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EOYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQDIET,  PEIMAET  EBUCATION,  lEELAND. 


Assistant  Commissioners’  Reports. 


Ok  the  19th  March,  186S,  the  Commissioners,  following  the  precedents  of  the  similar 
Commissions  which  had  previously  reported  to  the  Crown  on  the  state  of  primary  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  resolved  to  secure  the  help  of  certain  Assistant  Commissioners 
m order  to  carry  out  a more  detailed  inquiry  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  schools, 
and  the  state  of  primary  education  in  selected  districts,  which  might  be  taken  as  speci- 
mens of  the  country  at  large.  The  Secretaries  were  on  that  day  directed  to  “ communi- 
cate with  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  expressing  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
they  would  require  the  aid  of  Assistant  Commissioners  for  the  inspection  of  schools  for 
primary  education  in  selected  districts.” 

On  tlie  22nd  March  a letter  was  received  from  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  requesting  information 
as  to  the  number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  that  will  be  considered  necessary,  the  rate 
of  remuneration  to  be  recommended,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  probable  their 
services  will  be  required. 

The  Commissioners  having  adjourned,  the  consideration  of  this  letter  had  necessarilv 
to  be  postponed  till  their  re-assembling  on  28th  April. 

On  the  29th  April  the  Commissioners  adopted  the- following  resolutions  : 

I.  “ That  a letter  be  written  to  the  Chief  Secretary,  stating  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
“ Commissioners  eight  or  ten  Assistant  Commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  ordinary 
‘•schools,  and  one  for  agricultural  schools;  that  they  should  be  employed  for  three 
“ months,  and  that  the  Commissioners  would  at  the  proper  time  be  prepared  to  submit 
“ names  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.” 

II.  “ That  it  is  desirable  in  selecting  Assistant  Commissioners,  to  secure  the  services 
“ of  gentlemen  who  have  had  experience  in  similar  work  under  the  Education  Commissions 
“ which  have  recently  reported  to  the  Crown.” 

III.  “ That  the  Commissioners  accept  with  thanks  the  offer  of  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Cowie 

“ and  Mr.  Stokes  (Royal  Commissioners),  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  model,  trainin</. 
“and  convent  schools.”  ’ 

On  Thursday,  the  30th  April,  a letter  from  the  Chairoian  to  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  approved,  stating  that — • 

“ Two  of  the  Commissioners,  Messrs.  Cowie  and  Stokes,  had  undertaken  to  examine 
“and  report  upon  the  training,  model,  and  convent  schools.” 

“ Tlie  Commissioners  consider  that  for  the  inspection  of  the  ordinary  schools  in  sufti- 
‘ ■ cient  number  of  selected  districts,  eight  or  ten  Assistant  Commissioners  will  be  requii-ed 
“ for  a period  of  three  months.” 

“One  additional  Assistant  Commissioner,  combining  a knowledge  of  agriculture  with 
literary  qualifications,  will  further  be  required  for  the  inspection  of  riie  agi-icultural 
schools.” 

“ The  Commissioners  consider  that  the  remuneration  of  these  Assistant  Commissioners 
“ should  be  at  the  ordinaiy  rate ” 

“ The  Commissioners  ■will  be  prepared  at  the  proper  time  to  submit  for  the  approba- 
“ tion  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  names  of  gentlemen  whom  they  consider  qualified  to 
“ undertake  these  duties.” 

On  Wednesday,  6th  May,  the  Commissioners  settled  (having  had  them  under  consi- 
deration since  Tuesday,  the  2Sth  April)  the  instructions  to  be  addressed  to  the  pi'oposed 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

II.  6 
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A list  of  gentlemen  named  as  qualified  to  act  as  Assistant  Commissioners  having  been 
read,  several  of  the  Commissioners  undertook  to  ascertain  if  any  of  those  gentlemen 
would  be  willing  to  act  if  called  upon. 

The  following  letter  was  subsequently  addressed  to  the  several  gentlemen,  named  •: — 
Sir, 

The  Eoyal  Commissioners  on  Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  are  about  to  recommend 
the  appointment  of  certain  Assistant  Commissioners  to  aid  them  in  their  inquiry. 

The  duty  of  an  Assistant  Commissioner  under  this  Commission  will  be,  in  brief,  to 
conduct  a thorough  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  Primary  Education  within 
a fixed  boundary,  and  to  report  upon  them  to  the  Royal  Commission.  Full  instructions 
will  be  issued  to  the  gentlemen  selected  for  the  employment. 

The  time  for  completing  these  duties  will  be  limited  to  three  months.  The  Commis- 
sioners consider  that  ten  or  eleven  weeks  should  be  devoted  to  local  examination,  and 
two  or  three  weeks  to  the  preparation  of  a report.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  will 
be  expected  to  open  their  inquiry  about  Tune  24th,  and  to  present  their  report  in  the 
coui'se  of  October. 

Should  you  be  disposed  to  offer  yourself  for  tliis  employment,  at  the  time  and  upon 
the  terms  mentioned  above,  I request  you  to  forward  your  credentials  to  me  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  the  7th  May  the  Commissioners  appointed  a Sub-Committee  to  arrange  ton 
districts  for  inspection  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  each  district  to  comprise  not 
more  than  100-  schools,  and  to  have  not  more  than  four  sub-di^dsions. 

■ On  the  8th  May  it  was  resolved — 

“ That  the  Commissioners  accept  with  thanks  the  offer  of  Mr.  Dease  and  Professor 
“ Sullivan  to  inspect  and  report  upon  the  agricultural  schools.,” 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Commissione.rs  on  the  2nd  June,  the  Sub-Committee  above 
referred  to,  reported  that  they  had  conferred  with  the  Resident  Commissioner  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  ICational  Board,  upon  the  selection  of  districts  to  be  assigned,  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  and  had  settled  a list  of  such  districts  which  they  submitted 
to  the  Commission. 

On  Friday,  5th  June,  the  Commissioners  proceeded  to  an-ange  the  names  of  gentlemen 
to  be  recommended  as  Assistant  Commissioners. 

On  9th  June,  a letter  was  received  from  the  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland,  stating  that 
the  Treasury  had  sanctioned  the  appointment  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  ten 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Seci’etaries  were  directed  to  write,  stating  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  recom- 
mend as  proper  persons  to  be  appointed  Assistant  Commissioners  under  this  Commission 
the  ten  gentlemen  agreed  upon  on  the  5th  instant.. 

On  the  10th  and  11th  June,,  the  Commissioners  settled  finally  the  instructions  to  be 
issued  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  the  districts  within  which  their  inquiries 
should  be  conducted,  and  then  allotted  those  districts  among  the  proposed  Assistant 
Commissioners. 

On  the  12th  June  a letter  was  received  from  the  Under-Secretary  for  Ireland 
signifying  the  Lords  Justices’  approval  of  the  gentlemen  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sioners as  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  Secretaries  were  directed  to  notify  to  those  gentlemen  them  appointment,  and  to 
transmit  to  them  copies  of  the  necessary  documents. 

The  Commissioners  also  appointed  a Sub-Committee  to  arrange  the  details  of  the 
districts  which  have  been  assigned  to  tbe  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  districts 
selected,  as  finally  arranged,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  to  them,  were 
as  follows : — 
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■’■  “fnf  ""t"’  Newtownards,  Carrickfergus, 

Armagh,  and  Down. -D.  C.  Bichmo™,  faq^,”S“attak^^  Sw  of  St^m™s 
Smmi2i“n  ' Assistant  Commissioner  imder  English  Schools’  Inquiry 

4.  AM*«dcmy-Including,  as  partial'^es,  Coleraine,  Strahane  Letterkennw  and 
SLT^ETnhS^SLett*’l'’  of  Londonderry,  Oolerkne, 

anHonena?  ““““‘“B  of  Londonderry 

and  Donegal.-  Thomas  Sidgesayes,  Esq.,  e.a..  Lend.,  Barristerat-Law.  ^ 

■'■  Kilrush,  Newcastle  Rathkeale 

Inspectois  of  Schools  for  England,  and  now  Director  of  EducatioJ  in  Ceylom 

6.  &n^oafern-^nclndina  as  partial;centres,  Clonmel,  Thnrles,  Portlaw  Kilkenny 
Castlecomer,  Wexford,  and  New  Boss,  comprising  the  Constabulary  districts  rf 

1.  tVm*-WW^Including,aspa^^^^  gj.  „ „ „ 

8.  B"crt(7o»,,m,p7d-Including,  asp,^^^^^^^ 

Kassss^^ 

9.  Kinarney— Including,  as  partial  centres,  Caherciyeen,  Kenmare  Dinsle  Tralee 

isri-izr”-,  £4iisa„nixt  si  =.S 
■■'  HSrH' 

gKtS 

^ Oxon. , Assistant  Commissioner  under  the  Scottish  Education  Commission’  '' '' 
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Besides  the  letter  of  mstruetions,  each  Assistant  Commissioner  was  furmslied  with  a 
set  of  the  Ordnance  Maps  of  the  localities  included  within  his  district,  a classified 
abstract,  compiled  from  the  Constahnlary  returns,  of  all  the  schools  within  the  district, 
and  forms  upon  which  to  record  the  results  of  the  examination  in  those  schools  of  the 
children  who  should  be  individually  examined.  He  was  also  provided  with  printed 
forms  of  classified  and  detailed  inquiries,  to  be  made  of  the  teachers  of  the  several 
schools  upon  the  points  to  which  he  was  instructed  to  direct  Ins  attention,  so  far  a 
each  individual  school  was  concerned.  While  the  substance  of  examination  was  the 
same  for  ail,  each  Assistant  Commissioner  used  his  own  judgment  and  discretion  as  to 

the  form  of  inquiries.  i -u  i 

In  addition  to  the  information  collected  from  the  teachers  of  the  several  schools, 
nearly  all  the  Assistant  Commissioners  addressed  a circular  letter  to  the  Patrons 
Maniers,  and  influential  persons  within  their  district,  requesting  information  and 

an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  subjects  of  their  inqrhry.  i 

The  Commissioners  had  indicated  the  24th  June  as  the  date  upon  which  they  wished 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  enter  upon  their  duties.  Within  the  *»-teen  ays 
following,  eioht  of  those  gentlemen  had  commenced  their  work.  Mr.  Eichmond,  being 
detained  by  duties  connected  with  the  English  Endowed  Schools  Commission,  was  not 
able  to  come  over  before  the  IVth  July;  and  Mr.  Cumin  was  similarly  detained  m the 
Education  Department,  Privy  Council  Office,  England,  till  the  18th  August. 

Annexed  are  copies  of  the  letter  of  instructions  and  of  the  form  employed  to  record 
the  results  of  an  examination  of  the  individual  pupils  in  a school.  The  classified 
abstract  of  the  schools  of  each  Assistant  Commissioner’s  district,  will  be  found  prefixed 
to  his  Eeport. 


In  the  foUowing  Yolume  the  several  Reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are,  for 
facility  of  reference,  distinguished  by  characteristic  letters,  D,*  E,  F,  &c.,  printed  at  top 
of  the  margin  of  each  page,  in  the  following  order  . 


R.  Report 

I37  Mr.  King 

on  Dublin  District. 

R. 

Mr.  Co-ward 

„ Cork 

R. 

Mr.  Richmond 

„ Belfast  „ 

G. 

Mr.  Sidgreaves 

„ Londondeny  ,, 

H.  „ 

Mr.  Laiirie 

„ Limerick  ,» 

I.  ). 

Mr.  Renouf 

„ South-Eastern  „ 

R. 

Mr.  Cumin 

„ North-Western  ,, 

L. 

Mr-  Jack 

,,  West  Connaught  „ 

M. 

Mr.  Balmer 

„ Killamey  „ 

N. 

Mr.  Harvey 

„ Central  j. 

The  Map  inserted  in  this  Yolume  has  been  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
B.  A.  Wilkinson,  n.K,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland.  It  gives 
the  Districts  actually  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  distinguished  by  various 
colours,  and  by  their  characteristic  letters,  as  is  explained  in  the  margin  of  the  Map  itself. 


. This  ..vies  of  lottery  co«es  mth  D S fho  Vdd&hods. 

A Schools  o/th.  NiWioo.1  Board.  Thoir  Eoporte  ,ill  b.  foo.d 
in  coimexion  with  the  General  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  Vol.  1. 


1st  January,  1870. 
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Instructions  to  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Sir, 

The  Commissioners  appointed  by  Her  Majesty  to  inquire  into  “ the  State  of 
Primary  Education  in  Ireland” — “the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  Kational 
Education’’ — and  the  “measures  to  be  adopted  for  extending  more  generally  to  the 
people  the  benefits  of  education” — direct  us  to  recommend  the  following  instructions  to 
your  attentive  consideration : — 

The  objects,  which  you  are  to  keep  in  view,  are  detailed  above.  In  the  district  to  which 
you  are  sent,  you  will  make  inquiry  into  the  existing  means  of  educating  the  poor, 
meaning  thereby  all  who  have  any  claim  to  assistance  from  public  funds  for  the  education 
of  their  children ; also  into  the  existing  means  of  educating  children  of  the  lower  middle 
class. 

You  may  obtain  at  the  office  of  the  Commission  copies  of  the  list  already  received 
through  the  Constabulary  Force  of  all  school-houses,  and  their  position  within  your 
assigned  district.  You  will  visit  as  many  schools  as  the  circumstances  of  your  district 
will  permit,  selecting  such  as  will  illustrate  all  classes  of  schools  within  the  district. 
The  Commissioners  consider  that  you  should  examine  at  least  One  Hundred  schools. 
You  -will  make  a report  on  all  the  facts  respecting  them,  which  will  aid  the  Commissioners 
in  judging  of  the  practical  working  of  each  class  of  schools.  You  will  collect  evidence 
from  all  sources  which  you  deem  trustworthy,  such  as  patrons  and  managers  of  schools, 
the  clergy  of  different  denominations,  intelligent  laymen,  schoolmasters,  the  parents  of  the 
children,  and  anyone  who  may  be  willing  to  help  you  in  forming  conclusions  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  district,  and  the  ways  in  which  they  are  or  may  be  supplied. 

You  will  have  no  power  to  compel  answers  to  your  inquiries  ; but  you  may  assure  all 
who  may  be  reluctant,  that  the  Commissioners  will  scrupulously  respect  all  private 
interests. 

The  extracts  from  the  Census  Returns,  which  will  be  supplied  to  you  from  this  office, 
will  give  you  full  information  as  to  population,  and  the  number  and  age  of  children 
who  ought  to  be  at  school ; and  you  will,  therefore,  he  able  to  arrive  at  definite  conclu- 
sions  on  the  adequacy  of  the  school  accommodation.  When  you  have  ascertained  with 
accuracy  the  amount  of  accommodation  already  afforded,  the  number  of  scholars  in 
attendance  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  their  ages  and  the  average  period  of  their  attend- 
ance, you  will  have  to  examine  carefully  the  Registers  of  National  schools  and  other 
schools,  to  see  whether  there  are  periods  of  the  year  when  the  schools  are  better  filled 
tlian  at  other  times,  and  you  will  inquire  into  the  local  causes  for  the  variation  in 
attendance. 

If  you  find  that  there  is  more  room  for  scholars  than  is  filled  by  scholars,  you  will 
inquire  whether  this  is  owing  to  a superabundance  of  school  buildings  in  the  district,  or 
to  the  indifference  or  neglect  of  parents  to  send  their  children;  in  the  latter  case,  you 
will  endeavour  to  ascertain  whether  they,  being  willing,  are  prevented  generally  by  the 
influence  of  others,  or  "whether  they  are  actually  themselves  unwilling  to  send  their 
children  to  the  schools  which  the  Government  or  other  bodies  maintain.  You  will 
then  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  particular  reason  of  their  unwillingness. 

Some  of  these  reasons  may  be — distance  of  schools  from  their  habitation  ; the  amount 
of  school-fees  ; want  of  confidence  in  the  skill  of  the  teacher  ; religious  and  conscientious 
scruples  ; the  necessity  of  securing  all  that  the  children  can  gain  in  wages,  or  the  help 
they  give  to  their  parents  in  their  trades  or  employments. 

You  will  ascertain  whether  the  industrial  occupation  which  prevails  in  the  district  is 
one  which  causes  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  to  vary  at  particular  seasons. 

Tf  the  average  period  of  attendance  for  each  child  varies  in  different  schools,  you  will 
try  to  find  out  the  reason  of  this  difference  ; especially,  it  will  be  important  to  notice 
the  effect  of  the  establishment  of  large  works  in  the  district,  in  increasing  a demand  for 
education,  or  in  reducing  the  number  of  scholars,  distinguishing  between  the  results  due 
to  different  kinds  of  manufacturing  industry. 

You  will  notice  any  plan  proposed  to  you  for  securing  increased  or  more  regular 
attendance,  and  invite  suggestions  on  this  point.  These  you  should  weigh  and  endeavour 
to  test  by  inquiry  on  the  spot. 

If  the  school  accommodation  is  insufficient,  you  should  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
deficiency,  and  state  whether  there  is  any  local  aid  to  be  expected  in  providing  proper 
and  sufficient  schools. 

If  any  statement  is  made  to  you  of  abuse  or  misapplication  of  Government  aid,  you 
will  record  it,  and  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  alleged  misapplication. 
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You  will  also  make  yourself  acquainted,  as  far  as  you  can,  with  the  cfSciency  of  schools 
unaided  by  the  btate,  and  compare  them  with  the  Government  schools 
*-u  to  subjects  of  instruction,  the  Commissioners  wish  that  the  proficiency  of 

the  .ctoWren  in  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  should  be  ascertained  as  closely  as 
possible  that  the  relative  proficiency  of  children  of  different  ages  should  be  noted,  and 
then  that  the  general  intelligence  of  the  children  and  their  power  of  expressino-  themselves 
correcjy  on  the  matter  _ within  their  course  of  instruction  should  be  tested*  You  will 
im™‘ctea“*°  P>-»fiMency  of  the  children  in  the  other  subjects  in  which  they  are 

ri,  si^e,  condition,  ventilation,  and  lighting  of  the  school  buildino's  ■ 

the  desks  and  apparatus ; the  supply  of  books,  fc.,  and  the  condition  of  out-buadin.rs  “ ’ 
kou  will  partioiilarly  notice  m a crowded  school-room  whether  the  cubical  contents  of 
the  room  are  sufficient  to  make  it  reasonably  healthy.^-’ 

Ton  will  report  in  every  case  whether  a residence  (rent-free  or  not)  is  provided  for 
the  teacher  of  the  school;  if  not,  the  expense  incurred  by  such  teacher  for  Ksidence. 

You  will  report  on  the  method  and  the  hours  adopted  for  Religions  Instruction:  if 
the  school  be  a iSational  school,  whether  the  Rules  of  the  National  Board  are  strictly 
observed  or  not ; whether  any  statements  have  been  made  to  you  as  to  these  Rules  beino- 
inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  that  particular  school.  ^ 

It  IS  extremely  important  to  verify  the  statements  as  to  the  extent  to  which  mixed 
education  prevails,  and  report  any  facts  which  bear  on  the  question  whether  the  effect  of 
mixed  education  is  beneficial  or  not. 

■'vill  therefore  carefully  exarnine  in  each  school  you  visit,  the  return  as  to  the 
numbei  of  children  of  different  rehgious  denominations. 

You  will  pay  the  more  careful  attention  to  this  point,  if  you  remember  that  there  is 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  degree  of  success  attained  by  the  National  Board  in 
their  effort  to  carry  out  a system  in  which  children  of  different  religious  denominations 
are  edneated  together. 

The  actual  state  of  things  in  this  respect  is  to  be  aeertained  in  your  district  chiefly  bv 
your  personal  and  careful  inquiry  ; and  the  Commissioners  request  that  you  will  take  no 
returns  for  granted  winch  you  can  personally  verify. 

Are  the  teacliers’  salaries  sufficient  ? Are  the  National  schools  too  numerous  in  any 
part  of  the  district,  considering  the  cost  thrown  upon  the  Government  ? Ascertain  the 
amounts  and  rate  of  school-fees,  how  they  are  expended,  whether  any  gratuitous 
education  IS  given;  whether  the  effect  of  such  gratuitous  education  is  beneficifl  or  no“ 
whether  the  lees  are  the  same  for  ail  ages  or  not,  whether  any  endowment  (fixed  ot 
removable)  exists,  and  the  amount  of  any  local  subscriptions 

school^  intendi™?  ™ children  for  whom  the 

Report  on  the  tenure  of  the  school-houses  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  ■ 
wither  any  change  m the  tenure  has  taken  place  since  the  school  was  taken  into 
connexion,  and  what  was  the  character  of  the  change,  if  any. 

Distinguishing  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board,  report  on  the  state  of  repair  of  the  premises,  giving  where  needful  the  full 
particulars  of  any  recent  expenditure  on  the  school-houses  undim  this  head 

Ascertain  when  the  Inspecting  Officer  of  the  Board  of  Works  last  visited  the  school- 
buildings,  in  the  case  of  vested  schools. 

Report  on  the  general  efficiency  of  school-teachers  within  tlie  district,  distiiivuishinv 
those  who  arc  m the  service  of  the  National  Board,  and  their  grade  (see  Rules  and 
Regulations,  Part  IV.,  iv.,  Ij  ; also  of  monitors  and  pupil-teachers.  ' 

Tmd  out  what  occupation  they  followed  before  they  became  teachers ; whether  they 
foUow  any  occupation  besides  teaching  at  the  present  time ; whether  the  teachers  who 
have^  been  trained  are  superior  to  others;  whether  they  teach  subjects  not  generallv 
requiied,  or  give  too  much  time  or  attention  to  their  more  advanced  pupils.  ® ^ 

Is  there  any  iffiraity  m the  district  in  obtaining  monitors  and  pupil-teachers  ? 

In  the  rase  of  children  of -both  sexes  attending  one  school,  is  the  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  head  teacher  being  a master  or  a mistress  ? ‘ ® 

^ If  there  arc  evening  schools  or  infant  schools,  or  ragged  schools,  within  your  district 
} ou  will  report  on  them  under  separate  headings.  ’ 

You  are  not  expected  to  visit  or  report  upon°Trainmg,  Agricultural,  or  Model  schools. 

* The  minimum  allowance  of  spiieo  iu  the  Regulations  ami  Rules  in  Enffland  (Rav  Code  51  a \ is  so  v ' 
ect  for  every  child  in  average  attendance.  The  Rules  of  tlie  National  Boa?d  II,  3 otly  ief^  ' “5'? 

not  to  cubical  content,  and  require  eight  square  feet,  ^ ’’  ’ 
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appoinfment  or  dismissal  of  teachers  (iiicIudinE  monitorsl  in 
yc‘ars™-"“^°°*"’  ascertain  what  has  been  the  practice  durin|  the  last  three 

^ appointed  have  proved  competent- 

have  b'etfSinld  L dS”“‘ 

(i).  As  (0  dismissal.— Report  specially  on  the  circnmstances  in  every  case  that  comes 
within  your  knowledge;  yon  will  inform  those  who  give  you  th^deS 
that  no  names  m l be  puWi^lied,  and  that  if  the  ciromStancra  require  it  the 
Commissioners  will  not  publish  the  particulars.  ^ ’ 

1 ou  will  avail  jmnrself  of  all  assistance  which  the  National  Board  Inspectors  can  rive 
3 011,  but  you  will,  at  the  same  time,  rernernbeCmf  as  your  duty  in^a  great  de»ree 
lequires  you  to  form  an  independent  opinion  on  the  efficiency  of\he  Natfonal  system’ 
you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  their  opinions,  or  guided  by  their  Advice 
Th«e  “ ">^'oh  the  Commissioners  look  for  the  result  of  vour  own  iudvmlt 

these  Instructions  are  to  help,  not  to  limit  your  inquiries,  Anv  special  facts  which 
theVn°”f  you  may  think  material  for  the  purposes  of 

‘ n„3  ^ '■Oflortoi  ty  you,  especially  if  they  bear  on  s3me  of  the 

questions  referred  by  Her  Majesty  to  the  Commissioners,  although^uch  questions  m-iv 
not  have  been  specifically  referred  to  in  these  Instructions.  ^ 

By  order  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  _ _ 

George  A.  C.  May, 

D.  B.  Duitne,  ’ 

Sec7’etanes. 

r another  paper  yon  have  pointed  out  to  you  the  principal  stations  within  „„ 

distrirt  where  inqn  ry  should  be  made.  You  will  have  to  insprcfLhorir^l  l 1 
country  and  town  schools,  and  schools  undervarious  management;  and  you  must  eBdeavour 
in  your  final  report  to  give  a fair  and  accurate  accomt  of  the  geS  strie  of^?^ 
education  m your  district,  viewed  in  all  its  aspects.  ® 
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EOTAL  COMMISSION  ON  PEIMAKT  EDNOATION  (lEELAND). 


Tisited  on  - 
By- 


( Assistant 
\ Commi^ioner. 


Name  and  Classificatiou.  of  Teachei-  of  tliis  Room. 


Number  of  Children  actually  present  in  this  Room — ^Boys,  - 


Examined  and  passed  in — 


N.B.-T.k.  a aeparata  Sh.et  tor  e.di  Sohool-room.  Bogin  nilk  tko  Loweal  Clm  in  the  Boom  Enmin.  indi.idaally. 
Ask  each  Child  his  Age,  and  enter  accordingly.  When  Examination  of  whole  School  is  complete,  file  togothci  all  the 
Sheets,  No.  II. 


The  Reading  Book  used  by  Class  1 was 

, 3 „ 

» 3 „ 

„ „ higher, 

Writing  fi-om  Dictation,  by  Class  1, 

(Give  reference  to  Passage.) 


V » 

» >,  >.  higher, 

Arithmetic — Rules  worked  by  Class  1, 


Higher  Subjects  examined, 
(.Specify  SulijecW  and  Quality.) 


Per-centages  calculated  on  the  whole  Xumher  of 
Children,  actually  present  at  Examination : — 

Per-centage  above  Class  3, 

„ passed  in  Reading, 

„ „ Writing, 

„ Arithmetic, 

„ above  12  years  of  Age, 


General  Remarks  (if  any). 


(Signed),- 
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EOYAL  COIMISSM  OP  HQUIET  INTO  PEIMiET  EDUCATION 
(lEELAND). 


EEPORTS  OF  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONERS. 


D. 


REPORT 


UPON  THE  STATE  OF 

PRIMAEY  EDUCATION 


DUBLIN  DISTEIOT, 


BT 

THOMAS  KING,  ESQ., 

ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER. 
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CLASSIFIED  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


IN  THE 


DUBLIN  DISTRICT, 

COMPILED  FKOM  THE  RETURNS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  CONSTABULARY  AND 
THE  DUBLIN  METROPOLITAN  POLICE. 


Whole  Number  of  Schools  iu  the  Constabulary  Districts,  196. 


CONSTABOIARY  DiSTKICTS. 

No.  of 
ScboolA 

National. 

Churcb 

Edacation. 

1 

Jlonks'. 

Nuns'. 

PrlYAtO. 

Est-iblisbod 

Cliuroh. 

Woslojan. 

Erasmus 

EDdo<ved. 

Drogheda,  . 

15 

4 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 

- 

- 

Leislip, 

17 

11 

1 

- 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

Naas, 

17 

12 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

1 

- 

Wicklow,  . 

2G 

16 

5 

- 

- 

4 

- 

1 

- 

-Vrklow, 

26 

12 

5 

- 

1 

6 

- 

- 

1 

Bray, 

34 

13 

8 

- 

- 

11 

1 

- 

1 

Tinahely,  . 

33 

19 

9 

- 

- 

2 

- 

1 

2 

- 

Baltingiass, 

13 

8 

3 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

1 

~ 

Blessiagton, 

15 

7 

- 

- 

- 

7 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

196 

102 

34 

2 

3 

41 

4 

1 

7 

Whole  Number  of  Schools  within  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  District,  397. 


DUBua  JIbtropoutan  I 
Police  Divisions.  I 

' No.  of 
1 Schools. 

National. 

Cimtcli  1 

Monks'. 

Private. 

Govern* 

Schools. 

Icjan. 

Erismns 

Smith's. 

Eadowed- 

1 

Ragged. 

A Division, 

81 

27 

11 

5 

1 

18 

11 

1 

- 

- 

‘ 

2 

4 

B „ . . 

60 

14 

9 

1 1 

2 

21 

10 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

1 

C „ . . 

43 

23 

6 

2 

5 

3 

2 

- 

1 

1 

' - 

- 

- 

D „ . . 

70 

34 

3 

3 

3 

11 

5 

7 

- 

- 

1 

- 

2 

1 

E „ . . 

90 

27 

7 

i 

5 

37 

6 

4 

- 

- 

; 1 

2 

- 

- 

F „ . . , 

53 

14 

14 

1 

3 

14 

4 

- 

2 

- 

! 1 

- 

- 

Total,  . 

397 

139 

1 

50 

13 

19 

104 

38 

12 

4 

1 i 

1 

3 

4 
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Naas  Parochial  school, 

District  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naas, 
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Report  of  Thomas  King,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


1.  JIy  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  my  report  on  the  state  of  primary 
education  in  those  districts  in  which,  by  your  direction,  I have  made  an  inquiry  during  the  past  summer. 

2.  These  districts  are — Dublin  and  the  portions  of  its  suburbs  contained  in  the  Metropolitan  Police 
district,  and  the  Constabulary  districts  of  Droglieda,  Naas,  Leixlip,  and  Wicklow. 

3.  The  Metropolitan  Police  district  of  Dublin  extends  very  little  beyond  the  city  on  the  north  and 
west,  Glasnevin,  Castlclmoclc,  and  Inchicore  being  the  extreme  points  in  these  directions ; on  the 
south,  however,  the  district  includes  Kingstown,  Dalkey,  and  the  suburban  villages  between  these 
places  and  Dublin. 

4.  The  district  of  Drogheda  includes  the  town  only  and  none  of  the  ad.jacent  country.  The  town  is 
a thriving  sea-port  with  considerable  trade,  and  possesses  some  manufactories  in  which  large  numbers 
of  boys  and  girls  are  employed.  The  districts  of  Naas  and  Leixlip  are  chiefly  agricultural.  The 
former  contains  the  town  of  Naas  with  3,000  inhabitants  and  the  large  village  of  Ballymore-Eiistace, 
in  which  there  is  a factory.  The  district  of  Leixhp  contains  the  largo  ^ullage  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  small  towns  of  Maynooth  and  (Jeihridge.  ilany  of  the  inhabitants  at  Maynooth  gain  their  liveli- 
hood by  supplying  the  wants  of  the  students  in  the  college,  and  the  children  are  very  early  appren- 
ticed to  their  parents’  trades.  At  Celbridge  and  Leixlip  there  are  factories  in  which  children  are 
employed.  These  districts  include  some  of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  the  county  of  Kildare.  The  land 
is  chiefly  pasture,  and,  I believe,  divided  into  large  farms ; at  least  it  is  significant  that  many  of  the 
children  in  the  schools  described  tlicir  parents  as  farm  labourers.  The  district  of  Wicklow  is  also 
chiefly  agricultural.  In  the  town  of  Wicklow  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  engaged  in  the  fishery.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  the  land  is  flat  and  is  well 
cultivated,  but  on  the  hills  there  is  a good  deal  of  waste  land,  and  the  population  is  very  thin  and 
scattered.  Besides  the  town  of  Wicklow,  the  only  considerable  collections  of  houses  are  the  villages 
of  llathncw  and  Ashford  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  Houndwood  which  is  situated  at  some 
miles  distance  on  the  hills.  The  condition  of  the  population  in  this  county  seemed  on  the  whole 
much  the  same  as  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  though  not  quite  so  prosperous  perhaps  in  the  hilly  part 
of  the  country. 

5.  These  were  the  districts  assigned  to  me  when  I was  appointed  to  conduct  the  inquiry  for  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  When  I had  nearly  completed  my  examination  of  them,  I was  requested  to  extend 
my  observations  over  a considerable  portion  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  which  had  not  been  included 
in  the  district  originally  selected.  The  places  to  which  my  attention  was  especially  directed  were, 
Rathdrum,  Glendalough,  and  Shillelagh.  The  peculiar  feature  of  this  district  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  part  of  the  county  which  I had  already  examined,  is  the  tract  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glendalough  where  the  large  works  of  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  give  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  I was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  assistance  which  enabled  me  to  undertake  this 
additional  labour. 


DistiicU  origi- 
nally selected 
for  examina- 


to  -B  hicli  a part 
of  the  county  of 
Wicklow  was 
afterwards 


PART  I.— METHOD  OF  INQUIRY  AND  GENERAL  RESULT. 

6.  The  principal  subjects  of  inquiry  mentioned  in  the  instructions  I received  were  (I)  the  sufficiency  Subjects  of 
of  tho  e.xisting  means  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor;  (2)  the  extent  to  which  the  means  were  iniuio'- 
supplied  by  the  State  schools ; (3)  the  actual  working  of  the  schools,  whether  supported  by  the  State 

or  by  private  persons. 

7.  Oil  the  thii-ii  point  it  was  com])arativeIy  easy  for  me  to  satisfy  myself  by  personal  observation.  I 
examined  a considerable  number  of  schools,  and'  attempted,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  discover 
the  estimation  in  which  the  schools  were  held  by  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the  education  of 
the  poor. 

8.  The  want  of  information  as  to  population,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  differ-  Methodadopted 

ent  parts  of  the  district,  rendered  the  investigation  of  the  other  two  points  more  difficult.  in  rural  du- 

9.  The  method  of  proceeding  which  I adopted  was  this  : — I visited  a large  number  of  schools  in  all 
parts  of  tlie  districts,  including  representatives  of  every  kind  of  primary  school.  I observed 
whether  the  accommodation  afforded  was  pvopei'ly  used ; I endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  propor- 
tion of  children  in  tlie  neighbourliood  of  each  school  was  habitually  in  attendance,  and  the  causes  of 
absence  or  infrequent  attendance.  In  the  country  districts  the  schools  are  numerous,  small,  and  at 
no  great  distance  i'rom  eacli  other ; and  generally  each  school  was  attended  by  those  children  only  who 
lived  in  its  vicinity.  The  local  managers  of  schools  and  other  persons  who  gave  me  informatiem  were 
so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  their  neighbourhood  as  to  make  their  statements 
most  valuable.  Besides,  in  those  places  which  I visited  T had  abiinclaiit  opportunity  of  observing 
wbetlier  many  children  were  working  in  the  fields  or  straggling  about  the  roads  and  villages  during 
school  liours.  Thus  by  comparing  the  results  of  my  own  observation  with  the  answers  to  my  inquizies 
given  by  persons  who  were  able  to  give  trustworthy  informatiozi,  I formed  a definite  opinion  as  to 
tho  adequacy  of  the  school  accommodation  and  the  use  which  the  inhabitants  made  of  the  schools 

within  their  rcacii.  For  Dublin,  however,  I was  obliged  to  adopt  another  plan  of  investigation,  'J  he  not  applicable 
number  and  variety  of  schools  rendered  it  impossible  to  assign  districts  to  each,  and  I soon  discovered  Dublin, 
that  the  children  in  attendance  at  the  different  schools  were  not  necessarily  inhabitants  of  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  The  managers  of  schools,  clergymen,  and  other  persons  whom  I consulted, 
did  not  venture  to  make  any  hut  the  most  general  statements  as  to  the  condition  and  occupation  of 
the  population,  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  these  districts 
with  which  in  the  dischai-ge  of  their  duties  they  had  become  well  acquainted.  Had  I obtained  full 
and  precise  information  on  all  these  points,  it  would  stdl  have  been  necessary  to  visit  all  the  schools 
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in  order  to  estimate  tlie  amount  of  accommodation  that  was  provided.  I concluded  that  the  only 
facts  which  I could  ascertain  by  personal  inquiry  or  observation  were  the  Ji^mbcr  ot  children  m 
attendance  or  on  the  rolls  of  schools  which  1 visited,  the  accommodation  afforded  by  the  school 
buddings,  the  sufficiency  of  the  teaching  staff.  By  visiting  a large  luiniher  of  schools  1 endeavoured 
to  obtain  a sufficient  experience  to  enable  me  to  judge  whether  the  existing  means  ot  education  are 
suited  and  adequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  scholars  in  attendance,  and  whether  they  are  used 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  One  most  important  fact  remained  to  be  investigated  : the  proportion 
of  children  of  school-going  age  who  were  nominally  or  actually  in  attendance  at  school,  h rom  the 
census  returns  an  approximation  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  can  he  made,  and  the 
returns  sent  by  the  police  and  constabulary  of  the  number  of  children  actually  in  attendance  at  school 
on  the  day  of  their  inquiry  may  be  supposed  to  give  a fair  estuiiate  of  the  number  of  scholars.  A 
comparison  of  tliese  returns  renders  it  possible  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  children  who 
are  not  at  present  receinng  instruction.  , . i • n j. 

General  sum-  10.  Before  I proceed  to  describe  in  detail  the  results  of  my  investigation  it  may  be  desirable  to 
mary  of  the  re-  summary  of  the  conclusions  at  whicli  1 have  arrived  : — 

suits  of  myin-  “ country  the  schools  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  actual  and  possible  wants  ot  the  popii- 

lation,  but  are  not  too  numerous.  In  Dublin  and  in  some  of  the  towns  an  improvement  s the  regu- 
larity with  which  most  of  the  scholars  attend  school  would  render  necessary  an  increase  in  the  school 
accommodation  at  present  provided.  . . 

(b.)  In  the  country  the  National  schools  are  attended  by  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars,  and  other 
schools  are  comparatively  miimportant,  but  in  Dublin  the  independent  schools  take  as  large  share 
of  the  work  of  educating  tlie  poor  as  the  National  schools:  the  latter  are,  liowover,  especially  fre- 
quented by  children  of  the  poorer  class.  . , i i 

fc.)  The  attendance  in  the  country  schools,  except  at  certain  seasons,  is  as  regular  and  as  large  as 
can  fairly  be  expected:  in  the  towns  and  in  Dublin  tlie  irregularity  with  which  many  of  the  children 
attend  school  is  very  great,  and  this  obstacle  to  education  is  especially  felt  in  the  poorer  districts. 

((/.)  The  National  schools  alone  are  professedly  undenominational,  hut  the  simultaneous  presence 
in  tliem  of  children  of  both  religions,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  is  very  rare. 

(e.)  The  course  of  secular  instruction  given  in  all  schools  is  much  tlio  same,  and  includes  little 
beyond  the  most  necessary  elements  of  knowledge.  In  the  National  schools  a better  use  might,  per- 
haps, be  made  of  the  time  spent  in  teaching  grammar.  , . i j i. 

(/;)  The  teachers  of  National  schools  are,  as  a rule  efficient,  and  their  efforts  are  nmcli  aided  by 
the  excellent  and  cheap  series  of  school-books  provided  by  the  National  Board,  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Inspectors.  In  many  of  the  private  schools  the  teachers  are  infeiior,  and  in  very  few  is  the 
work  of  instruction  so  systematically  and  thoroughly  performed  as  in  the  National  schools. 

(g.)  The  National  school  buildings  are  generally  very  bad,  in  some  cases  quite  unht  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  a .school;  the  private  schools  are,  in  this  respect,  superior.  ^ ^ i a- 

(h.)  Little  or  no  interest  is  taken  by  any  persons,  except  the  clergy,  in  the  work_  ot  education ; 
and  very  little  local  aid  can  he  expected  for  schools  which  do  not  appeal  to  the  religious  prejudices 
of  the  population  for  their  support.  The  consequences  are  seen  in  the  wretched  buildings  ot 
National  schools,  and  the  very  low  salaries  of  the  teachers  who,  for  the  most  part,  receive  little 
bevond  the  stipend  paid  by  the  National  Board. 

School Ts-hieh  ll.  Lists  of  schools  situated  within  the  district  were  supplied  to  me  on  commencing  ray  inquiry. 
comeTTithin  The  Dublin  list  included  every  school  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  but  the  country  lists  conta.ined  ^ose 
tbe  scope  of  tlid  only  which  could  be  fairly  considered  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present  inquiry,  lupm 

the  Dublin  schools  I found  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  select  those  which  were  returned  as  being 

maintained  by  external  aid  in  addition  to. the  payments  of  the  scholars. 

either  aided  by  12.  The  schools  Can  be  divided  into  two  classes— those  which  receive  aid  from  the  State,  and  those 
the  State  orin-  -^jiich  are  supported  by  private  liberality.  The  first  class  includes  all  schools  commonly  called 
dependent.  National  schools ; schools  in  the  second  class  have  no  general  name,  but  may  be  called  “private 
schools.” 

13.  The  National  schools  are  comprised  under  the  following  classes : 


Various  classes  (1.)  The  model  schools.  _ ....  , r 1-  • 

of  National  (2.)  Convent  schools,  properly  so  called,  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  by  mem  bers  ot  a religious 
schools.  order,  with  the  assistance  of  monitresses  only.  There  are  ordinary  National  schools  attached  to 

convents,  in  which  the  religious  instruction  is  given  by  the  nuns,  but  the  secular  instruction  is  given 
by  a mistress  classed  and  paid  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board. 

(3.)  Workhouse  and  prison  schools. 

(4.)  The  schools  commonly  called  National  schools. 

Vested  and  14,  The  National  schools  are  either  vested  or  non-vested.  Vested  schools  have  been  conve^d  to  the 
non-vested  Commissioners  of  National  Education  or  to  trustees,  and  are  subject  to  a nominal  rent.  The  neces- 
sary  repairs  of  the  buildings  are  undertaken  by  the  Commissioners  or_  the  tru^ecs,  and  in  the  case 
of  new  schools  the  Commissioners  contribute  to  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  local  manager  o 
the  school  is  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  or  trustees,  and  they  have  the  right  of  a veto  on  the 
appointment  of  the  teachers,  and  of  dismissing  teachers  whose  conduct  they  may  consider  unsatis- 
factory. In  non-vested  schools  the  buildings  are  maintained  by  the  local  manager  without  assistance 
from  the  Commissioners.  The  aid  is  limited  to  the  salary  of  tlie_  teachers  and  monitors,  and  the 
supply  of  books  at  a cheap  rate.  The  Commissioners  do  not  interfere  in  the  appointment  or 
dismissal  of  the  teachers,  which  are  in  the  power  of  the  local  manager,  except  that  they  reserve  tlie 
right  of  withdrawing  their  contribution  towards  the  salary  of  a teacher  whom  they  consider  untit  tor 

all  diatinguish-  15.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  schools  aided  by  the  State  is  their  government  by  rules  framed 
edby  thexegu-  the  Commissioners,  with  the  object  of  rendering  it  possible  to  give  united  scculai- instruction  to 
ktions  wUhre-  gf  all  religions,  whdst  due  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  children  whoso 

pkus  instcuc-  parents  desire  it.  In  private  schools  no  attempt  is  made  to  separate  the  religious  and  secular 
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instruction;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  great  majority  of  those  schools  all  the  scholars,  no  matter  what  their 
creed  or  their  parents’  creed  may  be,  are  compelled  to  receive  the  religious  instruction  given  at  the 
school. 

1,6-  In  the  State  schools  religious  instruction  can  begiven  during  one  intermediate  period  of  the  school- 
day  only,  though  prayers  are  permitted  at  the  commencement  and  close  of  the  day;  but  at  any  other  time 
all  allusion  to  religious  subjects  or  exhibition  of  religious  emblems  is  strictly  forbidden.  The  observance 
of  this  rule  is  compulsory  in  all  schools,  whether  attended  by  children  of  different  religions  or  of  the 
same.  At  the  time  of  religious  instruction  and  during  prayers  a notice  to  the  effect  that  religious 
instruction  is  in  progress  must  be  exhibited  in  the  room,  and, 'by  the  Rules  of  the  National  Board,  no 
child  is  allowed  to  be  present  unless  the  parents  have  given  permission  when  they  first  entered  the 
child  s name  on  the  school  rolls.  The  instruction  is  in  accordance  with  tho  creed  of  that  communion 
which  the  local  manager  may  choose  ; but  in  vested  schools  ministers  of  religion  or  other  fit  persons 
approved  by  the  parents  are  to  be  allowed  at  convenient  times  to  visit  the  school,  and  give  instruction 
to  those  children  who  are  members  of  some  other  religious  body.  In  non-vested  schools  no  provision 
is  made  for  giving  religious  instruction  to  children  who  do  not  receive  that  given  in  the  school. 

1 7. 1 never  heard  any  complaint  made  of  the  non-observance  of  this  rule, but  I found  that  very  few  per-  Opini^-n  of  Ro- 
sens were  satisfied  with  it.  The  parish  priests  and  other  Roman  Caiholic  clergy  who  form  the  great  Catholic 
majority  of  the  local  managers  of  the  State  schools,  almost  without  exception  objected  to  the 
universal  application  of  the  rule.  The  general  state  of  opinion  among  them  may,  I think,  be  fairly  ^ct  of  this  * 
stated  as  follows  : — -The  rule  restricting  all  religious  instruction  to  one  period  of  the  day  only,  and 
forbidding  any  allusion  to  the  subject  at  other  times  except  the  commencement  or  the  close  of  the 
day,  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  religious  training  of  the  school  children.  The  effect  of  its  observance 
is  to  create  an  impression  in  their  minds  that  except  on  certain  occasions  religion  itself  may  with 
advantage  be  forgotten  altogether,  and  that  its  outward  expression  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
avoided  in  order  not  to  shock  persons  of  a different  creed.  The  object  of  the  regulation  is  to  protect 
children  of  various  creeds  from  any  attempt  at  interference  with  their  belief,  and  in  schools  attended  by 
Protestants  as  well  as  by  Roman  Catholics,  some  provision  of  the  kind  may  be  required.  The  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  however,  has  shown  that  in  the  towns  and  in  country  places  where  denomina- 
tional schools  are  established,  most  of  the  National  schools  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholics 
exclusively.  If  the  regulation  were  suspended  in  such  schools  no  one  would  suffer.  Of  course  if 
this  were  done  tiie  difficulty  of  again  enforcing  such  a rule  would  render  the  admission  of  Protestant 
children  to  these  schools  for  the  tutui'e  impossible ; hut,  as  hitherto  they  have  never  wished  to  attend, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  regulations  enforced  for  their  benefit  are  superfluous. The  prac- 

tical change  nhich  I believe  it  is  wished  to  introduce  in  the  National  schools,  and  which  the  existing 
regulation  prevents  is  tho  decoration  of  tho  schoolrooms  with  statues  or  pictures  of  sacred  subjects,  and 
the  occasional  interruption  of  the  secular  work  for  a short  devotion.  The  few  Protestant  managers 
of  National  schools  said  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  present  rule.  By  persons 
who  were  opposed  to  the  National  system  of  education  and  supported  or  managed  private  schools  I Ofopponeutsof 
heard  other  objections  urged  against  the  regulation  which  appeared  to  be  the  cause  of  their  dislike  the  National 
and  opposition  to  the  National  system.  The  supporters  of  the  parochial  schools  said  with  almost 
perfect  unauimity  that  no  system  of  education  could  he  tolerated  that  was  not  founded  on  a 
Scriptural  basis.  The  meaning  of  this  phrase  1 gathered  to  he,  that  all  children  should  be  forced 
to  read  Scripture  daily  in  the  schools.  They  thought  that  it  was  wroug  to  forbid  allusions  to 
religion  during  the  course  of  the  secular  instruction,  and  that  the  clergyman  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction  at  all  times. 

18.  In  the  private  schools,  therefore,  as  may  be  inferred  from  what  Las  been  said,  there  is  no  re-  Various  kinds 

striction  on  religious  instruction.  Those  schools  are  of  three  kinds : of  schools  un- 

(«..)  The  Christian  Brothers' schools,  which  are  conducted  by  the  members  of  a Roman  Catholic 
religious  community. 

(b.)  The  parochial  schools,  all  of  which  are  in  connexion  with  the  parish  and  district  chui'ches  of  the 
Established  Church  and  are  managed  by  tite  clergy. 

(c.)  Endowed  schools,  most  of  which  are  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Besides  these 
there  are  a few  in  Dublin,  such  as  Kalph  iMacklin’s  school,  Knight’s  Endowed  school,  St.  Patrick's 
Deanery  school,  and  others,  and  one  in  Drogheda — the  Blue  school — now  united  with  the  parochial 
school.  All  these  are  Protestant  schools  under  management  of  Boards  of  Trustees,  who  are  exclusivelv 
Protestants. 

19.  In  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  the  time  actually  devoted  to  religious  instruction  is  not  longer  I’ractice  witli 

than  in  the  National  schools,  but  at  certain  hours  of  the  day  the  secular  work  is  suspended  for  a few  to  reli- 

moments  and  a short  prayer  is  said.  Tlie  school-rooms  also  contain  statues  or  pictures  of  a sacred 
character.  At  the  schools  which  I visited  i was  told  by  the  Brothers  that  if  a Protestant  child  camo 

to  the  school  they  would  not  refuse  him  admittance  nor  compel  him  to  he  pi-esent  at  religious 
instruction,  or  to  take  part  in  their  devotions,  but  that  they  should  not  alter  their  owu  practice  on 
Lis  account. 

20.  In  the  parochial  and  foundation  schools  all  scholars  must  read  the  Scriptures  daily.  In  most 
schools  the  Ciiurch  Catechism  is  taught,  but  only  to  children  who  are  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  or  whoso  pai'ents  have  no  objection.  Tho  teachers  may  introduce  remarks  of  a religious 
nature  at  any  opportunity  during  the  secular  work,  and  the  clergyman  can  come  at  any  time  to  give 
instruction,  I did  not  find  tliat  tliis  liberty  was  used  by  either.  There  was  generally  one  day  dunng 
the  week  on  which  tho  clergyman  gave  instruction,  but  on  other  days  he  did  not  interfere  with  tlie 
working  of  tho  school 

21.  The  course  of  secular  instruction  is  much  the  same  in  all  schools.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  Course  of  seou- 
are  tire  chief  subjects;  to  these  in  the  National  schools  are  added  Jilnglish  grammar  and  geography  ; !«'■  instruction 
in  tho  private  schools  history  is  also  taught.  _ I’lain  and  fimey  work  is  taught  in  the  girls’  schools,  and 

in  tho  convent  schools  singing.  Drawing  is  taught  in  some  National  schools,  but  not  during  the 
regular  school-hours.  Vocal  music  is  taught  in  all  tho  Christian  Brothers’  schools  which  I visited. 

Latin,  French,  Euclid,  and  Algebra  were  taught  in  a few  of  the  more  pretentious  schools. 
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22.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  drawn  up  a pro^p'amino  of  instruction  for 
Natioiiil  schools,  by  which  the  division  of  the  school  into  classes,  and  the  degree  of  iiroSciency  to  be 
expected  from  each  class  is  regulated.  The  programme  states  the  minimum  degree  of  proficiency  to 
he  required  from  scholars  in  each  class.  I found  that  the  schools  followed  the  programme  exact  y, 
with  this  oxcention,  that  the  scholars  in  the  lowest  division  of  each  class  did  not  come  up  to  the 
standard  required,  and  that  this  failure  was  especially  reiiia!  liable  in  aiithmctic.  I ho  books  used  are 
onblislied  by  the  Commissioners  at  very  low  prices,  and  the  supply  was  generally  sufficient.  Eeadiiig 
w learnt  and  practised  in  tlic  books  of  reading  lessons,  of  which  tliere  is  a graduated  series,  each  class 
having  its  own  hook  of  reading  lessons.  . , , i i i a -a.  a • e 

The  First  Book  is  most  elementary;  hegmmng  with  the  alplmhot,  it  contains  very  few 
words  of  more  than  one  syllable.  The  most  difficult  lesson  in  the  Second  Book  is  a selection 
from  Bobinson  Crusoe,  in  which  the  original  te.xt  has  been  altered  by  simphfying  the.  words. 
The  lessons  are  said  to  he  arranged  in  order  of  difficulty;  hut  the  arrangement  has  been  so  much 
changed,  in  successive  editions  of  the  hook,  as  to  cause  considerable  confusion  in  schools  when  the 
children’s  books  were  not  all  of  the  same  edition.  I found  that  tho  book  was  not  gencrall.-)  read 
through  ; the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  second  class  could  only  read  the  first  few  lessons,  and 
the  hio-hest  division  of  the  class  had  seldom  read  much  more  than  half  the  book.  Beading  in  this 
class  was  nothing  more  than  a puzzling  out  of  the  words,  or  a repetition  from  memory,  cxccpt  m 
the  case  of  the  scholars  in  the  highest  division  who  could  generally  read  a sentence  without  stopping 
at  every  word  of  any  length  or  difficulty.  The  Third  Book  contains  a selection  of  passages  which 
hear  some  marks  of  adaptation  for  inexperienced  readers,  but  their  language  is  not  very  different 
from  that  in  common  use.  I found  that  this  hook  also  was  not  usually  read  through.  But  wjici  cas, 
in  the  second  class  I not  unfrequently  noticed  that  the  child  instead  of  reading,  was  repeating  the 
sentence  ; the  portions  of  the  Third  Book  which  had  been  used  had  not  been  read  over  so  frequently 
as  to  enable  the  scholars  to  know  the  passages  by  heart.  The  use  of  a portion  only  of  those  hooks 
is  due  to  the  very  general  practice  of  making  the  scholars  in  the  higher  classes  return  to  the  beginning 
of  the  hook,  or  to  that  part  of  it  which  the  new  members  liave  read,  whenever  a promotion  is  made. 
The  Fourth  Book  contains  passages  from  well-known  authors,  interspersed  with  scraps  ot  science, 
history  and  geography,  such  as  might  have  been  selected  from  any  jjopular  treatise.  Scholars  _m  this 
class  could  read  any  portion  of  the  hook  ATith  ease  and  fluency,  though  without  mucli  expression  or 
intelligence.  1 found,  however,  that  they  understood  what  they  read  much  better  than  their  manner 
of  reading  seemed  to  indicate.  . , i i tj. 

24.  Tlie  scholars  were  always  well  supplied  with  books  even  in  the  poorer  schools.  It  was  vciy 
seldom  that  the  teacher  was  obliged  to  lend  copies  of  the  lesson  book  when  a class  came  xtpto  read  to 
me.  The  hooks  were  the  propekv  of  the  children,  and  might  be  taken  away  fi-om  the  school. 

25.  Writing  in  conv-books  is  practised  by  all  classes  except  the  first ; the  third  and  fotirtli  classes 

in  all  cases,  and  sometimes  the  higher  division  of  the  second,  are  m the  habit  ol  writing  iiom 
dictation  on  slates.  Where  tlie  second  class  children  did  not  write  from  dictation  they  were  accustomed 
to  copy  a few  sentences  from  their  book  of  reading  lessons.  The  handwriting  on  the  copy-books  was 
very  good,  and  the  dictation  exercises  were  in  neaidy  all  cases  well  written,  but  the  spelling  uas 
generally  deplorable.  The  dictariou  exercise  which  I frequently  gave  to  the  third  class  was  this— 
•‘No  animals  are  more  common  than  spiders,  we  find  them  everywhere,  tionie  have  their  dwelhugin 
our  houses,  some  in  the  fields,  some  in  the  crevices  of  an  old  wall,  some  float  on  their  we j in  the 
air.”  I generally  gave  out  the  passage  myself,  but  occasionally  I asked  the  teacher  to  do  it,  tlimking 
that  my  English  pronunciation  might  be  the  source  of  the  errors  in  spelling.  The  result,  however, 
was  the  same ; many  children  could  not  write  the  sentence  without  making  at  least  four  imstakes. 
The  word  crevices  thev  could  hardly  be  expected  to  know,  but  the  other  words  are  tolerably  familiar. 
The  children  in  the  second  class  also,  in  copying  words  from  their  lesson-book  were  very  inaccnrato. 
Tlie  scholars  in  the  fourth  class  generally  wrote  from  dictation  on  paper,  but  in  a few  cases  they  gave 
in  their  own  words  the  substance  of  a lesson  they  had  lately  learned.  _ i i r 

2'i  Arithmetic  is  the  subject  taught  with  the  least  success.  Bumeration  seems  to  have  been  tor- 
gotten;  the  simple  rules,  except  long  division,  are  tolerably  well  known  ; the  componiul  rules  arc 
siiDposed  to  relate  to  monev  onlv,  and  are  practised  before  reduction  has  been  learned.  Ihe  lule  of 
throe  is  called  proportion,  hilt  is  taught  in  the  vicious  way  indicated  by  the  former  name  ; a question  that 
would  have  been  called  formerly  in  England  an  example  of  the  rule  of  three  inverse  was  very  seldom 
worked  correctly  bv  the  scholars,  because  they  had  never  understood  the  principles  of  the  rule. 
Pi  actiee,  both  simple  and  compound,  is  learned  by  scholars  in  the  fourth  class,  hut  compound  practice 
is  limited  to  questions  involving  the  price  of  quannties  expressed  in  avoirdupois  weight.  Ihesc  sums 
were  worked  by  a method  which  I had  never  seen  before,  and  which  no  one  was  able  to  explain 
satisfactorily.  In  a few  schools  the  most  advanced  scholars  could  work  sums  m simp  e interest.  1 
found  that  it  was  useless  to  ask  any  of  the  scholars  to  try  to  work  a.  sum  that  was  not  a direct  exainple 
of  a rule  he  had  learned.  Indeed,  the  conclusion  that  1 have  arrived  at  witli  regai-d  to  the  teaclung 
of  arithmetic  is,  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  children  the  reason  of  the  difterent  rules,  or 
to  give  them  anything  more  valuable  than  a power  of  manipulating  figures  in  accordance  with  certain 
dirictions.  For  young  children  who  are  learning  the  first  four  rules,  perhaps  it  would  be  useless 
f.o  try  to  do  this;  hut  I am  sure  tliat  boys  should  know  something  more  of  the  principle  of  proportion 
than  is  shown  in  the  old  rule— “ Put  the  single  denomination  in  the  third  place,  &c. ; and  that  a 
knowledge  of  compound  practice  which  enables  them  to  work  sums  of  one  kind  only  by  a inetliod 
they  do  not  understand  is  worthless.  , . „ 

i<3  2T.  English  grammar  is  taught  in  all  classes  except  the  lowest ; some  of  the  scholars  could  repeat  the 

definitions  of  grammatical  terms  given  in  the  text-book,  and  the  more  advanced  were  able  to  parse  a 
sentence  in  their  book  of  reading  lessons  ; but  tho  greater  number  could  not  do  more  than  assign  t le 
proper  parts  of  speech  to  words  taken  at  random  from  the  book.  Geography  is  earned  by  all  the 
classes  mveept  the  lowest.  Tho  proficiency  in  this  subject  was  generally  very  creditable.  Ihe  c nldrcn 
repeated  the  explanations  of  geographical  terms  very  much  in  the  words  of  their  tcxt-boolis,^  but 
they  could  generally  give  examples  which  showed  that  they  understood  what  they  had  learned. 
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Without  loolnng  at  the  map  they  could  mention  the  names  and  describe  the  positions  of  the  countries 
in  Europe,  and  their  capitals  ; they  could  generally  mention  the  divisions  into  provinces,  the  counties 
and  ciiief  towns  of  Ireland,  and  occasionally  possessed  a similar  acquaintance  with  the  chief  geographical 
facts  relating  to  England.  The  quickness  and  intelligence  shown  in  the  answers  to  questions  on 
this  subject  was  rcmaihablc.  In  the  National  schools  I did  not  find  any  boys  learning  mathematics 
or  languages,  either  ancient  or  modern.  In  the  girls’  schools  both  plain  and  fancy  work  is  learned  by 
most  of  the  girls.  The  proficiency  of  the  children  in  the  convent  schools  and  in  the  ordinary  National 
schools  was  much  the  same,  The  best  National  school  which  I visited  was  quite  equal  to  the  best  con- 
vent school  in  this  respect,  and  there  are  convent  scho'ols  below  the  general  average  of  National  schools. 

28.  The  subjects  taught  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  differ  slightly  from  those  taught  in  the  Cliristian  nro- 
National  schools;  grammar  and  geography  are  not  learned  by  the  lower  classes,  but  only  reading,  thcra  teach  tb<- 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  division  of  these  schools  into  classes  is  also  nearly  the  same.  Each 

class  has  a book  of  reading  lessons  corresponding  to  the  book  used  in  the  class  of  the  same  rank  tarysubjects 
in  the  National  school.  Tire  books  in  the  Christian  Brotliers’  school,  however,  are  rather  more 
diflicult ; the  lowest  class  is  expected  to  be  able  to  read,  and  their  book  is  intermediate  between  Books  used, 
the  First  and  Second  Books  in  tire  National  schools.  The  passages  selected  are  many  of  them  of  a 
religious  nature,  and  -would  probably  be  considered  unsuitable  for  use  in  a school  attended  by 
cliildren  of  various  creeds.  Writing  is  taught  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  National  schools,  -with  much 
the  same  result  ; the  handwriting  is  excellent,  the  spelling  indifferent.  In  the  higliest  class  the  boys 
are  tauglit  to  write  origina.1  composition.  At  the  school  which  I examined  this  exercise  took  the  form  of 
a letter,  and  I Iravc  specimens  which  were  written  for  me  on  the  spot  without  previous  notice,  and 
under  my  inspection,  ihese  would  do  credit  to  boys  of  the  same  age  who  had  received  the  best 
education. 

29.  Arithmetic  is  taught  in  tlie  same  way  asin  the  National  schools,  and  I could  not  discover  that  the  Arithmetic  m 

boys  had  any  better  hold  of  the  principles  than  the  boys  in  the  National  schools.  Mental  arithmetic  was  National 

taught  with  great  success  in  the  school  which  1 visited.  The  boys  in  the  highest  class  were  arranged 

in  two  lines  facing  each  other  and  challenges  were  exchanged  from  side  to  side : the  rapidity  with  much^rartised. 
which  tlie  answers  were  given  was  such  that  I could  keep  up  with  the  boys  with  great  difficulty, 
although  I bad  the  advantage  of  a pencil  and  paper.  'Whether  the  accomplishrnent  is  worth  the  labour 
and  time  which  must  have  been  spent  in  acquiring  it  is  doubtful.  Geography  and  grammar  are,  as  I 
have  said,  taught  in  the  higher  part  of  the  school  only.  Although  the  boys  had  been  learning  these 
subjects  for  a shorter  time  than  the  hoys  in  t)ie  corresponding  classes  in  the  National  school  their 
knowledge  was  not  at  all  inferior ; but  the  class  which  I examined  was  the  highest  in  the  school  The 
History  of  England  and  Ireland  is  taught,  and  tiie  boys  exhibited  the  amount  of  knowledge  that  might 
he  expected  after  a study  of  any  school  manual  of  English  History.  The  eagerness  with  which  some 
of  my  questions  were  answered  showed  that  certain  parts  of  the  history  of  their  country  excited  the 
hoys’  interest  keenly.  Mensuration,  Euclid,  and  algebra  are  taught  when  there  are  boys  who  have  Hi^-hersub- 
made  sufficient  progress  to  allow  them  to  begin  these  subjects.  In  one  school  some  of  the  boys  were  jeets- 
learning  Latin,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  admission  to  the  College  at  Maynooth. 

30.  The  subjects  taught  iii  the  parochial  and  other  Protestant  schools  unaided  by  the  State  are  of  Parochial 
course  in  the  main  identical  with  those  taught  in  the  National  schools.  The  chief  points  in  which  the  two 
classes  of  schools  differ  are  these — in  the  parodiial  schools  writing  from  dictation  is  not  practised  so  uni- 
versally as  in  the  National  schools,  and  the  history  of  England  is  learnt.  Many  of  the  parochial  schools 

are  ill  connexion  with  the  Church  iilducation  Society,  which  issues  a programme  of  instruction  and  re- 
commends the  hooks  to  he  used.  The  books  are  altogether  inferior  to  those  pubhshed  by  the  National  Scanty  supply 
board  and  the  supply  was  very  scanty  in  most  schools.  The  books  of  reading  lessons  were  these — the  an<i 

Dublin  Spelling  Book,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  First  Book  published  by  the  National  Board,  a look 
of  reading  lessons,  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Kno-wledge,  adapted  to  the  third 
standard  under  the  linglisli  Revised  Code,  and  a History  of  England  published  by  the  same  Society. 

The  two  latter  books  were  apparently  used  indiscriminately  by  all  the  children  who  could  read.  'I'lie 
hooks  were  not  in  all  cases  the  property  of  the  children  and  frequently  appeared  to  have  been  but 
little  used.  In  some  schools  I received  a strong  impression  that  reading  was  not  practised  by  using 
tliose  books,  but  that  the  daily  reading  of  Scripture  was  considered  to  he  sufficient.  There  is  a rule 
of  the  ('hurch  Education  Society  that  Scripture  is  not  to  he  used  except  for  the  purpose  of  religious 
instruction,  but  that  rule  ,can  hardly  be  supposed  to  exclude  the  practise  of  the  art  of  reading. 

Arithmetic  is,  on  the  whole,  less  efficiently  taught  in  these  schools  than  in  any  others ; hut  indeed 
the  same  remarlc  may  be  extended  to  secular  instruction  in  general.  There  is  an  entire  want  of  system 
in  most  of  tliese  schools.  The  programme  of  the  Cliurcli  Education  Society  may  be  professedly 
adopted  as  a guide,  but  its  regulations  are  not  universally  obeyed.  The  principle  on  which  the 
chililren  were  divided  into  classes  I frequently  failed  to  discover.  In  each  class  of  one  scliool  I 
have  found  children,  of  whom  scarcely  two  reached  a similar  degree  of  proficiency  in  tlie  three 
subjects,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  More  frequently  the  reading  and  writing  of  a class  was 
fairly  equal  throughout,  hut  in  arithmetic  all  was  confusion— some  scholars  able  to  work  sums  iu  the 
rule  of  three,  others  unable  to  work  examples  of  the  simple  rules. 

3I_.  The  e.xtreme  importance  attached  to  religious  instruction  in  these  schools  probably  e.xplains  the  Great  import- 
inferiority  of  the  scholars  in  secular  knowledge  and  their  apparently  anomalous  classification.  One  attached 

liour  daily  out  of  the  six,  during  whidi  the  children  are  supposed  to  attend,  is  given  to  the  reading 
of  Scripture,  and,  besides  this,  portions  of  Scripture  arc  learnt  by  heart  by  all  the  children.  Those  ' 

whose  parents  do  not  object  are  taught  the  Cliurch  Catechism.  An  hour  and  a half  daily  will 
therefore  be  a moderate  estimate  of  tho  time  devoted  to  religious  instruction. 

32.  At  almost  every  parochial  school,  which  1 visited,  disa])pointmont  was  expressed  at  my  refusal  to 
examine  tlie  children  in  religious  knowledge.  I can  understand  the  reason,  because  I had  the 
advantage  of  attending  the  examination  of  a parochial  school  held  by  the  Inspector  of  the  Church 
Education  Society.  The  fluency  with  wJiich  the  children  repeated  the  portion  of  Scripture  that  had 
been  Icarirt  by  heart,  and  their  intelligent  answers  on  other  portions  of  Scripture,  were  very 

C 
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remaTkatle,  and  must  have  been  the  result  of  very  considerable  care  and  attention.  This  school, 
however,  was  much  above  the  average  of  parochial  schools  in  most  respects. 

Endowed  33.  The  schools  under  the  Board  of  Krasinus  Smith  are  very  similar  to  the  parochial  schools,  and, 

setooU.  except  in  Dublin,  they  take  the  place  of  parochial  schools,  and  are  under  the  control  of  the  Incumbent 

of  the  parish.  , , , , i t x-  /-.  i 

34.  The  Dublin  school  can  no  longer  be  called  a primary  school,  the  boys  learn  Latin,  breek, 
mathematics,  and  modern  languages.  The  master  has  raised  the  school  to  its  jiresent  condition; 
when  he  was  appointed  the  school  was  attended  by  children  of  the  same  class  as  the  scholars  in  the 
parochial  schools,  and  had  no  extraordinary  reputation,  but  he  raised  the  cliaractcr  of  the  instruction 
with  such  success  that  the  school  is  now  crowded  with  boys  whose  object  is  to  get  an  education  that 
will  enable  them  to  pass  the  Civil  Service  Examinations,  or  to  enter  Trinity  College. 

35.  The  other  endowed  schools,  not  parochial  schools,  which  I visited,  were  not  distinguishable  from 
the  parochial  schools  in  respect  of  the  subjects  taught.  I saw  three  of  these  schools,  Ralph 
Macklin’s,  and  Knight's  Endowed  scliools  in  Dublin,  and  the  Blue  school  at  Drogheda.  The 
last  is  a charity  school  in  which  twelve  boys  are  fed,  clothed,  and  educated.  The  master  of  the 
charity  school  is  also  master  of  the  parochial  school,  and  the  charity  boys  attend  the  parochial  school. 
Ralph  Maclclin’s  school  is  more  pretentious  than  a parochial  scliool,  the  hoys  in  the  highest  class 
were  learning  Latin,  French,  Euclid,  and  Algebra ; two  or  tlirce  possessed  a smattering  of  Latin,  somo 
more  were  able  with  the  master’s  assistance  to  conjugate  tlie  verb  parUr,  but  their  knowledge  of 
French  was  limited  to  the  earlier  portions  of  the  grammar  which  they  used.  Of  Euclid  and  algebra 
they  know  nothing.  I afterwards  examined  in  the  less  ambitious  subjects  of  arithmetic  and  writing 
from  dictation — the  results  were  most  unsatisfactory.  Knight’s  Endowed  school  is  a ch.irity  school 
which  supplies  the  place  of  a parochial  school  in  the  precinct  of  the  Cathedral  ot  St.  Patrick ; the 
number  of  boys  admitted  is  twenty,  and  the  education  is  similar  to  that  given  in  parochial  schools. 

Schools  sup-  3(i.  Besides  these  scliools  in  which  secular  instruction  is  professedly  the  chief  object  for  which  the 
ported  by  the  gchools  aro  intended,  I visited  two  schools  mpported  by  the  Irish  Church  Missions  Society.  Une,  a 
Society  for  Pro-  .^as  Called  a ragged  school,  though  the  boys  were  mucli  better  clotlied  tlian  the  generality 

gSmis"  of  “those  who  attend  the  National  schools,  but  1 was  told  that  their  clotiics  was  the  reward  of  their 

eions.  ref^ular  attendance.  The  religious  instruction  was  the  predominant  feature  of  the  education  given 

in  the  school,  the  secular  instruction  being  considered  quite  suhordinate.  A scliool  for  girls  belonging 
to  the  same  society  was  similar  in  its  aim.  Here  the  girls  were  lioarded  and  lodged  as  well  as  clothed. 
In  both  schools  the  course  of  instruction  was  the  same  for  children  of  all  rciigions;  indeed,  I was 
told  that  “ controversy"  was  taught  in  order  to  instruct  those  who  were  not  yet  Protestants,  and  to 
strengthen  the  principles  of  those  who  were. 

Wantof  sys-  37.  The  universal  adoption  of  the  same  system  of  education  in  the  national  schools  render.?  it  possible 
tern  ill  the  paj-  general  description  of  the  education  given  in  them  tolerably  fair.  The  parochial  school  in 

* which  the  common  feature  is  the  compulsory  religious  instruction,  cannot  be  so  well  included  in  one 
with  the  Na-  account.  Some  parochial  schools  were  systematically  conducted  and  tiie  scholars  in  them  as  proficient 
tional  schools.  secular  knowledge  as  the  Scholars  ill  the  national  schools;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  were 
parochial  schools  which  were  in  every  point  much  inferior  to  any  national  school,  and  this  inferiority 
seemed  to  me  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  irregular  way  in  whicli  tlie  school  was  conducted.  It  is  this 
want  of  system  and  method  which  makes  a general  account  of  them  so  difficult  and  unsatisfactory. 
Kational  33-  By  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board  all  teachers  of  national  schools  must  he  either  “ classed,” 

teachers  all  of  0^  “probationers.”  A classed  teacher  has  passed  an  official  examination,  on  the  result  of  which,  and  on  his 
trieii  efficiency.  p^Q^d  efficiency  as  a teacher  his  class  depends.  A probationer  has  not  been  e.xamined,  but  in  order 
to  be  retained  in  a school  must  appear  at  the  examination,  should  a summons  be  sent.  Of  eighty-niiie 
principal  teachers  of  schools  wfiich  1 visited  four  only  were  probationers.  Two  bad  been  just 
appointed  to  schools,  and  expected  to  he  summoned  to  the  examination  ; the  other  two  were  teachers 
of  schools  which  had  been  in  operation  for  some  years  before  they  were  placed  under  tiie 
superintendence  of  the  National  Board.  The  originalteacheni  had  been  retained  in  tlieir  places,  ;yiriiout 
being  compelled  to  pass  the  official  examination.  There  are  three  classes  of  teachers,  and  three  divisions 
ill  etmh  class.  The  examinatiou  of  a teacher  for  classification  generally  precedes,  or  immediately  follows 
the  first  appointment  to  a national  school,  but  a teacher  who  wishes  to  improve  Ids  class  may  be  again 
admitted  to  the  examination,  if  the  Inspector  makes  a favourable  report  of  the  state  of  liis  school, 
and  a teacher  may  be  depressed  if  the  Inspector  considers  that  his  school  is  not  properly  conducted. 
This  being  the  extent  to  which  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  affects  his  classification,  tlie  examination 
is  clearly  the  more  important  influence.  A comparison  of  the  state  of  schools  under  teachers  of  various 
classes  was  the  only  available  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  classification  as  an  indication  of  the 
efficiency  of  teachers.  The  test  is  not  very  accurate  since  many  local  circumstances  beyond  the 
teacher’s  control  may  assist  or  hinder  his  efforts.  However,  the  schools  whicli  appeared  to  be  especially 
well  managed,  and  in  which  the  scholars  had  made  the  greatest  progress,  were  under  the  care  of 
teachers  who  had  obtained  a high  class,  and  the  inferior  schools  were  generally  conducted  by  teachers 
with  a low  class. 

Many  of  thorn  39.  ilost  of  the  schoolmastcrs  and  a large  proportion  of  tiie  mistresses  had  passed  through  a course 
have  hera  of  training  at  the  normal  school  in  Dublin.  The  masters  of  twenty-four  out  of  twenty-seven  schools 

Dublin  which  I visited  in  Dublin,  and  the  mistresses  of  twenty-five  out  of  thirty-five  schools  had  been  trained. 

The  masters  of  thirteen  out  of  seventeen  National  schools  in  the  country,  and  the  mistresses  of  three 
out  of  ten  schools  had  been  trained.  The  untrained  teachers  were  generally  mucii  younger  than 
the  rest,  and  only  recently  appointed  to  their  schools.  With  four  exceptions,  all  National  teachers 
had  been  educated  in  National  schools,  and  had  been  monitors  and  assistant  teachers  before  their 
appointment  as  principal  teachers.  Thus  any  teacher,  trained  or  untrained,  must  have  become 
thoroughlv  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  his  work  before  ho  is  appointed  to  take  charge  of  a school. 
I could  not  observe  that  the  untrained  teachers  wore  at  all  inferior  to  trained  teachers  of  the  same 
grade,  and  in  similar  situations.  The  larger  proportion  of  untrained  teachers  is  composed  of  females 
who  had  in  many  cases  been  monitresses  in  one  of  the  large  convent  schools  in  Dublin. 
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40.  The  teachers  of  schools  attended  by  boys  only  -were  men  in  all  eases  except  one.  The  exception  The  sex  of 
was  the.lower  school  for  boys  in  the  St.  Patrick’s  National  Schools  in  Dublin,  in  which  all  the  teachers  teachers  and 
were  women.  Judging  from  the  excellence  of  this  school  I should  think  that  in  all  similar  schools 

female  teachers  would  be  preferable.  ,'Ul  girls’  schools  and  infant  schools  were  under  female  teachers.  ^ 

In  tlio  country  where  there  are  schools  attended  botli  by  boys  and  girls,  the  teacher  is  sometimes 
male  and  sometimes  female.  These  schools  are  generally  so  small  that  there  is  no  assistant  teacher, 
but  in  one  of  them  the  master's  wife  acted  and  was  paid  as  an  assistant  teacher.  The  popular  feeling, 

I was  told,  was  in  favour  of  male  teachers  in  mixed  schools,  but  the  managers  of  schools  said  that  they  in  mixed 
preferred  a female.  Female  teacher.s  appeared  to  maintain  order  in  these  schools,  and.  to  teach  the  schoolsafcmaie 
children  quite  as  well  as  male  teachers.  In  most  schools  there  are  monitors,  and  in  the  larger  schools  P^^r- 
assistant  teachers.  The  monitors  did  not  attempt  to  teach  the  higher  classes,  but  the  assistant  teachers  manayrs.°° 
were  not  confined  to  any  particular  part  of  the  school.  I did  not  observe  any  case  of  neglect  of  the 
lower  classes  by  the  teachers.  In  Dublin,  where  most  of  the  larger  schools  are  situated  such  neglect  is  Younger  cwi- 
rendered  impossible  by  dividing  the  schools  into  two  independent  parts,  each  of  which  is  considered  as  a not  ne- 
separato  school.  Ihe  upper  school  contains  the  higher  classes,  the  fourth,  third,  and  part  of  the  second, 
in  most  cases ; the  lower  school  the  rest  of  the  children  who  are  too  old  to  remain  in  the  infant  school. 

The  teachers  of  the  schools  wore,  as  a rule,  quite  independent ; though  in  one  school  which  I visited 
the  two  departments  were  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  head  of  the  higher  school.  I have 
noticed  jealousy  between  the  teachers  of  such  schools ; in  one  instance  the  teacher  in  the  higher  school 
complained  to  me  that  the  cliildren  were  not  sent  up  as  soon  as  they  were  ready  for  promotion. 

Where  the  school-fees  are  paid  to  the  teachers  there  is  doubtless  a temptation  to  detain  children  as 
long  as  possible  in  the  lower  school.  In  the  case  I have  mentioned,  however,  that  temptation  did 
not  exist,  because  the  manager  received  the  school-fees,  and  paid  the  teachers  a fixed  stipend. 

41.  The  appointment  and  dismissal  of  teachers  is  in  the  power  of  the  managers  of  schools,  but  the  Appointment  of 
Commissioners  reserve  theriglitof  withdrawing  their  contribution  towards  thesalary  of  any  teacher  whom  teachers, 
they  consider  incompetent,  and  of  absolutely  dismissing  the  teachers  of  vested  schools.  Both  teachers 

and  managers  were  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  as  far  as  I could  ascertain ; at  least  no  complaint 

was  ever  made  to  me  on  the  subject.  No  case  of  dismissal  had  occurred  recently  in  any  school  which 

I visited.  The  relations  between  managers  and  teaclicrs,  as  a rule,  appear  to  be  very  friendly.  At  the 

wor.st,  the  manager  never  troubled  himself  about  the  school,  and  left  the  teacher  to  do  what  he  could 

for  himself.  When,  as  is  generally  the  case,  no  residence  for  the  teacher  is  attached  to  the  school,  I 

found  that  the  teachers  did  not  wish  for  it,  but  would  prefer  an  increase  of  salary  ; it  was  stated  to  me 

as  a reason,  tliat  if  the  teachers  lived  close  to  the  school  or  church,  the  manager  might  have  an 

opportunity  of  compelling  tliem  to  undertake  additional  labour.  The  teachers  had,  with  very  few  ex-  Teachers  have 

cejitions,  adopted  and  pursued  their  calling  froni  the  time  that  they  were  scholars  in  National  schools,  employmeot 

and  they  have  no  other  occujiation  now.  One  National  school  teacher  kept  a newspaper  shop  ; nnd  I 

heard  that  anotlier  gave  private  lessons  out  of  school-hours.  In  a country  school,  the  master  told  me 

that  he  wanted  logo  away  immediately  after  the  ordinary  time  of  closing  the  school,  in  order  to  survey  a 

field  for  a farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  another  school  there  was  aresidence,  M’ith  three  acres  of 

ground  rent-free  for  the  use  of  the  master ; the  ground  he  cultivated.  These  were  the  only  instances 

which  came  to  my  knowledge  of  teachers  having  any  employment  which  had  no  connexion  with  the 

school.  The  teachers  of  many  schools  hold  evening  schools  in  winter,  for  which  they  receive  £5 

from  the  National  Boai'd,  in  addition  to  their  class  salary,  and  in  a Dublin  school  tlie  master  was 

paid  by  the  parish  priest  for  teaching  a Sunday-school.  I was  surprised  to  find  that  so  few  of  the 

teachers  endeavoured  to  obtain  employment  for  the  hours  during  which  they  were  not  engaged  in. 

the  school,  for,  by  nearly  all,  the  amount  of  salaiy  they  received  was  declared  to  be  insufficient. 

The  salary  is  derived  from  three  sources — the  National  J^oard,  school-fees,  and  the  manager  or  local 
subscriptions. 

42.  Ihe  Commissioners,  in  their  regulations,  state  that,  before  a National  school  can  be  estab-  Salariesoniy 
lished,  satisfactory  assurance  must  be  made  to  them  that  some  provision  will  be  made  from  local  the  amount  of 
sources  to  increase  the  teacher’s  salary  in  addition  to  the  school-fees,  thus  clearly  enunciating  the 

opinion  that  the  amount  of  salary  derived  from  their  payment,  and  the  school-fees,  is  not  suffi-  Boardand'^e 
cient  remuneration.  In  the  Dublin  schools,  the  managers  generally  make  some  addition  to  the  school-fees, 
teachers’  salaries,  and  the  principal  teachers  receive  considerably  more  than  the  masters  of  country 
schools,  wlio  have  in  general  nothing  except  the  salary  paid  by  the  National  Board  and  the  school- 
fees.  'The  avei-age  income  of  the  masters  of  schools  in  Dublin,  which  I visited,  is  not  less  than  £Q0 
per  annum.  Some  of  them  receive  considerably  more ; the  highest  master's  salary  was  £102  (with  a 
residence),  the  lowest  £33,  without  a residence.  In  country  schools,  the  avoi’age  salary  of  a master 
18  not  more  than  £40;  but  there  are  many  schools  which  are  under  a mistress,  who  receives  very 
much  less.  'The  schoolmistresses'  salaries  in  Dublin  are  much  lower  than  the  masters’.  The  average 
salary  is  about  £35 — in  the  cotmtry,  about  The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  are  much 

smaller.  Residences  are  very  seldom  provided  for  the  teachers,  and  therefore  all  their  expenses  must 
bo  covered  by  their  salaides. 

43.  'L'he  remarkable  difference  in  the  salaries  paid  in  Dublin  and  in  the  country  schools  is 
duo  to  two  causes.  Tlie  teachers  in  Dublin  are  generally  of  a higlicr  grade  than  those  in  the  country, 
and  therefore  receive  a larger  stipend  from  the  National  Board;  the  amount  derived  from  school- 
fees,  and  from  other  local  sources,  is  also  much  larger.  Of  course  the  expense  of  living  in  Dublin  is 
greater  than  in  the  country,  hut  the  difference  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  average 
Dublin  salary  above  the  average  counti-y  salary. 

44.  The  teachers,  almost  without  exception,  complained  of  the  insufficiency  of  their  salaries.  They  Teaoiiere  dis- 
M0  unable,  if  married,  to  save  anything,  and  yet  the  only  support  which  they  can  expect  satisOed. 

in  old  age  or  bad  healtli,  must  bo  the  provisiou  they  make  for  themselves.  The  teachers  of 
schools  wliere  the  amount  of  the  school-foes  was  small,  and  no  assistance  was  given  by  the 
manager,  told  me  that  their  income  was  barely  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  wants.  'The  teachers  of 
countiy  schools  are  in  still  worse  circumstances,  and  the  result  is,  that  iu  the  mixed  schools  female 
II.  C 2 
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teachers  are  gradually  taking  the  place  of  male  tcachery.  In  the  country  also,  there  is  groat^ 
culty  in  obtaining  monitors,  and  in  keeping  monitors  -who  have  been  appointed  and  are  in  receipt  of 
salary  from  the  National  Board.  Promising  boys  prefer  to  adopt  any  other  occupation  that  offers 
itself.  I was  told  of  one  or  two  monitors  who  had  given  up  their  posts  in  order  to  become  railway 
porters.  The  difHcuIty  in  getting  properly  qualified  boys  to  become  monitors  is  not  so  much  felt  in 
Dublin,  because  many  boys  are  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  continuing  tiicir  education,  and  at  the' 
same  time  earning  a little  money.  They  hope  to  qualify  themselves  for  situations,  which  could  only 
bo  obtained  bv  persons  who  had  received  a fair  education,  and  they  have  no  intention  of  adopting 
teaching  the  means  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  1 noticed  that  some  of  the  toacliers  were  physically 
incapable  of  any  hard  work,  either  on  account  of  ill  health  or  deformity;  and  a person  wlrose  ex- 
perience renders  ins  opinion  very  valuable,  told  me  that  it  was  a fact  tliat  the  teacher  s life  was  thought 
to  be  a resource  for  those  who  were  unable  to  get  their  living  by  manual  labour,  I think  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teachers  have  good  reason  for  thoir  complaint ; and  that  their  salaries  arc 
too  low.  It  may  bo  useful  to  compare  tlieir  salaries  wdth  those  of  the  parochial  teachers,  and  of 
another  body  of  men  who  may  he  considered  to  occupy  a similar  station — the  constables. 

45.  The  parochial  teachers  have  as  a rule  rather  larger  salaries  than  the  National  teachers,  a residence- 
rent-free,  and  in  addition  they  hold  the  office  of  parish  dork.  From  tliis  office  they  cannot  be  removed 
without  compensation,  and  thus  they  have  some  small  provision  for  old  age.  Besides,  the  private- 
liberality  which  provides  their  salaries,  would  probably  continue  to  help  them  when  they  were  obliged 
to  retire  from  active  woric.  The  constables  of  the  lowest  rank  arc  paid  from  to  £4  4 per  annum, 
according  to  the  length  of  their  service,  they  live  in  the  barrack,  their  uniform  is  provided  for  tliem, 
and  they  have  the  prospect  of  a pension  on  retiring  from  service.  Thus  the  parochial  teachers  and 
the  constables  are  in  better  circumstances  than  the  National  teachers,  both  with  regard  to  their  present 
income  and  expectation  of  pension.  The  constable's  pension  was  very  frequently  mentioned  to  me  by 
the  National  teachers  as  the  groat  object  of  their  wishes.  The  most  injurious  cfiect  of  the  low'ness  of 
the  salaries,  and  the  want  of  pension,  is  the  tendency  of  teachers  to  continue  at  their  posts,  when 
from  age  and  health  they  are  unable  to  do  thoir  duty  as  vigorously  as  is  desirable.  Ihon  the 
children  suffer,  unless  the  manager  citiicr  with  or  without  the  recommendation  of  t!ic  Inspector 
discharges  the  teacher.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  most  managers  would  think  such  a 
measure  too  harsh,  unless  they  could  see  that  some  provision  would  be  made  tor  the  retiring  teacher. 
It  is  true  that  the  National  Board  is  willing  to  grant  a sum  of  money  to  teachers  who  retire  after 
a certain  period  of  service,  but  the  amount  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  tlicm  for  more  than  one  or  two 
years,  and  does  not  succeed  in  inducing  superannuated  teachers  to  give  up  their  posts.  The  female 
teaeliers  who  receive  a much  smaller  salary  than  the  masters,  were  more  desirous  of  an  increase  of  their 
income  than  of  a pension.  They  were  as  a body  much  younger  than  the  masters,  and  probably  looked  for- 
ward to  marriage  as  the  close  of  their  work  in  schools.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  salary  paid  to 
schoolmistresses  in  National  and  parochial  schools  is  not  very  gi-eat ; but  in  the  parochial  schools  the 
misti-ess  was  frequently  the  wife  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  her  salary  was  considered  as  a,n  addition  to- 
his,  and  therefore  in  reality  the  parochial  teacher  was  much  better  paid  than  the  National  teacher. 

46.  The  work  done  by  the  National  teachers,  estimated  by  the  number  of  children  they  teach,  is  of 
course  much  greater  than  that  the  parochial  teachers  have  to  do.  Of  the  efficiency  of  the  two  classes  of 
teachers  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  from  results  only.  The  National  teachers  have  many  advantages — 
the  systematic  course  of  instruction  jircscribed  by  the  Commissioners,  the  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
school  business,  and  frequent  inspection,  combine  to  render  the  teacher’s  work  in  a measure  mechanical,, 
and  tliis  effect  is  iucreased  by  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  system  which  the  teachers  have 
acquired  as  scholars,  monitors,  or  assistant  teachers.  Inferior  teachers  may  go  througli  their  work  in 
a perfunctory  manner,  but  the  system  directs  their  efforts  so  that  the  scholars  receive  more  benefit 
than  they  could  from  the  capricious  zeal  of  more  energetic  persons,  who  were  allowed  to  adopt  any 
method  of  teaching  that  seemed  good  to  them.  The  parochial  teachers  may  conduct  their  schools 
as  they  please,  subject  only  to  the  interference  of  the  parish  clergyman.  They  have  had  no  training  for 
their  work,  except  such  as  may  be  given  in  the  central  school  in  Kildare-street,  and  whatever  this  may  he, 
it  is  no  substitute  for  the  long  and  thorough  preparation  received  by  the  national  teachers.  _ The  con- 
sequence is  that  their  school  business  is  conducted  in  the  most  unmetliodicalway — the  classification  of 
the  children,  the  time-table,  the  manner  in  which  the  school  rolls  are  kept,  even  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms — in  all  these  points  the  parochial  schools  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  the  National  schools. 
But  after  making  allowance  for  defective  machinery,  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  parochial  teachers  as  a 
body  are  not  equal  to  the  National  teachers ; yet  in  Dulilin  schools  their  salaries  are  not  less,  and 
in  the  country  considerably  higher  than  the  salaries  of  the  national  teachers,  and  in  addition 
they  have  in  nearly  all  cases  a residence  provided  for  them.  Their  woric  is  not  so  heavy  because 
the  number  of  children  in  the  parochial  schools  is  much  smaller  than  the  number  in  the  National 
schools.  The  schoolmaster  is  very  commonly  the  parish  clerk,  and  derives  a small  increase  to  his 
salary  from  his  office.  This  arrangement  has  been  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  clergy- 
man to  dismiss  a teacher  at  pleasure,  because  the  clerk’s  office  cannot  he  taken  away  froru  the 
holder.  Practically  no  difficulty  is  found  to  occur,  because  the  stipend  of  the  parish  dork  is  not 
sufficient  to  support  a man  who  has  nothing  else  to  depend  upon.  Assistant  teachers  and  monitors 
arc  unknown  in  parochial  schools.  The  number  of  scholars  in  any  school  that  I saw  was  not  large 
enough  to  require  another  teacher,  hut  a properly  qualified  monitor  would  have  been  very  useful  in 
many  of  the  schools.  It  seemed  as  if  the  disorder  and  confusion  that  exists  in  some  of  these  schools 
was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the  master  to  teach  all  tlie  scholars  at  the  same  time.  This  inconvenience 
might  be  avoided  by  the  employment  of  a monitor,  who  would  thus  receive  an  early  training  in  tho 
work  of  teaching,  of  the  greatest  value  to  him  if  he  intended  to  make  that  his  occupation  in  life. 
The  expense  was  occasionally  mentioned  as  a difficulty  which  prevented  the  appointment  of 
monitors,  but  in  most  of  these  schools  this  method  of  assisting  the  teacher  had  never  been 
thought  of.  At  present  there  are  very  few  schools  in  which  a boy  could  be  found  of  any  use  for 
such  a purpose.  In  Dublin,  and  occasionally  in  the  country,  the  parochial  teachers  are  assisted 
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by  the  frequent  visits  of  tlie  clergy  and  otlier  persons,  principally  ladies,  who  interest  tliemselves  in 
the  education  of  the  poor.  Tliia  sort  of  encouragement  is  scarcely  ever  given  to  the  National  teachers 
— an  indication  among  many  others,  tliat  all  local  interest  and  care  is  devoted  to  denominational 
education. 

47.  The  class  of  children  in  attendance  at  primary  schools,  the  regularity  of  their  attendance,  the  Clas-'  otclin 
period  during  which  they  remain  under  instruction,  and  the  proficiency  they  attain,  vary  considerably  in 
dirteront  ])laces  and  in  different  kinds  of  schools.  The  poorest  children,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mary'sviiou!--. 
state,  are  the  least  regular  and  the  most  ignorant.  The  schools  frequented  by  them  are  the  ordinary 
national  schools,  even  where,  as  in  Dublin,  convent  scliools  or  schools  of  the  Christian  brothers  are- 

also  in  0]5eration.  Tiie  children  who  form  tho  great  ma.jority  of  tlie  scholars  in  parochial  schools  are, 
as  a rule,  far  removed  from  destitution  and  -svant ; in  the  poorest  districts  of  Dublin  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  national  scholars  was  very  evident.  In  these  places  the  effect  on  the  national  Xationai 
schools  of  the  poverty  which  prevails  among  the  adjacent  population  was  strongly  forced  upon  my  sthooU/rc- 
notice.  I'lm  children  looked  half  starved,  and  wore  clothed  in  rags  which  seemed  scarcely  to  hold  ver” poor^wi'o 
together.  _ They  were  exceedingly  irregular  in  their  attendance,  being  often  absent  for  many  days  Ireri’ry^rre-' 
in  succession ; sometimes  because  an  opportunity  of  earning  a few  pence  had  been  offered  them, 
sometimes  because  their  parents  would  not  send  them  without  decent  clothing  and  without  food,  but 
more  fi'equcntly  because  no  one  cared  whetlier  they  went  to  school  or  not.  In  some  of  the  parochial 
schools  food  and  clothing  are  given  to  the  children  who  come  regulaidy  to  scliool,  and  in  consequence 
the  schools  are  better  attended.  The  amount  of  relief  given  is,  however,  but  small,  and  the  true 
reason  for  tlie  better  attendance  of  tlie  children  is  to  be  sought  in  the  greater  care  which  their 
parents  take  for  their  children  s education.  When  the  children  who  attend  the  National  schools  are 
not  so  exclusively  of  the  poorest  class  the  attendance  is  more  regular,  though  tliere  is  still  room  for 
improvement  when  population  is  so  numerous  that  it  is  impossible  to  urge  indirtduals  to  do  their 
duty  in  this  matter,  and  amongst  the  people  considerable  indifference  prevails. 

48.  In  the  very  poor  districts  most  children  cease  to  attend  national  schools  altogether  after  they  Perioaof.it- 

have  reached  the  age  of  eleven  years  ; in  parochial  schools  generally,  and  in  national  schools  which  are  short, 

more  favourably  situated,  tbe  period  of  attendance  is  prolonged  until  the  scholars  reach  thirteen  or 

even  fourteen  years.  The  degree  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  children  in  the  worst  schools  is  very  sained  verj- 
low.  Most  of  them  leave  school  before  they  have  passed  through  the  second  class;  they  cannot 
read  a sentence  of  ordinary  difficulty ; they  may  be  able  to  write  their  own  name  legibly,  and  in  very 
favourable  cases  to  copy  a few  words  from  a book ; at  the  best  they  have  learnt  the  four  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic,  but  arc  more  commonly  ignorant  of  anything  beyond  multiplication.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imaginchow  soon  theyrelapse  into  a state  of  perfect  ignorance.  Whether  a greater  amount  of  know- 
ledge might  not  have  been  expected  from  children  of  their  age  is  a question  to  which  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  their  attendance  during  that  period  when  tliey  were  supposed  to  be  under  instruction, 
gives  an  answer.  In  parochial  schools  and  national  schools  elsewhere  most  of  the  scholars  reach 
the  third  class,_  and  some  even  tlie  fourth,  before  they  leave  school  altogether.  They  can  read 
a newspaper  with  difficulty,  but  sufficiently  well  to  induce  them  to  keep  up  their  power  of  reading 
or  even  to  im]irove  it ; they  can  write  tolerably,  and  Icnow  the  four  simple  rules,  sometimes  also  the  elsewhere  mere 
four  compound  rules  and  proportion.  When  so  much  knowledge  hashcen  acquired  there  is  somehope  satisfa.-rorj% 
that  it  may  ho,  if  not  increased,  at  least  not  entirely  lost  during  the  active  life  of  the  scholars.  In 
the  country  I fimnd  no  schools  in  which  the  scholars  were  so  nuproraising  as  in  the  very  poor  Dublin 
Gchools  : the  attendance  also,  except  at  those  seasons  when  there  is  a great  demand  for’laboiir  in  the 
fields,  is  fairly  regular.  The  diildren  remain  at  school  until  the  age  of  twelve  or  even  thirteen  years,  and 
not  unfrcquently  return  when  they  are  out  of  work,  or  when  they  have  left  one  place  and  have  not  found 
anotlier.  Tlie  proportion  of  scholars  wlio  reach  the  third  class  is  considerably  larger  than  in  the  poor 
town  schools.  but_  is  not  so  large  ns  in  the  best.  On  tlie  whole,  however,  the  state  of  education  is  ana  in  iii-.- 
more  satisfactory  in  the  country  tlian  in  Dublin,  There  are  several  causes  which  tend  to  produce  country  as 
tliis  state  of  things;  tho  population  of  each  district  is  much  smaller,  and  is  amenable  to  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  and  teachers,  whicii  in  the  densely  pojnilated  town  districts  is  unavailable ; the  condition  ** 
of  the  people  is  better,  there  is  little  or  no  positive  destitution,  and  there  is  not  much  opportunity  for 
getting  work  for  children  of  tender  age.  At  the  same  time  the  parents  are  not  much  more  an.xious 
about  the  progress  which  their  children  make  tliaii  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  are  not  so  careful 
in  sending  them  regularly  to  school  as  they  ought  to  be. 

49.  In  order  to  improve  the  state  of  education  in  the  town  several  suggestions  have  been  made.  SuRgcnimis  foi- 
Thoy  may  be  classed  under  three  lieacls — gratuitous  instruction,  rewards  for  regular  attendance,  legal  >"n>ruvi.iii(iit. 
compulsion.  The  first  method  has  long  been  tried  with  most  unsatisfactory  results.  In  many  parochial 
schools  no  fees  are  ever  asked  for,  and  the  attendance  is  not  at  all  more  regular.than  in  other  schools 
in  which  the  scholars  are  drawn  from  the  same  class.  In  the  national  schools  the  payment  of  fees  GratuUm-.- i„ 
is  never  required  as  a condition  of  admission,  and  I was  assured  wherever  I went  that  the  free  chil-  stnicti.'i:,  ” 
deen  were  the  most  irregular  in  every  way.  The  common  tendency  to  value  cheaply  that  which  costs 
notliing  is  productive  of  great  mischief  in  this  respect,  though  the  other  causes  which  I have  already 
mentioned,  the  poverty  of  the  parents,  and  tlic  use  they  make  of  their  children’s  labour  are  quite  as 
effectual.  No  doubt  instruction  must  he  given  gratuitously  to  a large  class  of  children,  hut  there  is 
danger  of  tlie  privilege  being  greatly  abused.  As  a means  of  attracting  the  poor  to  school  it  cannot 
he  very  effective,  as  far  as  past  experience  justifies  an  opinion  on  the  subject.  Rewards,  or  rather  Rc„-nni<  to 
bribes  for  attendance,  have  also  been  tried,  tlmugh  not  very  generally,  and  with  very  undesirable  results,  the  i-iiiuircn  for 
The  so-called  ragged  schools  are  ititenclecl  for  ciiildren  whose  poverty  forbids  their  attendance  else- 
wliere.  To  those  wlio  attend  regularly  clothes  and  food  are  given,  and  in  consequence  the  appearance 
of  the  scholars  is  not  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the  name  of  the  schools.  The  effect  of  these 
schools  is  said  to  be  very  pernicious  in  some  respects,  they  tempt  parents  to  neglect  their  duties  to 
their  children  because  other  persons  will  undertake  them,  and  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  they  are 
used  as  organs  for  tho  spread  of  peculiar  religious  opinions;  I visited  two  schools  of  the  kind,  and 
in  both  tho  chief  object  of  the  sciiools  was  to  train  the  scholars  in  the  Protestant  religion,  whether 
their  parents  belonged  to  that  creed  or  not.  There  was  no  deception  in  the  matter,  it  was  openly 
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avowed  that  all  scholar  who  attended  would  receive  religious  instruction  of  the  kind.  Of  course  a 
general  application  of  this  principle  is  impossible,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  much 
mischief  is  caused  by  its  adoption  to  its  ]5rescnt  limited  extent.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  cannot  ho 
evaded  that  there  is  a great  number  of  children  outside  the  workhouses,  whose  destitution  renders 
school  attendance  impossible.  In  many  of  the  parocliial  schools  a slice  of  bread  is  given  daily  to  all  the 
younger  children,  some  of  them  are  clothed;  and  the  ladies  who  visit  soine  of  these  schools  relieve  any 
urgent  case  of  necessity.  No  objection  can  be  made  to  such  a proceeding.  The  most  pressing  case  is  not, 
however,  reached  by  this  means.  Most  of  the  destitute  children  are  Homan  Catholics,  and  attend  national 
schools  if  they  go’  to  school  at  all.  It  has  been  suggested  that  if  the  managers  of  such  schools  had 
the  moans  at  their  disposal,  they  miglit  be  able  to  render  the  regular  attendance  of  many  children 
possible  who  are  now  frequently  absent  from  these  causes.  The  Governnient  grant  or  the  school  fees 
could  not  be  applied  to  such  a purpose,  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  induce  charitable  persons  to 
give  their  assistance  to  a scheme  of  the  sort.  It  would  still,  of  course,  be  necessaryto  avoid  carefully 
any  injudicious  distribution  of  relief  to  undeserving  persons,  and  any  attempt  to  bribe  tho  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  Neither  of  the  plans  hitherto  mentioned  would  produce  any  eftect  on 
the  large  class  of  parents  in  better  circumstances  who  are  uot  careful  in  sending  their  children  to 
school.  The  only  means  stronger  than  the  appeals  of  tho  clergy  or  the  teachers  that  anyone 
L'.4.a  compui-  mentioned  to  me  was  legal  compulsion.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  upon  the  arguments  for  and  against 
this  method  ; it  is  sufficient  to  state  tlmt  the  feeling  against  is  less  strong  than  it  may  be  syiiposedto 
be.  I would  especially  refer  to  some  remarks  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt  on  this  subject,^  wiiicb  will  be 
found  ill  the  Appendix,  and  -which,  I believe,  may  be  taken  as  representative  of  the  opinions  of  many 
of  the  Roman  (Jatholic  clergy,  ivho  are  the  chief  promoters  of  popular  education  in  Dublin. 

Kciigtin  of  50.  With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  children  in  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  tho  general  result  is 
-cii  'inrs.  national  schools,  both  in  town  and  country,  the  scholars  arc  chiefly  Roman  Catholics ; m 

tho  parochial  schools  Protestants  ; and  in  the  Christian  Brothers  schools  Roman  Catholic-s.^  In  Dublin, 
wherever  there  is  a national  school  a parochial  school  is  always  to  he  found  at  no  great  distance  ; the 
national  schools  are  generally  under  tlie  management  of  the  liomuu  Catholic  clergy,  and  no  Protestant 
children  are  to  be  found  in  them.  In  tho  parochial  schools,  especially  the  infant  schools,  a few 
Roman  Catholic  children  attend.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  estimate  of  the  number,  because 
in  these  schools  no  distinction  is  mado  between  the  children  of  different  religions.  In  some  schools  I 
was  told  that  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  were  considered  to  ho  Protestants,  in  others  Roman 
Catholics;  but,  iucludiug  all  such  doubtful  cases,  I think  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children 
to  be  found  in  parochial  schools  is  very  small.  In  national  schools  under  Protestant  managers  there 
are  very  few  or  no  Roman  Catholics,  except  in  the  ease  of  one  school  of  which  tlio  circumstances  are 
peculiar,  and  in  which  nearly  all  the  scholars  are  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  country^  the  parochial 
schools  are  very  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  national  schools  and  succeed  in  attracting  nearly  all 
the  Protestant  children.  I found  very  few  parishes  without  a school,  and  in  these  the -whole  number 
of  Protestants  is  exceedingly  small,  and  quite  insufficient  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  up  a 
school  for  them.  In  such  places  I found  a few  Protestant  children  in  the  National  school.  In 
rrapticaUyno  another  place  where  the  parochial  school  was  considerably  below_  tho  average  of  such  schools, _ and 
mixed  educa-  national  school  was  exceedingly  good,  two  or  three  Presbyterian  children  attended  the  National 

schools.  In  general  the  children  of  different  religions  will  not  mix  in  schools.  It  cannot  be  expected 
that  tho  Roman  Catholic  clergy  should  cease  to  hinder  as  mucli  as  they  can  the  attendance  of  Roman 
Catholic  cliildren  in  parocliial  schools,  where  it  is  openly  professed  as  the  principle  on  which  the 
schools  are  conducted,  that  all  children  are  to  receive  instruction  in  Scripture  from  Protestant 
teachers.  However,  in  the  National  schools,  the  protection  afforded  to  the  religion  of  the  children 
does  not  succeed  in  attracting  Protestants  to  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  managers  or  Roman 
Catholics  to  schools  under  Protestant  managers.  No  one  complained  to  me  of  any  violation  of  the 
rule  of  the  National  Board,  though  I endeavoured  to  make  every  possible  inquiry  on  tliis  point.  Even 
the  parochial  clergy,  who  were  most  opposed  to  the  system,  did  not  complain  that  its  rules  were  broken. 

51.  On  both  sides  the  clergy  seem  to  have  sufficient  influence  with  the  parents  to  prevent 
the  attendance  of  children  at  schools  of  which  they  disapprove,  and  on  that  account  their  opinions  are 
i>r..-,c5Unt  especially  valuable.  Some  of  the  Protestant  clergy  profess  themselves  supporters  of  mixed  education, 
clergy  nomi-  understanding  by  the  term  common  instruction  of  all  children  both  in  religious  and  secular  knowledge, 
iialiv  m favour  jt  reasonable  to  complain  that  the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  restrained  from  attending 

cduclTioii,  but  their  schools.  Others,  who  have  the  management  of  national  schools,  told  me  that  mixed  education 
ill  rsaiity  -^as  most  desirable ; but  I did  not  find  one  of  them  who  would  approve  of  a Protestant  child  attending 
to  ii.  ^ Catholic  national  school,  if  there  were  no  other  national  school  witliin  reach.  Another 

significant  indication  of  their  real  feelings  is  tho  establishment  of  national  schools  by  the  clergy  of 
various  Protestant  persuasions,  because  they  think  it  better  that  the  childreu  of  parents  who  profess 
a particular  form  of  Protestantism  should  uot  bo  sent  to  a school  where  the  manager  and  teacher 
profess  another.  In  fact,  tlie  conclusion  to  which  I came  was  this,  tliat  the  professed  supporters  of 
mixed  education  desired  to  establish  schools  which  they  sliould  manage  and  which  children  ot  other 
denominations  should  attend,  but  were  by  no  means  willing  to  send  children  of  their  own  creed  to 
schools  conducted  by  persons  of  a different  creed.  I need  only  repeat  that  no  one  ever  hinted  at  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  discourage  the  attendance  of  Protestant  children, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  interfere  with  their  religion  in  the  national  schools.  The  danger  that  Pro- 
testant children  were  said  to  incur  was  the  injury  their  faith  would  receive  if  they  leanied  to  imitate 
the  practices  of  Roman  Catholic  children  by  associating  with  them — an  objection  which  cuts  at  the 
root  of  the  principle  of  mixed  education.  The  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  is  well  known. 
On  the  whole,  ray  impression  is,  that  the  dislike  of  mixed  education,  iu  any  real  sense  of  the  term, 
is  universal  among  persons  who  now  control  the  education  of  the  pool*. 
j'uimlai'fMling.  62.  What  tli6  Opinion  of  the  parents  themselves  is  it  is  imjiossible  to  say ; as  a fact,  they  follow 
the  wishes  of  their  clergy,  and  have  done  so  for  such  a Icngtli  of  time  as  to  make  it  probable  that 
as  fur  as  they  have  any  leeling  in  the  matter  they  agree  with  their  clergy.  Tlie  Protestant 
children,  or  at  least  the  children  of  members  of  the  Established  Church,  are  sent  to  the 
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parochial  schools,  even  where  there  are  national  schools  of  great  excellence  under  Protestant 
but  not  Episcopalian  management,  within  reach.  On  the  other  side  the  Roman  Catholics  prefer  the 
Christian  Brotliers’  schools,  where  they  have  the  choice  between  these  and  the  National  schools  The 
Christian  Brothers  have  a reputation  for  giving  a lietter  education  than  can  be  obtained  in  tlie  National 
schools  ; and,  certainly,  the  higlier  classes  in  their  schools  are  remariiably  well  taught.  But  with  the 
younger  children  their  system  is  not  at  all  more  successful  than  the  national  system.  These  facts  seem 
to  indicate  a preference  for  denominational  education  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  are  most  directlv 
concerned.  •' 

53.  The  school  buildings,  mgeneral  whether  belonging  to  National  schools  or  to  private  schools,  are  Suhool  buil.i- 
not  at  all  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  rooms  are  badly  constructed  and  without  any  provision  for 
ventilation,  the  windows  too  small  or  too  few  and  badly  placed,  and  the  situation  of  the  town  schools 
18  frequently  most  unsuitable.  The  parochial  and  other  private  schools  are  superior  to  the  national 
schools  m this  respect  On  some  building.s  belonging  to  these  schools  which  have  been  lately  erected 
money  had  been  freely  spent,  and  the  result  would  have  been  e.xcelleiit  if  the  builder  had  considered 
giat  light  and  air  were  necessary  in  a school-room.  Those  school-rooms  belonging  to  the  Christian 
Brothers,  winch  had  been  built  by  them,  were  very  good  in  all  respects,  and  form  Bie  most  remarlcable 
exception  to  the  general  character  of  school-rooms. 

64.  The  national  schools,  with  the  exception  of  those  vested  in  the  Commissioners  or  trustees  have 
been  bmlt,  and  are  kept  in  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions.  Two-thirds  of  the  expenses 
of  the  erection  of  vested  schools  is  contributed  by  the  Commissioners,  and  the  whole  expense 
of  maintaining  m proper  repair  schools  vested  in  them.  The  vested  schools  are  very  few  in 
companson  with  the  non-vested.  The  buildings  of  those  which  I saw  were,  on  the  whole  superior 
to  the  buildings  of  non-vested  schools,  and  the  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  were  in  much 
better  repair  than  others.  Tlie  Dublin  schools  arc  decidedly  worse  than  the  country  schools,  and  inthecaseof 
thoroughly  deserve  the  condemnation  passed  on  the  schools  in  his  district  by  the  Inspector  of 
Ksit.ooal  sclwok  in  South  Dubliu  Appnj-cntly  the  on],  test  of  a building's  fitness  for  its  pnrpose  that  “b'.“ 
IS  required  is  tiiat  its  area  should  be  sufficient  to  allow  eight  square  feet,  at  least  for  every  child  in 
attendance.  It  is  stated  in  tho  Ecgulations  that  the  Commissioners  tvill  withdraw  tlieii- aid  from 
schools  which  are  not  kept  m proper  repair,  i.e.  will  take  awav  the  tcachor-s  salary,  in  order  to  make  .. 

local  managers  or  trustees  do  their  duty.  No  instance  of  such  a measure  being  adopted  had  ever  O'eans  of  com- 
occuH'ed,  though  several  school-houses  wore  so  had  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  why  the  Com-  P^pe'- 
niissioners  sanction  their  use.  Ihe  school  Inspector  is  the  only  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  on  nXvcsud' 
the  state  of  the  buildings,  except  in  the  case  of  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  these  are  visited  schools, 
from  time  to  time  by  tho  officer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who  orders  all  necessary  repairs  to  he 
executed.  I here  were  only  three  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  within  the  district  assigned  to 
me.  I saw  them  all ; they  were  in  good  repair,  having  been  inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  Board  of 
\\  orks  within  the  year. 

55.  The  state  of  niost  of  the  nmi-vested  schools,  or  schools  vested  in  trustees,  was  such  as  to  prove  Merioritv  of 
tliat  local  contributions  cannot  bo  depended  upon,  either  for  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  proper  school  bui<i- 
bmldings.  There  are  some  managers  of  schools  who  do  provide  good  school  buildings,  so  that  it  is 
clearly  possible  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds  from  local  sources,  but  whilst  the  extraction  of  sub- 
scnptions  from  (possibly)  uiiwillmg  contributors  is  loft  to  the  tact  or  goodwill  of  the  local  manager 
It  is  probable  that  the  present  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  will  continue.  Wherever  I went  I always 
endeavoured  to  find  out  what  local  support  was  given  to  schools  and  I sent  a circular  to  school-managers 
asking  for  an  account  of  the  money  received  lor  the  support  of  their  schools.  I found  that  whilst 
the  parochial  andother  private  schools  are  almost  entirely  supported  by  local  subscriiitions,  the  national 
sciiools  generally  have  no  local  support  e.xcept  from  the  children’s  pence.  In  some  of  the  Dublin 
schools  the  parish  priest  has  a charity  sennon  for  the  school,  and  tlie  few  national  schools  under 
Protestant  management  both  in  Dublin  and  in  the  country  have  considerable  suiiport  from  endow- 
ments and  subscriptions.  In  the  country  1 found  only  six  national  schools,  for  which  there  was  any 
local  contribution.^  At  Jlaynooth,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  subscribes  annually  to  the  national  instances  of 
school.  At  Celbiidge,  J!r.  Laiigdale,  who  was  the  manager  of  the  school,  subscribes  to  the  school.  Private  mnuiii- 
liie  Countess  of  Mayo  gives  the  master  of  tho  national  school  at  Kill  £3  every  winter  for  a ni^ht 
school,  and  pays  all  the  e.xpenses  incurred  for  light,  fuel,  hooks,  &c.  Lord  Powerscoiirt  gave  the 
scliool-house  and  the  teacher's  residence  at  Enniskerry.  besides  a large  addition  to  the  teacher's 
salary.  Lord  Fitzwilliam  gives  £6  annually  towards  the  salary  of  the  national  school  at  Rathdrum  : 
and.  the  Mining  Company  of  Ireland  almost  entirely  supports  the  school  at  Glendalouo-li.  A small 
national  school  at  Halverstown,  in  the  county  of  Kildare,  was  held  in  a house  which  had  h'een  given  to 
the  school  by  Mrs.  Purcell,  who  lives  there,  ilrs.  Purcell  was  the  local  patron,  and  made  a con- 
siderable addition  to  tho  teacher’s  salary,  besides  providing  him  with  a residence  close  to  the  school. 

These  solitary  instances  of  liberality  on  the  part  of  a few  persons  of  rank  and  influence  are  no  sub- 
stitute for  the  general  local  support  which  is  required,  in  order  to  provide  and  maintain  proper 
buildings  fot  non-vested  schools.  'J'liero  are  persons  who  are  willing  to  assist  in  providing  the  means 
of  education  for  the  poor,  but  they  prefer  to  support  denominational  schools,  such  as  the  pai-ochial 
schools.  ^ 

5G.  Whilst  some  of  tho  supporters  of  parochial  schools  arc  conscientious  opponents  of  the  national 
system,  it  seemed  to  me  that  others  had  no  strong  bias  in  favour  of  or  against  the  national  system, 
and  would  subscribe  to  the  national  school  just  as  willingly  as  to  the  pai-ochial,  if  they  were  asked  to 
do  so.  It  might  Inyo  been  expected  that  Roman  Catholic  landed  proprietors  would  have  supported  the 
national  schools  just  as_  the  Protestants  support  the  parochial  schools,  hut  I was  told  that  as  a rule 
they  do  not  take  Uie  slightest  interest  in  the  matter.  An  idea  seemed  to  exist  almost  universally, 
that  it  was  tlie  duty  of  the  Government  to  undertake  the  whole  expense  of  the  schools  and  indeed 
not  of  elementary  schools  only ; persons  ivho  could  afford  to  send  their  children  to  boarding  schools 
comidained  because  the  State  had  not  established  schools  iti  their  ueighbonrhood,  at  which  their 
children  could  he  educated  in  a manner  suited  to  their  r,ink  in  life,  as  cheaply  as  the  poorer  children  Tho  mnniv-o- 
in  the  National  schools.  It  was  never  alleged  as  a reason  for  not  supporting  the  National  school  that  ''lentot  oohoois 
the  priest  was  the  manager  ; hut  in  two  only  out  of  the  few  .cases  which  I have  mentioued  of  schools  ’ 
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in  the  country  receiving  any  local  assistance,  was  the  management  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  the 
priest.  Tlie  general  feeling  on  the  subject  of  National  education  seemed  to  be  either  indifference, 
or  the  actual  hostility  of  the  supporters  of  other  systems.  Indeed  the  zeal  of  school  managers  even 
seem  to  be  exhausted  when  schools  have  been  once  established. 

57.  In  Dublin  there  is  more  attempt  to  obtain  support  for  the  schools.  Many  local  patrons _have_  a 

charity  sermon  for  their  schools  which  produce  from  £70  to  £100,  and  some  collect  subscriptions  in 
addition.  _ ^ ^ . , , . , 

58.  In  the  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  a table  is  drawn  up 
showing  tho  amount  raised  locally  in  aid  of  the  teachers’  salaries.  From  a comparison  of  these 
suras  with  returns  which  were  made  to  me  from  most  of  the  schools  which  1 visited,  I found  tliafc  the 
sums  mentioned  in  the  tables  generally  represented  the  school-fees  and  tho  additions  made  to  salaries 
by  the  managers.  No  account  seems  to  bo  hept  of  the  money  (if  any)  whicli  is  e.xpencled  on  the  school 
buildings,  or  which  is  collected  to  support  them.  In  the  country  schools,  as  I have  said,  such  an  account 
is  unnecessary  ; but  in  two  or  three  of  the  Dublin  schools  considerable  sums  must  have  been  cjuitc 
lately  spent  in  providing  new  buildings ; I was  unable  to  obtain  any  estimate  of  the  amount. 
The  maintenance  of  old  school  buildings  in  Dublin  is  another  expense  of  which  I can  give  no  authentic 
estimate  ; from  the  state  of  tlie  buildings,  however,  I am  sure  that  the’  sum  must  be  very  sraaR.  I or 
most  of  the  parochial  schools,  which  depend  on  local  subscriptions  entirely,  annual  reports  of  the  receipts 
and  expenditure  are  published.  From  these  it  would  be  possible  to  calcukte  the  average  expense 
of  educating  a child;  and  could  tho  same  data  be  obtained  lor  tho  National  schools  an  instruc- 
tive comparison  might  be  made.  But  tho  only  returns  of  the  expenditure  on  the  National  school  is 
the  amount  granted  by  the  State  in  aid  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  and  the  sums  raised  in  tho  locality  for 
the  same  purpose.  An  estimate  of  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  systems  can  be  made  if  no 
account  is  tahen  of  the  sums  spent,  the  repairs  of  buildings,  or  any  other  ])urpose,  except  the  payment 
of  the  teachers.  Such  an  estimate  will  be  found  in  the  appendices  to  my  report. 


PART  II.— DETAILS  OF  INQUIRY. 

Section  I, — Drogheda. 

Order  in  wMcii  59,  I now  procced  to  give  a detailed  account  of  my  inspection  of  schools  in  the  different  districts, 
the  distriets  taldn«'  the  districts  in  the  order  in  which  I visited  them.  I began  with  Drogheda.  I then  went  to 
■werevjsite  . Celbtidge,  and  completed  my  examination  of  tliosc  districts  before  the  end  of  July,  just  as 

all  the  schools  were  closing  for  vacation.  It  is  important  that  the  time  of  my  visit  should  be  noticed, 
because  I was  given  to  understand  that  the  attendance  in  the  schools  was  below  the  average  in  con- 
sequence of  the  approach  of  tho  vacation  and  the  demand  for  labour  in  the  fields  at  that  season. 
Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  schools  in  Dublin  re-opened  after  the  summer  vacation,  and  I was 
enfraged  in  visiting  them  until  the  beginning  of  September,  when  I went  to  the  W icldow  district,  to 
winch  I had  made  one  visit  previously.  Here  I found  two  schools  closed  for  the  vacation,  but  the 
schools  were  generally  in  full  operation,  and  no  excuses  were  made  for  the  want  of  a larger  attendance, 
or  for  the  state  of  the  schools.  At  many  of  the  schools  in  Dublin,  I was  told  that  the  children  liad 
forgotten  so  much  during  the  vacation,  that  they  would  give  a I’cry  unfair  impression  of  the  efficienc}' 
of  the  school — an  excuse  which,  whatever  may  bo  its  value,  1 think  right  to  state  here. 

60  Drogheda  is  a very  busy  seaport,  with  considerable  trade,  and  contains  several  manufactories — 
Drogheda.  of  ^hich  is  a cotton-mill  belonging  to  -Mr.  Whitworth.  At  all  of  these— but  especially  at  the  last 

I -57as  told  that  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  were  employed.  The  town  is  divided  into  unequal 

portions  by  the  river  Boyne,  the  northern  portion  being  considerably  the  larger.  The  two  parts  of 
the  town  are  very  distinct ; and  I was  told  the  children  who  lived  in  one  part  of  the  town  seldom 
went  to  school  in  the  other. 

P Diation  61  ThepopulationofthetownofDroghedain  1861  amounted  to  14,740  persons,  of  whom  1,0.'^!  were 

members  of  the  Established  Church,  13,342  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  367  Presbytenans,  or 
members  of  some  other  Protestant  religious  body.  If,  therefore,  the  whole  number  of  children  ot 
school-going  age  be  divided  into  three  portions  in  the  ratio  of  the  numbers — 10,  133,  and  4 — the 
result  may  be  taken  as  a fair  appi-oximation  to  the  numbers  of  children  of  each  religious  persuasion 
who  ought  to  he  at  school. 

Period  of  62.  The  school  age  maybe  supposed  to  extend,  in  towns  at  least  where  there  are  iniant  schools,  Ironi 

school  age.  three  to  thirteen  years.  The  children  between  three  and  five  years  should  be  assigned  to  infant 

Method  of  cal-  g(.}^0ols;  those  above  five  and  under  tbirteen  to  ordinary  schools.  I did  find  children  less  than  three 
numtofofohii-  years  old,  and  more  than  thirteen,  in  the  schools,  but  the  exceptions  are  few ; indeed,  twelve  years 
dren  of  various  might  be  taken  as  the  higher  limit  of  school  age  with  nearly  as  much  reason  as  thirteen  years. 

63  The  census  tables  give  the  number  of  persons  whose  ages  fall  within  the  limits  of  successive 
ariondanco  aT  periods  of  five  Years.  Tlie  numbers  corresponding  to  tlie  periods  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  from 
school.  .jgQ  to  fifteen  j'cars  are  nearly  equal.  Tlie  number  of  any  iiarticular  year  may  therefore  be  siijiposed 

nearly  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  corresponding  to  the  period.  Thus  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  is  found  to  be  the  sum  of  the  number  given  in  the 
tables  for  the  period  from  five  to  ten  years,  and  of  three-fifths  of  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
period  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  For  children  under  the  age  of  five  years  a variation  in  the  method 
of  calculation  is  necessary,  as  the  number  of  children  under  the  age  of  one  year  is  disproportionately 
large.  This  number  is  given  in  the  tables,  as  well  as  the  number  between  the  ages  of  two  and  five 
years;  half  the  latter  I take  as  an  approximation  to  tlio  number  of  cbildrcn  who  miglit  attend  infant 
schools.  In  this  way  I liave  calculated  tlio  number  of  children  of  both  sexes  who  were  of  school 
age  in  1861,  and  assuming  that  the  proportions  of  the  children  belonging  to  each  of  the  tlii'eo  prin- 
cipal religious  bodies  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  general  population,  1 have  cbtainod^aii  approxi- 
mate representation  of  the  numbers  of  children  arranged  according  to  ihcir  religion.  Iliesc  I’csmts 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  tables.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  whole  town  ot  Drogheda  ; if  it  is 
wished  to  discover  tho  members  which  belong  to  the  northern  or  southern  division  of  tho  towii,  that 
is,  to  the  parishes  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  Mary,  it  can  be  done  without  difficulty,  as  tho  population  ot 
the  latter  is  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  former,  and  therefore  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 
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Table  A.  Showing  the  Estimated  Number  of  Cliildren  of  School  Age  in  Drogheda. 
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under  10. 
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Total, 

336 

316 

799 
789  ' 

449 

445 

1,248 

1,234 

1,584 

1,550 

2,482 

3,134 

213 

2,836 

85 

Membei-s  of  the  Established  Church, 

lioinan  Catholics 

Presbytenans,  &c., | 

168 

2,249 

65 
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64.  According  to  tlie  census  returns  1 ,836  children-of  ivlioin  L54  were  Protestants,  and  1,682  Roman 
Latho  ICS— were  m attendance  at  primary  schools  on  May  17,  1861;  205— of  whom  120  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  76  1 rotestants— at  superior  schools.  Assuming  that  these  figures  iudicate  the  propor- 
tions m which  the  children  can  be  divided  into  cl  isses  which  attend  superior  schools  or  primary  Proportion  in 
schools,  and  the  numbers  of  the  two  religions  in  each  class,  I conclude  that  one-ninth  of  the  children  attendance  at 
should  be  in  attendance  at  superior  schools,  eight-ninths  at  primary  schools,  and  that  two-fifths  of 

the  number  who  ought  to  be  in  attendance  at  superior  schools  are  Protestants,  but  only  one-eleventh  sXoi” 
ot  those  in  attendance  at  primary  schools.  The  number  assigned  to  superior  schools  is  probably  '■aspectively. 
excessive,  because  the  proportion  of  iion-attondants  in  the  class  of  children  who  go  to  superior 
schools  IS  much  smaller  than  the  proportion  in  the  lower  class.  If,  therefore,  eight-ninths  of  the 
whole  number  of  children  be  taken  as  the  number  who  ought  to  be  in  attendance  at  primary  schools, 
and  tor  whom  provision  should  be  made,  the  estimate  will  be  too  low  rather  than  too  high.  The 
number  of  Protestants  in  the  lower  class  will  be  very  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  Pro- 
testan^  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics  nine-tenths  of  the  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics. 

65.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  each  religion  actually  present  at  every  kind  of  primary 
school  on  June  2o,  1868,  and  the  number  of  children  who  should  have  been  in  attendance,  calculated 
m the  manner  described : — 

Table  B. — Showing  the  Number  of  Children  actually  present  in  Primary  Schools  in  Drogheda 
on  25th  June,  1868. 
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36 
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26 
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33 
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9 

20 
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55 
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66.  This  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  school  attendance  made  by  the 
Constabulary.  The  most  remarkable  result  is  the  very  largo  proportion  of  Protestant  scholars 
especially  of  boys,  the  number  m this  instance  being  actually  in  excess  of  the  estimated  population’ 
Several  circumstances  afford  a partial  explanation  of  this  apparent  paradox.  At  the  Protestant 
National  school  many  of  the  children  came  from  the  neighbourhood,  and  formed  no  part  of  the 
population  of  the  town.  Twenty-three  of  these  hoys  were  Presbyterians,  but  accord’h"  to  the 
census  of  1861,  only  eight  Presbyterians  were  in  attendance  at  primary  schools ; and  therefore  the 
increase  in  the  attendance  may  be  partly  due  to  a change  in  the  diaracter  of  the  population.  The 
National  school  in  question  was  not  in  existence  in  1861,  and  the  fact  of  its  establishment  adds  to 
the  probability  of  this  explanation.  There  is  also  another  cause  for  an  increased  attendance  of 
Protestants  at  primary  schools.  In  1861,  fifty  boys  were  returned  .as  present  at  the  Droo-lieda 
grammar  school,  which  has  since  fallen  into  decay,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  could  not  be  smd  to 
be  in  operation.  Some  of  the  boys,  I was  told,  bad  come  to  the  Protestant  national  school  because 
there  was  no  better  place  of  education  within  reach. 

67.  At  all  events  it  is  clear  that  the  national  school  is  sufficient  to  afford  instruction  to  all  the 
Protestant  boys  living  in  the  town  who  ought  to  attend  primary  schools.  There  is  no  female 
national  school  except  the  convent  schools,  but  a few  girls  attend  the  Protestant  school  with  the 
hoys.  With  the  Roman  Catholic  population  the  case  is  quite  different.  There  is  a fair  proportion 
of  the  estimated  number  of  children  actually  present  at  school ; but  tho  State  provides  schools  lor  a 

very  small  part  of  the  whole  number  of  boys,  and  for  a part  only — though  a much  Iar<^er  part of 

the  girls.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  the  female  National  schools  are  convent  schools,  and  that  the 
great  majority  of  tho  boys  attend  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  which  hold  a similar  position  in 
liopular  estimation  to  the  convent  schools. 

68.  A feature  peculiar  to  Drogheda  is  the  large  number  of  private  schools,  or  as  they  were  termed  in 
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the  list  of  schools  sent  to  me,  hedge  schools ; judging  from  the  only  school  of  the  kind  which  I saw,  I 
should  think  that  parents  who  cared  at  all  about  the  education  of  their  children  would  not  send  them 
to  such  schools  as  these,  if  any  other  of  the  same  class  as  a National  school  ivore  available.  These 
private  schools  according  to  the  report  of  the  constabulary  w'erc  attended  by  Boman  Catholics  only, 
and  therefore  depend  for  their  support  on  the  class  of  children  who  might  be  expected  to  attend  the 
national  schools  if  they  could.  The  parents,  therefore,  must  either  have  some  prejudice  against  the 
national  and  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  or  must  be  unable  to  obtain  admission  for  their  children 
to  these  schools. 

69.  Only  one  of  these  private  schools  had  a large  number  of  boys  in  atteiiclanco,  and  this  school  was 
situated  in  the  smaller  portion  of  the  town,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Boyne.  The  only  other  schools 
in  the  same  part  of  the  town  wore  a convent  school,  under  the  National  Board,  and  a National  school 
for  boys.  The  convent  school  was  a very  superior  building  to  the  national  school,  and  nnis  attended  by 
a much  larger  number  of  children,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  infants  of  both  sc.xos,  the  rest  girls,  though 
the  number  of  girls  was  less  than  the  number  of  boys  in  the  national  school ; still  as  no  girls  attend 
aav  school  in  this  part  of  the  towni  except  the  convent  school,  it  is  plain  that  the  parents  are  quite 
satisfied  with  the  e.\isting  school,  and  do  not  wish  for  any  further  provision  to  bo  inado  for  the 
education  of  their  female  ehildrou.  The  employment  of  girls  in  the  factories,  and  at  their  own 
homes  when  their  parents  are  at  work  all  day,  causes  the  nuinber  of  girls  at  school  to  be  smaller 
than  the  number  of  boys.  On  the  day  on  which  the  number  of  children  at  all  the  schools  was  counted, 
124  boys  were  present  in  the  national  school  and  twenty-three  in  the  private  school  which  I have 
mentiouccl.  The  average  number  in  attendance  at  the  national  school  is  l.oT,  and  slightly  in 
excess  of  the  number  for  which  accommodation  is  provided.  As  there  is  no  other  school  except  the 
private  school  in  this  part  of  Drogheda,  the  parents  of  those  children  who  do  not  attend  the  national 
school  have  no  choice  except  to  send  them  to  the  schools  in  the  nortlioni  part  of  the  town,  at  >omo 
distance  from  tlicir  homes,  or  to  this  private  school.  In  either  case  they  wmild  receive  no  benefit 
from,  the  aid  given  to  education  by  the  State,  and  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  additional  accom- 
modation ought  to  bo  provided  in  the  national  school.  The  number  of  childmi  of  school  age, 
excluding  infants,  living  in  the  district,  and  who  may  be  expected  to  attcml  pri  nary  schools,  is  about 
250,  and  the  number  for  whom  there  is  accommodation,  in  the  National  school  is  140,  so  that  an 
addition  to  the  existing  school  is  needed  rather  than  the  establishment  of  another. 

70.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Boyne,  where  the  larger  part  of  tlic  town  is  situated,  almost  all  Roman 
Catholic  boys  who  go  to  school  attend  either  the  inf:mt  school  at  the  convent,  which  is  liiider  the 
National  Board,  or  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  The  girls  attend  this  convent  school,  or  two  other 
convents,  which  maintain  schools  not  dependent  on  the  National  Board.  Tlicrc  are  three  small  private 
schools  iu  this  part  of  the  town,  ono  of  which  1 visited.  At  the  school  there  wore  six  boys,  apparently 
about  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  and  six  girls  who  seemed  to  be  rather  older.  The  chiluren  were  of 
exactly  the  same  class  as  those  who  attend  tlie  national  schools;  the  boy.s  were  learning  to  read  in 
preparation  for  the  Christian  Brothers’  school ; the  girls,  the  person  who  kept  tlio  school  told  me 
she  could  educate  entirely,  but  she  expected  that  before  long  they  woidd  go  to  the  nuns.  She 
said  that  her  school  used  to  be  much  more  flourishing,  before  the  cstalilishmcnt  of  the  convent 
schools  had  ruined  it ; and  she  could  now  collect  a few  children  only  whom  she  tauglit  to  read.  Even 
in  this  she  had  to  suffer  fronr  severe  competition ; a few  days  before,  a disabled  cobljlcr  had  begun  to 
keep  a school,  and  some  of  her  children  had  been  taken  away  by  their  parents  who  wished  to  give  the 
cobbler  some  help  in  liis  troubles.  Why  any  parents  could  choose  to  send  their  children  to  such  a 
place  as  this  when  schools  like  the  convent  schools  were  available,  1 cannot  imagine.  The  room  ap- 
parently served  the  mistress  for  every  purpose  ; the  heat  and  the  atmosphere  were  intolerable  ; and 
the  mistre.ss  possessed  no  extraordinary  power  of  giving  instruction,  which  might  attract  children  to  her 
school.  There  is  a reason  which  accounts  for  the  presence  of  the  boys  in  thi.s  and  similar  schools 
situated  in  this  part  of  Drogheda.  The  only  boys’  school  is  conducted  by  tlie  Cliristian  Brothers,  who 
expect  the  children  to  be  able  to  read  a little  when  they  first  come  to  school.  The  greater  number  of 
the  children  have  learnt  so  much  in  the  infant  scliool  attached  to  the  convents,  hut  boys  too  old 
for  the  infant  school  and  perfectly  ign'orant  have  no  resource  except  such  schools  as  that  whicli  1 liavo 
described.  This  reason  cannot  be  adduced  iu  order  to  e.xplain  the  existence  of  the  private  school  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Boyne,  because  in  that  part  of  tlie  town  there  is  a national  scliool  at  which 
children  would  be  received,  however  ignorant  they  might  be.  'I'he  want  of  a national  school  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  town,  which  the  existence  of  private  schools  seems  to  indicate,  is  so  much  felt  that, 
as  I was  told  by  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  they  were  considering  a scheme  for  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a school. 

71.  Of  the  girls'  schools  in  this  part  of  the  town,  I was  only  able  to  visit  one  besides  tliis 
wretched  private  school  — the  national  convent  school.  There  are  two  other  convent  schools — 
one  maintained  by  nuns  of  the  Dominican  order,  which  w’as  closed  for  vacation  when  I wi-shed 
to  see  it,  the  other,  an  evening  school  for  the  girls  who  work  in  tbo  mills.  At  tho  national 
convent  school,  2G9  girls  wore  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  The  number  on  tbo  day  of  the 
constable’s  visit  was  309.  I did  not  count  the  children  in  tho  infant  school;  but  the  number 
returned  by  the  constable  was  193.  The  infant  school  is  held  in  ono  large  room — the  girls’ 
schools  in  tw’o  smaller  rooms.  One  of  the  rooms  contained  129  children  in  tho  first  and  second 
classes;  the  other  room  contained  140  children,  of  whom  12  were  in  the  fourth  class,  51  in  the 
third  class,  and  the  rest  in  the  second  class  and  a class  intermediate  between  the  second  and  third. 
The  rooms  wore  exceedingly  good — large,  lofty,  and  in  perfect  order.  They  were  deficient  in  one 
point  only — there  was  no  ventilation  except  by  the  windows.  These  were  all  open,  and  tho  rooms 
were  not  at  all  crowded,  so  that  the  want  of  ventilation  was  not  perceptible;  but  in  the  winter,  or 
in  weather  which  does  not  permit  the  windows  to  be  opened,  the  rooms  cannot  bo  liealtliy. 

72.  The  unsatisfactory  construction  of  school-rooms  like  these,  when  there  has  been  no  want  of 
funds,  and  the  promoters  of  the  school  have  had  the  best  intentions,  show  how  necessary  it  is  that  the 
erection  of  school  building, s should  not  be  left  to  local  effort  alone.  TJic  central  authority  should  at 
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of  b,„,l„  l " r 1,0  Z H ,‘  n wM»h  «o  due  to  the 

7y  T ™ ■ I P"‘  of  ‘I'o  builder  of  the  requirements  of  a school-room. 

sbupR  adiLritdit"  z-J: 

iSS=“z£'|“^^ 

siMilili 

oulmaiy  national  schools,  there  was  iiotiung  to  be  seen  tliat  could  bo' considered  to  be  a relio'im,! 

Sof  f.ril’S5  n!  “ "veJrLa.f  :r'-Z  ”>■  ““  oupport  StEe  «S?4 tt. 

t^lio  otliei  convent  scliools  or  the  private  schools.  They  could  not  have  been  rec’-ived  at  this  sehonl 
a‘pre»,  "n  ""  ""'J'  0“®““^-*  *»  accommodate  the  childreE 

75.  The  boj-s  in  the  same  district  attend  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  number  of  Roman  oa  ■ .■ 

S sell's:  T ■"  ““-“an  BrotLri  SoTs  'StlTare 

sssliiiigipE^  “ 

the  bccond  and  pait  of  the  third  class;  the  rest  of  the  third  class  and  the  fourth  occupied  one  of  the 
higher  rooms,  the  other  was  occasionally  used  as  a class  room.  The  rooms  were  larS  enotb  , 

room  at  the  desks  for  101)  boys  if  they  were  closelv  nacked  T PY'imln^rt  +i  i EsceiUnt 

emblem,  tvhicl,  mould  not  have  been  allowed  to  romaiu  la  a National  school  One  b.retl,e/n.S::di: 
mjiintamed  order  and  gave  instruction.  It  may  be  thought  tbaf  for  such  a 
numbei  of  boys,  a nmch  larger  stiift  of  teachers  would  have  been  necessary;  but  results  did  not  iustifv 
such  anticipations.  rj,e  quietness  and  order  of  the  scliools  were  most  extraordinary,  no  one  spot  Sove 
a whisper,  at  a sign  from  die  teacher  the  boys  took  tlieir  places  in  class,  or  at  the  desks,  without  the  least 
oFdmtir  ^ f 17  to  details  of  tliis  sort  had  not  interfered  with  the  real  efficiency 

ot  the  school,  for  the  success  of  the  brothers  in  teaching  was  nearly  as  creat  as  in  maintiinino'  r^-A^ 
among  dieir  pupds,_  The  hoys  in  the  liighost  class  were  well  acquainted  with  all  the  rules  of  aritb  p oq  • 
mctic  though  m this  subject  their  proficiency  was  least  satisfactory,  because  they  wove  unable  to  do  ^hoUrTtothe 
more  th.™  apply  mcclmnicully  the  rules  they  had  learnt.  Their  writing  was  e.villent,  and  soellin: 

^ i’”  "''™  pteensed  m original  composition,  and  with  considerable  success  toiudeE 
:„rr,t  f’'’“"T.“  ‘>“"=  ■”J'.i"*l>B7tion,  Berne  of  these  were  o.vceediugly  g„o7S,r,13 

coiltrast  favourahly  with  the  productions  of  much  more  ambitions  schools.  They  know  the  main  facre 
of  the  Ins  or,  of  England  and  Ire  and,  and  answered  every  question  on  this  subject,  and  on  geo™, “y 
with  woudorlul  yivacityaud  mtolhgenoe.  This  class  of  hoys  was  far  superior  to  any  othei  thaf  1 S 
a«:  1 ” i "'B™.  howovor,  much  older  than  the  hoys  who  uenerally 

Steel,.'''™”'’  ““™  ‘>'™  Sf^B  of  ago.  and  one  in°oro  thal 

T”’''  ®“’  *“  ti'o  gooctiioss  ot  a school  by  the  iiroliciency  of  a class  of 

hoys  l,ke  these  whose  parents  could  afford  to  lot  them  continue  their  education  for  so  lo.  o-  a 
Rmo.  The  real  usefolnoss  of  the  school  ,s  to  he  judged  by  the  amount  of  inslrncfion  that  ha: 
been  given  to  the  groat  mass  of  children,  whoso  attendance  at  school  ceases  soon  after  they  roach 
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the  afio  of  twelve,  it  m)t  before.  The  bojs  of  this  class  read  remarkably  well,  and  wrote  well ; but 
their  speUmn"  was  not  satisfactory,  and  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  still  less  so.  At  the  saino  time 
their  proficie'iicy  is  wonderful  when  the  smallness  of  the  teaching  staff  is  considered.  The  bo}  s did  not 
fall  below  the  average  proficiency  attained  by  boys  in  the  same  classes  in  National  schools,  but  they  did 
not  reach  the  standard  of  excellence  attained  in  the  higher  department  of  this  school.^  In  the  highest 
school,  where  the  boys  are  much  older,  and  more  likely  to  bo  attentive,  the  instruction  given  by  the 
single  teacher  may  be  carefully  followed  ; but  in  the  lower  schools  it  must  be  very  difiicult  for  one 
pei^OD  to  teach  a subject  like  arithmetic  to  so  large  a immher  of  boys  as  seventy  or  eighty.  Indi- 
vidual teaching  is  almost  impossible  in  such  a case,  and  is  not,  1 believe,  attempted.  In  other 
subjects  tlio  need  of  such  teaching  is  not  so  great,  and  the  Brothers  are  able  to  use  the  assistance  of 
quasi  monitors.  On  my  first  visit  to  the  school,  I found  a luimber  of  the  boys  in  one  of  the  rooms 
arranged  in  small  classes  of  five  or  six,  and  reading  a lesson  from  tlicir  class-book  to  one  of  the  boys 
in  the  class.  The  work  proceeded  with  the  most  decorous  gravity,  each  class  obeyed  the  direc- 
tions of  its  teacher  as  implicitly  as  if  ho  had  hecn  the  Brother  in  charge  of  the  school, _ and  the 
teacher  stopped  a boy  reading  incorrectly,  or  helped  him  in  difficulties,  in  the  most  busmess-liko 
manner.  The  same  boys  were  not  always  cbosen  for  tins  plficc,  but  every  boy  took  his  turn. 
I thought  this  plan  appeared  to  answer  very  u ell  as  far  as  it  was  adopted.  1 cannot  but  think 
that  the  teaching  in  this  part  of  the  school  would  have  been  more  eftectivo  it  a larger  regular 
staff  was  employed.  I did  not  examine  any  of  the  boys  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  school.  I under- 
stood that  all  of  them  could  read  a little,  as  no  boy  in  a state  of  perfect  ignorance  was  admitted  to 


78,  Xlie  class  of  boys  who  attend  these  schools  is  more  extensive  than  that  which  fills  the  national 
cUildren  in  schools.  Manypersoiiswho  belong  to  what  may  be  considered  the  middle-class  scud  their  children  to  these 

.uten-Unce.  gchools  on  account  of  the  excellent  education  that  is  given  in  them.  This  is  a very  strong  testimony 

to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  because  persons  of  this  class  generally  will_ not  allow  their  children  to 
be  brought  in  contact  with  those  whom  they  consider  to  be  their  inferiors ; and  in  the  Christian 
Brothers'  schools  no  distinction  of  rank  is  ever  made. 

Practice  with  79-  The  Christian  Brothers  are  supposed  to  present  a marked  contrast  to  the  national  schools  with 
regarii  to  ro-  regard  to  the  amount  of  religious  instruction  that  is  given.  The  difference  is,  1 think,  very  much 

ligious  iustruc-  exaggerated.  In  this  school — and  I believe  that  all  such  schools  are  regulated  in  the  same  way-— 

there  are  prayers  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  day.  At  certain  of  the  hours  a short  prayer  is 
said,  which  does  not  occupy  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  Half  an  hour  daily  is  given  to  religious 
instruction;  so  that,  with  a trifling  exception,  the  time  devoted  to  religious  instruction  or  obser- 

vances is  the  same  as  that  which  is  generally  set  apart  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  national  schools. 
The  religious  emblems  1 have  mentioned  are  always  exposed  to  view,  whereas  in  the  national  schools 
precisely  the  same  emblems  arc  used  during  the  time  of  religious  instruction,  but  must  be  put  out  ot 
sio-ht  during  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  Christian  Brothers  do  not  shrink  from  making  allusions  to  religion 
a^occasions  may  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  secular  work,  hut  they  told  me  that  though  they 
attributed  the  order  which  distinguished  their  schools  oven  more  than  the  proficiency  oi  the 
boys  to  the  religious  and  moral  influence  which  they  exercised,  yet,  that  it  was  not  their 
custom  to  introduce  the  subject  of  religion,  except  at  the  appointed  time  for  religious  instruc- 
tion. Besides  giving  instruction  in  the  school,  they  endeavoured  to  take  care  that  the  boys 
performed  all  their  religious  duties,  and  in  this  way,  and  by  their  own  character  as  members  of  a 
religious  community,  they  were  able  to  acq^uire  a strong  influence  over  their  pupils.  Ihey  told 
me  that  one  or  two  Protestant  boys  had  at  different  times  come  to  their  school,  and  that  others 
would  be  freely  admitted  if  they  wished  to  come  without  being  required  to  attend  during  the 
time  of  religious  instruction,  or  to  join  in  the  devotions  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 

SO.  I have  hitherto  confined  my  reinaiks  to  one  of  the  two  sets  of  schools  which,  as  I have  already 
Second  estab-  Said,  were  conducted  by  this  community.  The  other  schools  are  smaller  than  these,  and  the  buildinpare 
lishmant  of  the  very  inferior.  The  furniture  and  decorations  of  the  rooms  are  almost  exactly  like  those  of  the  larger 
samecom-  schools;  aiid  there  ivas  no  difference  that  I could  observe  in  the  degrees  of  proficiency  attained 
munity.  ^ these  schools,  and  by  hoys  of  the  same  standing  in  the  other.  1 thought  that  the 

boys  belonged  more  exclusively  to  the  poorer  class,  and  certainly  the  proportion  of  boys  of  advanced 


age  was  much  smaller.  , x r .,u 

Peculiar  situs-  gl-  These  scliools  arc  especially  remarkable  because,  unlike  most  of  the  establishments  of  the 
tion  of  these  community,  they  do  not  compete  with  the  national  schools  for  the  attendance  of  pupils,  but 

only  schools  available  for  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  district  in  which  they 
are  situated.  It  is  true  that  in  the  same  part  of  Drogheda  there  is  a nafional  school,  hut 
it  is  far  too  small  to  accommodate  one-tenth  part  of  the  number  of  hoys  attending  the  Chris- 
tian schools,  even  if  they  were  willing  to  attend  a school  of  which  the  manager  and  teachers 
were  Protestants.  The  Christian  Brothers’  school  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  compared  with  a National 
school  in  a similar  situation,  undisturbed  by  competition,  and  giving  education  to  all  tho  boys  m the 
district  who  go  to  school.  I saw  many  national  schools  in  such  circumstances,  and  of  all  dcpecs 
of  eflicicncy,  and  I tliink  that,  on  tho  whole,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  this  Christian  Brothers 
school.  At  some  national  schools  the  children,  especially  the  younger  children,  are  taught  quite  p 
Comparisou  efficiently  as  the  children  here ; but  the  order  and  quietness  with  which  this  school  was  conducted,  the 
.vith  National  wonderful  command  tho  brothers  seemed  to  exercise  over  the  boys,  and  the  excellence  of  the  school 
Kchools.  buildings  and  arrangements,  are  quite  iinapproachcd  by  any  national  or  other  school  that  I have  seen. 

Schools  estab-  82.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  expense  of  this  school,  and  if  it  were  possible  no  comparison 
lishcd  and  could  fairly  be  made  with  the  cost  of  other  schools.  In  these  the  teachers  give  their  lives  to  the 
maintsuned  by  -which  is  with  them  a devotion,  and  not  a means  of  earning  a livelihood.  The  education  is 

uberaUty,  but  entirely  gratuitous;  but  the  parents — or  those  at  least  who  are  not  very  poor — generally  contribute 

not  by  local  towards  the  expenses  of  the  school.  A great  deal  of  siqiport  is  obtained,  however,  from  the  liberality 

cffort  cxciu-  of  persons  who  have  no  local  interest  whatever  in  tho  schools.  The  director  told  mo  that  the  new 

* ^ ' convent  which  he  had  just  finished  had  been  erected  from  funds  which  he  had  collected  from  all  over 
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the  world ; that  many  Protestants  in  England  had  subscribed  to  the  building.  The  local  subscriptions 
are  msuflicient  to  meet  the  annual  expenses  of  the  school,  but  tlie  deficiency  has  hitherto  been 
always  made  up  from  other  sources. 

83.  In  the  part  ot  Drogheda  situated  on  the  southern  hank  of  the  Boyne,  there  are  three  schools,  Other  .school* 

all  attended  by  I’omaii  Catholics  exclusively.  One  of  these  is  a private  school;  the  others  are  the 
National  school  for  boys  and  the  Convent  school,  also  under  the  National  Board,  both  situated  in  Se^soutUern 
bt.  hlai-y’s  parish.  . aistrict. 

84.  bt._  Mary  s National  school  is  held  in  a building  that  had  been  originally  the  residence  of  the  St  Mary's 
parish  priest.  On  his  removal  to  another  house  this  had  been  altered,  in  order  to  make  it  suitable 

tor  its  present  purpose.  Ibe  Commissioners  of  National  Education  had  contributed  towards  the 

expense  of  the  alterations,  and  had  received  a bond,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  building  was  appro- 

p'lated  to  the  purpose  of  National  Education.  The  school-room  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the 

house  and  part  of  another;  it  was  very  long  and  very  low,  without  auy  attempt  at  ventilation,  and 

very  deficient  in  air  and  light.  The  state  of  repair  was  by  no  means  satisfactory,  and  the  situation  Cnsatisfacioiy 

ot  the  bmhiing,  hemmed  m on  all  sides  by  wretched  bouses,  was  very  bad.  'J'he  number  for  which  t'-e 

accommodation  was  provided  was  l40.  The  manager,  who  is  the  parish  priest,  said  that  he  should 

like  to  build  a new  school,  hut  could  not  raise  the  necessary  funds  in  the  neighbourhood.  Appar- 

eiitly  nothing  is  collected  or  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school,  which  depends  entirely  on 

the  aid  given  by  the  State  and  tlie  payments  of  the  children.  The  number  present  on  the  day  of  Number  and 

rny  visit  was  102,  of  whom  forty-two  were  in  the  first  class,  thirty-four  in  the  second,  and  twenty-  age  ofschokrs.. 

SIX  in  the  third  and  higher  classes.  I'ourteen  boys  were  above  twelve  years  of  age,  of  whom  one 

was  above  sixteen  years,  and  two  others  above  fifteen ; thirteen  hoys  were  less  than  seven  j'cars  old, 

of  whom  three  were  less  than  six  years  nld.  The  ages  at  which  the  greater  number  of  boys  first 

come  to  school  and  leave  school  were,  I was  told,  seven  years  and  twelve  years;  and  most  of  the 

boys  reach  the  third  class  before  they  leave  school  finally.  My  information  with  regard  to  the  ages- 

I obtained  from  the  boys  themselves;  but  I do  not  think  it  very  trustworthy,  because  only  a few. 

of  thcni  were  able  to  say  in  xvhat  month  their  birthday  was.  This  uncertainty  about  their  age- 

was  universal  among  school  children,  and  therefore,  all  statements  which  are  made  on  this  point 

must  not  be  considered  very  accurate.  One  or  two  of  the  boys  in  this  school  were  very  much 

older  than  the  rest;  but  they  had  not  been  at  school  continuously,  and  their  proficiency  was  by 

no  moans  as  great  as  might  have  been  e.xpected  from  boys  of  their  age. 

85.  I e-samined  the  whole  school  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  Thirty-eight  out  of  forty-two  ProfioiencT  of 
cliildrcn  in  the  first  class  could  read  words  of  one  syllable  from  their  lesson  book,  thirty  of  them  scbolars. 
conhl  copy  words  or  letters  in  the  same  book  on  tlieir  slates,  and  all,  except  four,  could  do  a very 

easy  sum  of  simple  addition.  The  experience  I gained  from  the  examination  of  this  class  taught  me 
that  it  was  not  wortli  while  to  examine  such  small  children,  and  afterwards  I never  examined  any 
class  below  the  second.  In  the  second  class  were  tliii-ty-fivc  boys,  most  of  whom  were  between  the- 
ages  of  eight  and  ten  yeans,  tliough  three  of  tliem  were  above  eleven  and  two  others  above  ten 
years.  Only  twenty  of  them  could  read  a lesson  from  their  class-book  with  ease.  Eight  absolutely 
stopped  at  every  word  ot  two  syllables,  and  seven  others  could  not  read  such  words  without  making 
mistakes.  I read  to  them  a very  easy  line  from  the  lesson  book,  which  they  all  wrote  on  their  slates. 

The  result  was  not  in  every  case  an  exact  copy  of  the  sentence  I gave,  but  it  was  alwat  s composed  of 

letters,  so  that  all  the  children  had  some  notion  of  writing.  Four  of  them  who  wrote  tlie  sentence  cor- 

rectly,  worked  a sum  in  simple  division;  fifteen  others  managed  to  get  through  a sum  of  simple 

multiplication  without  assistance.  In  the  thinl  class  were  twenty-one  hoys,  all  of  whom  could 

read  fairly  and  write  well,  but  their  spelling  was  bad.  Half  of  them  were  unable  to  work  sums 

beyond  simple  long  division  ; the  rest  knew  the  four  rules,  simple  and  compound,  fairJv  and  could 

do  easy  sums  in  proportion  without  understanding  the  process  in  the  least.  The  highest  class  was 

the  fourth,  containing  boys,  of  whom  three  were  more  than  fifteen  years  old.  They  all  read  well 

but  could  not  write  correctly  from  dictation;  they  could  work  examples  of  any  rule  in  arithmetic  up  to 

simple  interest,  but  were  quite  unable  to  make  anything  of  a question  which  required  some  orio-inal 

thought.  Besides  the  hoys  in  this  room,  there  were  twelve  younger  children  in  a room  on  the  ground  infant  schod- 

noor,  under  the  care  of  a monitor,  who  were  learning  to  read,  and  knew  little  beyond  their 

letters. 

86.  The  average  attendance  at  the  school,  according  to  the  report  book,  was  15T ; on  the  day  of  my  visit 
the  number  was  I L4,  including  the  infants,  and  the  number  returned  by  the  Constabulary  was  124.  The 
master  had  two  assistants  and  one  monitor.  He  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  and  received 

£32  annually  from  the  National  Board,  and  the  school-fees,  wldch  amounted  last  year  to  £22.  No  Teacher's 
residence  was  provided  for  the  teacher,  and  he  paid  on  this  account  £16  lOs.  for  rent  and  taxes;  but 
this  expense  is  probably  rather  large  because  he  kept  a newspaper  shop.  Until  last  year  he  had  added 
to  his  income  by  conducting  an  evening  school  in  the  winter,  at  which  the  pupils  were  prepared  for 
the  examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  but  the  school  had  been  given  up  in  consequence 
of  the  falling-off  of  the  attendance. 

87.  InlS66  the  Commissioners  contributed£94  1 Is.  Sd.  towards  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  Expense  of 
amount  raised  from  school-fees,  which  were  tlie  only  local  support,  was  £30.  The  average  attendance 

during  the  year  was  1.32.  Thustlic  cost  of  the  school,  excluding  repairs  to  the  building  and  furniture 
amount  to  18s.  lid  per  head,  towards  which  the  average  contribution  of  each  ciiild  was  4s.  6rf.,  or  as 
nearly  as  possible  Icf.  per  week.  A few  of  the  children  paid  more  than  Id  per  week,  and  some  were 
free,  as  the  payment  was  not  required  from  children  whose  pai-ents  were  very  poor.  The  school  is  at 
present  unfit  to  accommodate  tlie  number  of  scholars  in  attendance.  The  dimensions  of  the  room 
60  feet  by  14  feet,  show  that  the  number  ought  not  to  exceed  140,  and  with  this  number  the  lowness 
of  the  room,  and  the  absence  of  ventilation,  would  cause  the  atmosphere  to  be  almost  intolerable.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  the  school  accommodation  is  insufficient,  since,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  this  school  is  the  only  provision,  except  a small  private  school,  for  250  boys,  who  ought  to  be 
under  instruction.  ® 
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88.  St.  Mary’s  convent  school  is  conducted  by  Sisters  ot  Mercy,  and  like  all  schools  of  the  kind, 
possesses  excellent  buildings,  which  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  in  perfect  order.  On  the  day  of 
mv  visit  the  school  could  hardly  he  said  to  be  in  operation;  in  the  girls’  school  only  38  girls  were 
Dissent,  the  average  attendance  being  100.  The  rest  were  absent,  because  the  races  which  were 
being  held  in  the  neighbourhood  proved  too  strong  an  attraction.  None  of  the  children  present 
were  below  the  second  class,  12  were  in  the  third  class,  and  4 in  the  fourth.  In  reading  and  writing 
the  proficiency  of  the  cbildreii  was  up  to  the  average;  in  arithmetic  they  wore  backward ; the  girls  in 
the  fourth  class  knew  nothing  beyond  tlie  four  rules,  simple  and  compound ; but  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
iud«'e  of  the  school  from  so  small  a selection.  In  the  infant  school  there  were  62  children;  this 
\va^  much  below  the  usual  number.  The  numbers  returned  by  the  constabulary  were,  'J4  in  the 
girls’  school,  and  129  in  the  infant  school.  In  1866  the  average  attendance  in  both  schools  was  194, 
and  in  an  evening  school  which  was  not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  96.  The  contribution 
of  the  Commissioners  towards  the  expenses  of  all  the  schools  was  Xl30  14s.  2d.,  and  the  amount 
raised  by  school-fees  was  £4  8^.  9d.  The  expenditure  amounts  to  95.  4d  per  head,  hut  is  of 
course  only  a part  of  the  whole  expense  of  the  school  I was  told  by  the  nuns  that  a considerable 
part  of  the’  cost  of  the  National  scliooi  was  met  by  the  proceeds  of  a superior  school  which  they  main- 
tained. The  mins  were  assisted  by  six  paid  inonitrcsses,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  candidates  tor 
vacancies  when  they  occurred,  but  the  candidates  in  general  were  not  all  qualified  ibr  the  place.  The 
school  could  not  accommodate  a much  larger  number  tban  the  average  attendance,  which  docs  not 
amount  to  much  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  girls  of  school  age  living  in  the  district. 

89.  All  the  schools  which  Protestants  attend  arc  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Boyne;  these  are  the 

national  school,  of  which  the  man.iger  is  the  Presbyterian  minister,  the  parochial  school,  and  the 
Blue  school.  ■.  . , 

90.  At  my  visit  the  national  school  was  not  in  full  operation  ; the  vacation  began  on  the  next  day 
and  a public  examination  of  the  children  was  being  held.  The  school-room  occupies  the  whole 
space  beneath  the  chapel;  at  the  door  of  the  chajiel  some  steps  on  the  outside  of  the  building 
lead  down  to  the  door  of  the  schoolroom,  and  thus  the  regulation  of  the  Commissioners, 

“•  that  there  shall  be  no  direct  iiicernal  communication  with  any  place  of  religious  worship,”  is  obeyed. 
The  room  is,  from  its  situation,  not  so  airy  or  light  as  is  desirable ; it  is  only  possible  to  place 
windows  at  each  end,  as  the  chapel  stands  in  a street  with  houses  touching  it  on  botli  sides.  The 
room  and  furniture  were  in  excellent  order  •when  1 saw  them.  I listened  for  some  time  to  the 
exaramation  of  the  children,  and  looked  over  the  dictation  exercises  and  sums  that  they  worked; 
their  answers  were  very  intelligent  and  their  work  was  very  good.  There  were  several  persons 
present  dui'ing  the  examination  who  appeared  to  interest  themselves  in  the  school,  and  I was 
told  by  the  manager  that  he  had  no  difficulty  in  raising  funds  for  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  school.  The  teacher  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  and  received  £32  from  the 
Commissioners  and  £50  10s.  from  school-fees ; he  had  no  residence  provided  for  him  and  incurred 
an  annual  e.xpense  of  .£16  for  house-rent.  There  is  a female  assistant  who  had  not  as  yet  received 
anytiiing  from  the  National  Board,  because  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  was  not  sufficient  to 
entitle  -The  school  to  an  assistant.  The  number  present  on  the  25th  J uno  was  42  ; 33  boys  and  y girls. 
Fourteen -^Tere  meiiibors  of  the  Established  Church,  23  Presbyterians,  and  5 members  of  other  Protestant 
denominations.  Many  of  the  hoys,  I was  told,  came  from  a considerable  distance  to  attend  the 
school ; some  came  daily  by  rail  from  Balbriggan.  It  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  that  the  children 
•were  not  of  the  same  class  as  the  scholars  in  most  National  schools ; every  child  paid  5s.  a quarter 
for  the  school-fees,  all  of  'which  were  paid  to  the  teachers.  The  expenditure  on  account  of  salaries 
in  the  year  1866  tvas  £65  105. ; the  sum  paid  by  the  Commissioners  was  £22  8s.  id.,  the  school-fees 
in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £46  2s.  lOd. ; no  account  appears  to  have  been  kept  of  any  other 
sums  which  liave  been  spent  upon  the  school.  The  average  attendance  during^  that  year  was  41. 
The  expense  per  head,  as  far  as  can  be  calculated  from  the  returns,  was  iieaily  £l  85.  lei.,  of  which 
the  sum  of  £l  2.5.  Gd.  was  derived  from  school-fees  This  does  not  represent  the  whole  expense  of 
the  school,  because  the  state  of  the  buildings  showed  that  something  must  ha-ve  been  spent  in  keeping 
them  ill  such  e.xcellent  repair  and  order ; whatever  the  expenditure  on  this  account  may  be,  it  is 
provided  for  from  local  sources,  as  the  school  is  not  vested  in  the  Commissioners. 

91.  The  school  buildings  could  not  accommodate  a larger  number  of  scholars  than  that  which  is  now  in 
attendance;  but  I was  told  by  the  manager  that  there  was  no  probability  of  any  increaseintiieattendance 
as  all  the  Protestant  children  attended  this  school  or  the  parocliial  school,  and  no  Roman  Catholics 
-w'ould  be  likely  to  come,  If  this  is  the  case  it  must  be  concluded  that  there  are  no  poor  Protestants 
in  Drogheda,  or  very  few. 

9'2.  At  the  parocliial  school,  where  no  fees  are  required,  and  none  higher  tban  one  penny  per  week 
paid,  there  -wore  only  eight  boys  besides  the  boarders  from  the  Blue  school.  In  the  girls’  school  there  were 
twenty- one  girls,  and  twenty-four  children  in  the  infant  school  The  children  were  all  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  seemed  to  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  children  who  are  generally  found  in 
these  schools  ; not  so  ragged  as  the  children  in  the'  .National  schools,  but  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
children  in  the  Protestant  National  school  which  I have  just  described.  If  their  parents  had  been 
willing  to  send  them  to  the  Nationalschool,  they  wouldnot  have  paid  thehigh  school-fees.  I have  no 
reason,  however,  for  supposing  that  the  children  had  been  kept  away  from  the  National  school  by  the 
fees,  'still  it  is  a fact  that  the  fees  usually  paid  in  the  National  schools  arc  very  high,  and  that  no 
poor  children  attend,  although  some  are  to  be  found  in  the  parochial  school.  The  girls’  and  infants’ 
schools  are  held  in  a house  near  the  parish  church ; the  rooms  are  quite  large  enough  for  the  purpose, 
and  tolerably  airy  and  light.  As  usual  in  these  schools,  the  furniture  is  not  good,  the  desks  arc 
insufficient  for  the  number  of  children,  and  badly  arranged. 

93.  I examined  all  the  girls  except  those  in  the  lowest  class  in  reading,  -writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
the  result  was  unusually  satisfactory.  The  four  girls  in  the  highest  class  wrote  from  dictation  on  paper, 
two  of  them  without  making  any  mistakes,  and  the  other  two  fairly.  Their  arithmetic  was  not  so 
good,  two  of  them  knew  the  four  rules,  simple  and  compound,  and  a little  of  proportion  ; but  the 
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*>«  «!*  «0”M  md  »'rile  fairly,  bat  thair 
spelling  was  bad,  and  they  were  very  backward  m arithmetic.  The  a<;es  of  tlie  ffirls  in  the  ckssea 

could  lead,  but  very  few  of  them  were  more  than  si.v  years  o3d.  The  teachers  of  both  schools  Ind 
LTr„1.i;’a^5:;t‘XiriSl.  sin.  scb„„l  rsceivcC  :.3i’”‘^rf 

oxp.tssWor^thJ’ “™  ““‘^d  “”d  placed  in  a nmy  baildiag  erected  B.j.'  .=t.=i 
ennnlflif  V?  P“rpot0'  If  was  very  good  m every  respect,  in  an  open  sitantion,  with  a proper 
tS/hn.  fmm  /*’?  0‘glit  l>oys  who  belonged  to  the  parochial  school  were  very  inferior 

!he  Hh^JeS  1 .“‘"‘i”''™  ■ »'  -to-n  there  arc  eleven.  The  highest  class  contained  7 boys  from 
the  Blue  school,  and  2 from  the  parochial.  The  boys,  witli  one  exception  from  the  Blue  school 
wrote  from  dicktion  correctly,  and  they  were  all  successful  in  working  the  sums  Tarithme  fc  w lAh 
rfZo  “ri-  ' ° 1“™°“''*  “''““1  thh  "0‘  "'■■ht  '™l'.  “d  thoir  spem^g  ”s  had  “n 

ai  ithmotic  tl  ey  wore  more  nearly  equal  to  the  others.  All  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the  mrochial  school 
f ere  in  the  lowest  class ; .and  thougli  only  two  of  them  were  less  than  ton  years  of  ao'e  yet  no  more  than 
bovs  from  d?o  B all  wro^  badly.  Tliore  w'as  an  intermediate  class,  which  was  composed  of 

bo,  s fiom  the  Blue  school  only.  They  wrote  well,  and  wore  able  to  spell  with  tolerable  coriSct  .Is- 
but  were  not  able  to  work  sums  m the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  simple  and  compouXSont 
assistance.  Hie  youngest  hoys  m the  parochial  school  were  nine  years  old,  the  eldest^  thirteen  and 
ori,X  ™hhr  school  receivL£,0  per 

^S!!S  sss-.. 

niPtTfo  (/  ? e-'pense  per  head  appears  to  bo  not 

qmte  19.,  ,d ; hnt  ,t  ehenld  he  observed  that  tl.o  fnnds  raised  ,4e  insufficient  toTeSfor  Ihe 

gr-Jlil  ''hifs^f  "f  ' “"1'°"'''  difficulty  is  simnoimted  I did  not  discover 

prfncina  Iv  si  nnorfS  bI^m°T’i‘™  w-  ‘ ”d  education  of  poor  Protestant  children,  Bla.  .oli.ot 

pnncipaUy  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  a grant  from  the  town  corporation.  Tho  mimbcr 
of  hoys  at  present  m the  solloo  is  1 1,  lint  19  is  the  largest  niiraher  which  tlie  fluids"  vill  si.ppor  A 

ri  iVthrstLf  of  the's^^^^^  T’’  “I*®  I'iedowed  Schools  Commission.^  At  that 

time  tho  state  of  the  school  was  most  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  now  much  improved.  The  bovs  have 

nientv  of" ron  Iw™e,  which  has  a large  piece  of  open  gionnd  attachod  to  it,  aJd  with 

' I mvA  ^ I I?  ^ 11  in  ‘l>e  school.  The  arrangements  of  the  house  arc 

however,  still  capable  of  great  iraprovemciil.  Tho  master  and  matron  recnivo  £00  aalarv  ami 
cioiythingis  provided  for  thorn  free  of  expense.  The  master  has,  in  addition  to  tin's,  £10  aminally 
for  tcaohm„  '"i  '?  1’"“®''“'  school,  as  I have  already  mentioned.  The  whole  cvponse  of 

the  school  in  Ih  ,0  was  £22  10a.  4ri„  of  which  tho  sum  of  £125  oa.  Oil.  was  dne  to  hnioSnnd 
ma  ntenaiicepf  hehovs  liather  more  tlmn  half  tho  sum  was  raised  by  annual  subscriS^  the 
sSoid  Thrachohl"is"  “"d  interest  on  stock  invested  for  tlie  benefit  of  the 

f,d  w by  a board  of  trustees,  of  which  the  parochi.aI  clergy  of  ,vt  Potov's 

h to  ?f  ■'.!  i’”‘‘‘des  are  « ofeto  mombers,  and  the  institntioil  is  essentially  Protestant,  and  is  not 
intcndetl  for  tlie  benefit  of  tbe  population  gener.allv  '-siauL,  dim  ibuoi 

96.  In  descrihing  these  schools  1 have  entered  into  details  more  than  I have  judged  to  he  necessary 

reider  to""""”*"l  r "r  licro  Will,  ifoivevor,  enable  the 

reader  to  espand  for  liimseif  tho  abbreviated  remarks  which  will  bo  found  with  less  tronhlo  than  tho 

/r  '-“.""g  "'""Id  cause.  'PhesescLormay 

also  be  taken  as  standards  by  w iicli  tlie  efficiency  of  others  can  be  measured  ; the  Christian  BrotlierJ 
school  was  tnperior  to  most  schools  which  I saw;  St.  Mary's  Mational  school  attained,  or  perhaps 
MAhafkiiid""'^"'*’  efficiency,  and  tho  parochial  school  was  a fair  representativo  of  schools 


PAllT  II. 

Section  II,— Disraicrs  op  Naas  asn  Leixlip. 

97.  The  districts  in  the  county  of  Kildare  which  I was  directed  to  examine  extend  in  a direction  nearlv 
nor  h and  sooth  from  Majnooth  to  the  borders  of  the  county  Wicklow  at  Balljmore.Eustaco,  and  f™m 
Celbiidge  m the  oast  to  the  nGighbom-hood  of  Kildare.  The  county  appears  to  he  in  the  most  pros- 

Swriv  and  diJ"  * Tt  decency  and  comfort  which  indicates  the  ahson'co  of 

poveit,  and  distress,  and  there  are  many  resident  proprietors.  It  might  bo  o.vpected  that  schools 
would  ho  numerous  and  well  supported  ; they  are  certainly  frequent  enough,  buf  the  local  support 

whfi'h  T oltAd ’rio'”'  “’ri”  bb-'"’?  ™‘d'  d"  C'ntholic  parish 

which  I ontoied  there  is  at  least  0110  National  school,  and  the  distance  frob  one  school  to  another 
so  dom  cxcoet  s four  miles  I was  almost  universally  assured  that  the  nnmher  of  schools  was  nnite 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  population,  and  no  great  complaints  were  made  of  any  difficnl  y ffi 
proenung  the  at  endanco  of  children,  except  at  certain  seasons  when  their  labour  was  reqniiediii  4e 

scf?;  ' .“iYvi  I TT  ■ ™ *1>«  “"'"l®''  of  chUdrmi  .attending 

school  IS  at  all  likely  to  bo  made,  and  this  being  the  case  the  present  huildings,  Ac.,  arc  sufficient  fof 
the  vyants  of  the  people.  The  copdllion  and  snitahility  of  the  bnfldings  ^11  he  mentioned  in  the 
description  I givo  of  the  schools  winch  I visited.  ^ . 

98.  Besides  the  National  schools  there  are  many  parishes  in  which  there  is  a parochial  school  not 
Mways  needed,  because  of  the  smal  size  of  the  Natioual  school  or  of  its  distance  for  it  is  not  iiimsral 

mil,  find  ™°e  “■*  ‘d’®  ■""“I-®®  "f  i-  both 

might  find  loom  in  one  of  them,  or  at  least  in  the  hattonal  school 

99.  In  the  district  of  Naas  I visited  tho  town  of  Naas  and  the  Muntry  in  tho  neighbourhood  as  far 
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as  the  borders  of  the  county  of  Wicldow  on  the  south,  the  village  of  Kill,  which  is  about  three  nules 
to  the  east,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Curragh  on  the  west.  In  the  Leixlip  distiict  I visited 
Celbridge,  Lei.-dip,  and  Maynooth,  in  which  nearly  all  the  schools  were  situated.  At  my  visits  to 
those  places  I found  that  all  the  schools  were  on  the  point  of  closing  for  the  summer  liolidays. 

1 00  The  population  of  Naas  to«-n  in  1861  Avas  2,966  persons;  of  the  whole  parish,  including  a part  ot 
the  hamlet  of  Sallins,  4, 3.^3,  or  if  the  rest  of  Sallins  which  is  situated  in  another  parish  ho  included,  the 
populatiou  is  4,6(>7.  Of  these,  384  or  one  in  twelve  nearly  are  Protestants,  the  rest  Roman  Latholics. 
The  following  table  C,  shows  the  estimated  numbers  of  children  of  school-ago  in  the  parish,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic ; and  the  table,  D.  shows  the  number^  actually  present  at  school  on 
June  25.  Tlie  numbers  in  C have  been  calculated  in  a manner  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
already  described,  (par.  63),  with  this  exception— the  number  of  children  of  school-age  includes  all 
classes  of  children,  those  who  attend  superior  schools  as  well  as  others. 

Table  C. — Showing  Estimated  Number  of  Children  of  School  Age  in  the  Naas  District. 


Total,  excluding 


Table  D,— Showing  the  Number  of  aiildren  actually  present  at  Schools  in  Naas  District, 
° on  25th  June,  1868. 


— 

Protes- 

Iloniau 

Catholic. 

Protestant. 

Roman  Catholic. 

Total,  e 

eluding 

Total. 

Naas  National  School, 

Naas  Convent  National,*  . 
Sallins  National, 
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15 

IL 

1.51 
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39 
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ro 
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10 
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16 
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22 

154 
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58 

20 

34 

2 

46 

17 

22' 

202 

140 

219 

162 
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• On  tlie  day  of  my  visit  (July  IS)  12».  girls  and  74  infants  were  present  in  tliia  school, 
t On  the  same  day  is  boys  and  21  girls  were  present  in  this  school. 


101  It  appears  that  more  than  half  the  estimated  number  of  Protestant  boys  and  nearly  all  the  girls 
were  actually  in  attendance  at  school  on  ihe  day  of  the  constable’s  visit ; a reference  to  the  number 
of  scholars  which  I found  in  attendance  shows  a larger  proportion  still.  Nearly  all,  however,  avoid 
the  national  schools.  The  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  boys  m attendance  is  tolerably  large,  and  con- 
trasts remarkably  with  the  proportion  of  girls,  which  is  unusually  small.  There  are  several  reasons  to  ac- 
count for  this  apparent  inferiority  of  attendance  ou  tlie  part  of  the  girls.  The  attendance  for  the  day  in  the 
convent  school  was  considerably  below  the  average,  and  though  this  and  the  Sallins  national  school  are 
the  only  schools  in  the  parish,  yet  many  of  the  girls  whoKve  in  the  northern  part  of  it  go  to  the  convent 
school  at  Clane,  which  is  more  conveniently  situated  for  them  than  the  Naas  school,  and  enjoys  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  Sallins  national  school.  The  number  of  scholars  represented  in  tlie  table 
is  therefore  below  the  actual  number,  and  the  estimated  number  of  school-age  should,  I believe,  he 
reduced  The  -^irls  seldom  remain  at  school  after  they  reach  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  the  tables 
are  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  they  remain  till  they  are  thirteen  years  old.  If  the  estimate 
be  reduced  it  becomes  280,  and  the  proportion  of  scholars  is  no  longer  so  small. 

102.  I visited  the  national,  convent,  and  parochial  schools;  the  pnyate  schools  1 was  given  to  under- 
stand"” were  of  a class  that  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  my  inquiry.  . 

103  The  national  school  at  Naas  is  held  in  an  excellent  building,  erected  by  the  present  parish  priest, 
without  any  aidfrom  theCommissioners.asthc  school  is  not  vested.  The  building  consists  of  two  stories ; 
thelower  story  which  is  occupied  by  one  large  room,  is  the  school ; the  other  storyis  kept  by  the  manager 
for  other  purposes  and  is  not  part  of  the  school.  A room  on  this  floor  is  however  occasionally  used 
as  a class-room  but  only  with  the  manager’s  permission,  and  under  a distinct  understanding  that  its 
occasional  loan  for  school  purposes  does  not  cause  it  to  be  bound  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Commissioners  on  the  uses  which  may  he  made  of  National  school-rooms  out  of  school-hours.  Some 
additional  provision  of  thi.s  sort  is  necessary,  as  the  dimensions  of  the  school-room  are  such  as  to  afford 
accommodation  for  142  scholars  onlv,  and  the  average  attendance  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  number. 
The  unusual  hei"-ht  of  the  room  (15  feet)  causes  the  atmosphere  to  be  purer  than  in  many  less  crowded 
schools  but  here  the  want  of  ventilation  must  be  felt  when  the  weather  docs  not  allow  the  wmdou’s 
to  be  opened.  The  desks  and  other  furniture  were  sufficient,  in  good  condition  and  well  arranged, 
and  as  far  as  I could  observe  the  bovs  were  well  provided  with  hooks,  slates,  &c. 

104  The  number  of  boys  on  the  roil  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  279,  of  wliom  three  were  1 rotestants  ; 
the  number  present  was  123,  considerably  lower  than  the  number  returned  by  the  constables.  The 
cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  I was  told  was  the  hay  harvest,  which  gave  employment  to 
many  of  the  children.  Of  the  scholars  present  eighty-six  were  in  the  third  and  higher  classes,  and 
seven  of  these  in  the  fifth  class.  This  was  the  only  instance  in  which  I found  a school  with  a fifth 
class  ; but  the  boys  in  this  class  were  not  distinctly  superior  to  those  in  the  fourth  ciass  with  whom  1 
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boys  whom  I exam!, .6(1  was  decidotllj  above  the  average. 
kLi  i ° ^ I out  from  memory  fclie  description  of  Ireland  given  in  their  text- 

book  of  goographj.  Of  course  they  tried  to  give  tho  words  of  the  book  as  far  as  they  could  remom- 

tiio  Boeliii'r„lTo  !■  "■!  ' “ °°  “'”?»*<>"  1»  their  ow„ language; 

tho  spolun  of  most  of  them  was  fairly  correct,  and  the  handwriting  of  all  was  good.  They  vvorkod 

SS?r°iiiih‘ifcTa«  “f “ ““Pl®  «M™al  accuracy,  but,  like  all  other 

scholar.!,  in  this  class  of  schools,  they  had  no  grasp  of  the  principles  of  the  subject.  They  answered 

bodl  wMar  .’,"t  S“=“Pl’.'',  >«t»Ilige,Rly.  a.id  parsed  a sentence  which  I seketed  from  IhrieS,. 
book  With  gteat  success.  Ihose  boys  in  second  and  third  class  whom  I e.xamiued  fairly  satisfied  the 
requirements  of  the  programino  issued  by  the  Commissioiiors.  The  age  of  the  boys  in  the  highest 
class  was  remarkable ; lour  of  them  wore  above  fourteen  years,  and  one  aboVo  fifteen  years 

iAIef  ““’•  ir”’,'™™’  of  parents  who  belonged  to  what  nily  be 

called  the  lower  middle  class ; one  boy  said  that  his  father  was  a labourer.  ^ Tho  general  piiod 
of  Mtendance,  the  schoolm.aster  told  mo,  was  between  seven  ami  eight  years,  extendinffrom  thra"e 

fiLuy.  ^ *8?  IsR  »*o°ol 

1 05.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  the  master,  one  assistant  teacher,  and  three  paid  monitors  The 

S“nedkVubl i '°  i'-'f  '■■■■“  '='^1  '■P  ‘I-  “Sarna"  hSu 

trained  in  Dublin,  Ihe  salary  of  the  master  m the  year  1S67  was  £<)^  19«  fi//  , i • i 
Commissioners  paid  ys,  being  £62  <■  class  salary  ” and  iilfi  for  good  scryiee ; flic  r^t  las  doA^^ 
f}  i;esu  once,  and  the  rent  of  his  house  was  £16,  but  the  manager  bore 

.ill  tiiG  expenses  of  keeping  the  school-room  in  repair,  cleaning  &c  lie  was  annnint-f>fl  tn  tia^  u ? 
in  1850,  bnthad  already  somed  under , ho  National  B^ard.  of  Jik 

to  £U,  was  derived  from  the  good-service  pay  given  by  the  Boiird,  and  this  he  had  not°of  course 
1 eceived  until  he  had  served  for  many  years,  lie  told  me  that  his  salary  was  sufficient  for  his  oresent 
wants,  but  that  he  could  not  look  forward  to  a time  when  he  sliould  be  able  to  give  up  his  school 
bec.ausc  be  was  unable  to  make  any  provision  for  old  age,  by  saving,  and  he  had  no|ension  to  expect 

106.  If  a teacher  who  receives  so  large  a salary  as  this  finds  it  impossible  to  save,  the  case  of  the 

gicat  majority  of  national  teachers  must  be  very  hard,  for,  as  will  be  seen  a salarv  nf  tVn'o  y.Tr,«.v  *• 

seid  also  thy  a school  so  cfBcioutly  conducted  is  not’often  to  be  met  with  " 

107.  I he  Mlioual  school  at  Salims  was  a copy  on  a reduced  scale  of  the  school  at  Naas  The  idlkve 

of  Salims  IS  diyant  about  two  miles  from  tho  town  of  Naas,  and  is  partly  in  the  parish  The  school  Imd 
yen  bmlt  by  the  pansh  pnest  of  Naas,  and  hence  its  similarity  to  the  Naas  schL.  Here  t“e  granld 
floor  was  ocouiyd  by  the  boys  school-room  ; the  upper  story,  which  vyas  approached  by  a stairfase  on 
the  yl5.de  of  the  budding,  by  tl.e  girls’  school  The  number  present  in  ibo  boys’  school  1^1*1 
eight,  of  whom  seven  were  mthe  third  class,  and  four  in  the  fourth.  I examined  the  thirdaT.d  fon  • ’h" 
and  part  of  *0  soeond  class.  Tlio  boys  m the  fourth  class  wrote  from  dictation  remarkably  well  tW 
y them  iiiye  no  mistakes  m spelling,  and  the  other  made  one  mistake  only  in  a piece  widch  occupied 
five  or  SIX  lines  of  their  lesson  book.  In  arithmetic  they  fell  below  the  staLard  required  by  thoTo 
yamme  ; the  boys  m the  fourth  class  did  not  go  beyond  rule  of  throe,  and  in  the  third  dais  bl  ond 
tho  fiist  four  rules,  simple  and  compound  ; m their  favour,  however,  it  must  be  said  that  tlicir  work 
was  siyularly  eoiTcet.  Ihe  boy  m the  third  class  wrote  fairly  from  dictation,  tbond.  none  5 1"  em 
eseyed  one  error  m spoiling,  and  three  out  of  the  seven  in  the  class  made  three  mismkes  the  bald 
wilting  was,  y usual,  good.  Those  boys  and  the  boys  in  the  second  class  read  with  fiuencl  but  wore 
evidently  well  acquainted  with  tte  part  of  their  lesson-book  which  I selected.  One  boy  in  ihe  seW 
was  more  than  fourteen  yems  oh  , and  one  more  than  thirteen,  but  no  others  were  above  tw-elre  yea™ 
and  here,  y m tho  -Nys  school,  I was  told  that  the  boys  geuepally  left  school  when  they  reached  Si 
ap  of  twelye  years.  The  ehddreu  were  almost,  without  exception,  of  the  labom-ing  clasl  the  pareSs 
° imf  tS  ‘ “r  "'f™  “ ‘■•'■W  Portef.  “ ploughman,  and  a radway  oyerseor 

108  1 1,0  amount  of  sohool-fey  for  tho  year  1866  was  £5  1 9s.  4d„  and  the  ayerago  attendauceShirty 
eight  thus,  the  payment  per  head  wasrathermore  than  3s.  Id. ; at  Naas  the  amount  paid  was  fiSlTw 
and  the  avmage  atteudimco  139,  and  tho  payment  per  head  was  3s.  9d,  hut  there  was  alarger  liio’ 
jmi  tion  of  free  boys  p N aas  tlmn  here ; so  that  tho  difforeiico  m tho  ayerage  amount  of  fees  is  dii'e  to 

The  toachiiig  staff  of  this  school  consisted  of  the  master  and  one  paid  monitor.  The  master  had 
been  appomted  to  the  school  m 1867  ho  was  in  tho  third  division  of  tl.e  first  class,  and  iSd  b“ 
timncd  in  Dublin.  Ills  spai-y  m 1868  aiuouutcd  to  £60  I Is  Sd„  of  which  the  Commissioners  paid 
£38,  the  manager  £6.  and  the  i-ost  was  denved  from  school-fees.  'The  manager  paid  ail  the  pocea 
eary  expenses  for  keeping  up  flie  bui  dings,  &c„  but  did  not  proyide  a residence  for  tho  master’ 
tvlio  paid  £6  10s.  annual  rent  for  his  house.  The  master  was  of  a higher  class  and  certainly  more 
cSiciont  than  tho  masters  of  such  small  schools  as  these  generally  appeared  to  be  Tlie'scbnol 
Sy'usrfjr  ““ogot  l»tl  done  all  in  his  power  to  make  his  seho"s 

109.  The  expenditure  for  teachers’ salaries  at  the  Naas  school  in  IS6‘6  amomitecl  to  £144  0?  7^ 

£1  Os  9d.  per  head  nearly  of  wliich  the  sum  of  3s.  9d.  per  head  was  tlie  local  contribution,  and  'iras 
entirely  derived  troni  school-fees.  At  Salims  the  whole  expenditure  was  £53  7s.  Sd  and  the  oc-,)  rn ? 
tribution  fill  9s.  4d.,  of  which  tho  manager  gave  £%  and  tho  rest  was  derived  from  school- fees  Tl  o 
exponduure  per  head  was  £1  8.9.  Id,  and  the  share  of  the  local  contributions  rather  more  than  6^  3d 

1 1 0.  The  arrangement  of  the  Naas  convent  school  was  unique  in  my  experience.  The  number  of  sehiml  ’ 
rooms  vyiis  throe,  mid  m each  of  tlicse  rooms  w.-ls  a complete  school,  bogimiing  with  tlio  first  ch«  lid 
going  up  to  the  fonrth.  i was  giyei,  to  understand  tliat  this  division  of  tlie  scliool  into  three  imal  or 
schools,  each  complete  in  itself,  was  made  m order  to  soparalo  girls  of  dilfcrent  ranks  in  societv 

111  The  largest  room  contamed  the  poor  children,  in  .another  room  were  girls  wJiose  narontVwe™ 
in  rather  better  circumstances,  and  in  tlie  third  room  were  girls  of  a hieher  class  stiil  The  ' I f 
each  school  wore  as  muoli  as  possible  prevented  from  mixing  with  ca?h  other,  because  tbe^ifobS 
“■  E 
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sccordine  to  parents  would  not  send  their  chUdren  if  there  was  any  danger  of  their  associating  with  the  poor 
the  social  children.  Notwithstanding  this  arrangement  the  whole  establishment  was  considered  as  lorming  one 
A"*=chdar8  school  only,  and  was  subsidized  by  the  Commissioners  accordingly,  every  child  in  attendance  counting 
e sc  0 ars.  number  wliich  regulated  the  amount  of  the  grant.  . ^ i , 

hnii.i-  112.  The  rooms  were  excellent,  as  is  usual  in  such  schools,  and  the  furniture  left  nothing  to  bedeswed. 
ings.  No  distinction  could  be  obsei-ved  in  the  manner  in  which  the  different  rooins  were  fitted  up,  and  the 

monitresses  assisted  the  nuns  in  all  the  schools  indiscriminately.  In  the  highest  school  lorty-iium  gir^ 
were  present— eleven  in  the  first  class,  nine  in  the  second,  nineteen  in  the  tliircl.  and  ton  in  the  fourth. 
In  the  middle  school,  forty  six  girls  were  present,  of  whom  seven  were  ni  the  first  class,  eighteen  in 
the  second,  eleven  in  the  third,  and  eleven  in  the  fourth.  In  the  poor  school  there  were  seventy-four 
Numbsraud  infants  and  girls  in  tho  first  class,  twenty-six  in  the  second,  eleven  in  the  third,  and  five  in  the  fourth, 
proficieucy  of  proportion  of  children  in  the  higher  classes  was  smaller  in  the  poor  school  than  iiithe  ottieis, 

scholars  pro-  were  iiot  SO  proficicnt.  In  the  higher  and  middle  school,  the  thini  and  fourth  class 

girls  wrote  wolf  from  dictation,  and  were  fairly  correct  in  their  spelling.  In  Arithmetic  they  failed 
■ almost  universally.  The  fourth  class  girls  professed  to  know  practice^  and  tlie  rulo  of  tliree,  but 
two-thirds  of  them  wore  unable  to  work  sums  correctly.  Tlio  girls  in  the  third  book  wore  not 
much  more  successful  with  the  four  simple  rules  and  compound  addition  and  subtraction.  In 
tho  poor  school  the  girls  were  unable  to  spell,  and  though  professing  that  they  were  not  so  far 
advanced  in  arithmetic  as  the  girls  in  tho  same  class  of  the  higher  school,  their  limited  know- 
led  "•o  was  equally  unsatisfactory.  In  all  the  schools  the  girls  read  well,  and  in  the  poor  school  great 
pains  had  been  taken  to  teach  the  children  singing,  with  excellent  results.  In  the  moro  useful 
branches  of  instruction  it  cannot  be  disguised  that  this  school  was  inferior,  and  so  far  failed  in 
attaining  the  object  for  which  it  receives  aid  from  tho  State.  „ , . , , ^ 

^ 113.  ‘]n  iSbfi,  the  expenditure  ou  this  school  was  £122  14s.  Id.,  of  which  sum  tho  Commissioners 

conduMing  contributed  £97  Ss.  4d,  the  rest  being  the  amount  of  school-fees  for  the  year.  The  average  attoiid- 
thcschools.  1-3.  iiiug  tiio  expenditure  per  head  was  14s.  '2d.  nearly,  and  tlie  amount  of  the  sciiool-lcea 

per  head  was  2s.  lid.  The  chief  item  of  the  expenditure  was  tho  silaries  of  tho  monitrpscs,  of 
whom  seven  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  actually  in  receipt  of  salary,  and  one  more  was  waiting  for 
the  Inspector’s  approval.  It  is  scarcely  ncccssarv  to  sav  that  all  tlie  children  were  Homan  Cathobes. 
Naas  parochial  1 H The  schools  wliicli  have  been  described  provide  the  means  of  education  for  the  Homan  Catholics 
Khooi."  in  the  town  and  parish  of  Naas.  The  Protestants  of  the  same  class,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
who  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  national  school,  attended  the  parochial  school.  The  school  bull  iings 
were  small,  hut  quite  sufBcieut  for  the  number  of  children  in  attendance.  The  boys  and  girls 
use  separate  school-rooms,  hut  for  ray  convenience  when  I c.vamined  the  school  they  were  collected 
in  tho  same  gcnerallv,  without  unduly  erow’ding  the  room. 

1 1 b.  The  number  of  boys  present  was  eighteen,  and  of  girls  twenty-one  ; tho  youngest  child  was  only 
three  vears  old,  the  eldest  boy  fourteen,  the  eldest  girl  fifteen,  and  several  boys  and  girls  were 
more  than  thirteen  years  old.  Both  hoys  and  girls,  hut  especially  the  girls,  seemed  to  have  been 
carefully  taught ; the  girls  in  the  higher  class  wrote  from  dictation  without  making  as  many  mijitakcs 
ill  spelling  iS  usual,  and  without  one  exception  succeeded  in  working  sums  correctly  in  those  rules 
which  they  professed  to  know.  The  hoys  were  not  quite  equal  to  the  girls,  but  their  know-ledge, 
as  far  as  it  went,  was  vcr.v  sound.  Both  hoys  anii  girls  were  a little  backward  in  arithinefic,  but 
the  accuracy  of  their  work  compensated  for  their  limited  knowledge.  'J'ho  hook  from  wliich  they 
read  was  a small  history  of  England,  published  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  I did  not 
discover  that  anything  more  than  tho  most  vague  notions  of  the  subject  matter  had  been  acquired. 
Tho  master  and  mistress  received  £50,  joint  salary,  and  a house  rent  free ; besides  this,  the 
master  was  paid  £l0  as  parish  clerk.  . „ „ , , , , • f- 

Tbe school  1 1 0-  The  school  was  maintained  partly  by  an  endowment  of  £30,  and  partly  by  subscriptions  oi 

anpported  by  persoiis  liviii"  ill  thc  neighbourhood.  In  tho  year  li'O'i,  tho  sum  wasinsufticiciit  to  cover  the  expensc.s ; 
endo-n-mont  it  amouiitcd  to  £39  13s.  1 ] rf.  from  these  sourccs,  and  £5  from  sciiool-fces.  Tho  average  daily  atti  ncl- 

uoptdbatious.  aiicc  during  the  year,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  with  which  this 

school  is  in  union,  was  forty.  The  expenditure  per  head  on  account  of  teachers’  salaries  was  there- 
fore £ I os.  fxf.  without  taking  into  account  the  £U)  pa,id  to  the  master  in  his  (Rapacity  as  parish 
clerk,  or  the  value  of  the  residence  which  was  given  to  him.  If  this  clerkship  he  included,  amt  tlio 
residence  he  considered  to  bo  worth  £o  annually  (a  very  moderate  estimate,  to  judge  from  tlip 
returns  made  by  the  national  schoolmasters  of  tlio  rent  they  pay  for  their  houses),  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  teacliers’  salaries  would  he  £iio,  and  thc  expense  per  head.  £ 1 1 -25.  6d  Tiic  school 
is  under  thc  control  of  the  rector  of  the  parish,  who  told  me  that  ho  should  have  no  objection  to  place 
the  school  under  the  National  Board  ; hut  that  the  terms  in  which  the  legacy  was  made,  which  forms 
tho  chief  support  of  the  school,  order  Seriptunl  instruction  to  be  given  daily  to  every  child  who 
attends  the  school.  The  rules  of  thc  National  Board  with  regard  to  religious  instruction,  would, 
if  observed  in  thc  school,  violate  the  conditions  of  tho  legacy. 

Naas  district.  H7.  Abouttwo  milcs  from  Naas,  in  the  parish  of  .Johnstown,  is  a small  school,  maintained  by  Lady 
Lady  Mayo’s  Jlayo,  On  the  day  of  my  visit  twelve  children— five  hoys  and  seven  girls— were  jircsciit.  Tliey  were 
school,  ^gj.y  young,  tbe  eldest  being  only  nine  years  old,  and  very  i'ow  of  thorn  could  read  at  all.  and 

Johnsto\yn.  Only  read  very  easy  words;  in  fact,  tho  school  was  little  better  than  an  infant  scliool. 

The  children,  except  two,  were  Protestants;  the  two  Roman  Catholic  children  were  sisters,  wlio 
had  been  aftending  the  convent  school  at  -Naas,  and  had  only  just  come  to  this  school,  'llie  scliool- 
• room  was  exceedingly  neat  and  well  arranged,  and  the  children  appeared  to  be  very  well  looked 

after.  The  schoolmistress  was  a Protestant,  and  had  been  trained  at  tho  Church  Education  Society’s 
school  in  Kildare-place.  _ _ t-.  • i - i t 

1 18.  At  a distance  of  rather  more  than  a mile  from  Johnstown  is  the  village  of  K ill,  in  which  there  are 
Hopniarion,  two  schools,  a national  school  and  an  English  school  on  tho  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith.  ^ Iho 
number  of  population  of  the  whole  parish  of  Kill  is  792,  and  of  the  parish  of  Johnstown,  '219.  In  the  parish  of 
Sbooir  Protestants  are  not  quite  onc-tenth  of  the  whole  population  ; hut  iu  tho  parish  ol  Jolinstown 
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they  are  almost  exactly  ono-lmlf.  In  the  year  1S61,  the  number  of  children  of  school-age  (omitting 
infants)  m the  two  parishes  was  172,  of  whom  eighty-one  were  boys  and  91  girls.  Of  the  boys  seven- 
teen may  be  taken  as  the  number  of  Protestants,  and  sixty-four  the  number  of  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the 
^ 1 °®'’^®sponding  numbers  are  eighteen  and  seventy-three.  The  number  of  children  at  school, 
excluding  infants,  at  Johnstown  and  in  the  two  schools  at  Kill  was  ninety-four  on  the  day  of  my  visit. 

another  National  school,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Kill,  situated  in  the  district 
which  IS  designated  the  parish  of  Lyons  according  to  the  Ordnance  Survey,  but  wliich  is  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Kill  according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastical  arrangements, 
oeventy-fhree  children  were  in  attendance  at  it  on  the  day  of  the  constables’  visit.  I was  told  by  the 
parish  priest  of  Kill  that  many  of  tho  children  in  his  parish  attended  this  school.  as  it  was  nearer 
than  the  school  at  Kill.  ^ ITe  mentioned  that  the  distance  of  the  other  school  from  Kill  was  about  three 
miles,  so  that  in  this  noiglihourhood  the  number  of  schools  is  certainlv  not  insufficient. 

120.  The  parochial  school  at  Kill  isheldiii  a room  in  the  house  which  is  the  master's  residence.  The  Kill  parochial 
school-room  n quite  large  enough  for  the  number  of  scholars  generally  in  attendance,  or  even  for  sciwoi. 
the  number  on  the  roll,  and  is  well  supplied  with  desks  and  other  furniture.  No  provision  had  been 
made  for  ventilation  except  by  the  windows  and  chimney  : hut  the  size  of  the  room  caused  this 
detect  to  be  less  sensible. 

121_  The  number  of  scholars  present  was  twenty-six— nineteen  hoys  and  seven  girls— all  of  whom  Namier  and 
were  Protestants,  and  the  number  on  the  roll  was  twenty-eight.  The  proportion  of  the  scholars  on  the  proficiency  of 
roll  actually  present,  though  unusually  large,  was  not  so  great  as  it  seems,  because  two  or  three 
children  under  six  years  of  age  were  in  the  school-room,  but  were  not  entered  on  the  rolls,  because 
ono  of  tho  rules  of  the  Governors  of  Krasmiis  Smith’s  foundation  forbids  the  admission  of  children 
on  the  rolls  of  the  schools  until  they  have  reached  the  age  of  six  years.  The  oldest  pupil  in  the 
school  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  he  was  a son  of  tlie  master,  and  was  much  older  than  any  of 
tho  rest,  of  whom  only  two  were  more  than  thirteen  years  old.  The  average  period  of  attendance 
was  seven  or  eight  years  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  the  highest  class  w§re 
five  boys  and  two  girls.  Phey  all  practised  letter-writing,  and  wrote  ono  composition  fur  me.  P'lie 
spelling  was  correct,  and  the  handwriting  exceedingly  good:  the  grammar  not  so  faultless,  but  the 
productions  were  most  creditable,  considering  the  age  of  the’  scholars.  Their  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic was  more  satisfactory  than  usual.  They  knew  the  ordinary  rules  as  far  as  simple  interest ; but 
they  had  also  learnt  something  about  vulgar  fractions,  and  some  of  them  seemed  to  understand  the 
reason  of  the  various  processes.  There  was  a groat  difference  between  this  class  and  the  next.  In 
the  lower  class  tho  scholars  wrote  very  fairly  from  dictation  on  their  slates,  but  were  very  backward 
in  arithmetic,  as  they  did  not  know  anything  of  the  subject  beyond  compound  multiplication.  Their 
work  was,  however,  tolerably  correct  as  far  as  it  wont.  The  scholars  did  not  seem  to  be  well  sup- 
plied with  books.  ^Vhen  they  read  to  me,  copies  of  the  Book  of  Reading  Lessons,  which  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  new,  were  given  out  to  most  of  tliem;  and  I understood  that  no  hooks  were  taken 
away  from  the  school-room.  All  the  scholars  read  Scripture  daily,  in  compliance  with  the  rule  of 
the  foundation,  and  no  Roman  Catholics  ever  apply  for  admission  to  the  school.  Twenty  of  the  SciooHees. 
schokrs  are  free;  the  rest  pay  £l  or  £l  10s.  annually.  The  teacher,  who  has  no  assistants  or 
monitors,  is  paid  £37  annually,  and  has  a residence  rent-free.  The  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  pays 
£25  to  the  teacher,  private  subscriptions  amount  to  £9,  and  the  school-fees  to  £3.  If  the  average  Expense  of 
attendance  be  estimated  at  25.  the  cost  of  the  school  per  head  will  be  £1  95.  7d.,  without  taking  conducting 
into  account  the  value  of  the  teacher’s  residence.  school. 

122.  The  Kill  national  school  is  under  the  management  of  the  parish  priest,  aud  contains  separate  icm  national 
departments  for  boj’s  and  girls.  The  school  is  not  vested,  hut  the  Commissioners  advanced  money  school. 

for  the  erection  of  tJie  buildings,  and  received  a bond,  by  tlie  terms  of  which  the  buildings  must  be 

always  used  for  the  purpose  of  National  education.  The  rooms  were  quite  large  enough  to  accom- 

modato  many  more  children  than  were  present  when  I visited  the  school,  and  were  in  excellent 

repair,  but  wanted  more  light  and  ventilation.  The  furniture  was  good  and  sufficient,  and  the 

children  appeared  to  be  well  supplied  with  books.  In  one  school  twenty-nine  boys  were  present,  of  Proficiency  of 

whom  only  four  were  above  the  second  class.  They  wrote  from  dictation  on  paper,  and  worked  sums  scholars  in  tio 

in  proportion  and  practice.  The  dictation  exercise  was  singularly  had,  but  the  arithmetic  was  good. 

Tlio  boys  ill  tlio  second  class  read  fairly,  could  transcribe  from  tlieir  lesson  book  with  difficulty,  and 
could  work  sums  in  simple  .addition  and  subtraction.  Three  boys  were  above  twelve  years  of  age, 
and  one  of  those  was  only  in  tho  second  class,  and  by  no  means  the  best  boy  in  the  class.  The 
schoolmaster  was  unassisted.  Ilo  was  in  the  second  division  of  the  second  class,  and  had  been 
trained  in  Dublin.  He  was  appointed  to  the  school  in  1839,  and  has  been  there  ever  since,  except 
during  the  year  184'L  when  ho  wont  to  Dublin  to  bo  trained.  His  salary,  in  the  year  1868,  was  Teacher's 
£31  Os.  5d;  of  which  the  Commissioners  |)ard£'.^8,  and  tho  rest  was  derived  from  school-fees.  There 
is  no  residence,  and  tho  annual  c.xpcnsc  incurred  on  this  account  by  the  teacher  is  £8.  Lady  JJayo 
pays  him  Al  lO.v.  quarterly  for  a night  school  in  the  winter,  all  tho  expenses  of  which  she  provides 
for.  The  Commissioners  also  eontribnto  £5  to  the  expenses  of  this  department  of  tho  school,  and 
this  sum  makes  an  adclitiou  to  the  master’s  income  in  consequence  of  Lady  lilayo’s  liberality.  The 
night  school  has,  however,  been  in  operation  for  a year  or  two  only',  so  tlmt  for  nearly  thirty  years 
the  master  had  boon  working  at  tho  school  for  a salary  of  £30,  out  of  which  he  had  to  provide 
everything  for  himself  and  his  family.  With  such  an  income  any  saving  was  impossible,  aud  tho 
master  lias  no  prospect  for  his  declining  years  except  to  continue  at  his  -work  in  school  until  the 
manager  dismisses  him,  in  order  to  appoint  a younger  and  more  efficient  successor,  or  tho  workhouse. 

123.  In  tho  other  school-room  wore  twenty-nine  girls,  of  whom  five  were  in  the  third  class,  the  rest  Girls’ schooL 
in  tho  first  or  second  class.  The  children  in  the  tliird  ckss,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  not  more  than 

twelve  years  of  age,  ivroto  from  dictation  on  paper  very  fairly,  and  wore  able  to  work  sums  in  the 
first  four  rules  of  afithmctic,  simple  and  compound,  The  children  in  the  second  class  read  very 
fairly,  transcribed  a sentence  from  their  lesson  book,  and  could  work  sums  in  simple  niiiltiplication. 

I was  shown  some  plain-work  done  by  the  children  in  the  school,  wliicli  I believe  was  very  good, 
n.  E 2 
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The  childl'cn  ivere  exceedingly  neat,  and  vciy  quiet  and  orderly.  _ The  room  and  furniture  ircrc  kept 
in  e.NCellent  order.  The  mistress  appeared  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  in  all  respects.  She  was  in  the- 
first  division  of  the  third  class,  but  had  not  been  trained  in  Dublin.  Her  salary  in  IbtiS  ^Yas• 
'18  10s  , of  whicli  the  Commissioners  paid  £14,  the  sum  paid  to  probationers;  the  average 

attendance  in  the  school  hilling  below  the  number  which  the  Commissioners  require  before  they  pay 
the  teacher  the  full  class  salary.  There  is  no  residence,  and  the  teacher  pays  iis-  annually  on 
this  account.  . ^ ^ i • i i i 

124.  The  c-xpondicure  for  teachers’ salaries  in  both  schools  in  1866  was£  6 1 13s.  9a.,  oi  •which  the  local 
contribution  was  £9  9d,  derived  from  scliool-fecs.  Tiie  average  daily  attendance  was  si.xty-two, 

and  the  cost  of  the  school  per  head  was  19s.  lOrf.  nearly,  and  the  part  due  to  the  school-ices  was 
very  nearly  3s.  _ . • ,noi 

12-0.  About  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Naas  is  the  little  village  of  Tipjierkevin,  which  in  !8o I con- 
tained 105  inliabitants,  and  which  is  situated  in  the  parish  ot  the  same  name,  the  iiopulatioii  of  the 
rest  of  the  parish  being  356.  In  the  village  is  a small  National  school,  and  at  a distance  ol  tivo 
miles  further  south  is  the  town  of  Ballymore-Eustace,  where  there  is  a National  school,  with  three 
departments  for  hoj's,  girls,  and  infants.  The  population  of  Ballyinorc-hustnce_  including  tlie  rural 
portion  of  the  parish  was  1,527.  There  are  no  parochial  schools  in  these  parishes,  but  the  ^ 
number  of  Protestants  was  only  seventy-five,  and  the  number  of  children  of  school-agc  probably 
about  twelve,  and  quite  insufficient  to  support  a separate  school. 

126.  The  school  at  Tipperkevin  was  a mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls  under  a femam  teacher. 
The  building  was  very  unpretentious,  but  was  fairly  provided  witli  furniture,  and  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  scholars  in  attendance.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  there  were  thirteen  bo)s  and 
twenty-four  girls  present,  of  whom  one  was  in  the  third  class  and  five  in  the  fourth.  D.xcept  the 
scholars  in  the  fourth  class,  none  were  above  ton  years  of  age,  and  most  ot  them  were  under  nine; 
but  1 was  told  by  the  teacher  that  many  parents  in  the  neighbourhood  sent  their  children,  especially 
bays,  to  the  school  at  Ballyinore-Eustace  wlien  they  •were  old  enough  to  be  able  to  walk  such  a distance. 
The  inefficiency  of  this  school  could  not  be  the  reason  of  their  preference,  for  it  was  e.xceediiigly  well 
conducted.  The  children  in  the  fourth  class,  whose  parents  were  all  of  the  labouring  class,  wrote 
as  far  as  they  could  from  memory,  an  account  of  Ireland  given  in  the  text-book  of  geography 
the  handwriting  and  spelling  vrerc  excellent,  the  latter  most  unusually  free  frona  errors.  'Hicy  lyero 
not  so  successful  in  arithmetic,  but  were  not  much  below  the  average  proficiency  in  this  subject. 
The  younger  children  who  were  in  the  second  class  read  fairly,  and  copied  a sentence  from  their 
lesson  books  correctly  ; half  of  them  succeeded  in  working  easy  sums  in  simple  multiplication 
and  division.  The  children  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  schoolmistress  also.  She  was  ni  the 
first  division  of  the  third  class,  but  had  not  been  trained  in  Dublin.  Her  salary  last  year  amounted  to 
£24  ITs.  llcf.,  of  which  the  Commissioners  paid  £26,  and  the  vest  was  derived  ironi  school-fees. 
She  had  no  residence  provided  for  her,  but  paid  £5  4s.  annually  on  this  account;  another  deduction 
from  her  salary  is  the  e.Kpense  of  cleaning  the  school-room,  which  amounts  to  6s.  annually.  Tiic 
sum  paid  for  teachers’  salaries  in  1866  was  £52  Os.  6d. ; £21  by  the  Commissioners,  the  rest  by 
school-fees.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  thirty,  and  the  e.xpense  per  head  1 6s.  8t/.,  the  average 
amount  of  school  fees  per  head  was  2s.  8rf-  No  scholar  paid  more  than_  \d.  per  week,  and  estimating 
the  school  year  at  forty-eight  weeks,  it  appears  that  two-thirds  of  the  children  pay  fees  regularly.  ^ 

127.  The  school-house  at  liallymore-Eustaco  was  alarge  well  constructed  building,  in  every  way  suited 
to  its  purpose.  It  was  vested  in  trustees,  and  had  therefore  been  built  with  considerable  assistance  from 
the  Commissioners.  There  was  a large  play-ground  attached  to  the  school,  a most  unusual  feature  as 
far  as  my  experience  goes.  The  boys’  school  was  a long,  airy,  ■well  lighted  room,  forty-six  feet  by 
twenty,  •well  furnished,  and  in  e.xcelient  order  and  repair.  The  number  of  bovs  present  was  fifty -four, 
of  whom  one  was  a Protestant ; three  more  Protestants  were  on  the  rolls.  The  third  class  contained 
tw'clve  boys,  and  the  fourth  class  seven,  three  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  present  had 
reached  the  higher  classes.  The  hoys  in  the  fourth  class,  as  far  as  I examined  them,  quite  reached 
the  standard  required  by  the  programme,  but  tlie  third  class  was  backward  in  arithmetic;  the  second  class 
was  fairly  satisfactory  in  all  respects.  TJiree  boys  in  the  fourth  class  wore  more  than  fourteen  years 
old,  but  most  boys,  I ivas  told,  leave  school  before  they  are  thirteen.  _ The  teaching  staff  consisted  of 
the  schoolmaster  and  two  monitors,  an  arrangement  that  was  peculiarly  unsatisfactory,  because  the 
monitors  were  constantly  giving  up  their  places  in  order  to  take  some  other  employment.  The  master 
was  in  the  first  division  of  the  third  class,  but  had  not  been  trained  in  Dublin.  His  salary  last  y^r 
amounted  to  £31  19s.  irf.,  of  which  sum  the  school-fees  produced  £7  19s.  !</•  He  paid  £4 
rent  for  his  house,  but  incurred  no  e.xpense  on  account  of  the  school,  though  the  manager  was  the 
person  who  allowed  the  mistress  of  the  school  at  Tipperkevin  to  pay  lor  the  cleaning  ot  her 


school-room. 

128.  'L'he  girls’  scliool  was  held  in  a room  above  the  hoys’  school, ‘which  was  of  the  same  shape,  and  was 
also  remarkably  ivell  suited  to  its  purpose.  Fifty-four  girls  were  present,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Protestant,  'l'he  girls  in  all  the  classes  which  I examined  were  equal  or  superior  to  the  hoys  in  the 
corresponding  classes  ; the  ages  of  the  children,  and  the  regularity  of  attendance  in  the  t'vvo  schools 
were  much  the  same  ; but  in  this  school  the  mistress  liad  an  assistant  teachcr^  and  two  monitresess, 
thus  making  the  teaching  staff  exactly  twice  as  strong,  though  the  uumher  of  girls  in  attendance  was 
less  than  the  number  of  boys.  The  schoolmistress  and  the  assistant  teacher  were  sisters,  and  lived 
together  in  a residence  attached  to  the  school.  The  salary  of  the  principal  teacher  in  1866  was 
£57  I5s.— £24  from  the  National  Board,  the  rest  from  school -fees— and  she  had  the  residence 
mentioned  above  rent-free.  The  infant  school  had  been  opened  two  years,  and  was  the  only  school 
of  the  kind  in  this  district,  as  the  infant  school  at  Naas  was  for  girls  only._  There  were  seventy-two 
children  in  the  school  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  but  the  constables  found  thirty-seven  only  on  the  day 
on  which  they  counted  the  attendance.  The  room  had  been  added  to  the  other  scliool  buildings 

K.'cpense  of  -when  the  department  was  opened,  and  was  excellent  in  every  respect.  _ 

• 129-  TTie  expenditure  for  teachers’ salaries  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  duringtheyear  l866,was  £100 
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“f  Mona!  Board  was  £SJ  3a.  id.  ■,  ll.o  rest  Icing  derived  from  sclioo] 
*^130  \'i  C school-fees,  per  head  were  respectively  1S».  Id  and  2»  I Id 

the  ^ f t 1*  “ t""'"  "’hich  tnhes  away  the  girls  from  school,  hit  not  until  they  reach 

t o age  of  twelve  or  th.rteen.  However,  the  curate  told  me  that  many  of  the  facto  j Ss  wie  hr  a 

of  “tabhshiegau  evening  school,  hft  WcUhat 
were  verri  Mb  us'ed  1 'th  ■■f''i"F-'oo'n.  which  he  ifad  already  in  operation, 

™ti™  J h»b  osod.  Ho  said  that  there  was  a hamlet  in  the  parish,  but  at  a distance  of  fivi 
in.  es  to  he  south,  and  m the  county  of  Wictlow,  whore  a school  wL  netSded  The  poouTadon  wis 

any  ooraplai/t  being'mS  o“X!  insuffiScy  of  fto'im 

on  the  boX 0?  tL°a:“i’:‘!rutrto°'. lTo*^^  'sr”i:‘“.he  ?o™  Kaf  ‘“S'™’ 

are  two  schools-a  National  school,  which  has  not  been  est.Eed  n Ly  years  and  a small  mr„S 
so  lool.  which  the  rector  told  me  would  probably  soon  be  discontinued,  ^le  s“d  tl™  befcre  Hie 

cS“:t^ 

™po?ro7“r'ot  *0  •“  “ft”  1 i<=ceived“such“a 

Roman  CatWics.’  Jn  th™S  cl“rwere“hi°rteeVgirltl„^^^^^^^ 

pioportion  of  the  whole  number  of  children  had  reached  the  higher  classes.  Their  proiciency  was 

dbTat'ion  was  Kel  The'°7  “l  “1“'^  especially,  and  thch  writing^ from 

T ■ 1 ■■  ^‘“.“doolmistress  was  assisted  by  one  classed  teacher  and  two  moiiitrcsses  ■ she 

rrinw  rt,  ' winch  the  sum  of  £7  1 Is.  was  derived  from  school-fees.  The  average  attendance 
duiin,  that  year  was  fifty,  and  the  total  o.vpeiidituro  on  teachers’  salaries  was  £70  Bsllid  maliimr 

!ter™"  tte“F°  :'m*'"i  1.'  “f- contribution  being  3».  per  had  Thf 

avcia^o  attendance  at  the  boys  school  m IStfi  was  fifty-four,  but  the  number  returned  by  the  con 

13,1  The  population  of  ttie  parish  was  2.438  in  1S6S,  of  whom  305  lived  in  the  town  of  Kilcullen 

awe  L abou?  °m  S ‘>"=  »f  school 

ago  18  abou  400  in  the  . hole  parish,  and  lot)  m the  town.  The  whole  number  of  children  at  school 

mi  ,1 ' ? ’ “V:fr"cd  by  the  coiistablos,  was  183,  of  whom  fifteen  were  Protostaiils  ■ but  “was 

told  tlmtmany  cluldien  went  to  schools  m other  parishes  which  were  more  conveniently  situated  so  that 

he  proportion  of  children  actually  at  school  is  not  so  small  as  it  appears  to  bo  The 
this  paush  aio  f^  small  National  school  at  Halverstown.  rather  more  than  two  miles  from  Kilcullen 
m the  direction  ot  Kildare,  and  a school  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  at  Calverstowii  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  last  mentioned  school.  ’-fanersiowii,  at  no 

M i^P  ilalverstown  was  situated  on  the  ground  attached  to  the  residence  of 

the  masto  ’ The  rioJV'f  f '''iio  built  the  school-house  and  a residence  lor 

the  mastci.  The  school  had  formerly  comamed  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls  but  the 
opumug  of  other  ccbools  m the  ueghbourhood  Ir.rd  caused  thS^ uumbors  iu  altcndauce  It  ^ ^^001 
to  decrease  so  much  as  to  render  tlio  division  of  the  school  nnneccssary.  The  room  was  of  sufficient 
..so  audfuruisbedwith  more  attempt  at  decoration  lhau  is  cemmo;  iu  National  schools.  Sdy 

hr?  “ Ts'''”®!  *T“™  were  in  tlio  tlihd,  and  three  il 

Hie  fourth  class.  The  scholars  m the  lomth  class  were  ot  romarlcable  age— one  was  more  than 

fweMoT'V”“.r'  of  age;  their  proficiency  las,  as  might  have  been 

e.vpecled,  above  the  average.  Iho  rest  of  the  school  did  not  reach  the  same  degree  of  ovcclleiice 
but  was  on  the  whole  m a fairly  satisfactory  state.  The  master  who  was  iu  the  first  divisi„rof  the 
second  class,  had  boon  appointed  to  the  school  m 1834,  arid  was  rather  too  old  for  his  woih.  There  was 
one  monitor,  and  iliss  1 urcell  visited  and  assisted  in  the  school  daily. 

nf  at  Calverstowii  had  been  in  operation  for  three  months  onlv,  so  that  no  fair  estimate 

CHfhofa  lo?  hrthis^Feb“1  H ^"'1'°  ‘“=™"  S'rif  were  present,  of  whom  six  were  Homan 

Tht  , , I 1 * ? ‘ ">  compulsory  oil  all  the  scholars  in  attendance 

imtt.  v nfh!  I'""*  “ »<  iEbf.  to  which  a 

W 14  b ^ * '?  of  the  Inspector  sent  by  tho  Board  of  Erasmus 

^ Far  Tr  l>"“Of endowment  of  which  tho  aimiial  value  at  preLit  is  £80. 

1 „ ll  b,  f 1"'“?  .r  .F  “ '■  ? ' ■“  of  f “■ox  "ont  through  the  distrlol  of 

LoiHip,  oi  which  the  three  principal  points  are  Cclbridgo,  Lei-vlip,  and  Mavnooth.  Lci-vlip  is  about  three 
miles  from  each  of  the  other  two  places,  and  Celbridge  is  four  miles froii  Maynooth.  iFie  onlv  schools 
m tins  par  of  the  Le.xlip  district  are  situated  in  tho  three  villages;  in  the  western  and  southern  ovtte! 
mitiesof  the  district,  near  Kilcocic  and  btraffim,  there  are  two  or  three  small  schools,  which  I was  told 
wue  similar  to  those  1 had  seen  m the  „e,ghbomhood  of  Naas,  and  which  1 did  not  visit,  partly  for 
dFLF  for  thetohd"^^^  “““  “““  *‘‘0  "'O'O  dodng,  or  ij  already 

J”'  l’°P““0"  of  Colhridp  town  in  1861.  amounted  to  1,332  persons,  of  whom  163,  or  nearly 

shl'Z  ; T°  P.“™l>os  of  Kildrought  and  Donaglicumper,  iu  which  tho  tolu  is 

rural  population  of  1,00.=>  persons,  of  whom  121  were  Pro- 
testants,  the  same  proportion  as  m the  town.  Tho  village  of  Leixlip  is  entirely  situated  in  tho 
parrsh  of  the  same  name,  and  Maynooth  in  the  parish  of  laraghbryan.  The  population  of  the  parish 

were  iVettsmllls'’’*  111 '“““‘'7  ‘■“‘■'>01),  was  1,412  persons,  of  whom  19 1,  or  not  quite  one-'sixth, 
weic  liotestants.  Ibe  coiresponding  numbers  for  Maynooth  were  2, b2S  and  19S. 


Kilcullen ; dea 
cadence  oi 
parochial 
school. 


Population  anti- 
number  of 
scholars  in  the 
parish  ot  Kii 


Halvcr.st 

nation.al 


Erasmus 
Smith’s  school,. 
Calverstoini ; 
large  cndow- 


Disfrict  of 
e.xtcnt,  popula- 
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ana  lUL,  lJclUOUV.a  ^ Kr.„r.or.-^r.T..  IN  CEJ-BHirGE,  Leixlii*,  and  Maynooth. 


Tabi.b  E 

Estimated 

children  of 
school  age  in 
Oelbridge, 
Leixlip,  and 
Maynooth. 


Table  F — 
Number 
actually  at 
school,  on  25th 
June,  in  those 
three  places. 


Tavtr  K — F'sUMATED  jNUSrBF.R  OF  '-'HIJ 

Celbridcb. 

LEIXLir. 

SI^ 

LlNOOTIl 

Total. 

80 

334 

Infants  above  5 years  and  under  5,  . 

Above  5 yeai-s  and  under  13, 

88 

38o 

^12 

54 

Total. 

luo 

439 

51 

2-20 

10 

44 

Total. 

61 

204 

B.C. 

77 

31-2 

3 

22 

Total 

473 

130 

539 

271 

54 

325 

389 

25 

414 

Table  F.  Number  Actually  in  Attendance  at  School  on  251^ 

I J UNE. 

- 

Celbiudge.  j 

Leixlip 

AiNOOTl 

National  Sdiools : 

Above  3 yeai-s  and  under  5, 

Above  5 years  and  under-  13, 

Total,  . . . • 

Pai-ocbial  Sdiools : 

Above  3 years  and  under  5, 

Above  5 years  and  under  1 3, 

Total,  . . . • 

Endowed  School,  . . . • 

Total : 

Abeve  3 years  imd  under  5, 
Above  o years  and  under  13, 

Grand  Total,  . 

82 

U8 

2 

Total. 

84 

135 

36 

73 

1 

Total. 

36 

74 

R.C. 
86 
1 90 

Total. 

86 

90 

176 

230 

0 

239 

109 

1 

110 

I 176 

- 

; 

11 

11 

27 

; 

21 

21 

: 

3 

11 

3 

11 

- 

38 

38 

- 

‘21 

21 

- 

14 

J4 

14 

14 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

82 

143 

13 

4S 

95 

196 

30 

73 

22 

36 

95 

86 

90 

3 

11 

89 

.0. 

230 

01  291 

j 109  I 22 

131 

176 

j 14  1 190 

The  proportion 
of  scholars  to 
the  population 
apparently 


The  nroportion  of  children  in  attendance  at  scnooi  in  this  uimucl  is  uiipa.tuoij  .y---- 

11  *1  ■ nthoT  pcncciallv  in  the  case  of  cliildren  above  the  age  of  five  years.  In  reality  1 

r noTtS-  e c,,ce  is  so  si-iat  as  it  seems ; the  children  in  the  nrral  pai-t  of  the  distncl  attend 
do  not  think  the  to  them  and  which  arc  not  in  the  district ; and  the  town  children  leave 

tL  caS^  schools  I sam  elsewhere.  Besides  this  at  Celbridge 

Tod  M«noSh  children  were  kept  in  the  infant  schools  nntil  they  were  seven  years  old,  ami,  there- 
fore  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  this  particular  district,  I should  have  estimated  the  school  age 
5^’  ^ Wvmcr  no  the  tables  • but  I preferred  to  adopt  the  same  system  throughout  my  account 

d^eren  ly  drawing  j appear  to  require  exceptional  treatment.  In  the 

of  '“7*7, l^eriod  of  attendance  at  the'schools  other  than  infant  schools  be  supposed  to 
'Ten^  2t  m ^forsevenro  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  estimated  number  of  ohildre,.  of  the  proper 
Sw  ave  mist  bo  reduced  by  threl-eighlhs,  and  becomes  273,  and  the  number  actually  at  school  on 
1mm  25  vR  196  is  a very  fair  proportion.  At  Majnooth  a soraewhat  smnlar  ro^ctmn  of  the 
Juno  Zo,  VIZ-.  1^  1 V L u.iul  the  nronortion  of  this  number  presentm  the  schools 


Ivocal  causes 
•which  account 
for  this. 


Celbtidge 

piroohial 


Innn  viz  196  is  a Very  fair  proportion.  At  iviaynooxn  a cuiuLwnah 

Sraied  Jimrter  if  children  may  be  made,  and  the  proportion  of  tins  number  present  m the  “bods 

f “''e-v'r a a1pt;rar??rtr:™  Se”  = Ste™irelt-;fc  coilege. 

At  Colbridvo'thcre  are  two  parochial  schools,  a national  infant  school,  ivlimh  is  ndyostod,  and 
of  “iertho  the  maLger  ; a vested  school  for  boys  and  grrls  ; and  m ‘Im  .mmmhate 

noivhbo'.n-hood  is  tho  Charter  school  under  tho  management  of  tho  Incorporated  faociety  for  Iro- 
Sfvhnnls  in  Ireland.  . . 


neigimuuuiuuLi  ja  .a.,  ww.  - 

“‘’ll"'  |”f i.rtl” smuo  building,  one  is  condneted  by  a master  and  the  other 
bv  a mistresl-  but  bovs  and  girls  attend  both.  In  tho  master’s  school  twenty-throe  ohdjcn  uorc 
nJeseiit  all  of  them  Protestants ; in  tho  other  school  fifteen.  1 he  master  was  a raemher  ^ , 

hahod  Church  but  tho  mistress  -was  a Wesleyan;  tho  children  are  nearly  all  of  tliem  incmhcis 
Stablished  Church.  The  school  is  conducted  just  like  other  paroAial  schools,  and  with 
rtisn  most  The  school  is  under  tho  control  of  the  clergyman  only,  and  not  m conne.vron  w ith  the 


Dvesent,  all  ot  them  L rotestanis , m xu'-- 

lished  Church,  but  the  mistress  was  a Wesleyan;  the  clnUlren  are  r 

Establislicd  Church.  The  school  is  conducted  just  like  other  parocmai  scnoo.s,  a,m  „i.,. 
than  most  The  school  is  under  tho  control  of  the  clorgynian  only,  and  not  m conno.YOn  ' dl>  *1‘“ 
Cliurdi  Edncatioii  Sooietv,  or  any  other,  and  has  not  tho  advantage  of  any  inspection  whatever.  I or- 
Serly  vvAei.  Miss  Co.inoilv  lived  at  Castletown  she  took  groat  mlercsl  m ' *’"7™  CJ" 

mastL  and  mistress  ate  loft  to  do  much  what  they  please.  Xhe  master  was  paid  ±18  ““'“'U  J 
Mr  Ooniiolly,  and  £7  by  a local  sabacription.  hut  tho  latter  Item  was  variable  m amount , ho  had 

Chmtis°chool  sixty-two  girls  arc  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated 
are  elected  into  tho  school  after  a competitive  examination  in 

but  all  candidates  must  have  been  in  attendance  at  a bcriptural  school  foi  a.  y , p 
exLinatioi,  Girls  arc  retained  in  tho  school  for  four  years,  and  .after  leaving  the 
further  claim  on  tho  Society.  Tho  school-room  and  all  tho  arrangemonts  of  tho  house  ^ Oelbridge 
Umi  I saw  were  excellent:  and  the  gh-ls  in  the  classes  which  I examined  had 

Taught  and  had  attained  a degree  of  prohoicncy  qmto  unequalled  m any  other  ‘ ,f„,anv  rf 

Thfy  were  generally  tho  children  of  small  tradesmen,  or  of  porsons  in  that  rank  of  life,  and  many 
them  were  Uch  older  than  the  children  who  attend  National  or  parochial  schools. 
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'*  in  An  Commissioners,  and  the  local  patron  attie  time  of  my  ™it  Cdbrid™ 

, who  lived  close  to  the  school,  and  who  used  to  take  great  interest  in  it  ^ The  “stionaf 

Tnr„‘o"L'?f  ."“r  ??',“?  ™ consfruetod,  hot  was  i.i  excellent  order.  The 

Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Works  had  v, sited  it  m Jamiary,  1868.  and  ordered  an  outlay  of  £20  16s 
wore  exactly  alike,  each  consisting  of  one  large  room  and  a smaller 
class-room,  and  affording  accommodation  for  108  scholars. 

ho  number  of  boys  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  eighty-two,  of  whom  three  were  Pro- 
testants. Iho  fourth  class  contained  twelve  boys,  and  in  one  division  of  the  third  class  there  were 
wliirtS''  i T e^^^llent,  and  the  quickness  and  accuracy  with 

wh  ch  they  worked  sums  of  different  kinds  showed  that  they  had  been  taught  with  very  great  care 
and  success.  I a so  examined  some  of  the  little  boys  in  the  second  class,  and  their  wor^came  up  o 
the  liigh  standard  of  the  other  part  of  the  school.  ^ 

wemtan^lit  wi?h  In/®’’  I discover, 

weie  taught  with  the  same  uniform  success,  lliere  were  seventy-eight  girls  present  of  whom  twenty- 
three  wci-e  in  t e third  or  fourtli  class,  Here  also  a few  ProtestLt  children  Ltended  ke  s^^^^^^^^ 
weie  on  the  roll,  and  four  of  these  actually  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  The  master  and  mistress 
were  both  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class,  and  evidently  thoroughly  efficient  and  ener«-etic  • but 

wSire  brSlm P“%  <1^6  the  unusual  interest  taken  in  its 
wclfaie  by  the  patron  and  tbo  parish  priest,  the  liev.  M.  HaciManus.  The  patron  appointed  the 
teachers  and  snpp  emented  their  salaries,  and,  I was  told,  habitually  visited  tlie  sebool  when  ho  was 
residing  at  Celbndgo.  l iie  parish  priest  gave  all  the  support  ho  could  to  the  school  by  frequently 
visiting  It.  and  imjuiniig  into  the  progress  of  the  children.  At  the  beginning  of  each  half  year  he 
celobiatcd  a ma^s,  at  winch  all  the  Homan  Catholic  children  attended  ; at  the  end  lie  assisted  at  an 
examination,  and  presented  prizes  to  the  successful  scholars. 

mm6fni-f)l  Sn  1*°“''''’?  Catholics.  There  was  an  assisfaiit  in  eacli  school  and  two 

“ “6  0"J»  soliool.  Tlio  master  and  mistress  had  been  trained  in  Dnblin.  Their  salaries 

were'^Simv''°iT  * I v”’  ””<>  •I'fJ  married  their  circumstances 

wcio  comp.L.atnoly  easy.  Ao  residence  wiis  provided  for  thorn,  and  tlio  amraal  expense  they  incurred 

Zltn/r  ” 'T  Commissioners,  £3  from  the  manager,  and  £14  19,.  5d.  from 

WW  sVl  8 salary  from  same  sourcos-£42.  £9,  £5,  £11  us.  Id  The  sum  spent  in 

.ciers  salaries,  Ac.,  in  1866  was  £i2(>  16s.  id,  toward  which  local  sources  contributed  £36  Is  id 
llic  avor.ige  daily  attendance  during  the  year  was  H6,  and  therefore  the  cost  per  head  was  very 
nearly  £1  lU.,  the  local  contribution  per  head  being  5.i.  ^ ^ 

na.tionaI  infant  school  is  held  in  another  part  of  the  village,  and  I did  not  visit  it.  The  Celbriflge 
paiisli  priest  is  the  manager  of  it.  He  also  maintains  an  evening  school  for  girls  and  vouno-  ^veaing sobooi. 

women  who  aro  employed  in  the  factory.  This  I visited  and  examined  as  fully  as  time  would 

p ‘inH.  tveio  40  pupils  present  of  all  ages,  from  twenty-three  down  to  ten  or  eleven 

joais  ; out  file  ago  of  the  greater  number  was  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years.  Kcarlv  all  of 
diem  bad  been  at  a day  sebool  during  some  time  of  their  lives ; many  of  those  who  were  vouinrer 
had  ceased  to  attend  the  day-sciiool  very  recently.  The  older  pupils  were  workers  in  the  factory 
and  the  yo“'’Ser  girls  came  to  this  school  because  their  parents  kept  them  at  home  during  the 
S/x'n  J>owo'-er,  I was  told  by  the  parish  priest,  he  only  admitted  to  the  school 

when  he  was  satisfied  that  they  could  not  attend  the  day  school.  Nothin"'  is  taught  in  the 
school  e.xccpt  reading,  writing,  and  a little  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of  the  clay"  schools  fs  adopted. 

Tiniteen  pupils  were  reading  the  Jhird  Book,  but  the  rest  had  not  advanced  sufficiently  to  be 

able  to  read  anything  more  difficult  than  the  Second  Book.  Two-thirds  of  the  pupils  in  the  third 
class  A\  rote  correctly  Iroin  dictation,  tmd  some  of  the  pupils  in  the  lower  class  copied  a sentence 
from  their  lesson  book  ; but  they  had  still  much  to  learn  in  this  branch.  The  school  ishcld  dtirino- 
tfirco  nights  of  the  week  in  summer,  but  in  the  winter  there  is  a Sunday-school,  attended  by  tlm 
same  class  of  person.s.  'Ihe  teachers  are  employed  in  conducting  the  infant  school  during  the’’ day 
aiifl  tliG  room  IS  used  as  the  infant  school.  The  school  is  mainly  suiiported  by  a grant  of  £10  from 
the  National  Board,  but  a small  sum  is  derived  from  school-fees. 

14S.  At  LeLxIip  I visited  the  parochial  school,  which  is  a small  school,  attended  both  by  boys  and  girls  Leislip 
° r were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  'i  hrec  of  them  -were  fourteen  years  of  age 

and  of  these  one  had  been  only  si.v  months  at  school.  The  other  two  formed  the  highest  class  in  the 
school,  ilicy  read  and  wrote  fairly,  and  worked  sums  in  practice.  The  rest  of  the  school  wa; 
tenor;  the  spelling  and  writing  were  not  good,  aud  the  ai-irhmctic  very  weak.  Ko  school-fees 


sited  Lei.xlip, 

14;).  At  Maynooth  there  are  three  schools  : a small  parochial  school,  a National  school  for  boys,  and  JUvnootb 
a JSational  convent  school.  The  iiarochial  school  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  operation  when  1 saw  parochial 
It.  f ho  t^cation  was  soon  to  commence,  and  only  nine  children  were  present,  and  of  these  four  were 
intants.  On  tlio  25th  Juno  the  constables  found  fourteen  children  present.  The  buildiiio's  arc  ex- 
cellent, and  would  accommodate  tliirty  scholars  with  ease.  The  school  is  not  in  connexion  with  any 
society,  and  depends  on  local  subscription  entirely  for  support.  The  sum  raised  in  ISOfi  was  £50,  and 
It  was  c.xpended  thus : 

Twenty-three  children  clothed, 24 

Master's  gratuity, 18 

Coal  and  books,  ....  . . 9 

Total,  £5j 

th  >^''^stcr  8 salary  is  paid  to  liim,  in  bis  character  as  parish  clerk  and  organist,  for  dischargino- 

tho  duties  attached  to  theso  offices.  He  receives  £3(i  annually,  and  a residence  is  provided  for  bim.° 
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appointed,  it'  g y nnW  seven 'verciii  the  higher  classes.  Iho  children  wcie 

m.mberofboysin-osent;7aaforty-8«  ofyto  h „„de,-stood  that  it  tvaa 

7erj  young;  two  »”1l  I”"””'' 

"T^-ZiuMltbe  bot  s aeemod  to  bo  fairly  profioicuffthoir  haudwriting,  as  might  have  boeu  e.ti)ected 
as  I 1,,,.  the  swelling  was  good,  and  their  anthmetical  work  fairly  correct. 

tS  boTshi\he  second  class,  who  form  an  important  element  in  the  school,  since  many  of  them  never 

paid£sW2d. 

"“orlnSndtore  wero’hept  in  good  order  ami  repair,  bntdt  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that,  as 
room  can  be  more  rmaesirable  than  to  leave  the  duty  of  mamtammg  the 

I master  Tad  no  aasistarrt,  hnt  two  monitors.  Ho  told  mo  that  Ins 

Tonitor“s  gave  him  a groat  deal  of  tronhlo,  bocanso  tboy  never  remamed  long  enough  to  become 

i..lb„,s  and  gin.  m tlm  i„lb.,t  sebo* 
a a 1 lei  raw.  flftv-fiMir  cTirls  aiul  eiglitccn  bovs,  wGrc  present,  and  in  the  girls  school  twenty- 

PalindncnceentW^^^^ 

’’t  ^nm. 

sss;Sfo^c„Unt^.- 

only  \-s.  -f  I ISs  od.  per  head  are  contributed  towards  the  suppoit  of  the 

funds  J , whi'conlvSs  Id  per  head  are  contributed  to  the  female  convent  school;  making 

f ^ "I 

parison  of  the  provision  allotted  »hool  is 

it  los.  P . i*  £ MoT'1-rtr.ri^  Mnnv  otIigi’  iiistaucos  Call  he  found  Jess  stiiking  than  this 
Shlbr;  S tT"of.rrernmTi  is’T  measure  of.be  emoiency  of.be  school. 


Wicklow  town 
and  nolghbour- 


PART  II, 

Sectiok  III. — District  of  'Wicklow. 

1 ^54  In  the  county  of 'Wicklow  my  examination  extended  over  a much  larger  area  than  in  the  coun  ty 
^ J . nicKiu  y „„nKler1  to  make  a complete  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  a 

r„TtaZrre"TeTecT« 

5iS5SH‘Si^ 

estimated  number  of  children  of  school  ago  arc  exhibited  in  the  folloviiiig  table  . 
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TAEI.E  O.  Attendiince  of  Children  at  School  on  26th  Jnno  ; and  Estimated  Number  of  Children  T.„cr  G— 
01  school-age  in  Wicklow.  Number  of 

children 


1 children  at  school  is  small,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  remark  ably  smaH  The 

latter  fact  may  be  accounted  for  bj  the  state  of  the  national  school  for  girls,  which  was  notTaintained 
mpronsly,  becanso  a convent  was  bemg  established  to  which  the  sehod  would  in  future  b^SSched 
The  infant  school  is  inofBciont  from  the  same  cause ; and  it  may  be  exuerted  that  wh»„  th  ■ 

alterations  have  been  made,the  attendance  of  the  children  will  be  more  IwsfLtory  *TCr°‘*T 
not  attend  in  such  numbers  as  they  do  elsewhere,  but  the  length  o7the  ":d  during 
remain  at  school  IS  shortened  by  the  demand  forthe  labour  of  boys  of  eleven  or  twelve  y™re  of  age  and 
upwards  in  the  fishery,  which  gives  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  It  must  be  notice  * h7 
ever,  tha  no  interest  appears  to  be  taken  in  the  national  school  by  the  manager  or  any  otheZereon  Zd 
this  total  mdrfforen^  has  a bad  effect  on  parents  who  are  not  too  eager  to  send  thoTr  chMren  to 
school,  and  who  need  to  have  their  duty  in  this  matter  strongly  enforced  children  to 

158.  J'Eeuational  school  buildings  were  very  poor;  the  girls' and  infant  schools  were  miserable  the 

boys  school  rather  better,  but  was  situated  on  a slope  so  steep  that  the  fioor  is  at  sfmeXth  bdow 
the  level  of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  building,  and  the  room  is  therefore  very  damT  the  Wand 
narrow  shape  is  inconvenient,  and  there  is  no  means  of  ventilation  except  by  the  windo™  It  is  “Ircdv 
necessary  to  say  that  the  school  is  not  vested.  The  number  of  scholL  p7sent  wa7wf  „rwtam 
fourteen  were  m the  hgher  classes  The  boys  in  the  third  class  read  we£  wrote  from  dfSon  aW 
without  a mistake  but  faded  completely  in  arithmetic.  The  boys  in  the  fourth  class  wr777v  wel 
on  paper  from  dictation,  and  were  more  successful  in  arithmetic  than  those  of  the  third  class  ^Thev 
answered  my  guestions  on  geopapliy  with  great  intelligence  and  vivacity.  -We  also  exand^S  pa7rf 
the  second  class  in  readmg  and  writing,  with  fairly  satisfactory  results.  The  boys  wc™rT  ?7ng 
and  for  their  age  their  proficiency  was  highly  creditable.  Two  of  the  bovs  on  the  school 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  but  they  were  not  present.  The  master  had  one  asStant^m  no 
momtors  ; he  had  been  trained  in  Dublin,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class  His  salarv 
was  £40,  of  which  sum  the  National  Board  paid  £32,  and  the  rest  was  derived  ftom  school “m? 

V h^l®  “Pmditure  on  teachers'  ™ 

£75  Us.  lOd.,  to  which  the  local  contributions  were  £12  3s.  lod.  The  average  daily  attendance 
was  sixty  thus  the  cos  per  head  was  £1  .os.  3d.  nearly,  towards  which  the  fuin  of  4s  pe°  hid 
wa  contrjbuted  from  ocal  sources  did  not  examine  the  girls'  school  when  we  discovered  hs  stte 

159.  Ihe  paiochial  school  m Wicklow  was  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  We  saw  the  buildino-s 

which  were  excellent,  m very  good  repair,  and  well  provided  with  furniture.  The  school  had  se^ 
departments  for  boys  and  girls,  the  teachers  of  which  were  married  and  lived  at  the  seSol  house 
The  master  8 salary  for  conducting  the  school  was  £40,  with  an  additional  gratnity  of  S if  the 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  made  a favourable  report.  The  master  was  also 
parish  clerk,  and  received  ilO  on  that  account,  thus  raising  his  income  to  £65.  His  wife  received 
£3o  for  conducting  the  girW  school.  As  the  school  was  not  in  operation  we  could  not  of  oomse 
form  any  opinion  as  to  its  efficiency.  ’ course, 

160.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Wicklow  we  visited  National  schools  at  Sathnew,  Glenealy  Ballvlusk 
and  Ashford,  and  parochial  schools  at  Eathnow  and  Glenealy. 

16 1 1 he  parochial  school  at  Glenealy  was  held  in  a handsome  gothic  building,  large  enough  to  aocom- 
modato  twice  as  many  scholars  as  we  found  present,  but  owing  to  faults  in  its  tnstmction,  tte  warn  of 
ventilation  « as  more  sensi  ble  than  in  many  smaller  and  more  crowded  buildings.  The  number  of  scholars 
presoiit  was  thirty-fivo-sixtecn  boys  and  nineteen  girls,  all  of  them  Protestaiits.  The  age  of  the  oeliolars 
m the  highest  class  was  very  rcm.arkable  t of  five  scholars  in  the  class  only  one  was  ifss  than  fourteen 
years  old,  and  two  were  moie  than  fifteen.  Their  proficioiicy  was  fair,  but  uot  sogreatas  might  have 
been  expected  from  scholars  of  their  ago.  In  the  next  class  also  the  scholars  were  of  a compLtivclv 
advanced  ago,  three  out  of  five  who  constituted  the  class  were  more  than  thirteen  years  old’yet  thei^ 
writing  was  mdifforent,  they  were  not  able  to  spell  correcllj,  and  their  knowledge  ot  arithmeL  wbieb 
did  not  profess  to  extend  beyond  Compound  Multiplication,  was  very  superficial.  Six  scholars  were  in 
he  second  class,  two  oi  them  more  ihan  twelve  years  old,  and  one  more  than  fen,  the  rest  beimr 
under  nine  years.  They  road  tolerably,  but  their  attempt  at  writing  from  dictation  was  feeble  and 
on  y throe  ol  them  were  able  to  work  a sum  in  Simple  Multiplication  by  one  figure  The  rest  of  the 
childreu,  all  of  whom  wore  ii.  the  lowest  class,  we  did  uot  exLlne;  buj  we  bad  seen  ,Mte  enSufli  o 
sat  af,  ourselves  that  tlioiigh  great  pains  had  evidently  been  taken  to  make  the  school  effirieut  the  oW 
had  not  been  .attained.  J he  master  had  received  no  special  training,  he  had  no  regular  assistant  buUhe 
cleigymau  and  liis  family  tiequently  visit  the  school,  and  take  nart  in  the  work  The  master's  salarv 

77  1/  r “T  .S»riety,  and  £3  1».  9d.  from  scbo„lfe7  lluSs  £ 

-t48  Is.  9d.,  and  a residence  is  provided  for  him.  utuuius  io 

o.,!k  ^i-  JJational  school  is  quite  close  to  the  parochial  schooi,  and  is  attended  exclusively  by  Eoman 
Catholics.  It  18  non-vested,  and  under  the  management  of  the  parish  priest.  The  building^consists 

^ ■ F 
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of  000  loiK'  low  room,  fortj-fiva  foet  by  fifteen,  »nd  only  ten  feet  high  ; the  windows  are  too  few ; 
and  when  the  door  is  closed  the  atmosphere  mast  be  very  close  Tlie  number  of  children  piosont  at 
our  visit  was  fiftv-two— twenty-nine  boys  and  twenty-three  girls,  bone  of  them  had  reached  the 
four*  clai  m'd  only  seven  the  third,  yet  in  this  school  also  the  scholars  wore  older  than  usual, 
troul  'munlr  thl  the  scholars  in  ihe  corresponding  classes  of  the  parochial  school ; hut  their 
nrovrasa  is  retarded  by  the  irregularity  of  their  attendance  at  school.  In  one  respect  the  contiast 
botwoon  the  childre/attending  the  two  schools  was  very  appiirent.  In  the  national  school  W 
feet  -lud  rawed  cloches  were  common;  in  the  parochial  school  all  the  scholaisweic  well  dressed, 
‘a°nd  Ime  e?In  proltioiisly.  The  school  was  flirly  efficient.  Most  *e  ch.ldre^i  iii  he  second 
ond  third  classes  could  read  and  write,  hut  their  spelling  was  voij  incoiiect.  il.e  sciiolais  in 
the  third  class  worked  examples  of  the  coinpoiiiid  rules  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Iho  second  ckss 
knew  Iiothinv  beyond  simple  inultiplioation,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  class  had  learned  addition  onlj^ 
The  s*ool  was  conducted  by  a feiAalo  teacher,  who  was  in  the  second  class  of  the  second  division 
T o onirassistance  was  gii4n  by  monitors.  The  salary  of  the  teachers  for  IShS  was  £29  2».,  of 
which  the  National  Board  paid  £24.  and  the  rest  w.as  derived  from  school-tecs.  A resideiico  is 
rent  ftemand  the  manager  meets  alUhee.ypeuses  for  repairs,  cleaii.iig  ot  he  schoohoom,  Ac  In 
ISM  the  evoouditure  for  the  teachers'  salaries  was  £26  3».  lOd.,  the  contribution  of  the  Nat  onal 
Board  beinv  £'2().  The  average  daily  attendance  dumig  the  year  was  thirty-sij,  and  the  cost  per 
head  was  nearly  14.v.  liti.,  and  the  portion  of  this  sum  which  was  supplied  from  local  sources,  3s.  Sd. 

16,1  The  village  of  Rathnew  contains  nearly  1,000  inhabitants,  and  a largo  part  of  it  consisfo 
number  ot  miseiiblo  hovels,  which  are  the  property  of  tho  occupiers  This  pm  t of  the  i illa„o  has 
Men  built  mi  no  system  whatever ; the  owners  have  placed  their  cabins  in  any  positron  th^  chose, 
and  the  consequeiico  is,  that  the  passages  botwoon  the  houses,  form  a labyrinth  through  which  it 
S lossfofo  fa  a sV in-v-er  to  find  his  wiw  without  a guide.  Buried  ill  a remote  corner  of  this  enrmus 
collection  of  dwelliims  is  a hovel  rather  larger  than  the  tost,  which  is  the  National  school.  The 
building  contains  one  long  low  room  open  to  tho  thatched  roof,  wlUi  a Y"' f 

Rmnllcr  class-room  separated  by  a partition  from  the  large  room.  A few  small  w mdow  s admit  a l tete 
li"lit  mid  hJ  summer^vhen  they  aro  open,  some  fresh  air.  Thofaniiturc  Yvas  quite  now-  and  excellent 
hid  ive  wero  told  that  tills  had  been  provided  on  tho  establishment  of  tho  ^ We 

scholars,  without  assistance  from  the  manager  or  any  other  person  living  m the  neighhom hood  We 
found  fiftv-live  children  collected  in  this  place,  thirty  boys  and  twenty-five  girls,  most  of  them  vciy 
Tomiv  They  were  all  llora.mi  Catholics.  The  schoolmaster  was  niilrained,  and  m the  hwt  <iivis  on 
of  tho  third  class  He  had  no  assistance  of  any  sort  in  conducting  tho  school.  His  salaiy  from  t e 
Itfonal  ilrcf  was£24,  mid  from  school-foes  faring  the  year  1868, 

i-irnvided  and  the  expenso  incurred  by  the  teacher  on  this  account  was  lbs.  aniiuaiij. 

^ 1 6-1.  The  school  is  under  the  management  of  the  parish  priest  of  "''^’ist-'^helSore  IhTsaS 

in  state  that  it  is  not  vested.  It  has  onlv  been  in  operation  since  the  year  ISb  i , theietoie  the  sane 
tion  of  the  National  Board  must  have  been  given  quite  recently  to  the  use  of  a building  so  thoroughly 
imBt  for  the  purposes  of  a school.  It  may  bo  thought  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  manager  to  make 
better  provision  for  tho  school.  In  tho  present  ease  the  manager  appears  to  consider  that  ho 
has  done  all  that  can  bo  expected  when  ho  has  appointed  the  teacher,  and  that  any  further  effort  on 

6r''jfoe  p'arochial  school  presented  a marked  contrast  in  outward  appearance.  The  school -house  was 
qn!te  new  aSd  “ontaiued  a rLidence  for  tho  teacher.  The  school-room  was  not  “tgo  “ was 

ouitc  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils  generally  m attendance:  the  fuinitiire  was  good  and 
Scrorder  Wo  saw  it.  howeverl  at  the  close  of  tho  vacation,  when  it  had  been  prepared 
for  use  The  cliildron  on  the  roU  were  all  Protestants  ; the  numher  was  fifty,  but  the  average  attend- 
mico  was  only  twenty-eight.  The  number  returned  by  the  constabulary  was  twenty-seveii-tiiolve 
bovs  ton  gWa,  and^  five  infants.  The  schoolmaster  has  no  assistance  except^  from  his  wife,  who 
teaches  needlework.  He  had  been  trained  at  tho  Church  Education  Society  s school  m Duhim. 
Hfo  Sarv  amoved,  in  1868,  to  ^ items  :-Erom  the  Church  Education 

Sooioty  £l0  ; from  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  £30;  andtrora  school-fees  £4  The  paymontfrom 
the  clergvmaii  includes  the  remuneration  of  his  wife’s  servicos.  Besides  this  he  has  an  excellent 
resideiicfe  and  a garden  attached  to  it,  rent  free,  and  he  said  that  he  made  a little  money  by  giving 

At  Ashford,  a small  hamlet,  about  two  miles  from  Rathnew,  there  is  a National  school,  which  was 

t established  in  the  year  1866,  and  which  is  altendod  by  girls  of  all  s"! 

eight  years.  Tho  buildings  are  good  ; there  is  one  largo  school  room  vvith  plenly  of  “ 

when  the  windows  are  open.  In  winter  the  want  ot  yentllation  must  be  felt.  Ihe  fafa”®  Y-ff 
rufaient  and  in  good  order.  Sixty-One  children  were  present,  one  ot  whom  was  a Protestant , the 
rest  wero  all  Roman  Catholics.  Ten  girls  had  reached  tho  third  class,  some  of  whom,  accoidmg  to 
Soil  0.™  statements,  were  of  yery  advanced  ages.  Three  of  them  said  that  they  were 
and  two  others  that  they  were  sixteen  years  old ; but  I am  convinced  that  they  j ^ 

They  appeared  to  be  much  younger,  and  it  was  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  that  the  childicn  had 
most  extraordinary  notions  about  their  age.  All  these  girls  road  well,  mote  feirly,  and  1™®? 

Zig  of  the  four  compound  rules  of  arithmetic  ; all  the  rest  ot  the  eh.ldren  were  in  the  firs  and 
sSd  class.  I exan!inod  some  ot  them,  and  found  them  able  to  read  from  thoir  Icttofi  li»ok. 
r writt  a little,  a few  of  them  knew  the  first  four  rules,  but  the  greater  number  could  do 
nothing  more  difficult  than  the  addition  of  small  numbers.  The  schoo  mistress  ^ 

ibe  school  was  established.  She  was  in  tho  first  division  of  the  third  class,  but  had  not  boon 
Sued  to  satay  in  ^ was  .425  3a.  2d.,  including  £5  3x.  2ti.  school-fees.  A residence  was 
provided  rent  free,  and  the  manager  provided  for  the  necessary  repairs,  &c„  f 

^ 167.  At  this  school  boys  are  not  generally  admitted  ; but  It  did  not  .appear  that  the  n^mlicr 

el  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  o,xcept  the  other  National  schools  of  this  group,  at  , wisg. 

”t  girls  in  attendance  was  not  less  than  the  number  of  boys.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  establish 
ment  of  a boys’  school  would  be  very  useful. 
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_ 1C8.  The  National  school  at  BalljTuslc  is  situated  between  Ashford  and  Glenealy,  with  no  other  houses  Baliviusk 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  is  a very  small  building,  with  stone  walls  and  a roof  of  slates,  natiOTal 
but  no  ceiling,  and  only  an  earthen  floor.  The  furniture  was  fair,  and  was  .kept  in  good  order. 
Twenty-two  boys  and  seventeen  girls  were  present,  all  Homan  Catholics,  though  one  or  two  Pro- 
testant children  attend  occasionally.  Three  of  the  scholars  had  reached  the  third  class,  and  one  the 
fourth,  and  he  alone  was  more  than  twelve  years  old.  He  could  read  and  write  fairly,  and  worked 
suins  in  proportion  correctly.  The  scholars  in  the  third  class  were,  as  usual,  unable  to  spell  correctly, 
and  rathp  backward  in  arithmetic.  'Ihe  younger  cbildreu.  whom  we  examined,  were  able  to  read 
from  their  lesson  book,  and  to  copy  a few  words  from  the  book  on  their  slates  ; but  very  few  suc- 
ceodecl  in  getting  through  an  example  of  simple  multiplication.  The  children  were  remarkably  quiet 
and  orderly.  The  school  was  conducted  by  the  mistress  without  any  assistance  whatever  She 
was  111  the  second  division  of  the  third  class,  and  liad  been  mistress  of  the  school  since  (he  end  of 
18bG.  _ Her  salary  in  1«68  amounted  to  £lti  Us.  lid.,  including  £2  bs.  6d.  derived  from  school-fees 
No  residence  was  provided,  and  the  expense  she  incurred  on  this  account  was  £6  per  annum. 

1 Gil  In  1 86fj  the  expenditure  on  teachers’  salaries  was  £20  1 8s.  ~d.,  and  the  average  daily  atteiiclance 
thirty-four,  llic  e.xpcnse  per  head  was,  therefore,  almost  exactly  l2s.  The  amount  of  school  fees 
per  head  was  2s.  id. ; the  contribution  of  the  National  Board  only  9s.  8d. 

1 70.  _ This  school  and  the  .schools  at  Glenealy  and  Ashford,  besides  two  others  which  wc  did  not  visit,  these 
but  wliich,  wc  were  told,  were  very  similar  to  these,  are  all  under  the  managoineiit  of  the  parish  schools  under 
priest  of  Ashford,  _aii-l  several  of  them  wore  estahlished  by  him.  A smaller  number  of  schools  would  tf>esanie 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  district  as  well,  because  the  population  is  scattered  over  a very 

large  area.  This  is,  however,  the  only  instance  which  came  to  my  notice  of  one  manao-cr  under- 
taking the  superintendence  of  so  many  .schools.  ° 

171.  In  the  norchom  part  of  the  county  we  visited  the  schools  at  Enniskorry,  and  nouiuhvood,  and  Enniskeny 
several  small  schools  on  the  road  between  tliese  places.  Ac  Bnniskerry  there  is  a National  school  for 

hoys  and  girls,  and  a private  school  for  infants,  both  of  wliicii  are  maintained  by  Lord  Bowcrscourt. 

The  National  school  was  in  conne.xion  with  the  Church  Education  Society  until  ISGli,  when  Lord 
Powcrscourt  placed  it  under  the  National  Hoard.  The  building  was  excellent,  and  was  furnished  and 
decorated  in  a manner  quite  uiui.sual  in  National  schools.  The  number  of  children  present  at  the 
time  of  our  visit  was  tweiity-ciglit,  and  the  number  on  the  roll  fortv-one,  of  whom  thirty-three  were 
moinhors  of  the  Estahlished  Church,  and  eight  Roman  Catholics.  Two  -thirds  of  the  inliahitants  of 
the  village  in  ISiil  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  tlie  school 
is  therefore  disproportionately  small.  We  were  told  that  many  Roman  Cntholics  sent  their  children  to  a 
National  school  among  the  mountains,  which  was  under  the  management  of  a Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man.  Tl.e  Enniskeny  school  was  not  very  efficiently  conducted ; the  scholars  in  the  highest  class, 
wdio  were  above  the  average  ago,  wrote  fairly,  hut  were  very  backward  in  arithmetic,  and  inaccurate 
in  their  work.  The  same  dcticiency  in  arithmetic  was  observed  in  the  lower  classes  in  a greater  deorce 
and  their  writing  was  not  good,  nor  their  spelling  correct.  ° ’ 

172.  The  master's  salary  in  18G8  amounted  to£G(i  19s  -3d,  and  a house,  with  a garden  rent  free  and 
fuel,  was  provided  for  him  by  Lord  Powcrscourt,  who  also  paid  £4  2 a year  towards  his  salary.  He  was 
in  the  second  division  of  the  third  class,  and  liad  been  educated  at  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
school  in  Kildare-place.  _ He  was  assisted  by  Lis  wife,  who  was  not  paid  directly  for  her  services, 

Lord  Powerscourt’s  contribution  was  given  for  her  assistance  in  the  school  as  a workmistress,  and  for 
the  master’s  performance  of  the  duties  of  Organist  in  the  church.  Both  were  members  of  the 
Estahlished  Church. 

173.  We  also  visited  the  infant  school,  which  was  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  Here  infant  fchooi. 
also  the  Protestant  children  were  the  great  majority,  hut  a few  Roman  Catholics  were  present.  Some  of 

the  children  could  read  a little,  but  of  course  most  of  them  were  too  young  to  know  anythin^'  more 
than  the  alphabet.  The  room  was  good,  and  the  schoolmistress  appeared  to  <lo  her  work  thoroughly 
well.  A remarkable  extract  from  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  on  Education  in  1824,  which 
relates  to  this  school,  will  he  found  in  Apjiendix  HI.,  (page  8G). 

I 7 4.  In  this  neighbourhood  we  visited  two  small  schools  supported  by  Lady  hlonck  for  the  children  of 
Protestant  workmen  on  the  estate.  They  were  quite  close  to  each  other ; one  was  an  infant  school,  the 
other  for  hoys  and  girls.  In  the  latter  ten  children  were  present,  of  whom  thefour  most  advanced  could 
rea  i,  hut  failed  completely  in  arithmetic.  They  gave  most  ridiculous  answers  in  geography  and  history, 
subjects  with  which  they  professed  themselves  to  be  acquainted.  Tlio  school  was  in  fact  very  useless; 
hut,  like  the  infant  school,  possessed  at  any  rate  the  merit  of  keeping  the  children  out  of  mischief. 

175.  For  several  miles  southward  the  county  appears  to  he  almost  uninhabited,  but  in  a veiy  desolate-  Annacarter 
looking  spot  called  Annacarter  there  is  a National  school.  The  building,  which  contained  a residence 

for  the  master,  was  in  tolerable  repair,  and  sufficient  for  tlio  number  of  children  in  attendance.  The 
number  on  the  roll  was  sixty-nine,  of  whom  fifteen  were  members  of  the  histablished  Church ; hut  the 
number  present  was  only  thirty-four,  eighteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls.  Some  questions  in  geography 
woio  satisfactorily  answered  by  the  more  advanced  hoys.  The  master,  who  had  no  assistance  of 
any  sort,  had  been  trained  in  Dublin,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class.  At  the  last 
visit  of  the  Inspector,  which  only  preceded  ours  by  a feiv  days,  he  had,  as  he  told  us  with  the  most 
perfect  good  luimotir,  been  dcpres.'ied  because  his  school  was  not  kept  with  proper  order  and  neat- 
ness. His  salary  in  18(18  amounted  to  £39  8s. ; the  part  paid  by  the  National  Board  being  £32,  and 
the  rest  derived  from  school-fees,  lie  had,  as  was  mentioned,  a residence,  and  also  three  acres  of 
land  rent  free,  and  his  income  was  subject  to  no  deduction  whatever.  Tlic  expenditure  on  teachers’ 
salaries,  &c.,  in  1806  was  £56  8s.  (id,  and  the  average  attendance  thirty-six;  the  cost  per  head  was 
£l  1 Is.,  of  which  the  local  contributioTi  was  Off.  Qd. 

176.  About  two  miles  from  this  school  is  situated  the  village  of  Roundwood,  where  there  is  a National  Roundwood 
school,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  a parochial  school.  The  National  school  is  held  in  an  national 
excellent  building,  which  contains  a residence  for  the  teacher.  The  school-room  is  of  suflicieiit  size 

to_  accommodate  a few  more  scholars  than  the  number  present  at  onr  visit,  wliich  was  sixty-one, 
thirty-tlu-eo  girls  and  twenty-eight  boys.  They  were  aU  Roman  Catholics ; the  Protestant  children 
n.  F -2 
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. who  live  in  the  village  and  neighbourhood  attend  the  parochial  school.  _ The  teaching  staff  was  very 
lame— the  master,  his  wife,  and  another  assistant  teacher,  and  one  paad  momtress.  The  assistant 
eacLi” do  not  reiei.e  the  fell  salary,  to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  if  the  number  of  children 
teaclieiB  oo  not  a Vartiy  reservoir  was  being  constructed,  a 

very  laje  nnniber  of  labfurers  were  emplofed  whose  children  attended  the  school,  and  for  whose 
bciieilt  tire  teaching  staff  had  been  increased.  The  children  had  clearly  been  carefully  taught ; 
fhev  reached  the  standard  required  in  the  programme  for  each  class,  and  did  their  work  well. 
Five  of  the  scholars  were  more  than  thirteen  years  of  age,  hut,  besides  these,  only  two  were  above 
ele™  1.  ye^s.  The  usual  age  on  first  coming  t/ school  was  five  or  sin  years,  and  at  leaving  eleven  or 
twelve.  The  master  had  bfen  trained  in  Dublin,  and  was  m the  second  ‘‘‘"7”  “n 

salary  for  the  year  1868  was  £60  4s.  IW.,  of  which  the  part  derived  from  scliool  fees  was  ilbds.  lid. 
He  lived  at  the  school,  and  his  wife  received  seme  salary  as  an  assistant-teacher  The  c.\])cnditure  0 
teachers'  salaries  in  1866  was  £14.6  3s.  6d.,  and  thoavorage  daily  attendance  eighty-four.  The  cost  per 
head  was,  therefore,  £1  14s.  6d„  nearly,  and  the  part  of  this  sum  due  to  local  sources  was  ^ '•  PJ 
head.  Both  of  the  last-mentioned  schools  yvoro  noil-vested ; yet  the  buildings  were  good  and  lesi 

donees  wo  visited  wore  situated  in  the  mining  district  of  the  ““'Ry-. 

The  chief  places  included  in  this  district  are  Rathdrmn  and  Glendidough.  Besides  the  schools  mtu^ 
hi  those  phaees,  a small  school  at  Glenmalure,  in  a very  solitary  position,  and  two  schools  at 
Shillelavh;  of  which  the  circumstances  were  so  peculiar  as  to  demand  special  notice,  were  eaamined. 

178  At  Rathdrum  there  is  a National  school,  with  separate  departments  for  hoys  and  giils,  a piaio- 
chial  school,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  a convent  school, 

179  The  national  school  is  vested  in  the  Cominisaionors,  and  the  patron  is  Loid  riUmlliam  The 

buildinv  was  in  good  repair,  having  been  inspected  by  the  Officer  of  the  Board  of  1\  orbs  during  the 
year  The  holme  was  divided  equally  into  two  rooms,  each  thirty  six  feet  long  by  eighteen  feel  wide- 
The  number  of  boys  in  one  room  was  sisty-si-v  ; in  the  other  seventy-eight  girls  wore  actually  present 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  and  the  attendance  of  twenty-nine  more,  vyho  were  then  tocemng  nistrnction 
S the  coTvent  school,  Us  entered  on  the  1!  eport  Book  This  relief  was  almost  necessary  m order  to 
prevent  the  national  school  from  being  intolerably  overcrowded.  In  the  boys  school  sixteen  scliota 
had  reached  the  third  class,  and  two  the  fourth.  They  wrote  fairly  from  dictation,  and,  except  n the 
lower  part  of  the  third  class,  were  able  to  spell  correctly ; they  failed  companttivelj  iii  arithmetic , 
more  tlian  half  the  boys  in  the  upper  division  of  the  third  class  were  unable  to  work  sums  m com- 
pound long  dirisrcor/ectly.  The""age  at  wbicb  the  chad^n  generally  begm  o attend  ^ school 
is  not  more  than  four  years,  a sign  that  an  infant  school  is  mneb  wanted.  Eew  stay  after  twelve 
Tears  of  ave.  Wo  found  three  boys  who  were  more  than  fourteen,  but  they  had  not  been  ntMiiding  school 
Lntinuously.  and  were  not  very  advanced  scholars.  F our  of  the  boys  were  members  of  the  EstobMied 
Church,  the  rest  Roman  Cathohe,  as  was  also  the  only  teacher  _ He  had  been  tramed  in  Duhhn  ^ 
was  in  the  second  division  of  the  first  class.  His  salary  was  £ 1 4 Is.  (id,  including  £ 13  >»•  from 
school  toes  and  £6  paid  by  Lord  Fitawimarn.  No  residence  was  provided  In  1866  the  expenditure 
for  salai-ios  was  £83  fss.  1 Od.,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  fifty-five  ; the  cost  per  head,  ‘''orefore 
was  £1  11s,  3d- ; the  portion  of  this  sum  derived  from  local  sources  of  all  sorts  was  6s.  lid.,  and  from 
RfTinnl  fees  oiilv  4s  9ri.  or  very  nearly  one  penny  per  week  per  head.  t , xh  a. 

180  The  girls’  school  was  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  had  a private  school  at  the  convent, 
where  as  haf  been  mentioned,  some  of  the  girls  in  the  natiomal  school  are  sent.  Me  understood  l..at 
a school-house  was  being  erected  close  to  the  convent,  to  which  it  was  expected  that  the  children  now 
attending  the  national  school  would  remove ; the  school  at  present  m operation  at  the  convent  is  for 
girls  whf  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  not  m eonnexron  vvith  *e  National  Board 
children  were  all  Roman  Cathohes.  The  aid  given  to  this  department  of  the  school  by  the  National 
Beard  is  very  small;  It  amounted  in  1860  to  the  sum  of  £19  10s.  only ; tins  grant  was  supplemented 
by  local  contributions  and  school-fees,  which  made  up  together  £34.  The  average  dally  attendance 

in  1866  was  112,  and  the  cost  per  head  was,  therefore,  9s.  6d.  * * 

1 8 1 The  Uathdram  parochial  school  has  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girk.  In  one  o 

boys  were  present,  in  the  other  twenty-one  girls  and  two  little  boj-s.  Nine  of  the  ^ 

were  orphans,  provided  for  by  Protestant  Orphan  Societies.  Ihese  children  aie  clothed_  at  the 
expense^of  the^Societics  and  lodged  in  farm  houses  ia  the  neighbourhood,  £4  per  annum  being  paid 

each  to  the  persons  who  take  charge  of  them,  besides  a foe  of  five  sbillnigs  to  the  master  or 
mistress  of  the  school.  All  the  children  were  members  of  the  Lstabhshed  Uiurch.  and  received 
instruction  weekly  from  the  clergyman.  The  master  had  been  seven  or  eight  years  m the  school, 
and  during  the  iLt  two  years  has  held  the  office  of  paiish  clerk.  The  mistress  leads  the  choir  lo 

iS'ofiiSlart  national  school  is  placed  in  a very  wild  situa,tion,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  population  must  be  very  tliin  and  scattered.  The  building  wasnothing  more  than  four  n alls 
and  a roof;  it  had  neither  floor  nor  ceiling.  We  found  seventeen  girls  and  thirteen  boys  Pi'esent  of 
whom  four  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  eleven  had  reached  the  third  or  fourth 
class.  The  youngest  child  in  the  school  was  four  years  old,  the  eldest  fourteen.  The  school  was 
conducted  by  a young  woman,  who  had  only  been  appointed  early  in  the  summer,  and  was  not  yet 
classed  We  were  unable  to  examine  tho  children,  but  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  the  teacher  covld 
maintain  order  among  her  pupils  and  perform  her  other  duties.  A residence  was  ^ 

and  she  received  £14  from  the  National  Board,  and  the  school-fees,  which  m 1866  amounted  to 

■ ^ 183.  At  Glendalough  there  are  two  national  schools,  not  more  than  a mile  apart  is  a school 
vested  in  trustees,  with  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls,  under  tho  management  of  the  hom^^^ 
Catholic  curate ; the  other  a school  vested  in  the  National  Board,  of  which  the  patron  is  the  Mining 
Company  of  Ireland.  The  very  peculiar  circumstances  relating  to  this  school  required  an  especially 
searching  inquiry.  The  vested  school,  known  as  St.  Kevin’s,  was  established  first,  and  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  sevWl  years,  when,  in  1862,  the  other  school,  which  is  called  Glendalough  national 
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school,  was  founded.  It  is  not  very  clear  why  this  school  was  commenced.  However,  from  the  first  the  Giendaiough 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  shown  the  most  uncompromising  hostility  to  it,  and  have  succeeded  in  pre-  national 
venting  the  atteudance  of  Roman  Catholic  children.  The  master  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  his  children  b'^ic 
attend  the  school,  but  the  rest  of  the  seventeen  scholars  on  the  roll  are  Protestants.  T’he  school-house.  Mining  Com- 
which  was  huilt  by  the  Mining  Company,  with  considerable  assistance  from  the  National  Board,  con- 
tains  two  school-rooms,  of  which  one  only  is  used  at  present,  because  of  the  small  number  of  children 
attending  the  school.  Both  rooms  were  in  perfect  repair,  and  would  have  been  models  if  the 
proper  disposition  and  size  of  the  windows  had  not  been  sacrificed  to  the  arcbitectui-al  effect  of  the 
building.  The  children  appeared  to  be  well  taught ; their  handwriting  was  excellent,  and  in  spelling 
and  arithmetic  their  proficiency  was  above  the  average.  The  eldest  scholar  was  under  fourteen  years  • 
of  age,  and  in  the  fourth  class  only,  so  that  the  master  does  not  take  advantage  of  tie  small  number 
of  his  pupils  to  press  them  on  to  the  highest  class,  in  which  he  would  be  allowed  to  give  instruction 
in  more-advanced  branches  of  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  religious  instruction  in  this 
school  is  given  by  the  master,  who  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  is  attended  by  his  children  only,  the  rest 
of  the  scholars  being  Protestants.  The  master  had  been  a pupil  teacher  in  the  model  school  at 
Galway,  and  while  there  attended  lectures  at  tbe  Queen’s  College.  In  1863  he  went  through  a course 
of  training  at  the  central  establishment  in  Dublin,  and  in  the  same  year  graduated  b.a.  in  the  Queen’s 
University.  He  is  in  the  third  division  of  the  first  class,  but  owing  to  the  small  number  of  children 
in  attendance  at  his  school,  the  Board  no  longer  allows  his  full  class  salary.  For  three-quarters  of 
last  year  the  payment  made  to  him  by  tlie  National  Board  was  £11  8s.  The  Mining  Company  pro-  Teacher’s 
vides  an  excellent  residence,  two  acres  of  land,  and  adds  £43  to  liis  annual  salary.  Besides  this  he  salary, 
has  the  school-fees,  which  amount  to  £4  annually  very  nearly.  The  Company  gives  £l 2 annually 
in  prizes  for  the  school  children.  Thus  the  expenditure  for  the  teacher’s  salary  and  the  rewards  to 
the  children  amount  to  £77  per  annum,  of  which  the  National  Board  pays  £15.  In  this  estimate  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  value  of  the  teacher’s  residence  and  ground  attached  to  it.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  payment  made  by  the  National  Board  with  the  principle  by  which  the  grants  of  aid  to 
schools  are  governed,  as  stated  in  the  “ Rules  and  Regulations,’’  Part  iv.,  Sec.  iv.,  7 II. 

184.  This  school  has  also  been  specially  favoured  in  the  grant  made  towards  its  erection.  This  Large  buiWmg 

amounted  to  £277  10#.,  the  sum  stated  in  the  “ Rules  and  Regulations,”  Part  ii..  Sec.  ii.,  1 1,  as  the  the 

grant  allowed  to  school-houses  affording  accommodation  for  150  children.  The  dimensions  of  each  Board**' 
room  in  this  case  are  tliirty  feet  by  fourteen  feet,  and,  therefore,  the  greatest  number  that  can  be 
accommodated  is  only  105. 

185.  The  “ St.  Kevin’s  National  schools  ” are  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  curate  St.  Kevin’s 
of  the  district.  Formerly  there  was  but  a single  school,  in  which  boys  and  girls  were  taught  together, 

hut  about  foul’  years  ago  the  parish  priest  built  a new  school-house  for  girls,  with  a residence  for 
the  teacher,  and  this  school  has  been  in  operation  since  1st  March,  1866.  This  new  female  school  is 
nol  vested,  and  the  paiish  priest  is  the  patron.  The  building  is  on  the  side  of  a very  steep  hfil ; the 
school  is  on  the  upper  storey,  but  the  floor  is  on  a level  with  the  ground  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

The  lower  storey  is  the  teacher’s  residence,  and  from  its  position,  balfburied  in  the  ground,  the  Wantofjudg- 
hasty  and  imperfect  excavation  of  the  foundation,  is  always  damp,  and  in  wet  weather  almost  unin- 
habitable.  The  school-room  is  large  and  airy,  and  remarkably  well  appointed  and  furnished,  affording 
accommodation,  the  chief  room  and  a class-room,  for  1 00  girls.  On  our  first  visit  we  arrived  just  as  forfemau'"^ 
the  school  had  been  dismissed;  and  on  the  second  visit  the  school  had  been  dismissed  before  the 
usual  hour,  because  some  of  tbe  girls  were  wanted  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  school- 
mistress, who  was  here  at  our  first  visit,  left  soon  afterwai'ds,  and  was  succeeded  by  a teacher  who 
was  untrained  and  not  yet  classed.  The  number  of  girls  on  the  roll  is  eighty-one,  all  of  whom  arc 
Roman  Catholics.  Sixty-six  were  present  on  June  25,  and  forty  on  the  day  of  our  first  visit. 

186.  The  boys’  school,  which  in  the  " list  of  (National)  schools  in  operation  on  3ist  December,  Discreditable 
1867,”  is  returned  as  vested  in  trustees,  and  is  dignified  with  the  name  of  “ St.  Kevin’s  National  Male  o*  the 
School,”  is  held  in  a wretched  hovel,  badly  thatched,  with  holes  in  the  roof ; there  is  no  ceiling,  and  hoys’ school, 
a mud  floor  only,  no  ventilation,  and  great  want  of  light.  The  room  is  thirty-eight  feet  long  and  twelve 

feet  wide,  thus  affording  accommodation  for  fifty-seven  children  ; but  so  large  a number  of  children 
cannot  occupy  this  miserable  place  without  rendering  the  atmosphere  intolerably  unhealthy.  Not- 
withstanding the  wretched  accommodation  sixty  children  were  present.  Some  of  them  were  verj- 
young,  and  might  with  advantage  have  been  sent  into  tlie  girls’  school,  where  there  was  plenty  of 
room,  and  proper  care  would  have  been  taken  of  them.  The  highest  class  in  the  school  was  the  third, 
and  to  this  class  only  seven  hoys  had  attained.  They  were  able  to  write  and  spell  fairly,  and  worked 
sums  correctly.  In  the  second  class  the  state  of  the  children  is  much  less  satisfactory;  the  writing 
was  poor,  and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  class  was  unable  to  work  a sum  in  simple  subtraction. 

Not  many  of  the  boys  were  more  than  eleven  years  old,  only  three  were  more  than  twelve  years  old. 

They  were  all  Roman  Catholics,  but  before  tlie  opening  of  tho  school  at  Glendalough  some  Protes- 
tant children  had  attended  this  school. 

187.  The  master  was  in  the  first  division  of  second  class,  and  had  been  trained  in  Dublin.  His  salary  Teacher’s  clas- 
from  the  National  Board  was  £40,  including  £8  good  service  allowance  ; he  also  received  about  £8  sificatUn  and 
annually  from  school-fees,  but  no  other  addition  was  made  to  his  income  from  local  sources,  nor  was  a 
residence  provided.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  this  school  for  eighteen  years,  and  appeared  to  be 

a little  past  his  work.  There  was  no  assistant  teacher,  but  two  paid  monitors  took  some  part  of  the 
school  work. 

188.  It  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  state  of  this  school  should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  Unsafisfactory 
unnoliced  by  the  authorities  of  the  National  Board,  who  return  it  on  their  latest  list  of  schools  as  circumstancci 
vested  in  trustees.  T'he  condition  of  repair  is  not  creditable  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  it.  schools! 

The  new  girls’  school  buildings  would  have  been  much  more  generally  useful  if  the  site  had  beeu 

better  chosen,  and  more  care  shown  in  the  construction.  At  no  very  great  additional  expense  a room 
for  the  boys  might  have  been  built,  and  the  teacher's  residence  rendered  habitable.  At  present  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  is  almost  wasted  ; and  while  the  girls’  school-room  is  good,  the  boys  are  lefc  in 
the  miserable  shanty  which  has  been  described.  To  crown  all  the  carelessness  which  has  been  shown 
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in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  schools,  the  lease  of  the  ground  on  winch  they  stand 
has  been  allowed  to  expire."  . . . i i i , n 

189.  Whilst  these  schools  are  in  so  unsatisfactory  a state  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that  so  much  should  have 
been  done  for  the  other  National  school  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mining  Company  without  producing 
any  result  If  that  school  was  erected  in  conseoucnco  of  the  insufficiency  ot  the  bt,  Kevin  s school, 
the  object  of  the  founder  would  have  been  attained  by  the  improvement  of  the  existing  school.  At 
present  one  school  is  supplied  with  excellent  buildings,  and  every  appliance  that  could  ho  desired  to 
increase  its  efficiency,  while  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  is  exceedingly  small ; and  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  another  National  school  affords  the  means  ot  instruction  to  a very  much 
larger  number  of  children,  but  is  crippled  by  the  utter  luilimcss  of  its  buildings.  One  efficient  school 
would  be  amply  sufficient  for  the  district,  at  present  there  is  none. 

190.  Shillelagh  is  a small  village  on  the  property  of  Earl  Eitzwiiliam,  close  to  his  park  at  toolattin. 
There  are  two  schools  at  the  village,  one  built  and  maintained  by  Earl  Eitzwilliam,  the  other  a 

parochial  school  under  the  management  of  the  rector  of  the  parish.  , , . 

191.  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  school  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  It  is  conducted  on  the 

system  of  the  Kildarc  street  Society,  as  all  the  children  read  a chapter  from  the  New  lestament  daily. 
The  school-house  contains  two  large  airy  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  room  being  rather 
smaller  than  the  lower  and  more  scantily  supplied  with  school  lurniturc.  In  the  lower  room 
sixteen  boys  and  seven  girls  were  present,  in  the  upper  room  ton  boys  and  cloven  girls,  forty-four 
in  all.  The  number  returned  by  the  Constabulary  was  seventy-five,  including  twentydour  infants; 
on  the  school  rolls  the  names  of  sixty-ono  boys  and  forty-five  girls  are  entered.  Six  of  the  children 
present  were  in  the  fourth  class;  they  wore  all  able  to  read,  hut  only  half  of  them  could  write 
tolerably  from  dictation,  or  work  a practice  sum.  Eight  children  were  in  the  third  class,  and  their 
proficiency  was  even  less  satisfactory.  The  ciiildrcn  in  tlie  second  class  were  scarcely  able  to  read, 
could  not  write,  and  were  ignorant  of  arithmetic.  The  school  considered  as_a  means  ot  giving 
instruction  was  a simple  failure;  yet  the  teaching  staff  was  out  ol  all  proportion  to  the  number  of 
children,  and  the  salaries  of  the  principal  teachers,  at  least,  unusually  high.  _ ihe  principal  teacher 
said  that  ho  was  a member  of  the  Established  Cluircii,  but  he  had  been  trained  at  the  U esleyan 
Training  College  in  Westminster.  Ilis  wife  was  the  chief  female  teacher,  but  her  duty  la  merely  to 
teach  needlework  durimr  a small  part  of  each  day.  Besides  these,  two  assistant  teachep,  one  male 
the  other  female,  took  a share  of  the  work  ; they  were  Homan  Catholics.  Here  it  should  bo  noticed 
that  althoudi  boili  the  principal  teachers  were  Protestants,  most  of  the  cluldren  wore  Koman  Catholics. 
Out  of  the'number  returned  by  the  Constabulary  as  present  at  their  visit  only  six  were  Protestants, 
while  sixty -nine  were  Roman  CathoHcs ; the  number  of  each  religion  on  the  roll  were  six  and  mnety- 
niue,  respectively.  ,. 

192.  The  salary  of  the  master  and  his  wife  is  £80,  but  in  addition  to  this  ho  receives  £o  for  conducting 
a night  school ; an  excellent  furnished  residence  with  two  gardens  is  provided  by  Earl  Fitz william,^  and 
allowances  are  made  for  fuel  both  in  the  master’s  house  and  in  the  school,  tor  the  payment  of  two 
servants,  and  for  all  things  required  in  order  to  keep  the  house  and  iunntuve  in  order.  A field  is 
given  to  him  on  which  he  may  feed  a cow,  or  instead  of  this,  he  is  provided  with  butter  and  milk  for 
the  use  of  his  family.  The  male  assistant  receives  £3U  annually  for  teaching  in  the  day  school,  £5 
for  tbe  night  school,  a free  unfurnished  house  in  the  village  with  a good  garden  andfuei.  Ihe  female 
assistant  receives  £i  without  any  other  emoluments ; although  her  salary  is  so  small  this  teacher 
takes  a considerable  slwe  in  the  work  of  the  school,  as  the  younger  children  are  cluefly  under  her 
care;  tlie  other  female  teacher's  duty  was,  as  has  been  remarked,  to  teach  needlework  for  an  hour  daily. 

193.  With  all  this  outlay  on  the  teaching  staff',  the  school  might  have  been  expected  to  be  fairly 
useful,  but  in  fact  it  is  much  less  efficient  than  an  ordinary  National  school.  'J'he  want  of  proper  inspec- 
tion is  without  doubt  the  cause  which  tends  to  render  tlie  teaching  less  active  and  energetic  than  it 
oii"ht  to  be;  indeed  irregularities  are  liable  to  occur  here  which  would  not  happen  in  schools  so 
strictly  watched  as  the  National  schools.  For  instance,  at  half-past  eleven  on_a  day  when  the  school 
was  in  oueration  as  usual,  the  master  was  found  absent  attending  to  some  of  his  domestic  afi'aus. 

194  This  school  was  founded  before  the  institutiun  of  the  National  Board  ; yet  its  plan  carries  the 
idea  of  religious  equality  further  than  the  rules  of  tiie  Commissioners.  1 1 appears  six  and-thirty  years 
ago  to  have  been  in  a condition  far  more  flourishing  tlmn  at  present,  and  in  1833  it  obtained  a high 
eulogiuui  from  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Board’s  Inspectors: — 

“I  cannot  avoid  exnressui-'  my  unqualified  admiration  oftlio  scbool  at  Sliillelagli,+  modelled  after  an  idea  of 
Lord  Milton,  and  superintended  by  Robert  Cliallouer,  esquiro.  Tliis  is  a strictly  National  scliool,  having  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  masters  and  mistresses,  and  is  in  the  highe.st  degree  efficient,  poss.ssii.g  a colieoti.m  of 
fanning  implements,  curious  natural  objects,  and  models  of  machines;  in  short,  it  is  a uulo  uiiivcrsity  lor 
the  ]ioor.  ” 

Its  present  condition,  attributable  probably  f o the  absence  of  regular  official  supervision,  is  calculated 
to  raise  a question  whether  the  large  sum  annually  ex];cnded  by  its  noble  owner  in  maintaining  it 
might  not  produce  benefits  more  solid  and  more  extensive  if  employed  in  founding  and  supporting 
efficient  National  schools  on  different  parts  of  his  lordship’s  property,  . 

195.  The  school  is  intended  for  children  of  all  religions,  but  docs  not  succeed  in  attracting  Protes- 
tants, who,  with  a few  exceptions,  attend  the  parochial  school.  The  parents  of  the  Protestant  children 
who  attend  the  school  arc  in  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  service ; and  it  was  said  that  pressure  had  been 
ineft’ectually  used  to  procure  the  attendance  of  other  Protestant  children  residing  on  the  estate. 

* The  lease  of  the  ground  upon  which  St.  Kevin's  schools  stand  c.xpircd  on  I. 5th  August,  According  to  the  Rules 

of  the  National  Board,  the  then  existing  school  thereupon  censed  to  comply  with  the  conditions  whicli  would  entitle  it  to 
be  classified  as  a “ vested  school.”  Nevertheless,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Ediic.ation  have  ever  since  continued  to 
designate  it  in  their  " Annual  List  of  Schools  in  operation”  hy  the  lettei-s  “ V.  T.”  i.e.  vested  >n  trustees,  precisely  a.s  it 
the  oiiginal  conditions  upon  which  it  was  first  classed  as  such,  still  conliuued  in  full  force.  _ Lyeu  in  the  Appendix  to 
their  very  latest  Report,  that  for  18C7,  published  only  a few  months  since,  they  so  classify  it  in  their  “ List  of  Schools.’ 

Tlie  amount  of  reliance  which  the  Statistical  Tables  and  papers  published  by  the  Board  deserve,  is  illustrated  by  this 
instance  of  continued  rnisinfomiation. 

I Not  connected  with  tbe  Board. 
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196.  The  parochial  sdiool  is  supported  partly  by  subscriptions,  and  partly  by  the  interest  arising  from 
funds  collected  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  ciiiefly  in  England,  in  order  to  establish  a school  in 
opposition  to  Lord  Pilzwilliani's  school.  The  school  rolls  contained  the  names  of  twenty-six  boys  and 
twenty-four  girls  ; fourteen  boys  and  thirteen  girls  were  actually  present,  all  Protestants.  The  master 
and  his  wife  conduct  the  school;  he  had  been  trained  at  the  Church  kduoation  Society’s  school  in 
Kildare-place,  she  had  not  been  trained  at  all.  The  clergyman  said  that  he  considered  the  master’s 
place  to  be  worth  £53  per  annum,  the  salary  being  £45,  and  the  residence  worth  £8.  For  this 
remuneration  the  schoolmaster  performs  the  duties  of  assistant  clerk,  the  present  holder  of  that  office 
being  very  old,  and  the  schoolmistress  is  also  sexton. 

197.  Of  tho  efficiency  of  this  school  1 have  no  account  to  give;  its  existence  in  opposition  to  the 
other  school,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  supported  are  sufficiently  significant. 


PART  II. 

Section  IV.,  (1)  the  City  and  Suburbs  op  Dublin. 

198.  The  district  of  Dublin  ineffides  the  city  and  its  southern  suburb,  which  extends  along  the  sea- 
shore as  far  as  Dalkey.  Ihcse  divisions  of  the  district,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  not  many 
characteristics  in  common,  and  in  Dublin  itself  there  is  a considerable  difference  in  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  of  the  city  which  are  situated  on  the  northern  and 
southern  bank  of  the  Liffey.  In  north  Dublin  there  is  great  uniformity  in  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  houses  and  their  inhabitants  ; except  in  one  not  very  e.xtcnsivc  quarter,  the  population  appears  to 
belong  on  tirelyto  the  poorer  classes,  without  showing  any  of  the  signs  of  extreme  poverty.  It  is  true  that 
I was  told  that  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  the  sea  there  was  great  destitution  and  want,  but  still  there  was 
no  part  of  north  Dublin  which  could  at  all  be  compared  in  appearance,  at  least,  with  the  places  on 
the  south  of  the  river,  such  as  the  Liberties,  where  t!ie  ruinous  houses  are  crowded  into  filthv  lanes 
and  courts,  theiuhabitauts  suited  to  tho  dens  in  which  they  live,  and  numbers  of  half  clad  children 
straggling  in  the  gutters  at  all  times  of  the  clay.  Though  in  south  Dublin  there  are  .spots  such  as 
tliis,  there  is  also  a very  large  quarter  inhabited  by  persons  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and  a still  larger 
district  from  which  tho  outward  signs  of  poverty  are  almost  entirely  absent.  Much  of  this  part  of 
Dublin  is  semi-suburban,  and  in  it  is  included  a chain  of  almost  independent  towns,  extending  from 
Incbicore  on  the  west  by  Patlimines  and  Donnybrook  to  Irishtown  and  Ringsend  on  the  east. 

1 99.  1 lie  general  character  of  tho  populations  of  tho  two  parts  of  Dublin  differ  in  another  important 
respect;  the  proportion  of  Homan  Catholics  is  mther  larger  in  north  Dublin  than  in  south  Dublin. 
In  north  Dublin  out  of  twenty-six  persons  on  tbe  average  twenty  are  Homan  Catholics,  five  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  one  a Presbyterian  or  a member  of  some  other  Protestant  body.  In 
south  Dublin  out  of  the  number  of  twenty-si.x  tho  representatives  of  each  religion  are  nineteen,  six, 
and  one  respectively.  This  difference  is  greater  than  it  appears  to  be,  because  in  the  wealthy  quarter 
of  south  Dublin  tho  Roman  Catholics  are  not  a large  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  whilst  in  the  poor 
districts  they  far  outnumber  the  Protestants.  In  north  Dublin  on  the  other  hand  the  distribution  of 
persons  of  each  religion  is  tolerably  uniform,  though  here  also  the  richest  parish  is  that  in  wMcli  the 
proportion  of  Protestants  is  largest. 

200.  I arrived  at  the.se  conclusions  after  a careful  study  of  the  Census  Returns  for  1 ?G1,  from  which 
also  1 made  a calculation  of  the  number  of  children  of  school-age,  i.e.,  more  than  five  yeans  old  and  less 
than  twelve,  and  the  number  of  each  religion,  assuming  that  the  children  are  distributed  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  general  population. 

201.  The  following  tables  contain  the  results  of  my  calculations,  and  the  numbers  of  children  in 
attendance  at  different  classes  of  schools  on  the  cla3-s  of  the  visits  of  the  police.  One  or  two 
schools  which  were  closed  on  that  clay  I have  since  visited,  and  in  such  cases  I have  added  the  number 
of  children  whom  I found  in  tlie  schools  to  the  numbers  given  in  the  police  returns.  The  classes  into 
which  I have  divided  the  schools  require  some  explanation.  National  schools  include  the  model  schools 
but  not  workhouse  or  prison  schools  ; convent  schools,  which  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board,  were  described  in  the  list  which  I received  before  I commenced  my  inquiry  in  this  district  as 
being  conducted  by  members  of  different  religions  orders,  principally  by  Sisters  of  Charity.  Private 
schools  I have  divided  into  two  classes  in  the  tables  relating  to  North  Dublin,  and  into  three  in  the 
table  relating  to  South  Dublin,  in  the  first  class  1 have  placed  schools  such  as  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  Schools,  tho  Bethescla  Orphanage,  the  Lurgan-street  Ragged  schools,  all  situated  in  north 
Dublin,  and  schools  of  the  same  sort  in  south  Dublin,  the  most  important  being  the  Ragged  schools 
of  tho  Society  for  promoting  Irish  Church  Missions;  in  the  second,  all  schools  which  were  distinguished 
on  my  list  as  deriving  no  support  except  from  the  payments  of  the  children;  I imagine  that  in  north 
Dublin  one  or  two  small  endowed  schools  are  included  among  these,  as  I cannot  find  any  other  trace 
of  them,  and  private  schools  are  inserted  which  arc  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood  as  these 
endowed  schools.  The  matter  is  not  of  the  least  importance,  however,  as  the  effect  on  the  general 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  a consideration  of  the  facts  indicated  in  these  tables  will  not  be  affected 
by  tho  transference  of  a small  school  from  one  class  to  another,  or  even  by  its  omission  altogether. 
The  schools  included  under  these  heads  in  the  tables  relating  to  soutli  Dublin  are  of  the  same  character;, 
but  in  this  part  of  Dublin  there  are  several  schools  which  though  they  may  fairly  be  called  private 
schools,  are  yet  somewhat  different  from  those  already  mentioned.  These  have  been  included  in  tbe 
third  class.  Some  of  them  arc  schools  about  which  it  is  stated  that  in  tliem  higher  branches  only  are 
taught,  or  that  they  are  classical  schools — in  several  such  schools  the  attendance  was  not  counted  by 
the  police,  apparently  because  the  conductors  of  tbe  schools  objected.  Boarding-schools  also  I 
have  placed  in  this  class.  In  this  table,  under  the  head  of  parochial  schools,  I have  included  one 
or  two  schools  which  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  parochial,  but  are  of  tho  same  character  as  paro- 
chial schools,  e..y.,  the  Kildarc-placo  schools.  The  endowed  schools  are  those  only  of  which  the 
endowment  is  tho  distinguishing  feature.  Many  of  the  parochial  schools,  and  at  least  two  National 
schools,  possess  endowments,  but  those  I have  placed  under  their  proper  heads.  I have  not  taken  any 
account  of  the  workhouse,  prison,  or  military  schools,  because,  in  making  my  estimate  of  the  population, 
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I excluded  all  persons  -who  were  described  as  resident  in  public  or  charitable  _ institutions ; it  would 
not  therefore  have  been  right  to  include  the  schools  attached  to  such  institutions,  when  the  number 
of  residents  in  the  institutions  had  been  expressly  omitted  from  the  sum  of  the  general  population. 

202.  Four  columns  in  each  table  contain  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  at  infant  schools ; the 
corresponding  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  of  proper  age  attend  such  schools,  were  derived 
from  a calculation  of  the  numbers  of  each  religion  between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years.  The 
last  three  columns  show  the  per-centages  of  children  actually  present  in  the  schools  on  tire  day 
of  the  police  inquiry  attending  the  different  classes  of  schools ; the  last  row  shows  the  per-centages 
of  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  attendance  at  any  school. 


Tables  H.  K.— Attendance  of  Scholars  on  June  18,  and  estimated  number  of  school  age. 
Table  H. — North  Dublin. 


203.  The  results  exhibited  on  these  tables  afford  decisive  evidence  on  three  important  points— (1.) 
The  proportion  of  all  children  of  school  age  who  attend  schools  of  any  sort.  (2.)  The  proportion  of 
children  of  each  religion.  (3.)  The  extent  to  which  the  National  schools  supply  the  means  of  education. 
Less  than  half  204.  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  appears  that  less  than  half  the  estimated  numbers  of  children 
the  children  of  wero  present  at  school  on  the  day  of  the  police  inquiry.  It  cannot  be  concluded  that  the  rest  of 
school  age  children  never  attend  school  at  all,  or  that  all  of  these  are  regular  attendants  ; but  it  is,  I think,  fair 

to  suppose  that  the  number  present  on  a given  day  is  not  very  different  from  the  average  number. 
° From  this  supposition  it  follows  that  if  all  children  attended  with  the  same  degree  of  regularity,  nono 

would  he  at  school  during  one  half  of  the  year ; but  the  fact  is,  that  in  every  school  there  is  a considerable 
nucleus  of  regular  attendants,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  children  whose  names  are  on  the  scliool  rolls, 
come  to  school  but  very  seldom  in  comparison.  If  the  regular  attendants  amount  to  one-third  of 
the  average  daily  attendance,  the  rest  of  the  children  attend  on  the  average  during  less  than  two- 
fifths  of  the  year.  The  reason  is  this;  the  average  daily  attendance  (assuming  it  to  be  nearly  the  same 
as  the  tables  indicate)  is  less  than  one-half  of  the  number  of  children  who  might  attend  ; the  one- 
third  of  the  average  number  of  children  present  in  school,  that  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  wholo 
number  of  school  age,  attends  regularly,  the  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  scholars  are  8up]jlied  from  the 
casual  attendance  of  the  remaining  five-sixths  of  the  general  population.*  If  each  of  these  children 
attended  with  the  same  frequency,  the  number  of  days  on  which  he  was  present  would  be  two-Hfths 
of  the  number  on  which  the  schools  are  open.  Of  course  these  casual  attendants  do  not  attend  with 
the  same  frequency,  and  while  some  of  them  are  not  very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  others  scarcely 
ever  appear  at  all.  If  the  data  are  correct,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assume  that  fully  one-half  the  chil- 
dren attend  schools  so  seldom  as  to  render  the  benefit  they  gain  inappreciable. 

Proportion  of  20.O.  With  regard  to  the  second  point,  the  results  for  the  two  divisions  of  the  city  are  different.  In 
scholars  of  each  north  Dublin,  the  proportion  of  the  Presbyterians  at  school  is  much  the  largest  of  the  three,  whilst 
.religion.  Dublin  the  proportion  of  children  of  the  same  denomination  is  the  smallest.  In  north 

Dublin  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  at  school  is  the  second  in  magnitude,  and  in  south 
Dublin,  first.  The  members  of  the  Established  Church  hold  the  worst  position  in  north  Dublin,  but 
are  superior  to  the  Presbyterians  in  south.  Under  the  class  Presbyterians,  I wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  all  Protestants  who  are  not  members  of  the  Established  Church  are  included.  In  north 
• An  example  may  make  this  reasoning  more  intelligible.  Suppose  that  there  are  200  school  days  in  the  year,  and  60 
scholars  accordin'^  to  the  circumstances  observed,  the  average  daily  attendance  will  be  30,  and  the  whole  number  of 
attendances  therefore  in  the  course  of  a year,  6,000 ; 10  scholars  arc  regular  and  make  2,000  attendances  ; therefore  the 
remaining  ,50  children  make  but  4,000  attendances ; that  is,  eaeh  of  them  on  the  average  attends  on  80  days,  or  two-fifths 
of  the  whole  number  of  school  days. 
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Dublin  the  Presbyterians  are  a very  large  majority  of  those  persons,  but  in  south  Dublin  they  are  Reasons  for 
more  on  an  equality  with  other  Protestant  bodies.  The  small  attendance  of  children  of  this  class  in  i»'- 

south  Dublin  must  not  be  supposed  to  indicate  especial  negligence  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  on  the  part  of  Presbyterians.  Indeed,  judging  from  the  results  obtained  in  north  longing  to  iho 
Dublin,  where  the  Iresbytenan  body  is  predominant,  children  of  this  communion  are  unusually  Established 
regular  m their  attendance  at  school.  Church. 

206.  In  the  case  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  two  reasons  can  be  assigned  for  the  small 

proportion  of  children  of  this  body  who  are  in  attendance  at  scliool.  The  estimated  number  of  children 
IS  too  high  or  the  returns  of  the  attendance  too  low.  I calculated  the  number  with  great  care  ' on 
the  supposition  that  the  number  of  children  of  each  communion  was  proportional  to  the  number  of 
the  general  population  who  belonged  to  the  same  ; and  unless  this  assumption  is  wfong  the  first  reason 
13  nugatory.  The  second  is  more  serious.  Several  schools,  which,  from  their  description  I should 
imagine  to  be  attended  by  members  of  the  Established  Church,  were  closed  for  tlie  vacation  on  the 
day  ot  the  visit  by  the  poHce,  and  at  some  of  the  schools  actually  in  operation,  which  professed  to  be 
ot  a superior  grade,  the  police  were  not  permitted  to  count  the  attendance.  Making  every  allow- 
ance however,  there  will  still  remain  a comparative  deficiency  in  the  attendance  of  children  of  this 
creed,  except  in  the  infant  schools,  in  which  the  proportion  of  children  of  the  Established  Church  is  very 
large,  I noticed  ui  schools,  attended  princijially  by  such  children,  which  I visited,  a tendency  to 
keep  children  in  the  infant  schools  after  they  had  exceeded  the  age  at  which  I should  have  expected 
to  find  tlicm  in  the  higher  departments.  The  comparatively  small  attendance  in  the  hirrher  denart- 
ments  is,  doubtless,  partly  due  to  this  proceeding.  ° ^ 

207.  On  the  third  point  little  need  bo  added  in  order  to  explain  the  results  which  the  figures  indicate 

It  should  however,  be  noticed  that  the  only  National  school  in  north  Dublin  at  which  there  is  any  schools 
considerable  attendance  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  is  the  central  model  school  There  seneraUy  at- 
are  two  other  schools  under  Protestant  managers  at  which  some  children  of  this  class  were  in  attend-  Romal'’^ 
ance,  but  the  number  was  very  small.  In  Roman  Catholic  National  schools  there  were  no  Protestants  onir. 

except  m a very  few  cases,  which  will  he  noticed  hereafter.  In  south  Dublin  there  are  two  National 
schools  under  the  management  of  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  and  these  contained  nearly 
all  the  children  of  this  class  who  attended  National  schools.  Some,  however,  attended  the  two 
district  model  schools  situated  in  this  part  of  Dublin.  The  other  Protestant  children  who  attended 
National  schools  were  either  m the  model  schools  or  in  National  schools  under  Protestant  managers 
who  were  generally  speaking  of  the  same  religious  body  as  the  majority  of  the  children.  ’ 

208.  The  conclusions  to  which  1 have  come  on  these  points  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  statements  « 

made  to  me  by  persons  with  whom  I have  had  any  communication  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry.  No  one  49.  ’ 

denied  the  existence  of  a great  mass  of  children,  whose  attendance  at  scliool  was  so  infrequent  as  to 

be  quite  useless  for  any  educational  purposes,  I was,  however,  informed  by  many  persons  that  the 
attendance  of  Protestant  cluldren  was  very  general  and  regular,  and  that  the' great  failure  was  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  children.  The  facts  appear  to  be  the  reverse,  the  difference  in  this  respect 
between  the  children  of  different  religions  being  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  ^ 

209.  With  regard  to  the  causes  of  non-attendance  at  scliool  and  means  of  producing  a better  attend-  Canscs  Ti-bich 
ance,  1 have  little  to  add  to  the  remarks  wliich  I have  already  made  on  the  subject,  and  which  Lad 

special  reference  to  the  state  of  this  district.  tendance  at 

210.  It  is  clear,  liowever,  that  the  non-attendance  of  children  must  be  due  either  to  the  negligence 
or  unwillingness  of  their  parents  to  send  them  to  the  school,  or  to  a deficiency  in  the  school  accommoda- 
tion provided.  From  my  examination  of  different  schools  I was  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  some  of  the  available  means  of  instruction  were  used.  But  as  the  range  of  my 
inquiries  was  limited  to  certain  classes  of  schools  only,  I cannot  pretend  to  do  more  than  supplement 
the  information  obtained  by  the  Royal  Cornraissioners  who  inspected  the  model  and  convent  schools 
in  whicli  very  nearly  one-half  of  the  cliildren  who  attended  school  at  all  are  educated. 

211.  Those  national  schools  wliich  I visited  did  not  appear  to  be  capable  of  accommodating  any  verv  Xationai 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  who  were  present ; and  a comparison  of  my  notes  with  the  suffl- 
retm-ns  of  the  police  shows  that  the  numbers  present  at  my  visit  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 

present  when  the  police  counted  the  attendance.  If,  tlierefore,  by  any  means,  a greatly-increased  «£Mdan?r'’"‘ 
attendance  in  the  national  schools  were  produced,  large  additions  to  the  existing  buildino's  and  would  need 
to  the  staff  of  teachers  would  be  necessary.  Such  an  increase,  however,  is  not  likelyto  take  place 
unless  the  liabits  of  the  population  are  altered,  for  the  average  number  of  children  nowin  attendance 
IS  much  the  same  as  it  has  been  for  a considerable  period.  iuoreased. 

212.  In  the  parochial  schools  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  additional  pupils;  but  the  staff  of  Parochial 
teachers,  as  at  present  constituted,  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  give  useful  instruction  to  them 'if  «i‘ooUneed 
they  came.  At  first  sight  the  case  appears  to  be  otherwise,  because  in  the  parochial  schools  the 
proportion  of  teachers  to  the  number  of  scliolars  is,  in  general,  larger  than  iu  the  national  schools : 

but  the  circumstances  of  the  schools  arc  so  different  that  the  apparent  excess  of  teaching  power 

in  the  parochial  schools  is  rendered  useless.  These  schools  are  very  numerous,  and  ni  many 

of  them  the  teacher  has  only  a small  uunibev  of  scholars  whom  ho  instructs  without  any  assistance 

from  monitors  or  assistant  teachers.  With  a small  number  of  scholars  it  may  he  possible  for 

one  unassisted  teacher  to  make  some  progress,  but  a very  sliglit  increase  in  the  'number  of  pupils 

might  reduce  the  teacher  to  the  necessity  of  neglecting  one  class  of  children  for  the  sake  of  another, 

or  of  teaching  simultaneously  scholars  of  all  degrees  of  proficiency.  In  the  account  of  my  examination 

of  both,  which  follow,  it  will  bo  seen  that  I have  noticed  this  tendency  iu  the  schools  even  under  their 

present  circumstances;  and  if  the  number  of  Protestant  children  who  at  present  are  very  irregular, 

should  become  frequent  attendants  in  the  parochial  schools,  a great  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 

schools  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  render  them  efficient.  In  these  schools,  as  in  the  national  schools,  So  increase  in 

It  did  not  appear  that  any  increase  in  the  attendance  of  scholars  was  probable;  and  such  persons  as  t*'® nimiber of 

I saw  who  interested  themselves  in  these  schools,  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  number  of  children  pecud'bv'"' 

of  the  class  which  usually  attend  such  schools  habitually  absent  from  school  was  not  large,  and  that  a persons  ac- 

largc  increase  in  the  numbers  in  the  school  could  only  he  caused  by  the  application  of  children  of  'pjainted  with 

other  creeds  for  admission  to  these  schools  which  are  connected  with  tlie  Established  Church  the  localities. 

II.  G 
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91  q On  the  whole  therefore,  I think  thet  the  meens  of  education  nt  proeont  provided  hy  the  nationd 
21.3,  ^ Tiiimber  of  scholars  using  them,  and  by  extension  and  increase  could  he 

Lde^to  sSpp\  the  wants  of 

Xti  n&e  ey7or^^^^^^  nt  preeont  w4re  aiterod.  and  a Btidf  of  aseietant  teachere  .and 
monitors  were  employed  this  conelnsion.  The  tables  show  that  aiconsi- 

of  the  pupils.  »d  m^.^^ 

pereons  vvliose  rank  was  » ,„tional  schools,  whovo  they  would  associate  with  com]iamons  of  a 

^217  Roman  Catholic  children  attend  private  schools  to  some  extent,  but  1 have  already  exp  amt 
thft  Ini  eSreSt  to  the^lass  from  which  the  primary  schools  draw  their  scholars. 

PART  II. 

Section  IV.— 2,  Schools  in  North  Dublin. 

ptr°okh“a”fs‘°  Prtert  Vh'LtmuTh!  all  *eso  there  is  a national 

onlv  and  two  for  boys  only,  the  last  five  being  Roman  Catholic  schools.  inc  I _ 

correct  description  of  the  children.  , , , , , tl>e  distribution  of  the 

u 219.  The  distribution  of  the  national  schools  does  not  agree  cntiiely  wit  Sackvillo- 

population.  In  the  portion  of  tiro  distriol  which  lies  on  the  <=”S.“taVhVt-'e  afd  popnlon> 
street  there  is  only  one  school  for  boys  besides  cf  j there  is  no'NLooal 

parish  of  St.  George,  which  includes  a considerable  portion  of  this  neighbourhood,  .Brotliors, 

school  for  boys.  ^The  large  school  in  North  Richmond-street  belonging  to  the  <-fn8tian  Jiiot 

is  attended  by  the  Roman  CathoHc  children  in  the  parish,  and  there  .are  two  parochial  sc 
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the  parish  of  St.  Thomas,  which  contains  the  rest  of  this  portion  of  the  district,  the  model  schools  and 
St.  Patrick’s  National  schools  are  situated  ; but  the  former  of  these  I was  told  did  not  draw  its  pupils 
from  the  population  living  in  the  neigbourhood  only,  but  was  attended  by  children  from  aU  parts  of 
Dublin.^  On  the  western  side  of  Sackville-street  the  National  schools  are  more  numerous,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  one  Christian  Brothers’  school  supply  the  means  of  education  to  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  in  the  district. 

220.  St.  Patrick’s  National  school  is  situated  in  a district  of  which  the  inhabitants,  according  to  the  St.  Patrick's 
account  of  the  manager,  for  the  most  part  were  all  of  the  poorest  class,  and  in  consequence  the  children, 
especially  those  of  more  advanced  age,  were  very  irregular  in  their  attendance.  The  chance  of  work  ' 
was  sufficient  to  keep  them  away  from  school,  and  very  often  want  of  food  and  clothes  was  said  to  be 

the  cause  of  their  absence. 

221.  The  schools  were  placed  under  the  National  Board  in  1866,  but  they  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  many  years.  The  buildings  were  now  and  excellent,  consisting  of  four  large  rooms,  two  on  the  Goodbuildins. 
ground  floor,  and  two  of  the  same  size  above  them.  The  windows  on  the  ground  floor  were  placed 

at  such  a height  as  to  render  the  rooms  rather  dark,  but  as  they  were  open  they  made  excellent 
ventilation.  On  the  ground  floor  the  girls’  and  infants’  departments  were  placed,  the  schools 
communicated  but  were  perfectly  distinct.  In  the  infant  school  81  children  out  of  169  on  the  rolls  lufimtschooi. 
were  present,  all  of  them  Roman  Catholics.  The  children  were  kept  in  this  school  until  they  were 
seven  years  old,  and  were  then  sent  into  the  higher  departmentsoftheschool.  Somcoftheelderchildren 
were  learning  to  read  in  the  first  book,  bjjt  the  great  mass  could  do  nothing  except  point  out  a few 
of  the  letters.  The  schoolmistress  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  third  class,  hut  had  not  been  trained, 
she  had  two  assistants,  one  in  tlie  same  class,  and  the  other  a probationer;  then  the  proportion  of 
teachers  to  children,  viz.,  one  to  twenty-seven,  was  unusually  large.  The  room,  according  to  the  rules 
ot  the  National  Board,  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  seventy-eight  children,  but  its  height  and  the 
unusually  good  ventilation  rendered  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  tolerably  wholesome. 

222.  The  girls’  school-room  was  rather  larger,  but  in  other  respects  similar  to  the  infants’  school.  The  Girls'  school, 
number  the  room  could  accommodate  was  109,  the  number  on  the  roll  137,  and  the  number  present 

63.  All  the  children  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  mistress  did  not  remember  any  instance  of  a 
Protestant  child  applying  for  admission.  No  girls  had  reached  the  fourth  class,  but  eight  per  cent, 
were  in  the  third  class.  Most  of  these  girls  wrote  fairly  on  their  slates  from  dictation,  and  had  learned 
the  foursimple  rules,  and  three  of  the  compound  rules  of  arithmetic;  the  girls  in  the  second  class 
transcribed  from  their  book  or  reading  lessons,  and  some  of  them  were  able  to  work  easy  sums  in 
simple  multiplication,  but  many  could  do  no  more  than  add,  and  their  work  was  very  incorrect. 

223.  The  teaching  staff  was  smaller  than  in  the  infant  school,  it  consisted  of  the  principal  teacher  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  King’s  Inns-street  convent  schools,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  third 
class,  an  assistant  teacher  who  was  only  a probationer,  and  one  monitress.  Thus,  the  proportion  of 
teachers  to  children  here  was  very  high,  being  one  to  thirty-two,  without  taking  any  account  of  the  moni- 
tress. The  salary  of  the  teacher  of  tliis  schoolwasi:3I  8s.  8d.,  including  school  fees,  and  the  manager’s 
gratuity  of  £3.  The  teacher  of  the  infant  school  received  the  sum  of  £31  lO^.,  the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  her  salary  being  due  to  the  school-fees,  which  in  her  department  had  been  slightly 
larger  in  amount.  No  residences  were  provided  for  either  teacher,  but  they  incurred  no  expense 
on  account  of  the  school. 

224.  The  upper  part  of  the  building  contained  two  schools  for  boys — one  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  BovVschoei, 
seven  and  nine  years,  the  other  for  older  boys.  The  rooms  are  rather  larger  than  those  on  the  ground 

floor,  as  they  extend  over  a large  vestibule  by  which  the  building  is  entered.  Both  rooms  were  large 
and  airy,  and  better  lighted  than  those  on  the  ground  floor.  The  second  school-room  was  large  enough 
to  accommodate  109  children ; the  number  on  the  rolls  was  138,  and  the  number  present  77,  all  Homan 
Catholics.  Some  of  the  boys  were  in  the  second  class,  they  read  from  their  lesson  book  with  unusual 
ease,  wrote  a short  sentence  from  dictation  with  scarcely  a single  mistake,  and  could  add  and  subtract 
eoirectly.  The  schoolmistress  asked  them  questions  on  the  text-books  of  geography  and  grammar,  which 
they  answered  very  readily,  and  with  more  intelligence  than  could  have  been  expected.  Judging  from 
the  proficiency  of  this  class,  I should  say  that  the  school  was  one  of  the  most  efficiently  conducted 
which  I saw  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry.  The  teaching  staff  here  was  at  the  time  of  my  visit  very 
large  ; the  principal  teacher  who  had  been  trained  at  tlie  model  schools,  and  was  in  the  first  division 
of  the  third  class,  and  two  assistants,  one  of  whom  was  in  the  third  division  of  the  first  class,  the 
other  only  a probationer ; the  senior  assistant  was,  however,  only  temporarily  employed  ia  the  school. 

The  teachers  in  this  room  were  women  ; they  seemed  to  succeed  much  better  than  male  teachers  in 
teaching  the  little  boys,  and  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  personal  appearance  of  their  scholars,  who 
though  very  ragged  were  remarkably  clean  and  neat. 

22.6,  The  other  boys’  school-room  was  the  largest  in  the  building  and  liad  the  smallest  number  in  Boys'  school, 
attendance,  though  not  the  smallest  on  the  roll.  The  room  could  accommodate  1 38  seholai-s ; the 
number  on  the  school-roll  was  162,  and  the  number  present  fifty-nine.  Although  the  lower  boys’ 
school  was  filled  with  scholars  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  yet  in  this  school  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  number  present  were  in  one  'or  other  of  the  same  classes.  The  difference  between  the  scholars 
in  the  two  schools  was  in  age  only ; the  boys  were  sent  on  from  the  lower  school  as  soon  as  they  had 
reached  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  greater  number  of  boys  in  the  lower  part  of  this  school,  however, 
had  not  passed  through  the  lower  school  at  all ; many  of  them  began  their  education  in  this  school, 
and,  attending  in  the  most  irregular  manner,  made  very  little  progress.  The  hoys  whom  I examined 
were  inferior  to  the  boys  in  the  same  class  in  the  lower  school  in  all  respects,  and  the  small  number 
of  boys  in  the  higher  classes  had  not  attained  the  average  proficiency ; arithmetic  was  especially  poor 
throughout  the  school.  The  school,  however,  had  not  been  in  operation  for  more  than  two  or  three  days 
since  the  vacation,  and  therefore  the  time  of  my  visit  was  most  unfavourable.  The  master  had  been 
trained  in  the  model  school,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class ; he  had  one  assistant 
teacher  and  one  paid  monitor.  His  salary,  including  school-fees  and  £5  from  the  manager,  was 
£42  14s.  4ti  ; the  salary  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  principal  teacher  of  the  other  boys’  school,  w'as 
£27  e.-i.,  birt  she  received  no  gratuity  from  the  manager.  A residence  in  the  school-house  was  provided 
for  them,  rent  free,  and  all  expenses  for  repairs,  &c.,  were  discharged  by  the  manager. 

II.  G 2 
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226.  Whilst  I -was  examining  the  boys’  school,  the  manager  cam©  into  the  room  on  his  daily  visit  to 

the  school.  It  is  not  very  common  to  find  so  much  interest  shown  in  the  success  of  a National  school,, 
even  by  the  person  who,  having  established  the  school,  may  be  expected  to  exercise  some  super- 
vision over  it  afterwards,  in  the  present  case  the  Reverend  W.  Purcell  had  erected  excellent  buildings, 
maintained  them  in  perfect  repair,  and  provided  good  and  sufficient  furniture.  For  itll  these  purposes, 
and  to  supplement  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  he  collected  annually  about  £50  by  private  subscrip- 
tions and  £22  by  a charity  sermon.  lie  told  me  that  lie  was  unable  to  give  the  teachers  as  much  as 
he  thought  they  ought  to  receive,  and  that  if  there  were  any  means  for  giving  relief  to  the  very  poor 
who  abounded  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  attendance  in  the  school  would  probably  be  much  iraprov  ed. 
The  numbers  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  were  rather  smaller  in  the  girls|  anenower  hop’  schools,, 
and  considerably  smaller  in  the  boys’  and  infants’  schools  than  the  numbers  given  in  the  police  returns. 
The  difference  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  vacation  having  ended  only  two  or  throe  days 
before  my  visit.  _ . • i i.  i 

227.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  these  schools  is  a large  school  in  connexion  with  the  Lhurcli. 
Education  Society.  The  school  was  established  and  maintained  by  tlie  late  Lady  ITarberton,  who,  I 
believe,  used  to  take  a considerable  share  of  the  work  of  conducting  the  school.  I he  school  contains 
separate  departments  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants ; but  no  boys  ivere  allowed  to  remain  in  tlic  school 
after  the  age  of  twelve  years.  jYone  but  female  teachers  are  emplo}'ed  in  any  of  the  schools,  but  ladies 
who  live  in  the  neighhourliood  visit  the  schools  regularly,  and  give  their  assistance  in  teaching.  The 
schools  are  managed  strictly  on  the  parochial  system  ; the  reading  of  Scripture  is  compulsory  on  all 
the  children,  and  considerable  time  is  spent  in  religious  instruction  of  different  kinds.  Ihere  was  no 
time-table  used  in  any  of  the  schools,  but  the  teacher  of  the  boys’  school  gave  me  from  memory  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  school-day  was  spent ; — The  children  assembled  at  10,  and 
after  prayers  worked  at  arithmetic  or  writing  till  1 1 ; from  1 1 to  12  repetition  of  verses  of  Scripture, 
&c. ; 12  to  1 history  and  geography  ; 1 to  2 an  intermission ; 2 to  3 Scripture  reading  and  prayers, 
after  which  the  children  were  dismissed.  As  in  almost  all  Dublin  schools  the  first  hour,  from  10  to 
11,  is  wasted  by  the  unpunctuality  of  the  children,  and  this  school  is  not,  I bcheve,  an  exception  to 
the  general  rule,  it  appears  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  available  time  is  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  consequence  is  that  the  children  are  by  no  means  proficient  in  secular  knowledge.  In  the 
boys’  school  thirty-nine  scholars  were  present  of  all  ages  between  seven  and  twelve  years,  most  of  them 
Protestants,  but  I imdersfcood  that  some  of  them  were  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  or  of 
mixed  marriages.  The  boys  were  divided  into  three  classes;  the  lowest  contained  8 boys  who  were 
able  to  read  easy  words  of  one  syllable,  to  make  a few  letters  on  a slato,  and  to  count.  The  next 
class  contained  13  hoys,  8 of  whom  read  from  Whately’s  Scripture  Lessons  without  great  diffi- 
cultv,  though  a word  of  any  length  puzzled  them,  the  rest  of  the  class  could  scarcely  read  at  all ; 
some  of  them  were  able  to  write  a copy  of  a few  words  written  for  them  at  the  head  of  their  slates, 
and  could  add  up  four  columus  of  figures.  The  highest  class  contained  eighteen  boys,  of  whom  five 
read  with  ease,  and  nine  fairly,  from  a book  used  by  the  fifth  standard  under  the  English  revised  code ; 
they  read  very  badly — as  badly  as  any  boys  in  the  lower  classes ; they  could  write,  but  not  from 
dictation,  and  knew  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  imperfectly.  The  teacher  had  two  assistants, 
so  that  the  ignorance  of  the  scholars  is  not  due  to  weakness  of  the  teaching  staff.  The  boys  behaved 
exceedingly  ill,  indeed  the  teacher  seemed  to  have  very  little  control  over  them. 

22S.  The  girls’  school  was  very  quiet  and  orderly,  and  so  far  contrasted  favourably  witii  the  other,  but 
in  secular  knowledge  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  both  schools  was  much  the  same.  The  number  of 
girls  present  was  thirty-nine,  and  they  were  divided  into  three  classes  corres]>onding  to  those  in  the 
boys’  school.  Jlore  than  half  had  reached  the  highest  class,  but  in  this  school  there  was  no  limit  to 
the  age  of  the  children.  The  teaclier  had  but  one  assistant,  but  the  ladies  who  visited  the  school 
assist  in  this  department. 

229.  The  infant  school  was  the  most  efficiently  conducted  department ; it  contained  hetweeu  50  and 
60  children,  of  whom  a very  few  were  able  to  spell  out  a verse  from  the  New  Testament.  Ihe  great 
accomplishment  that  these  children  had  acquired  was  the  repetition  of  a set  of  answers  to  questions 
in  geography  and  astronomy,  both  questions  and  answers  being  such  that  the  children  could  not 
possibly  have  the  slightest  notion  of  their  meaning.  Bread  and  clothes  are  given  to  some  of  tho  poorer 
children  in  the  school,  but  the  prospect  of  these  gifts  is  advertised  as  an  inducement  to  attendance. 
The  school  buildings  were  very  fair,  but  tho  supply  of  furniture  was  not  sufficient,  the  desks  were 
too  few  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools. 

230.  In  the  next  parish,  but  still  at  no  great  distance  from  this  school,  is  another  parochial  school,  in 
Summer-street,  and  attached  to  a district  church  of  St.  George  s parish.  I came  to  tho  school  between 
the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  on  a Monday  morning,  but  found  that  in  the  school-room  a prayer- 
meeting was  being  held,  and  that  the  school  work  would  not  commence  until  that  had  ended.  After 
a time  the  meeting  dispersed,  hut  no  signs  of  school  cliildren  appeared,  except  in  a small  room  used  as 
an  infant  school,  which  had  not  been  used  for  the  previous  proceedings.  The  schoolmistress  informed 
me  that  the  number  of  children  generally  present  was  forty-two,  of  all  ages  between  nine  and  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years,  and  that  the  instruction  was  Scriptural  AH  the  children  were  free,  but  provided 
their  own  books.  Here,  also,  ladies  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  visited  and  taught  in  the  school. 

23 1.  About  twenty  children  were  collected  in  the  infant  school,  but  the  number  generally  in  attend- 
ance much  larger.  The  police  returned  the  attendance  in  the  infant  school  as  thirty-seven,  and  in  the 
other  school  the  same  number.  All  were  Protestants,  thirty-six  of  the  whole  number  being  members  of 
the  Established  Church.  I am  unable  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  efficiency  ol  tho  school,  because, 
in  the  absence  of  the  scholars,  of  course  nothing  could  be  done.  I believe  that  it  is  usual  in  this 
school  to  give  up  the  school-room  on  Monday  mornings  to  the  use  of  a prayer-meeting,  thus 
giving  an  additional  holiday  in  the  week  to  tho  scholars. 

232.  There  are  several  other  schools  of  this  class  in  the  same  parish,  but  I did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  visit  them,  as  these  schools  already  mentioned  were  described  to  me  by  the  Inspector  of  tho  Church 
Education  Society  as  very  good  representatives  of  the  system.  The  multiplication  of  these  small  schools 
does  not  tend  to  render  them  more  efficient;  hut  whilst  the  school  is  considered  a necessary  appendage 
to  the  Cliurch  it  is  improbable  tlwt  any  combination  of  the  separate  establishments  will  tin.o  place. 
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233.  In  the  parisli  of  St.  Mary,  which  contains  the  nearest  portion  of  the  district  of  north  Dublin  on  Sclioois  m iiif 

the  western  side  of  the  Sackville-street  line,  the  National  schools  are  more  numerous,  i he  large  King  s ^ ” 

] nns-street  convent  schools  are  on  the  western  side  of  this  parish ; and  there  is  a National  school  for 

girls  and  infants  in  Wellington-place,  under  the  superintendence  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  give 
religious  instruction,  but  leave  the  secular  work  to  the  regularly-classed  teachers  and  inonitresses-.. 

Thero  is  a school  for  boys  only,  in  Denmark  street,  under  the  management  of  the  Very  l!ev.  R.  A. 

White,  D.D.,  and  a school  in  Bolton-street,  with  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls,  under  the 
management  of  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  church  on  Ormond-quay.  It  seems,  at  first,  that 
more  school  accommodation  is  provided  for  girls  than  for  boys,  and,  doubtless,  to  a certain  extent 
tliis  is  the  case;  but  the  girls  who  attend  the  first  of  these  schools  come  from  a largo  district  of 
which  this  parish  forms  but  a small  portion  ; and  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  St.  Michan  there  is  more 
provision  for  boys,  which  relieves  this  parish.  On  the  whole,  in  the  two  parishes  together  the  schools 
for  boys  and  girls  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  and  there  is  no  great  preponderance  in  the  number  of 
scholars  of  either  sex. 

234.  There  are  two  schools,  besides  private  schools,  in  this  parish  not  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Board,  both  of  them  of  the  class  known  as  parochial.  One  of  those,  in  Mountjoy-street,  is  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Church  Education  Society  and  is  in  no  way  remarkable;  the  other,  the  St.  Mary’s 
parochial  school,  properly  so  called,  is  luider  the  management  of  a board  of  local  trustees,  as  the 
school  possesses  considerable  endowments. 

23.5.  The  Denmark- street  National  school  is  held  in  a building  which  was  formerly  the  Dominican  Denma^-ft. 
Church,  and  which  has  been  adapted  to  its  present  purpose  by  the  removal  of  the  fittings  of  the  church  and 
the  introduction  of  a number  of  desks,  &c.,  sufficient  for  the  use  of  150  or  200  scholars.  The  room 
is,  of  course,  very  much  too  large,  and  appears  to  he  in  a very  dilapidated  condition.  Whilst  I was 
in  Dublin,  however,  I heard  that  steps  had  been  talceii  to  collect  the  necessary  funds  to  make  the 
alterations  and  improvements  which  are  required.  The  number  of  children  present  on  the  day  of  ray 
visit  was  152  ; the  number  returned  by  the  police  159,  all  Roman  Catholics.  Only  fifteen  per  cent, 
of  the  scholars  had  reached  the  third  class,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  was  included  in 
sections  of  the  first  class.  The  reasons  that  were  given  for  the  very  backward  state  of  the  children 
were,  as  usual,  the  extreme  irregularity  of  attendance  and  the  early  age  at  which  the  children  ceased 
to  attend  school.  Most  of  the  childi-en  were  evidently  exceedingly  poor;  they  certainly  wanted 
clothes  and  looked  as  if  they  wanted  food.  I examined  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  reading  was  fair,  hut  the  writing  was  poor  and  the  spelling  bad. 

The  scholars,  except  those  in  the  foui-th  class,  did  not  come  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  pro- 
gramme in  arithmetic,  and  were  very  incorrect  in  their  work. 

236.  The  teaching  staff  consisted  of  the  principal  teacher,  one  assistant,  and  two  monitors.  The  prin-  Teacliiag  staff, 
cipal  teacher  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  but  had  not  been  trained.  His  salary  was 

made  up  of  the  stipend  paid  by  the  National  Board  and  the  school  fees,  and  no  residence  was  provided 
for  him.  He  told  me  tliat  many  children  remained  at  the  school  long  enough  to  learn  to  read  a little 
and  were  then  sent  to  the  Christian  Brothers;  and  that  if  a boy  seemed  at  all  promising  his  parents 
most  frequently  took  him  away  in  order  to  send  him  to  the  Christian  Brothers.  The  poorest  children 
who  were  least  regular  and  made  but  little  progress,  remained  at  this  school. 

237.  The  Presbyterian  national  school,  in  Bolton-street,  is  a very  different  kind  of  school.  A large  Boltcn-,.Ercet 
room  on  the  ground  floor  of  a private  house,  and  another  of  the  same  size, underneath  the  former,  are  used 

for  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  respectively.  The  upper  room  is  very  lofty  and  well  lighted,  but  wants  Error  in  tbs 
ventilation;  the  lower  room  differs  from  it  in  every  respect,  except  the  last,  hut  is  only  temporarily  police  return 
used  as  a school-room.  The  furniture  of  both  rooms  is  sufficient,  and  in  excellent  order.  In  the  ^fs^bfoh  ** 
boys’  school  the  number  present  was  forty-one,  in  the  girls’  school  thirty-one,  ail  of  them  Protestants. 

The  scholars  in  both  schools  had  attained  more  than  the  average  proficiency  in  the  subjects  usually 
taught  in  the  school,  and  a large  proportion  of  them  had  reached  the  higher  classes.  _ No  child  in 
either  school  showed  any  of  the  outward  signs  of  poverty,  aud  I was  told  that  ot  necessity  all  of  them 
paid  the  school  fees,  and  not  always  on  tlie  lowest  scale.  In  the  boys’  school  the  teacher  had  no 
assistant  nor  monitor.  In  the  girls’  school  a work-mistress  was  employed  to  assist  the  teacher.  Both 
teachers  had  been  appointed  in  1868,  had  been  trained  at  the  model  school,  and  were  in  the  second 
di\Tsion  of  the  first  class.  Their  salaries  were  made  up  of  the  stipend  paid  by  the  National  Board, 
the  school  fees,  and  share  of  an  endowment  belonging  to  the  school.  This  endowment  is  now  worth 
£73  annually ; the  teachers  receive  £30  of  this  sum,  and  the  rest  is.  spent  in  house-rent  and  other 
.such  expenses.  . , , re-  , 

238.  The  national  school  for  girls,  called  the  Josephiaii  school,  is  nnderthe  superintendence  oi  bisters  JosepWatt 
of  Charity.  The  school  formerly  contained  no  separate  department  for  infants,  but  not  very  long 
before  the  time  of  my  visit  the  Sisters  had  found  it  desirable  to  make  a change.  The  girls’  school- 
room was  a long  low  narrow  room,  affording  accommodation  for  125  children,  but  seemed  to  be  very 

much  crowded  when  only  106  were  present.  The  furniture  was  sufficient,  and  as  is  usual  in  schools 
of  this  class,  had  some  pretensions  to  elegance  as  well  as  use.  _ , , , , t , 

239.  About  23  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  were  in  the  higher  classes,  but  the  scholars  did 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  required  by  the  programme ; the  failure  vvas  most  remarkable  in  arithmetic. 

The  girls  in  the  fourth  class  knew  nothing  beyond  compound  multiplication  ; the  girls  in  the  third 
class  were  nearly  as  far  advanced,  though  some  of  them  were  ignorant  of  the  compound  rules.  Writing 
was  taught  with  more  success,  the  spelling  was  very  fair,  and  the  children  read  with  remarkable 
fluency  and  intelligence.  The  secular  instruction  was  given  by  a teacher  who  was  in  the  first  division 
of  the  third  class,  and  two  raonitresses ; but  the  religious  instruction  was  given  by  one  of  the  Sisters. 

The  teacher  received  the  stipend  from  the  Board  to  which  her  class  entitled  her,  and  was  not  paid  at 
the  same  rate  as  a monitress  in  a convent  school. 

240.  The  infant  school  had  been  in  operation  a very  short  time,  and  no  permanent  arrangement  Joscplih  n 
had  been  made  for  it.  The  room  seemed  to  he  very  small  for  the  number  of  children,  but  I imder- 

stood  that  it  was  only  used  for  a time  until  better  provision  could  be  made.  Tho  number  of  children 
in  the  infant  school  was  75  ; tho  teacliing  staff  the  same  as  in  the  other  school,  one  classed  teacher 
and  two  raonitresses.  In  neither  school  did  the  children  appear  to  ho  so  destitute  as  many  of  the 
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boys  in  the  Denmark-street  soliool,  but  it  is  possible  that  the  Sisters  may  clothe  or  feed  some  of  the 
poorest.  All  the  children  on  the  school  roll  were  Roman  Catholics. 

241.  Close  to  this  school  stands  the  Mountjoy-street  Scriptural  School.  This  school,  which,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  not  in  connexion  tvith  the  National  Board,  contains  separate  departments  for  boys, 
girls,  and  infants.  The  buildings  were  exceedingly  good,  the  two  rooms  wliich  I saw  Avere  large  and 
airy,  and  properly  supplied  with  school  furniture.  The  number  of  boys  present  at  ray  visit  was  19, 
all  Protestants;  the  police  ATere  unable  to  malce  a return  Avitb  respect  to  these  schools,  because  an 
examination  Avas  being  held  on  the  day  of  their  visit. 

242.  I examined  the  highest  class  in  the  school  in  reading,  Avriting  from  dictation,  and  arithmetic. 
The  boys  road  Avell  and  wrote  fairly,  but  their  spelling  was  disgracefully  bad,  and  their  knOAvledgo  of 
arithmetic  veiy  limited  and  imperfect ; one  boy  had  learnt  proportion,  but  tAvo-tbirds  of  the  rest  did 
not  succeed  in  Avorking  a sum  of  compound  addition  correctly.  As  this  class  contained  more  than 
half  the  boys  Avho  Avero  present,  it  would  seem  that  the  school  Avas  not  very  efficient.  It  must,  hoAv- 
cver,  be  remembered  that  the  vacation  had  ended  only  tAvo  days  before  my  visit,  and  that  the  failure 
of  the  scholars  may  bo  partly  explained  by  this  fact.  Still  a comparison  of  this  school  with  National 
schools  which  I visited  under  the  same  disadvantages  is  much  in  favour  of  tho  National  schools.  A 
considerable  portion  of  each  day — an  hour  and  a half  out  of  the  five  nominal  school  hours — is  assigned 
to  religious  instruction  ; the  time  spent  in  this  Avay  appears  to  bo  somewhat  excessive.  Tlic  number 
present  in  the  girls’ school  AA'as  22,  all  Protestants  also,  tliough  one  Roman  Catiiolic  Avas  entered  on  the 
school  rolls.  The  school,  as  regards  efficiency,  was  anuch  on  a par  Avith  tlie  last,  tho  only  difference 
being  that  the  girls  gave  much  more  trouble  by  copying  from  each  other  at  every  opportunity.  The 
infant  school  I was  unable  to  visit. 

243.  The  teacher  of  the  boys’  school  receded  £40  annually  and  tho  school  fees,  but  no  residence 
was  provided  for  him.  The  teacher  of  the  gii'Lj’  school  received  £25  and  the  school  fees,  and  lived  at 
the  school. 

244.  St.  Mary's  Parochial  School  contains  separate  departnaents  for  hoys,  girls,  and  infants,  and 
a boarding  establislameait  for  boys.  The  school  is  held  in  a large  private  house  iu  LoAver  Dominick- 
sti'eet.  The  rooms  were  large  and  Avell  lighted,  hut  as  all  the  windows  Avere  closed  the  Avaaat  of 
ventilatioai  Avas  very  strongly  felt.  The  boys’  school-room  AA'as  very  largo,  aaid  had  beeai  formerly 
divided  into  two  parts  by  folding-doors,  Avbich  Avere  now  roanoved ; tlae  boys  wore,  however,  all 
collected  in  the  saane  part  of  tho  room.  The  desks  were  sufficient  for  the  number  of  hoys  present, 
and  Avell  arranged,  and  tho  boys  Avere  supplied  with  school  books.  The  number  present  aa’us  41, 
all  of  them  auembers  of  the  Established  Church.  The  boys  in  tlio  highest  class  wrote  for  mo  a life 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ; the  graaumar  and  orthography  of  their  compositions  were  tolerably 
correct,  but  the  matter  Avas  ridiculous.  The  boys  in  tlao  next  class  wrote  Avell  from  dictation,  aaid  Avere 
fairly  correct  in  their  spelling.  Arithmetic  appeared  to  have  been  learnt  in  a more  rational  manner 
than  in  any  other  school  which  I saw,  tho  boys  appeared  to  understand  the  reasons  for  the  pro- 
cesses they  adopted,  and  were  able  to  Avork  out  sums  which  Avere  not  direct  examples  of  any  rule  in 
particular. 

245.  The  girls’  school,  though  not  equal  to  the  boys’,  was  mucli  superior  to  the  ordinary  parochial 
schools.  The  girls  Avrote  well,  but  were  backward  and  incorrect  in  arithmetic,  none  of  them  kncAv  any- 
thing more  than  the  four  elementary  rules,  simple  and  compound,  and  these  but  imperfectly.  The 
number  present  was  33j  all  members  of  tho  Established  Church;  the  number  returned  by  the  police 
was  2T. 

246.  The  infant  scliool-room  was  detached  from  the  house,  and  the  space  between  the  buildings  Avas 
used  as  a play-ground.  Tho  number  of  children  in  the  school  Avas  65,  but  the  room  could  accommodate 
a much  larger  number ; the  number  returned  by  the  police  was  87,  and  that  number  is,  I believe, 
a fair  representation  of  the  average  attendance.  Bread  was  given  daily  to  every  child  in  this  school, 
a very  common  practice  in  parochial  schools. 

247.  The  school  is  supported  partly  by  endowments,  which  produce  at  present  about  £l00,  and 
partly  by  voluntary  subscriptions  Avhich  amount  to  £150.  As  many  boys  as  the  funds  will  maintain 
are  boarded  gratuitously,  but  as  there  is  still  room  for  more,  other  boarders  are  taken  Avbose  friends  pay 
£13  annually  for  them ; the  payments  on  this  account  amounted  to  £50  in  1867.  The  children  in  the 
day  school  pay  \d.  per  week,  almost  without  exception,  and  from  this  source  £ 15  4s.  Avore  received  iu 
the  same  year.  The  school  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  but  is  managed 
by  a board  composed  of  the  rector,  curates,  church  and  chapel  wardens  of  St.  Mary’s  parish,  and 
twelve  of  the  leading  parishioners,  Avho  are  subscribers  to  the  school. 

248.  In  St.  Michan's  parish  there  are  three  large  schools,  the  George’ s-hill  National  Convent  Scliool. 
St;  Michan’s  National  School,  and  a Christian  Brothers’  school ; these  are  attended  by  Roman  Catholics 
exclusively.  There  is  one  parochial  school  at  Avhich  tho  numbers  in  atteudance  are  not  large,  and 
this  is  the  only  school  which  contains  any  Protestant  children. 

249.  St.  Michan’s  National  school  is  a very  large  establishment,  Avith  'five  separate  departments,  two 
schools  for  boys,  one  for  girls,  and  two  for  infants,  one  of  the  infant  schools  is  an  addition  to  the  St. 
Michan’s  school  made  when  a ragged  school,  situated  not  very  far  from  tho  National  school  in  Linenhall- 
street,  was  given  up. 

250.  The  situation  of  the  school,  in  a narrow  dirty  street,  is  very  bad,  and  the  buildings  are  Avretched. 
They  consist  of  one  large  house,  AA’hich  seems  to  have  been  a private  dwelling  formerly,  and  a smaller 
building  Avbich  contains  a single  school-room  attached  to  the  former  building  but  under  a soj)iirato 
roof.  In  this  detached  room,  Avhich  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board,  should  not 
contain  more  than  85  children,  105  infants  Avere  collected  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  Tlie  room  was 
lighted  from  the  roof,  and  the  windoAvs  and  doors  being  open,  tho  current  of  air  thus  created  rendered 
the  atmosphere  tolerable,  but  the  state  of  this  school  in  Avet  or  cold  Aveather  must  be  terribly  unlicahliy. 
The  crowding  was  not  extraordinary;  the  police  found  97  children  in  tho  school.  All  the 
children  were  Roman  Catholics,  as  were  the  children  in  all  the  schools  collected  hero.  The  scliool- 
mistress  who  was  in  the  second  division  of  the  second  class  was  paid  £24  by  tlie  National  Board,  and 
£15  by  the  manager  Avho  took  the  school  foes.  There  wei'O  tAvo  classed  assistant  teachers,  but  no 
monitresscs,  so  that  the  teaching  staff  vA-as  large. 
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■7<-A  Tlik  infant  school  was  an  addition  to  the  system  of  schools  .already  complete,  as  I men-  st.  Michan-, 
tioned  ■ the  rest  of  the  schools  were  lodged  in  the  main  building.  There  not  a room  in  the  Imuse 
fit  for  its  use  • the  best  was  the  higher  boys’  school  which  was  at  the  top  of  the  building,  and  had  niore 
whSowsS  any  o^  state  of  the  atmosphere  was  bad.  In  the  rooms  on  the  iii^t 

floor  and  the  ground  floor  tiie  dirt,  darkness,  and  foul  air  made  a stay  of  a few  minutes  almost  unen 
durable.  Tlie^ infant  school,  whicli  was  on  the  ground  floor,  was  the  worst  of  the  ^ 

nominalh  105  children,  but  123  were  actually  present  at  my  visit,  and  120  weie  found  tbeie  by  tl.e 
nolico  ^Thove  were  three  teachers  to  look  after  these  children,  the  principal  teacbei  was  m 
Lcond  division  of  the  third  class,  and  had  been  trained  at  the  model  school  Her  annual  salaiy  was 

The  m.l°r  ?n  the  only  80,  but  there  was  space  for  135;  notwiths  andmg  the  absenoo  rf 

crowdins  in  this  room  the  want  of  light  and  air  was  very  sonsible,  and  the  childicn  looked 
oxceodin-ly  dirty  and  unhealthy.  The  school  was  a groat  contrast  to  the  other  sohool  of  the  yimo 
class  at  the^ St.  lltriok’s  national  schools  which  I hare  already  desorihod  The  two  teachers  of  this 
school  wore  men,  the  principal  teacher  was  m the  first  division  of  the  third  class,  ami  received  i36 
aniinally  including  £12  from  the  manager.  Tlie  hoys  m this  school  were  all  in  tliefirst  class. 
as  they  could  read  the  First  Book  with  ease,  that  is,  as  soon  as  they  could  read  words  of  one  syllable 

*''?;7Thfh4hL\°oho°ol™  w “t  so  large  as  the  last,  but  in  it  also  there  was  some  nnocenpiod 
Bijaco  It  could  hold  121,  and  the  iinmber  present  was  only  78  ; if  the  room  had  boon  full  the  atnios- 
Siro  wbi*  was  only  just  tolerable,  would  have  been  as  had  as  in  the  infant  school  Bather  more  than 
hit  Sir“ys  hi  the  roim  were  in  the  second  class,  and  the  proportion  of  boys  who  manap  to  enter 
the  higher^  classes  before  they  coasc  their  attendance  at  school  is,  I was  told,  small.  The  boys  in  the 
fonrtl  JlasB  wrote  well,  and  worked  sums  in  arithmetic  readily  and  correctly,  and  so  far  the  school 
to  he  efficient,  hut  the  disadvantage  of  working  in  such  a place  must  be  a gieat  limdiaiicc  to  the 
efforts  of  the  most  efficient  teacher.  In  this  scliool  as  in  the  others,  the  number  of  ckssod  teaclieis 
w”as  two  blit  here  wore  two  monitors  in  addition . Tho  principal  teacher  was  in  the  first  division  of  the 
second  class,  and  had  been  trained  at  the  model  school.  His  animal  salary  from  the  National  Board 

llie"?y“s^*TcS'4'"ft^  sm.alIost  of  tho  whole  system.  The  room  could  hold  85 
1 •i/ivnii  • +lip  number  iiresent  was  only  40.  The  small  attendance  was  caused  b)  the  neigbbouv- 
hood  of  King's  Inns-street  and  George' s-bill  Convent  Schools,  which  attracted  most  of  the  children  in 
this  narish  ^Tbc  schoolmistress  told  me  that  the  children  who  came  to  this  scliool  were  exceedinglv 
irre-nilar  and  very  often  entirely  ignorant.  Kotwitbstanding  the  small  number  of  scholais  an  assistant 
teacTior  wa.s  employed.  She  had  not  been  actually  appointed,  bnt  was  waiting  for  the  Inspector  s ap- 
^ .^vn?  Tim  m-inciml  teacher  was  iu  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  and  had  been  trained.  Hei 
salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £26,  and  the  manager  instead  of  making  a fixed  payment  as  in  the 
utlmr  schools  allowed  her  to  take  the  school-fees,  which  only  amounted  to  £2  19s.  Id.  last  ) e.ai.  _ . , 

“Slnalioxccptthoinfsnls- deportments  of  this  school  the  number^ 

tho  school-rooms  would  sccommodato,  and  therefore  it  may  bo  thought  that  in  this  ncighoonr 
W t hero  B BO  Led  of  additional  schools.  It  should,  however,  he  remembered  that  these  rooms 
'Lore  haLv  tolerable  in  their  present  half  filled  state,  and  tliat  any  illcreye  m the  number  of  Bcliolars 
would  render  some  great  alterations  absolutely  necessary.  The  salanes  of  the  teachers  aio  remaikably 
The  most  highly  paid  teacher  receives  but  £52,  and  none  of  the  rest  receives  as  much  as  £40. 

Out  of  this  sum  a resideLe  has  to  bo  provided,  and  it  cannot  be  thought  surprising  that  the  teachers 

fn1‘Ti  rrh^sLooilB  B^han-piace, 

Sa^Li  ^S^'sehocls  iu  the  parish,  supported  by  the 

n '"'T  t ft 

1 liibsboioug  , I gpijooia  fd.  boys  are  more  numerous  than  those  for  girls,  but  iii 

totelLl  thwLoLe  is  ;L  the  tele  district  is  supplied  with  both  kinds  of  schools 
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portaneo.  There  are  five  departments,  two  for  boys,  two  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants.  The  second 
school  for  boys  and  girls  includes  all  children  not  able  to  read  '’in  the  First  Rooh,  and  the  number  of 
children  in  these  schools  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number.  The  number  of  those  who  reach 
the  higher  classes  is  but  small,  and  most  of  the  children  leave  this  school  while  they  are  only  in  the 
second  class.  The  girls.  I was  told,  remained  at  school  a shorter  time,  and  were  more  irregular  than 
the  boys. 

26 1 . The  salaries  of  the  teachers  were  considerably  higher  at  these  schools  than  at  St.  Michan’s.  The 
teachers  were  of  a higher  grade,  and  to  some  of  tliem  the  manager  gave  a considerable  gratuity  in 
addition  to  the  school -fees.  I examined  the  highest  class  in  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools,  and  to  judge 
from  the  proficiency  shown  the  school  must  be  efficiently  conducted. 

262.  During  a part  of  the  year  an  evening  school  for  boys,  or  rather  young  men,  is  hold  hero  by  the 

master  of  the  boys’  school ; it  was  not  in  operation  at  the  time  of  my' visit,  so  that  1 had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  estimating  its  usefulness.  ^ 

263.  All  the  children  in  the  school  wereRoman  Catholics,  and  most  of  them  very  poor,  but  they  did 
not  present  the  same  appearance  of  destitution  as  was  so  strongly  visible  at  St.  Jlichan’s  and  the 
penmark-stveet  schools.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  school  is  apparently  inhabited  by  ijorsons 
m a more  prosperous  condition. 

264.  The  North  Brunswick  national  school  is  attended  by  Roman  Catholics  only,  according  to  the 
returns  of  the  police,  but  I did  not  visit  the  school. 

national  school  in  Blackhall-place  is  held  in  a vault  under  the  Wesleyan  chapel.  It  so  far 
Mhool.  satisfies  the  conditions  required  by  the  Commissioners,  that  there  is  no  internal  communicatiou  with 

the_chapel_ above,  but  the_ transition  from  the  school  to  the  chapel  is  the  shorte.st  possible,  merely  an 
ordinary  flight  of  area  stairs.  The  room  is  very  long  and  low,  but  is  fairly  lighted,  and  as  the  children 
occupy  only  one  end  of  it,  the  air  is  by  no  me:nis  oppressive.  The  room  affords  space  for  12S 
children,  but  the  number  jiresent  at  my  visit  was  22  ; the  number  returned  by  the  police  was 
44,  which  was  much  nearer  to  the  average  attendance  recorded  in  the  report-book  of  the 
school.  Both  boys  and  girls  attend  the  school,  but  they  do  not  complete  their  education  in  it.  The 
schoolmistress  told  me  that  nearly  all  of  them  went  elsewhere  to  be  “finished.”  No  scholars  bad 
reached  the  fourth  class,  but  seven  were  in  the  third  class.  I examined  them  and  the  children  in 
the  second  class,  iu  the  usual  subjects.  All  the  children  were  backward  in  arithmetic;  the  children 
in  the  second  class  could  not  do  more  than  add,  and  not  all  of  those  in  the  third  class  knew  the  four 
compound  rules.  The  writing  and  spelling  in  both  classes  were  good. 

schoolmistress  was  iu  the  first  division  of  the  third  class,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  model 
schools.  Her  salarv  was  derived  from  the  stipend  paid  by  the  National  Board,  and  from  the  school- 
fees,  and  amounted  in  1867  to  £45  9s.  Sd.,  but  no  residence  was  provided  for  her.  She  had  one 
female  assistant  teacher,  but  no  monitors  or  mouitresses.  She  and  her  assistant  were  Weslevans  • the 
pupils  were  of  various  religions.  The  mimber  on  tbo  roll  was  53  ; of  these,  22  were  ’members 
of  the  Established  Church,  one  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the  rest  belonged  to  different  Protestant 
St  Pan]'  hodics,  but  -were  chiefly  Wosleyans. 

ParooMfli  267.  St.  Paul's  parochial  school  is  a very  small  establishment.  It  is  held  in  a house  close  to  the  church  • 

school  the  boys’  school  in  one  room,  and  the  girls’  school,  which  serves  also  as  an  infant  school,  in  another! 

Only  12  boys  were  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  27  girls  and  infants.  I did  not  e.xamine  the 
children  at  all,  so  that  I cannot  say  whether  the  school  is  efficiently  conducted  or  not,  but  its 
appearance  is  unfavourable.  The  master  was  ])arish  clerk,  and  received  £50  annually  and  a resitlerx’P 
School  The  schoolmistress  received  £22  10s. 

unnecessary.  268.  ’’The  School  is  entirely  dependent  on  voluntary  aid,  and  I understood  from  the  rector  that  there 
was  cousiderablo  difficulty  in  collecting  sufficient  funds  to  support  the  school,  and  that  probably  one  "reat 
source  of  income  would  cease  to  be  productive,  so  that  the  prospects  of  the  school  are  not  promlsino-. 
If  the  school  were  discontinued,  the  loss  would  not  be  irreparable.  At  St.  Jlichan's  parochial  scdiool  there 
^ room  fijr  many  more  scholars  than  those  who  attend  this  school,  and  the  same  sort  of  instruction 
is  given.^  These  schools  are  instances  of  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  parochial  schools.  If  both 
were  united,  the  result  would  be  a very  small  school,  and  at  present  the  expense  of  separate  buildin'>-8 
and  additional  teachers  is  incurred  with  no  corresponding  advantage,  except  to  the  teachers  who  are 
paid  for  doing  very  little  work. 

269._  The  two  schools  in  the  parish  of  Grangegorman  are  both  national  schools.  The  Manor-street 
Manor-street  School  is  within  the  limits  of  the  city,butnot  far  from  theoutskirts  ; the  Phibsborough  school  is  suburban. 
National  . 270.  Ibeschool  ill  Manor-street  has  been  established  only  one  year,  yet,  already  thonumber  of  children 

school.  in  attendance  was  145  iu  the  girls'  school,  and  150  in  the  infant  school,  and  the  numbers  returned  bv 

the  police  were  not  much  less — 139  and  135  respeetivelj- — so  that  the  need  of  a school  in  the 
district  must  have  beengreat.  The  school  is  an  offshoot  from  the  King’s  Inns-street  Convent  School,  and 
many  of  the  children  had  formerly  attended  that  school.  The  religious  instruction  in  this  school  is 
given  by  Sisters  of  Charity,  and  they  exercise  a general  supervision  in  the  school,  but  take  no  part  in 
the  secular  instruction.  For  this  purpose  there  are  teachers  regularly  classed,  and  paid  bv  tlm 
National  Board.  ^ - 

271.  The  rooms  are  exceedingly  good,  they  are  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  supplied  with  excellent 
fumitup.  The  only  objection  that  c.an  be  made  to  them  is,  that  the  separation  between  the  two 
rooms  is  so  slight  that  the  noise  from  the  infant  school  causes  great  inconvenience  in  the  other.  The 

Inlaat  scliocrl.  accommodation  afforded  by  the  rooms  is  quite  insufficient  for  the  number  of  children  attending  the 
school ; the  infant  school-room  ought  not  to  hold  more  than  105,  the  girls’  school  not  more  than  112, 
yet  the  numbers  crowded  into  them  are  much  larger.  The  Sister  in  charge  of  the  school  told  me  that 
the  number  of  children  was  too  large,  but  that  they  could  not  be  sent  away,  and  the  crowding  was  relieved 
as  much  as  possible  by  sending  out  the  classes  for  recreation  at  different  times. 

272.  The  children  in  the  infant  school  seemed  to  be  very  well  looked  after ; many  of  thorn  were  verv 

ragged,  but  they  wore  all  neat  and  clean.  Throughout  iny  examination  of  schools  I think  I could 
always  notice  a difference  in  this  respect,  in  the  appearance  of  children  in  schools  where  the  buildin«-s 
were  bad,  and  the  rooms  dirty  and  ill-constructed,  and  in  schools  like  this,  where  the  buildiii'^s  leave 
mothing  to  be  desired.  ° 
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2“3,  In  the  girls’  school  the  proportion  of  scliolars  in  the  higher  classes  was  very  large,  and  many  of  Girls'  school. 
theiTi  were  above  thirteen  years  of  age.  They  wrote  well  and  their  spelling  was  very  fair,  in  arith- 
metic they  were  backward,  but  their  work  was  unusually  correct.  Most  of  tliem  had  already  been 
at  school  elsewhere,  the  greater  number  at  the  King’s  Inns-street  school,  and  had  migrated  to  this 
school  when  it  was  established. 

274.  The  teaching  staff  in  this  and  the  infant  school  was  the  same.  In  eacli  the  chief  teacher  was  in 
tlie  first  division  of  the  third  class,  and  was  assisted  by  two  classed  teachers  and  three  paid  monitresses. 

Thus  there  was  a teacher  and  a monitress  for  forty-nine  children  in  the  girls’  school,  and  for  fifty  in  the 
infants’  school. 

275.  ThePhibsborough  school  was  a large  establishment  with  four  departments,  two  for  boys,  one  for  PliibsborouifU 
girls,  and  one  for  infants,  formerly  the  girls’  school  had  been  divided  into  two,  but  the  numbers  now 

in  attendance  were  not  sufficient  to  render  the  division  necessary.  The  opening  of  the  Manor-street 
-school,  which  I have  just  described,  had  lessened  the  attendance  hei'e  considerably.  The  school  is 
vested  in  trustees,  so  that  the  National  Board  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  school-house.  The  Goodbuildings. 
buildings  are  new  and  very  good ; the  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  them  is,  that  sufficient  provision 
■for  ventilation  has  not  been  made,  and  the  debased  perpendicular  style  which  the  architect  adopted 
has  caused  the  windows  to  be  badly  placed,  and  filled  with  ugly  tracery  which  succeeds  in 
-excluding  the  light.  This  causes  the  room  on  the  ground  floor  to  be  very  dark,  on  the  higher 
floor  the  effect  is  not  so  sensible. 

276.  ^T  he  two  school-rooms  for  boys  occupy  the  ground  floor,  they  are  separated  by  awoodenpartition  Hoy»’  schools, 
only.  The  larger  room  contains  space  for  96  boys,  and  is  used  for  the  higher  school ; the 
number  actually  present  at  my  visit  was  53.  The  other  room  affords  space  for  51  boys,  and 
actually  contained  36,  thus,  there  is  accommodation  for  I47  boys,  and  the  number  present  was 

•89  ; this  number  is  much  less  than  that  returned  by  the  police,  viz.  141,  but  my  visit  followed  the  end 
of  the  vacation  very  closely,  and  the  police  return  is,  I believe,  a fairer  representation  of  the  average 
attendance. 

277.  The  boys  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  wrote  well,  and  were  able  to  spell  very  correctly,  and  in 
this  point  were  much  superior  to  the  boys  inmost  schools  oftliesame  class.  Their  arithmetical  work  was 
good,  and  as  far  advanced  as  the  programme  requires.  The  furniture  was  sufficient,  and  in  excellent 
order,  the  boys  were  well  supplied  with  books,  and  the  school  seemed  to  be  conducted  most  efficiently. 

The  master  bad  one  assistant  and  two  monitors;  he  was  in  the  second  division  of  the  first  class, 
and  had  been  trained  at  the  model  schools.  His  salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £59  10s.,  and 
the  manager  paid  him  £20  instead  of  the  school-fees,  no  residence  was  provided  for  him. 

278.  The  second  boys’ school  is  for  little  boys  who  ai-e  readingin  the  FirstBook  only,  the  boys  in  the 
highest  division  read  their  book  with  ease,  copied  sentences  from  it  on  their  slates,  and  could  add 
four  columns  of  figures  correctly.  There  was  only  one  classed  teacher,  but  he  was  assisted  by  two 
paid  monitors.  The  teacher  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  second  class,  and  had  been  trained  ; his 
•salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £32,  and  the  manager  paid  him  £16  instead  of  school-fees. 

279.  On  the  first  floor  are  two  rooms,  both  of  which  were  formerly  used  as  the  school-rooms  for  girls.  Girls'  school, 
but  at  present  one  is  found  to  be  sufficient.  Adequate  accommodation  is  provided  for  1 66  girls.  The 
number  present  at  my  visit  was  52,  and  the  numberreturned  by  the  police,  70,  This  was  also  a very- 

good  school,  but  the  girls  were  not  equal  to  the  boys  in  the  other  department.  In  arithmetic,  their 
inferiority  was  most  marked ; they  were  backward  and  incorrect  in  their  work.  Still  their  proficiency  was 
above  the  average.  The  schoolmistress  had  just  been  appointed  ; she  was  in  the  first  division  of  the 
third  class,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  model  schools-  Her  salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £20, 

•and  she  received  £8  from  the  manager.  There  was  one  classed  assistant  teacher,  besides  two  monitresses. 

280.  The  infant  school  was  on  the  second  floor  at  the  top  of  tlie  building,  a considerable  height  for  infant  school, 
some  of  the  smaller  children  to  ascend.  It  was  the  bnghtest  and  most  airy  room  in  the  building, 

and  afforded  space  for  128  children.  The  number  actually  present  in  it  was  78,  the  number 

returned  by  the  police  was  105.  The  children  were  clean  and  neat,  and  seemed  to  be  in  vei'y  good 
hands.  There  were  more  teachers  here  than  in  any  other  of  the  schools.  Besides  the  principal 
teacher,  there  were  two  assistant  teachers  and  two  monitresses.  The  chief  teacher  ■was  in  the  first 
division  of  the  second  class,  and  had  been  trained.  Her  salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £26, 
and  she  received  £10  from  the  manager,  but  no  residence  was  provided  for  her.  All  the  children  in 
these  schools  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  though  they  'U'ere  all  of  the  poorer  class,  did  not  show  any 
of  those  signs  of  extreme  destitution  which  I had  noticed  in  the  schools  in  the  more  central  districts  of 
the  city'.  Tins  was  one  of  the  best  schools  that  I saw.  and  the  causes  of  its  excellence  are  not  difficult 
to  find.  The  buildings  are  good,  the  teachers  efficient,  and  the  manager  interests  himself  actively 
in  the  welfare  of  the  school. 

281.  My  account  of  the  schools  which  I visited  in  North  Dublin  is  now  complete.  It  is.  I hope,  a 
fair  representation  of  the  state  and  efficiency  of  two  great  classes  of  the  schools  which  educate  the 
children  of  the  poor.  Tho  question  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  schools  for  the  wants  of  the  popula- 
tion has  already  been  discussed,  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  amount  of  accommodation  affoi'ded. 

The  advantage  derived  from  attendance  in  the  schools,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  existing  means 
■could  supply  the  wants  of  an  increased  number  of  scholars  may  now  be  considered.  On  the  first 
point  it  ajjpears  to  me  that  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  are  taught  thoroughly  in  the 
National  schools,  and  fairly  in  the  parochial ; but  in  the  former,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  very  Schools  on  the 
much  lessened  by  the  wretched  buildings  which  are  used  as  school-rooms.  The  difference  in  the  pro-  efficient, 

ficiency  of  children  in  well  and  ill-built  rooms  is  very  striking ; probably  the  manager  who  provides  a rc- 

good  school-room  provides  a good  teacher  also  ; hut  this  cause  is  not  the  only  one.  The  foul  air  and  quire  aitem- 
the  dirt  make  the  teachers'  work  more  difficult,  and  the  children  less  able  to  learn.  With  regard  to 

tlie  second  point,  tiiough  tho  existing  schools  are  not  used  to  their  fullest  extent  in  all  cases, 
yet  a very  slight  increase  in  tho  number  of  children  would  fill  the  schools  to  repletion,  and 
if  any  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  large  nurnber  of  children  now  liabitually  absent  from  school, 
the  presoiit  schools  will  be  found  insufficient.  On  both  these  poisits,  however,  the  information  which 
I have  given  with  respect  to  tlic  schools  which  1 have  visited,  will,  I hope,  enable  any  person  to  form 
a just  opinion,  and  I think  it  unnecessary  further  to  obtrude  my  own. 

II.  H 
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PART  II 

Section  IV. — 3.  Schools  in  South  Dublin. 

South  Dublin.  282.  Tlio  district  of  South  Duhliii  may  be  divided  into  tliree  portions,  of  -which  the  clwacteristics  are 
marked  by  considerable  differences ; the  central  parts  of  the  city,  on  the  western  side  of  Grafton- 
street,  which  include  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  districts  in  the  city,  and  of  which  these 
districts  are  the  distinguishing  feature  ; the  part  of  the  city  ou  the  east  of  Grafton-street,  wliich 
includes  the  most  wealthy  quarter  of  Dublin,  and  where,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  docks, 
comparatively  little  poverty  exists  among  the  inhabitants  ; and  the  suburbs  which  surround  the  city, 
from  Iiichicore  to  Ringsend. 

Western  dis-  283.  Of  the  first  of  these  districts  the  part  near  Grafton-street  is  intersected  by  busy  streets,  which 
trict  generally  Jjave  every  appearance  of  prosperity,  and  whore  no  traces  of  poor  inhabitants  are  to  be  observed.  In  the 
I'"'”'-  neighbourhood  of  St,  Patrick’s  the  district  changes  its  character  completely,  and  becomes  a networlc 

of  filthy  lanes  and  courts,  intersected  by  a few  large  streets.  The  Liberties  and  the  many  streets  iii  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  quays  and  on  each  side  of  the  main  artery  of  .lames’ s-street  are  almost  entirely 
inhabited  by  persons  who  are  apparently  in  a state  of  great  destitution.  My  observation  agrees  with 
the  information  which  I received  from  persons  living  in  the  district.  They  said  that  poverty, 
drunkenness,  and  vice  prevailed  to  a great  extent.  In  such  places  it  may  be  imagined  that 
education  does  not  prosper.  The  schools  are  attended  with  extreme  irregularity,  and  the  iiro- 
ficiency  of  the  scholars  is  much  below  the  standard  reached  in  schools  situated  in  more  favourable 
circumstances. 

Incorporated  284.  In  the  better  portions  of  the  district  there  are  no  primary  schools.  I visited  a school,  partly 
Society’s  maintained  by  the  Incorporated  Society,  in  Aiingiev-street,  but  the  master  informed  mo  that 
Aurler-street  elementary  instruction  was  not  given  in  tho  school,  but  that  classics,  mathematics,  science,  and  other 
ungier-s  ree  . general  and  commercial  education  formed  the  curriculum  of  the  establishment, 

wiiitefriax’s-  285.  Not  far  from  this  school,  in  Whitefriar-street,  thcro_  is  a large  national  school  under  the 
street  national  rnanao'emeiit  of  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Spratt.  The  school  contains  four  separate  departments — two  for 
sohnni,  boj's,  onc  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants.  The  boj’s’  schools  arc  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  the  girls 

and  infants’  on  the  other.  The  buildings  of  botli  schools,  but  especially  the  former,  arc  exceedingly 
bad.  The  boys’  schools  occupy  two  large  rooms,  one  above  the  other,  both  of  which  are  as  unsuitable 
for  their  purpose  as  they  can  be.  Each  affords  accommodation  for  1C9  pupils,  and  though  the  number 
present  fell  considerably  short  of  this,  yet  the  state  of  the  rooms  was  almost  unendurable.  I remained 
in  the  upper  room,  which  is  used  by  all  the  boys  above  the  first  class,  long  enough  to  examine  tlie  boys 
litiy.v  schools,  in  the  third  class  and  part  of  the  second  class.  The  number  present  was  64,  and  a large  part  of  the 
room  was  unoccupied,  yet  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  the  foul  air  ascending  from  the  room  below 
rendered  the  atmosphere  so  unhealthy  that  I was  forced  to  hurry  through  my  examination  with  all 
speed  and  make  my  escape  into  tho  street.  The  boys  wrote  fairly,  but  were  backward  in  arithmetic 
and  very  slow  aud  incorrect  in  their  work.  Tho  teaching  staff  was  inadequate ; the  master  had  neither 
assistant  nor  monitors  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  boys  showed  the  want  of  efficient  instruction. 
The  master  had  been  trained  at  the  model  schools  and  was  in  the  second  division  of  the  second  class. 
His  salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £28,  and  from  school-fees  he  received  £5  Is.  Itf.  in  tlie  year 
1867.  He  received  a small  sum  for  superintending  a drawing  class  duringthe  hours  preceding  the  com- 
mencement of  the  daily  school  work.  In  order  to  increase  the  attendance  in  his  school  ho  had  admitted 
latelysorae  hoys  who  were  unable  to  enterthe  second  class  and  who  shouldhavo  attended  the  lowerschool. 

286.  In  the  lower  school  1 14  children  were  present,  all  in  the  first  class,  and  with  very  few  exceptions 
under  ten  years  of  age.  This  room  was  quite  as  bad  as  the  other  as  regards  ventilation,  and  had  the 
additional  fault  of  being  extremely  dark.  The  master  had  been  trained  in  the  model  school,  was  in 
the  third  division  of  the  first  class ; he  had  a classed  assistant  teacher,  but  no  monitors ; no  boys  fit  for 
the  office  could  be  found.  The  master’s  salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £38,  and  from  school- 
fees  £8.  These  schools  are  mentioned  unfavourably  in  the  report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commis- 
sion ; the  same  remarks  which  were  made  about  them  there  might  be  repeated  on  the  present  occasion. 

...  1 , 287.  The  girls' and  infants’schools  are  lield  in  a large  building  which  was  formerly  aMethodist  chapel. 

infaL^^ciiools.  On  the  ground-floor  the  desks  for  the  girls’  school  are  placed,  and  in  a gallery  which  surrounds  tliree 
sides  of  the  building,  the  infants  are  collected.  The  windows  are  large  and  numerous  and  when  they 
are  open  the  ventilation  is  better  than  usual.  The  room  is  far  too  largo  and  very  inconvenient,  but  is 
very  much  better  than  either  of  the  boys’  schools.  The  number  of  girls  present  was  1 1 4,  the  number 
for  which  there  was  room  225.  This  school  was  not  more  efficient  than  the  boys’  school.  The  girls 
were  unusually  ignorant  of  arithmetic,. and  wrote  badly.  The  same  cause  cannot  be  assigned  for  the 
low  standard  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  children ; for  in  this  school,  besides  the  principal  tcadior, 
were  two  classed  assistants  and  three  monitresses.  The  children  did  not  belong  to  the  poorest  class,  as 
all  except  ten  paid  the  school-fees  with  regularity,  but  they  were  most  of  them  very  young. 

288.  In  the  infant  schoolthere  was  room  for  290  children,  and  260  were  present.  Four  classed  teachers 
and  two  monitresses  conducted  the  school ; the  principal  teacher  had  been  trained  and  was  in  tlie 
third  division  of  the  first  class.  The  school-fees  in  tliis  and  in  the  girls’  school  were  paid  to  the 
manager  who  distributed  them  among  the  teachers.  The  teacher  of  the  infant  school  received  £30 
from  the  National  Board,  and  £10  from  the  manager  ; one  teacher  of  the  girls’  school  received  £26 
from  the  National  Board  and  £16  from  the  manager. 

These  schools  289.  These  departments  of  the  school  had  also  been  inspected  by  tho  Endowed  Schools  Commission, 
mentioned  in  remarks  made  in  the  report  are  applicable  to  the  present  condition  of  the  school.  Jlany 

the  IXwed  deficiencies  were  then  pointed  out  but  nothing  has  been  done  to  supply  them,  and  the  school  is  now 
Sciioois  Com-  by  no  means  so  efficient  as  it  should  be. 

mission.  290.  In  the  same  parish,  and  at  no  very  great  distance  from  this  school,  there  is  another  national 

St.  Bride’s  school  of  which  the  manager  is  the  rector  of  tit.  Bride’s.  This  school,  I was  told  was  the  most  remtirkable 

sciiooiattended  instance  of  the  success  of  the  National  system  in  educating  children  of  both  religions  togetlicr.  If 
by  Protestants  this  be  the  case  the  success  is  not  great ; on  the  roll  of  the  boys’  school  were  30  scholars,  ot  whom 
.•md  Roman  5 Roman  Catholics,  the  rest  members  of  the  Established  Church ; on  tlic  roll  of  the  girls’  school 

,ntio  ICS.  scholars,  of  whom  7 were  Roman  Catholics,  and  out  of  96  infants  present  in  the  school  5 were 
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Roman  Catholics.  On  the  day  of  their  vi.sit  the  police  found  1 4 Protestants  and  4>  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  boys’  school,  15  Protestants  and  6 Roman  Catholics  in  the  girls’  school,  60  Protestants  and 
15  Roman  Catholics  in  the  infant  school. 

201.  The  two  schools  are  held  in  the  same  room,  a curtain  being  the  only  separation  between 
them  : the  available  space  is  three  times  as  much  as  is  required  for  the  number  in  attendance,  and 
the  room  is  very  airy  and  light.  The  boys  were  young  and  backward,  especially  in  arithmetic;  the 
girls  were  older,  but  not  more  proficient.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  appointed  only  two  months 
before  my  visit.  He  was  trained  in  the  model  school  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  third  class  ; 
his  salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £24,  from  the  manager  £3b  and  a residence  rent  free,  was 
provided  for  him.  Ihe  schoolmistress  was  appointed  in  1843,  and  had  been  trained  at  the  Church 
Education  Society’s  school  in  Kildare-place  ; she  had  never  been  classed  under  the  National  Board  and 
received  a probationer  s salary,  only  £14,  the  manager  gave  her  £20,  but  no  residence  was  provided. 

292.  Hie  infant  schooEroom  is  a new  addition  to  the  school  buildings,  but  is  in  every  way  inferior  infant  school, 
to  the  rest.  Ihe  room  is  small,  dark,  and  utterly  without  ventilation  ; it  affords  accommodation  for  56 
children,  but  96  were  crowded  into  it  on  the  day  of  ray  visit.  All  of  them  except  3,  who  were 

Roman  Catholics,  were  members  of  the  Established  Church;  the  police  found  only  05  children  in 
attendance,  but  ot  these  15  were  Roman  Catholics.  The  teacher  had  been  trained  in  the  model 
schools,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  third  class;  her  salary  paid  by  the  National  Board  was 
£20.  by  the  manager  £10,  and  she  had  a residence.  There  was  a classed  assistant  teacher,  but  no 
momtress.  All  tlie  teachers  were  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  as  no  Roman  Catholic 
clergj’man  or  other  qualified  person  exercised  the  right  which  he  possessed  of  giving  rehgious 
instruction  to  cliildreii  of  his  creed  at  convenient  times,  these  children  received  secular  instruction 
only,  llie  teachers  told  me  that  no  Roman  Catholic  would  be  permitted  to  visit  the  school  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  children  in  religion,  but  they  were  probably  ignorant  that  the  school,  being 
vested  in  trustees,  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board  required  that  free  access  should  be  allowed 
to  fit  persons  a])proved  of  by  the  parents  as  instnictoi-a  in  religion. 

293.  ihis  school  possessed  unusually  large  local  support  from  endowment  and  collections.  From  the  Lorge  support 
first  source  £122  were  received  in  1866,  from  the  proceeds  of  a charity  sermon  £48  os.  lOd.,  and  from  from  local 
private  subscription  £11,  altogether  £181  os.  103. ; the  school-fees  in  the  same  year  amounted  to 

£3  1 l.s.  3''^.,  and  were  added  to  the  general  fund.  The  portion  of  this  sum  expended  in  increasing 
the  teachers’  salaries  amounted  to  £75,  the  aid  received  from  the  National  Board  amounted  to  £76, 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  105,  thus  the  total  expenditure  per  head  was  £1  8s.  9fi.,  and  the 
local  contribution  I4s.  9d.  The  value  of  the  teachers’  residences  is  not  included  in  this  calculation, 
nor  is  any  account  taken  of  the  large  portion  of  the  sum  raised  in  the  locality  which  is  devoted  to 
other  purposes  than  the  increase  of  the  teachers’  salaries. 


294.  Not  far  from  these  schools,  hut  farther  to  the  west  and  in  poorer  districts  of  the  city,  are 
situated  the  national  schools  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of  SS.  Michael  and  John,  St. 
Audoen,  and  St.  Nicholas,  besides  several  parochial  or  quasi-parochial  schools- 
296.  SS.  Michael  and  John’s  school  is  near  the  river,  in  a very  crowded  and  dirty  neighbourhood;  the  ; 
girls  and  infant  schools  are  held  in  an  old  building  which  was  formerly  a merchant’s  dwelling  and  ware-  • 
house;  the  boys’ school  is  at  a short  distance  and  possesses  new  and  excellent  buildings,  erected  1 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  New  schools  for  the  gii'ls  were  nearly  ready,  so  that  the  existing  unsatis- 
factory accommodation  is  likely  to  be  soon  much  improved.  Close  to  the  girls’  and  infants’  schools 
is  a large  bacon  factory,  besides  other  establishments  which  poison  the  air  by  the  stenches  emitted  * 
from  them.  The  girls’  schools  ai'C  two  in  number,  one  for  scholars  in  the  first  class  only,  the  other  i 
for  the  more  advanced  scholars.  The  rooms  were  exactly  alike,  occupying  the  first  and  second  floors 
of  the  warehouse;  each  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  154  children,  but  the  numbers  present 
were  55  in  the  higher  school,  and  61  in  the  lower.  Though  so  large  a portion  of  the  available  space 
was  unused,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  means  of  ventilation,  except  by  the  windows,  and 
the  impossibility  of  admitting  a current  of  pure  air  even  by  these,  the  state  of  the  school-rooms  was 
such  as  to  render  a prolonged  inspection  of  the  schools  impossible.  The  teadiers  complained  very 
mucli  of  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  conducting  the  schools  in  a place  so  unfit  for  the  purpose; 
one  of  them  who  had  not  been  there  two  years,  and  who  had  previously  been  employed  in  the  coun- 
try, said  that  her  health  had  sufi’ered  so  much  that  she  should  soon  be  compelled  to  leave  her  post. 
The  children  also  seemed  to  be  oppressed  by  the  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  which  they  were  living, 
and  the  schools,  as  far  as  I could  judge  from  appearance,  were  in  a state  of  torpid  inefficiency;  nothing 
better,  however,  could  be  expected  under  such  circumstances.  As  I have  already  mentioned  new 
buildings  are  nearly  ready,  in  a bettor  situation  and  constructed  with  care;  but  I have  thought 
tliat  it  was  necessary  to  draw  attention  to  the  existing  school  arrangements,  in  order  to  point  out  by 
an  example  the  great  deficiencies  in  the  school  accommodation  which  have  been,  and  elsewhere  are, 
allowed  to  remain  apparently  unnoticed,  except  by  a paragraph  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector. 

296.  In  the  higher  school  55  children,  out  of  106  on  the  roll,  wore  present ; in  the  lower  school  61 
out  of  1 16,  all  of  them  Roman  Catholics.  The  teacher  of  the  higher  school,  who  had  been  trained  at  the 
model  school  and  was  in  the  second  division  of  the  first  class,  was  assisted  by  a monitress  only ; the 
teacher  in  tlio  lower  school,  who  had  also  been  trained  and  whose  grade  was  the  second  division  of 
the  second  class,  was  assisted  by  another  classed  teacher.  The  school-fees  from  both  schools  were 


paid  to  the  manager,  who  gave  the  two  teachers  £10  and  £11  respectively  every  yeai'.  Although 
neither  schoolmistress  had  any  interest  in  attracting  a large  number  of  scholars  to  their  schools,  yet 
the  teacher  of  the  liigher  school  said  that  a number  of  children  were  detained  in  the  lower  school 
when  they  were  fully  qualified  to  joiu  the  other.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  23  girls  in  the  lower  school 
were  reading  the  Second  Book  who,  if  the  scheme  for  the  arrangement  of  the  schools  had  been 
strictly  followed,  would  have  been  promoted  to  the  higher  school. 

297.  The  infant  school  was  held  in  a large  room  at  the  top  of  the  dwelling-house  ; the  height  to  lufaat  school 
which  it  was  raised  above  the  surrounding  buildings  was  such  as  to  render  the  atmosphere  tolerably  '='>«- 
pure,  and,  though  the  room  was  crowded  to  excess,  jet  it  was  far  less  unhealthy  than  either  of  those 
already  mentioned.  The  nmnber  of  children  present  was  202  out  of  343  on  the  roll;  the  accommoda- 
tion was  sufficient  for  189  children  only.  Jlost  of  the  children  were  collected  in  the  large  room,  but 
II.  H 2 
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a number  of  the  younger  ohildron  were  shut  up  ina  small  class-room,  which  had  been  made  by  raising 
a division  near  one  end  of  the  large  room.  These  babies,  for  many  of  them  are  best  described  by  the 
name,  were  left  in  charge  of  a Uttle  girl  four  or  five  years  old.  The  room  was  very  small,  the  window 
was  shut  and  the  day  exceedingly  hot ; on  entering  this  room  from  the  other  tho  shock  to  the  senses 
was  almost  overwhelming,  and  1 understood  that  it  was  usual  to  put  the  little  children  day  after  day 
in  this  black  hole,  because  there  was  no  place  for  them  elsewhere.  Besides  the  principal  teacher, 
four  classed  assistant  teachers  were  engaged  in  the  school,  yet  the  children  who  required  at  least 
as  much  care  as  those  who  were  older  and  stronger  were  left  with  a child  herself  too  young  lor  any 
but  an  infant  school.  It  is  almost  incredible  that  such  a state  of  things  should  have  been  allowed 
to  exist  Unnoticed  ; if  w^ant  of  space  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  removal  ot 
the  school  will  cause  improvement,  but  for  the  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  nothing  can  be  said. 
n«v<i-  «biioois'  1198.  The  boys’  school  is  at  a small  distance  from  the  other  in  a narrow  street  with  pi  opening  on  the 
woo^UpuMins^  quays  whicli  wouldiii  a great  measure  neutralize  the  bad  effects  of  tho  confined  ptuation  of  the  school  if 
but  bad  not,  exccpt  at  high  water,  emit  most  nauseous  exhalations.  1 he  school  buildings  have 

situation,  manager,  the  parish  priest,  on  freehold  ground  which  he  had  purchased. 

They  are,  without  exception,  the  best  schools  which  I saw ; every  caro  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
buildings  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  to  maintain  them  in  proper  order.  Ihe  rooms  are  large  and 
lofty  and  exceedingly  well  ventilated  ; they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  school  lurniture,. 
and  are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Though  the  space  on  which  the  building  was  erected  was  yery 
limited,  nothing  offensive  to  the  senses  could  be  noticed.  , n , 

299.  The  building  contained  tw'O  rooms,  one  on  the  ground  floor,  the  other  on  the  floor  above ; the 
higher  room  was  rather  larger  than  the  other,  and  was  used  by  the  older  boys ; in  the  lower  room  all  the 
scholars  were  in  the  first  class.  The  number  for  which  accommodation  was  provided  was  227 , the  number 
actually  present  on  the  day  of  my  visit  153,  20  more  than  tho  number  returned  by  the  police,  ihe 
number  on  the  roll  was  276,  all  Boman  Catholics,  Rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  boys  present 
had  passed  through  the  second  class  and  entered  the  higher  classes,  but  I was  told  by  the  teacher 
that  the  great  majority  of  boys  cease  to  attend  school  before  they  arc  fit  to  enter  the  third  class. 
The  highest  class  was  the  fourth  and  contained  9 boys,  of  whom  not  one  was  more  than  thirteen 
years  of  ao’C.  They  wrote  from  dictation  witli  unusual  rapidity,  and  their  handwriting  and  spolhng. 
were  very°good.  All  could  work  sums  in  proportion,  and  five  of  them  worked  a sum  in  practice 
correctly ; some  of  the  others  who  were  ignorant  of  this  rule,  unprompted  applied  the  principle  ot 
proportion  to  the  same  sum.  These  boys  also  showed  a very  fair  acquaintance  with  the  elements  ot 
o-eo"raphy,  and  answered  my  questions  in  the  most  intelligent  manner.  I examined  halt  qt  the  boys 
in  the  second  class  ; they  were  able  to  read  fairly  in  their  lesson  book,  and  write  on  their  slates  an 
easy  sentence  from  dictation,  but  not  one  could  write  down  coiTCctly  the  names  ot  the  days  oi  the. 
week ; about  two-thirds  of  them  could  work  sums  in  simple  multiplication.  'I  he  boys  in  tliis  class  were 
exceedingly  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  this  reason  is  sufficient  to  account  for  their  inienqnty 
when  compared  with  the  hoys  in  the  highest  class ; two  or  three  of  the  younger  boys,  whose 
attendance  was  exceptionally  regular,  reached  as  high  a standard  iu  the  subjects  they  had  learned  as 
any  of  the  boys  in  the  fourth  class.  , , , , j?  .,-l  i i i 

300.  The  head  teacher  in  this  room  presided  over  the  whole  school,  as  the  teacher  oi  the  lower  school 
chose  to  be  an  assistant  instead  of  the  principal  of  a separate  department;  his  choice  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  thus  voluntarily  placed  hinisell  under  the  orders  of  younger  and  more 
recently  appointed  teachers.  Besides  these  there  were  three  other  classed  assistant  teachers  and 
one  paid  monitor,  so  that  the  teaching  staff  was  quite  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  school.  Ihe  head 
teacher  was  in  the  third  division  of  the  first  class,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  model  school  _ His 
salary  amounted  to  £77  lOo-,,  including  £54  10s.  class  salary  and  good  service  pay  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £23  from  the  manager.  The  last  item  included  the  school-fees  and  the  remuneration 

which  the  manager  gave  him  for  holding  an  evening  school  and  a Sunday  school. 

EYentoK  301.  The  evening  school,  contrary  to  the  gener^  rule,  was  in  operation  during  the  summer  and  i 

school.  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  it.  Forty-five  pupils  were  present,  of  whom  four  were  more  than 

twenty  years  of  age,  but  the  greater  number  were  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty , 
a few  of  them  were  still  younger  and  had  quite  recently  ceased  to  attend  day  schools,  two 
of  them  being  less  than  eleven  years  old.  With  three  exceptions,  all  the  pupils  had  pre- 
viously attended  a day  school  for  some  time,  yet  some  of  them  were  learning  to  read,  and 
many  of  them  could  scarcely  write  at  all.  The  schools  which  were  most  largely  represented 
were  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  Several  of  the  pupils  had  in  former  years  remained  m the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  long  enough  to  reach  the  third  class,  and  had  learnt  to  read  well, 
but  this  was  the  whole  extent  of  their  knowledge  ; they  had  almost  forgotten  how  to  write,  if  they 
had  ever  known,  and  were  very  ignorant  of  arithmetic.  This  result  confirms  an  opinion  which  I have 
stated  on  a previous  page,  that  the  system  of  the  Christian  Brothers  is  not  remarkably  successful  m the 
case  of  those  boys  who  leave  school  before  they  reach  the  highest  class.  Of  the  pupils  i)resent  seventeen 
were  doing  the  work  prescribed  in  the  programme  for  the  fourth  cl^s.  They  wrote  from  dictation 
a passage  which  1 had  been  accustomed  to  give  in  the  day  schools  with  much  greater  accuracy  than 
the  ordinary  scholars,  and  though  they  were  slow  they  succeeded  in  working  correctly  sums  in 
practice  and  proportion  ; one  of  the  best  of  them  had  never  attended  any  other  school,  aim  had 
learnt  everything  he  knew  in  this  school.  This  class  was  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  whole  j v e 
lower  classes  many  of  the  pupils  failed  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  Tho  head  teacher  of  tho  day 
school  conducted  this  school  without  any  assistance,  and  as  the  exceedingly  quiet  and  orderly  behaviour 
of  the  pupils  allowed  him  to  devote  all  his  energy  to  actual  teaching,  tho  services  of  an  assistant  were 
not  required.  . . . . -p,, 

l.ncai  support.  302.  These  schools  possess  a small  endowment  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  tho  report  ot  tlie 

dowed  Schools  Commission,  but  the  chief  source  of  support  is  an  annual  charity  sermon.  By  t ese 
means  sufficient  funds  had  been  raised  to  buy  the  site,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  building  new  schoo  s, 
both  for  boys  and  girls.  The  case  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  shows  how  much  can  be  done 
under  favourable  circumstances,  by  local  effort.  In  other  places  as  much  money  may  k'Xye  been  l aise 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  but  nowhere  has  so  good  a use  been  made  of  the  available  lunus,  an 
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success  of  local  efforts  in  providing  efficient  schools,  shows  only  more  clearly 

303,  fet.  Audocn  8 national  school  situated  in  a similar  neighbourhood,  and  attended  by  children  St.  Audoen's 
ot  tne  same  clap,  presents  a strilcing  contrast  to  the  last-mentioned  school.  It  is  held  in  a vault  under 

le  Oman  Catholic  church,  which  is  built  on  a steep  declivity.  At  one  end  of  the  church  the  floor  is  ^ 

K^i  xf a ^ other  end  in  consequence  of  the  steep  slope  there  is  space 

ow  the  floor  sufficient  to  make  two  large  rooms.  The  rooms  are  very  dark  and  damp,  and  in 
winter  must  be  exceedingly  cold,  they  are  very  dirty  and  ill  ventilated.  The  boys’  school  is  divided  Boys’  school, 
p o vi  o parts  by  a wooden  partition,  in  the  outer  room  the  boys  in  the  first  class  are  placed,  the  rest 
m the  inner  room.  There  is  accommodation  for  234  scholars,  but  the  number  present  on  the  day  of 
whom  53  were  in  the  lower  school ; the  number  returned  by  the  police  was 
Wl  ihe  rolls  contained  the  names  of  172  scholars,  all  of  them  Roman  Catholics.  I saw  the  school 
under  somewhat  unfavourable  circumstances,  as  the  principal  teacher  was  absent,  and  the  teacher  of 
tUe  lower  scimol  with  tlie  assistance  of  one  monitor,  was  left  in  charge  of  both  schools.  The  disorder 
which  prevailed,  rendered  any  satisfactory  examination  of  the  scholars  difficult.  Only  ten  had  passed 
through  the  second  class,  and  they  fell  short  of  tlio  standard  required  for  the  higher  class  ; tlie  hoys  of 
the  second  class  whom  I examined  wore  also  inferior.  The  attendance  was  exceedingly  irregular, 
and  jevy  few  of  the  boys  remained  at  school  after  they  were  eleven  years  old.  The  childrenseemedto 
he  ot  the  poorep  class.  The  principal  teacher  had  been  trained  in  the  model  schools,  and  was  in  the 
first  division  of  the  second  class,  his  salary  amounted  to  £49  10«.  7h.,  including  £32  from  the  National 
Board,  and  £8  from  the  manager,  and  the  school-fees. 

304.  The  girls  school  wJiich  was  attended  by  a few  little  boys  too  young  for  the  other  school,  was  Girls’  school, 
held  m one  large  room  very  like  the  boys’  school-room,  but  was  not  so  dirty  and  disorderly.  The  number 

ot  scholars  present  was  89,  of  whom  14  were  boys : the  police  return  gives  91  girls  as  the  number 
in  attonaance,  and  makes  no  note  of  the  presence  of  any  boys.  One  of  the  girls  was  a Protestant, 
she  had  come  to  the  school  for  the  first  time,  on  the  day  before  my  visit.  There  is  a parochial  school 
close  to  thp  school,  and  the  teachers  informed  me  that  occasionally  Protestant  children  came  to  the 
national  school  by  mistake,  but  they  never  remained  more  than  a few  days.  The  principal  teacher 

01  this  school,  also,  who  was  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster,  was  absent,  and  the  school  was  in  charge 
ol  the  assistant  and  one  momtress.  The  children  were  much  more  orderly  than  the  boys,  but  I was 
unable  to  examine  into  their  proficiency,  as  the  time  for  closing  the  school  had  come.  Only  six  had 
reached  the  third  class,  and  very  few  were  twelve  years  old ; some  of  them  were  mere  infants  who 
came  to  _ this  school  because  thpre  was  no  separate  department  for  them.  The  principal  teacher  had 
been  trained  at  the  iriodel  school,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  third  class,  her  salary  amounted 

fn P^^  National  Board  being  £20  and  the  rest  derived  from  school-fees. 

300.  Ihe  peculiar  situation  of  the  school,  underneath  the  church,  has  been  mentioned;  I saw  no 
ot  ler  Roman  CaUiolic  school  so  placed,  but  several  Protestaut  schools  in  a somewhat  similar  position 

^ page  referred  to  tlie  regulation  of  the  National  Board  which  bears  on  sucli  cases.  Ex.  §|  90, 2G5. 

and  which  tliese  schools  seem  to  evade.  There  is  one  point  in  which  this  school  differs  from  the 
others,  the  entrance  is  at  some  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  church,  and  can  only  be  approached  bv 
a lane  leading  out  of  High  street,  which  does  not  pass  the  church  door ; the  Protestant  schools  were 
entered  by  doors  which  were  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  door  of  the  chapel  as  the  area 
door  to  the  chief  entrance  of  a dwelling-house.  ^ 

306.  St.  Catherine’s  national  school  in  Meath-street.  is  situated  in  a district  which  in  outward  appear-  st.  Catherme’a 
ance,  at  east,  is  by  far  the  worst  that  I saw.  The  houses  are  wretched  and  dilapidated;  the  lanes 
and  courts  filthy,  and  crowded  with  ragged  children  who  ought  to  be  at  school ; aud  the  chief 
industry  of  the  district  seems  to  he  engaged  in  processes  evolving  stenches  which  poison  the  air. 

Ihe  situation  of  the  school  is,  perhaps,  as  good  as  it  was  possible  to  find  in  the  neighbourhood  but 
18  most  unfortunate. 

, • schools  are  very  near  these  schools,  but  nevertheless  the  accommoda-  Bniidinss 

tiou  afforded  by  this  National  school  in  Meath-street  was  used  to  its  fullest  extent.  The  building  was  ‘“sufficient, 
a larp  rectanguia^r  block,  containing  one  large  room  on  the  first  floor  used  as  the  girls’  school-room,  aud  ““fjf 
another  room  on  the  ground  floor  not  quite  so  large,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a wooden  partition, 
w nch  was  used  by  the  boys  and  infants.  No  site  was  available  for  the  erection  of  another  school-room, 
and  when  the  school  was  first  established  the  buildings  were  constructed  so  as  to  contain  two  rooms 
only,  because  no  separate  department  for  infants  formed  a part  of  the  scheme.  On  the  formation  of  infant  school 
an  infant  school  the  only  of  providing  accommodation  which  could  be  devised  was  to  take  a portion 
0 the  boys  school-room.  The  consequence  is  that  botli  the  rooms  are  most  inconveniently  crowded, 
especially  the  infant  school,  in  which  nearly  three  times  as  many  children  were  collected  as  the  room 
ought  to  contain.  The  dimensions  ofthe  room  are2lifeetby40  feet, and  therefore  108  is  the  greatest 
number  of  children  that  ought  to  be  assembled  in  the  room.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  30 1 children  (when 
the  police  counted,  the  attendance  was  268)  were  present.  The  room  is  tolerably  lofty,  and  nearly  the 
w ole  ot  Its  area  is  occupied  by  a gallery,  and  thus  space  is  found  for  the  large  number  of  children. 

10  windows  are  well  placed,  and  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  provide  means  of  ventilation,  so  that 
the  atmosphero  is  not  so  oppressive  as  might  have  boon  expected.  The  room  was  very  clean  and  neat, 
and  great  care  seemed  to  be  taken  of  the  children;  though  some  of  them  were  very  ragged  they  were  not 
appearance  contrasted  very  favourably  with  the  cliildren  iu  many  of  the  schools. 

308.  ihe  principal  teacher  bad  just  been  promoted,  she  had  been  formerly  one  of  the  assistants,  of 
Whom  there  are  three,  besides  three  paid  moiiitresses.  The  head  teacher  was  educated  at  the  King’s 

nns-street  Convent  school,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  third  class  ; her  salary  was  £30,  of 
^ Qrtn  National  Board,  and  the  rest  by  the  manager,  who  took  the  school-fees. 

309.  The  boys’  school  afforded  space  for  200  scholars,  but  contained  209  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  Boys' school. 

2 when  the  pohee  counted  the  attendance.  Here  also  the  effects  of  the  crowding  on  the  atino-  ' 

sphere  of  the  school  were  lessened  by  some  attempt  at  ventilation,  but  another  evil  scarcely  less 
injurious  was  ca^ed.  Tho  noise  of  so  many  boys  collected  in  one  room  was  overwhelming;  and  I 
received  a practical  demonstration  of  the  advantage  of  the  arrangement  commonly  adopted  in  these 

8c  lools,  for  placing  tho  younger  boys  in  a room  by  themselves.  Not  quite  one-seventh  of  the  boys 
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meaent  had  reached  the  third  claaa,  and  the  teachers  told  nie  that  the  proportion  of  hoys  who 
remained  at  school  long  enough  to  do  this  was  very  small..  Mie  greater  number  loft  school  SnaUy 
SfoTt  oy  l ad  passed  throulh  the  second  class.  Judging  from  the  profic.oncy  of  the  boys  m the 
S aSm  th  classes,  I should  think  that  the  school  was  Tory  efficiently  conducted.  These  classes, 

IlT"  o?  rsreKaS‘™  hut  there  were  no  monitors.  The  principffi  teacher 
was  in  the  third  division  of  the  first  class,  but  had  not  been  trained  in  the  model  school.  His  class 
ralary  plid  by  the  National  Board  was  .*38,  and  the  manager  gave  him  £22  instead  of  the  schooLfoen 
.u7t1io  girls'  school-room  occupied  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  and  wasiather 
Lareor'  than  the  other  two  united ; it  afforded  accommodation  for  34T  scholars,  but  only  229  wore 
Snt  rtWay  of  my  visit,  and  244  when  the  police  counted  the  attendance.  Here  the  noise  was 
miio  than  in  the  boys'  school,  and  I was  told  by  the  teacher  that  the  Inspector  had  recommended  very 
Stromrlv  the  divisioiAf  the  room  into  two  separate  parts.  The  ventilation  was  toleiably  good,  and 
fte  rel  and  furniture  were  in  encellent  order.  The  proportion  of  scholavs  present  above  the 
second  class  was  one-fifth  ; bnt  I was  told  that  most  of  the  girls  left  school  before  they  had  advanced 
Tfai  The  girls  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes  wrote  fairly  from  dictation,  and  rather  more 
Ln  half  of  them  worked  the  sums  I gave  them  correctly,  but  they  did  not  reach  the  s a,  daid 
nScribed  n tir  programme  issued  by  the  National  Board.  Four  classed  teachers  and  three 
Lffitressea  formed  thS  teaching  staff.  The  principal  teacher  had  been  trained  in  the  model  school 
and  was  in  the  second  division  ot^the  second  class.  Her  salary  paid  by  the  National  Eo.iid  was 

*^3^;2“Gre‘‘aVp3md°M^^^  to  make  this  school  efficient,  and  it  is  nnfortnnate  that  for 

want  of  vood  direction  the  result  is  not  entirely  satisfactory.  The  situation  is  not  good,  but  piobably 
L bettef  could  have  been  found  in  the  district ; the  faults  in  the  constrnction  of  the  bmldiug  which  innst 
toterfae  sorffiuslv  with  the  efficiency  of  the  school  are  just  those  winch  would  have  been  avo  ded  f 
thf*  desic^ns  had ‘been  examined  by  an  aiithority  competent  to  decide  on  their  fitness,  and  to  su^j,,e8t 
alterations  and  improvements.  The  buildings  are  quite  new,  and  must  liave  cost  a considerable  sum, 
ivhiph  was  raised  from  local  sources  only.  , . , j ui.  * j*  * ■ v. 

313  St  Nicholas'  National  school  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  this  district,  mid  the  immediate  neioh- 
hem-hood  is  iii  Appearance  very  superior  to  the  part  in  which  the  schools,  which  have  been  described, 

TpAschools  contain  two  separate  departments  for  girls,  and  one  for  infants  ; there  is  no  National 
school  for  hoys,  bnt  the  Christian  Brothers  have  a school  quite  close  to  these,  i he  girls  schools  are 
not  as  in  most  mses  senior  and  junior  departments  merely,  bnt  each  school  is  complete  in  itself;  the 
new  admissions  are  divided  between  the  schools,  hut  no  further  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them  on 
“wnaliiy  The  buildings  consist  of  one  large  block  contam.ng  two  rooms,  one  on  each  fioor, 
AccXed  hv  the  girls'  schools,  and  a smaller  detached  budding  winch  is  used  for  the  infant  school, 
Sghls'  scl  oellooms  were  large  and  airy,  and  in  eveelleiit  order,  each  afforded  aecommodation  for 
150  scLlars,  bnt  the  numbers  present  hi  them  were  101  and  108 ; the  numbers  returned  hy  the 
uolice -were  136  and  138.  All  the  scholars  on  the  roll  were  Roman  Catholics.  _ 

in  one  of  the  schools  the  number  of  classed  teachers  was  three,  and  of  momtresses,  three ; 1.1  the 

other  the  number  of  teachers  was  the  same,  but  there  were  only  two  momtresses_  The 
of  scholars  present  in  each  school  who  had  reached  the  third  class  was  about  one-fonrth,  an^ 
toll  that  a large  number  of  the  girls  remain  at  school  long  enough  to  hooome  fit  for  the  third,  or 
even  the  fourth  class.  It  is  significant  that  this  change  in  the  duration  of  the  school  course  is  found 
where  the  inliaUtants  of  the  district  are  apparently  in  less  straitened  circumstances.  I c.vammed  the 
girls  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes ; they  all  read  and  wrote  wed  and  the  girls  in  the  fourth  class 
worked  sums  in  practice  and  proportion,  bnt  the  girls  m the  third  class  wore  not  able  to  „o  beyond 
the  simple  riiles.^  The  quietness  and  order  mamtamod  were  romarkablo,  and  the  schools  appeared  to 
me  to  be  in  all  points  thoroughly  efficient.  The  principal  teachers  of  each  school  had  boon  trained 
m the  model  school,  one  was  in  the  second  division  of  the  second  class,  the  other  in  the  second 
division  of  the  first  class.  Their  salaries  included  the  payment  from  the  National  Board,  corrospoiid- 
ing  to  their  classes,  and  a share  of  the  tees  paid  in  all  the  schools.  Those  were  paid  to  the  maiiagei 
who  divided  them  equally  between  the  teachers  of  the  different  schools.  Ihe  share  for  last  year  was 
£7,  BO  that  the  salaries  of  the  two  teachers  mentioned  were  fJL  ““d  . 

316.  The  infant  school-room  was  very  inferior  to  the  others.  When  it  was  built  the  owncis  of  t o 
adjoining  property  fetbade  the  opening  of  windows  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  consequently  a tl  c 
feht  and£r  is  admitted  in  one  direetion.  The  wantof  ventilation  is  very  severely  fe  t,  espeem  1;  as 
the  room  is  rather  crowded.  The  number  of  children  for  whom  there  is  aecommoda  ion  is  16  J,  but 
the  number  present  was  185,  and  the  number  returned  by  the  police  230.  Ihe  teacher  complained 
very  much  of  the  want  of  fresh  air,  and  with  reason.  The  number  of  classed  teachers  was  fou|p  a d 
of  monitresses  two;  the  principal  teacher  had  been  trained  at  llarlboroiigh-street  and  was  m 

second  division  of  the  first  class.  Her  salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £36,  and  hei  share  of  the 

^''sn.Tho’srsLoXlmvrnrt  been  built  manyyears, and  arehetter  than  mostNational  school  bufc 

the  form  of  the  girls'  school  might  bo  more  coiivement,  hut  this  is  a trifling  defect , the  cliiof  neces 
saries,  air  and  light,  are  abundantly  supplied.  The  infant  school  is  mfenor,  and  should  not  have 
been  built  in  such  a situation,  bnt  this  is  only  an  instance  of  the  numerous  cases  m wln^ 
effort  has  failed  in  providing  good  buildings  either  from  want  of  money,  or  as  nero  from  want  ol 

»1  *"318;  ThireTre  two  other  National  schools  in  this  district,  one  in  John-street  under  tlie  management 
ji  of  the  Rev.  P.  Pentony,  for  girls  and  infants  only,  the  other  nearer  the  ‘l 

very  poor  neighbonrhood,  and  attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  James.  The  » 1 
d?d^  Aot  visit ; the  latter  ™ closed  for  vacation,  and  I could  only  see  the  place  m wh.cl.  it  was  hold 
T'his  was  an  old  dwelling-lionse.  and  as  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  a school  as  it  possibly  could  bn  A 
new  bnildmg,  however,  was  almost  finished,  whioh  was  to  coiilam  school-rooms  for 
this  was  ready  the  manager  of  the  school  told  me  that  he  intended  to  withdraw  Ins  school  fiom  the 
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Buperinfei, donee  of  the  Nationnl  Board  and  place  it  under  the  Christian  Brothers.  He  said  that  his 
f V j n 7'"’  persuasion  that  the  effect  of  the  rule  of  the  National  Board 

which  forbids  any  allusion  to  religion  or  the  exhibition  of  a religious  emblem,  except  during  the  time 
of  rehgious  mstpction  was  most  pernicious.  The  same  objection  was  made  to  me  by  several 
ITeHm  I -tf  schools,  hnt  no  other  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  remove  his  school  from  con. 

nexion  with  the  JVational  system. 

of  the  National  schools  situated  in  the  poorest  and  most  denselv-popu- 
lated  districts  of  Dublin  For  the  great  mass  of  the  iioor,  which  is  composed  of  Roman  Catholics,  thLe 
Z ® available,  and  though,  as  has  been  shown,  the  accommodation  provided  is  not 

used  to  its  utmost  extent,  yet  a yeiy  slight  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars  would  render  an  increase 
ir?p"nln?  necessary  Throughout  the  district  the  attendance  of  scholars  is 

most  meoulai,  and  the  amount  of  knowledge  gamed  during  the  few  years  that  they  remain  at 
school  IS  so  slight  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  them  to  retain  it  long.  A boy  who  cannot  read  a 
newspaper,  write  without  a copy,  or  work  sums  with  ease  in  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic  wiH 

S^'the  mi-oWtv  TT  relapse  into  perfect  ignorance  ; and  this  is  the’ case 

with  the  majority  of  tlie  chddren  in  this  part  of  Dublin  since  they  do  not  rise  above  the  second 
class  before  they  leave  school.  It  is  not  difficult  to  suggest  the  cause  of  the  large  per-centage  of 
*\the  Census  returns,  are  unable  either  to  read  of  wJite.  ^ 

320.  I he  Protestant  children  m the  same  district  attend  the  pai-ochial  schools,  of  which  there  is  a 

fi  ® 7 ^ paroclual  school  is_  m connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  has  been  already 
7 schools  which  I visited  were  St.  Peter’s,  St.  Nicholas,  St.  Catherine,  St 
S r7  r Deanery  and  Knights  endowed  schools.  These  do  not 

exhaust  the  list  ol  parochial  schools,  but  are  sufficient  to  give  a fair  representation  of  schools  of  this 

..77  7'  portion  of  the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  is  divided  into  several 

ecclesiastical  districts ; in  all  of  them  thei-e  are  parochial  schools,  but  the  schools  which  beai-  the 
m the  city  on  the  outskirts  of  the  central  district 

an7-nf.i7  establishment  for  boys  and  girls,  and  day  schools  for  hoys,  girls, 

and  infants.  i he  boarders  are  of  two  classes,  “orphans  of  respectahlo  Protestant  parentage,  who 
are  maintained  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  charity,”  and  a smaU  number  admitted  as  far  as  there 
IS  accommodation  on  the  annual  payment  of  sums  varying  from  £10  to  £10.  At  the  end  of  1866  si.x- 

tSr  ^ bv 

323  The  boys’  school-room  is  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  buildings  ; it  was  large  enough  to  accom-  Bov.' 

Tnd  n f 7?"  generally  in  attendance,  and  is  well  appointed  and  in  ' 

f J 77  pi’esent  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  forty-throe  out  of  sixty-one 

on  the  rolls  of  the  school;  all  of  tkein  were  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The  number  retmmed 
by  the  police  was  forty.  I examined  the  higher  classes,  in  which  the  boys  professed  to  have  reached 
the  standard  of  proficiency  presenbed  for  the  thud  and  fourth  classes  in  National  schools.  The  boys 
wrote  ftom  dictation  remarkably  well ; indeed  they  all  escaped  errors  in  spelling,  which  was  a most 

unusual  occurrence ; m arithmetic  they  were  rather  backward,  but  very  correct  in  their  work.  The 
boardere  were  quicker  and  more  mtellipnt  than  the  rest,  as  might  have  been  expected.  They  all  know 
history  of  England  as  related  in  a small  compendium  puhLshed 
bj  the  Societ)  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  school  appeared  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most 
efficient  of  Its  class,  and  coutra^ed  very  favourably  with  the  great  mass  of  sucli  schools.  3'he  master 
who  had  no  assistance,  was  an  English  certificated  teacher,  and  had  been  educated  at  the  Exeter 
. f ®;  ??  «nd  superintended  the  boys’  boarding  establishment. 

32-1.  ihe  girls  find  mfaiit  schools  were  held  m two  large  airy  rooms  in  the  boarding-house ; the  girls’  Girls’ school 

school-room  was  not  nearly  full,  but  the  infant  school  could  not  have  accommoltod  many  Lre 
children.  The  number  of  girls  present  was  thirty-eight  out  of  fifty-five  on  the  roll;  the  number 
letmiiod  b}  the  police  was  tliirty-three ; all  were  members  of  the  Established  Church.  The  girls  like 
the  hoys,  seemed  to  belong  to  a different  class  from  that  which  fm-nishes  scholars  for  the  National 
schools ; they  were  all  well  dressed,  and  a large  proportion  of  more  advanced  age.  I was  told  that 
most  of  the  scholars  remained  at  school  until  they  were  thirteen  years  old,  and  some  even  longer 
llie  mistress  had  received  no  S])ecial  training,  she  had  no  regular  assistants,  but  ladies  living  in'tlie 
parish  frequently  visit  the  school  and  teach  some  of  the  classes.  ' 

of  P V'n  V ^ ^ of  Poing  members  infan. 

of  tlie  Established  Church,  ihe  chiidrcn  remained  m this  school  until  they  were  able  to  read,  and 
consequently  many  of  them  were  of  considerable  age.  Some  children  I was  told  did  not  pass  on  to 
the  other  schools  before  they  were  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Three  teachers  conducted  the  school  - 
land  r7w  Education  Society’s  model  infant  school  in  West^ 

326.  The  salaries  of  the  five  teachers  amounted  in  1866  to  £210  5s.  Qd. ; but  in  addition  to  this  the 
master  of  the  boys  ^hool  and  the  mistress  of  the  girls’  school,  who  took  care  of  the  boarders  were 
boarded  and  lodged  free  of  e.xpense.  ’ 

'\'S  ‘ ' schools  are  managed  by  a parochial  committee  and  are  not  in  eoiinoxioii  with  any  society  Re-uiations  bv 

ihe  system  adopted  18  however  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  the  Church  Education  Society  • ''•Wchtiiese  ^ 
every  culd,  -who  is  able,  reads  Scripture  daily;  further  religious  instruction  is  not  compulsory-  but  as  all 
the  cliildrcii  were  members  of  the  Established  Church  no  case  had  occurred  of  a refusal  on  the  mrt 
ot  a parent  to  aUow  the  children  to  learn  the  Church  Catechism,  Tlie  schools  are  examined  annually 
bv  the  Inspector  of  the  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  gratuities  are  awarded  to 
7.77  .'f'Pi®  arrangemont  is  not  of  long  standing,  but  was  adopted 

scS  ■ found  that  some_  more  stringent  examination  was  necessaiy  in  order  to  maintain  the 
sciioois  in  a proper  state  of  efficiency. 
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the  outskirts  of  tlic  poor_  and  popolou  Bfmntp  denartinents  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  The 

Education  Society,  and  is  a day  schoo  , m ^ ‘ (^,-tont'of  ouon  around,  is  good,  and  the  buildings 
situation  of  the  school,  nearly  Jwo  and^  school  not  so  good.  tL 

are  very  fair  ; the  boys  and  infants  > g Ih-otestants.  The 

the  substance  of  the  answers  given  bj  the  boj  ifavnod  a little  Enclul,  but  they  could  not  work  a 

boyswere  very  weak  m arithmetic ; a few  of  ''“"’’f “ ““  fo,  , impound  rules.  I saw 
suiiiii  for  siv  weeks  in  the 

the  cchLl  under  very  rmtavourable  oir— 

end  of  the  spring  m consequeiioe  of  the  . In^  i ‘.teTmore  than  four  weeks,  so  that  the  school  had 

and  again  closed  for  the  summer 

not  been  m regular  operation  foi  iiea  , i„o'  ho  had  no  assistant,  .and  monitors  were 

Church  Education  bocictys  model  ®c  ^1^  received  £20  in  Ids  capacity  of  parish  clerk, 

not  employed.  His  salary  as  sehoolniaotc  . . number  of  hoys  generally  in  attend- 

and  a riidence  rent  tree  was  provided  for  him  *'"*  ™i°”uy  gott  good  class  at  the 

ance  (forty-seven)  was  rather  too  laigc  loft  school  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  the 

head  of  the  school  but  when  ,o  the  boys  in  the  Ugliest 

younger  hoys;  what  becanm  f told  Urn  to  coaso  teaching  Eirclid,  as 

S wmk  wTs  So  ttaslnl  ■ it  was  oerlaiiily  nSLcessary  whilst  the  boys  wore  ignorant  of  mere 

“'^ruS^SschoU  thmty-h™^^~ 

was  provided  tor  either  of  tliOT.  .„ii.„..ed  in  the  parish  tor  charitable  purposes  In  general. 

Tarious  objects.  _ _ i ,.riynd.K  ienUn  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  is 

counted  the  attendance,  twenty-one  girls  and  f S“XS  th6rr°vlie  sk  Two  of  them  read  very 

to  account  for  the  inferiority  of  the  schoo  . daughter’s  £16,  thus  the 

.1  them  .lee  of 

*33A  The  sums  raised  annually  for  the  snpportof  this  sdiool  are  vo^ylaigo,^^^^^^^  teostoes 

^ 3M”lt.  Michael,  parochial  hSyl'  sShSoU  ftc  hoy'rfSrthSaS 
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the  girls  school  I found  twenty-nine  girls  and  three  boys  present;  the  numbers  returned  by  the 
police  were  tirenly-nino  girls  and  five  boys,  all  of  them  Protestants.  The  boys,  I was  told,  had 
att03idcdtJie  infant  school  with  their  sisters,  and,  at  their  parents’  desire,  continued  to  go  to  the  same 
1 QA  schoolmistress  and  her  daughter  conducted  the  school,  the  former  was  appointed 

m Io44,  ^d  managed  without  assistance  until  1867,  when  her  daughter  came  to  help  her.  Each 
received  i30  a year,  and  lived  in  the  residence  whicli  was  provided  for  the  school  teachers. 

o37.  The  infant  school  was  held  in  the  same  building,  but  in  a smaller  room  ; the  number  of  children 
■present  was  sixteen,  ^ members  of  the  Established  Church.  The  number  returned  by  the  police 
was  tiventy-three.  ^ The  schoolmistress,  who  had  no  assistance,  had  been  trained  in  the  Church 
Education  Society s model  infant  school  in  Westland-row;  her  salary  was  £20  a year,  but  no 
•residence  was  provided  for  her. 

338.  In  both  these  schools  every  child  paid  a school-fee  of  I d.  per  week,  yet  the  teachers  assured  me 

poor,  and  utterly  careless  whether  the  children  came  to  school  or  not. 

339,  bt.  Johns  parochial  schools,  also  m connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  contain  St.Johns 
sopai-ato  departments  for  boys,  girls,  and  infants.  The  school-rooms  were  large  and  airy,  but  the  furniture  Paroch'a’ 
was  not  pod  nor  well  arranged.  In  the  boys’  school  twenty-five  scholars  were  present,  out  of  thirty- 

two  on  the  roll,  all  Protestants.  The  number  returned  by  the  poHce  was  twenty-four.  I examined 
the  boypn  the  two  higher  classes  which  contained  nearly  half  the  school.  They  were  very  weak  in  Bovs’ .school, 
aiithmetp  wpte  badly,  could  not  spell,  and  though  professing  to  know  the  elements  of  geography 
ap  English  history,  were  very  ignorant  of  those  subjects.  The  master  said  that  the  irrerularity  of 
attendance  -was  extreme,  and  tliat  the  boys  left  school  much  too  soon.  Very  few  of  them  had  reached 
the  age  of  thirteen  years ; but  m this  respect  the  school  did  not  differ  irom  national  schools,  where 
the  boys  very  seldom  remain  after  they  are  thirteen  years  old.  In  the  national  schools,  also,  the 
attendance  is  very  irregular,  yet  the  scholars  are  much  less  ignorant  than  the  boys  in  this  school  of 
the  same  age.  ■' 

3p  The  master  was  also  parish  clerk,  and  was  paid  £60  a year,  £30  for  teaching  the  day  school  £10 
for  holding  a night  school  during  part  of  the  year,  and  £20  on  account  of  his  clerkship  ; besides  this 
•a  residence  was  provided  for  him.  ^ 

341.  The  girls'  school  was  eron  less  offident  than  the  boys' ; the  scholars  wrote  badly,  could  not  spell,  gw,'  ..tat 
and  were  backward  m arithmetic.  The  same  complaints  about  irregularity  of  attendance  were  made, 

and  the  age  of  the  older  girls  was  less  than  is  usual  in  parochial  schools.  The  number  present  was 
eighteen,  out  of  twenty-six  on  the  roll ; the  number  present  when  the  police  counted  the  attendance 
was  sixteen,  aU  of  them  Protestants  ; but  the  teacher  told  me  that  they  were  all  considered  to  be 
1 rotestants,  tliough  many  of  them  were  the  children  of  mixed  marriages.  The  teacher’s  salary  was 
£26,  and  a residence  rent  free  was  provided  for  her. 

342.  The  infant  school  was  the  largest  establishment  of  the  three ; fifty  children  out  of  120  on  the  infant  sdiooi. 
plls  were  present ; the  police  found  forty-nine  in  attendance.  They  were  all  Protestants,  though 

Eere  also  several  were  the  children  of  mixed  marriages.  They  remained  in  the  school  until  they 
could  read,  and  in  general  passed  on  to  the  other  schools  when  they  had  reached  the  age  of  eight 
years.  ^ 1 wo  teachers  conducted  the  school,  the  chief  had  been  trained  at  the  Chm-ch  Education 
bociety  s school  in  Westland-row,  and  had  been  appointed  to  this  school  in  1853.  Her  salary 
was  £30,  the  assistant  s,  £20,  but  no  residence  was  provided  for  either  of  them. 

343.  All  the  children  m these  schools  are  free,  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  school  in  the  opinion 
ot  the  manager,  who  is  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  but  he  found  it  impossible  to  alter  a custom  which 
Pad  prevailed  for  many  years. 

34'4.  St.  Patrick’s  Deanery  school  is  a school  for  girls  and  infants,  situated  in  the  precincts  of  the  St.  Patrick’s 
cathedral,  and  is  luce  other  parochial  schools.  It  is  nominally  under  the  control  of  a Board  of 
Trustees,  but  l)r.^  JIarks,  one  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  takes  the  active  part  in  superintending  the  school. 

345.  Ihe  gmls  school  is  held  in  a room  of  an  ordinary  private  house,  not  well  suited  to  its  purpose,  Girls' school, 
and  with  insuttcient  and  lU-arranged  school  furniture.  TTventy-seven  girls  out  of  thirty-two  on  the  rolls 

were  present ; the  number  present  at  the  visit  of  the  police  was  eighteen ; one  of  the  girls  -n  as  a 

Poman  Catholic,  the  rest  were  members  of  the  Established  Church.  I examined  the  highest  class, 

which  contamed  ten  girls  ; they  wrote  fairly,  but  could  not  spell  correctly,  and  were  unable  to  "work 

sums  in  the  four  elementary  rules  of  arithmetic.  The  school  was  one  of  the  least  efficient  which  I Its  state  shows 

saw,  and  I think  the  cause  of  its  inferiority  may  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  inspection.  Other  theneedof 

schools  of  the  sort  are  inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  some  other 

person  who  is  not  immediately  concerned  in  their  management,  but  this  school,  as  far  as  I could  learn, 

never  underwent  any  inspection  more  serious  than  the  casual  visits  of  the  clergy  or  others  who  had 

some  local  connexion  with  it. 

346.  The  mistress  had  been  trained  at  the  Church  Education  Society’s  model  school  in  Kildai’e- 
place ; her  salary  was  £38  per  annum;  but  no  residence  was  provided  for  her. 

347.  The  infant  sphool  was  held  in  a detached  building,  erected  from  a modern  Gothic  design,  in  infant  school, 
winch  provision  for  light  and  air  had  been  sacrificed  to  architectural  effect.  The  room  was  large  and  in 
excellent  order,  and  apparently  great  care  was  taken  of  the  children.  Seventy-eight  were  present 

out  of  ono  hundred  and  fifty  on  the  rolls,  but  whether  they  were  all  of  the  same  religion  was  un- 
certain. I understood  that  no  inquiries  on  that  point  were  made  when  children  were  admitted  to  the 
scliool.  Most  of  the  children  were,  of  course,  very  young,  but  a few  were  learning  to  read. 

348.  Ihe  scliools  are  maintained  by  the  proceeds  of  funds  bequeathed  for  charitable  purposes  and  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  No  separate  account  is  kept  for  the  school,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  IS  expended  upon  it. 

349.  Knight’s  endowed  school  is  close  to  the  last-mentioned  schools,  and  completes  the  system.  It  Knig-iit’s 
■was  I believe  originally  founded  for  the  education  in  the  Protestant  religion  of  the  male  children  of  isndoweti 
poor  Papists;  now,  however,  none  but  Protestants  avail  tliemselves  of  the  privilege  of  education  here. 

A full  account  of  the  school  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Commission. 

350.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  15  boys  were  present  out  of  22  on  tho  rolls;  the  police  found  16  in 

If.  I 
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atfendmce  The  room  was  small  tot  .[uite  large  enoegh  forthe  nnmber  of  scholars,  the  furniture  was 
sufficient  The  instruction  is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  that  given  in  ordinary  pa'ochinl  schools  but 
the  only  subiect  in  which  any  unusual  proSciency  was  shown  was  handwriting.  Much  of  ‘h?  ''“J" 
Se  Set  haie  been  wasted  in  learning  to  execute  useless  Sourishes,  and  omainenta  wnting  of  different 
sorts.  The  four  boys  who  were  most  advanced,  wrote  from  dictation  exceedingly  weU,  then  handwiR^^^^^^ 


St  have  been  taken  from  a copy  book,  and  the  spelling  was  faultless,  but  they  were  very 
slow  ■ only  one  of  them  could  work  a sum  in  practice,  the  rest  attempted  it  but  made  great  mistakes , 
ttov  had  learnt  something  about  the  history  of  England  and  a little  geography.  The  school  on  the 
wtole  append  to  be  faiidy  efficient,  and  so  far,  its  state  appear,  to  be  the  same  as  it  was  when 
insuected  for  tlie  Endowed  Schools  Commission.  . r.  -n  n-  n-M,  t 

351  This  is  the  last  school  of  the  parochial  class  situated  in  this  part  of  which  I visited. 

There  are  several  others,  most  of  them  very  small.  The  number  of  such  schools  is  far  m excess  of  the 


™”tnrthriiopnratioMhongh*the”actnal'accommodation  afforded  is  nrt 

the  opinion  of  some  managers  of  paroehial  schools  confirms  my  own.  Tho  schools  tlmngh  attended 

Ku  S;  t,’  a Mass  of  children  who  may  be  expected  to  .attend  with  regulaiaty,  and  to  rommn  at  school,  till 

'“'T'  they  roach  the  age  of  thirteen,  at  the  least,  are  distinctly  inferior  to  the  national  schools,  " '>er“  ^ 

efforts  of  the  teichers  are  coiitinnally  thwarted  by  the  iiTegnlaiuty  of  the  scholars  The 
school  bnildings  are  in  general  sufficient  for  their  present  pm-pose,  but  OtoW  "?*  renms 

larvor  number  of  scholars  without  considerable  alteration,  especially  in  the  fittmgs  of  tlie  rooms 
If  however,  several  of  them  could  be  united  into  one  large  Boliool,  and  the  largo  funds  which  are  at 
the  disposal  of  tlio  managers,  wore  judiciously  expended  m proyidmg  proper  school  icquiBites  and 
good  teLhors.  there  would  bo  no  reason  why  these  schools  should  not  rival  or  f ® 

At  present  tho  funds,  which  united  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  one  largo  and  cffleient  eslahlm 
meiii  are  wasted  on  numerous  petty  schools  of  which  but  few  are  of  real  use.  There  should  bo  some 
SsSuerntoerstaudiug  as  to  the  mlnuor  iu  which  the  school  funds  are  spout ; at  present  the  school 
is  only  considered  as  one  of  the  parochial  charities,  and  tho  expenditure  is  not  separately 
for  ■ in  the  school  accounts,  where  they  are  kept,  such  items  as  apprentice  fees  for  scholars,  food  and 
clothes  for  tho  poorer  ehffdren  occur.  Such  expenses  may  bo  periootly  logitunate,  but  cannot  be  said 

to  be  necessary  in  order  to  mamtain  the  schools.  . , , i .tu  • „ • 

The  proportion  3o2.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  inferiority  of  these  schools  to  tlie  na.tiomd  schools  mist  be  unagmary, 
ofacWteable  because  the  per-centage  of  persons  of  the  Established  Church  living  in  this  part  of  Duhhn,  unable  to 
to  read  and  write  is  much  Smaller  than  the  corresponding  per-centage  of  Homan  Catholics,  and  the  lattei 

have  been  educated  in  national  schools,  whilst  the  former  have  attended 
of  tiioeffioiency  o^e  two  answers  to  this  objection  : the  richer  classes  contain  a much  larger  proportion  ot  I rotestanta 
of  schools.  ^ ^ i)oorer,  and  such  extreme  ignorance  is  found  among  the  poor  only,  therefore  per-centages 

calculated  on  th^  whole  population  are  not  a fail-  test  of  the  relative  state  of  education  among  persons 
of  the  two  religions;  and  secondly,  the  children  in  the  parochial  schools  geneially  remain  at  school 
long  enough  to  acquire  the  power  of  reading  with  ease,  and  this  is  sufficient  to  preserve  them  from 

^ scholarTin  the  national  schools  attended  as  long  and  as  regffiarlyas  thosemthe  parochial 

schools,  and  tho  per-centages  unable  to  read  and  write  of  persons  of  the  poorer  class  onlyuere 
calculated,  the  result  might  be  considered  as  a test  of  the  relates  excellence  of  the  education  which 
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persons  of  different  religions  had  received,  if,  however,  the  efficiency  of  a school  hyudged  by  the 
proportion  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars  which  attains  the  standard  required  in  the  different  classes, 
there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  national  schools  will  appear  decidedly  supenor  to  the  parochial  schools 
The  knowledge  which  the  majority  of  the  children  in  national  schools  profess  to  have  gamed  is  hut 
small,  but  in  general  it  has  been  acquired ; in  the  parochial  schools,  tEe  scholars  almost  universally  fell 
short  of  the  standard  which  they  said  they  had  reached.  i.  f • 

354  In  the  quarter  of  Dublin  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Grafton-street,  the  number  of  primary 
schools  is  not  veiw  large,  as  might  be  expected  in  a district  of  which  a large  part  is  occupied  by  the 
wealthier  classes.  The  part  which  the  national  system  takes  m education  is  hero  smaller  than  usua  , 
especially  in  the  case  of  boys.  There  is  but  one  national  hoys’  school,  and  that  not  very  large.  Ihc 
girls’  schools  are,  however,  more  numerous ; tho  great  convent  school  m Baggot-street,  an 
ordinary  national  schools,  one  in  St.  Andrew’s  paiish  and  the  other  attached  to  a convent  m Stephen 
green,  educate  a large  number  of  girls;  besides  these  there  is  a small  national  school  m connexion 


giriS  SCnooiS  are,  uuvvevei,  luuie  iiuuiciuuo,  hhl.  

ordinary  national  schools,  one  in  St.  Andrew’s  paiish  and  the  other  attached  to  a convent  m Stephen 
green,  educate  a large  number  of  girls;  besides  these  there  is  a small  national  schyl  m conncxioi 
with  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  Lombard-street.  The  school  which  is  frequented  by  the  mos  0 
Roman  Catholic  boys,  is  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  Raggo - 
street  convent  school.  There  are  several  parochial  schools,  an  establishment  supported  by  le  ns 
Church  Mission  Society,  and  two  endowed  schools.  One  of  these,  on  the  foundation  0 rasmu 
Smith,  has  already  been  mentioned ; the  other  is  called  the  Hibernian  Manne  School,  and  is  im 
primary  school  merely,  but  an  orphanage  for  the  children  of  seamen,  and  the  course  of  ms  ru  10 

includes  such  subjects  as  navigation  and  elementary  mathematics.  x -x  • t„xi,i 

imbard-  355.  The  Only  national  school  which  I visited  was  the  Wesleyan  school  in  Lombard-street ; it  is 

•est  Jfational  room  under  the  chapel  like  the  school  in  Blackhall-place,  which  it  resembles  m many  other  respe  . 

I saw  the  school  under  very  unfavourable  conditions,  as  a school  treat  had  been  given  on  the  previous 
day,  and  the  attendance  was  very  small.  Only  21  children  were  present,  and  they  were  little  more 
than  infants  ; the  school  apparently  was  not  visited  by  the  police,  as  no  ’.P  • 

returns.  The  school  was  taken  into  connexion  by  the  National  Board  in  May,  }8o8,  but  na 
operation  for  some  years.  The  schoolmistress  had  been  there  since  the  beginning  ot  , s i 
not  classed  under  the  National  Board,  but  had  been  continued  in  her  post  as  a prob^ioner ; sne  i 
a Wesleyan.  Of  the  children  on  the  roll  23  were  members  of  the  Established  uhurci,  , 
belonged  to  other  Protestant  denominations.  The  teacher’s  salary  amounted  to  x37,  ot  w iic  su 
National  Board  paid  £14,  the  manager,  from  funds  coRected  by  voluntary  subscriptions, 
school-foes  amounted  on  the  average  to  £!3.  The  children  seldom  remain  m this  schqo  a ci  y 

reach  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years  but  go  to  larger  schools : this  is  little  more  than  an  in  an  s 
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Oliuroh  Mission  school  for  boys  in  Townsond-streel,  and  the  w.hch,„d, 
L rim  ?s  ^ 1 'fl'y  snch  s name  should  K™« 

in  0®thS  met.  t n 'm  “ }”  ““I'  scholars  in  parochial  schools  , , 

of  iTe  orlo  ^ 1°  nnmbor  of  boys  present  was  89.  ont  SjTS.* 

totants  and  M p ’ I’nf " **■»  P°““  of  whom  76  were  Pro- 

SiWinrl^  Roman  Catholics.  ^ Ihe  master  oonld  not  tell  me  the  numbers  of  each  religion  ; no 
ai  nZoTfo  lf  instrnction  giTon  to  the  scholars,  all  are  trained  in  '■  controversy”  and  are 

relmon  and  thartr'^'t  ^ *r  *°  instruct  the  boys  in 

beimn'o^nt'  * ™ »“  attained  that  most  of  tho  scholars  who  attended  regularly 

sol  o7  tS  b„7”l  ““'i  “Si*  *><'“  ‘hoy  came  fo  this 

miiob  b.tta  7 ct?ond  regularly  are  rewarded  with  clothes  and  food,  and  by'^ this  means  a 

**  attendance  is  obtained  at  this  school  than  at  most  others.  Tho  ago  of  some  of  the 
nt  irZernrhabt™”  tnowledge,  though  fair,  was 

Mom' of  n largo  school  for  girls  and  infants,  supported  by  tho  same  society. 

•ns.;  • 1 j’  Ti  clothed,  boarded,  and  educated ; tliey  are,  of  course,  instructed  in  th« 
llonS?r  tf  ^ ^otestant  reHgion.  I’he  schoolmistress  told  me  that  many  of  the  children  were 
lloman  Catholics  when  they  first  came  to  the  school,  but  that  they  generally  became  Protestants  and 
a^rn'l?*'//  * hoped  Ohnslians,  under  the  inSuence  of  the  instrnction  which  they  received.  The  chief 
Zsiled  to  Im  ;r  ? ‘ho  oMUcen  in  tho  religion  which  the  promoters  of  the  sAoo 

cl°Ud  en  to  no  to  X .cb  T °f  this.  Parents,  therefore,  who  allow  tlioir 

edn»S  tafyXf„7S‘fr“m%fe?  for  complaint  if  they  Snd  that  tho  children  are 

3.08.  The  number  of  girls  present  was  54,  and  of  these  21  were  nominally  Roman  Catholics  ■ the 

attSamT  The”r,o7°‘  ‘‘f'”®  ™‘’  “h  ‘hc™fo>-c  I did  not  find  ont  how  many  were  in 

aMondance.  lire  police  returns  give  63  as  the  number  present  in  the  girls’  school  and  100  in  the 
infants  school ; 63  of  the  children  were  Protestants  and  98  Roman  Catholics. 
assm^dlhttThTsTnXlm^i”!;^^^^^^^^^  ‘ did  not  thin, r it  necessary  to  visit  them,  as  I was 

boL“in?as‘^rif,f“™f“'fhool.iaeS  of  any  except  local  control,  and  is  a 

two  lattoLTng  day  sSo^  ’ hoys,  girls,  and  infants,  the 

Tbe'’i',m77f  f “hool-room  is  snfflcicnfly  largo,  well-ventilated,  and  properly  supplied  with  furniture.  Bojv'  whooi. 

The  nnm^ber  of  boys  present  was  forty-two,  all  of  them  Protestants ; the  number  on  the  roU  was  seventy- 

ifomvn  c”th“v  <“y„f™c  uiemberB  of  tho  Established  Chnrch,  eleven  Presbyterians,  and  four 
inaf7?tS77‘t-u^‘'‘’  *hc  national  schools  is  followed  except  with  regard  to  religions 

wd  f Ti’l,  “ “hddren  bomg  required  to  read  Scripture  daily,  but  the  national  Ichool  bookf  are 
Hfni  Commissioners  regulates  the  course  of  instruction,  llather 

S of  half  of  the  boys  present  had  reached  the  third  or  fourth  class,  and  most  of  them  came  up 
™ required  from  these  classes.  They  wrote  from  dictation  with  more  than 

t orthography,  and  their  arithmetical  work  was  reiy  fair.  The  boys  were  young,  only 

IZ  -'Z  Theirproficiency  is  rather  remarkable,  when  the^ 

age  IS  taken  into  consideration  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  them  ai-e  boarders,  and 
^ attendance.  The  school  is,  however,  one  of  the  most  efficient  not  only 

among  parochial  but  among  schools  in  general  which  I saw.  The  master  had  been  trained  at  Kildare- 

fuel,  and  gas  were  provided  for  him ; but  for  this 
3 atir^ort  ^ "^dertook  the  care  of  the  boarders  as  well  as  the  day  school.  He  had  no  assistance 

1 school-room  was  a part  of  the  same  building  as  the  boys’  school.  The  number  of 

children  present  was  sixty-five  out  of  100  on  the  roll.  Bather  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  were  Pro- 
testants  the  rest  Roman  Catholics.  They  were  left  iu  charge  of  one  teacher  only,  but  she  seemed 
^ SZif  "0  residence  was  provided  for  her. 

b6.  iho  girls  school  was  held  m a public  room,  known  as  Molesworth  Hall.  The  girls  were  collected  Girls’ school, 
m one  corner  of  the  room,  m which  scarcely  any  school  furniture  had  been  placed.  The  number 
present  was  thirty-five  out  of  sixty  on  the  roU.  Four  of  the  scholars  on  the  roll  were  Roman  Catho- 
des, but  all  who  were  present  were  Protestants.  I examined  the  girls  in  the  highest  class.  They 
wiote  badly  and  were  not  very  correct  m spelling ; in  arithmetic  also  they  were  backward  and  very 
department  of  the  school  was  very  inferior  to  the  rest ; but  1 think  that  the  chief 
wn  of  conducting  a school  at  all  in  such  a place  and  with  such  means  as 

wore  provided  for  this  school.  The  teacher  had  been  trained  at  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
, 7 Her  salary  was  £30,  but  no  residence  was  provided  for  her. 

strpof  fif^  more  schools  in  this  part  of  Dublin.  The  most  important,  viz.,  the  Baggot-  other  schools 

street  school,  the  Christian  Brothers , and  the  model  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  in  Kildare-  'ii^trict. 
p ace,  were  not  inclmmd  among  those  which  were  subjects  for  my  inquiry,  and  of  the  rest  those  I 
have  desenbed  are  sufficient  representatives.  j -i  J’ 

+i,f  Moss-street,  one  of  the  narrow  and  crowded  thoroughfares  which  lead  from  the  City  Quay,  Private  school 

re  is  a private  adventure  school,  which  has  already  existed  over  seven  years,  and  presents  many  “ i£oss-strect. 

authenfe  d33iption^  school  personally,  but  I am  able  to  supply  the  following 

“ Tim  school  is  conducted  in  a room  on  the  fimt  lloor,  which  is  rather  small  for  the  number  of  scholars 
aitliough  not  open  to  more  serious  objection  on  this  account  than  many  of  the  National  schools.  The  teacher 
B a itoman  Catholic,  and  had  never  been  tram^  m any  institution.  He  seemed  a quick,  intelligent  man, 
remndmg  one  forcibly,  by  his  manner  and  conversation,  of  the  traditional  description  of  the  old  Hedge  school- 
aster.  His  pupils, _ according  to  his  own  account,  average  in  number  from  forty  to  fifty.  As  then-  attend- 
auce  IS  capncioi^  his  annugement  ^vltl^  them  is  weekly,  The  ‘ beginners,’  who  constitute  the  largest  number, 
pay  2U.  a week  j the  spellei-s,  who  average  fifteen,  3<f,  ; and  tho  ‘ readei-s,’  of  whom  there  ai’e  six,  Cd.  ■ but  he 
”•  I 2 
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reaches  from  six  to  seven  or  eight  shill  iigs.  • . u.  Pm.i-in  rntholics  anti  daily  leiirued  their  Catechism, 

Brothers'  hooks.  There  weJe  two  Protestants  in  the  school,  hut  they  Avere  requii-ed 

\\ddch  was  exj,ilamed_tothem  hy  the  master . ineie  Roman  Catholic  children,  'fliey  were  also 

by  the  master  to  retire  during  the  rebgious  oareuts  mit-ht  choose,  and  use  them  imstead  of  the 

liimitted  to  bring  with  them  any  Avriti;<:,  avitlimetic,  and  the  master 

hooks  ofthe  Christian  Brothers.  The  subjects  ynpUsh  mfxmmaa-  The  school  being  situated  almost  on 

laid  special  stress  on  his  efforts  not  siui>rising  to  hear  that  some  boys 

die  qLy,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  the  chief  also,  that  occasionally  pupils  of  a more 

learned  geometry,  algebm,  and  the  elements  _ seafaiing  pui-suits ; and  hut  for  the  assist- 

matme  age  came  to  be  specially  prepared 

ance  derived  from  this  source,  lie  would  scaicely  cliiUh-en  seemed  intelligent,  and  xvere  much 

de':™'™.?:*  »p;cted.  A.o,t  o«e-.l«d  of  tho.e  w,  gi*' 

366.  The  appgveBlly  Eomistog  oondRion  of 

densely  mliatated  Ba„„  time  it  must  be  observed  that  some  of  these 

m“"o?  of  consideration  tvhether  a simflar  stimulus  to  regular 

attendance  cannot  he  used  m all  cases.  nr-rommodation  for  the  wants  of  the  population  I 

357.  With  regard  to  the  by  the  tables  at  the  he|inmng  of 

discovered  nothing  which  con&cts  with_  t g redundancy  of  parochial  schools,  which 

this  portion  of  my  report.  No  c=omplmnt  was  J St-  Anne’s  parish,  in  a, 

SLrlir5Tre“fUud17au\ppondix,  makes  some^i^^^^^^^  observations  on  the  state  of 
education  in  the  district  to  which  it  is  Inchicore  which  I have  included  in  the 

rrotTSrict  many  national  sekools,  and  only  a few  parochial  schools,  but 

“ 'Sf  S^ond1ow“^^  laetuu p “or“o°  th“  umro“SooJ.‘  “ 

Donuybrook  ajd  the  Roman  Catholje  P*™**  P™,f‘ school  then  con- 
encourage  the  attendance  of  all  children  ov  y . settled  that  the  rector  should 

tained  two  departments,  one  for  boys  and  the  7he  other.  Both  of  these  clergy- 

appoint  iighbourhJod,  and  their  successors  do  not  follow  the  same  line  of 

men  are  no  longer  hving  m the  neig  do  however,  I have  reason  to  think  incorrect,  as 

conduct  with  respect  to  the  schoo  s.  orrancement  The  tradition  of  the  appointment  of  the 

Mr.  Vernon  was  entirely  tL  mSfi  M the  boys’  school  is  a Roman  CathoHc,  whilst 

teachers  has,  however,  been  observe  , are  Protestants  Whether  under  tlie  previous 

tho  head  teacher  of  the  girls’  and  the  mfauts  scho^  ,,  tCschool  vvas  obtained  I do  not  know, 
circumstances  the  attendance  of  children  Pr-festants  has  been  decreasing.  From  information 

but  during  tbo  last  few  years  the  I aonld 

which  1 received  from  the  ““‘f ' S At  preBCnt  the  proportion  of 

conolnde  that  no  great  success  had  ' f National  schools  where  the 

Protestants  attending  the  j i>,rteslant  population  of  tho  district  is  not  quite  onc- 

seholats  are  chiedj  Roman  Caft  to  Catholic  population.  Of  the 

ire:nS=ari-i\r:^^^^^^ 

“T^rlot  :fdS“m*a\“^^  "l  which  Mr.  Vernon  has  kindiy  supplied 

will  be  found  in  Appendix  lU.  to  my  .„„i,  kenfc  in  excellent  repair  and  in  good  order,  are 

„„?"elTS?erpJ;iVr  Thtr;Ma£'w"as  very  sensiL,  ye.  n„n«e  of  the  room, 
were  occupied  to  the  « orient  at  my  visit;  the  police  found  1 1 1 scholars 

of  Aom^ve^eTprotesta^nts  Of  the  wlm^  -mber  Se 

reached  the  third  class,  and  that  the  arger  p attend  school  before  they  reached  the  second 

master  told  me  that  very  few  of  the  Jojo  tlie  seerd  Is.  was  not  much  larger, 

class,  but  that  the  number  of  those  a flip  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  accounts  for  the 

This  argues  ill  for  the  state  of  op  .^vritc  The  ageht  which  hoys  leave  school 

unusually  large  proportion  of  persons  u fishing  boats,  whenever  their  services 

is  very  early  ; as  soon  as  they  are  able  they  8°  f in  which  tliey  can  obtain 

are  required.  Besides  attraction,  a J in  the  second 

employment.  1 examined  tbeboys  in  and  to  spell  with  more  than  tho  usual 

L\res?“Trbo;f  SftS^^^  worked  sums  in  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  pregremme 
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correctly  and  rapidly  ; the  boys  in  the  second  class  were  a little  backward,  but  fairly  correct  in  their 
work.  The  school  appeared  to  be  most  efficiently  conducted;  the  boys  were  very  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  the  teachers,  judging  from  a lesson  to  which  I listened,  well  qualified  for  their  posts.  The 
number  of  classed  teachers  was  three,  and  there  was  one  monitor,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  head 
teacher  had  been  trained  in  the  model  school,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class.  He  con- 
ducted the  evening  school  also,  and  his  annual  salary  from  all  sources  amounted  to  £102,  exclusive  of 
a good  service  pension,  which  I understood  the  inspector  had  suspended.  The  portion  of  the  salary 
paid  by  the  National  Board  was  £52,  the  manager  paid  him  £30  on  account  of  the  day  school,  and 
£20  for  the  night  school,  but  took  the  school-fees.  A residence  at  the  school  was  provided  rent  free 
lor  the  teacher,  where  also  his  son,  who  was  the  first  assistant,  lived. 

374.  The  night  school  was  not  in  operation  during  my  visit,  but  some  returns  which  have  since 
been  forwarded  to  me  show  that  the  average  attendance  during  the  month  of  September  was  fifty- 
one,  and  that  the  average  age  was  thirteen  years.  A copy  of  these  returns  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  III. 

375.  The  master  told  me  that  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in  Westland-row  Schools  injured 
had  seriously  injured  his  school.  The  class  of  boys  who  in  former  times  used  to  remain  at  his  school  V tte  estab- 
now  attended  these  notwithstanding  the  distance  at  which  they  were  situated.  He  gave  me  to  under- 

stand  distinctly  that  the  parents  were  strongly  recommended  by  their  clergy  to  send  their  clnldren  to  Christian^ 
the  Christian  Brothers  in  preference  to  the  National  schools,  because  of  the  more  religious  training  lirothsrs. 
given  by  the  former. 

376.  The  girls’  school-room  was  not  so  large  as  the  boys’  room,  and  was  rather  crowded,  though  the  Girls’ school, 
number  present,  sixty-five,  was  considerably  less  than  the  number,  ninety-five,  which  the  room  could 
accommodate.  The  number  returned  by  the  police  was  ninety-two,  including  five  Protestants.  Eight 
scholars  had  advanced  beyond  the  second  class,  but  I was  told  by  the  schoolmistress  that  the  majority 

of  the  girls  left  school  before  they  reached  the  third  class.  I examined  the  girls  in  the  fourth  class 
and  some  of  those  in  the  second.  The  writing  and  spelling  were  far  above  the  average,  and  the  • 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  though  limited  in  extent,  was  remarkably  accurate.  They  worked. 
the_  sums  I gave  them  correctly,  and  were  able  to  write  down  in  figures  a number  of  six  digits  which- 
I dictated ; this  was  an  accomplishment  which  no  other  school  children  whom  I saw  possessed. 

The  number  of  classed  teachers  was  two,  but  no  monitresses  were  employed.  The  head  teacher 
was,  as  has  been  mentioned,  a Protestant,  but  the  assistant  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  on  her  their 
duty  of  giving  religious  instruction  devolved.  The  head  teacher  had  been  trained  in  Dublin,  and 
was  in  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  ; her  salary  amounted  to  £62,  of  which  sum  the  National  Board 
contributed  £42,  and  the  manager,  £20 ; a residence  at  the  school  was  provided  for  her  rent  free. 

377.  The  infant  school  was  the  smallest  of  the  three  ; it  was  held  in  a room  of  sufficient  size,  but  not  Infant  schooL 
well  ventilated.  There  was  space  for  seventy-two  clnldren,  the  number  present  was  sixty-four,  out 

of  136  on  the  roll,  the  number  present  at  the  visit  of  the  police  was  sixty-five,  of  whom  five  were 
Protestants.  Five  of  the  children  had  begun  to  read  in  the  Second  Book,  and  still  remained  in  the 
infant  school.  The  principal  teacher  was  a Protestant,  the  assistant  and  the  monitress,  Catholics, 
and  the  religious  instruction  was  almost  entirely  given  by  them,  though  when  any  Protestant  children 
attended  the  head  teacher  instructed  them.  Her  salary  from  the  National  Board  was  £24,  and  from 
the  manager,  £15,  and  a residence  rent  free  was  provided  for  her. 

378.  This  school  was  built,  I was  told,  by  the  late  Lord  Herbert,  and  its  chief  local  support  is  given 
by  the  agent  of  the  Pembroke  estate.  The  school  is  now  vested  andhad  been  visited  by  the  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Works  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1868.  The  amount  contributed  in  the  locality 
towards  the  teacher’s  salaries  in  1866  was  £1 17,  besides  £12  derived  from  school-fees.  The  aid 
given  by  the  Board  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £237  8^,-.  Ad.,  but  tliis  includes  the  grant  to  the 
evening  school,  towards  the  expense  of  which  the  sum  of  £36  10s.  Icf.  was  raised  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Vernon  has  sent  a full  account  of  the  sums  expended  on  this  school  by  Lord  Pembroke’s 
guardians  since  1866,  which,  with  the  rest  of  his  valuable  information,  wilTbe  found  in  Appendix  III. 

379.  The  Irishtown  schools  have  not  always  been  national  schools,  but  were  formerly  in  connexion  irishtown 
with  the  Church  Education  Society.  The  local  support  was,  however,  insufficient  to  maintain  the  schools 

and  they  were  placed  under  the  National  Board.  They  are  uon-vested.  The  patron  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  °° ' 

WaU,  the  chaplain  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Ringsend,  who  first  established  the  school,  collected  the  funds 
with  which  the  buildings  were  erected,  and  is  the  patron.  He  sent  me  some  valuable  remarks  on 
the  state  of  education  in  this  district,  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix  I.  to  my  report. 

380.  The  school-rooms  are  large  and  well  appointed,  but  not  well  ventilated.  The  boys’  school-room  Boys’ school, 
is  on  the  ground  floor,  the  girls'  on  the  floor  above.  In  the  boys’  school  sixty-four  scholars  were 
present  out  of  105  on  the  roll ; the  number  returned  by  the  police  was  only  seven  ; so  the  school 

cannot  have  been  in  full  operation  when  the  attendance  was  counted. 

381-  Of  the  scholars  on  the  roll  ninety -three  were  Protestants  and  twelve  Roman  Catholics.  A very 
largo  proportion  of  the  scholars  had  reached  the  third  class,  and  I was  told  that  it  was  very  unusual 
for  boys  to  leave  school  finally  before  they  had  entered  the  third  class  at  least.  In  this  respect  the 
school  presents  a marked  contrast  with  the  Ringsend  school ; probably  the  cause  of  the  difference  is 
the  greater  poverty  of  the  children  who  attend  the  latter  scliool.  I examined  the  fourth  class  and 
part  of  the  second,  the  same  classes  as  I had  examined  at  Ringsend,  and  I found  that  the  boys  were 
distinctly  inferior.  They  attained,  however,  the  average  proficiency  in  the  usual  subjects.  The 
head  teacher  was  assisted  by  a monitor  only.  He  had  been  the  master  of  the  school  before  it  was 
placed  under  the  National  Board,  and  was  continued  in  his  post.  He  had  been  trained  at  the  Chm-ch 
Education  Society’s  school  in  Kildare-place,  and,  after  examination,  bad  been  placed  in  the  first 
division  of  the  third  class  in  the  classification  adopted  by  the  National  Board.  His  salary  from  the  Board 
was  £24,  and  from  the  school-fees  and  manager  £40,  also  a residence  was  provided  for  him  at  the  school. 

382.  The  girls’  school-room  was  smaller  than  the  former,  but  still  was  large  enough  to  accommodate  Girls’  sdiooL 
not  only  the  number  of  scholars  generally  in  attendance,  but  also  the  whole  number  on  the  rolls.  This 
was  sixty-eight— sixty-four  Protestants  aiid  four  Roman  Catholics.  The  number  present  at  my  visit 
was  forty-three,  of  whom  about  twenty  were  little  more  than  infants.  The  girls  were,  however, 
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SIS^aHe  teal  euppoU.  The  private  aubacriptions  in  the  ,eav  1866 

scb?ot  There  arc  National  schools  at  Militown  and  other  places  at  no  great  distance  tvhich  the 
Roman  CathoUc  children  attend  if  they  go  to  school  .at  all.  _ 

^is't  TliPnarochialschoolhadnot  beenmfull  operation  during  thefiist  six  montlis  oi  itsoo.  xiie  uoys 

whom  the  master  aelected  aa  the  moat  at  vaneed.  They  wrote  very  badly.  *»'  Teirknow- 

invlv  had  and  thourii  they  professed  to  have  made  considerable  pn ogress  m authmetic,  ™eir  is  ow 
edie  of  ittfei  elements  L quite  worthless.  The  wretched  state  of  the  school  was  not  so  very 
nntotelligiblo  when  the  long-continued  state  of  disorder  is  taken  „1iM, 

'I'Tip  crirls’  school  was  much  more  satisfactory.  It  is  held  in  a large,  ^\cU  . PP  ’ 

wafkVitt  «ie  nninher  of  ghjon  the  rolls  Sy  wr'™:  - 

tlrh-tv-six  of  whom  four  were  Roman  Catholics.  I examined  tlio  girls  in  the  highest  class,  lliey  wrote 
frnm^diSaVion  aSl  worked  sums  in  arithmetic  without  making  any  mistakes,  and  answered  my 

SrwMchnrBotd  of  ErasmnJ^^^^^^^^  contributed  £30.  and  the  rest  was  raised  by  subscription 
in  the  parish.  A residence  rent  free,  with  gas  and  tiiel,  was  also  provided 

387  The  school  is  supported  principally  by  local  subaeriplions,  the  aid  given  by  the  W 

Cimith  heinn  limited  to  grants  towards  the  teachers'  salaries.  In  1866  the  local  subscriptions  ana 
ICtiorale^telaritf  sermon  prodneed  about  £75.  Besides  tins 

Ar/lm'irir  Hji^i^Gd  teachers.  but  the  religious  instruction  is  proYided  by  tiie  nuns. 

,sT  Thf is  hrid  in  a room  of  snffieient  site,  but  witliont  means  of  ventilation 
eac'ept  by  fteTindows  ^he  room  was  kept  in  eaeenent  repii,  and  ™ 

Inthelige  room,  and  a small  class-room,  accommodation  was 
tLn  the  number  on  the  roll.  The  number  present  at  my  visit  was 

by  the  nolicc  was  ninety-eight.  All  the  scholars  on  the  roll  were  Roman  Catholics.  Rather  more 

than  one  quarter  of  the  boys  present  had  passed  through  the  second  class 

classes  • only  five,  however,  had  reached  the  fourth  class.  I examined  them  and  f 

the  second  class,  with  most  unusually  satisfactory  results.  They  wrote  well,  cou  p 

!nd  had  retrod  the  standard  of  Pt°fioiency  in^rlthmetic  required  in  ^ 

«mnp  knowledge  of  geography,  and  answered  my  questions  with  great  inteUigence.  iliis  senom 
waTonrif  the  hit  wliSh  I saw,  and  could  hardly  be  improved  except  by  the  erection  of  new 
hmldines  The  teacher  told  me  that  many  of  the  hoys  were  tho  children  of  persons  m comfortable 
SSnees  aXat  their  attendance  Jas  fairly  re^nlan  Certainly  the  scholars  showed  none  of 
+bf>i?p  sio-ns  of  poverty  which  can  he  so  easily  noticed  in  the  city  scliools. 

*^390  The  number  o^f  classed  teachers  was  two,  and  there  were  two  monitors.  The  head  jeacher  had 
hoen  traLed  in  Dublin,  and  was  in  the  first  division  of  tho  first  class. 

the  stipend  paid  by  tho  National  Board  was  £70,  tho  manager  gave  him  £12,  and  tho  school 
3iT>f>iinted  to  £9  on  the  average  ; no  residence  was  provided  lor  him. 

391  St  Clare’s  national  school  is  held  in  a largo  room  of  inconvenient  shape,  consisting  of  two  parts 
' at  right  aogles  to  “ch  other,  either  one  of  whiel  would  have  been 

of  children  present  when  I examined  the  soliool,  Ihis  iiumbov  was  72  out  o „(,t’vi.il 

nnmber  returned  by  the  police  was  170,  which  must  mclndo  an  infant 
About  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  girls  had  ^ 

in  tho  fourth  class.  Many  of  the  girls  were  little  mere  than  infants,  the  whole 

remained  at  school  until  they  entered  the  higher  classes,  though  the  small  FoP  „ 

nnmber  contained  in  the  higher  class  would  seem  to  indicate  a less  satisfacto  y .movslilv 

Tho  girls  in  the  higher  classes  wrote  from  dictation  fahlj,  and  then  jj 

correct-  those  girls  in  tho  second  class,  whom  I exammed,  woro  coinparativoly  mfcrioi,  espocialij  m 
Smel  “ the  whole,  the  school  was  cflieiont,  though  by  no  moans  equal  to  the  boy. 

‘tfit-TWastlSlk"  ?“’'trod“tJ“£3fo£ 

traiMd  in  Dublin,  and  was  in  the  third  division  of  the  first  class  ; I™' *“ 
which  sum  the  school-fees  produced  £9,  and  the  rest  was  paid  by  the  NatimaJ  , 

393.  An  orphanage  is  attached  to  the  same  convent,  hut  is  perfectly  distinct  from  the  school,  only 

eight  children  were  there  when  the  police  counted  the  attendance,  T hnvp  slreadv 

394.  Ralph  Macklin's  school  is  on  the  edge  of  this  distriot,  but .»  within  the  “‘I; 
mentioned  this  school  at  § 35,  as  being  very  inefficient,  and  at  the  same  time  pietentio  B. 
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scholars  who  are  nearly  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  go  to  the  parochial  schools;  but  there 

. ® clren.  among  them.  I was  told  that  parents  preferred  this  school  because  attendance 

supposed  to  indicate  the  social  superiority  of  the  scholars.  The  desire  of  obtaining  the 
ins  rue  ion  for  the  children  could  not  have  been  the  motive  which  prevailed  when  the  school 
s se  ec  e , for  it  was  one  of  the  worst  which  I saw.  I did  not  examine  the  girls’  school;  it  is 
ncia  in  a room  of  the  same  house,  which  is  not  large  enough,  and  utterly  without  ventdation.  I 
visited  It  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  found  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  so  intolerable  that  I could 
not  remain  there.  ^ 

395.  The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a board  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  Rector  of  Maynooth  is 
apparently  the  active  member,  and  visits  the  school  once  in  every  week.  In  answer  to  some  inquiries 

< n } adclressed  to  him,  he  gave  me  the  following  information 
( I .)  Ihe  endowment  was  originally  given  for  a poor  school,  to  be  held  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  ; 
..  /« ^ opinion  the  trustees  had  made  it  a daily  school. 

« -ri  amount  of  the  endowment  is  at  present  about  £150. 

C3.1  Ihe  school  einbraces  the  objects  of  a primary  and  better  class  school.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
with  regard  to  religious  instruction ; but  the  childi-en  of  the  Established  Church  are 
Sciipture  and  the  Church  catechism. 

“ The  salaries  of  the  master  and  mistress  are  £45  each,  and  their  posts  are  held  on  the  con- 
r • w T?*  . ® satisfactory  discharge  of  the  duties  attached,  which  they  have  done  most 
laitiiiully  for  many  years.” 

396.  This  concludes  my  description  of  the  primaiy  schools  in  south  Dublin  which  I visited.  Most  of 
the  piincipal  National  schools  have  been  mentioned,  and  all  other  schools  to  which  my  attention  was 
directed.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  my  account  is  but  a partial  representation  of  the 
existing  means  of  educating  the  poor,  because  very  nearly  one-half  the  scholars  attend  the  Chiistian 
lirothers_,  the  convent,  and  the  model  schools,  and  these  were  expressly  excluded  from  the  list  of 
schools,  into  the  circumstances  of  which  I was  to  inquire. 


PART  II. 

Section  IV. — 4.  Schools  in  the  Suburbs  of  Dublin. 

397.  1 now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  purely  suburban  district,  of  which  Kingstown  is 
^le  chief  place,  and  which  coiisists  of  the  towns  of  Blackrocb,  Booterstown,  Monkstown,  Dalkey, 

• ^ ® adjacent  counties.  I was  unable  to  examine  more  than  a part  of  the  schools 

situated  m tlie  distnet,  but  the  general  similarity  which  I noticed  in  the  schools  which  I saw  leads 
mmber  of  cas  °°  advantage  would  have  been  gained  by  extending  my  inspection  to  a greater 

398.  The  following  tables  drawn  up  in  the  same  way  as  those  relating  to  Dublin  indicate  the  pro- 
portion oi  the  children  of  school  age  who  are  attending  schools,  and  the  kind  of  schools  most  frequented. 

Table  L.  ^Attendance  of  Scholars  oh  June  19,  and  estimated  Nuhber  of  Children  of  School  age. 

Booterstown,  Blackbock,  Monkstown,  Kingstown.  &c. 


Sekooi. 


National  Schools,  . 
National  Convent  Schools, 
Conveat  Schools,  . 
Christian  Brothers’ Schools, 
Parochial  Schools,  , . I 

Private  Schools,  A.  * . I 


Estimated  number  of 
school  age,  . 

Per-centage  present 
in  the  school. 
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469  337 

— 
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_ _ 

202 

_ 

_ 
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_ 

156 

_ 

8 

3 4 i09 

83 
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8 - 

6 

13  - 412 

72  _ 
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179 

239  786 

989  491 

14 

16  4 1,177 

184  734 

434 

441 

303  1,240 

1,267  757 

108 

107  76  1,782 

1,815  1,146 

85 

41 

79  63 

78  66 

13 

15  5 66 

65  54 

Booterstow 

National 

school- 


Booterstowil 

parochial 

school. 


Blackrook 

National 

school. 
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,1  in  tl-ir*  tfililea  are  of  two  kinds- Those  distinguished  by  tlie  letter 

400.  The  private  schools  i mentioned  the  rest  entered  as  “ private  schools  A,”  include  two 

the  mhonel  convent  “ Blactroek,  Monhetown,  Stillorgan,  anti  Qlaethnle. 

town,  are  nndor  the  management  of  Moneignor 

402.  The  Bootantown  and  ffiac^  gH,, 

Forde,  the  parish  pneat  of  hnlMing,  ivhich  is  vested  m trustees, 

and  infanta.  “‘5^,7.  “ leding  The^accommodation  is  sufficient  for  a ranch  larger 

has  been  recently  ® f4e  rolls  The  nnraber  present  was  fifty-four,  all  of  them 

nnraberotsch^ 

Roman  Catholics,  but  the  ponce  louiiu  J . ^ i-,a,i  been  trained  in  the  model  schools  and  was 

schoolmaster  had  salary  amounted  in  all  to  £82  ; of  this  sum  tlie  National  Board 

in  the  first  division  of  the  J^^^t  , rvas  derived  from  school-fees-  No  residence  was  provided. 

!fUteacWwrs™lf  to  increase  li  income  considerably  by  giving  private  i™‘™rt'Ora 

The  teachei  \ . „ o-vpnt  nart  of  the  teacher’s  spare  tune  was  spent  in  this  sort  of 

The  manager  told  me  .B®  Be  i ■ g ^ ^ I heard  ; hut  it  is  strange  that  other  teachers  do 

wori.  It  IS  the  "”ly  “ Irway.  iSs  ^cans  of  adding"  to  the  teachers  salary 

not  no  pLons  are  to  ho  found  desirous  of  receiving  mstirac- 

nofwonld  a“hnr^^^^^^^^^  gnaliifca.ions  bo  likely  .0  oh, am  pnvate  pupils,  and  they 

“ «3  ‘ ThriSLlrcot-raV  in  rary“S“ects  very  different  from  all  other 

cient  to  accommodate  the  ^ ^,1  j 4 p„is„n  the  air  which  entered  by 

ventdatmn  SdVen  presJnt  was  119,  the  number  on  the  roll  145.  aR  of 

the  door  and  both  girls  and  infanta,  were  collected  in  the  largo  room,  but  I 

them  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  so  0 ■ . » , ^ class-room,  which 

"Ss’'fdteeJhntlatMypre^ 

slmffie  Si Stioi  " ».f  “"'y- 

ments  for  boys  § ' . , b„t  their  writing  and  spelling  were  both  very  poor,  and 

boys  were  very  backward  , t ey  ,.  . , . „^teiit  In  this  subject,  however,  their  work  was  more 

their  knowledge  of  anthnmticwas^^^^^^^  others  more  than 

|rsciistS^ 

Their  P“»"  YZeoSo  took  thelf  cffild?en  Sth  them°when  they  moved.  Books  or  clothes  were 
monendy,  and  of  course  took  t .j,,  p„,.  regiiW  attendance,  but  they  did  not  prove  very 

given  to  the  children  at  Christmas  as  lewmns  0 ^ 

effective.  “ ”ot  ekamme  Wture  The  teachem  of  both  schools  had  been  trained  in 

good  Bchool-imom  well  “PP  model  schools.  They  Kvod  in  the  school-honsc  and  were  provided 
the  Ohnroh  Education  Socie^^^^^^  paid  £32  lOi.,  the  schoolraisiress  £22  10..,  besides  the 

I^tt^lrwas  recoNerffi  The  school  was  entirely  dependent  on  local  snbscrip- 

‘To’fi^TfeSirktwSs^^^^ 

fourth  elasses  a.^^^^^^^^^  etaSard  prescribed  in  the  programme.  These 
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school.  The  number  of  scholars  on  the  roll  was  352,  all  Roman  Catholics.  The  school  was  conducted 
by  two  Sisters  of  Mercy,  who  came  over  daily  from  the  convent  at  Booterstown  ; they  were  assisted 
by  one  pupil-teacher,  five  senior,  and  six  junior  monitresses.  The  proportion  of  girls  in  the  third 
class  was  about  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number,  and  I was  told  that  most  girls  reached  the  third 
class  before  they  left  school  finally.  None  had  reached  the  fourth  class. 

_ 407.  Theseschoolsweroalso  underthe  management  ofMonsignorForde;  he  told  me  that  in  addi-  Local  support 
tiop  to  the  aid  granted  by  the  National  Board,  he  was  able  to  collect  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the 
buildings  in  a proper  state,  and  to  make  any  addition  or  alteration  that  might  be  necessary,  besides 
supplementing  the  salaries  of  the  teacliers,  not  only  of  these  schools,  but  also  of  others  situated  in 
the  parish. 

408.  There  is  a small  parochial  school  in  connexion  with  the  district  church  at  Blaekrock,  but  it  is  can-sfort 
little  more  than  an  infant  school.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  thirty  children  were  present,  eighteen  girls  and  parociiiai 
twelve  boys,  two  of  them  Roman  Catholics.  The  schoolmistress  said  that  when  the  boys  were  old 
enough  they  generally  went  to  the  Booterstown  school,  but  that  girls  frequently  remained  with  her. 

One  or  two  oi  tlie  hoys  remained  at  this  school  because  their  sisters  were  there,  and  the  parents 
did  not  wish  their  children  to  be  separated.  The  room  was  of  good  size,  airy  and  light,  but  was  not 
w oil  supplied  with  furniture.  The  mistress  lived  in  the  house,  and  was  provided  with  gas  and  fuel  • 
her  salary  amounted  to  £24  annually.  ’ 

409.  At  Kingstown  the  Christian  Brothers’school,  and  a convent  school  in  connexion  with  the  National  Kingstown 
Board,  are  the  most  important  schools.  I visited  the  former  on  a very  unfavourable  occasion,  ChrLstian 
when  many  of  the  hoys  wore  at  the  church  assisting  at  the  celebration  of  some  festival  peculiar  to 

the  place.  I went  over  the  school-room,  and  examined  some  of  the  hoys  who  were  present.  The 
schools  seemed  to  me  to  he  almost  exactly  like  those  at  Drogheda,  which  I have  described  in  a 
previous  part  of  my  report.  Some  of  the  boys  here  were  more  advanced  than  any  in  that  school. 

There  was  a class  learning  Latin  in  preparation  for  the  entrance-examination  at  Maynooth  ; and  the 
director  told  me  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  teaching  French  to  some  boys.  The  class  of 
boys  who  attend  this  school  was  unusually  mixed ; many  boys  were  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  w'ho  Jiistureof 
were  in  comparatively  easy  circumstances,  whilst  the  parents  of  others  were  labourers  in  the  harbour,  ^ 
and  many  of  them  exceedingly  poor.  The  boys  of  tliis  class  were  less  regular  in  their  attendance! 
and  remained  at  school  for  a shorter  period  than  the  others,  and  very  few  of  them  reached  the  highest 
department  of  the  school,  but  they  were  treated  in  the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  boys.  No  great 
objections  were  made  by  the  parents  to  the  association  of  their  cliildren  with  those  of  a different 
class  ; yet  elsewhere  I was  assured  that  it  would  he  useless  to  try  to  induce  persons  of  what  may  be 
called  the  lower  middle  class  to  send  their  children  to  schools  attended  by  the  poor. 

4 1 0.  The  number  of  boys  present  when  the  police  counted  theattend  ance  was  354.  all  of  themRonian 
Catholics.  A Protestant  had  attended  the  school  for  some  time  quite  lately  without  receiving  any 
religious  instruction,  or  joining  in  the  devotional  practices  of  the  rest  of  the  school,  but  he  had  left  the 
school  for  another,  because  Jus  solitary  position  among  companions  of  another  religion  was  intolerable. 

A similar  reason  may  liave  weight  with  Protestant  parents  elsewhere  in  making  choice  of  a school  to 
wliich  they  should  send  their  children.  Indeed  it  has  lieen  mentioned  to  me  more  than  once  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  that  a few  Protestant  children  in  a Roman  Catholic  national  school  might  be 
perfectly  protected  from  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  their  religion  on  tlie  part  of  the  teachers, 
but  that  no  regulation  could  neutralize  the  effect  of  association  with  Roman  Catholic  children, 

4 ! 1.  The  convent  school  is  conducted  by  nuns  of  the  Dominican  order,  who  also  maintain  a school  National 
of  a higher  class  which  is  not  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  The  poor  school  is  held  in  a convent  schooL 
large  building  detached  from  the  convent,  and  which  can  be  approached  without  passing  through 
the  ground  in  which  the  convent  stands.  The  school  is  divided  into  three  branches,  an  infant  school, 
a school  for  girls  who  have  passed  through  the  infant  schools,  and  another  for  girls  who  have  come 
to  school  in  a state  of  ignorance,  and  at  an  age  too  advanced  for  the  infant  school.  This  arrange- 
ment is  in  some  respects  excellent,  as  I have  frequently  found  in  large  schools  of  this  kind,  that  a 
class  of  little  children  contained  a few  girls  of  much  greater  age  than  the  rest,  and  who  were  generally 
the  most  ignorant  of  the  number.  Not  uncommonly  these  great  girls  had  been  placed  in  a class 
far  too  advanced  for  them,  simply  in  order  to  save  their  feelings.  All  the  school-rooms  were  good, 
and  though  well  filled  were  not  at  all  over-crowded.  They  were  well  provided  with  school 
furniture,  and  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  proficiency  of  the  girls  whom  I examined  was  not  as 
great  as  might  have  been  desired.  They  were  decidedly  inferior  to  most  girls  of  the  same  standing 
itMvriting,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  I selected  the  two  higher  classes  in  the  upper  school,  which 
niight  have  been  expected  to  contain  the  best  scholars,  so  that  their  unsatisfactory  state  ai'gues  ill  for 
tlie  efficiency  of  the  rest  of  the  school.  I was  unable  to  see  the  report  hook  in  which  the  daily  attendance 
is  registered.  It  ivas  doubtful  whether  tlie  roll  had  been  taken,  though  the  hour  at  which  it  ought  to 
have  been  done  was  past,  and  no  one  seemed  to  know  what  had  become  of  the  books.  The  school, 
generally,  seemed  to  want  organization,  and  a morc^efficient  staff  of  teachers.  The  number  of  children 
present  when  the  police  counted  the  attendance  *was  592,  340  girls,  and  252  infants,  all  of  them 
Roman  Catholics. 

412.  Kingstown  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Monkstown,  but  thei-eare  two  parochial  schools  situated 
in  the  district,  one  at  Monkstown  and  the  other  at  Glu-sthulc ; the  latter  is  in  the  district  attached 
to  the  church  at  Kingstown,  known  as  the  Mariners’  Church.  Both  arc  in  connexion  with  the  Church 
Education  Society.  The  Monkstown  school  contains  separate  departments  for  boys,  girls,  and  Monkstowa 
infants  ; the  infants’  school  is  not  hold  at  the  same  place  as  the  others,  and  has  no  connexion  with  parochial 
them,  except  that  tlie  manager  is  the  same  for  all  the  schools.  I visited  the  boys  and  girls’  schools 
only.  They  are  hold  in  a largo  building  near  the  church,  containing  a residence  for  the  teachers  as 
well  as  the  two  school-rooms.  These  arc  very  good  and  well  supplied  with  furniture;  but  the 
passages  by  which  they  are  approached  were  very  sensibly  deficient  in  ventilation.  The  number  of 
scholars  on  the  roll  of  each  school  was  the  same — oighty-three,  all  Protestants ; the  number  present 
in  the  boys’  school  twenty-eight,  in  tho  girls’  schoortweiity-three ; the  corresponding  numbers 
II.  K 
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retnmsd  by  the  police  were  twenty  and  twenty-one,  I ox-aminod  half  the  Bcholars  in  each  school, 
inclndiiiK  the  two  higher  classes,  the  thh-d  and  fourth.  The  hoys  wrote  well,  the  girls  fairly,  from 
dictation-  in  aritlimctic  the  boys  were  rather  more  advanced  than  the  girls,  but  their  worliwas  notat 
all  more’ accurate.  Both  boys  and  girls  did  fairly  in  this  subject.  History  and  geography  were 
learnt  the  latter  with  more  success  tlian  the  former.  On  the  whole  the  school  seemed  to  be  fairly 
efficient-  the  boys’ department  in  particular  seemed  to  bein  a satisfactory  state.  Tlie  master  and  mistress 
were  manied.  and  occupied  the  school-house.  Theirjointsalaiy,includingthcmaster’sstipcnd  as  parish 

clerk,  was  £80.  Gas  and  fuel  were  provided  for  them.  The  master  had  been  trained  in  thelSational 

model  schools,  but  the  mistress  had  received  no  special  training.  r^-u  \ 

4 1.1.  I visited  the  school  at  Glasthule  in  company  with  the  Rev.  11.  Hamilton,  Inspector  of  the  Church 
Education  Society,  when  he  made  his  annual  inspection  of  the  school.  He  kindly  furnished  me  with 
a copy  of  the  report  which  he  made  to  the  Society  on  the  school ; this  will  be  found  in  the  appendices 
to  my  report,  and  shows  clearly  what  sort  of  supervision  the  Society  exercises  over  schools  m 
union  with  it.  The  buildings  were  very  fair  and  quite  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils  assembled. 
There  are  two  rooms,  one  for  boys  the  other  for  girls  and  infants.  Fifty-three  boj's  were  present  m 
the  former,  thirty-seven  girls  iii  the  latter.  At  the  visit  of  the  police  five  days  before  ours  forty-six 

• boys,  twenty-two  girls,  and  eighteen  infants  were  present. 

414.  Mr.  Hamilton  examined  the  lower  classes  in  the  girls’  school  very  rapidly,  promoted 

•many  of  the  scholars  to  a liigher  class,  and  then  dismissed  all  the  children.  He  then  sent  for 
the  two  higher  classes  from  tlie  boys'  school,  united  them  with  the  corresponding  classes  in  the 
Girls’  school,  and  made  them  read  the  parable  of  the  taros  verse  by  verse.  Their  Bibles  were 
taken  away  and  they  began  to  write  the  parable  as  well  as  they  could  from  memory,  with  such  an 
interpretation  of  it  as  they  could  invent  or  remember.  Whilst  they-n-ere  thus  enpgod  Mr.  Hamilton 
examined  the  younger  boys  and  made  a large  promotion.  It  should  be  noticed  that  a small  gratuity 
is  given  to  the  teacher  for  every  scholar  promoted.  The  e.vamiiiation  of  these  boys  was  as  rapid  as 
iu  the  case  of  the  same  class  of  girls,  and  I could  form  no  opinion  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  which 
the  children  possessed.  As,  however,  the  children  remain  at  school  long  enough  to  reacn  the  higher 
classes,  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  them  is  a sufficient  test  of  the  usefulness  of  the  school. 
After  the  little  boys  had  been  dismissed  the  higher  classes  of  boys  and  girls  were  called  upon  to  show 
what  they  had  written.  They  stood  up  in  class  and  read  in  turns  what  had  been  written  on  the 
slates.  The  account  of  the  parable  they  gave  was  very  good  and  contained  less  imitation  ot  Biblical 
lancruage  than  I should  have  expected.  Their  comments  were  not  very  closely  connected  with  the 
subleets,  but  consisted  of  vague  generalities  expressed  in  the  ordinary  language  of  sermons.  Indeed 
I could  not  but  think  that  the  recollections  of  previous  Sundays  had  supplied  the  material  of  most  of  the 
compositions,  t should  like  to  have  seen  the  actual  writing  on  the  slates,  hut  Mr.  Hamilton  seemed  to 
think  that  any  interruption  of  the  ordinary  course  of  the  e.Kaminatiou  was  midcsirahle.  He  atterwarcls 
read  alist  of  words  for  them  to  spell,  which  most  of  them  raeceeded  in  writing  eon-ectIy_;  but  an  exercise 
of  this  sort  is  not  a good  test  of  habitual  accuracy  in  spelling.  Long  passages  from  Scripture  were  then 
repeated,  and  questions  on  other  portions  of  Scripture  which  had  been  specially  prepared  were 
angered  readily  and  weE.  The  handwriting  of  the  scholars  was  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  tested 
by  an  examination  of  the  copy  books,  whilst  they  were  working  sums  which  Mr.  Hamilton  proposed. 
The  last  sum  given  was  an  example  of  compound  long  division,  which  two-thirds  ot  the  scholars 
finished  correctly.  Some  elementary  questions  on  geography  and  grammar,  which  were  answered 
with  intellio-ence,  would  have  concluded  the  examinatiou  had  not  the  schoolmaster  obtained  permis- 
sion to  ask  some  difficult  questions  in  all  subjects,  in  order  to  sliow  the  proficiency  wluch  tlie  best 
pupils  attained.  One  or  two  of  the  boys  gave  a fair  explanation  of  the  raeanmg  of  the  terms 
longitude  and  latitude,  and  calculated  the  difference  in  time  between  two  places  whose 
lono’itudes  were  given,  without  understanding,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  tffio  principle  of  the  method 
they  adopted-  The  impression  which  I received  from  this  part  of  the  c.'camination  wa^s,  that  some 
of  the  more  promising  scholars  had  acquired  a good  deal  of  misceUaneous  information,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  estimate  the  real  value  of  their  knowledge.  The  school  was  considered  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  those  in  connexion  with  the  Society,  and  my  expenence  leads  me  to  think 
that  his  opinion  is  just.  r • 

415.  The  Stillorgan  schools  were  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr.  Hamilton  as  especially  worthy  ot  a visit,  out 
he  did  not  accompany  me  on  this  occasion.  The  schools  contain  separate  departments  for  boys,  gir  s, 
and  infants.  The  two  former  occupy  rooms  which  form  part  of  the  same  building;  the  last  is  in  a 
separate  building.  The  boys  and  girls’  schoolrooms  were  both  of  them  excellent  and  in  admirable 
order.  The  accommodation  was  sulficient  for  a considerably  larger  number  of  children.  The  number 
of  scholars  present  in  each  school  was  the  same— seventeen,  all  of  them  Protestants  ; the  numbers 
returned  by  the  police  were,  for  the  boys’  school  twelve,  and  for  the  girls’  school  nine.  In  both  schools 
the  scholars  were  more  successful  than  usual  in  writing  from  dictation,  but  their  knowledge  ot  antti- 
metic  was  very  limited  and  inaccurate,  though  not  belowthe  average  of  parochial  schools.  Ihemtant 
school  wanted  ventilation,  and  was  rather  crowded;  many  of  the  children  in  it  might  have  been 
transferred  to  the  other  schools  with  advantage,  as  they  were  far  too  old  for  an  inf^t  school.  Lmlurcn 
were  kept  in  the  infant  school  until  they  were  able  to  read  a book  of  the  same  difficulty  as  the  beconu 
Book  of  the  series  published  by  the  National  Board,  and  in  consequence  some  of  the  infants  were  ol 
tolerably  mature  age.  In  these  schools  unusual  efforts  were  made  to  procure  regular  attendance,  anu 
prizes  of  books  or  clothes  were  annually  given  to  the  pupils  who  had  attended  the  school  most 
regularly.  Books  were  the  rewards  preferred  by  most  of  the  children,  so  that  it  may  be  easily 
believed  that  their  condition  was  far  removed  from  poverty.  The  number  of  teachers  was  three,  one 
in  each  school ; they  had  all  been  trained  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  school  m Kildare-placa 
The  salary  of  the  schoolmaster  was  £40,  including  his  stipend  as  parish  clerk,  ihe  salary  ol  tii 
girls’  schoolmistress  was  £24,  and  of  the  infant  schoolmistress  £21 . A residence,  with  duel,  was 
iprovided  for  each  of-  the  teachers, 
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PART  III. 

Workhouse  Schools. 

in  exnminntion  of  ordinary  schools,  aituafod  Wo,r„™„ 

m the  dibtiict  assigned  to  me..  There  still  remains  one  class  of  schools  of  which  I visited  a few 
T ' i"®  population  in  genoral-worldiouse  schools.  These  axe 

show  the  rif  “ ‘'>®  therefore,  in  constructing  the  tables  which  SZaS'to,i. 

show  the  numbeis  of  olnldren  actually  at  school,  I hare  taken  no  acconnt  of  workhouse  schools 
As  the  inmates  ol  public  institutions  m which  workhouses  are  included,  form  a class  by  themselves 
m the  Census  retiinis,  any  error  in  estimating  the  proportion  of  children  of  sclioolige  actually 
in  attendance  at  school  by  exclndiiig  those  attending  workhouse  schools  was  avoided  by  omitting  the 
inhabitants  of  pubbe  institutions  from  the  sum  of  the  population  ^ ® 

4 1 r.  The  workhouse  schools  which  1 visited  were  situated  at  Naas,  Drogheda,  and  in  Dublin  ■ where 
there  are  two  workliouses.  ‘‘■.-i-tu,  trucic 

4 1 8.  All  these  schools,  except  the  South  Dublin  workhouse  school,  were  in  connexion  with  the  National 

Board.  Grants  of  books  wore  made  to  them  ou  condition  that  the  rules  applying  to  nonwested  schools 
were  observed,  and  the  Inspectors  or  other  officers  deputed  by  the  BoaJd  freely  admitted  Ho 
bomThy'^tlm^  salaries,  and  other  expenses  connected  with  the  school  were 

419.  I visited  the  school  at  Naas,  but  did  not  e.xamine  tho  children.  The  rooms  were  lame  and  v 

well  appointed,  very  superior  to  tho  ordinary  National  seliool-rooms  in  eve^rerect  In  one 
room  the  girt  and  infants  were  collected,  in  the  other  the  boys.  The  nimbeJ  of  girls  was 
fifty-five,  and  of  male  infants  fifteen;  the  number  of  boys  thirty,  all  of  them  Roman  Catholics 
Rone  of  the  children  were  very  old,  and  m this  respect  the  school  diifered  from  all  other  work- 
house  schools  which  I saw.  I understood,  however,  that  when  they  were  old  enough  the  boys  were 
sent  to  work  in  the  fields  for  a portion  of  the  day,  and  the  girls  engaged  in  household  wo4.  In 
^e  girls  school  were  two  teachers,  both  of  them  classed  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  National 
Board;  the  pnncipal  teacher  was  paid  £25,  the  assistant  £l2,  annually.  The  schoolmaster  had  no 
assistance  ; he  also  was  a classed  teacher  ; his  salary  was  £30.  All  the  teachers  lived  in  the  work-- 
house  free  of  expense,  but_  the  children  were  considered  to  be  under  their  charge  out  of  school 
hours,  a he  school  was  entirely  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  workhouse,  and  the  children  were 
not  allowed  to  leave  their  part  of  the  building.  Many  of  them,  I was  told,  were  orphans  or  had 
been  deserted  by  their  parents.  ^ 

420.  The  school  ut  Drogheda  ms  in  man,  respects,  like  the  last-mentioned  school.  The  rooms  were  D„gW. 
larj,e,  airy,  and  -well  fmmshed,  but  some  of  the  scholars  were  much  older  than  those  in  the  school  'workhouse 
at  .Naas.  The  rule  here  was  to  keep  both  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  until  they  were  fifteen 

years  o d,  and  tlien  to  transfer  them  to  the  adult  ward.  The  school-hours  were  different  from  those 
generally  adopted.  Workm  school  lasted  from  nine  o’clock  until  one,  and  the  rest  of  the  dav  was 
spent  by  those  boys  who  were  old  enough  in  field  worlc,  and  by  the  girls  in  household  work  Many  of 
them  become  habitual  paupers  ; they  leave  the  house  for  a short  time,  and  finding  life  outside  inore 
disagreeable  than  they  e.xpected,  return  to  the  place  which  is  to  them  their  home  a'heir  early  life 
and  education  in  the  workhouse  effoctuaUy  prevents  any  such  feeling  of  repiK^rance  to  the  life  of  a 
pauper  as  is  common  among  the  poor  who  have  not  entered  its  walls.  The  children  who  have 
parents  m tbe  house,  and  who  follow  their  parents  in  their  frequent  departures  from  the  workhouse 
return  to  it  as  hopelessly  pauperized  as  those  who  always  remain  in  the  house,  and  lose  the  advan- 
tage 01  the  education  which  regular  attendance  in  the  school  affords, 

thirty-eight  scholars  were  present,  with  one  exception,  aU Roman  Catholics. 

Jiiight  01  them  were  m the  third  class,  the  rest  had  not  advanced  so  far  ; a larger  number  of  boys  ought 
to  have  reached  the  higher  classes  in  a school  like  this,  where  the  attendance  is  so  much  more  regular 
than  m ordinary  schools,  and  where  the  boys  remain  to  so  late  an  age.  The  proficiency  of  the  hoys 
whom  I examined  lyas,  however,  unusuaUy  great.  They  wrote  from  dictation,  and  worked  sums  on 
paper  for  the  first  time  m their  lives,  yet  the  results  were  very  superior  to  those  which  I was  accus 
tomed  to  obtain.  The  hoys  were  able  to  spell  correctly  and  write  legibly ; their  arithmetical  work 
was  in  general  correct,  and  qmte  as  quickly  done  as  in  other  schools.  In  the  girls’  school  thirty-five 
girls  and  four  little  hoys  wei-e  present ; all  of  them  Roman  Catholics.  Ten  had  readied  the  third 
class,  and  though  not  quite  equal  to  the  hoys,  -were  very  superior  to  most  girls  of  the  same  standing 
m ordinary  schools.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  both  boys  and  girls  in  this  class  were  of 
considerable  age  ; three  of  the  hoys  were  fifteen  years  old,  and  only  two  under  eleven  years  • four 
of  the  girls  were  above  twelve,  and  only  three  under  ten  vears  of  age. 

422.  The  schoolmaster  had  been  trained  in  the  model  schools,  and  wasin  the  second  division  of  the 
third  class;  the  schoolmistress  had  also  been  trained,  and  was  in  the  same  class.  Their  annual 
salaries  were  £25  and  £20  respectively,  and  in  addition  to  this  they  lived  free  of  expense  in  the 
workhouse. 

423.  The  schools  of  the  North  Dublin  Union  workhouse  are  divided  into  distinct  establishments.  The  Konh  Dublin 
girls  schools  are  at  the  workhouse  in  North  Brunswick-street,  the  hoys’  are  situated  in  tlie  suburbs 

of  Dublin.  The  buildings  of  the  latter  are  merely  wooden  sheds,  which  were  used  as  habitations 
during  one  of  the  severe  attacks  of  cholera  whicli  the  city  has  suffered,  and  afterwards  were  taken 
by  the  guardians  of  the  NortJi  Dublin  union  in  order  to  relievo  the  crowding  in  the  workhouse^  The  iJoys'  school, 
school  accommodation  consisted  of  three  rooms  which  communicated  by  folding  doors  and  could  be 
thrown  into  one  large  room.  They  were  very  hot  but  fairly  ventilated  and  not  at  all  crowded,  as  the  space 
was  suflicieiit  for  280  scholars,  and  the  number  actually  j-)resent  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifteen. 

The  furniture  was  sufiicient  and  good,  in  fact  everything  had  been  done  to  make  the  rooms  fit  for  their 
purpose,  but  without  overcoming  the  radical  defects  of  such  a building.  Still  many  ordinary  National 
schools  are  worse  lodged.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll,  that  is,  the  nuinhcr  of  boys  actually  living 
in  the  house  was  143,  but  some  of  thorn  were  absent  from  the  school  and  at  work  when  I made  mv 
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visit.  The  master  told  me  that  all  boys  above  the  age  of  twelve  were  kept  in  the  school  during  half 
the  day  only  ; the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in  teaching  them  some  trade.  After  the  age  of  sixteen 
had  been  reached  the  boys  were  no  longer  retained  in  the  school,  but  were  transfeircd  to  the  adult 
ward,  unless  some  means  of  employment  could  be  found  for  them.  This,  however,  could  seldom  be 
done,'  as  boys  from  the  workhouse  found  it  almost  impossible  to  get  masters  to  take  them,  and,  iiv 
consequence,  many  of  them  became  habitual  paupers  whilst  they  were  still  young.  Others,  who  do 
succeed  in  getting’work  often  return  to  the  house  in  order  to  lead  a life  of  comparative  idleness.  Some 
enlist,  or  go  to  sea,  and  they  return  to  tlie  workhouse  loss  frequently  than  any  others.  The  school- 
master  told  me  that  the  prejudice  against  workhouse  boys  was  not  altogether  groundless,  ^icy 
were  unaccustomed  to  really  hard  work,  and  were  neither  willing  nor  at  first  able  to  exert  them- 
selves in  the  same  way  as  other  boys  who  had  been  used  to  hard  labour  from  much  earlier  age. 
The  education  given  in  the  workhouse  schools  is  good  enough  to  fit  the  boys  for  situations  requiring 
something  more  than  mere  manual  labour,  but  very  few  persons  arc  willing  to  trust  such  bf>ys  ; and 
thus  these  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  are  unavailable.  The  prospects  of  those  boys 
appear  to  be  almost  hopeless.  No  one  could  fail  to  notice  the  difference  between  the  appearance  of 
the  scholars  in  this  school  and  of  the  scholars  in  ordinary  schools.  Hero  the  boys  showed  none  ot 
the  signs  of  want  and  destitution,  but  they  had  a dull  and  almost  brutal  look,  winch  I noticed 
nowhere  else.  About  three-fourths  of  the  wdiole  number  were  orphans  or  deserted  by  their  parents  ; 
the  rest  the  children  of  paupers  resident  in  the  house.  Nearly  onc-tbircl  of  the  bnys  present  had 
reached  the  third  class.  Six  were  in  the  fourth  class,  but  they  were  older  than  the  rest.  Ibo  boys 
could  write  and  spell  better  than  most  boys  of  the  same  standing  in  other  schools,  and  tlicir  arith- 
metic work  was  better;  yet  they  seemed  much  less  quick  and  intelligent  than  the  boys  usually  met  with 
in  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  was  three,  two  of  them  Komaii  Catholic  the  other  1 rotcstaiit. 
The  head  teacher  had  been  trained  in  the  model  schools,  and  was  in  the  third  division  of  the  first 
class.  All  the  teachers  were  boarded  and  lodged  free  of  expense  in  the  workhouse.  The  head 
teacher  was  p.’.id  £45,  the  second  £40,  and  the  third  £35  annually. 

Infant  school.  424.  Thcrc  wasan  infant  school  for  boys,  which  1 did  not  visit,  in  which,  according  to  the  return  ^ado 
by  the  police,  ninety-one  children  were  present.  The  girls’  schools  are,  as  1 have  said,  a part  of  tlio 
workhouse  itself.  There  are  two  school-rooms;  the  larger  used  by  the  girls’  school,  the  other  hy 
the  infants’  school.  The  latter  was  not  at  all  crowded  and  in  excellent  order.  The  children  were- 
well  clothed,  and  seemed  much  better  cared  for  than  the  children  in  the  ordinary  National  schools. 
Girls'  school  The  girls’  school-room  was  large,  airy,  and  very  well  supplied  wi(li  furniture.  Ihe  number  of  scbolais- 
present  was  lofi.  of  whom  eight  were  Protestants;  many  were  of  comparatively  advanced  age,  and  a 
fair  proportion  had  reached  the  third  or  fourth  class.  I examined  the  tliird  class,  winch  contained 
twenty  girls,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  ten  years  old  and  the  eldest  fifteen.  They  could  read  well 
and  ivrite  fairly;  their  spelling  was  not  very  correct,  and  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  hmitod  ; 
but  they  did  not  fall  below  the  average  proficiency  of  girls  in  the  same  class.  Better  results  might 
have  been  expected  in  a school  where  the  attendance  of  a large  portion  of  the  scholars  is  so  regular. 

425.  The  teaching  staff  was  large,  consisting  of  the  schoolmistress  and  two  classed  assistants,  besides- 
two  girls  who  acted  as  monitresses  witliout  being  paid  for  their  services.  All  the  teachers  ^y^re 
Roman  Catholics.  The  principal  teacher  received  £3.5.  each  of  the  others  £30  per  annum ; they  lived 
free  of  expense  in  the  workhouse.  The  infant  schoolmistress  received  £20  besides  board  and  lodging. 

426.  The  girls  were,  of  course,  far  better  clothed  than  most  of  the  scholars  m ordinary  schools  and 

showed  no  trace  of  poverty  or  want,  but  they  seemed  far  less  briglit  and  intelligent.  I was  told  that 
no  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  the  girls  with  employment  when  they  became  old 
enouo-h  to  work.  Soon  after  the  age  of  fourteen  most  of  them  were  sent  out  as  servants,  no  objec- 
tion being  made  to  them  on  account  of  their  pauper  education.  Many,  however,  afterwards 
returned  to  the  workhouse  either  because  they  did  not  like  work  or  when  they  had  left  one  place  and 
were  waiting  for  another.  More  than  lialf  of  the  girls  were  orphans  or  deserted  children  ; the  rest 
came  into  the  house  with  their  parents  and  left  it  again,  commonly  remaining  out  for  very  short  periods, 
only.  To  girls  of  this  class,  of  course,  the  remarks  just  made  do  not  apply.  _ 

South  DuUin  427.  The  schools  of  the  South  Dublin  workhouse  are  not  in  connexion  with  the  Natmnal  Board  and 
Union  schools  are  denominational,  at  least  to  such  an  extent  that  separate  schools  are  provided  for  Protestants  .iiid 
denoraiua-  Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  system  is  eight : an  infant  school  for  Roman  Catholics 

;Nat!onai  of  both  sexes,  a senior  and  junior  school  for  Roman  Catholic  boys,  and  a school  for  Protestant  boys  ot 

system  o£  in-  all  ages,  a senior  school  for  Roman  Catholic  girls,  two  junior  schools  for  Roman  Catholic  guL,  aiul 
fh.  one  school  for  Protestant  girls  of  all  ages.  The  National  school  books  are  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Roman  Catho-  schools,  and  the  programme  issued  by  the  Commissioners  is  used  to  regulate  the  course  of  instruction  ; 
lie  school  only.  jjj  Protestant  schools  the  books  used  are  the  same  as  those  commonly  found  in  parocliial 
schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  teachers  had  been  trained  at  the  National  model  schools,  the  1 rotos- 
tants  at  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  in  Kildare-place.  The  two  methods  of  instruction 
are  here  in  operation  under  vei-y  similar  circumstances,  and  an  excellent  opportunity  is  afforded  ot 
estimating  their  relative  efficiency-  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  that  although  the  children  in  t le- 
two  sets  of  schools  are  of  the  same  age,  and  living  in  the  same  place,  yet  the  Protestant  children  are 
constantly  changing,  whilst  most  of  the  Roman  Catholics  remain  in  the  bouse.  Thus  the  Protestant 
teacher  has  to  contend  with  the  difficulty  of  irregular  attendance  which  scarcely  affects  the  Roman 
Catholic  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  pupils  is  very  muchlargcr  in  the 
Protestant  schools  than  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools.  All  the  school-rooms  were  very  good  an 
well  supplied  with  furniture.  The  Homan  Catholic  schools  were  more  crowded  than  the  others,  but; 
in  them  there  was  space  for  more  scholars.  i ^ n i,  x 

Roman  Catlio-  428.  The  Roman  Catholic  infant  school  contained  120  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  between 
lie  infant  two  years  and  a half  and  seven  years.  The  schoolmistress  was  assisted  by  three  monrtressM,  w m 
school.  cjjosen  from  the  other  schools,  but  were  not  paid  for  their  work.  The  proportion  of  teachers  t» 

children  is  smaller  in  this  school  than  in  ordinary  schools,  but  the  children  evidently  did  not 
suffer  from  want  of  care. 
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429.  Ihe  junior  gir  s schools  had  been  recently  formed  ; the  girls  in  each  were  of  the  same  standing  Ruman  Catho- 
and  age,  and  were  only  placed  in  separate  schools  because  their  number  was  so  lai'ge.  Formerly  Wc  junior  girls’ 
thej  had  been  divided  according  to  their  proficiency,  but  the  present  arrangement  had  been  adopted 
with  the  hope  of  exciting  some  emulation  between  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  the  two  schools. 

1 number  of  scholars  in  one  school  was  sixty-one,  and  in  the  other  sixty-eight.  In  each  one 
classed  teacher  conducted  the  school  without  any  assistance  except  from  monitresses  who  were 
not  paid  for  their  work.  Some  of  the  girls  in  each  school  had  been  placed  in  the  third  class, 
fell  short  of  the  standard  required  in  the  programme.  Their  writing  and  spelling  were  in- 
ditterent,  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  limited  and  their  w’ork  incorrect. 

_ 4:i0.  The  senior  girls’  school  contained  scholarsin  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  only.  The  girls  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
higher  class  were  not  at  all  superior  to  the  others  as  far  as  I could  discover,  and  certainly  aU  were  senior  girls' 
inferior  to  girls  of  the  same  standing  in  ordinary  schools.  This  was  the  case,  notwitlistanding  the 
greater  age  of  the  girls  in  this  school.  Their  writing  was  very  bad,  but  for  this  the  teacher  tlone 
was  to  be  blamed,  for  she  made  them  practise  an  illegible  angular  hand  which  she  considered  good  • 
their  spelling  was  very  bad,  hut_  they  were  more  successful  in  arithmetic.  The  number  of  girls 
present  in  the  school  was  thirty-six  ; all  were  more  than  twelve  years  old,  and  some  of  them  more 
than  fifteen. 


43  i.  The  Protestant  school  was  almost  the  worst  1 over  examined;  the  girls  read  badly,  wrote  badly 
could  not  spell,  and  were  very  ignorant  of  arithmetic;  yet  some  of  them  were  by  no  means  young 
Ihe  number  of  girls  present  was  thirty,  of  all  ages,  from  two  or  three  years  to  sixteen. 

432.  The  Roman  Catholic  boys’  schools  were  much  like  ordinary  National  schools  of  the  same  kind. 
The  Junior  school  contained  boys  in  the  first  class  and  a few  in  the  second,  the  senior  school  the 
rest,  ihe  number  present  in  the  junior  school  was  ninety-four,  of  whom  seventeen  were  in  the 
second  class.  The  teacher  was  assisted  by  two  monitors  who  were  not  paid  for  their  work.  In 
the  senior  school  sixty -six  boys  were  pre.sent,  of  whom  thirty  were  in  the  third  class,  and  nineteen 
in  the  fourth.  Some  of  them  were  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  and  none  appeared  to  be  less  than 
eleven  or  twelve.  'J'he  boys  in  the  fourth  class  wrote  well,  and  were  able  to  spell  tolerably  • they 
worked  suras  m practice  readily  and  correctly,  the  most  satisfactory  of  all  those  which  I examined 
The  schoolmaster  was  assisted  by  three  unpaid  monitors. 

433.  Ihe  Protestant  school  was  better  than  the  girls’ school, but  not  equal  to  theRomanCatholicboys’ 
school.  The  hoys  in  the  highest  class  could  write,  but  their  spelling  was  had ; they  had  learned  a little 
arithmetic  and  were  able  to  work  sums  in  tlie  four  simple  rules  correctly,  hut  were  not  so  successful  with 
examples  of  the  compound  rules.  The  number  present  was  twenty-one;  the  eldest  boy  was  only 
fourteen  j ears  old,  and  some  were  little  more  than  infants.  The  teacher  was  agisted  bj’  one  unpaid 
monitor. 


Protestant 
ptU’  school. 


Rompn  Catho- 
lic boys’ 
schools. 


Protest.-.nt 
boys’  schools. 


4^34.  The  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  were  equal,  £-35  a year ; four  of  the  female  teachers  received  Saiariss  »f 
£25,  but  the  teacher  of  the  infant  school  only  £20.  'i’hey  all  lived  in  the  workhouse  free  of  expense 
but  were  expected  to  take  charge  of  the  children  at  all  times.  ^ ’ 

435.  The  master  of  the  workhouse  gave  me  much  the  same  account  of  the  scholars  in  these  schools 
as  I bad  heard  at  the  other  schools.  He  said  that  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  remained  for  a 
short  time  in  the  school  was  large,  and  their  consequent  irregularity  in  the  attendence  at  school 
prevented  any  satisfactory  progress.  The  Protestants,  as  I have  ulreadv  mentioned,  were  especially 
remarkable  for  the  brief  period  during  which  they  remained  continuously  in  the  workhouse. 

436.  These  schools  were  certainly  less  efficient  tiian  those  of  the  North  Dublin  workhouse,  and  the  Comparison  of 

cause  of  the  inferiority  can,  1 think,  be  easily  assigned.  In  these  schools  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  schools 

children  is  much  smaller  than  in  the  others,  and  the  number  of  children  who  live  permanently  m 

the  workhouse  is  a smaller  fraction  of  the  whole  number  present  at  any  time.  Thus  the  teachers  have  Forth  DubHn 
at  once  more  children  to  teach  and  worse  material  to  work  upon.  The  arrangement  of  the  schools  Union, 
adopted  does  not  allow  the  teaching  power  to  be  used  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  The  boys’ 
schools,  for  instance,  are  divided  into  three  distinct  schools,  each  under  a separate  teacher.  One 
teacher  has  eighty  boys  under  bis  charge,  another  100,  and  the  third  only  twenty.  If  tlie  smaller 
school  were  combined  with  either  of  the  others,  the  tivo  teachers  would  be  able  to  conduct  one 
school  of  100  or  120  boys  much  more  efficiently  than  the  single  teacher  can  now  manage  the  school  of 
1 00  boys.  In  tlie  girls  school  also  a combination  which  would  allow  two  or  more  regular  teachers  to  he 
present  in  the  same  room,  would  render  the  efficient  performance  of  the  work  of  teaching  much  more 
attainable.  This  method  is  adopted  in  the  North  Dublin  schools.  In  the  boys’  school  three  classed 
teachers  were  provided  for  1 15  boys,  and  they  were  all  present  in  the  same  room  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  the  greatest  assistance  to  each  other  in  the  work  of  teaching.  The  arrangement  in  the  girls’ 
school  is  the  same,  only  the  proportion  of  teachers  to  scholars  is  larger;  three  teachers  for  106 
^holps.  The  North  Dublin  schools  are  visited  by  the  Inspectors  of  National  schools  ; the  South 
Dublin  schools  have  no  such  advantage. 

437.  This  concludes  the  account  of  the  schools  which  I visited  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry.  I have 
endeavoured  to  give  a plain  narrative  of  facts  which  I observed,  uncoloured  by  my  own  opinion.  The 
result  will  I hope,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a just  estimate  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  existing  means 
of  educating  the  poor  in  those  districts  to  which  my  report  relates. 

438.  The  appendices  which  follow  contain  some  important  information  relating  to  23articulav  schools, 
and  a collection  of  answers  to  a circular  of  questions  which  I sent  to  all  persons  living  in  the  district  who 
wero  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  education.  Jluch  of  the  contents  has  been  embodied 
m ray  report,  but  the  original  documents  are,  in  many  cases,  worthy  of  study. 

439.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  sense  of  the  courtesy  which  was  shown  me  by  all  jiersons 
with  whom  I was  brought  in  contact  in  the  eonrse  of  my  inquiry.  I must  notice  especially  the 
assistance  wliich  the  teachers  of  sciiools  gave  me  in  the  work  of  school  examination,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  they  supplied  me  with  all  information  that  I desired. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  niy  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  King. 
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70  EOYAL  COMMISSION  OF  INQUIRY,  PRIMARY  EDUCATION,  IRELAND. 
Appendix  I. 

The  following  cii-ctilaa-  of  questions  with  which  I wfus  supplied  from  tlie  office  I sent  to  all.persons  whom  I 
thought  likely  to  be  able  to  give  useful  infoi-mation  on  the  different  subjects  mentioned.^ 

The  answei-s  were  not  veiy  numerous ; all  which  extend  beyond  a few  words  are  subjoined. 

1 Tha  means  of  education  in  your  ueighhourhood-  Are  they  sufficient  for  the  poorer  classes  ? t i i ii  it 

2 KS“  e?f  parents  to  avail  themsolvos  of  the  existing  moans,  When  it  exists  is  it  due  to  the  distance  of  schools,  the  amount  of 

schooi-fees  in  the  teacher’s  skill,  religious  and  conscicutious  objections,  umh.l.ty  to  forego  cluldrea  s wages,  or  any 

other  cause  that  you  can  assign  ? „ . , , 

3.  Industrial  occupations  that  pres-ail  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  tlioir  effect  ou  school  attendance. 

4 Plans  for  securing  increased  or  more  regular  attendance. 

5.  I.ocal  aid  that  may  he  expected  in  providing  proper  and  efficient  schools. 

8.  Government  aid.  Is  it  ever  abused  or  misapplied? 

7 Comparison  of  schools  aided  by  the  State  or  unaided,  in  reference  to  efficiency. 

8.  Mixed  education,  i.«.,  education  of  children  of  different  religious  denommatior- 

9.  Gratuitous  education.  , , , , ^ ■ , • . , o 

10.  Schools  for  boys  and  girls.  Is  the  popular  feolmg  m faTOur  of  tho  head  teacher  being  a master  or  a mistress  r 

11.  Evening  schools. 

13.  Eagged  schools. 

On  any^'onVonim  questions  suggested,  or  on  any  subject  connected  with  the  question  of  primary  education,  I shall  feel  ohUged  by  tbe 
full  expression  of  your  views. 

From  (he  Very  Rev.  J.  Spratt,  B.B.,  Patron  of  St.  Whitefnar-street,  National  Schools. 

1.  There  seems  to  be  suffldent  school  accommodation  for  the  children  in  attendance 

2 There  is  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Catholic  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  under  tlie  management  of  tlie  Catholic  clergy 
or  tile  Catholic  relieious  bodies.  They  would  not  be  willing  to  send  them  to  schools  under  Protestant  ruanagemenl,  oven  to  National 
schools  Bevond  this  I am  not  aware  of  any  rehictance  on  the  part  of  parents  to  avail  thoiiiselves  of  the  existing  means  of  education ; but 
there  is  freoucntlv  inabUity  or  indifference.  ’ Tbe  inability  arises  from  poverty,  consequent  upon  tbe  often  recurring  wantof  employinmt. 
WhOT  the  parents  cannot  lind  employment,  as  so  frequently  happens,  and  in  some  trades  at  certain  intervals  and  for  long  periods,  they 
are  oblined  to  keep  the  chihlren  at  home  for  want  of  clothing,  andnot  unlreqiiently  on  account  of  msufficiency  of  food. 

The  apathy  of  the  parents  arises  mainly  from  their  own  ignorance,  in  the  fii'st  instance,  and  secondly,  from  their  not  perceiving  any 
immediate  h^efit  to  be  derived  from  education  in  ibdr  humble  callmgs.  No  doubt,  bad  babits  also  are  engendered  when  thev  arc  obliged 
to  keep  their  children  at  home  Uirougli  poverty,  so  that,  even  when  they  again  find  employment,  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  their 

onnortunities  as  promptly  and  pnnctnally  as  if  there  had  been  no  inteniiption.  .,  . ,. 

^3  We  introduction  of  sewing  and  other  machines  has  caused  the  withdrawal  of  a number  of  young  girls  at  an  ^bor  age  than  war. 
hitherto  customary,  owing  to  the  immediate  remuneration  given,  no  lengthened  apprenticeship  being  necessary.  This  has  the  effect  of 
allm^ni:  a much  smaller  number  of  cbildren  to  attain  to  the  higher  classes  in  the  female  schools.  With  this  exception  the  mdus tr.d 
ocenpatioD?  of  the  neighhouihood  are  only  those  of  the  ordinary  trades,  to  which  children  arenot  put  untd  the  usual  age,  for  serving  their 

apprenticeship  ijopg  of  reward  and  legal  compulsion.  There  remains  litdo  to  be  done  to  rerider  the  schools 

attr^activc  while  there  is,  as  a rule,  nothing  to  make  them  repulsive  or  objectionable ; so  that,  speakmg  at  least  for  the  citj-,  littie  can  bo 
done  bv  lical  parties  to  tender  the  attendance  larger  or  more  regular.  To  offer  rewards  to  the  parent  for  sending  them  children  to  school 
would  'entail  enormous  expense,  not  to  speak  of  other  .and  more  objectionable  r^iUts.  One,  then,  naturally  falls  back  on  the  powe  of  be 
law  It  is  dangerous  to  have  recourse  to  legal  assistance  to  make  parents  avail  themselves  of  so  groat  a blessing  as  education,  but  when 

onewalksthrom'htUestreetsof  Dublin  and  sees  crowds  of  children  lying  about  idle,  durmg  scUool-hours,  Ueanug  and  seeing  eveiything 

from  which  thei-'should  be  carefully  guarded,  getting,  in  tact,  trained  la  vice,  while  their  neglecttul  parents 
for  keeping  them  from  school,  it  seems  wrong  to  allow  such  a power  for  eyd  to_ 
must  be  admitted  that  such  a law  would  not  be  a greater  intetfr 

existence,  such  as  Vaccination  Act,  Factory  Act,  &e.  , ...  j a:  • . u 

5.  Very  Uttle  local  aid  may  be  expected  in  my  neighbourhood  in  proTidmg  proper  and  efficient  schools. 

8 No  snch  abuse  or  misapplication  has  come  under  my  notice.  , u , 

7 The  principal  schools  attended  by  the  CathoUc  poor,  of  which  I am  able  to  speak,  unaided  by  Parliament,  m the  neighbourhood,  are 
the  Christian  Brothers’  aohoob-to  the  efficiency  of  whose  system  such  high  testimony  has  been  borne,  that  it  is  almost  imneces^ry  for 
me  to  add  a word  in  its  favour  It  is  to  be  noted  regarding  these  schools,  that  they  not  only  enjoy  tliat  confidence  of  tho  parents  which  is 
accorded  to  aU  schools  conducted  by  the  Catholic  rdigioiis  bodies,  but,  that  their  system  of  secular  instruction  seems  to  commend  itself 
sp^aDy  to  the  approval  of  the  parents.  I attribute  this  to  the  fact,  that  the  Christi.an  Brothers  liave  aimed  specially  at  pvmg  effective 
imtrucrioniu  the'^sential  branches,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  confinmg  them  junior  classes  to  these  subjects,  and  not  extending 


offer  no  reason  whatever 

in  the  hands  of  untoreseeiiig  people.  And  indeed  it 

with  individual  freedom  and  p.areiital  right  than  many  already  in 


school,  they  are  introduced 
essential  branches,  and  I think 
infants — being 


their  course  until  the  children  arrive  at  the  higher  olHsses,  when,  if  their  parents  can  allow  them  t 
to  a more  extended  course.  This  system  it  must  be  admitted  secures  to  the  pnpils  solid  mstniction  m tin 

thanarentslike  to  see  that  done.  In  the  National  schools  an  opposite  course  is  taken,  the  children,  e . . , , * - 

introduced  to  the  abstruse  subjects  of  English  grammar,  to  geography,  and  many  other  branches.  Another  and  theprmcipal  advantage 
SThe  Christian  Brothers’  schools  possess  over  the  National  schools  is  that  being  ui.restncted  by  any  ride  forbiddmg  reference  to 
religion  during  thehours  of  secular  instruction,  they  are  able  to  pursue  a constant  and  unceasing  system  of  moral  and  religious  training  of 

the^nunils  check  a tendency  to  any  vice  by  the  most  effective  mc.ans— the  motives  and  aids  of  religion,  and  obtain  a moral  control  over 

their  pupils  which  is  not  permitted  to  the  teachers  of  a National  school,  all  of  which  tells  on  the  tone  of  tlie  school,  and  tends  to  render  it 

**e”^In  the  011^01  Dublin  there  is  practically  no  mixed  education  outsWe  of  the  model  echooU.  Each  rfiligious  denomination  lias  its  own 
schools,  and  the  parents  of  one  denomination  will  not  send  their  diildren  to  schools  under  the  management  of  another ; thus,  m my 
neighbourhood  the  Catholic  parents  would  not  send  their  cbildren  to  St.  Bndos  National  school,  because  it  is  iin^der  the  management  of 
theSrotestant  Eeclor  (oth^ise  one  of  the  most  popular  and  charitable  gentlemen  in  Dublin),  whilst  on  the  other  band  I rotwtant 
children  are  not  sent  to  my  schools.  Wo  aro  indeed  hampa'ed  bg  a code  of  rules  constructed  for  an  imaginary  mixed  attendance  but  m 
fact  the  schools  are  purely  denomiiiationil,  With  regard  lo  mixed  education  1 would  refer  you  to  the  resolutions  presented  by  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  to  Mr.  Cardwell,  sviien  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  as  embodying  the  views  of  the  Catholic  clcrgs'  of  Ireland.  , , 

9 In  all  cases  in  which  the  circumstances  of  the  parents  enable  them  to  contribute  towards  the  educauon  of  their  children,  I think 
payment  should  be  enforced,  as  it  tends  to  make  tliem  take  a greater  interest  in  the  progress  of  their  cliiUlren,  tosc-  ‘ — 

lessons  at  home,  and  attend  school  constantly  and  punctually.  But  I should  be  sorry  to  sc 

^''iffi'T'here  are  no  such  schools  ii/theoity  of  Dublin,  except  in/anf  schools,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  teniier  age  of  the  chilih’en,  female 
te^her|ar^decid^y  not  on  the  whole,  pcriiaps.  been  very  successful— hut  no  doubt  they  have  a great  many  difficulties  to  contend 

with.'  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  under  very  judicious  management,  and  with  adequate  means  of  instruction  some  might  not  be 
carried  on  with  advantage  to  the  yoimgraenof  thooity.  At  the  same  time,  as  our  boys  are  generally  left  at  school  till  a tolerably  achai 
a"G  they  do  not  stand  so  much  in  need  of  instruction  as  they  would  in  a factory  district,  where  there  is  a demand  tor  labour  at  oven  tlie 
^ri'iest  age.  This  absence  of  manufacturing  enterprise  perliaps  supplies  another  reason  that  ovciiing  schools  are  not  so  mutli  required 

Ijgfg namely,  that  there  are  not  so  many  opportunities  for  adyancoment  tc 

consequently  no  motive  for  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge.  I do  not  kn. 

here  I should  consider  such  decidedly  objectionable.  , ..t  • , 

12  There  is  no  doubt,  a great  deal  of  poverty  among  the  class  from  wliioh  the  children  attending  the  National  schools  are  ihawn,  and 

assistance  in  the  form  of  food%nd  occasionally  clothing,  is  often  very  much  needed.  But  the  parents  have  a decided  aversion  to  av.iiling 

?SvL  of  rae^s^ooB  for  the  purpo.se  of  receiving  such  aid.  They  feel  tlie  distiuction  humiliating  and  degrading,  especia  ly  when 
this  distress  is  but  temporary.  It  might  be  possible  to  give  such  assistance  througii  the  medium  of  tlie  ordinary  National  soliools,  and  it 

would  doubtless  induce  greater  regularity  of  attendance.  .i  , ,i.„  n„mrrnus 

13  Infant  schools  may  be  regarded  as  an  aiisolute  necessity  in  the  city,  they  serve  to  presorvo  tlie  diildreii  from  the  numeioiu 
nhvsical  and  moral  liangeis  of  the  streets— affording  them  amusement  and  such  instruction  as  tlieir  years  admit  of,  while  at  the  j™® 
thfy  relieve  the  imrcntsSrom  a troublesome  and  embarrassing  charge,  leaving  them  free  to  pursue  their  various  avocations  oi  attend 

A few^ySrrago  departments  were  veiy  rare,  but  so  tliornugiily  have  they  been  appreciated  by  the  people  tliat  they  have  been 
added  to  nearly  all  the  parochial  and  other  National  schools  in  Dublin,  and  are  ovorywiicre  well  attended.  Spbaw  d d. 
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REPORT  OF  THOMAS  KING,  ESQ. 


From  the  Rev.  W.  FwceU,  G.C. 

of  Sl ’Potri^^J^choolT"  ^ endeaTout  to  give  you  all  tho  iuformatioa  in  my  power.  I speak  only  of  the  neighbourhood 

2 Manv  ^ sufficient  for  the  very  poor,  ao.numerous  in  and  about  Mecklenhurgh-street. 

arises  Witimes  from  poverty  and  nakedness,  many  are  exceedingly  careless,  and  this 

infants  go  o“m^es  “^ain  children  cannot  go  to  school,  as  they  have  to  mind 

are  ndmftted  * i ^ brothers  and  sisters,  but  very  frequently  they  “ mitch."  The  school  is  very  central.  The  very  poor 

3 T^ierP  . V'?  “'■®  '"<l‘«trious,  attentive,  and  kind  to  the  children. 

years  of  age  ory  or  place  of  that  kind  near  the  school.  There  is  no  industrial  occupation  for  children  under  twelve  or  thirteen 

J;  fSr.S"srs“‘!  - .™b„.k- 

succeeaedlc  buildiml  giving  nliarity.  Tlirongli  the  goodnese  of  the  poor,  and  hy  “ penny  a lyeek  " eollectiona,  we 

.nee.M„l  m ^ ““  " “PP"nl'-g  'Kni  until  we  pl.e«l  Or.in  Ip  eonn.alon  with  the  Bond  of  H.tioo.l  Bdnoallon. 

piionlon  r nL»ng  S Goy.,n«,„l„teept  the  ealnle,  for  the  teaehere,  who  are  poorly  paid,  Thn.  I.noml.p- 

,Jk  UsZ'iZ'uriimZl  'ih’o  S h"‘i'“f  a ?”7,’  ‘0“'  “'i*  ®‘“'i  noiioolaatoilnly  olropnatapood, 

' ’"'“P  P“"'  “V  - l-in™  K.okl.nhnBh-.tre.t,  th,  piejority  of  tho  oMdrop,  Be  yr,o, 

to  irnw  W?!"  fT*  f*"”'*’  ‘t*  «Pn«My-  « • mH  • nniroot  thing 

■ or  r.  SSd  womSr  \vLne.™  nn.1  .ohoola,  nor  grown  hoy.  tanght  hy  a mfstr...,  pnl.,.  ,he  hay.  attained  a e.rt.le  eg., 

the  t.l”„  r.™r  of  Ti  te“  ’ " “ “ ““V  P““.  » *•  •■li"  P«  • P™d«f  man  and  married,  I hdi.™ 

I.  IMi3SSg“im1n  r."Sy'lh„7  ““  "nglnMnimyntt,  •«  wh"  havt.  «im 

12.  “ Ragged  Schools,” — The  term  is  insalting  to  the  poor.  There 
a wont  of  employment. 

“Infant  Schools.” — These,  to  my  mind, 


le  poor  schools  in  a city  where  there  is  such  disti 


tpnrf«i-  ao-o  '“vst  important  of  all  schools.  The  proper  training  and  moulding  of  the  children  at 

l.S™  oTSm  gSd  *°  5”“  ‘»P'”"">.  "•  •'  •>“  «"•  importanea  If  infant  mh.ol.  are  well  m.Lged  the,-  lay  the 


I Jiave  thus  roughly  given  you  my  vii..,„. 

I enclose  a reply  regarding  local  support  received. 


7th  Octoher,  1868, 


They  are  merely  local,  and  they  are  the  results  of  my  limited  experience. 

I liave  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

"WiLUAJi  PDE0E3X,  C.C.,  Marlborough-street. 


From  tho  Eev.  W.  Murphy,  C.G.,  National  Gonvent  Schools,  King's  Inns-sVrett. 


le  for  having  so  long  deferred  to  forward  to  you  the  answers  which  I have  deemed  it  incambent  to  glv< 


not  having  Government  aid  the 
o the  few  female  schools  in  this 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  this 


;o  the  inability  of  parents  to  pay  school-fees  for  .their 


Sir, — May  I beg  you  U 

to  the_ inquiries  made  by  yon  in  the  sliect  sent  to  me  anil  which  I .culi., 

1.  The  m^ns,  thongh  considerahlo,  might,  if  under  proper  snpervision,  be  enlarged  with  advantage. 
theiiown«  hrion'%f  their  conscientious  objection  to  place  their  children  under  the  care  of  a teacher  not  of 

- “1  -Vi  sometimes  also  from  the  difficulty  fonnd  to  exist  in  convent  schools  in  procuring  the  classification  which  the 
.iiquirements  of  their  children  u-ould  easily  obtain  for  them  in  model  schools. 

A mi’  n®  tactori^  are  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  children  are  not  kept  from  school  by  the  occupation  they  afford. 
cnLvourii“  “afent^  lo®  e°on"tl.e1rtff'^r®tsf“'®  conductors  of  schools  in  inducing  the  cl.ildren  to  attend  and  in 

5.  ^rcady  the  Catholic  population  of  the  district  are  too  heavily  taxed  for  educational  purposes, 
ing  'thcm  nit  to  h?  ° ; unless  the  vast  sums  spent  on  model  schools,  sums  wholly  disproportionate  to  the  nmuber  of  children  attend- 
ing t^m,  are  to  be  considered  misapplication  of  public  money. 

7.  Comparing  the  National  schools  with  which  I happen  to  be  connected  with  those  in  the  district 
efficiency  of  the  former  is  decidedly  superior  to  tliat  of  the  latter.  This  observation  refers  exclusivelv 
district,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  National  Board.  The  admirable  boys’  schools  under  the  can 
loc^i^v  far  surpass  in  every  respect  any  National  school  of  whicli  I have  any  knowledge. 

8.  Mixed  education  is  certainly  not  beneficial. 

9.  The  education  in  parochial  schools  is,  to  a.  great  extent,  gratuitous,  owin" 

ihildren.  ’a 

10.  Popular  feeling  wouU.seem  to  be  iu  favour  of  having  teachers  of  both  sexes 

11.  Evening  schools  for  girls,  when  under  the  care  of  ladies  of  a religious  order, 
unable  to  go  to  day  schools. 

12.  [ have  no  experience  of  ragged  schools. 

13.  Infant  schools  wholly  indispensable. 

(1.  m the  carrying  out  of  any  plan  that  would  provide  a residence  for  the  teacher  near 

tne  school  would  greatly  tend  to  make  children  attend  in  larger  numbers  and  with  more  regularity. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Mvrsbt. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  Gaffney,  S.J.,  Patron  o/St.  Francis  Xavier's  National  Schools. 

Presbytery,  Upper  Gardiner-street,  Dublin, 

, 27th  July,  1868. 

.V.  to  your  circular  of  the  25th  instant,  on  the  subject  of  primary  education,  I have  only  a few  observations  to  make,  but 

snail  lie  Sappy  to  afford  you  any  information  you  may  require  with  regard  to  the  National  schools  under  my  care.  I am  of  ODinion-T 

1.  That  the  means  of  education  in  tliis  immediate  neighbourhood  are  sufficient  for  the  poorer  classes. 

2.  that  the  attendance  of  children  might  and  ought  to  he  greater. 

8.  1 hat  the  non-attendance  of  the  cliildren  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  tbe  neglect  of  the  parents. 

4.  That  a good  plan  for  securing  increased  and  more  regular  attendance  would  be  a proper  distribution  of  rewards  given  to  the  children 
ccorOing  to  their  attendance  during  the  year,  or  half  year,  which  would  be  easily  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  rolls  in  each  school. 

I have  the  honour  to  he  your  most  obedient  servant, 

King,  esq.  Joax  G.vFFXEr,  s.j. 

From  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Grant,  Wesleyan  Minister,  Manager  of  Lomhard-street  National  School. 

8,  Lower  Abbey-street, 

27th  July,  1868. 

nry  education  in  Ireland  and  ha^  pleasure  in  submitting  my 
— e changed 


Dk.vb  Sin, — I am  in  reeei[it  of  yotir  circular  of  iiinnli-v  respecting  nrim 
opinions  on  some  of  the  points  suggested.  I sliouhi  premise  th.at  by  the  usages  of  tlie  Weslev.an  Methodist  Church  ra....,g 
from  one  place  to  another,  .at  farthest  at  the  end  of  three  years,  so  tliat  my  answers  cannot  have  an  exclusive  refereue'e  Vo  auv  n-iriTnlUr 
locality.  As  I have  been  tiventy-two  years  a minister,  and  during  that  time  occupied  stations  north,  south,  and  centre  of'lreffind  ^^ 
niany  yeare  a member  of  tiie  Education  Committee,  and  taken  a deep  interest  in  everything  touchingprimary  education  in  Ireland  Imav 
perhaps,  claim  some  acquaintance  with  the  subject.  I shall  take  tlie  inquiries  in  ordei'.  ^ 

1 . So  far  os  I know  the  means  of  education  are  sufficient  in  my  present  neighbourhood. 

2.  I have  only  linown  clnldren  to  bo  kept  from  school  from  two  causes ; first,  tho  extreme  poverty  of  the  parents,  being  unable  to  pay  any 
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:o  be  methods  of  me 
.X  ..  nvkins  classes, 
e advanced  1 think  the  popnlav  feeling  is 


d least  evil  for  Ireland. 

of  the  heart  teacher  being  a 


amomil  ol  «>hool-ta  i ..mnj,  tro»  It.  pioilisalll,  «I  parmO,  aad  tMr  am.oju.al  m,m...ao.  la  tt.  «...  w.l»  oMHum. 

No  instance  occurs  to  me  in  wiiich  even  the  poorest  members  of  the  Methodist  Church  neglect  the  education  of  their  children. 

3.  I am  not  aware  that  the  industrial  occupatiens  of  this  ncighbourhoort  prevents,  in 

4 A comimhorv  system  witli  entire  exemption  from  payment  m cases  of  extreme  poverty,  are  the  only  plans  which  1 can  suggest. 

5.  My  experie^ic  is  that  local  aid  cannot  to  any  extent  be  relied  on,  and  that  a much  larger  amount  of  Government  aid  is  imperatively 
rcoiiired  One  .special  renuirement  is  a large  increase  to  the  salaries  of  teachers.  .i  . -r  ..-.ni,, 

’g.  The  onlv  tendency  to  abuse  or  misapplication  of  Govornineiit  aid  wbicli  I liavo  known  has 
religious  ooinmnnitios  to  make  Government  aid  to  schools  a direct  or  indirect  means  of  proiiiotn  g tlie  spreal 

mriu.lE".mt  U»  >>7  «”  ‘ ”•  “■’I'*”''"’ 

of  tcadiers,  and  education  given,  than  tlie  schools  maintained  by  Uie  several  religious  deuoinmatioiis.  , . 

8.  I am  Wrongly,  very  strongly,  in  favour  of  mixed  education.  In  my  judgment  the  bane  of  Ireland  is  the  intense  zed  tor  c^ds  and 

forms  of  worship  as  such  which  prevail  in  this  country.  A spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  biismcM,  of  general  distru^  tfjavil 

the  results  even  now ; but  if  this  Lai  were  fed  and  fanned  by  the  establishment  of  denominational  schools,  ‘ ®.{j  ® g,‘ 

would  greatly  increase.  To  .mite  the  youth  of  Ireland  during  the  period  of  eduentiou,  ud.eU.er  m the  college  '® 

iu  my  opiuton  would  greatly  contribute  to  the  future  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  Primary  schouls^ 
model  scliools,  or  a purely  secular  system  of  education  seem  t"  nf  inr.jr 

9.  Am  in  fayour  of  gratuitous  education,  at  least  for  the  w 

10.  When  the  children  of  schools  for  boys  and  girls  a; 
master ; when  the  children  are  very  young  a mistress. 

11.  I have  not  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  evening  schools. 

12.  I am  doubtful  about  the  success  of  raggi 
periment. 

13.  The  infant  schools  of  the  National  Board  are  extremely  popular  and  deservedly  so.  in  which 

The  establishment  by  the  Government  of  a class  of  schools  intermediate  between  the  National 

ancient  and  modern  languages  as  well  as  science  would  be  taught,  has  for  along  time  seemed  to  me  to  I'®  to  overesU- 

plctenesss  of  National  education  in  this  oountiy,  and  also  to  the  full  eliicienoy  of  the  Queens  Colleges.  It  Thev ore  cnstlv  de 

mate  the  advantages  which  schools  of  this  class  would  confer.  The  Royal  schools  do  not  answer  the  r schooU  are 

nominational,  and  connected  with  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  tl.e.r  curticulum  arranged  accordingly.  ° mtermedm^^^^ 
either  denominational,  and  therefore,  unsuitable  to  a mixed  community,  or  private,  and  therefore,  too  costly  for  the  means  of  the  lower 
grade  of  the  middle  classes.  ...  . . .. 

Trusting  that  I have  clearly  expressed  my  views  on  the  above  subjects,  and  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  doing  so, 

I am,  my  dear  sir,  your  obedient  een-ant, 

C.  L.  GmixT,  Wesleyan  Minister. 

Thomas  King,  esq. 

I asked  Mr.  Grant  to  explain  liis  remai-ks  in  answer  to  question  6,  and  received  the  following  reply 

8,  Lower  Abbey-.street, 
28tb  July,  18C8. 


3 of  ragged  schools  as  siicli  in  this  couiitiy,  but  tbiuk  the  interest  involved  would  justify  ui 


the  lemarka  you  quote 
.... .....  -.  ...™-8  of  spreading  religious 

n December,  1867,  called  tlie  Second 


Mt  pear  Sib,— I am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  27th  instant  and  hasten  to  give  you  some  explauation 
from  my  letter  of  the  same  date.  You  ask  me  to  give  you  an  instance  of  attempt  to  make  Government  aid  a ir 
opinions.  Permit  me  to  refer  vou  to  two  books  issued  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Deceinbt  , 
and  Fourth  Books,  “ revised,"’ and  thereby  judge  of  the  tendency  of  the  teaching  contained  in  the  following  extracts : 

“ Her  ientfs  while  she  namiered, 

The  baby  still  slumbered, 

And  smiled  in  Iter  face  as  she  bended  her  knee ; 

‘ Oh  1 blessed  be  that  warning, 

My  child,  thy  sleep  adorning, 

For  I Glow  that  the  angels  are  whispering  to  thee; 

And  while  they  are  keeping 
Bright  watch  o’er  thy  sleeping, 

Oh ! prau  to  them  softly,  my  baby  with  me.’  ” 

— Sec  Second  Book,  p.  ISO. 

“ Soon  after  the  good  lady  made  the  siffn  of  the  cross  on  her  breast,  and  having  recommended  to  God  the  king  and  her  younj^t  son, 
Thomas,  who  was  present,  gave  up  her  spirit,  which  I firmly  believe  was  caught  by  the  holy  angels  and  carried  to  the  glory  of  heaven, 

/or  sA«  Xod  newer  dons  aiiyfWny  ij  01- (feed,  t/mf  could  emfnryerAsr  fosiny  if.”— See  Fourth  Book,  p.  171.  . . 

I have  given  the  above  extracts  ns  specimens  of  the  books  named  and  underscored  the  parts  against  which  every  Protestaat  in  the  land 
will  protest.  Many  of  the  pieces  have  attached  to  them  the  rather  suggestive  name  of  Dr.  Newman.  These  books  are  the  joint  produc- 
tion (as  compilers)  of  two  Inspectors  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  received  the  sanction  of  a majority  of  the  Commissioners  and  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  cost  the  Government  upwards  of  43,000.  You  will  judge  what  must  have  been  the  pressure  used  to  obtain  a result 
like  this,  and  also  wbetlier  it  does  not  amply  sustain  what  I have  said  of  “ an  endeavtiur  on  the  part  of  certain  religious  communities  to 
make  Government  aid  a direct  or  indirect  means  of  promoting  the  spread  of  their  religious  opinions." 

This  was  what  I had  ebiefiy  in  view  in  mv  letter  of  the  27tU.  I do  not  say  it  was  the  only  tiling  I had  in  view,  but  as  you  asked  me 
for  "an  instance"  I have  given  this  as  one  which  you  may  search  out  without  stirring  up  any  bad  feeling  or  placing  individuals  in  painful 

positions ; and  I humbly  venture  to  think  yon  will  see  it  is  very  suggestive.  . , . t i . »i 

With  regard  to  the  school  under  niy  patronage  1 think  the  average  attendance  is  about  thirty-five,  hut  I am  not  very  dear  as  to  the 
exact  figures.  The  time  of  vacation  is  fully  expired  but  the  school-room  is  being  cleaned  and  painted  nnd  will  not  be  finished  till  the  end 


0 weeks  longer  than  the  agreeim 


1,  my  dear  si 


, your  obedient  servant, 

C.  L.  Graxt. 

Thomas  King,  esq. 

p,S  — Perhaps  I should  add  that  in  consequence  of  the  remonstrances  of  some  Protestant  Churches  in^  Ireland,  the  Commissioners  have 
withdr.awn  the  books  complained  of ; hut  of  course  this  does  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  alter  the  fact ; it  is  rather  an  admission  on  the 
part  of  the  Commissioners  themselves  that  the  charge  was  well  founded. 


From  the  Rev.  R.  II.  Wall,  D.D.,  Cha/plain  of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  Matthew,  Ringecnd,  and  Patron  of  tho 
Irishlown  National  Schools. 

Irishtowx. — Subjects  of  Ixijuiky  proposed  by  the  Commissio.v  of  Phi.ilvuy  Educatiox  in  Ikelaxii,  1868 — Repues  tliereto. 

1.  1 think  they  are — there  are  in  the  English  town  of  Ringsend  (or  Ringsend  proper)  three  schools,  viz.,  boys’,  girls',  and  infant  schools, 
under  the  National  Board— the  two  former  principally  attended  by  Romanists— the  last  by  Romanists  and  Protestants— and  in  tbe  Irish 
town  of  Ringsend,  where  Her  Majesty’s  Chapel  of  St.  Matthew,  Ringsend  (commonly  known  as  Irislitowii  Church),  is  situated,  there  are 
two,  viz.,  a boys’  and  a girls’  school,  these  are  likewise  under  the  National  Board,  principally  attended  by  the  cliildren  of  Protestants. 
Lately  there  have  been  erected  a school  at  Tritonville  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  one  at  Sandymount  by  the  Wesleyans.  Of  these  last 
mentioned  I am  not  able  to  say  anything,  having  been  unable  since  tlieir  erection,  from  delicacy  of  henltli,  to  take  any  active  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  neighbourhood,  Lrth’er  than  my  own  immediate  duties  ore  concerned  when  health  permits,  hut  I have  no  doubt  tliey  will  bo 
efficiently  conducted. 

Of  the  first  five  mentioned  I consider  they  have  been  well  managed,  according  to  the  views  of  the  respective  patrons — some  Protestants 
occasionally  are  found  to  attend  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools  in  Ringsend,  and  vice  versa  some  Romanists  attend  tho  Irislitown  schools,  but 
tills  is  generally  a result  from  mixed  marriages. 

I would  observe,  however,  that  though  ail  the  schools  of  Ringsend  and  Irishtown  are  bona  fide  conducted  in  accordance  witli  the  rules  of 
the  National  Board,  as  far  as  I could  ever  learn,  yet,  _practica%  they  may  be  considered  denominational — the  parents,  through  fear  of 
interference  with  tho  religious  principles  of  their  children,  or  in  many  cases  without  that  fear,  but  unwilling  to  act  against  the  diiectioiis  of 
their  clergy,  selecting  the  school  prescribed  by  them. 

On  tlie  whole,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  No.  1,  the  means  of  the  noiglihourliood  with  the  present  aid  are  sufficient,  wWiout  it 
not,  S3  far  as  literary  education  is  concerned ; but  in(fustriaf  education  is  sadly  needed,  and  there  is  a wide  field  for  it  in  tliese  populous  villages. 
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wi?*  Hfl'Shbourhood  can  complain  of  the  distance  of  the  schools. 

to  this  neighbourhood  in  1818,  there  was  no  school,  except  occasionally  an  attempt  at  ostablishing  a private  school 
hyroomkeepers,  and  when  after  some  time  I attempted  to  build  the  house  in  whicli  the  Irishtown  schools  are  now  carried  on  I could  no 
naighbourhood  a tenth  of  the  sum  required.  By  extern  aid  Ccoilected  I may  say  undique  among  my  private  connexions), 
7 1 the  same  channel  the  annual  expenses  were  for  some  years  maintained,  and  when  this  aid  faded,  it  became 

necessary  to  close  the  schools  until  I got  assistance  from  the  National  Board. 

I shoidd  obseiwe  that  the  care  of  schools  is  unconnected  with  my  official  position  as  Chaplain  of  the  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  Matthew 
ngsend— anything  done  in  that  wayiseartra-o^iaf;  yet  seeing  the  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  surrounding  pauper  population,  I could 
•not  rest  satislied  with  confining  myself  to  my  actual  duties.  I coilocted  as  many  children  as  I could,  sometiiing  between  two  and  three 
Jiunared,  out  of  whom  not  a dozen  could  read,  and  not  double  that  number  could  say  the  Lord's  prayer.  Now,  though  most  of  the  parents 
efirping  before  they  ought,  yet  very  few  of  tliein  leave  school  before  they  can  read,  write,  and  know 
rnX,  3 n matters  Usually  taught  in  such  schools.  I have  noticed,  during  a long  experience,  parents  of  all 

lil  1?"^"  express  a want  of  confidence  in  the  skill  of  tlie  teacher,  especially  when  the  pupU 

wl. ! * u ^®°  ’ ^ “teacher  does  not  know  how  to  teach  him,”  and  (fuit,  perhaps, 

because  said  teacher  require  him  or  her  to  evidence  more  diligence  than  he  or  she  finds  agreeable.  ’ ^ ^ ’ 

J no  not  believe  that  either  here  or  in  any  part  of  Ireland  the  amount  of  school-fees  ranuireii  in  ■NTotinnai  nn  ns-nnUni  .nknni.  i. - 


ehil7o,rnl  1 aiJ' PMt  of  Ireland  the  amount  of  school-fees  required  in  National  or  parochial  schools  keepsany 

child  away  from  school.  On  the  contrary,  the  Irish  undervalue  any  school,  where  education  is  given  gratis.  One  penny  per  week  CtL  fee 
required  m Nat.ona  and  parochial  schools  for  primary  education)  deters  no  one  that  to  have  hrchM  educaUd  ^ ^ 

I rememher  well  the  hwlge  schools  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland,  which  wei-e  well  attended  in  tlio  wildest  parts  of  the  country  and 
where  (notwithstaiiduig  tlie  abuse  winch  it  has  been  latterly  fasliionable  to  iieap  upon  them)  a rougli,  but  sound  education  was  to  b^  liad 
In  tliese  the  fee  varied  from  three  pence  to  t^n  pence  per  week  (according  to  tlie  branches  learned  by  the  pupils),  nor  have  I ever  known  an 

^ ‘^®>’  ®“‘  for  the  edtation  of  their 

3.  The  only  industrial  occupations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Irishtown,  which  affects  the  attendance  at  the  schools  is  fisutvg.  This 

Im,  in^  '’®  '"®5“'”  attendance,  Girh  arc  often  kept  at  home  to  mind  the'  housror 

mplottotXktsote  dilute  on  some  industrial  pursnit,  or  perhaps  to  bring  their  meals  to  fathers  or  brothers 

4.  i have,  svhen  able  to  attend  myself  at  the  schools,  tried  many  plans,  but  witl.out  success;  nor  do  I see  any  that  can  succeed.  The 

general  bulk  of  the  school  pupils  will,  by  good  looking  after,  attend  regularly,  and  must  be  taught  in  classes  To  let  some  come  or  co 
away  at  one  hour,  andsomeatanotherfoe  this  or  that  call  of  Aomedufy,  ivould  destroy  the  efficiency  of  any  school.  To  meet  such  easts 
abit  beUw’"^  school-room,  and  distmct  teachers ; and,  perhaps,  even  if  such  expense  could  be  afforded,  would  not  make  matters 

The  Sunday  school,  when  they  can  be  got  to  go  to  it,  is  the  only  remedy  I see  for  this  class  for  ffirls,  and  the  night  school  for  boys ; but 
such  persons  are  not  easily  induced  lo  go  to  either.  They  generally  acquire  a dtsfiisfe  for  learning^  ^ 

charity  sermons^*^  expected  in  the  neighbourhood  is  already  in  requisition,  viz.,  small  private  subscriptions  and 

6.  I do  not  believe  it  is. 

7.  I have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  that  (although  it  is  not  entirely  what  I would  desire,  vet  perhaps  as 
much  so  as  the  circumstances  of  tlie  country  wUl  admit)  tiie  education  afforded  under  the  National  Board,  fAroaoA  fie  aid  of  Governmmt. 
when  fairly  and  honestly  carried  into  operation,  is  the  very  best,  that  in  my  long  experience  I baveanj-where  met ; and  I farther  volunteer 
an  opinion,  that,  under  the  modtficatton  of  the  rules,  fax  some  years  now  existing,  where  the  patron  is  so  inclined,  the  pupils,  whose  parents 
desire  It,  can  get  as  ^eat  an  amount  of  Scriptural  instruction,  suited  to  their  capacity,  as  reason  or  Scripture  warrants  the  patron  of  any 
school  to  enforce.  Where  the  parents  refuse  to  have  their  children  instructed  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  I never  could  believe  that  either  the 
State  or  the  clergy  of  any  denomination,  have  any  right  to  force  snch  instruction  upon  them.  This,  however,  is  very  different  from  the 
rule,  winch  at  the  first  foundation  of  the  Board  (at  least  the  interpretation  of  that  rule),  required  the  clergyman,  if  the  patron  of  the 
school,  to  be  tlie  instrument  tn  turning  out  the  children  from  the  room  in  which  such  instruction  was  beine- given 

While  this  duty  of  dnving  away  any  children  was  required  of  the  patron,  I declined  seeking  anv  aid^from  the  Board,  even  though  for 
want  of  funds  1 had  to  close  the  schools  until  I found  the  operation  of  the  rule  alluded  to  was  so  altered  that  it  might  be  expressed  in  the 
words,  “ no  restriction,  no  compulsion tlien  I thankfully  availed  mvself  of  the  Government  aid. 

8.  I myself  believe  that  if  the  clerical  element  were  more  limited'  in  its  power  of  interference  with  the  parents  of  the  children,  and  the 
parents  left  to  themselves  to  select  the  schools  to  which  they  would  send  their  children,  the  system  called  ‘‘mixed  education"  is  not  only 
the  best  and  most  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  country,  but  what  nine-tenths  of  Uie  parents  of  the  humbler  classes  would  prefer  and 
l amconvincpd  that  a patron  of  a school,  of  no  extreme  or  party  views,  would  be  able  to  gather  into  his  school  that  proportion  of  the 
chddren  of  all  denominations.  This  view  I hold  from  what  very  many  of  those  who  differ  from  me  in  religious  opinions  liave  often 
expressed  to  the  following  effect; — “We  like  tlie  schools  and  tlie  teaching,  but  you  know  we  cannot  go  against  our  clergy  ” While  this 
clerical  interference  is  permitted,  the  schools  will  be  practically  denominational. 

9.  This  answered  in  No.  2. 

10.  Not  only  in  Irishtown,  but  as  far  as  I know,  the  general  feeling  through  all  Ireland  is  so  strong  against  having  boys  and  girls  meet 
for  instruction,  in  tlie  same  room,  that  (unless  in  the  Sunday  school,  and  even  there  only  when  it  cannot  be  avoided)  it  is'  only  a'matter  of 
necessity  arising  from  the  poverty  of  the  district  that  would  cause  parents  to  submit  to  have  their  children  under  the  care  of  a teacher  not 
of  the  sex  of  the  pupils  respectively. 

11.  Evening  schools  for  young  lads  whose  education  has  been  neglected  are  of  the  greatest  use,  wherever  they  can  be  got  up;  but  it  is 
veiy  difficult  to  induce  those,  for  whom  they  are  suited,  to  attend  them;  ora  master  who  has  been  fagged  in  the  day-school,  to  beefficient 
in  the  evening  or  night-school. 

Against  an  eveningseliool  for  girls  there  are  insuperable  objections.  It  would  be  likely  to  produce  a vast  amount  of  barm. 

12.  I have  not  had  much  experience  of  what  are  called  ragged  schools,  but  the  very  name  is  calculated  to  prejudice  the  parents  even  of 

rnjycd  children  in  Ireland  against  them.  In  any  of  them  that  1 have  seen,  the  pupils  were,  nevertheless,  far  better  clothed  than  many  in  th'e 
National  or  parocliial  schools.  '' 


From  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Ryder,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Donnyhrook. 

St.  Mary’s,  Donnybroofc,  September  1,  1868. 

Sin, — I shall  endeavour  to  reply  to  your  queries  sm-iatim. 

1.  i'licro  are  two  National  scliools  and  one  Erasmus  Smith  “ English  ” school  in  my  parish,  affording  adequate  means  of  instruction  to 
the  poor. 

2.  The  Roman  Catiiolic  clergy  naturally  object  to  the  attendance  of  children  belonging  to  their  Ciiurch  at  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  • 
hence  those  cliildren  are  almost  invariably  withdrawn  as  soon  as  they  can  read.  Tlie  “inability  to  forego  children's  wages  " also  operates 
adversely  to  a considerable  extent,  causing  either  total  absence,  or  what  is  nearly  as  bad,  very  irregular  attendance. 

II.  L 
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3.  Fishing;  bottle-works;  iron-works;  lanndry. 

4.  See  concluding  remarks. 

5.  See  answer  to  Circular  "X.  C.,  15."' 

7 Ara*aenCTal  rufe  so^Ss  aid^  by  the  State  must  excel  in  efficiency  those  depending  on  precarious  or  gratuitously  adrami^stered  funds, 
s’  In  thi^narish  the  Erasmus  Smith  school  and  the  Irishtown  National  school  are  attended  almost  exclusively  by  ProtMtante ; the 
Ein^ind  by  KomarCatLo  Hence,  I cannot  answer  this  query  from  actual  experience.  But  I am  convinced  that  the  mixed 

educalion”mtem,if/aitt/aKwaniimpnr(inl?ya(fmiaist6>’e(i6ytfi«Sta««,iscalculatedtoproducobenefioialresults. 

9.  Gratuitous  education,  it  "not  compulsory,  appears  to  me  objectionable.  What  is  not  paid  for  is  seldom  appreciated.  Pupils^who 
pay  are  much  more  regular  attendants  than  free  pupils. 

^ Wrls  ought'h^be  trained  systematically  in  household  duties  (including  tho  economic  cooking  of  food),  and  far  more  time  assigned  to 

°T?n®ltarto  "wnk^tharcaMcWstT should  be  appointed  wherever  practicable  by  tho  Sts,to,  and  charged  wUh  the  duty  of  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  their  own  persuasion  at  stated  hours.  Smeh  appointments  heiiig  offered  m the  first  instance  to  tho  cloigy  of 

of  the  endotved  schools,  and  apply  their  funds,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  benefit  of  that  class  of  the  commumty  whom  they  were  oiiginally 
ft>  spwp  'Pour  obedient  serrant, 

intended  to  serve.  Abthur  G.  BroEH,  ii.n.,  Rector  of  Donnybrook. 

From  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Stoney,  Gm-ate  of  DonnybrooJe. 

2 MM.  u»p..a  In  inotl™  2 l.v.  .fTirt  on  tho  oWldo.n'o  .Itena.noo,  ono.pl  tl»  “ moHlitj  to  te.£o  oWiaion'. 

•"•"■.es  ” Distance  certainly  has  not,  as  many  children  both  from  Eiiigscnd  and  Iiishtown  attend  schools  one  mile  and  two  miles  distant, 
le  because  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  'so  doing  for  years— the  school  in  Irislitowii  was  shut  for  a time  some  years  ago--or  becausa 

..t.-i c- e advanced  nature,  and  therefore  suit  them  better.  The  reluctance  m Inshtown  and  Eiiigsend  of 


they  generhUy  arises  from  either  pure  indolence,  Aat  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  have  the  childr^  ready 

school,  or  that  the  children  ir  s- 


parents  t( 


more  when  walking  through  llingsend  tlian  the  number  of  children  oi 
course  this  is  partly  accounted  for,  in  Emgsend  b^g  a fishing  village. 

3.  In  their  ''  ' ' •'  p. »i.r« 


■c  wanted  at  home  for  household  work,  and  nothing  surprises  o 


s playing  about  the  streets  during  the  hours  of  school.  Of 


inicdiate  neiehbourh'ood  of  Irishtowu  there  are  two  or  three  rope-walks,  a foundry,  a very  large  glass-making  estabUshmenl, 
•0  ship-building  and  boat-making  establishments.  These,  and  employment  in  tlieboats  with  their  fathers  or  relations,  gencr- 
^iv  tokrawav  the  poorer  children  that  do  not  become  labourers  or  mechanics ; clerkships,  messongerships,  and  cmploj-ment  in  shops, 
gomirally  take  away  the  better  class  of  children  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  and  some  become  apprentices  to  the  higher  mechamca] 

girls  mnetally  go  out  either  ns  apprentices  in  shops  or  as  dressmakers,  or  stay  at  home  if  there  nro  but  few  children,  assistmg  m 
the  household  work.  The  poorer  girls  go  out  as  servants  or  stay  at  home  till  they  are  married.  . r .v  i -u  i i ■ 

Nothing  strikes  a visiunt  of  the  Eingseud  and  Irishtown  schools  more  than  the  apparent  youth  of  rnost  of  the  children,  particularly  m 
the  bovs’ schools.  This  is,  I believe,  the  case  with  most  town  schools,  and  arises  from  the  readiness  of  finding  employment.  The  average 

age  in'the  bovs’  school  in  Eingsend  is  about  pine;  I almost  think  a little  under.  Irishtown  is  about  the  same.  , . 

tlmre  w^e  more  paid  motors  to  take  their  turn  at  hours  of  the  day,  and  so  get  some  education  themselves  wh.lo  being 

monitors  or  if  the  education  was  of  a higher  nature  than  it  is  for  tho  bigger  boys,  this  would  be  much  remedied  1 believe.  At  present 
when  a bov  has  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  to  work  some  sums,  and  knows  a little  geography  and  Euclid,  lie  has  not  much  more  to 
learn,  and ^erefore  leaves  the  school  on  the  first  opportunity;  whereas,  did  some  of  the  boys  stay  on  and  get  some  good  posts,  some  that 
would  be  considered  prises,  the  school  would  have  a great  impetus  given  to  it.  . , _ n . .t, 

4.  I would  give  tnoney  rewards  in  the  Irishtown  school  as  is  done  in  the  Emgsend,  and  which  is  found  to  work  very  well,  to  those 

children  who  come  in  time,  and  who  are  well  condneted.  . , . , 

I would  give  a special  certificate  at  the  end  of  the  half  year  or  year,  and  also  when  leaving  school,  to  those  children  who  had  attended 
reafh/ regnlarlv-  There  might  also  be  one  givenfor  general  good  conduct.  , . .u 

I wouW  allow  chUdren  to  come  for  half  the  day.  the  first  or  second  half  to  be  agreed  on  hereafter,  and  teach  during  that  poition  of  he 
day  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  only  these.  The  other  lessons  and  those  to  be  learnt  at  home  could  be  got  over  during  the 

Pembrokrwould  willingly  assist,  and  does  ver>-  largely  assist,  the  Ringsend  National  school. 

The  best  local  aid  is,  I believe,  to  be  found  in  a good  attendance  of  respectable  children.  « , r .u  , . 

7.  The  schools  aided  by  the  State  are,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  I have  been  m a great  number  of  schools,  by  far  t^^ 

This  arises  from  (1 ) their  having  in  general  better  buildings,  a better  supply  of  school  materials,  and  better  teachers,  and  (i)  from  the 
inspection  being  of  such  a superior  order  to  any  other  I have  ever  seen. 

8.  Decidedly  beneficial. 

1 ItMacISes  the^hUdr^of  the  different  denominations  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony,  a thing  which  is  necessary  for  them  in  afterlife, 
and  it  teaches  them  this  from  their  very  earliest  years.  Children  sitting  at  the  same  form  for  years  con  hardly  learn  to  hate  one  another 

*"lf'lt'*/iches  the  Roman  Catholic  children  that  neither  are  the  Protestants  nor  their  clergy  those  irreligious,  careless  set  that  they  are 
Kf,  often  renresented  to  be  and  vice  versa  the  Protestant  children.  , , , 

3 As  for  an  EsUblished  clergyman  to  have  an  objection  to  teach  in  a National  school,  it  is  simply  prepostmous ; the  children  are  there 

and  he  should  be  glad  to  teach  them  j besides,  he  does  teach  under  Oie  very  same  conditions  when  lie  undertakes  the  chaplaincy  of  a 
workhouse  • and  I never  heard  of  a clergyman  who  had  a conscientious  objection,  where  well  paid,  to  take  the  latter.  He  goes  into  the 
workhouse,  promises  to  teach  only  the  Protestant  children,  to  speak  to  only  the  Protestants,  and  to  do  this  at  only  the  fixed  or  convenient 
*'me-.  and  what  else  does  theNational  Boardrequiie?  . . „ , , 

4 The  National  system  of  Ireland  is  the  system  that  they  are  aiming  at  as  perfection  in  England, 

o'  aSiiootioTi  is  tho  wnraM.hinffnoasihle:  the  childl 


9.  Perfectly  gratuitous  education  is  the  worst  thing  possible ; the  children  silmost  invariably 
small,  should  always  be  charged,  then  the  parents  and  children  will  value  the  education  given. 
11.  There  is  an  evening  school  in  Eingseud  which  is,  I understand,  very  successful.  ^ 


le  very  irregularly.  Something,  however 


Robebt  B.  Stosey,  Clk.,  Curate  of  Donnybrook. 

5,  Leahy’s-terrace,  Irishtown. 

From  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickinson,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  St.  Anne's  Parish,  Dublin. 


SiH, — I answer  yonr  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  primary  education  i 
1 . The  means  of  education  in  my  own  parish  arc — 

I.  The  parochial  schools,  hoys’,  girls’,  infants’  (day  schools). 

II.  The  Kildare-placeModelSchools,  do. 

These  are  sufficient  for  the  parish. 

■ ~ ' 10  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Protestants,  hut  there  a" 


3 of  Romnn  Catholic  children  in  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  my 


parisD  wuo  areleftTn  ignorance,  not  from  any  “ objection”  on  the  part  of  parents,  but  from  simple  indifference;  their  priests  do  m 
after  the  chUdren,  and  ^not  appear  to  care  whether  they  are  educaUd  or  not,  hemg  only  careful  that  they  should  not  be  sent  to  Protestant 

3.  Industrial  occupations  have  no  effect ; the  only  apparent  occupation  of  the  children  who  do  u' 


a 1 Q t al  occunations  nave  no  euect  ■ rne  oniy  aiiiiaicm.  ui-v-uiia.......  .j.  «..v  - >t  attend  school,  being  street-idling. 

4 In  IreUnd  nothing  will  be  effectual  as  regards  Roman  Catholic  children,  but  the  adoption  of  the  compulsory  system  of  education  Jor  all 

l"C.l  -.U  2.  2IV.2  ..  0Io„_.  .oh..l.  in  ^ 

unless  the  admimstralion  of  the  system  he  better  secured  against  alteration  and  tampering  tlian  the  National  Board,  as  at  present  constituted,  »s. 
6.  Government  aid  is,  I believe,  largely  abused  and  misapplied  in  Dublin,  and  in  Ireland  generally.  I have  always  been  a strong  and 

' This  refers  to  some  information  witli  regard  to  the  amount  of  local  support  which  is  given  to  schools ; the  substance  of  Dr.  Ryder’s 
answer  is  given  at  page  62  of  my  report. 
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thorough  advocate  of  the  National  Board  system,  but  the  abuses  of  it  in  the  covert  and  indirect  promotion  of  denominationaiism  in  monks' 
and  convent  schools,  have  prevented  me  from  ever  identifying  myseif  irith  a Board  in  which  I have  no  confidence,  whose  functions  ousrlit  to 
be  merely  executive,  and  are  in  fact  mischievously  legislative. 

7.  I have  no  doubt  that  schools  aided  by  the  State  are  superior  in  secular  efficiency,  as  a general  rule;  but  the  constant  superintendence  of 
le  cjcigymeu  will  in  particular  cases  (as  I believe  in  my  own  and  other  parishes)  secure  a school’s  efficiency,  and  make  it  quite  equal  to 

that  of  a Government  school.  v i 

8.  I think  mi::w!l  education  is  a good — the  separation  of  children  for  religious  teaching  has  been  objected  to  as  a continued  and  daily 
irection  of  the  children  s minds  to  the  fact  of  their  religions  differences — but  this  seems  a leas  evil  than  total  separation  ■,  and  companion- 


■e  paid  in  my  infant  school.  Boyeand 


9.  Education  ought  not  in  my  opinion  bo  over  gratuitous,  except  in  tlie  case  of  infants.  No  fees  a 
girls  pay  a penny  per  week. 

10.  Popular  feeling  is  generally  in  favour  of  the  head  teacher  being  a master  tor  boys;  a mistress  for  girls. 

■h  I scl'ool  for  about  five  years  witli  fair  sucoe-ss,  and  only  closed  it  when  pupils  were  drawn  away  to  the  evening 

schoolatMarlborough-street,  whichofforedawidercuiTieulum.  ’ J b 

^ think  raggedness  should  be  a disqualification;  but  on  the  other  hand,  Ido 
advertised  as  a gualiJicaHon  for  attendance.  Better  take  them  in,  however  ragged,  and  by  penny  clothing 


not  tliink  it  ought 

clubs,  &c.,  teach  them  to  be  decent  in  dress, 


n behavioi 


T^’i  number  of  teachers  usually  supplied  to  infant  schools  is  inadequate. 

I tlimk  tliat  grammar  as  usually  taught  in  our  primary  schools  is  the  most  profitless  occupation  of  the  pupils’  time  that  could  bo  devised, 
-uction  m common  things  should  be  mucli  more  aimed  at  than  it  is.  The  cultivation  of  music  wherever  practicable, 
' th.  t'ft  in  rural  districts,  some  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  would  be  very  i ' ' 

“National  ”)  had  been  es 


I think  of  greatimportance,  amlfor  boys  in  rural  districts,  some  knowledge  of  agricultural  chemistry  would  be  very  useful'. 

i n?ve  Always  thought  that  the  non-vested  schools  were  a mistake,  and  I am  convinced  that  if  Government  schools  fso  called  instead  of 
ationai  ; tiau  been  established  everywliere,  on  the  principles  of  mixed  secular,  and  non-compulsory  religious  education,  the  “ conscien- 
i.eus  oDjeclions  of  priests  and  parsons  would  not  liavo  been  brought  forward,  and  being  relieved  from  personal  responsibility,  and  from 
fair^  ° •t^th'^G*’  “ Established  Church,  and  perhaps  Boman  Catholic  clergy  too,  would  have  generally  adopted  oi 


; just  as  they  have  done  in  the  cs 


Thomas  King,  e.«j.,  &c.,  . 


of  poorhouses  andgaols- 
, your  faithful  servant, 
Hercules  H.  Dickutsos,  d 


IT  of  St.  Anne’s,  Hublin. 


From,  the  Rev.  R.  Barton,,  Vicar  of  St.  George’s  Parish,  Dublin. 

Sm,— In  reply  to  the  list  of  que.stions  contained  in  your  printed  circular  of  the  29th  inst.,  I beg  to  state  that  there  ^^rrirthif^rish 

““‘’naed  principally  by  the  children  of  Protestants,  namely,  the 

parochial  school  in  Portl.and-street,  comprising  a boys,  a girls',  and  an  infant  school,  underthesu-— • 


parochial  school  in  Porti.md-street,  comprising  a boys’,  a girls’,  and  an  infant  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the  parish 
sclmois,  connected  with  t he  Fr«  Churcli,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  John  Hare.  The  Phibsborough  schools, 
imderthesiperintendenceoftheRev.rranoisLellunte.  And  the  Retreat  School,  Drumeondra,  under  that  of  the  Misses  Smith  These 
schools,  I believe,  afl^ord  sufficient  meaus  of  educationfor  the  chUdren  of  the  poor  of  this  parish.  The  foBowing  answers  have  reference  to 
the  parish  schools  only.  ° v-wv..,.o  »v 

’■  n not  aware  of  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  parents  to  avail  tiicmsclves  of  the 


:g  means  of  educatioi 


2.  There  is  an  extensive  brewery  and  a large  baking  establishment  in  this  parish,  but  the  employment  of  parents  in  these  establishments 
les  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  of  the  children  in  the  parish  schools. 

certain  periods  in  the  year,  when  premiums  are  awarded  to  the  children  for 


and  regular  attendance. 


and  would  conduce  to  a i 
e of  the  infant  school, 
lers  who  subscribe  to  the  school  fund,  which  consists  of  dividends 


3.  Our  present  arrangements  include  examinations  ...  ...  _ 
regularity  of  attendance  and  superior  answering  in  their  classes. 

A good  meal  once  a day  would  heagreatboon  to  many  of  the  childrei 
This  we  are  unable  to  do  from  the  means  at  our  disposal,  except  in  the  c 

4.  The  local  aid  for  providing  proper  schools  is  given  by  those  parish! 
payable  out  of  certain  charitable  bequests. 

5.  No  Government  aid. 

G.  I should  supple  that  schools  aided  by  tlie  State  would  be  more  efficient  than  those  deriving  no  assistance  from  the  Government. 

/.  Mixed  education  decidedly  beneficial  when  it  can  be  accomplished;  but  of  late  years  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  do  not  permit  their 
children  to  avail  themselves  of  the  instruction  given  in  our  parochial  schools, 
rmiums'  children  as  can  afford  it  pay  one  penny  a week  for  their  education.  This  money  is  added  to  the  fund  for  providing 

9.  lu  the  St.  George’s  schools  tlicrc  is  a master  for  the  boys’  school— and 
school.  In  this  i believe  we  are  in  accordance  with  the  popular  feeling. 

10.  No  eveningschools. 

11.  Noraggedschools. 

12.  A numerously  attended  infant  school. 

Tour  obedient  servant, 


0 mistresses,  one  for  the  girls’  school,  and  one  for  the  infant 


July  31,  1868. 


Richard  Barton,  Rector  of  St.  George's. 

From  the  Rev.  R.  Vance,  Vicar  of  Si.  Catherine's,  Dublin. 


Dublin,  24,  Blackhall-street,  1st  August,  1868. 

Sir,— In  reply  to  your  printed  circular  of  the  29th  July,  I beg  to  say  that  the  means  of  education  in  my  neighbourhood  ate  supera- 
bundant, so  much  so  tliat  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  parents  to  remove  their  children  from  one  school  to  another  for  the  most  trivial 
and  sentimental  reasons.  In  some  of  these  schools  the  children  pay  a penny  a week  for  instruction ; in  others,  as  in  my  own  parochial 
scliools,  the  instruction  is  gratuitous ; in  others  again,  not  only  is  the  instmetion  gratuitous,  but  the  children  who  attend  the  school  receive 
one  meal  a day ; and,  in  addition  to  these  three  kinds,  there  is  the  ra^ed  school.  Again,  as  a general  rule,  each  place  of  worship  has  a 
school  in  connexion  with  it. 

One  impediment  to  the  instruction  of  the  children  pervades  all  these  schools,  viz.,  the  removal  of  the  children  from  school  at  the  age  of 
eleven  or  twelve  years,  with  a view  to  tlie  assistance  which  such  children  are  able  to  give  at  liome  or  the  wages  which  they  are  then  able 
to  earn.  Different  plans  have  been  tried  to  counteract  or  overcome  this  impediment,  e.j.,  night  schools,  which  have  not  been  successful 
in  cons^uence  of  the  children  being  too  tired  after  a day’s  work  to  derive  much  benefit  from  the  instruction  at  night.  Then,  the  payment 
of  monitors  has  been  tried ; but  this  method,  operating  at  best  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  has  not,  from  the  small  amount  of  money 
usually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  tlie  master  for  such  purpose,  been  found  to  be  a sufficiently  powerful  corrective.  An  idea  then  occurred 
of  giving  orally  a sort  of  homely  practical  instruction  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  themselves  at  what  have  been  called  “fathers' aud 
mothers’  meetings."  This  has  been  tried  in  St.  Catherine’s  parish  and  with  some  success.  But  the  success  will  greatly  depend  upon  the 
superintendent  of  such  meetings.  Hoivever,  I think  there  exists  in  society  mucli  latent  energy  that  might  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Tlie  plan  adopted  for  securing  regularity  of  attendance  at  St.  Catherine’s  school  is  this.  If  a child  has  been  present  at  or  before  ten 
o’clock  on  each  day  of  the  week  a penny  is  set  down  to  its  credit  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  the  sum  tlience  arising  at  the  end  of  the  year 
is  added  to  the  money  value  of  the  premium,  whioli  the  child  may  Iiavc  gained  for  distinguished  answering,  and  then  the  resultant  sufii  is 
given  to  the  child  cither  in  clothes  or  books  as  the  chQd  or  its  parents  may  desire.  In  this  way  a sum  of  about  a£36  is  anaually  eiven  to 
tile  cbikiren  of  the  school. 

St.  Catherine’s  schools  are  supported  by  private  grants,  generally  of  an  old  date,  made  by  parisUiouers,  the  amount  of  these  grants  being 
supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  an  annual  sermon  on  behalf  of  the  schools. 

in  the  year  1854  a private  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  the  better  protection  and  management  of  these  school  and  other 
parochial  funds.  And  although  that  Act  of  Parliament  especially  provided  that  the  trustees  thereby  appointed  of  these  funds  should  not 
interfere  in  ecclesiastical  or  educational  matters,  yet  this  proviso  is  found  to  be  practically  inoperative  in  consequence  of  the  power  left  in 
sucli  trustees  to  vary  at  their  pleasure  the  salaries  of  ecclesiastical  and  educational  officers.  Hence,  I would  strongly  recommend  that  in  any 
legislation  wliereby  the  management  of  educational  or  ecclesiastical  funds  is  Intrusted  to  local  boards,  the  meaning  of  tlie  words  “ ecclesi- 
astical .and  educational  matters’’ and  the  meaning  of  “interference  with  such  matters”  should  he  precisely  defined,  if  it  he  intended  to 
coniine  sucli  boards  to  financial  matters,  and  to  exclude  them  from  interfering  in  matters  of  an  ecclesiastical  or  educational  nature. 

I believe  a united  secular  education,  a separate  religious  education,  and  Government  inspection,  to  be  requisite  and  beneficial. 

The  master  of  my  school  answers  Nos.  9,  10,  and  13  of  your  printed  circular  tlius — 

“ Gratuitous  education  is  good  in  poor  districts,  but  it  alivays  tells  against  the  respectability  of  the  school. 

“ Tlic  popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of  tlie  liead  teacher  being  a master. 

“ Infant  schools  are  very  important  in  poor  districts,  where  the  mothers  are  generally  employed  at  home  or  in  some  factory.” 

I have  the  honour  to  remain  your  faithful  servant, 

Robert  Vance,  Vicar  of  St.  Catheriue's,  Dublin. 

il.  L 2 
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From  <Ae  Rev.  T.  S.  Gray,  D.D.,  Incumlent  of  Stillorgan. 

Stillorgan  Glebe,  BlacUrock,  co.  Dublin, 
August  14th,  1868. 

a mv  answers  to  some  of  tbe  subjects  mentionecl  in  yoni  printed  form.  . , . r.  . .<i 

>£  education  arc  sufficient  for  the  poorer  classes ; but  a good  scliool  is  mucli  required  ntNewtown  Park  rillage- 
'rf'orego  children’s  wages  is  tbe  principal  cause  of  irregular  attendance. 


n necessary  for  the  support  of  efficient  schools. 


twelve  years- 


2 Inability  to  forego  children's  wages  is  tue  principal  cause  ui  meguioi 

i'.  Agriculture  is  the  prevailing  occupation,  and  at  times  it  keeps  many  of  the  cliildren  from  school. 

4.  I find  attendance  cards  and  annual  rewards  the  best  means  of  securing  r^ular  attendance. 

5.  Thelocal  aid  that  may  beexpected  would  not  bo  more  than  Ao(y  these'”  nr  le  ? 

6.  No  Government  aid  is  received. 

8 I have  never  found  miseif  education  beneficial.  , . vu 

9’  I think  it  a good  plan  to  make  those  who  can  afford  it  pay,  even  though  a small  sura,  for  their  children  s education, 
lb  S^hoL  of  bovsand  girls  are  not  popular.  Parents  will  not  allow  their  daughters  to  attend  them  alter  eleven  0. 
of  age.  When  two  schools  cannot  he  had  then  a master  is  preferable  to  a misl.rcss. 

11  An  evening  school  is  much  needed,  but  we  have  no  funds  for  the  support  of  one. 

fcoLld"a“7-^^^^  m";  knowledge  and  experience  goes,, 

he  acceptable  to  all'partks,  would  be  payment  for  results  in  secular  odueation  under  Government  inspection. 

I remain  yours  faithfully, 

Tiiojsas  Sili,  Gr-ly,  d.d.,  Incumbent  of  Stillorgan,  co.  Dublin. 

Thomas  Eng,  esq.,  &c.,  &c. 

From  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Feacocke,  Curate  0/ Mcn^town. 


Sl«  -In  ..nlT  to  vmt  pnp.r  »I  qnal«™  i.B.UIns  lie  .1.1.  oI  .tae.tl.n  In  thi.  ,.*lb..rl.o4  I '’•f  “ 

™L,  p°.nS.f.g  Oi.t  I W,  I "/"■  I.  ““  Me"  f"  '•f  ‘1“ 

'“"'°Th.  me...  Of  .dnctl..  I .on.U.i  » 1.  q.if  I«  ""I  * 


good  primary  education  for  their  children  without  s 


rXcTanceW  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  means.  The  schools  are  sufficiently  cloM  to  tlie  homos 
pare^®trend  orXrtui  children  at  school  it  is  caused  by  their  finding  them  useful  at  home,  or  requiring  wliat  wages  they  can  earn 


^5"  Any  amount  of  local  aid  that  could  reasonably  be  required  for  suppordng  efficient  schools,  is  easily  procured,  the  parish  being 

Ts:;t£'r;ri?.”Sn— .>a, » i.*  i kn-.  ■ ■»  “m*  •«  “p—  ■* 


the  instruction  given  is  confined  to  secular  subjects  during  lhe  whole  of  school  h 
religions  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction  at  a certain  hour  each  “ jJ"’  “ 


The  system  of  separating  the  pupils  of  different 
s to  me,  tends  to  neutralise  in  a great  measure  the 

.?»«  •<  Bivins  .d..;ll..  Bi.«™ly»  - 

?Zl.  Sn..!.  ¥n.  puent.  do  n.t  vl™  » « ouEnt,  ...  m m.y  ..  ..r.W  m ^ding  lb...  .ndd..„  U «h.ol,  o th., 

”i"“  iZiZd' p?pZ?  5S™.‘d.‘”i.dir  1. 1.V.O.  .1  n.vioB  . .*  o»  k-ii  o'  !!>•  f'*: ‘ "*1?  “ ““ 

.ipiclod  11  lyould  k™  PJ"Zil‘Z»Z™?''’liV.TS”“oiZ ,“lSy°on't  ol  lb.  '.ohool''Sbi,  *on  It  n.om. 

most  nseM  to  young  men  employed  during  the  day,  hut  they  ought  to  be  nearly,  if  not  en^cly,  self-supporting, 

Sri;  by  ..  .aolobt  1..01.0..  On,  i.l.nl  ..b.ol  1.  ,h,  mo.,  ..11,^,  .....l.o.oiy  nnd  do.„oh«E 

of  our  scliooS.  There  are  106  children  on  the  roll,  and  yesterday  there  was  an  attendance  of  ninety. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  Peacocke,  M.A.,  Curate  of  MonkstowB, 

Thomas  King,  esq. 

From  G.  Wolfi,  osq.  D.L.,  J.P.for  the  GmmtiM  of  KUdore  <ad  VioUow. 

Eeplibs  to  Queries. 

1 T ti,!..  immediate  neighbourhood  the  means  of  education  arc  sufficient. 

I'  “• 

ance  at  school  is  not  so  good  as  at  other  times. 

4.  1 do  not  know  of  any. 

t None  advantage  of. 

8.  T^re'Se  M°^-w"chnrch^o^^^  school  cliildren  I cannot  tell. 

lb  '^The^nXlar  feeX  fs^Whave  both  male  and  female  teachers. 
n I^v^Xr  thire  is!n  evening  school-it  woxkswell,  in  summer  there  is  none. 

12.  There  is  no  ragg^  school.  .j-tremelv  well,  and  is  much  valued  by  aU  classes. 

13.  There  is  an  infant  school;  it  works  extremely  wen,  an  Wouke.  j.p,  for  Kildare  and  Wicklow. 
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■APPENDIX  II. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  in  a condensed  form  some  of  the  results  of  my  examination  of  schools  situated 
in  the  district  of  Dublin. 

The  first  table  relates  to  National  schools,  the  second  to  parochial  and  other  schools  of  that  class. 

The  first  column  of  the  first  table  shows  the  tenure  of  the  school  buildings,  whether  vested  in  tlie  Commis- 
sioners of  National  Education  (v.c.),  or  in  trustees  (v.T.),  or  the  property  of  the  manager  (not  vested). 

The  second  column  gives  the  number  of  scholars  on  the  school-rolls,  and  their  religion,  on  the  day  of  my 
visit.  This  number,  it  will  be  observed,  is  always  greatly  in  excess  of  the  number  present,  and  for  this 
reason  ; it  is  tlie  duty  of  the  teacher  to  enter  on  the  school-rolls  the  name,  age,  and  religion  of  each  child  on  the 
day  of  its  first  attendance,  and  to  retain  the  name  on  the  list  until  it  has  been  observed  that  three  months  in 
succession  have  elapsed,  during  which  the  child  has  never  attended  the  school.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
that  the  teacliers  would,  probably  from  simple  inadvertence,  retain  many  namra  for  a much  longer  period  than 
that  which  is  prescribed ; and  even  if  tliey  did  strike  off  each  name  rigorously  as  soon  as  they  were  justified  in 
doing  so,  yet  the  excess  of  the  number  on  the  roll  above  the  average  attendance  would  be  considerable,  in 
consequence  of  the  habit  of  attending  school  casually  which  has  been  acquired  by  so  many  of  the  scholais. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  columns  relate  to  the  teaching  staff)  and  require  no  remark,  except  to  explain 
the  symbols  by  which  the  gi-ade  of  the  principal  teacher  is  denoted.  These  are  the  same  as  those  used  in  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners.  The  letter  T indicates  that  the  teacher  has  been  trained  at  the 
model  school,  and  the  date  is  that  of  his  appointment  to  his  present  post. 

Of  the  columns  wliich  follow  four  are  taken  from  the  appendix  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioners ; the  fifth 
I calculated  from  the  results  contained  in  the  four  preceding.  I call  it  an  estimate  of  the  expense  per  head  of 
conducting  the  school,  on  tlie  supposition  that  this  is  due  to  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  monitors.  No 
account  of  other  expenses,  such  as  the  repairs  of  buildings,  <tc.,  appears  to  be  generally  kept. 

The  second  table,  which  relates  to  the  paa-ochial  schools,  could  not  be  drawn  up  in  exactly  the  same  foim  as 
the  foimer.  The  information  it  gives  is  of  a similar  kind,  and  will  afford  some  data  for  a comparison  of  the 
relative  expense  of  the  two  systems.  National  and  private.  I could  not,  however,  obtain  in  ah  cases  copies  of 
the  accounts  which  I desired,  and  thus  the  table  is  imperfect.  In  making  a comparison,  also,  it  should  be 
noticed  that  the  expense  per  head,  on  account  of  teachers’  salaries  in  the  parochial  school,  is  calculated  without 
regard  to  the  residence  which  is  so  frequently  provided.  The  emoluments  of  the  parochial  teachers  ai-e,  there- 
fore, larger  than  the  mere  salary,  and,  consequently,  the  appai-ent  expense  incurred  in  conducting  these  schools 
is  comparatively  less  than  the  expense  incun-ed  for  the  same  object  in  the  National  schools.  In  some  of  the 
schools  I have  discovered,  either  fi’om  the  report  of  the  Church  Education  Society  or  from  accounts  supplied  to 
me  by  the  manager,  the  whole  amount  collected  for  their  support  in  the  year  1866.  These  sums  ai-e  entered 
in  the  tables. 
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Table  I. — National  Schools — continued. 
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Table  II. — Parochial  Schools. 
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APPENDIX  III. 

This  appendix  contains  some  original  documents  relating  to  schools  which  I visited,  and  which  I have 
thought  so  important  as  to  justify  their  introduction  here. 

The  first  is  the  report  of  the  Inspector  of  the  Church  Education  Society  on  the  school  at  Gksthule,  men- 
tioned at  page  66  of  my  report.  It  needs  no  explanation. 

Two  letters  I received  from  J.  E.  Yei-non,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  relating  to  the  schools  on  the 
Pembroke  estate,  and  some  statements  of  accounts  of  the  Ilingsend  school  follow;  a refei-enco  was  made -to 
these  at  page  GO  of  my  report. 

Mr.  Stokes  sent  me  an  extract  which  he  had  made  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Education  in  Ireland  in  1824,  describing  a curious  state  of  affairs  in  connexion  with  a school  ^Yhich  we  visited ; 
and  I received  from  the  office  of  the  Commission  copies  of  documents  relating  to  the  school  at  Shillelagh, 
which  Mr.  Stokes  and  Mr.  Dunne  visited  towards  the  end  of  last  year.  All  these  ai-e  repi-oduced  here. 


REPORT  OF  THE  INSPECTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH  EDUCATION  SOCIETY  ON  GLASTHULB 
SCHOOL. 

Cfruncn  Educaiios  Society  for  Ikelard. 

30th  day  oT  June,  18G8. 

Report  o£  the  Yearlt."  Inspection  of  Glasthulr  Hale  School.  Rev.  A.  Windle,  Superintendent ; Michael  Shea,  Teacher. 

Gross  number  on  Roll,  78.  Sex— Males,  78.  Religious  Profession— Church,  73 ; Dissenters,  G.  Average  attendance,  46. 

Present  at  Lispection,  D3.  One  or  tivo  came  in  after  iiumhers  counted. 

Examination  in  Puomoienct. 

OnRoII— 1st  Class,  24;  2nd  Class,  29;  3rd  Class,  11  ; 4th  Class,  8 ; 6th  Class 
Absent — 1st  Class,  10 ; 2nd  Class,  9 ; 3rd  Cln&s,  3 ; 6th  Class,  2 ; Gth  Class,  1- 
Present— 1st  Class,  14;  2nd  Class,  20;  3rdClass,8;  4th  Class, 3:  6th  Class,  3. 

Promoted — 1st  Class,  4;  2nd  Clas-s,  18;  3rd  Class,  7 ; 4th  Class,  7. 

Queries. 

1.  Is  it  the  practice  to  open  the  school  with  prayer?'  . . - Yes;  and  singing. 

2.  Are  the  rolls,  register,  &c.,  properly  kept,  and  the  mechanical^ 

system  of  the  Society  obserrod  ? ) 

3.  Arc  the  pupils  orderly  and  clean?  Does  the  teacher  seem  Ygg 


6;  Gth  Class,  1.  Total,  T8 


_03sess  due  control  in  the  school? 

4.  Is  the  school  sufficiently  supplied  with  books  and  requisi 
If  you  Jound  any  books  not  sanctioned  by  the  Society,  n 
them. 


> Yes ; fairly  s( 


6.  Has  therebeen  any  changeof  teacher  sincelast  Inspection?  If)  jnchael  Shea  fmarried;  trained  by  Irish  Church  Missions); 
so,  state  wlien  he  or  she  took  charge ; if  married ; if  trained,  V ^ ja^iuary,  18C7.  Salarv,.ie65. 

and  when,  and  where;  amount  of  fixed  salary.  ) *^ 

6.  Other  emoluments  of  teacher?  Valueot  residence  (if  any)?) 

Do.  land?  V Master  lives  in  own  house. 

Do.  fuel  ? i 

7.  Do  the  parents  contribute  anything  towards  the  teacher's  sup-i  Pupils  generally  p,iy — 

port?  If  so,  state  the  amount.  / tation  fees  to  teachei 

8.  Are  the  Scripture  Lessons  repeated  and  read  with  accuracy,) 

reaeresce,  and  intelligence?  ^ 

9.  What  is  the  regulation  as  to  imparting  Church  instruction  ? . Cateoliism  taught  to  children  of  Church. 


11.  Was  the  superintendent,  or  were  any  of  tlie  local  gentry  present)  Rev.  A.  Windle,  Mrs.  Swan,  Miss  Magrath,  Mrs.  Vesgr,  Miss  Jones, aid 

at  the  inspection?  If  so,  name  them.  f several  others;  also  Thomas  King,  eaq-,  AssistantXlommisioner. 

12.  Let  the  master  (or  mistress)  teach  a class  in  your  presence,  and 

state  his  or  her  proficiency  as  to  manner  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion. 

13.  Give  your  opinion  of  the  answering  and  progress  of  the  higher 

classes  in  the  following  subjects ; 

1.  Scripture — Very  good.  . 2.  Catechism  and  Formularies  of  the  Church — ffery  good ; improved.  3.  Arithmetic — V ery  good. 

4.  Spelling — Very  good.  5.  English  Grammar — Very  good.  6.  Geography — Very  good.  7.  Englisli  History — Very  good. 

8.  Composition — Very  good ; improved.  9.  Handwriting Very  gooL  Euclid — Three  or  4 boys  learning. 

I found  the  lower  classes  above  the  scale,  so  I made  a large  moTO. 
Acts  7. 

Twenty-four  chapters  of  1 Sam. ; 18  chapters  of  Acts. 

St.  John,  10. 


Also  the  progress  of  the  lower  classes  in  reading,  &c., 
Portions  of  Scriptui'e  repeated  by  higher  classes. 

Do.  learned  for  examination, 

Portions  repeated  by  lower  classes, 


General  Observations. 

Since  Mr.  Shea’s  appointment  the  school  has  steadily  improved  in  answering,  and  increased  in  attendance.  I had  very  goodnnsweriag 
in  the  usual  subjects ; catechism  and  composition  much  improved,  and  spelling  and  arithmetic  above  common  schools. 

Hugh  Hamilton,  •Inspector. 


CiiDRcii  Education  Society  for  Ireland. 

50th  day  of  June,  1808. 

Report  of  the  Yearly  Inspection  of  Glastiiule  Female  School.  Hannah  Ilenessy,  Teacher. 

Gross  number  on  Roll,  63.  Sex — Males,  4;  Females,  49.  Religious  Profession — Church,  49;  Dissenters,  4. 

Average  attendauce,  36.  Present  at  Inspection,  37. 

Examination  in  Proficiency. 

On  Boll— 1st  Class,  19;  2nd  Class,  17;  3rd  Class,  12:  4th  Class,  3;  'Sth  Class,  3.  "Total,  53 
Absent— 1st  Class,  5;  2nd  Class,  4;  .Srcl  Class,  5 ; 4th  Class, 1;  5th  Class,  J.  „ IG 

Present— 1st  Class,  14;  2nd  Class, 13;  3rd  Class,  7;  4tUClass,2;  6tU  Class,  1.  „ 37 

Promoted — 1st  Class,  4;  2nd  Class,  10;  3rd  Class,  1.  „ 16 


, &c.,  properly  kept,  and  the  mechanical)  y 
y observed?  , | los. 


Queries. 

1.  Is  it  the  practice  to  open  tlie  school  with  prayer? 

S.  Arc  the  rolls,  register,  &-  ' - ' - ' ' " 

system  of  tlie  Society  ol 

3.  ./Ire  the  pupils  orderly  and  clean?  Does  the  teachei 

possess  due  control  in  the  school  ? ( 

4.  Is  the  school  sufficiently  supplied  with  books  and  requisites?) 

If  you  found  any  books  not  sanctioned  by  the  Society,  naineV  A fair  supply, 
them.  k 


Answers. 
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QuEEiea.  Answers. 

Ifl  H„„.b  Jim,,  (u.mrrM  , tr.in.d  .t  Kildr.-pk..) ; ™ .p- 
BO,  staCftwhcn  lieor  she  took  charge;  if  married;  if  trained,)-  . , , o i ^oq’  r k 

.Pi  wh.p,..lwh™i  .mount  of  tail  j POmM  1S»*.  S.Imy  f23. 

6.  Other  emolaments  of  teacher?  Value  of  residence  (if  any)?) 

Do.  land?  > £15  allowed  for  a house.  The  mistress  pays  £30  for  heE’hbuSg. 

Do.  fuel  ? ) 

7.  Do  the  parents  contrihute  anything  towards  the  teaclier’s  sup-1  Mistress  got  £5  8s.  capitation  -fees.'  Cfiildren,  except' a few,.'p#y 

port?  If  so  state  the  amount.  f M.  per  week. 

8.  Are  the  Scripture  Lessons  repeated  and  road  with  accuracy,) 

reference,  and  intelligence?  ) 

9.  What  is  the  reguiatiou  as  to  imparting  Church  instruction  7 . Catechism  taught  to  children  of  CKuioli'. 

10.  Is  the  school-house  in  good  repair,  sufficiently  ventilated,  and!  , , , . . , . , 

i .ui  br  U'tat  mourn  k.pt  lu  r.p.ir?  f “ ''“'3'  S""*  i >■“  ‘“p  “"P'"”"  “r 

11.  Was  the  superintendent,  or  were  any  of  the  localgentry  present  I Rev.  A.  Windlc,  Miss  Jones,  Miss  Magrath,  Thomas  King,  esq., 

at  the  inspection?  If  so,  name  them.  J Assistant  Commissioner,  and  several  others, 

12.  Let  the  master  (or  mistress)  teach  a class  in  your  presence,  and 

state  his  or  her  proficiency  as  to  manner  of  imparting  instruc- 


Rxeept  the  infants  in  1st  class  nearly  all  have  learned  to  read. 
Heb.  11, 

1 Sam.  to  oh.  25 first  18  chaps,  of  Acts. 

Ps.  19-121,  23. 


■Rincsend  and  Ibishtown. 

The  folloTving  lettere  tvere  ^yritten  by  Mr.  'V’emori  in  reply  to  a request  from  me  for  information  on  the  poin'ts 
mentioned  in  them.  When  I visited  the  district  for  tlie  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  schools 
Mr.  Vernon  was  absent,  and  I had  tlierefore  no  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  information  which  I have  now  in 
a definite  form.  The  letters  should  be  read  Avith  reference  to  the  passage  in  my  report  at  page  60,  referring  to 
the  Ringsend  and  Irishtown  schools. 

Ringsend  Nahonai.  School. 

Wilton-place,  Dublin, 
April  17,  1869. 

Dfar  Sir. Tlie  statement  contained  in  yours  of  the  IStli  Inst,  in  reference  to  the  above  school  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  correct. 

The  schooloi  iginally,  as  you  state,  consisted  of  two  departments — male  and  female-  To  these  has  been  added  a department  for  infants, 

The  school  has  always  been  visited  by  the  Protestant  rector  of  the  parish  or  by  one  of  his  curates,  as  well  as  by  the  Boinan  Catholic 
clergj-man  or  by  one  of  liis  curates ; but  I have  never  heard  that  cither  of  them  exercised  or  claimed  any  voice  in  the  patronage  which 
was  vested  in  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  (afterwards  Lord  Herbert)  and  lias  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  exercised  by  me  as  patron  of  the 
school,  witiiout  any  reference  to  the  clergy,  and  exclusively  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Ccinmissioiiers  of  Education. 

Whether  any  such  arrangement  ns  you  refer  to  may  have  originally  existed  I know  not,  buP  if  so  I Iiave  never  heard  of  it.  I have 
always  maintained,  with  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  teachers  appointed  by  me,  tlie  numerical  proportion  which  I found  when  appointed 
agent  to  Mr.  Herbert  in  1853. 

The  school  is  vested.  The  buildings'were,  as  I understand,  erected  at  the  sole  cost  of  the  late  Lord  Herbert.  The  enclosed  memorandum 
will  show  precisely  in  what  proportion  the  guardians  of  Lord  Pembroke  contribute  to  this  school. 

Irishtown  SonooL. 

This  school  is  non-vested  and  under  a committee  of  management. 

It  is  quite  true  that  some  time  ago  I was  desirous  that  it  should  be  vested  and  that  some  further  control  should  be  obtained  over  it  by 
the  Commissioners.  The  objection  put  forward  was  that  the  buildings  were  private  property. 

To  this  school  Lord  Pembroke’s  guardians  contribute  now  £17  per  annum,  but  have  no  voice  in  the  management  of  the  school  nor  in 
the  appointments  connected  therewith. 

Should  there  be  any  point  upon  which  I can  give  you  further  information  I shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Believe  me  faithfully  yours, 

John  E.  Vernon. 


Ringsend  Schools. — Salaries  and  E.xpenses  for  the  Tears  1866,  1867,  1868. 


iNCnlENTAL. 
Requisites  snd  I’remiums,  34 
Todd  and  Burns'  Account,  M 
Kearney's  Account,  . o 
Asken's  Account,  Coals, 


Reqirisif  Ss,  .ffc:;  . 
Kearney’s  ACcoUBf, 

Gas  Account, 

Board  of 'Works,  , 
A’sken's  Account,  Coals, 


ReqirtsltCE,  ^ . . 3 

It;  Simpson's  AccOnnl,  1 

Todd  and  Bums’  Account,  I 
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Rihosekd  National  Schools. 


Wilton-placa,  Dublin, 
April  28,  1869. 


Dbab  Sis, I find  that  the  above  school  is  visited  occasionally  by  the  curate  of  the  Established  Church,  and  constantly  by  the  Roman 

Catholic  cnratc. 

The  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  one  of  the  convents  of  the  district  visit  and  teach  twice  a week. 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  parents  of  the  most  clover  of  the  Roman  Cattiolic  cliildren  are  advised  to  send  their  children  to  the  Christian 
Brothers'  school,  but  I am  not  aware  of  the  Protestant  rector  liaving  refused  to  allow  a sermon  to  be  preaclied  in  aid  of  the  Iriahtown 
school. 

Since  the  opening  of  tlie  latter  school  there  has  been  a steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  Protestant  children  sent  to  Eingsend,  as  will 
appear  by  the  return  which  I send  you  herewith. 

If  I am  correct  iu  the  tact  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  Irishtown  school  are  Protestants  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  of  the  preference. 


Believe  me  very  faithfully  yours, 

John  E.  Vebnon. 

Thomas  King,  esq., 

Jesus’  College,  Cambridge. 


“ Were  there 


any  time  more  Protestant  pupils  at  the  school  than  now  ? If  so,  when  ?" 


Eingsend  School,  26  April,  1869. 


Sib,— As  I took  in  the  words  to-day  the  above  is  the  question  to  which  I requested  Mrs.  Richmond  and  Miss  Waters,  on  my  return 
from  the  office,  to  give  me  their  replies  for  your  information  to-morrow. 

The  replies  I received  arc ; 

In  the  male  school.— The  largest  number  of  Protestant  pupils  was  on  the  rolls  in  December,  1860.  Tlionumber  then  was  twenty-eight ; 
it  is  now  two. 

In  the  female  school. — In  January,  1865,  there  were  twenty-two  Protestants;  in  April,  1367,  seventeen;  in  April,  1868,  eighteen; 
in  April,  1869,  twelve,  and  ninety-nine  Roman  Catholics. 

So  that  in  the  female  school  the  largest  number  of  Protestants  was  in  1865. 

In  tlie  infant  school. — In  the  April  of — 

1839.  1868.  1866.  1869. 

There  were  Protestants,  i2  SO  27  21 

„ Roman  Catholics,  92  90  91  115 

So  that  in  the  infant  school  the  largest  number  of  Protestant  children  was  in  1859. 


I am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Jotitr  HAim. 

John  E.  Vernon,  esq.,  d.l. 

1,  Wilton-place. 


The  follotving  returns  relate  to  the  evening  school  and  are  mentioned  at  page  61  of  my  report. 


Eingsend  l^alional  Evening  School. 

Teacher's  Report  for  month  ending  the  last  Saturday  of  September,  1868.  To  be  submitted  each  month  to  W.  Arthur,  esq., 
Eingsend  Glass  Bottle  Works,  Treasurer  to  the  Evening  School  Fund. 


RETunn  I. — Pupils’  Esiplovmest  and  AtETESOASCE. 


Number  on  rolls  atopening  of  month 72 

Of  those  enrolled,  there  were  employed  in  the — 

Bottle  Works,  . 11 

Rope  Walks,  .......  22 

Foundry, 6 

Sugar  Works, — 


Average  age, 


Of  those  enrolled,  there  were  employed  in  the — 


Dock 

Others, .13 

Average  for  month  on  rolls, 91 

.,  „ present, 53 

Number  remaining  enrolls  at  end  of  month,  . . 107 


Return  II. Religious  Denominations  of  the  Pupil-s  remaining  on  RoLta. 

Established  Church,  7 ; Roman  Catholic,  99  ; Presbyterian,  0 ; others,  1 ; total,  107 ; 


Return  III. — TE,icnEns  employed  in  Evening  School. 

Position  in  Bate  per  year 

School.  from  local  Sources. 

£ s.  d. 

Principal,  . . . . 20  0 0 

Assistant,  . . . . 10  0 0 


Monthly  Salary 
payable  to  each. 


Amount  £2  lOs.  Od. 


Received  from  W.  Arthur,  esq.,  Ringsend, 

John  IIarte,  Teacher. 

The  summer  vacation  was  given  in  June,  July,  and  August  as  usual. 

Forty-two  admitted  free  out  of  the  107  remaining  on  the  rolls ; 5s.  lid.  school  tees  received  during  the  last  four  weeks. 

Date,  26th  September,  1868. 


Enniskekry  Schools. 

An  Extract  from  the  Appendix  to  First  Report  from  Commissioners  on  Education  in  Ireland. 
Examination  of  i?ev.  Robert  Daly,  15f/t  December,  1824. 

Has  there  lately  been  a school  established  at  Enniskerry  for  the  education  of  infants? — Yes. 

Will  vou  be  so  good  as  to  describe  the  nature  of  that  establishment  ?— I think  there  arc  fnrty-fnur  or  forty-si.t  children  at  the  school  at 
Enniskerry ; Enniskerry  itself  has  not  a sufficient  number  of  small  children  to  justify  an  infant  school,  so  that  there  is  a caravan  that  goes 
up  into  the  mountains,  and  brings  down  twenty  or  thirty,  and  carries  them  back  again  ; there  is  a young  woman  who  was  trained  under  a 
Mr.  Wilderspin  in  England,  who  has  the  care  of  them.  She  seems  to  have  a very  tender  feeling  for  the  children,  tliey  are  veiy  much  pleased 
with  the  work  they  go  through,  and  their  learning;  it  is  a very  pretty  sight  to  see  tliem;  Lady  Powerseourt  gives  them  one  meal  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  on  account  of  their  having  to  come  so  far,  and  they  seem  as  happy  iis  they  can  be. 

At  what  age  are  they  received?— From  two  years  old  to  six;  they  are  superannuated  at  six. 

In  what  is  it  possible  to  in.struct  tliem  ?— They  learn  their  alphabet,  and  tliey  learn  to  obey,  and  they  sing  a hymn,  it  is  wonderful 
how  well  they  sing ; in  short  they  are  trained  to  obedience  until  they  are  six  years  old.  and  then  they  are  drafted  into  the  other  schools. 

Are  the  parents  fondofsendingthom  therc?—Yes,  they  are;  but  the  Roman  Catholics  will  not  send  thorn— the  priest  has  objected  to 
the  infant  school  most  strongly ; 1 do  not  believe  there  is  one  Roman  Catliolic  child  in  it. 

Does  he  object  to  it  more  strongly  than  the  other  schools? — les;  I think  tiieie  was  more  said  against  it. 

Do  you  Itnow  on  what  ground  it  was  objected  to  ?— I can  only  speak  from  hearsay ; tliat  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daly  said,  it  was  the  greatest 
attempt  that  was  ever  made  to  make  heretics  of  them  from  their  very  youtli;  but  I know  the  people  say  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  send 
them ; they  would  be  very  glad  to  send  them  if  they  were ; the  consequence  is,  that  I do  not  believe  there  is  a single  Roman  Catholic 
child  in  the  school. 

What  hours  do  they  attend?— From  nine  to  three.  _ , 

Does  tlie  caravan  take  them  homo  again? Yes;  it  brings  them  down  and  takes  them  up  again,  it  goesaijout  two  miles  up  the  mountains; 

I met  it  the  other  day  with  twenty-two  infants  in  it,  and  they  seemed  quite  happy. 
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School  maintained  by  Eabl  Fitzwilliam  at  Shillelagh. 


The  follo'wing  correspondence  relates  to  the  school  at  Shillelagh  maintained  by  Earl  Fitzwilliam  which  is 
mentioned  at  page  38  of  my  report. 

Office  of  Primary  Education  Commission,  46,  Sackville-street,  Upper, 
Dublin,  6th  January,  1869. 


Sip.,— Upon  tlie  occasion  of  the  visit  last  November  of  sc 

Honee,  we  have  to  request  that  you  will  let  iis  know  as  si 
1.  The  number  of  chUdren  borne  on  the  rolU  of  the  scho< 


e information  ooacemieg 


cl  the  portion  of  arithmetic  which  is  taught  in  the  class. 


, . .dateo£aiipointment,p 

tile  school. 

9.  Salary,  emoluments,  and  allowances  of  all  kinds  of  each  teacher,  stating  where  i^idenee  is  provided,  and  the  e^ttent  of  such  accom- 

10.  Date  of  establishment  of  tlic  school. 

We  remain,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Geobgb  a.  C.  May. 

D.  B.  Dunne. 

To  Mr.  John  Eebanks,  Master  of  Dord  FitzwilHam’s  school,  Shillelagh. 


1.  100. 

2.  Yearly,  65,  or  for  the  months  of  September,  73,  and  October,  71. 

3.  First  or  senior  class,  15 ; second  class,  63 ; third  class,  39 — first  class,  the  Fourth  Irish  book — the  second  class  is  subdivided  into 
tliree  parts,  and  reading  Second  Irish  Book,  Sequel  and  Third  Book.  Third  cla^  First  Book  on  boards.  Arithmetic  is  taught  with 
a different  classification,  according  as  the  pupils  advance  and  not  according  to  reading  classes;  hence,  we  have  children  in  nearly  all 

4.  First  or  senior  class,  7 ; second  class,  22;  third  class,  17.  N.B. — Numbers  low  on  that  date  owing  to  the  prevalence  otscarlet- 
fever,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the  scliool  was  closed  on  November  35th,  and  not  yet  opened. 

5.  Protestants,  C ; Roman  Catholics,  109. 

6.  do.  8 ; do.  43. 

7.  Separate  rooms— conducted  from  10  to  11,  a.ji.  Male  and  female  for  Roman  Catholic  children.  Myself  for  Protestants ; the 
Roman  Catholics  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  parish  priest  and  curate. 


Name. 

Religious  Denomination.  1 

Date  of  Appointment. 

Place  of  Training. 

Classification. 

John  Rebanks,  . . . 1 

Church  of  England.  . 

February  1,  1864, 

Glasgow  F.  C.  Train.  Col. 

Second  year’s. 

Free  Churcli,  Scotland, 

Do.  ... 

Do.  do. 

James  Doyle, 

Roman  Catholic, 

May  1,  1845,  . 

Diocesan  School,  Wexford, 

Sarah  Deegan,  . 

Do 

November,  1865, 



Hone. 

9.  As  all  salaries,  emoluments,  allowances,  &c.,  are  paid  by  Earl  and  Countess  Fitzwilliam,  and  as  each  teacher  make  their  own  pHvate 
engagements  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  answer  question  9, 

N.B.—l  answered  question  9 to  D.  B.  Dunue,  esq.,  as  regards  myself  on  November  19th,  bnt  only  with  the  understanding  that  it  was 
Co  be  used  as  private  information. 

10.  March,  1832. 

Offices  of  Primary  Education  Commission,  46  Sackville-street,  Upper, 
Dnblin,  8th  January,  1869. 

Sir, — On  the  6th  instant  we  addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  John  Rebanks,  the  master  of  the  Shillelagh  School,  requesting  information  con- 
cerning the  school  under  certain  heads.  Among  them  was  the  following : — 

*'  9.  Salary,  emoluments,  and  allowaucesof  all  kinds  of  each  teacher,  stating  where  residence  is  provided  and  the  extent  of  such  accom- 
modation.” 

In  reply  Sir.  Rebanks  says — 

“As  all  salaries,  emoluments,  allowances,  &c.,  are  paid  by  Earl  and  Countess  Fitzwilliam,  and  as  each  teacher  make  their  ownprtunfe 
engagements,  I do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  answer  question  9.” 

As  it  is  important  that  the  Royal  Commissioners  should  be  accurately  informed  upon  all  such  matters,  we  have  to  request  that  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  authorize  Mr.  Rebanks  to  furnish  the  desired  information. 

We  remain,  sir,  yonr  obedient  servants, 

George  A.  C.  May. 

The  Honorable  F.  Ponsonby.  D.  B.  Dunne. 

To  the  Commissioners  on  Primary  Education. 

Shillelagh  School,  January  14th,  1869. 

Gentlemen, — In  compliance  to  the  wish  of  the  Honorable  F.  Ponsonby — see  back  of  this  letter — I herewith  enclose  you  a full  answer 
to  question  9. 

I am,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  sen'ant, 

Josi  Rebanks. 


£ 

To  joint  salary  of  self  and  wife,  ..........  80 

„ allowance  to  self  for  superintending  night  school,  . .....  3 

„ for  fuel  to  master’s  house,  soap,  brushes,  flannel,  &0-,  to  heat  and  keep  whole  place  clean,  . 12 

„ of  two  servant  girls  to  keep  all  clean. 

„ offuel  to  school-rooms,  day  and  night,  .......  7 

„ of  grass  of  cows. 

„ of  free  house,  very  commodions,  exceedingly  well  famished,  having  every  convenience  behind 
as  wash-house,  mangle-house,  &o.,  together  with  two  good  gardens,  one  in  front  and  the 
other  behiiui  tbc  house.  Residence  situated  contiguous  to  school-house. 

To  salary  of  James  Doyle,  Konian  Catholic  assistant,  .......  30 

And  free  unfurnished  residence  and  goodg.irdeii. 

„ allowmioo  for  tencliing  night  school,  5 

,,  for  fuel  for  house,  ..........  5 

To  salary  of  Sarah  Ucegan,  Roman  Catholic  female  assistant,  ......  4 

And  no  emoluments  or  allou-anccs. 

I may  here  mention  that  .all  wear  and  tear  of  my  furnished  residence,  the  assistant’s  uufurnished  residence,  together  with  the  school* 
house,  is  made  good  by  Earl  Fitzwiiliam. 


Endorsed  on  hack  of  letter. 

Please  to  send  the  statement  as  required  by  the  Commissioners. 

H. 


Fkku.  Ponsonby. 

N 
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CLASSIFIED  ABSTBACT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 


IN  THE 


CORK  DISTRICT, 

COITPILED  FROM  THE  RETURNS  FURNISHED  BY  THE  CONSTABULARY. 


WLole  Number  of  Schools  in  the  Constabulary  Districts,  315. 


CoKStiBUI.ARV  DlSTBICIS. 

No.  of 
Schools. 

Notionsl. 

Church 

Educatioa. 

Monks'. 

ConTcnt. 

Protestant 

Schools. 

Preskr. 

Wesleyan. 

Erasmus 

Private. 

Endovred. 

City  of  Cork,  . 

85 

5 

5 

6 

3 

2 

1 

- 

1 

11 

1 

Bandon,  .... 

52 

21 

17 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

9 

1 

SKbbareen,  . 

40 

23 

! 10 

; ' 

1 

- 

- 

1 

I 

Kinsale,  .... 

29 

19 

7 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

Midleton, 

32 

18 

6 

1 

1 

- 

- 

- 

4 

2 

*'£oughal, 

31 

21 

4 

I 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

*Fermoy, 

38 

23 

9 

1 

2 

- 

- 

- 

3 

“ 

^Mallow, 

37 

23 

4 

- 

2 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

1 

*Mitcbelstown, 

21 

10 

3 

1 

1 

- 

-* 

■ 

“ 

6 

Total,  . 

315 

163 

65 

11 

13 

5 

1 

1 

3 

47 

6 

• These  Districts  Mr.  Coward  was  preTenced  from  visiting  by  circumstances  described  in  his  Report,  parag.  29. 
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REPORT  OF  W.  SCOTT  COWARD,  ESQ. 


Report  of  W.  Scott  Coward,  esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


My  Lorcs  and  Gentlemen, 

1.  On  24tli  June,  1868,  I was  directed  by  the  Seci-etaries  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education 
in  L-eland  to  commence  my  inqniiies  as  an  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  district  of  Cork  which  was  assigned 
to  me  as  the  sphere  of  my  labours — the  Constabulary  districts  of  Cork  city,  Bandon,  Einsale,  Skibbereen, 

Mallow,  Feimoy,  Mitchelstown,  Middleton,  and  Youghal  constituting  it;  and  although  Queenstown  and 
Passage  West  were  not  included  in  the  Constabular)’  lists  which  I received,  I considered  them  places  of  suiBcient 
importance  to  visit  and  report  on,  and  included  them,  therefore,  in  my  investigations. 

2.  I was  unable,  owing  to  my  official  engagements  as  Acting  Inspector  of  schools  in  England,  which  extended 
over  tlie  whole  of  the  month  of  Jiuie,  to  commence' my  labours  on  the  day  named  by  the  Commission,  and  was 
obliged'  to  defer  my  journey  to  Ireland  imtil  30th  of  that  month,  on  which  day  I arrived  in  Dublin,  where  a 
delay  of  n few  days  was  incurred  for  the  pui-pose  of  getting  certain  forms  prepared  and  printed.  I anived  in 
Cork  on  Friday,  4th  July,  and  remained  iu  my  district  uniffi  September  21st,  when  it  was  time  to  return  to  my 
post  in  England. 

3.  The  distiict  assigned  to  me  was  large,  the  distance  between  its  extreme  points,  Youghal  and  Skibbereen,  General  view 
being  about  seventy-six  miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  not  much  less  than  forty  miles.  It  contained  the  city  of  ot  district. 
Cork,  containing  about  80,000  inhabitants,  and  nine  other  smaller  hut  important  to'wns,  -with  an  united 
population  of  about  32,615,  besides  a widely  scattered  rural  population.  The  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds  in 

my  district  amounted  to  315.  The  time  allowed  me  (and  to  which  I was  limited)  for  •visiting  and  reporting 
on  tliis  extensive  district  did  not  amount  to  more  than  twelve  weeks,  of  which,  however,  I lost  one  through  the 
exigencies  of  my  work  in  England,  and  two  more  through  an  attack  of  illness  in  Cork,  which  disabled  me  entirely 
for  the  time.  My  time,  therefore,  was  diminished  to  nine  weeks,  a period  by  no  means  sufficient  to  report 
fully  on  the  different  districts,  which,  although,  on  the  whole,  they  jiresented  a recuiTence  of  the  facts  I was 
commis.sioned  to  report  on  possessed  points  of  difference,  from  what  I could  gather,  which  would  not  have  been 
uninteresting  to  contrast  in  a report. 

4.  I saw  at  the  outset  that  it  was  useless  to  attempt  anything  like  a minute  investigation  of  every  Plan  of 
locality,  and  that  if  I were  to  confine  myself  too  closely  to  one  or  two  places,  a sufficiently  general  idea  of  the  operations, 
state  of  education  in  the  whole  district  would  not  be  gained.  I therefore  selected  six  of  "the  constabulary 
districts,  and  determined'  to  visit  the  to'wns  that  formed  their  sub-centres,  and  report  on  them  as 
carefully  as  I could,  taking  some  rui'al  schools  round  them  to  serve  as  examples  of  the  state  of  things  in  the 
country.  I gave  no  notice  of  my  ■visits,  but  took  all  schools  haphazard,  prefei-ring  to  see  them  in  their  evei-y- 

day  working  order.  Tire  anticipation  of  an  official  ■visit  is  sure  to  produce  a cei'tain  unwonted  care  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers,  which  would  pai'tly  obscure  just  what  I was  anxious  to  see — the  schools  of  the  country  as  they  are 
going  on  day  by  day  out  of  sight  and  lieai-ing.  I cannot  help  remarking  here  that  my  experiences,  so  far, 
were  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  teachers,  as  I never  hut  in  one  instance  visited  a school  without  finding  its 
teachers  at  their  posts  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

5.  Schools  of  all  denominations  and  kinds  were  cheerfully  thrown  open  to  me,  and  any  information  I wanted  Readj  acce.>is 

wa.s  given  readily  and  courteously.  The  managers  of  schools  wth  whom  I came  in  contact  e'vinced  every 
willingness  to  assist  me  by  affording  me  whatever  infoi-mation  they  could,  and,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  schools  and 
both  teachers  and  managers  were  equally  ready  and  equally  obliging.  infonnatiou 

6.  I made  it  a point  to  call  at  the  houses  of  the  clergy  who  were  in  the  management  of  schools,  and  whenever  given, 
(which,  however,  happened  but  rarely)  there  was  any  lay  person  of  sufficient  position  and  intelligence  to  render 

his  suggestions  and  information  valuable  to  the  Commission,  I endeavoured  to  obtain  an  intei-view  with  him, 
and  if  that  was  not  pi-acticahle,  I sought  to  attain  my  object  by  writing. 

7.  But  'wOling  as  people  were  in  personal  intercoui'se  to  express  their  opinions,  it  ■was  very  difficult  Exception — 
to  get  any  infonnatiou  by  ■wiitteu  communication,  especially  from  the  laity  of  all  denominations.  It  is  a curious 

fact  that  I received  but  thi-ee  answers  to  about  eighty  circulars  which  I issued  to  laymen,  and  the  clergy  to  in 

whom  I sent  them  did  not  manifest  much  more  communicativeness,  considering  their  more  intimate  acquaintance  writing 
with  the  subject  of  my  cfrculai-s.  amongst  laitv 

8.  I do  not  suppose  that  this  reticence  was  owing  altogether  to  un'willmgness ; I would  rather  attribute  it  to  “dcletgy. 
the  want  of  knowledge  that  seems  to  prevail  about  education,  or  perhaps  ■want  of  confidence.  Distrust  of  the 
Government  of  England  which,  they  say,  has  so  often  issued  commissions  and  made  promises,  hut  failed  to  act 

upon  their  reporte  or  keep  faith,  may  account  for  the  apathy  and  indifference  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ; hut 
the  same  camxot  he  said  of  the  memhei-s  of  the  Estiiblished  Church,  who,  however,  manifested  no  gi-eater 
interest  tlian  did  the  Roman  Catliolics  in  the  subject  of  my  inquiries.  I had  very  many  conversations  with 
gentlemen  of  different  professions  and  creeds,  with  private  and  public  men,  ■with  irpper  class  people  and  -those 
of  the  middle  class,  and,  -^vith  a very  few  exceptions,  found  tlmt  no  one  possessed  any  real  knowledge  about 
educational  matters,  and  soon  discovei’ed  that  little  more  was  to  be  hoped  for  than  the  barest  generaHties — 

“education  must  he  denominational,”  “ tlie  teachere  should  be  better  paid,”  such  were  the  phrases  which 
were  repeated  to  me  over  and  over  again,  almost  ■without  variation,  and  never  -with  development  into  details. 

9.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the  Commission  to  learn  briefly  my  method  of  -visiting  schools.  My  first  act  was  Method  of 
to  learn  the  number  on  the  rolls  as  distributed  in  classes,  and  then  to  make  a note  of  the  numbers  actually 
present  in  each  class.  In  doing  the  latter,  I sometimes  would  (if  I happened  to  arrive  at  the  hour  when  the 

rolls  are  supposed  to  he  marked)  count  the  numbers  present  and  then  compare  the  results  of  my  counting  -with 
the  entries  in  the  “ Daily  Report  Book.”  I do  not  discover  in  my  note  books  any  memorandum  of  discrepancy 
between  the  two  totals. 

10.  I tlicninquiredthenamesoftheprincipal  teachers  and  their  assistants,  and  all  the  circumstances  respecting 
them,  such  as  their  training,  length  of  service  under  the  Board,  salaries,  &c.,  &c.  I then  proceeded  to  extract  from 
the  registei-s  sucli  information  regarding  school-fees,  Government  gi-ants  in  salaries,  school  requisites  and  gratuities, 
and  other  mattei-s  as  I thought  it  would  be  useful  to  record  and  report  on.  'Whenever,  as  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened, I had  not  sufficient  time  to  make  the  extracts  myself  from  tlie  registers,  I would  request  the  teacher  to  ffil 
up  a form  which  I left  for  that  purpose.  Jlyncxt  step  was  to  examine  -the  chikhen,  which  at  fii-st  I attempted 
to  do  in  evei-y  class,  but  had  subsequently  to  limit  myself  to  a far  less  nxunber,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  time. 

After  their  examination  was  concluded,  I made  it  a rule  to  have  some  conversation  with  the  teachera  respecting 
the  subjects  on  which  I tliought  they  would  be  able  to  inform  me,  and  in  which  they  were  interested.  I 
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endeavoured  to  make  those  iutervievs  as  unrestrained  as  I could,  in  order  to  elicit  an  unreserved  expression 
of  tlieir  opinioiis ; and  if  the  warmth  with  which  I found  them  ready  to  express  their  feelings  and  make 
known  their  wants  could  be  regarded  as  proofs  of  success,  I must  say  my  endeavours  were  eminently 
successful.  The  time  taken  up  -with  such  conversations  varied,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  tlte  intelligence  of  my 
informants,  and  the  stage  of  progress  at  which  my  day’s  work  had  arrived.  As  a rule,  I came  away,  if  not 
convinced  always  of  the  practical  good  sense,  yet  greatly  pleased  with  the  intelligence  of  those  with  whom  T 
had  been  in  contact. 

11.  I was  instnicted  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  endeavour  to  asceiljain  the  opinions  of  all  classes  of  society 
respecting  the  question  of  primary  education.  I was  not  left  to  coiiolnde  from  this  that  my  inquiries  were  to 
be  confined  to  the  educated  classes — the  direction  was  explicit  in  including  among  “ all  classes  ” the  “ parents 
of  children.”  It  was  not  difficult  to  reach  the  upper  classes.  The  opportunities  of  social  iutercomrse 
which  the  frank  hospitality  of  the  people  amongst  whom  I was  threwn  afforded  me  were  embraced  for 
carrj’ing  on  my  work,  and  where  social  intercourse  could  not  be  had,  I endeavoured  to  make  uj>  for  its 
want,  as  I liave  said,  by  written  communications.  But  with  the  poorer  classes  it  was  very  different,  and 
presented  greater  difficulties ; for,  in  tlie  first  place,  time  was  short  and  did  not  allow  sufficient  margin  to  carry 
out  any  regular  plan  by  which  I might  liave  met  any  numbers  of  them.  Then  the  means  of  meeting  the 
people  in  any  numbers  were  not  easily  obtained.  In  an  English  town,  especially  in  the  manufacturing 
districts,  there  ai-e  many  institutions  in  which  woi'king  men  meet  in  the  ovoning  for  purposes  of  self- 
improvement  ; it  is  at  such  places,  and  by  such  moans,  that  a person  who  is  desirous  of  finding  out  tlieir 
thoughts  and  feelings  can  attain  his  object.  But  in  Ireland,  there  are  no  such  institutions,  so  far  at  least  as 
the  district  to  which  I was  sent  is  concerned ; and  in  Cork,  except  the  “ Catholic  Young  hlen’s  Association,” 
there  is  no  place  where  I could  have  met  the  people  I wanted  to  see.  During  the  day  it  was  out  of  the 
question  attempting  it ; more  pressing  occupations  rendered  it  impossible.  I had  to  content  myself,  therefore, 
with  taking  the  scattered,  isolated  opportunities  which  occurred  as  I drove  from  place  to  place,  during  my 
sojourns  at  inns,  and  in  my  walks  ; but  on  those  occasions  I derived  sufficient  information  to  give  me  an 
insight  into  the  feelings  of  the  lower  classes  with  respect  to  educational  mattere. 

12.  But  if  I failed  to  comeiueontactwitli  thempereoually  to  any  great  extent,  I cannot  say  that  I left  Ireland 
without  knowing  something  of  their  feelings,  talcing  them  ns  a whole ; for  I left  that  country  with  the  clearest 
and  fullest  knowledge  of  what  the  clergy  think  and  desire  should  be  done  about  education  ; and  between  the 
Irish  people  and  the  Irish  priesthood  there  is,  on  all  the  subjects  wliich  are  now  agitating  public  opinion,  a full 
and  perfect  agreement ; so  that  in  knowing  the  mind  of  the  priesthood  on  any  public  question,  one  may  be 
said  safely  to  know  the  mind  of  the  people.  The  people  trust  the  clergy,  who  have  never  been  undeserving 
of  their  confidence,  and  learn  from  them  their  politics  as  well  us  their  morality  without  doubting.  As  I 
walked  into  one  of  the  National  schools  at  Baudon  with  its  manager,  the  parish  priest,  I asked  him  what  were 
the  feelings  and  opinions  of  his  people  with  regard  to  the  National  system.  He  replied,  looking  at  me  with  a 
sly  gleam  of  fun  momentarily  lighting  up  his  eye,  “ Oh ! they  are  very  much  of  my  way  of  thinking.”  I 
thought  this  significant,  and  found  afterwards  that  tbo.se  few  words  summed  up  tlie  state  of  things,  as  far  as 
they  apply,  wherever  I went. 

13.  I believe  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  the  Irish  really  value  education.  I do  not  mean  to  imply  by  tliis 
that  there  is  to  be  found  among  tbe  lower  classes  that  consistent  conduct  mtli  respect  to  the  education  of  their 
childi-en  which  implies  the  highest  ai)preeiation  of  its  benefits.  I do  not  think  that  such  a feeling  yet  is  very 
general,  nor  do  I think  it  woidd  be  fair  to  expect  such  a high  moral  result  iu  a j)eople  who  have  not  yet  had 
the  blessings  of  a widely  spread  system  of  education  for  a whole  generation,  nor  from  a system  of  education 
which  came,  though  bountiful  in  its  good  gifts,  stamped  -with  the  brand  of  suspicion — an  enemy’s  gift, 
that  might  bear  within  it  many  snares.  And  it  is  just  this  fact  which  to  my  mind  indicates  the  real  earnest- 
ness of  tlie  people  in  the  search  for  knowledge.  A cautious  and  suspicious  clergy,  fed  on  the  traditions  of  the 
treachery  of  Great  Britain  in  all  her  dealings  nuth  Ireland,  and  taught  to  believe  her  most  false  when  ap])arentiy 
most  fail- ; who  held  in  their  own  hands  the  power  to  reject  absolutely  any  overtures  that  might  be  made  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  accepted  almost*  universally  an  undenominational  system  of  education  offered  by  a suspected 
Goveinment ; and  in  a short  time  the  schools  of  this  system  rose  up  over  the  lengtli  and  breadth  of  the 
country  under  the  pati-onage  of  the  Roman  CathoKc  Church,  while  the  State  Cliurcli  stood  aloof.  I do  not 
think  that  any  fact  can  be  stated  of  greater  force  to  prove  my  assertion  that  the  Irish  really  care  for  education 
than  that. 

14.  The  “hedge”  schools,  too,  which  stOl  Unger  here  and  there,  but  now  in  less  healthy  localities  than  those 
which  gave  them  their  name,  and  were  once  Utemlly  the  only  means  of  education  that  the  poor  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
Ues  possessed,  are  in  their  past  history  a touching  proof  of  the  tenacity  with  wliicli  the  people  clung  to  the  pui-suit  of 
knowledge.  Many  who  have  died  but  lately,  and  who  were  witnesses  of  the  cUfficulties  and  dangers  which 
beset  both  teachers  and  scholai-s  have  left  their  experiences  behind  them  iu  tales  which  will  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  in  long  years  to  come.  This  is  not  the  language  of  exaggeration.  The  head  of  the 
reUgious  community  of  those  known  in  Cork  as  the  South  Presentation  Monks  told  me  that  he  recollected  heai-ing 
from  an  old  man,  who  had  -witnessed  it,  of  the  assembling  of  a hedge  school  near  Mallow,  I believe,  which  had  its 
scouts  out  on  the  elevations  of  the  land  round  them,  of  the  approach  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  of  the  signal  given 
to  warn  them,  of  their  flight  in  opposite  directions,  and  of  their  re-assembling  elsewhere  to  renew  theii-  stuffies. 
When  it  was  a penal  act  for  a Roman  Catholic  to  teach  or  to  learn,  and  when  the  eye  of  the  law  was  quick  to 
discover  any  breaches  of  its  code,  it  must  have  been  a real  love  which  induced  men  to  acquire  knowledge  at  such 
risks.  These  “hedge”  schools  are  quoted  in  the  south  of  Ireland  as  an  irresistible  argument  in  proof  of  the 
value  the  people  set  on  education. 

15.  Had  there  not  been  a corresponding  action  on  the  part  of  the  people,  I do  not  see  how  the  present 
National  system,  which  has  so  many  defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  Irish  Catholic,  could  have  spread  as  it  has  ; 
for  had  the  people  been  lukewarm  about  education,  it  could  not  have  ramified  and  penetiated  so  widely  and 
so  remotely.  I passed  through  no  village  which  had  not  one  school  iu  it ; I examined  the  map  of  my  district, 
and  found  almost  every  parish  with  a National  school-house  marked  upon  it — even  the  islands  off  the  coast 
have  their  schools,  and  the  thinly  inhabited  extents  of  country  where  no  villages  exist  are  liberally  supplied 
with  the  means  of  education. 

1 6.  There  is  a love  of  learning  for  learning’s  sake,  for  the  superiority  wJiicli  it  gives  to  its  possessor,  and  for  the 
advancement  in  life  of  which  it  is  the  great  instrument.  All  these  are  strong  inducements  to  become  educated, 
but  the  latter  is,  I take  it,  tlie  strongest  of  all,  and  it  is  the  one  whidi  is  now  acting  most  powei-fully  with  the 
Irish  people  to  have  their  childreu  educated.  The  National  sy.stem  has  taught  tliem,  by  the  instances  of 
jieople  who  have  risen  solely  through  the  learning  they  aoquii-ed  in  its  schools,  that  the  way  to  advancement 

* The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  refused  to  encourage  the  National  system  in  his  diocese. 
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ill  these  days  is  the  knowledge  of  reading,  wiiting,  and  arithmetic.  They  see  in  places  of  importance — at  the 
altars  of  their  churches  and  filling  theii-  pulpits,  in  professions  and  in  trades,  moving  in  affluence  and  respect- 
ability— people  whom  they  knew  as  simile  boys  at  the  village  National  schools,  and  they  are  not  slow  to 
reason  from  such  instances  of  the  advantages  of  education  to  themselves  and  their  children. 

17.  Another  great  impulse  is  being  given  to  education  in  Ireland  by  the  vast  emigration  of  its  people  to 
America.  A paaish  priest  said  to  me  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  his  schools,  “ The  people  are  doubly  anxious 
to  become  educated  now,  as  they  find  that  without  education  they  are  not  likely  to  do  as  Aveli  in  America  as 
those  who  go  tliere  educated.”  The  relatives  of  people  who  go  to  America  return  with  tales  of  success 
or  of  failure  in  propoi-tion  as  they  are  able  to  read  and  write.  No  labour  is  so  valuable  in  a country 
whore  the  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is  almost  universal  as  that  which  is  educated.  There 
is,  besides,  a great  longing  for  America  among  the  people.  I went  from  Cork  to  Queenstown  on  an 
afternoon  in  August,  and  hired  a boat  for  an  hour,  the  crew  of  which  consisted  of  an  old  sailor,  and  of  a fine- 
looking  lad,  strong  and  well  developed,  -with  rvbom  I soon  made  friends  and  began  to  talk.  I asked  him  where 
he  had  been  educated.  He  pointed  to  the  National  school,  but  did  not  remain  long  enough  at  it,  he  said,  to 
get  much  good,  as  he  left,  I think  he  said,  in  the  “ Second  Book,”  knowing  a little  arithmetic,  which  he  had  for- 
gotten, and  able  to  write  a little.  He  left  school  at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  I asked  him  what  he  meant 
to  do.  He  said  he  would  go  to  America,  as  he  heard  throrrgh  the  newspapers  that  it  was  the  place  to  go  to,  since 
a man  could  always  get  work  there  and  get  on ; but  he  wished  he  was  better  educated,  as  then  he  would  get  on 
better.  He  said,  when  I suggested  tliat  it  was  painful  to  leave  one’s  country  like  that,  “ Sure,  sir,  but  isn’t 
Ireland  in  America  A gray-headed  schoolmaster  told  me,  talking  of  the  grievance  of  having  no  pension 
to  look  forward  to,  that  if  he  had  no  children,  he  would  emigrate  to  America,  where  his  education  would  procure 
him  a better  liviirg  than  hecouldget  in  Ireland,  and  save  him  eventually  from  the  poorhouse  in  his  old  age.  The 
Eev.  Mr.  Lucy,  the  administrator  of  one  of  the  mensal  parishes  in  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese  of  Ross,  told  me 
that  emigration  to  America  was  setting  in  steadily  from  his  part  of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  giving  a stimulus 
to  odrrcation,  for  the  people  were  getting  to  know  more  and  more  fully  the  advantages  the  educated  emigrant 
possesses.  They  derived  this  information  from  correspondence  with  their  friends  in  that  country,  and  from  reading 
(frequently  American)  newspapers. 

18.  It  cannot  be  said  that,  although  schools  ejcist,  there  are  no  scholars  in  them.  My  own  experience  has  taught 
me  quite  the  contrary.  I do  not  possess  amongst  my  notes,  a single  instance  recorded  of  a visit  to  a National 
school  which  I did  not  find  fairly  well  attended.  It  used  to  be  a matter  of  wonderment  to  me  where  the 
children  came  from.  I have  driven  to  schools  to  which  there  was  no  village  nearer  than  three  miles,  and  around 
which  I could  see  no  dwellings  of  any  kind,  and  have  found  them  always  well  attended.  Upon  asking  the  teacher 
where  the  children  came  from,  he  would  inform  me  that  they  came  from  the  farms  and  cottages  on  the  neigh- 
bouring townlands,  some  of  them  having  distances  of  four  miles  to  go.  I used  often,  as  I drove  along  the 
countiy  roads,  to  meet,  in  rain  and  in  sunshine,  parties  of  children,  bare-headed  often,  and  always  bare-footed, 
sometimes  racing  at  full  speed,  whom  I have  stopped  and  asked  where  they  were  going,  and  the  answer  was 
always  either  going  to  school  or  going  home  from  school.  There  may  be,  and  there  is,  gi«at  irregularity  in 
attending  school,  of  which  .1  shall  speak  further  on,  hut  there  is  no  general  unreadiness  in  making  use  of  the 
school  to  a considerable  extent.  When  a new  school  is  opened,  its  rolls  are  soon  filled  with  scholars. 

19.  In  Eogland,  the  different  classes  of  society  move  from  their  school  days  to  theii-  old  age  in  distinct  cii-cles ; 
there  is  no  blending  of  them  together  at  any  jieriod  of  life,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to 
schools  and  education.  I am  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the  fact  tliat  at  the  gi-eat  public  schools,  and  at  the  univer- 
sities, the  youth  of  veiy  different  degi-ees  of  rank  meet  and  associate ; but  that  is  not  the  same  mixture  of  classra 
to  which  I allude.  For,  up  to  a certain  point,  people  who  differ  very  enormously  beyond  that  point  as  to  the 
accidents  of  rank  or  fortune,  are,  owing  to  their  similarity  of  culture  and  refinement  of  mind  and  manners, 
pretty  much  the  same,  and  may  be  roughly  thrown  together  into  one  category,  and,  so  far,  may  he  considered 
equal.  It  is  lower  down  in  the  social  scale  that  the  sharpness  and  distinctness  of  the  dividing  line  is  seen  with 
us,  se2>arating  class  from  class.  Our  schools  are  mirrors  of  these  classes.  In  them,  in  their  different  gradations, 
may  he  seen  the  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  which  compose  the  structure  of  English  society. 

20.  But  in  Ireland  the  case  is  far-  different,  for  although  society  is  there  constituted,  as  it  is  everywhere,  on 
the  principle  of  giadations  in  rank,  its  manner  of  gro-wth  has  been  very  unlike  ours,  which  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  each  different  class  of  society  in  a distinct  individuality,  with  its  own  ways,  its  own  thoughts,  its  own 
social  machinery ; while  in  Ireland,  the  comparative  disorganization  of  society,  produced  by  its  numerous  social 
cournilsions,  prevented  anything  like  a true  social  growth.  And  hence  it  is,  I suppose,  that  there  is  an  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  arrangement  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  country  in  relation  to  the  different 
classes  of  society. 

21.  Middle  class  education  is  almost  entii-ely  unprovided  for  as  such,  and  is  supplied  by  the  primary  schools 
under  the  National  Board  to  a very  considerable  extent  in  the  torvns  and  in  the  country,  or  by  the  Christian 
Brothers’  and  other  schools  conducted  by  people  dedicated  to  tlie  religious  life,  winch  are  really  of  a primary 
character.  The  National  Board  supplies  in  the  city  of  Cork,  for  instance,  in  its  large  Model  schools,  education 
for  the  children  of  people  in  the  higher  ranks  of  commerce,  of  professional  men,  of  clerks,  and  of  others  who 
belong  to  the  middle  class.  In  the  same  city  there  are  two  National  schools  under  Preshyteiian  management. 
The.se  two  (the  Carmichael)  schools,  held  in  one  building,  were  established,  I know,  to  meet  the  want  of  a 
good  commercial  and  (may  I not  say?)  denominational  school— despite  the  love  that  its  excellent  manager 
has  for  the  undenominational  oharacter  of  the  National  system — ^felt  by  the  Presbyterians  for  their  chDdren. 
Another  has  only  lately  been  opened  in  what  was  an  old  chapel,  I believe,  by  an  eneigetic  Presbyterian 
minister  close  to  the  Model  schools.  These  schools  are,  of  course,  taught  by  persons  who  have  ai-iived,  although 
young,  at  almost  the  highest  point  to  which  a teacher  under  the  Board  can  reach.  It  would  not  have  been  in 
keeping  with  the  object  of  their  establishment  had  they  not  been  thus  officered,  and  they  are  attended  by 
children  of  the  middle  classes  priucipally.  The  registers  give  a long  succession  of  records  of  parents’  avocations, 
which  imply  the  power  of  paying  for  the  education  of  their  cliildren  independently  of  such  aid  as  is  given  by 
the  nation  to  primaiy  schools.  In  the  school  I mentioned  as  just  opened,  I found  that  the  list  of  parents’ 
occupations  comprised  engiueci-s,  clerks,  well-to-do  business  men,  and  the  minister  of  the  district  figured  as  the 
professional  man  on  the  list. 

22.  The  same  facts  may,  in  a less  degree,  he  stated  of  the  Saint  Nicholas  parochial  scliools,  which  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Board,  and  liave  at  the  head  of  the  two  principal  departments  well  educated  cei-tificated  teachers 
of  the  highest  grades,  who  are  attractions  to  the  childr  en  of  the  middle  class.  In  this  school  the  number  of 
well-to-do  people  is  not  quite  so  proportionately  great  as  in  the  Jlodel  and  the  Carmichael  and  Queen-street 
schools,  but  the  number  of  that  class  in  them  is  sufficiently  great  to  contii'm  my  statement  as  to  the  extent 
to  which  the  middle  class  is  benefited  by  the  primaiy  schools. 
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23.  The  majority,  however,  of  the  ordmaiy  National  schools  in  Cork  and  other  places  where  religions 
conimnnities  have  established  schools  contain  less  of  tiliis  element,  owing  to  the  attractions  which  the  last 
mentioned  class  of  schools  possess  for  the  people.  They  ai-e  more  exclusively  attended  by  the  class  of  cliildreu 
they  were  cliiefly  instituted  for. 

2i.  This  brings  me  to  consider  the  state  of  tilings  in  the  Christian  Brothers’,  the  Prraentation  monks',  and  the 
numerous  nuns’  schools.  All  these  institutions  were  founded  for  the  pui-pose  of  teaoliing  the  poor,  that  is,  tliose 
who  from  poverty  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  education  ; but,  whatever  the  intentions  of  their  founders 
may  have  been,  necessity  has  widened  tlie  mai-gin  sufficiently  to  include  a very  considerable  number  of 
people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for  themselves.  So  much  is  the  middle-class  element  now  dependent  on  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  for  education,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  consider  the  expediency  of  relaxing 
the  rule  which  excluded  Latin  from  their  course  of  instruction.  The  excellence  of  their  moral  training,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  lAeir  instruction — advantages  wbicli,  in  public  estimation,  these  schools  impart  better  tlian 

any  others are  the  attractions  which  draw  to  them  the  children  of  the  middle  classes.  I lodged,  when  I was 

in  Cork,  in  the  house  of  a well-to-do  confectioner,  whose  affairs  are  so  prosperous  that  he  can  afford  to  send  his 
family  to  the  sea  side  in  the  summer,  and  Las,  brides  a commodious  house  in  which  his  business  is  canied  on, 
a good  residence  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city ; yet  this  man  has  liad  all  his  sons  educated  at  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  at  the  cost  of  a l(i.  a week. 

25.  The  farming  class,  which  comprises  many  gradations  of  position  and  education,  is  the  rural  middle  class, 
and,  having  no  other  means,  depends  upon  the  schools  of  the  National  Board  for  the  education  of  its  children. 
They  are  more  dependent  on  the  National  schools  than  the  membei-s  of  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  towns, 
who  have  tire  monastic  and  nuns’  schools  to  fall  back  upon.  Now  the  members  of  this  class,  although  many 
of  them,  perhaps  (in  the  west  of  Cork  the  majority  I should  say),  may  bo  Httie  better  off  than  peasants  as 
regards  money,  and  are  in  no  way  superior  to  them,  appai'ently,  in  regard  to  intelligence  and  education,  must, 
nevertheless,  be  considered  by  vii-tue  of  their  occupation  as  superior  to  the  mere  labouring  class.  But  m all 
its  gradations  this  class  is  represented  in  the  primary  scliools.  When  near  a town  in  which  the  Christian 
Brothers  are  established,  the  farmere’  children  ai'e  sent  to  them  in  preference  to  the  National  schools,  or,  if  a 
particular  National  school  has  a name  for  good  teaching,  it  is  resorted  to.  Such  a case  I found  at  the  Ballinora 
coimtry  school,  near  Cork,  where  the  teaching  is  supposed  by  tlic  people  round  to  be  better  than  elsewhere. 
Farmers’  children  are  sent  to  it  in  preference  to  the  schools  more  conveniently  situated  from  distances  of  four 
and  five  miles. 

26.  But,  of  course,  although  the  middle-class  element  is  largely  represented  in  the  National  and  otlier 
descriptions  of  primary  schools,  the  larger  element  in  them  is  that  which  is  legitimately  there,  namely,  the 
poorer  classes,  the  chilch-en  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  theii’  education. 

27.  In  the  to-wns,  the  occupations  of  the  people  who  form  this  class  are  such  as  one  would  expect  to  find  in 
places  whei-e  there  are  no  manufactories  or  any  staple  employment.  The  people  are  employed  in  the  many 
uncertain  and  nameless  ways  which  such  towns  afford.  Carpenters,  shoemakers,  tailors,  and  blacksmiths  are 
pretty  numerously  represented,  but  these  are  the  only  cases,  I think,  of  fixed  occupations.  The  majority  of  the 
people  are  not  constantly  in  employment,  and  make  what  they  can  when  they  can,  which  occasions  much  poverty, 
and  is  followed  by  the  payment  of  iiTegiilar  fees  and,  frequently,  by  the  withdrawal  of  childi'en  from  school  for 
weeks  together. 

28.  In  the  rural  schools  I was  struck  by  the  small  mmiber  of  agricultural  labourers’  children  on  the  books,  and 
was,  at  first,  not  less  suipuised  to  see  how  numerously,  as  compared  with  them,  the  farming  class  was  i-epresented. 
It  is  a proof  of  how  greatly  the  country  has  been  drained  of  its  population,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  farmers 
geneially.  The  mechanic  class  is  fairly  represented  j but  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  largest  element  in 
these  schools  is  from  the  farming  class.  I give  some  tables  which  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  pupil  element 
in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  the  schools  conducted  by  other  religious  bodies.  They  are  fairly 
illustrative,  too,  of  the  composition  of  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in  the  towns,  and  also  in  the  country. 
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Table  stowing  Occupation  of  Parents — continued. 


* Forth  Presentation  Convent  School,  Coen. 


Christian  Brothers’  School,  Peacock’s-lane,  Cork. 


29.  Upon  arriving  in  Cork,  I determined  to  commence  my  work  in  that  city,  which,  with  some  schools  in 
its  neighbourhood  not  included  in  the  constabulary  district,  but  worth  visiting,  occupied  me  neaidy  thi'ee  weeks. 
Had  I Icnown  more  of  the  National  system  than  I did,  my  progress  w’ould  have  been  more  rapid,  and  I should 
have  bad  more  time  left  to  visit  more  minutely  the  rui-al  districts.  Leaving  Cork,  I took  Passage  West,  and 
then  visited  Queenstown.  I have  before  alluded  to  the  absence  of  these  places  from  the  constabrdary  list,  and 
stated  my  reasons  for  visiting  them.  In  those  districts  I visited  no  rural  schools.  My  next  point  was  Bandon, 
after  which  I visited  Skibbereen,  then  KinsaJe,  and  last  of  all  Midleton.  My  intention  had  been  to  conclude 
with  Mallow,  taking  it  on  my  journey  home,  but  unforeseen  circumstances  obliged  me  to  abandon  the  plan. 
Bandon,  Midleton,  and  Queenstown  were  so  easy  of  access  from  Cork  that  I determined  to  establish  my 
centre  there,  going  in  the  morning  and  returning  in  the  evening  to  and  from  those  districts.  But  in  the  case  of 
Kinsaie  and  Skibbereen  I was  unable  to  do  that,  and  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  make  those  places  my  centres 
for  the  time. 

30.  In  some  respects,  the  period  chosen  for  conducting  the  inquiry,  at  least  the  earlier  pari  of  it,  was  disad- 
vantageorrs,  as  so  many  schools  of  all  descriptions  were  closed  for  the  holidays,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  get 
any  reliable  intbrmation  about  the  times  at  which  the  vacations  began,  mu^  time  was  lost  in  fr-uitless  visits. 
Thus  in  Cork  I found  the  Church  Education  schools  closed  whUe  all  the  other-s  were  open.  At  Bandon 
and  Kinsaie  the  large  convent  schools  were  closed,  which  entailed  rrpon  me  the  necessity  of  paying  a second  visit 
to  those  places.  At  Skibbereen  as  well,  the  convent  school  was  closed,  although  I was  able  to  see  the  rooms 
and  inspect  the  registers  thi-ough  the  Bishop’s  kindness,  and  at  Midleton  I met  with  the  same  ill  luck,  which 
was  not  mitigated,  however,  by  a similar  access  to  the  books  or  buildings,  as  the  nuns  were  in  retreat.  So  far 
as  good  weather  was  concerned,  I was  most  fortunate,  not  having  experienced  more  than  two  rainy  days  during 
the  Avhole  time  I was  engaged  in  visiting  schools,  which,  of  course,  was  most  favourable  for  the  attendance  of 
the  children. 

31.  Much  time  was  lost  in  visiting  i-uial  schools,  as  the  jour-neys  to  and  from  them  were  made  not  over  the 
most  level  roads,  nor  performed  on  the  fastest  going  cars  in  the  world.  But  as  a raile,  I managed,  when  the 
schools  were  not  very  large,  to  visit  two,  and  sometimes  three,  on  the  same  day.  My  work  began,  as  a inile, 
at  ten  o’clock,  and  did  not  terminate  before  five  in  the  afternoon.  I have  been  engaged  rmtil  six  in  the 
evening. 

Different  Classes  of  Schools  visited. 

32.  The  number  of  schools  actually  visited  was  94,  but  I am  able  to  report  only  rrpon  89,  5 having  been 
closed  for  the  holidays.  I am  aware  that  this  is  below  the  nrrmber  I was  instracted  to  visit  by  the  Eoyal 
Comturssioner-s,  which  indeed  I would  have  exceeded,  had  nor;  tire  illness  to  which  I have  alluded  deprived  me 
of  a fortnight. 

33.  Sixty  were  Natroiral  schools  of  different  descriptions,  fifty-one  of  these  being  of  the  ordinary  National  type, 
i.c.,  taught  by  certificated  teachers,  and  nine  wer-e  schools  condrreted  by  “ religious  ” of  differ-ent  orders  and  sexes; 
eight  were  coirventual  schools  not  cormeeted  with  the  Board,  forrr  of  them  belonging  to  the  Christian  Bi-others, 
one  to  the  Presentation  Monks,  md  thi-ee  to  the  nrrns  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity,  the-  Presentation  nuns, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  respectively ; Seventeen  schools  were  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society, 
one  of  that  number  being  also  connected  with  the  Erasmus  Smith  Bosu-d,  one  belonging  to  the  Irish  Society,  and 
one  to  the  Island  Society ; five  schools  fall  under  the  head  of  “ hedge”  or  private  schools.  The  small  number 
of  girls’  as  compared  with  boys'  schools,  is  easOy  explained  by  the  great  size  of  tire  convent  schools,  and  by  the 
existence  of  mixed  schools.  There  wer'e  18,025  names  on  the  rolls,  10,473  actually  present,  and  a daily  average 
attendance,  calculated  for  the  year-  ending  30th  June,  18G8,  of  10,870,  being  a propor-tion  of  60-3  per  cent,  of 
the  nrrmber  em-olled. 

34.  The  education  of  the  masses,  who  ar-e  Roman  Catholics,  is  conducted  in  the  National  schools  among  which 
arc  included  the  majority  of  tire  ntuis’  schools,  but,  as  in  Cork  and  elsewhere,  a considerable  number  of  childi'en 
are  gathered  into  the  schools  of  tire  Christian  Brothers  and  certain  other  commmrities  of  women  who  have 
either  refused,  or  been  isfused,  aid  from  the  public  grant  for  education. 

35.  The  majority  of  the  youth  of  the  Established  Chmch  are  taught  in  the  pai-ochial  or  other  schools  in  con- 
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nexion  •with  the  Church  Educa-tiou  Society,  that  ie,  schools  -which  although  not  necessarily  clerNing  aid  from  it, 
enjoy  -whatever  good  may  be  supposed  to  be  deiivable  from  tlie -vdsits  of  the  lusirectors  appointed  by  that  society. 

3A  A fraction  of  the  Protestant  community  benefits  by  the  National  system,  -which  provides  almost  entii'ely 
for  the  Presbyterians  and  Dissenters. 

37.  Now,  -while  it  is  quite  tnie,  generally,  that  tlie  National  schools  are  the  most  numerous,  and  provide  most 
largely  for  the  educational  wants  of  tire  country,  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  education,  to  a great  extent,  is 
furnished  by  tire  religious  ordei-s  which,  in  all  -the  pi-o-viiicial  torvns  which  I visited,  absorb  entii-ely  female  educa- 
tion, -while  in  Cork,  although  as  yet  unable  to  accomplish  as  much  as  that,  they  have  more  than  half  of  the 
young  Cathohe  population  in  their  schools.  The  greater  number  of  those  schools,  it  is  "true,  are  in  connexion 
•with  the  Boai-d  of  Education,  and  therefoi-e  count  as  National  schools,  but  it  must  be  owned  to  be  the  National 
system  in  a modified  form,  not  indeed  modified  by  any  relaxation  of  their  rules,  but  as  regards  -Uio  teachers,, 
and  the  principle  of  extending  aid  to  tliem. 

38.  It  may  not  be  unintei’esting  to  glance  by  way  of  contrast  at  the  comparative  number  of  children  in  tho 
t-wo  classes  of  schools,  the  ordinary  National  and  the  conventual  schools  of  all  kinds.  In  five  districts, 
the  schools  which  I -visited  hod  on  their  rolls  16,883  names,  and  of  that  number  tire  large  pi-opoi-tion  of  10,31 6 
belonged  to  the  schools  of  the  different  religious  orders,  or  nearly  63  per  cent.  In  this  calculation  I have 
included  rural  schools ; had  I confined  myself  to  the  torvns  the  proportion  would  have  been  much  higher.  The 
details  of  each  are  given  in  this  table  : — 


Locality. 

Total  number 
on  Rolls  of 
Schools  of 
all  desses. 

Number  on 
Rolls  of 
Conventual 
Schools. 

Cork  Cit3’  (and  4 schools 
in  neighbourhood), 

11,720 

7,759 

Queenstown, 

],ldC 

C83 

BanJon,  .... 

1,348 

850 

Kinsale,  .... 

1,409 

541 

Skibbei'cen, 

1,250 

483 

Total,*  . 

16,883 

10,316 

39.  These  figures  are  suggestive  of  the  influence  which  these  orders  possess  in  the  to-wns,  and  because  the' 
to-wns  are  the  centres  of  the  life  of  a country,  in  society  at  large.  It  is  an  influence,  however,  for  which  the- 
country  should  be  grateful,  since  it  is  one  -which,  whatever  defects  may  be  observable  in  their  schools,  is  always 
exercised  for  good. 

40.  The  religious  orders  have  been,  or  are  being,  introduced  everywhere  in  the  south  of  Ireland' 
by  the  bishops,  with  the  -view  of  supplying  as  much  as  possible  a system  vvith  more  of  the  religious 
element  in  it  than  the  National  schools  possess.  Nuns  being  more  numerous  than  monks  were  more  easily 
planted  in  all  the  towns,  so  that  I am  not  aware  of  any  provincial  town  in  Cork  in  which  there  is  not  a 
convent  and  a convent-school.  But  religious  communities  of  men  being  fewer,  the  difficulty  of  supplying 
“religious”  to  teach  boys’  schools  was  greatei-,  and  their  progress  has  been  consequently  slower  than  the  nuns’. 
Still  it  is  not  suspended,  and  the  Christian  Bro-Uiers  -will  in  time  supplant  in  the  to-wns  of  Cork  all  the  National 
schools.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  that  time  their  schools  will  also  bear  that  name.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
introduce  these  orders  in  any  locality,  as  the  Irish  feeling  in  their  favour  is  strong  enough  to  insure  them  imme- 
diate success.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  this  is  so,  for  there  is  first  the  reverence,  the  unusual  reverence,  which 
the  Irish  entertain  for  any  who  have  given  up  the  world,  and  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  service  of  God, 
whether  as  priest,  monk,  or  nun.  Anyone  wearing  the  religious  dress  is  an  object  of  respect ; but  when,  in 
addition,  there  are  tlie  accompanimen-ts  of  superior  education  and  manners,  unrecompensed  service  in  behalf  of 
others,  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  sick,  and  sympathy  and  gentleness  of  word  and  action,  the  feeling  of  reve- 
rence soon  groAVS  into  affection. 

41.  The  nuns  combine  all  those  recommendations  in  themselves.  They  attract  the  children  by  their  kindness 
of  manner,  by  the  comfort  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  teach  them,  and  by  the  gifts  of  food  and  clothing  which  are 
frequently  given  by  the  convents.  In  several  convents,  it  is  a daily  practice  to  give  a slice  of  bread  to  the  poor 
little  creatures  who  would  otherwise  go  fasting  for  hours.  In  one  convent  school,  conducted  by  the  Irish  Sistera 
of  Charity,  I saw  a whole  pile  of  little  frocks,  boots,  &c..  See.,  which  had  been  made  for  distribution  among  the 
chUdi'en.  Then  the  elder  girls  are  able  to  fall  back  on  the  convents  for  help  -when  out  of  place ; they 
secure  situations  through  them,  and  seem  to  regard  the  nuns  pretty  much  in  the  light  of  mothera.  It 
is  not  an  unfrequent  thing  to  see  in  the  work-room  of  a convent  girls  of  twenty  or  more,  who  aa-e  allowed  to 
remain  at,  or  return  to,  school  until  they  can  find  employment.  The  habits  of  greater  neatness  and  cleanliness, 
and  the  modest  and  quiet  manners  which  are  acq-oired  by  the  girls  at  the  convent  schools  are  also  great  atto-actions 
to  the  people.  And,  above  all,  the  religious  part  of  their  education  is  what  is  most  prized.  The  same  reasons 
which  operate  in  favour  of  the  convent  schools,  -will  also  account  for  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and 
the  Presentation  monks.  But  they  have,  in  addition — especially  the  Christian  Brothers — the  advantage  of  having 
a high  reputation  as  teachers.  At  their  yearly  examinations  prizes  are  given  -with  ceremony,  drawings  are 
exhibited,  and  the  newspapers  proclaim  to  the  world  their  praises.  And,  besides,  so  many  people  havo  risen 
out  of  their  schools  into  higher  positions,  that  theii-  education  is  sought  aft^r  very  eagerly  as  a more  probable  path- 
way to  success  in  life.  Besides,  the  Brothers  seem  to  have,  somehow,  the  art  of  making  theii-  scholars  religious  and 
good.  In  their  schools  in  Cork  all  the  boys,  I was  informed  by  the  superior,  go  to  confession  and  communion 
once  a month.  One  of  them  whom  I engaged  to  do  some  Avork  for  me  in  Cork  lived  at  Blarney,  and  -wanting 
“ to  go  to  Ids  duties  ”t  in  Cork,  rose  at  three,  he  told  me  quite  simply,  in  order  to  airive  by  five  o’clock  at  the 
church,  at  which  hour  he  must  have  attended,  or  have  foregone  that  opportunity. 

42.  I believe  that  the  moral  influence  of  aJi  these  institutions  is  the  great  secret  of  their  success.  If  any — too 
many,  I fear — leave  their  schools  imperfectly  instructed,  they  leave  -with  what  is  better,  a i-egard  for  the 
virtues  which  they  saw  in  the  daily  lives  of  those  by  Avhom  they  were  educated.  I speak  of  all  schools  taught 
by  religious,  whether  under  the  National  Board  or  not. 

• la  this  total  all  schools  arc  excluded  except  those  of  the  National  Board  and  the  religious  orders. 

t A common  way  among  Catholics  of  expressing  their  approacli  to  tho  Saoramoiits  of  Penance  or  the  Eucharist. 
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43.  Biere  are  eiglit  of  tliese  schools  which  are  not  in  its  connexion,  but  two  of  them  are  inToluutarily  shut  l 

out  from  It,  while  the  other  six  have  matle  no  attempt,  not  having  the  <lesii-e,  to  obtain  State  aid.  Three  of  < 
them  are  nrma’  schools.  s 

44.  Of  the  two  to  which  aid  was  refused,  one  is  a school  taught  by  the  Sistera  of  Mercy  in  Blamey-lane,  ^ 
Oorl^  and  known  by  the  name  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rock,  and  the  other  is  the  new  boys’  school,  lately  built  by 
the  Presentation  Monks,  and  known  as  the  Oreenmount  Schools.  The  refusal  to  aid  these  schools  is  veiy 
justly  considered  as  arbitrary  and  tyi-annical,  since  they  were  both  built  by  private  charity,  and  are  attended 

y the  veiy  poorest  class  of  cliildren  in  Cork — a refusal  which  is  harder  to  endure  when  aid  is  given  to 
endowed  schools  and  to  Presbyterian  schools,  which  is  either  not  needed  at  all,  or  not  so  much  i-equired  as  bv 
those  to  whom  it  is  refused.  ^ 

45.  The  schools  which  voluntarily  remain  aloof  ar-e  those  under  the  Presentation  Nuns,  the  Irish  Sisters  of 

Oharity,  and  tte  Chnstian  Brothers.  The  former  community  is  the  oldest  I believe  in  Cork,  and  keep  up  the 
oul  tradirional  fear  of  anything  connected  with  Govei-nment.  They  received  me,  however,  most  heartily,  and 
gave  rne  ^e  freest  access  to  their  schools.  They  were  determined,  they  said,  never  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  Government.  ° 

46.  The  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  seem  simply  not  to  care  about  having  Government  aid,  although  thev  did 

not  express  any  strong  dislike.  ® 

47. ^  All  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  remain  aloof  from  State  connexion,  and  are  unlikely  ever  to 

existing  condition  of  affah-s.  I visited  fom-  of  them,  tliree  in  Cork,  and  one  in  Midleton 

46.  Ihe  number  of  chilch-en  present  in  these  seven  schools  on  the  day  on  which  the  education  census  was  J 
taken  amounted  to  3,384,  distributed  m the  different  classes  of  schools  as  follows  : 

Cluistian  Brothers,  . . . 2,035  in  four  schools. 

Presentation  Brothers,  ...  206  in  one  school. 

„ Nuns,  . . . 540  „ 

Sisters  of  Charity,  . . . 415 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  ....  IPS 


Deducting  397,  the  number  of  boys  m the  Christian  Brothers’  school  at  Midleton,  we  have  2,987  as  the 
nurnber  of  children  tauglit  in  the  “religious”  schools  in  Cork  not  connected  with  the  Government  the 
Midleton  school  being  the  only  one  m any  of  the  provincial  towns  visited  by  me  which  does  not  derive 
assistance  from  Government  grants. 

on  the  rekti™  effidencj  of  the  two  etaet  of  ••  religione  " tohools,  Ea.I.n.v  of 
namely,  the  aided  and  unaided  schools.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a fail-  comparison,  .since  each  community  has  its 
own  ways  and  methods  of  _^tion,  and  there  are  no  such  relations  existing  between  the  different  orders  which 
would  tend  to  produce  uniformity.  E^h  goes  on  its  own  line,  which  never  seems  to  inteiseot  the  path  of  form  J better 
any  other.  But  broadly  speaking,  the  difference  between  them  is  the  presence  of  some  system  to  work  by  in  than  utter; 
the  Government  schools,  and  its  absence  in  the  non-National  schools.  ^ 

.-.O,  I must  except  the  Christian  Brothere  to  some  extent,  as  they  do  make  a study  of  tlieir  work  and  go  Christtou 
by  system  ^d  inethod,  although,  in  some  respects,  I believe  their  system  to  be  defective.  The  possession  of  Brothers 
some  rule  to  go  by  affects  principally  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  who  ai-e  taught  according  to  a fixed  nro-  excepted, 
^mme  adapted  to  the  different  classes,  and  which,  while  it  does  not  secure  any  biilliant  results  owinv  to  a 
defective  method  of  inspection,  does  at  least  secure  some  definite  plan  by  which  advance  is  made  m each 
subject  of  instiuction  panposatt.  Then  the  advantages  of  having  an  uniformly  gi-aduated  series  of  books  at  a 
cheap  rate,  of  obtammg  a good  supply  to  begin  with  of  maps,  diagrams,  &c.,  are  such  as  combine  to  render 
the  schools  whi^  possess  them  more  efficient  than  any  others.  The  visits  of  the  Inspector,  too  must 
have,  more  or  less,  a tendency  to  secui-e  a due  attention  to  secular  instroction,  since  he  measures,  or 
ought  to,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  not  by  the  glibness  with  which  the  children  can  answer  Questions 
in  the  cateclnsm,  hut  by  their  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher.  Some  knowledge,  too,  is  expected  to 
be  sho^vn  of  grammar  and  geography,  which  must,  therefore,  be  taught.  In  these  respects  the  unaided 
schook  are  greatly  wanting;  they  appear  to  have  no  system,  no  method.  The  knowledge  impai-ted  is 
superficial  and  with  great  difficulty  extracted  from  the  children,  who  besides  do  not  make  concurrent  progress 
m the  staple  subjects  of  instruction.  A elald  able  to  read  the  Thii-d  Book  of  the  Board  would  prohablv  be 
unable  to  work  a sum  m subti-action,  or  if  able  to  work  a sum  in  multiplication  would  be  quite  unable  to 
■TOite  from  dicUtion  on  a slate  a few  simple  woi-ds.  Their  supplies  of  books  are  inadequate,  because  beinv 
obliged  to  buy  themselves  at  market  pi-ices,  they  must  sell  to  the  childi-eu  at  the  same  rates  whose  povert? 
prevents  them  from  buying.  They  have  no  peiiodical  test  applied  to  their  schools  by  which  they  are  able  to  clia- 
cover  ho-w  they  stand,  and,  bemg  isolated  from  intercoiu-se  -with  the  world,  have  no  means  of  learning  bv  com 
parison  their  exreUences  or  then-  defects.  They  put  me  veiy  much  in  mind  of  a sliip  saOing  lithoS  a 
compass,  and  without  tJie  stars.  I do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  persons  of  such  devotion  and  moi-al  worth  need 
apphed  to  make  them  work;  I mean  only  that  their  defects  are  the  necessary  consequence  of 


their  isolation. 
51.  I have 


Chnstian  Brothers  schools  form  to  some  extent  an  exception  to  the  general 
Motion  of  the  unaided  schools,  and  in  what  respects  they  are  so.  Still  they  are  not  free  from  some  of  the 
defects  which  must  always  exist  m isolated  positions.  Most  of  those  defects  are  owing  to  their  want  of  teachers 
I know ; but  that  is  a want  which,  if  they  were  acting  in  union  with  a National  scheme,  would  soon  cease  to  be 
felt,  since  they  would  he  able  to  supply  it  by  the  emploj-ment  of  efficient  paid  monitors,  or  pupil-teachers  • and 
tben-  scholars  would  advance  m each  subject  of  insti-uction  at  an  equal  rate  of  progress  in  each.  The  ’great 
hadTlm  means  d>isses,  however,  is  a proof  of  what  they  would  do  throughout  their  schools,  if  only  they 

52.  I must  not  bo  understood  to  imply  that  the  National  convent  schools  are  peifect.  I onlv  meant  to  -v-  • 
say  that  they  contrast  favom-ably  with  the  non-National  convent  schools.  They  arc  as  a rule  far  from  w ^ 
m togotJo  tie  efficiency  ot  thein  fastmetion.  I lope  I el.dl  not  teem  nnlcM.  or  not  clnly’to  .ppreciL  tit  «« .mdSt! 
lalwure  of  these  devoted  people.  It  is,  however,  necessaiy  to  state  facts  as  I saw  them  for  the  good  of  o?l 
parties  concerned.  The  nuns  are  engaged  in  a vast  work,  wliich,  if  it  has  a relation  to  the  eternal  has  at  tTio 
same  tune,  though  a less,  yet  not  an  unimportant  relation  to  this  world.  They  are  engaged  in 
many  thousands  of  individuals  to  fight  the  battle  of  life,  which,  to  do  weU,  requires  good  ffistructio?^^?  r 
masses  of  people  are  becoming  more  educated  every  day,  and  individuals  are  valuable  in  urouortm/  of 

they  are  educated.  It  is  the»fore  most  neeessaiy  that  those  who  have  the  instruction  of  the  rising  gen^  ti 
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sboiild  do  it  -well.  It  is  for  this  reason  I desii-e  so  earnestly  to  see  the  convent  schools  efficiently  taught.  The 
results  of  my  examinations  of  these  institutions  were  not  satisfactory;  Time  is  spent,  and  labour  is  expended, 
and  there  is  not  as  much  to  show  for  it  as  there  should  be. 

Kcasoivs  of  in-  53.  What  are  its  causes?  Fust  of  all  the  teachers  are  not  really  teachers  in  the  stiict  sense  of  the  word  ; 
efficiency.  they  liave  never  been  ti-ained  to  teach;  they  have  never-  in  the  majority  of  cases'  prepared  themselvra  for  it, 
nor  ffiven  any  proof  of  their  capacity.  Tliove  is  too  much  of  the  feeling  that  the  i-eligious  liabit  and  profession 
brings  ■with  it  the  power,  as  it  does  the  willingness,  to  'teach  others.  Next,  there  are  no  fixed  teachers  in 
charge  of  the  schools,  which,  being  conducted  by  different  inclL-viduals,  precludes  the  existence  of  responsilffe 
authority,  and  is  fatal  to  the  existence  of  any  system  being  fully  carried  out.  In  the  afternoon,  the  mornings 
work  is  imdoue.  The  various  duties  that  devolve  upon  the  same  nun  during  the  day  is  urged  as  the 

necessity  for  tliis.  But  in  England  it  is  found  quite  possible  to  employ  some  members  of  the  comrnuiuties 
exclusively  in  the  schools,  Why  should  the  same  plan  not  be  adopted  in  Ireland  1 Too  much,  besides, 
is  thus  left  to  the  monitoi-s,  who  are  employed  throughout  the  whole  day  in  the  schools.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  is  that  instiuction  stagnates.  It  is  melancholy  to  look  in'to  the  registers  of  these  schools  and  see 
the  ages  of  the  children  composing  each  class.  In  the  first  class  an  average  of  seven  is  the  constat 
record,  in  the  second  of  ten,  in  the  tbh-d  of  eleven,  in  the  fourth  of  fourteen,  while  the  amount  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  junior  classes  does  not  at  all  reach  up  to  the  standard  of  chilcli-en  of  the  same  age  in  the  English 
schools,  although  the  intelligence  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  Irish  child.  The  table  in  this  report  in  which  I have 
analyzed  the  results  of  my  examinations  of  tlie  convent  schools  will  show  how  poor  are  the  results.  _ 

Remedies:  54.  The  remedy  for  much  of  this  want  vtU  be  found  in  requii-mg  the  mms  to  submit  to  some  test  of  then- 

test  of  oxami-  fitness  to  become  teachers.  I am  alluding  to  a matter  about  which  they  are  not  unnatui-ally  a little  sensitive, 
natiou  namely,  being  requii-ed  to  pass  an  examination  before  being  allowed  to  teach  at  all.  The  idea  is  repulsive  m the 

extreme  to  all  the  nuns,  and  finds  no  favour  at  all  among  the  clergy  or  laity,  and  it  ■will  be  a matter  of  difficulty 
to  over-come  their  prejudices.  Ther-e  is  something  repulsive  in  tiro  idea  to  the  Irish  mind  of  submitting  nuns 
objected  to.  to  such  a test ; the  imagination  pictm-es  a lar-ge  assemblage,  star-ing  looks,  and  suspicious  and  scr-rrtmizing  examiner^ 
and  the  conception  of  the  scene  shocks  the  feeling  of  delicacy  more  than  it  can  bear.  I was  sevei-al  times  asked 
by  the  nuns  how  I would  like  my  sistere  or  any  female  relatives  to  be  subjected  to  such  a process  ? It  was 
impossible  to  deny  the  shrinking  which  one  would  feel ; but  my  answer  was  that  I could  see  nothing  more 
humiliating  in  it  than  in  a delicate  woman  nudei-takiug  to  bi-ave  all  the  hoi-roi-s  of  a liospital,  or  a sick  room,  or 
in  washing  plates  and  dishes,  which  are  the  freqrreut  occupations  of  nuns.  After  ha'ving  made  in  the  first 
instance  such  gi-eat  sacrifices,  I was  unable  to  see  the  difficulty  or  degi-adation  of  undergoing  an  examination. 
Examination  55.  But  the  examinations  need  not  be  prtblic,  they  might  bo  conducted  in  a convent,  with  none  but  the 
might  bo  con'  nuns  present ; or  it  might  be  conducted  in  each  par-ticulai-  convent,  in  the  presence  of  the  parish  priest,  oi- 
ducted  in  ex-  person  the  bishop  might  suggest,  and  the  Inspector,  who  would,  of  course,  always  be  a Catholic,  would 
ceptional  vray.  assist.  If  these  schools  expect  aid  from  the  State  on  the  same  scale  as  the  ordinary  schools  of  the  connti-y,  surely 
it  is  not  unfair  to  expect  them  to  give  some  guarantee  that  the  jmblic  money  thus  laid  out  shall  produce  certain 
iresults.  I may  mention  what  I was  told  by  the  superior  of  a convent  in  the  corrrse  of  a convci-sation  which,  relating 
to  education  generally,  touched  on  the  question  of  the  necessity  of  having  properly  educated  teachei-s,  to  show  that 
I am  not  exaggerating  the  importance  of  this  matter.  She  told  me  that  she  found  it  necessary  in  the  case  of 
almost  all  the  novices  to  send  them  back  to  school ; that  they  were  so  superficially  taught  as  to  render  it 
necessai-y,  in  oi-der  to  make  them  useful  in  the  schools,  to  recommence  an  elemen'tary  course  of  study.  She  is 
not  one  who  thinks  ■that  Icnowledge  comes  with  the  three  vows  or  the  black  veil.  But,  not'withstanding, 
sbe  "was  one  of  those  who  spoke  most  strongly  against  the  examination  of  nuns.  She,  "with  a clear  pei-ception 
of  the  value  of  beiug  soundly  taught,  takes  care  that  the  membei-s  of  the  commimity  who  have  to  teach  learn 
how  to  do  it.  But  I should  like  to  know  how  may  superiors  even  see  its  necessity  ? 

56.  I hope,  however,  and  trust  that  the  nuns  who  have,  ■with  so  much  generosity,  sacrificed  so  mucli  already,  a'nd 
are,  besides,  so  full  of  an  enthusiastic  patriotism,  will  not,  upon  seeing  its  importance  to  the  education  of  their 
country,  flinch  from  making  one  act  more  of  sacrifice.  It  ■will  be  one  of  tbeir  highest  rewards  to  have  helped 
to  jn-ove  that  culture  can  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  deepest  Catholic  piety.  If,  however,  the  objection  is 
insuperable,  I do  not  see  that  less  can  be  done  than  to  insist  that  they  consent  to  have  duly  certificated  and 
trained  teachera  in  their  schools,  ■to  whom  the  State  might  look  for  theii-  efficiency. 

Practice  of  57.  I have  noticed  the  practice  prevalent  in  the  convent  schools  of  employing  a number  of  teachers  wlio  succeed 

changing  each  other  in  relays  of  two  twice  a day,  instead  of  ha'ving  the  same  ■teachers  constantly  employed,  and  I noted 
teachers  should  as  injurious  to  real  progress.  It  is  hardly,  I suppose,  necessary  to  say  anything  to  prove  it,  as  it  seems  self- 
be  abolished,  evident,  I am  anxious  only  to  surest  that  some  better  plan  should  be  adopted,  and  that  the  monitore  should 
not  have  the  care  of  the  registers  so  much  to  themselves,  as  they  seem  to  have  in  the  Government  schools. 
With  one  exception,  I did  not  ■visit  a convent  school  in  which  I received  any  information  as  to  the  attendance 

of  the  children  from  the  nuns ; it  was  all  left  to  the  monitors.  It  seems  to  be  quite  out  of  "the  order  of  propriety 

that  the  school  records  should  not  be  kept  by  tbe  superiors  of  the  schools.  Of  the  details  regai-ding  instruction 

and  discipline  in  their  schools  I shall  speak  farther  on. 

58.  I close  these  remarks  by  observing  that,  while  not  equal  to  the  general  run  of  the  National  schools  as  re- 
gai'ds  instruction,  'the  convent  schools  are  in  every  way  else  superior  to  them.  A tone  pervades  tliem  which 
I should  be  glad  to  see  more  prevalent  in  the  National  schools. 

KinsaU  Con-  69.  I cannot  forbear  gi'ving  here  a short  account  of  the  Kinsalo  Convent  School,  of  which  frequent  mention  is 
i-cnt  Rational  made  in  this  report,  as  it  sho'ws  what  might  be  done  for  education  in  the  convent  scliools.  It  forms  part  of  the 
scho<<l ; buildings  which  belong  ■to  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  which  comprise,  besides  the  school,  the  convent  itself  and 

appavaS  &c.  ^ oi-plianage.  The  buildings  are  well  situated  in  every  respect,  and  the  school-rooms,  three  in  number,  besides 

’ two  class-rooms,  are  lofty,  well  ventilated,  lighted,  and  furnished,  and  patterns  of  neatness  and^  order. 
Apparatus  of  all  kinds  is  plentiful  and  good.  In  one  of  the  school-rooms  are  glass-cases  containing  geological  and 
other  specimens.  The  school  was  just  re-opened  after  the  holidays,  and  the  attendance  was  therefore  not 
Attcn;lauce.  SO  good.  313  however,  were  present,  of  whom  86  were  infants  between  two  and  five  yeai-s  old.  Tbe  superior 
takes  charge  of  the  infants  of  working-women  during  the  day.  There  was  a little  bed  in  a comer  of  the 
YoiiQg  infants  infau'ts’  room,  in  which  they  are  put  to  sleep.  There  is  a room  in  which  the  gii'ls  who  come  late  to  school 
and  are  too  old  to  be  classed  with  the  others  are  taught,  the  object  being  to  give  them  as  much  instruction  as 
bactoaidgirb.  enable  them  to  read  their  prayer-books  and  wiite  fau-ly,  but  they  axe  taught  needlework  cai-efully.  It 

is  a plan  very  commonly  followed  in  the  convents.  ... 

Instruction.  60.  I examined  girls  of  every  class,  and  found  tliem  all  soundly  taught,  the  gi-eatest  successes  being  attainea  in 

Infanta  well  the  junior  classes.  I was  particularly  pleased  with  the  instmetion  of  the  infants,  who  ■were  the  best  instructed 
taught.  j -with  anywhere,  coming  quite  up  to  those  in  the  best  English  Roman  Catholic  infant  schools.  It  wm 

curious  to  observe,  the  power  of  imitation  in  the  little  children ; when  reading  they  seemed  almost  'to  lose  theii- 
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accent,  certainljr  managed  the  th  sound,  gave  full  value  to  i and  e,  and  read  surprisingly  ■well.  But  when  the 
reading  was  over,  and  the  occasion  for  imitation  ceased,  nature  asserted  itself  in  the  finest  brogue.  One  or  two 
of  them  recited  littie  bits  of  poetiy  very  prettily.  Discipline  was  admii-ably  maintained  throughout  eveiw  class.  Discipline. 

X saw  a large  number  of  guls  -writing,  and  their  simultaneous  obedience  to  the  directions  of  the  nun  in  charse,  'Writinr-  class 
given  by  signs,  was  done  with  military  precision.  The  eyes  of  the  gilds  were  fixed  on  then-  work,  they  were  ^ 
jnindmg  their  business  although  a stranger  was  present.  Organization  seemed  to  be  fully  attended  to.  Each  0rrrani7Aficn 
class  had  its  portion  of  the  reading  lesson  for  the  week  written  on  a caid  with  the  monitor’s  name  upon 
It,  so  that  every  girl  knew  by  looking  at  the  card  where  she  would  begin  on  Monday,  and  how  much  she  would 
do  diu'ing  the  week.  ■' 

6 1 . Needlework,  plain  and  fancy,  was  veiy  carefully  taught,  lace  making  seemed  to  be  also  taught  with  success,  WeecUewort 
but  I WM  pieced  to  see  that  the  majority  were  learning  plain  sewing.  The  girls  of  tlie  fourth  and  fifth  classes 
had  e^h  a little  b^  or  case  in  which  samples  of  work  were  kept,  which  were  exhibited  to  me  by  each  girl,  who  is 
subjected  to  a similar  overhauling  periodically  by  the  mother  superior.  Each  girl  liad  also  a case  in  which  she 
kept  her  exereise,  ^count,  and  other  books,  all  -with  greatest  neatness.  The  girls  are  taught  accounts 
suftcient  lor  domestic  purposes.  Details  were  so  carefully  attended  to  that  one  felt  confident  in  the  excellence 
of  the  whole. 

62  Ongind  composition  is  regularly  practised,  and  the  girls  (the  upper  ones)  have  acqnu-ed  a considerable  Origmal  com- 
iMility  m writing  letters.  I was  very  much  mterested  with  one  letter,  perfectly  simple,  written  by  an  orphan  position. 

^•1,  whose  appe^^ce  did  not  betoken  much  intelligence.  It  was  supposed  to  be  -wi-itten  by  a solitary  being 
m the  moon,  and,  for  a girl  like  her,  was  a veiy  respectable  piece  of  imaginative  -wiiting.  There  was  nothing 
forced  or  unnatural  m it,  the  conception  was  good,  and  its  manner  of  expression  fair.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  Success  due  to 
school  13  o-wng  to  the  personal  attention  which  the  superior  besto-ws  upon  it.  She  gives  prizes,  and  has  “iudg-  superior, 
mentdays,  '^en  tlie  conduct  of  each  girl  is  reviewed  by  her,  all  which  stimulates  the  children.  Theschoolhas 

^ch  fallen  off  in  numbois  since  the  tide  of  emigration  has  commenced  to  fiow  again  towards  America,  and  its  Numbers  fallen 
attendance  has  diminished  from  nearly  600  down  to  not  much  above  300.  In  this  school  twenty-three  nuns  are  off- 
employed,  not  contmimlly,  but  at  mteiwals  in  the  day,  and  ten  paid  mistresses  under  the  Boaid,  besides  twenty-  Teachins  staff, 
one  others,  sonie  of  whom  are  paid  by  the  nuns,  and  others  are  unpaid.  I must  not  forget  to  add  that  crotchet 
was  once  taught  here  so  extensively  that  £1,100  was  realized  in  one  yeaa- by  the  sales ; it  has  been  given  up 
as  It  bad  a tendency  to  make  the  girls  idle  and  gossiping  after  they  left  school. 

• to  the  instiTiction  of  the  monitors,  who  compose  tiie  fifth  class.  Their  instruction  Monitors 

IS  conducted  with  the  view  to  make  them  efficient  teachers,  and  so  they  receive  a kind  of  training  better  than 
most  of  their  class.  Most  of  the  female  National  teachers  have  been  monitoi-s  in  the  nuns’  schools,  and  in  this 
i^pect  it  IS  important  that  the  nuns  should  be  rendered  more  efficient  than  they  are,  since  they  thus  not  only 
dirertly  act  on  the  edu^cation  of  the  country,  but  indirectly  by  forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  its  secular 
toochers,  in  seven  schools  there  were  no  less  than  seventy-three  monitors ; this  is  a sufficiently  large  number 
to  make  the  question  of  their  education  an  important  consideration. 

64.  The  convent  schools  are  of  great  extent,  both  as  regards  accommodation  and  actual  attendance.  Convent 
T^e  South  Presentation  Nuns  m Cork  have  a school  with  1,228  on  the  books,  and  an  average  attendance  seSLge. 
ot  64o,  for  a greats  number  than  which,  however,  they  have  no  accommodation,  which  occasions  much 
over-crowding  when  the  weekly  a-verage  attendance  rises,  as  it  does  in  every  school  during  certain  weeks  of  the 

year,  abo-re  the  annual  average  The  school  attached  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sistera  of  Mercy  in  Fitton-street, 

Cork,  h^  no  less  toan  8-0  chddren  enrolled,  of  whom  not  more  than  367  can  be  counted  as  in  average  attend- 
ance ; the  school  has  accommodation  for  485.  The  Biamey-lane  school  had  present  in  it  204,  the  usual 
attendance  being  284;  the  building  could  accommodate  700  cliildren.  No  registers  are  kept,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  possible  to  ^ve  the  number  on  the  rolls.  The  school  at  Bandon,  conducted  by  the  Pr^entation  Nuns,  with 
636  on  the  rolls,  records  an  average  daily  attendance  of  396.  The  school  at  Queenstown  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mer^,  with  an  average  attendance  of  469,  contains  on  the  rolls  683  names,  with  accommodation  for  twice  that 
number.  But  these  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  how  lai-ge  these  schools  are,  and  how— divided  as  the 
buildi^s  are  mto  compaxtoenti-impossible  it  is  that  they  should  be  well  worked  without  some  more  responsible 
and  efficient  t^her  at  their_  head.  The  convent  schools  are  pai-ticulai-ly  useful  to  the  clergy,  as  they  relieve 
them  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  which  is  very  effidentiy  seen  to  by  the  nuns 

65.  I visited  7 schools  conducted  by  religious  men ; 6 of  these  were  in  Cork,  and  1 in  Midleton  ■ 4 of  them-  ir-  -u  . , • 

belong^  to  the  Chmtian  Brothers,  and  3 to  the  Presentation  Monks.  The  former  community  has  been  Ltled  ^ 

nearly  half  a centi^,  and  has  gained  respect  and  influence  by  ite  usefulness  to  the  community  in  £irCo5 
estobbshing  schools  in  which  the  children  of  all  classes  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  body  are  able  to  receive  a good ' 
rebgious  as  well  as  seculai-  education.  Much,  too,  of  the  favour  with  which  they  are  regarded  is  o-^v 
to  their  fearless  assertion  of  nationahiw,  combined  ^vith  a spirit  of  submission  to  the  Government  under 
which  they  live.  I have  elsewhere  explamed  the  reasons  of  their  populaiity  as  teachers.  They  educate 
in  Cork  nearly  2,000  boys,  of  whom  1,610  are  m daily  attendance,  thus  making  their  school  the  best  • 
attended  in  Cork,  or  indeed  in  any  loeahty;  and  although  their  school  at  Midleton  was  not  more  than  a 
ye^  open  when  I visited  it  last  year,  it  showed  the  same  excellent  attendance.  They  have  a name  for  excellence 
and  ^ nin  after  eagerly,  which  accounts  for  the  good  attendance;  but  the  brothera  themselves  pay  much' 
attention  to  ensuring  n^lanty.  In  Cork  it  is  knotvn  to  lie  tie  rule  in  theii-  schools,  and  oTelrbodT 
quiesces  m it.  A good  deal  of  tlus  regulanty  is  o-sving  besides  to  the  superior  class  of  diildren  -who  are  to  be- 
tound  in  them. 

66.  There  are  three  (^ristim  Brothera’  schools  in  Cork — the  Peacock-lane,  Blamey-lane,  and  SuUivan’s- 
quay  schools.  They  are  in  well  chosen  situations,  two  of  them  being  in  high  open  spaces  commanding  a view 

of  the  city,  while  a thi^  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  Cove^street.  The  Peacock-Iane  school  c ^ , 

toe  central  establishment  where  the  brothers  reside.  Good  playgi-ounds  stand  at  its  back,  Peacock  Ians  • 
in  which  excellent  offices  are  built;  and  a slope  of  gi-een  pleasure  ground,  prettily  planted  -with  trees 
and  endmg  m a neat  flower  ^den,  reaches  up  to  the  monastery  itself,  which,  with  the  schools,  ai-e 
fi^ehold  property.  Some  farming  land  is,  I beheve,  attached  to  it,  and  helps  to  maintain  the  brothers 
it  18  tlie  largest  school  m Cork,  containing  eleven  departments,  in  which  993  boys  assemble  every  dav 
n 1°  ““°/"tion  is  ample  as  to  space,  and  good  in  other  respects.  The  rooms  are  I 
simply  but  fully  suitably,  furnished  with  desks,  forms,  maps,  diagrams,  &c.,  &c.  Models  ai-e  fuinished  to 
f^ihtate  the  study  of  mensuration.  A good  room  for  drafting  is  filled  with  boys,  who  learn  mechanical 
whitectimal,  f^hand,  landscape  drawmg,  Ac.,  Ac.,  including  painting.  The  walls  are  lumg  round  with 
specimens  which  have  been  done  from  time  to  time  by  former  pupUs.  Tlia-e  is  also  a lai-^e  hall  in  which  theiv 
annual  distribution  of  pmes  t^es  place-the  gift  of  an  old  pupil,  wbo  attributes  his  success  in  life  to  the 
teaching  he  received  at  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools.  There  are  other  equally  touching  eyidences  about  thek 
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house  aaid  jn-ounds  of  the  gratitude  of  the  people  -who  have  been  educated  by  th^.  Thus  their  chapel  alter  was 
famished  by  one,  another  gave  the  statue  which  stands  in  the  garden,  and  so  on.  Blarney-lane  school  la 
situated  on  the  same  side  of  Cork,  and  has  not  very  long  been  opened.  It  is  a fine  buddmg  in  many  res]^, 
and  is  a monument  of  the  charity  of  tlic  Messrs,  Hegarty,  Avho  subscribed  laa-gely  to,  and  aided  m,  then-  erednon 
in  every  way  It  is  held  in  tinist,  I believe,  for  the  brothei-s,  and  has  an  average  dady  attemlance  ot  IdJ 
scholar,  who  are  accommodated  in  four  rooms.  The  Sullivan’s-quay  school  is,  m I have  said,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  town,  and  is  attended  daily  by  350  of  the  pooi-est  children  m Cork.  The  buildmgs  are  mferior  to 
the  others,  but  ai-e  not  deficient  in  essentials.  The  greatest  defect  in  them  was  the  want  of  space  m the  room  in 
which  the  younger  children  were  taught.  _ , . , , i i„ 

67  The  maioiity  of  the  boys  receive  an  entirely  free  education,  which  the  payment  of  one  penny  a week  by 
' a few  boys  does  not  prevent  me  from  describing  as  one  of  the  chaiacteristics  of  the  Chiistiau  Bmthei-s  schools. 
The  whole  amount  of  fees  received  from  1,610  boys  was,  at  the  beginning  of  last  yeai-,  only  £l2d,  being  an 
average  payment  of  Is.  7d.  a year  by  each  boy.  Tbe  amoimts  obtained  from  that  source  ate  always  expended 
on  the  buddings,  and  in  the  purchase  of  piizes,  &c.,  Ac.  Tme  to  then-  pimciple,  religion  za  made  the  chief 
thinc'  and  the  day  begins  and  ends  with  prayer,  which  finds  a place  duilng  the  day  m short  ejaculations  when 
the  dock  strilces,  in  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ic„  &c.  The  best  is  done  for  die  education  of  the  boys  po^ide, 
and  if  the  results  in  the  majority  of  cases  are  not  commensurate  either  with  the  ages  of  the  pupils  or  ''vith  t^ 
intelligence  and  devotion  of  tlie  teachers,  it  must  be  attiibuted  to  the  want  of  a sufficiently  large  teac^g  staff. 

68.  The  upper  class  in  theii-  schools  is  always  a large  one,  and  is  always  well  taught.  Euclid,  algebra, 
mensm-ation,  Ld  sometimes  tbe  higher  mathematics,  are  invai-iahly  learnt,  together  with  book-keeping, 
which  latter  art  is  a great  recommendation  of  their  pupils  in  the  eyes  of  merchants,  who,  m Cork,  are  fi-equently 
supplied  with  clerks  from  the  Christian  Brothei-s’  schools,  Mr.  Duggan,  the  superior,  told  me  that  he  had  more 
applications  than  he  had  boys.  Mr.  Murphy,  one  of  the  members  of  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Cork,  said  in 
substance  much  the  same,  and  added  that  the  trustwortiiiness  of  the  boys  who  came  from  that  school  was  one  ot 
the  reasons  they  were  in  such  requisition.  Their  school  at  Midleton  had  been  open  oi^  a year  when  I wcmt 
there,  but  had  already  502  boys  on  its  i-olls,  399  of  whom  were  m daily  attendance.  Hiere  were  present  350 
on  the  ootaaion  ot  my  ™it,  and  ot  that  nnmbor  64  mte  already  in  the  Fonrtli  Book,  but  meet  of  these  boys 
had  been  educated  originally  in  the  ordinary  N ational  schools  reund  Midleton,  winch  were  bemg  di^'ained  by  the 
atti-action  of  this  school.  The  National  school  there  has  disappeared  eutmely,  although  the  advent  ot_  ^e 
Brothei-s  has  entailed  an  expenditure  on  the  pai-ish  of  £2,500  in  erecting  buildings,  and  the  necessity  of  raasing 
veai-ly  £150  for  their  maiutenance.  , . at  at 

G9  The  National  schoohnastei-s  naturally  regard  these  schools  with  anything  but  favour,  as  they  not  only 
diive  them  out  of  tbe  field  wherever  they  appear,  but  deprive  them  of  theii-  best  pupils  when  within  reasonable 
distance.  The  superior  of  the  Midleton  school  pointed  out  to  me  boys  who  had  come  from  Cioyne,  five  miles 

distant,  and  did  it  daily,  although  there  is  a good  National  school  at  tliat  place,  ns_  I can  amply  testdy.  ihe 

extent  of  the  drain  on  the  sun-ounding  localities  wDl  be  better  undei-stood  if  it  is  borne  m mmd  that,  at  a 
high  estimate,  there  are  not  more  than  246  Catholic  boys  in  the  town  of  Midleton  who  should  be  at  school,  so 
that  156  children  are  being  drawn  from  the  neighbourhood  round  to  this  school.  It  is  the  only  scliool  conducted 
by  “ reli<'ious  ” in  which  I met  with  Protestants,  of  whom  there  were  foul-,  a fact  winch  so  roused  the  zeal  ot 
the  vicar  that  he  informed  me  he  meant  to  build  a school  of  three  depai-tmeuts,  m order  at  once  to  be  a,ble  to 
induce  tiie  parents  of  these  boys  to  withdraw  them  from  such  dangerous  influences,  mid  to  prevent  the  possibility 
of  its  reciui-ing ; having,  I suppose,  a not  incorrect  notion  that  the  deficiencies  of  the  educational  a^ngements 
in  his  own  pai-ish  were  the  cause  of  the  children  being  sent  to  the  Christian  Brothers.  At  the  utmost,  there 
are  not  more  than  26  children  in  his  parish  of  a school-going  age,  for  ^^om  three  depai-tmente  are  to  be  biidt, 
so  that  di\iding  equally,  there  will  be  8-6  childi-en  in  each  depai-tment.  Lord  Midleton  was  going  to  subscribe, 
or  had  subscribed,  I was  informed,  to  their  erection.  . xi.  x i 

rO.  The  Brethers  of  the  Presentation  Order  form  a small  commumty,  not  having  more  than  two  houses, 
one  of  which  is  in  KUIarney,  and  one  in  Cork,  in  which  city  they  have  three  schools,  all  of  which  I v^ited, 
but  examined  only  one,  owing  to  pressure  of  time.  Two  of  these  are  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and 
one  is  not.  The  former  have  long  been  established,  and  are  situated,  one  in  Douglas-street,  and  the  other  at  some 
distance  from  it  in  a poor  neighbourhood.  They  are  known  in  Cork  as  the  South  Monastep^  and  the  Lancasterian 
schools.  The  former  name  explains  itself,  and  the  latter  is  derived,  it  is  supposed,  from  the  famous  .John  Lanciwter, 
who  once  visited  the  school.  The  third  school  is  called  by  the  Brothere  the  Greenmount  school,  but,  perhaps, 
is  better  knoivn  among  the  people  by  the  ghastlier  name  of  Gallows-gi-een  school.  . . 

71.  They  educate  about  1,050,  on  the  average,  of  the  poorest  cluldi-en,  and  ohargmg  those  -^'lio^  pay  it 
Id.  a week,  foim  a little  fund,  out  of  which  theii-  schools  are  supplied  with  ink  and  copy-books.  The  school 
which  I examined  is  very  fairly  taught  and  disciplined,  but  there  are  tbe  usual  defects  m the  lower  claves, 
countei-balanced,  however,  by  their  successes  in  the  higher.  The  mimbei-s  m the  fom-th  class  were,  m the  W 
castei-ian  school,  small,  not  more  than  50  out  of  465  being  in  it,  or  not  quite  11  per  cent,  out  of  the  whole 
number ; the  proportion  in  the  First  Book  being  43-4  per  cent.,  which  brings  the  schoffi  down  pretty  nearly  to  the 
same  level  with  the  ordinary  National  schools  in  this  respect.  The  school-reoms  at  Douglas-street  are  not  amiss 
either  as  regards  size  and  ventilation,  and  are  furnished  adequately ; and  if  the  fui-mture  looks  worn  and  old,  i 
must  be  recoUected  that  it  has  been  in  use  unchanged  for  forty  years.  The  inj^ants  room  is  decidedly  bad  m 
every  respect.  Over  eaeli  of  these  rooms,  contaiirtog,  on  »n  nyersge,  120  boys  each,  preside  a inonk  rshom  a paid 
monitor  Msists,  besides  unpaid  monitors.  There  are  class-rooms  in  each  of  their  schools.  The  higher  classes 
nre  taught  mathematics,  dmrring,  and  composition ; the  latter  they  do  very  creditably  as  -well  as  the  fotmej 
and  some  of  the  specimens  of  drawing  which  were  exhibited  were  promising.  A class-room  is  kept  for 
Although  much  kindness  is  shown  to  the  boys,  they  fail  to  come  regulai-ly  to  school,  their  m-egulanty  beiUo 
.Quite  as  great  as  that  of  any  National  school.  . x.ai.  i 

72  The  Greenmount  school  is  new,  and  was  built  in  the  hope  of  getting  aid  for  it ; but  the  monks  weie 
disappointed  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  which  the  National  Board  made  some  years  ago  of  no  longer  assistmg 
monte’  schools.  TJie  school-rooms,  which  ai-e  good  in  every  respect,  need  furniture  to  make  them  cheerful  and 
comfoi-teble,  which  help  from  the  Board  would  have  enabled  the  monks  to  procm-e  more  ewily.  They  possess 
room  Bufficient  to  nccommodnte  860  children,  nnd  the  three  schools  together  have  sufficient  room  tor  o,»  i 
scholars,  including  class-rooms,  or  more  than  double  the  attendance.  There  is  an  oip  lanage  a c e 

the^school^i^^  seven  schools  of  the  Established  Church  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and  a,ttom 
• to  see  an  eighth,  but  was  disappointed.  Six  of  tliese  are  the  parochial  schools  of  the  parish  of  St  Nicliolas  m 
Cork,  and  are  sitoated  in  diffe4nt  buildings  in  a courtyard.  The  school  seems  to  liave  arisen  out  of  the  bequest 
of  £166  15s.  lOii.,  left  by  a certain  Moses  Deane  for  the  education  of  forty  poor  Protestants,  which,  however. 
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■syliile  fulfilling  tlie  object  for  wbich  it  was  given,  wa-s  [wisely]  made,  in  Dr.  Webster’s  words,  to  do  the  work  of 
entirely  supportmg  the  parochial  male  and  female  schools.”  That  Avas  prior  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  schools 
Jrom  the  OhurchEdncation  Society  and  their  connexion  with  the  National  Boai-d,  which  took  place  inl859.  I 
iound  on  the  rolls  of  five  of  the  schools,  in  August,  1868,  332  names,  and  an  average  attendance  of  185.  One 
ctepai-tment  was  closed,  but  the  attendance  in  it  was  small,  I was  informed,  and  the  number  on  its  books  ivould 
not  ^ke  more  than  a total  of  372  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  of  212  for  the  six  departments.  Dr.  Webster 
in  his  axldress,  dated  January,  1868,  says  that  in  '67  they  had  511  children  on  the  rolls,  so  that  the  number^ 
would  have,  in  the  course  of  seven  months,  diminished  by  130.  According  to  the  returns  of  the  National  Board, 
extracted  from  the  Thirty-Fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  I find  that  for  the  same  period  the  number  on  rolls 
for  the  five  schools,  exclusive  of  the  one  closed,  was  468,  and  the  annual  average  1 85,  thus  creating,  after  only  seven 
months,  a difference  of  136  in  the  numbers  I found  on  the  rolls,  and  a difference  of  15  intheaverage  attendance, 
l am  quite  unable  to  explain  this  difference,  which  really  is  a difficulty,  since  the  children  a^nding  those 
schools  are  the  regukr  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  Had  tho  model  schools  been  only  just  opened,  I should 
have  been  able  to  attinbute  it  to  a sudden  migi-ation  of  a number  of  cluldren  to  them,  but  they  had  been 
eafablisliBd  long  enough  for  no,  greet  exodus  to  here  token  piece  before  my  rait.  I found  thet  the  grants 
oxcl.™  of  books,  emounted  to  £189,  being  at  the  rate  of  more  than  £1  per  child,  or  double  the  exetare  grant 
to  eveiy  description  of  school.  ° ® 

71.  Ho  o-bjeetion  eppeare  to  heye  been  raised  by  the  authorities  in  Marlborongh-street  to  such  an  unnecessary 
mnltiplication  of  departments  on  tire  same  spot  on  the  ground  of  the  nnneoessaiily  extraysgant  expenditure 
It  entailed  The  male  and  female  infants,  only  136  in  number  in  all,  might  bo  taught  to  one  reom  yety 
eilieienUy  by  one  mistress  and  a monitor,  seeing  that  tlieir  united  daily  ntfeudanoe  did  not  amoimt  to  more 
ttiaii  82 , and,  similarly,  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  preparatory  schools  might  very  advantageously  be  taught 
ill  the  senior  schools.  The  expense  would  thus  be  lessened  by  half,  and  no  iujui-y  inflicted  on  the  schools.  Their 
patron  Dn  Webrter,  see^  to  have  become  aware  of  the  needlessness  of  so  many  schools,  and  had,  I was  in- 
lormed  before  I left  Cork,  determined  to  abolish  two  of  them  by  amalgamating  the  two  preparatory  with  the 
senior  departments.  r i j 

iustrimtion  in  the  infant  schools  wanted  animation  and  vigour,  but  they  were  not,  on  the  whole, 
unsatistactory.  The  preparatory  boys’  school  was  very  poor,  while  tlie  upper  was  satisfactory  in  every  respect 
except  good  disciplme.  A first  class  master  is  employed  in  it,  and  teaches  ivith  much  intelligence  and  success. 

He  is  careful  to  have  home  tasks  done,  which  are  either  exercises  in  composition  or  in  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping or  mathematics,  ^d  makes  Saturday  the  day  for  their  revision.  Of  apparatus  there  ivas  abundance 
ot  every  kind,  but  the  furniture  was  not  above  the  average.  Warmth,  cleanliness,  di-ainage,  &o.,  axe  most 
carefully  looked  to.  I was  pleased  to  see,  from  Dr,  Webster’s  statement,  that  so  much  interest  is  taken  in 
tho  schools  by  the  parishioners,  who  subscribe  towards  theii-  support.  The  subscriptions  have  been  steadily 
rmiig.  Accordmg  to  a pnutod  statement,  they  seem  to  have  risen  to  neaa-ly  six  times  theii-  original  sum  In 
1855,  they  were  only  £6  13s.,  in  1867,  they  were  a.s  much  as  £38  15s. 

•^1^'  ^^^^\^teraple,  aoout  two  miles  out  of  Cork,  there  is  a National  school,  which  was  formerly  connected  Ballintemnle 
with  the  Church  Education  Society.  It  is  the  school  for  the  members  of  the  Established  Chui-ch  of  that  district  ' 

It  is  held  m a room  in  the  master’s  house,  Avhich  makes  as  good  a school-room  as  it  is  possible  to  have  under  such 
cmcunistances ; and  if  it  is  cramped  and  incommodioi^,  it  is  in  good  repair  and  not  wanting  in  the  essentials  of 
air,  ffcc.  I found  13  boys  and  20  girls  on  the  rolls,  making  in  all  33,  of  whom  23  were  present.  There  were 
26  members  of  the  Established  Church,  5 Catholics,  and  2 Presbyterians  on  the  books.  The  annual  averacre 
was  24.  The  master's  salary  amounted  to  £48  12a.,  including  £3  aUowed  for  coals.  The  manager  contributos 
£18  towarcjs  his  salary,  and  gives  him  a residence  rent  free.  The  children  were  dull  and  poorly  taught. 

1 7.  Having  been  informed  that  there  was  a small  National  school  in  the  village  of  Blai-ney,  I paid  it  a visit  Blaraey 
I drove  through  the  village,  and  the  usual  regulation  board  caught  my  eye  over  the  door  of  a small  house  which" 
from  Its  size,  I judged  to  be  the  place  I wanted  to  see,  and  so  it  was.  I knocked,  and  a young  man  came  to  the 
door,  to  whom  I explained  my  mission.  He  at  once  expressed  every  willingness  to  give  me  all  the  information  he 
could.  It  appeared  that  the  rector  of  the  parish  (Garrycloyne),  Mr.  Pen-in,  wishing  to  afford  his  parishionei-s  the 
means  of  education,  which  they  are  unwilling  to  receive  in  the  National  schools  because  they  ai-e  conducted 
by  Catholics,  obtained  a house  from  Sir  George  Colthm-st,  converted  it  into  a school,  and  succeeded  in  inducing 
the  National  Board  to  take  it  into  connexion.  A free  stock  of  maps  of  the  value  of  £4  was  given,  and  the 
privilege  of  purchasing  books  was  gi-antod,  with  the  advantage  of  inspection.  The  master  was  ti-ained  at 
Bandon  m the  Church  Education  Society’s  training  establishment,  and  was  classed.  He  is  oiganist  and  clerk 
and  makes,  together  with  his  school  fees,  amounting  to  £16,  £48  a year,  and  has  furnished  apartments  given  him 
with  a small  bit  of  garden.  There  were  on  the  rolls  five  boys  and  six  girls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  4-4 
children.  Eight  were  of  the  Established  Church  and  three  were  Presbjrterians.  The  report  of  the  Commissioners 
gives  no  retui-ns  from  this  school,  but  mentions  merely  that  they  were  not  available,  which  is  done  likewise 
lu  the  case  of  a school  in  Ballymai-tle  paiish  of  similar  size,  or  perhaps  smaller,  but  about  which,  as  I did  not  visit 
It,  I cannot  say  more  than  that  there  were  nine  children  present  on  the  day  on  which  the  school  census  was 
taken  last  year,  two  of  them  being  Catholics. 

78.  Of  Presbyterian  schools  connected  with  the  National  Board  only  four  were  on  the  Constabulary  lists, 
which,  however,  did  not  note  them  as  connected  with  any  religious  body.  But  one  at  Queenstown,  and  another 
opened  in  Cork  ^ter  the  Constabulary  lists  were  made  out,  brings  the  number  up  to  sLx,  although  four  only 
were  actually  visited,  owing  to  vacations,  my  want  of  time,  and  the  closing  of  one  building  for  repairs 
The  ffi-st  visited,  were  the  boys’  and  girls’  departments  of  the  Carmichael  schools  in  Cork,  which  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  this  report.  They  were  built  not  really  to  meet  any  existing  need  among  the  poorer  Presbyterians, 
but  to  supply  the  want  of  a commeroial  school  for  the  middle  class  children  of  that  body,  Avho  were  previously 
dependent  on  private  schools,  which  the  clergyman  wisely  thought  undesiiuble. 

79.  Mr.  Carmicliael,  a wealthy  member  of  his  Church,  contributed  the  necessary  funds,  and  a pretty  but  small 
and  badly-ventilated  building,  in  the  Gothic  style,  was  erected,  in  which  two  departments  were  oiganized  -with  no 
other  separation  tlian  a gi-eon  cloth  curtain  between  them.  In  appointing  teachers,  the  object  of  middle-class 
education  was  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  a master  and  mistress,  each  of  the  first  class — the  master  being  of  the 
highest  gi-ade  of  tliat  class — were  engaged,  able  to  teach,  besides  the  oi-dinaiy  subjects,  drawing,  singing,  and 
physical  science.  The  fact  that  only  three  children  out  of  166  on  the  rolls  are  free,  and  that  sixteen  others  pay 
theii-  fees  quarterly  in  advance,  which  amounted  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1868,  to  £88,  the  average  attend- 
ance being  115  -9,  M'ill  show  how  almost  exclusively  the  school  is  attended  by  the  children  of  the  middte  classes. 

The  master,  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  i-un  of  tho  National  teachei-s,  and  much 
better  educated,  a.s  was  also  the  mistress. 

80.  The  salai-y,  from  all  sources^  of  the  foi-mei-  was  £121  19s.  9(7.,  and  of  the  latter  £73  16s.  The  Govern- 
ment grants  amounted  to  £132  15s.  lOi.,  and,  putting  the  average  attendance  in  round  numbers  at  116  the 

II.  p 
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1*59  1^  10^  sit  the  time  of  my  visit  in  excess  of  tlie  amounts  returned  as  granted  at  the  end  of  ISGi^  Tins 
i.ffer6nc6  is  TOrtta'  ot  i-emiirk,  Lnsitleiiiig  ttot  tie  averego  attendance  ™ loivei-  by  one  at  tlio  end  of  Jane 
?ft”boj5S;o2,  there  was  'an  aesltanfand  a monitor,  and  in  tire  ghV  school,  there  rve.e  t™  mon.tors,  the 

“ “ » '^r**‘nt-iS”Tre: 

t/1  nnnther  National  schod  in  connexion  with  a dissenting  body.  I endeavoured  to  see  them  but  failed.  These 
Sets  about  them  are  remarkable.  With  resiiect  to  one  of  them  it  appears  that  when  the  census  was  taken  in 
Se  1868  n^i^e  than  39  children  were  present,  which  at  that  time  of  the_  year  would  represent  about 
aTd^nfaLndan^  but  it  is  returned  by  the  Board  as  having  100  on  the  rolls,  mtha  daily  average  attendance 
of  50  ^The  other  school  which  is  returned  as  having  fifty-two  pupils  on  the  rolls,  and  an  a>erago  attendance 
f 1 ■ !.■*  f ^ nfi  bnviiKT  received  £26  in  Government  gi-ants,  had  in  attendance  only  sixteen  children  in 
of  ^ 85  PrbshjdcrkS  cccm-dhrg  to  the  Cencus,  cbd  285  Methodists 

June,  1868.  « rp  , = gj,g  six  of  them— a veiw  high  estimate— as  the  iiroportion  of  the  population 

Sfo^ght  tr  r^choctSfeTorS:'  Prosbytcrk.7s  ifh  school-going  chihires 

Stt,™  semratc  schools  lie  maintiumed  tor  these  different  bote.  Comphmt  reached  me  against  the  Hational 
Eorf  ot  their  nntaimess  in  allorring  Presbjteiims  and  others  to  hare  then-  orvn  schools  rvithoul  bmit  .is  to 

*T^?h:S:etSte“  ?S$"ni;Xu"b»«  opened  only  a fortnight  hetoto  I let.  Cork,  and  not 
83,  ihe  ^ school  for  the  establishment  of  wluch  I could  see  no  i-eason 

manager’s  principles  of  non-denominational  education.  Its  rolls  record  none  but  the  children  of 
ni?i  lircJuld  pay  for  tlieir  education  apart  fi-om  the  aid  of  a primary  school,  wliich,  besides,  is  doubly  use  css 
£ftbe  mode?£chodIare  not  a mile  from  Queen-sti-eet.  and  tliere  is  sufficient  accommodation  in  tho  Caimichael 
as  the  model  sclioois  are  number  20  were  members 

ofS^E^ablLheJ  Churc^and  coo^  Nicholas’ National  schools  w-ldch  are  equally  good  and  the 

forty  Presbyterians  would  find  equally  good  teaching  and  accommodation  m the  Carmich^l  schools  of  their  own 
eSch  if  they  tlisliked  the  Model  schools.  But  without  asking  a question,  the  National  Board  has  established 
IXi  Presb^erian  school  in  Cork,  to  which  it  will  pay  at  least  £35  a year-,  while  it  has  i-efused  aid  to  establish- 

I Ut-e  been  tpenktog.  I inelnde  the  St.  Nicholas’s  schools. 


Chutcli 

Education 

Society 


Name  of  S;liool. 

Denomuiation. 

Average 

atCeuilauce. 

Government 

Payraent  per 

St.  Nicholas’,  Cork,* 

St.  Michael’s,  Balhntemple, 
Carmichael,  Cork,  . 
Queen-street,  Cork,t 
BandoUjJ 

Total,  . 

E.C. 

E.C, 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Pres. 

Diss. 

185 

24 

116 

30 

50 

22 

£ s.  d. 
190  0 0 
24  12  0 
132  15  10 
35  0 0 
49  15  0 
26  5 0 

£ S.  d. 

1 6i 

1 6 

] Oi 

1 4 

0 19  lOi 

1 lOi 

427 

458  7 10 

1 5i 

85  The  schools  of  toe  {iIrE“.b“re‘?Chm*“to^^^^^  are 

feeling  on  the  pmrt  of  the  member  of  “ ednctional  system  ot  the  conntry,  it  it  bo 

is  to  adopt  some  recogmtion  of  definite  religio  pi.-^irifliietice  of  a central  system,  which  alone,  besides 

desu-ed  ti  gather  all  the  different  denoi^a^^^^^^  “^e  peopre^^^^^  And  if  it  is  desimble 

its  other  advantages,  ivill  m^e  ^e.  ^ *!i,4„„rv  should  be^  alien  from  the  State,  so  is  it  equally 

that  none  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  educatio  n.emain  apart  from  any  great  national  movement 

desirable  that  none  of  the  nom  in  a temporal  point  of  yieto  Sat  education  shonld  he 

"te”:7fthrt“wd  te  ito  aegtetion.  I tek  that  they  shonhl  he  pat  into  some  «y  ot 

nril  fyttoer  sense  they  are  not  hnporhant. . ^hey  ™ -a.  »d  pronto  toe 

Despite  aU  toe  efforts  that  hare  been  the  schools  ot  tho  Ohnrch 

Ohnrohhyftem,  snote,  m the  sense  of  "e.n  feebS  Indeed  it  conhl  be  impossible  to 

Education  SocieV-  They  are,  so  far  as  I hav  > . , ■•  ^^g^  occupy.  None  of  the  stream  of  energy 

expect  any  other  results  from  ^ concert  together  produce  seems  to  reach  them.  There  are  no 

“iSh^U'sig’’;t4irf‘to^ 

. only  r„,  department  are  inclnded  in  this  oaicnktlon,  one  ot  them  being  closed  I mas  n.abl.  to  get  mt.rt.at.on 
’’TSchcol  ,a.  only  jnst  opened,  and  the  average  attendance  is  estimated  cen.ognenlly,  bnt  the  amcant  of  grant .. 
“ Th‘.“’,.lnrns  arc  tJ.cn  from  the  reference,  in  ,cp«t  of  toe  Katicn.l  Board  for  18G7-ri*  p.  4467. 
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numerous,  there  being  six  separate  schools,  as  distinguished  from  depai-tments,  attended  by 
and  cniJciren  m that  city.  In  Bandoa  there  are  six,  attended  daily  by  238  children.  Of  that  number,  how- 
evei,  one  must  be  counted  ^ belonging  to  tlie  Erasmus  Smith  charity,  and  another  to  the  Irish  Society,  but  as 
oy  are  mspe^d  by  the  Church  Education  Society  and  adopt  its  system,  I have  included  them  among  their 
scuools.  At  Amsale  Ujere  are  three  schools  attended  by  66  children,  44  of  whom  are  infants.  In  Skibbereen 
le  are  \vo  ^tended  by  150  childi-en  and  20  infants.  Li  the  rural  districts,  the  same  care  has  been  taken 
to  suiipty  tJie  i rotest^ts  with  school  accommodation.  Hoivever  small  the  number  in  a place,  there  a school 
18  established  and  mamtamed.  Many  of  these  places  indeed  are  apologies  for  schools,  but,  anyhow,  they  go  by 
the  name,  and  are  coimted  as  such.  At  Kinsale  I found  present  in  the  girls’  school  not  more  than  8 : and  in  the 
sciiocd  census  cases  frequently  occur  of  schools  vnth  less  than  ten  children  in  attendance.  In  the  Bandon 
S'  9 ^ attended  by  less  than  20  children 

on  20th  June,  1868,  the  avei;^e  for  the  20  schools  not  being  more  than  10’5  children  each.  Now  although  it 
IS  satLslaetory  to  see  such  a diffusion  of  the  means  of  education,  it  stdl  must  be  o%vned  that  its  results  cannot  be 
ot  the  most  vigorous  growth._  It  is  ^-atifying  to  feel  that,  for  conscience’  sake,  the  clergy  and  people  generally 

stiuggle  to  extend  and  mamtain  the  blessings  of  education  under  such  j-  - - » - - -• 

extenuates  the  faults  and  defects  which  are  so  common  in  their  schools. 


smuggle  to  extend  and  rnaintain  the  blessings  of  education  under  such  disadvantages,  the  gi-eatuess°of  which 
extenuates  the  faults  and  defects  which  are  so  common  in  their  schools. 

■ of  these  schools  are  really  efficient,  but  they  are  very  fW  indeed,  and  it  mil  always  be  found 

that  the  exceptions  m excellence  are  always  the  exceptions  in  numbers.  The  larger  schools  are  always  the  best. 

The  schools  at  Bandon  are  examples  of  this.  The  gii-ls’  school  attached  to  the  female  training  institution  there, 

IB,  takmg  evm-ytiung  into  consideration,  veiy  well  conducted,  and  the  bovs’  school  is  certainly  the  best  I have 
seen  oi  the_  Church  Education  Society  s schools.  Strangely  enough,  in  Cork,  where  the  childi-en  should  be 
quicker,  owing  to  their  town  life,  the  schools  are  veiy  inferior,  those,  at  least,  which  I examined.  The  small 
country  schools  are  dull  beyond  desciiption.  There  is  an  aimlessness  and  sluggishness  about  them  which  is 
mstitasing  to  see.  i do  not  see  how  it  can  be  otbenvise.  There  is  not  sufficient  resistance  in  a few  childi-en 
to  call  forth  a tethers  powers  of  organization,  or  discipline,  or  skOl.  The  individuals  are  so  immediately 
wilhm  reach  that  there  is  no  call  for  system.  And  besides  all  that,  the  teachei-s  are  very  young  for  the  most 
part,  have  been  brought  up  m the  same  schools,  and  have  inherited  their  spirit,  which  a residence  of  a few 
mou^s  at  the  Bandon  traming  schools  is  apparently  unable  to  supplant  with  a better.  Much  care  is  bestowed 
on  these  schools  by  the  residents  m their  neighbourhoods.  In  the  towns  committees  are  formed,  and  ladies 
are  dili^nt  to  promote  through  their  action  the  good  of  education.  The  clei'gy,  too,  do  what  they  can  for 

lem.  Tliere  are  many  mixed  ^hools,  but  they  are  not  in  great  favour,  and  whenever  it  is  possible  separate 
departments  are  established.  The  Church  Education  Society,  has  seen  the  -wisdom  and  necessity  of  training 
mtants,  and  are  careful  to  have  mfants’  schools,  which,  if  they  were  large  enough,  would  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
good  stepping-stones  to  the  upper  departments.  Many  of  them  ai-e  to  be  found.  I visited  four,  and  found  one 
fairly  efficient,  but  of  the  others  not  much  can  be  said.  The  ages  of  the  children  are  high,  and,  like  -the  general 
nm  ot  Irish  school  children,  do  not  cany  -with  them  a corresponding  amount  of  proficiency 

80.  Of  the  moral  tone  of  these  schools  it  is  difficult  to  judge.  The  children  are  cei-tainlv  cleaner  and  more 
respectable  lookmg  than  the  general  i-un  of  the  scliolai-s  in  the  National  schools,  and  theii-  mainere,  though  not  so 
pleasant  and  friendly,  are  certainly  less  untamed.  But  then  they  are  veiy  fi-equently  of  a better  class  in  the 
towns,  in  tfae  countiy  ai-e  liel}>ed  if  they  are  regular  at  school.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  their  religious 
knowledge,  which  is  based  upon  Sciipture  immediately,  with  which  the  childi-en  are  early  made  acquainted7they 
leani  passages  by  lieait  ^ one  of  the  subjecte  m which  a successful  examination  must  be  passed  in  order  to  advance 
onto  the  higher  classy.  They  daily  read  it  in  the  schools,  whose  discipline  and  moiality  are  enforced  by  reference  to 
thetoacred  iext,  although  m one_ school  it  seemed  to  be  not  unnecessaiy  to  use  the  stinging  ai-guments  of  the  cane 
eqmilly  with  ite  gentler  admonitions.  Copying  and  promptingwere  as  prevalent  in  them  as  in  any  other  schools. 

90.  Inspection  does  not  seem  to  do  them  much  good ; indeed,  since  nothing  is  made  to  turn  upon  it,  I cannot  see 
how  it  con.  Besides,  the  style  of  inspection  Ls,  from  what  I could  gather  from  the  Inspector’s  reports,  either  so 
superhcial,  or  its  unveihngs  of  weakness  so  partial,  as  to  counteract  their  effect,  and  so  v©  for  nothing  Plain 
siiea^g  IS  absolutely  necessary  if  inspection  is  to  be  worth  anything,  but  it  is,  perhaps,  not  alwTl  thought 
expedient.  I read  m the  “report  books”  of  the  schools  of  this  society  complimentaiy  remarks  on  schools  which  I 
found  to  be  cles^wmg  of  very  slender  commendation.  Those  who  are  interested  in  them,  and  who  now  desire  to 
see  a denominational  system  e.stabHshed,  wiD,  I suppose,  claim  for  each  of  these  schools  equal  grants  -with  lart^er 
establishments ; it  -will  become,  therefore,  an  impoi-tant  economical  question  whether  the  present  system°of 
aidmg  schools  shall  be  maintained.  For  if  the  teacher,  and  not  the  extent  of  work  and  its  results,  be  the  basis 
on  which  schools  are  to  be  supported,  the  addition  of  many  thousand  schools  to  the  rolls  of  the  National  Board 
will  mvol-ve  an  expenditui-e  out  of  all  proportion  -with  the  object  to  be  effected. 

91.  I 'dsited  orJy  one  workhouse  school;  it  was  at  Midletou,  The  summer  is  not  the  season  when  the  work-  -Workhouse 
houses  ai-e  fullest,  aud  so  there  were  few  children  compai-atively  iu  the  Miclleton  Union.  There  were  two  sepai-ate  schools, 
•departments  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  building,  in  which  there  were  36  boys  and  46  girls  on  the  roUs,  respectively, 

of  whom  30  boys  and  40  girls  were  present  at  my  visit,  the  othei-s  being  engaged  in  duties  about  4e  house 
ihe  average  attendance  was  of  boys  29,  in  whole  numbers,  and  of  girls  38.  The  average  age  on  coming  to  school 
-was  for  boys  9-4,  and  for  girls  6-8,  the  foimer  lea-ving,  on  the  average,  at  10-4,  and  the  latter  at  9-8.  The 
guls.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  receive  thi-ee  yearn’  instruction,  on  the  average,  and  the  boys  only  one  year. 

92.  Many  of  the  guls  whom  I saw  -were  oiphans,  and  ha-vdng  no  home,  live  in  the  workhouse.  Several 
bore  the  mar^  of  early  ill-usage ; aud  their  disfigured  and  careworn  coimt^ance  and  (sometimes)  deformed 
bodies  made  it  painful  to  see  them.  They  were  well-behaved  and  well  taught,  and  more  intelligent  than  most  of 
the  children  I exai^ed,  that  is,  theii-  minds  were  more  opened  and  better  ti-ained.  Theii-  explanations  of  theii- 
reaclmg  lessons  in  intelligible  language,  and  theii-  knowledge  of  the  meanings  of  the  words  were  ereditahle.  In 
arithmetic  they  were  equally  proficient,  the  second  class  being  specially  good.  Their  sums  were  done  with 
rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  very  neatly,  as  -was  also  their  dictation.  The  children  in  the  Ekst  Book  were  bettei- 
tiiught  than  any  I had  met  -with,  except,  indeed,  the  children  at  the  Kinsale  convent,  but  their  advanced  age%  as 
mdeed  of  the  whole  school,  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  condition  of  theii-  instruction. 

93.  The  mistress  had  been  a monitress  iu  a convent  school,  her  grade  being  the  first  di-vision  of  the  second 
class,  but  she  had  not  been  -trained.  Her  salary  amounted  to  ^20  in  money  -with  boai-d  aud  lodging.  The 
master  was  in  the  highest  division  of  tlie  tliird  class,  was  not  ti-aiued,  and  had  been  teaching  since  I860.  He 
racewed  j£25  in  money,  -with  boai-d  and  lodging  estimated  at  £45.  Both  of  them  held  their  places  under  the 
Boai-d  of  Guardians,  who  have  the  power  of  suspension,  but  not  of  dismissal  -without  just  cause.  They  would 
be  entitled  to  pensions  amounting  to  two-thii-ds  of  £20  in  the  event  of  old  age  or  infii-mity.  No  good  sei-vice 
money  was  allowed.  The  school-rooms  were,  as  sucli,  veiy  good,  but  the  furniture  was  not  very  appropriate 
to  a school.  The  books  in  use  wore  those  of  tlie  National  Board. 

II.  p 2 
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IrahSoeWj.  94  There™  only  one  school  o(  the  Irish  Society  in  my  district.  It  s»»a  the  Engged  School  in  Bnndon 
and  32  girls  but  On  tlie  rolls  tliere  were  35  boys  and  42  gu-ls,  the  average  attendance  bung  46.  Tl^e  an.  g 

,vl*h  to  record  the  donominctiois  ot  the  cldldron.  I ex tmined  tlie  third  does  m reeding,  “ ™ 

very  poor.  Hesitation,  mutilation  ot  the  ivords,  and  no  intolligonco,  c iaractcnsod  it  A ™ 

* had  been  there  since  1863,  conducted  it,  and  ™ assisted  by  hjs  ‘ JL  ma*i“ 

the  room  boloiv,  and  by  a mistress,  ivho  teaches  seivmg,  for  ivliioh  she  is  paid  A12  » yo,«i.  1“  ““  ■* 

e™lnm?nte  tac  £41  a year,  mth  a good  house.  The  children  are  very  regular,  oiviiig  to  the  indneemenl  iili  ch 
aZp^ent  ot  W.  to  tlioso  mho  are  present  during  the  iveck  creates  They  do  not  receive  the  ' “So  S 

end  ^ the  yeai-  it  is  summed  up,  and  its  value  given  in  clothes.  Ihe  mf^ts  i’00“  is  damp,  _i  . ® -r 

brick.  The^Irish  Society  supports  the  school,  but  it  is  conducted  on  the  Church  Education  Socie  y y 
may  add  that  a fevr  Methodists  constituted  the  only  foreign  element  as  regards  i-ehgion.  , ,,  yvnrthv  of 

r.,  T,  , q5  The  Island  Society  has  a school  in  Shirkin  Island,  the  only  one  in  my  district.  It  is  hardly  wthy  ot 

Soct«y“  menLn^  There  ai-e,  I believe,  four  scholai-s,  some  of  them  connected  with  the  master,  who  is  a small  hmnei, 

^ “TSves,  I was  tdd,  £10  a’ year.  All  the  signs  of  a school  that  I saw  were 

slnhabetical  eai-ds  ; I saw  no  scholar.  The  room  was  a dark  duigy  place,  with  an  imeven  mud  flooi,  in  which 
the  education  of  the  chadreu  is  conducted.  The  ptiest  infoimed  me  that  it  was  simply  a tiup  for  proselytes, 
baited  in  secret  by  the  devotees  who  tiy  to  conceal  their  real  object  imder  the  pretence  of  ha^g  a school. 
Unfortunately,  he  Ld,  there  were  tlu’ee  little  Catholics  attending  it,  who,  through  some  quarrel  between  then 

n , %'^Under  thrname  of^'tiiedve  " school  is  comprised  all  the  miseinble  little  private  schools  which  still  hang 

.tools.  96.  Under 

somethin^  respectable  in  the  old  tviic  of  “ hedge  ” school,  which  i-eally  was  occa-sionally  ^7  th°  superioi 

Mtoi  ZTJ^tThnt  the  m2lem  “ hedge  ’■  school  is  an  abomination  I visited  ^v^f 
in  the  town  and  one  in  the  comitiy.  I cannot  do  better  tban  take  the  school  coiidncttd  by  Mi.  A H 
in  Cork,  to  tebioli  I pnid  a visit,  as  typical  of  all.  I drove  up  a street  inbabittd  by  the  pow. 

TT academy  over  which  hung  a boanl  painted  with  lus  name.  I knocked,  and  ivas  civilly,  ti  not  coidiMlj, 

received  by  the  iter,  a deformed  but  very  intelUgent  looking  mun.  He  led  me  iip  the  stairs  winch  ^ 
evitb  cLUten,  asceoding  aad  descendiag,  into  a front  roo.,,,  in  ivbieb,  srttmg, 
font  obildten  of  both  sexes  packed  together  in  an  rmbealthy,  fonl  atmoyliere,  and 

in  wi-itinv  others  in  summing,  and  the  majoiity  doing  uothmg.  From  that  I passed  mto  a back  room,  appaiently 
about  eivht  feet^squai^,  in  i4ich  I foimd  about  twenty-six  little  children  so  closely  crowded^  to 
render  it  difficult  to  got  about  amongst  them.  Both  rooms  could  not  contain  more  than  twenty-foui  children 
reTgh  sqt^rfeetiM  but  wein  made  to  accommodate  seventy.  I endeavoured 

rtiflfoff  filthy  odour  was  overpowering,  and  I left.  There  was  a httle  trap  door  in  the  floor  of  the  attic 
ilto  Ihich  sie  of  the  schokrs  went  by  means  of  a ladder.  Of  coiu-se  there  was  no  ^ J ® 

teacher  takes  each  child  individinaiy,  which  constitutes  the  great  chann  of  tliese  schwlsui  the  eyes  of  the 
piS  The  charge  ITm  a week  fov  the  most  proficieut,  and  2J.  and  Id  a week.  The  m^  i^orn^ 
that  he  realized  Siout  16s.  a week  by  bis  day  school,  but  had  an  evening  school  besides.  He  was  unusually 
crewded  fo  of  the  vacatfon  in  the  convent  school  adjoining,  and  I saw  many  children  who  were 

attendants  there  ^ Parents  t.litak  that  incUvidiial  teacliing  is  better  than  teaching  in  classes,  and  so  send  then 
childitothesehorribleplaces.  Some  thmk  that  the  society  is  more  select,  and  so 

to  private  schools.  I visited  two  othere  in  Bandon  of  exactly  the  same  chai^ter  as  the  one  4 ^aie  neen 
describing  In  both  cases  the  teachers  had  been  connected  with  the  N ational  Boai-d.  It  would  be  well  for  health 
StSty  .“  “l  places  were  more  actively  disco.regei  I wms  told  by  aa  Inspector  tot  a parto  pnest 

encottraged  torn  on  to  grottnd  tot  competition  woeld  make  to  National  teachers  work  balder. 

lato  wlo*  97.  It  is  strange  howSc  provision  is  made  in  to  ordinary  Nationd  schools  for  to  proper  ^ 

infants  I came  Ltoss  only  6 separate  infants'  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  4 oi  wluoh  were 
S Srk,  1 hi  Cloyne.  and  1 in  Skibbere.n ; and  fomid  on  their  books  an  aggregate  of  813  ohddren  of  nho.n 
howeven  not  more  ton  456  were  in  daily  average  attendance,  bemg  not  very  mneh  more  than  hrif  of  the 
number  on  the  rolls,  which  may  be  acoonnted  for  by  to  small  attendance,  especially  of  young  cbddien,  at 
Xi  in  to  ilter  months,  patents  not  wishing  to  expose  tom  to  the  eeverity  ot  to  weather  without  shoes 

“i)”Hi™gef??to’  children  in  those  schools  are  higher  ton  with  ns  in  Enghand  and  the  prreen^ 
riaUv,  ot  afnmherot  chddren  of  eight  and  nine  years  of  ago  destroys  very  much  their  dsstmeto.  cha.aete, 
as  infant  schools.  I did  not  see  in  any  ot  tom  a gallery  class  to  average  age  eit 
to  more  advanced  chdelren  were  over  six.  This  is  owuig,  petops,  to  a dmmohi.ation  mnoiig  ‘1® 
very  little  ehddren  to  eohool,  and  to  the  small  extent  to  which  the  vatae  ot  infant  teaming  m underatood  1 
haS,  a good  deal  ot  this  diainclmation  is  owing  to  the  neglected  condition  of  to  younger  chddren  who 
to  ordiiaiy  National  sohools,  which  never  contain  infants'  depirtmenta.  Then 
nnattenctivi  The  teachere  either  know  little  about  infant  sohool  management,  or  if 
in  to  school-rooms  are  nnsnitaUo,  tor  skdi  must  be  seconded  hj  such  arrangements  as  wdl  allow  to 
out  of  a good  system.  In  Cork  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  Infants'  school  is  conducted  by  a very  mtelbgent  ^ 
who  altongh  she  has  never  been  trained,  has,  by  observation  and  study,  as  well  as  by  her  love  of  teaching, 
ree2;d  in  lefrning  something  about  to  proper  method  of  teaching  infants ; h.t  her  " “ 
and  there  is  no  galleiy  for  the  little  children,  who  are  perched  upon  benches,  up  and  down  which  *>“1  ““  “'1” 
99  On  the  other  hand,  in  to  St.  Patrick's  Infants'  school  tore  are  all  tlie  noeossaiy  "TS  tta 
including  space,  tor  having  a good  school,  bnt  the  mistress  knew  nothmg  about  hor 
advantages  went  for  nothing.  Prom  these  two  causes  result  to  mefficie.oy  " J, 
schools  ct  which  I have  spoken.  In  two  of  them  disorder  was  to  order  m the  school.  'There 
no  command  over  the  children.  The  scene  in  St.  Patricks  school  svhicli  I witnessed 
extraordinary.  Near  the  door  was  seated  to  misteess  with  a class  m rcadmg  ainiind  her 
children  were  sci-ainbling  up  the  galleiy,  swarming  like  auts,  and  screaming  oi  ciyiug  ..p^uest  was  made 

them.  How  the  mistress  got  on  with  her  lesson  I cannot  imagine.  An  endeavour,  at  my  request,  w. 
to  obtain  quiet,  but  the  success  was  very  transitory;  in  a foiv  minutes  chaos  reigned  again. 
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100.  Much  fcho  same  sort  of  scene  •wus  enacted  at  the  Skibbereen  school,  which  was  very  unsuitably  furnished. 

• I must  make  an  exception  in  favour’  of  the  SS.  Peter  and  Paul’s  school,  in  which,  despite  the  accommodation, 

good  order  was  preserved,  the  children  kept  in  their  places,  were  obedient,  and  were  as  neat  and  clean  as  any  of 
the  children  attending  the  convent  schools.  They  were  also  very  well  taught ; but  far  too  many  children  above- 
seven  were  present.  The  mistress  tries  to  get  up  a spuit  of  emulation  among  the  children  which,  she  says,  suc- 
ceeds. A little  gu’l,  for  instance,  is  asked  a question  which,  if  she  answers  it  well,  is  applauded  by  all  the  others, 
but  if  she  fails  entirely,  she  is  sent  into  a back  bench  until  she  redeems  her  character,  when  she  is  restored. 

101.  The  instruction  of  these  schools,  as  the  teachers  generally  seem  to  know  very  little  about  infant  manage- 
ment, is  of  coui-se  deficient.  The  children  can  follow  if  they  are  led,  but  can  do  nothing  by  themselves.  They 
cannot  count  witliout  help,  nor  add  unless  in  the  form  of  repeating  the  addition  table.  None  of  the  advanced 
cliildi-en  can  copy  letters,  and  the  idea  of  expecting  children  reading  the  Pii-st  Book  to  write  lettei-s  from 
(UcUtion  is  regarded  as  the  theoretical  fancy  of  some  impractical  being.  Physical  exercises,  wliich  lighten  the 
labour  of  learning  to  the  infant,  do  not  seem  to  be  understood  or  practised  at  all.  But  as  these  i-esults  ai-e 
attained  elsewhere,  why  should  they  not  also  be  attained  in  Ii-eland  1 What  is  wanting  is  a supply  of  good 
teaohei-s  who  sliould  be  made  to  work  up  to  a certain  standard,  and  their  schools  tested  yearly  to  discover 
whether  the  standard  is  attained. 

102.  In  the  towns  the  demand  for  infants’  schools  is  very  fairly  met  by  the  nims,  who  always  have  infants’ 
departments,  in  which,  although  there  may  not  be  the  same  amount  of  elemeutai-y  knowledge  imparted  as  "with 
us  in  England,  there  is  tilways  good  order,  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  some  systematic  teaching.  The  children  are 
taught  to  move  together  by  signs,  tliey  go  through  a drDl  of  physical  exercises,  accompanied  with  singing,  with  great 
precision  and  regularity,  whQe  they  leai-n  something  in  the  way  of  counting  and  adding,  the  multiplication  table, 
a knowledge  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  and,  in  one  case,  I heard  a gallei'y  class  answer  questions  simul- 
tivneously  on  the  geographical  definitions  very  fairly.  It  is  in  these  departments  that  the  Irish  nuns  do  best. 

It  requires  patience,  much  self-conti-ol,  and  perseverance,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  an  infant  school  teacher 
successfully.  The  discipline  of  the  “religious”  life,  and  the  motives  which  inspired  them  to  embrace  it,  will 
explain  tbeii-  success  in  tliese  schools.  Whetbei'  connected  or  not  witli  the  Board,  the  nuns’  infants’  schools  are 
creditable  as  comjiarcd  mth  any  othei-s.  One  of  the  best  managed — I do  not  say  taught — infant  schools  I ever 
saw  was  the  one  attached  to  the  convent  of  the  Irish  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Cork.  It  is  the  only  infant  school 
I saw  in  which  a limit  of  age  is  obseirved,  and  so  it  is  really  what  it  ])rofesses  to  be.  There  were  269  children 
of  both  sexes  present  in  a hirge  room  with  plenty  of  space  for  the  movements  of  the  children.  The  avei-age 
age  of  the  school  was  not  more  than  4-5 ; and  at  6 years  of  age  the  boys  ai-o  sent  to  the  Clu’istian  Brothers,  and 
the  giiis  to  the  higher  departments  of  the  same  school.  The  drill  of  the  children  was  admirable,  and  their 
instruction  fairly  good.  The  spirit  was  cheer-ful,  pleasant,  and  vigorous.  The  infant  departments  of  tlie 
Sisters  of  Mercy  schools  are  not  in  any  respect  equal  to  the  other  convents ; but  they  are  superior  to  <any  of 
the  ordinai-y  National  infant  schools. 

103.  The  Church  Education  Society  must  be  commended  for  its  carefulness  to  have  infants’  departments  in 
their  schools  whenever  it  is  possible.  Cf. seven  schools  there  were  five  which  had  separate  departments  for 
infants,  in  which  were  present,  on  June  25th,  1S6§,  including  the  infants  from  two  schools  -without  such 
provision,  170  children.  Judging  of  these  departments  from  two  which  I saw,  they  seem  to  be  conducted 
systematically  and  veiy  fafrly.  They  want,  however,  number’s  to  give  them  life. 

104.  The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  the  number  of  infants  attending  school  in  Cork.  According  Number  of 

to  the  school  census  ther’e  were  present  in  all  classes  of  sclrools,  1,842  infants  j the  number  of  infants,  who  bdants  attend- 
ougbt  to  be  at  school  being  3,040,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  and  between  three  and  six,  4,549 ; the  ^ 

per-oentage,  according  to  the*former  estimate,  being  60  o per  cent,  at  school,  and  according  to  the  latter  only 
41 ’1  per  cent.  The  fir’st  estimate  supposes  that  a child  does  not  go  to  school  until  the  age  of  forrr  is  attained, 
and  gives  as  the  average  attendance  of  infants  the  same  per-centage  which,  T believe,  represents  the  proportion 
of  children  of  aU  ages  present  daily  througborrt  the  year  at  all.  But  as  every  infant  is  able  to  go  to  school  at 
three  year’s  of  age,  the  latter  estimate  is  the  trrrer  one ; and  41’1  per  cent,  only  of  infants  at  school  is  more  in 
keeping  -with  the  appearance  of  the  streets  in  Cork  daily,  wliich  are  filled,  in  the  poorer  pai'ts  of  the  city,  with 
little  chilcfreu. 

105.  Looking  at  the  sirpply  of  schools,  and  their  situations  in  the  poorest  localities,  thei’e  are  no  defects  in  these 
respects  which  can  explain  the  absence  of  so  many  infants  from  school,  and  the  school  accommodation  in  Cork 
is  mrrch  in  excess  of  -the  actual  needs  of  the  population.  It  is,  I believe,  very  mrreb  owing,  as  I have  said,  to 
the  want  of  a full  perception  of  the  value  of  infant  training  which  seems  to  exist  generally.  Tire  people  too, 
are  vor’y  indulgent  to  their  children,  and  it  seems  hai’d-heai’ted  to  them  to  send  them  to  school  so  young.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  increase  which  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  convent  schools  will  break  down  the 
prejudice,  and  parents  will  find  that  the  school  is  a better  place  in  every  way  for  their  little  ones  than  the 
streets. 

106.  In  the  National  schools,  which  have  no  separate  departments,  but  which  take  in  infants,  some  special 
regulations  seem  to  be  necessary  to  ensure  proper  attention  being  paid  to  the  younger  chUdi’eu  who  attend 
them,  and  especially  in  rural  districts.  A gallery  shoidd  always  be  insisted  upon,  and  a certain  amount  of 
instmetion  for  the  childi’en  under  six  requfred,  with  something  higher  for  those  of  them  who  ai’e  rather  more 
advanced  than  the  mere  babies.  It  would  not  be  requiring  impossibilities,  and  would  be  laying  good  founda- 
tions, if  the  chUdi’en  wei’e  expected  to  come  up  to  tbe  English  standard,  ’riz.,  to  coimt  to  100  -without  assist- 
ance, to  point  out  the  lettera  of  tlie  alphabet,  both  small  and  capital  with  facility,  and  in  the  case  of  those  a 
little  more  advanced  to  be  able  to  copy  letters  from  a black  board  or  slates.  By  this  means  time  would  be 
gained,  and  the  cliildren  would  at  six  years  old  be  better  prepimed  for  the  next  step  in  their  education,  and 
progress  would  be  more  rapid  and  more  easy.  But  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  create  a standard,  there  must  be 
some  test  applied  to  ascertain  that  it  has  been  retiched,  smee  unless  that  is  done,  the  standard  will  never  be  reached. 

107.  The  period  of  my  visit  was  unfavourablo  for  seeing  evening  schools,  of  which,  however,  there  were  not  Evening 
more  than  three  in  Cork,  one  only  of  them  being  in  operation  when  I was  there.  These  three  schools  were  schools, 
established  by  tlie  zeal  and  bcuevolence  of  private  individuals.  One  of  them,  in  the  north  side  of  Cork  (the  one 

I visited),  was  first  of  all  started  by  a pious  working  man,  Mr.  Trevor,  who  feeling  himself,  he  said,  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  want  of  proper  instruction,  was  rasolved  to  do  what  he  could  to  afford  the  means  of  instruction  to 
those  who  were  too  old  to  go  to  day  schools.  He  therefore  betook  himself  to  Mr.  Hegarty,  whose  assistance 
was  at  once  afforded  him,  and  to  Professor  England,  of  tlie  Queen’s  College,  who  Iike^vise  gave  him  coimtenance 
and  personal  aid.  Thus  strengthened,  he  began  by  obtaining  leave  to  use  tlie  girls’  school  (St.  Mary  of  the 
Rock)  in  Blai’ney-lane,  engaged  a paid  teacher,  one  of  the  assistants  at  the  Sundayswell  Female  National 
Scliool,  and  commenced  operations.  He  himself  taught  occasionally,  and  was  aided  by  other  charitable  indi-vi- 
duals.  The  school  was  intended  for  girls,  and  on  the  evening  of  my  visit  there  were  46  present  out  of  120  on 
tho  rolls,  the  average  attendance  for  the  three  months  it  hiul  been  opoded  being  52.  The  ages  of  the  girls  ranged 
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from  t-wenty  to  twelve ; they  were  principally  hands  employed  in  the  flax  milla.  The  majority  of  them  had 
left  school  very  early,  and  wore  very  ignorant ; some  of  that  number  were  able  to  do  no  more  than  wite 
copies  in  text-hand  with  difficulty,  and  the  best  were  reading  no  more  advanced  book  than  the  Thh-d  Book  of 
the  NationM  Board  series.  The  modicum  of  arithmetic  was  very  small.  No  one,  I was  informed,  was  able 
to  do  the  compound  rules,  wliile  the  majority  knew  nothing  of  figures  at  all.  The  school  at  tlie  time  I saw  it 
was  not  fixUy  organized,  which,  unfortunately,  it  had  not  time  to  become,  as  before  I left  Cork  it  was  discon- 
tinued, at  least  it  had  no  longer  the  privilege  of  using  the  same  premises,  and  had  not,  so  far  as  I could  gather, 
re-assembled  elsewhere. 

108.  On  the  oppc«ite  side  of  the  river,  a male  evening  school  was  established  not  long  before  the  one  I have 
been  desa-ibing  by  the  same  excellent  people,  aided  by  a priest ; it  was  closed  when  I was  in  Cork,  and  I could 
not,  therefore,  visit  it,  and  u’as  not  provided  with  the  statistics  respecting  it  which  I had  been  promised ; I ^n, 
therefore,  say  but  litlie  about  it  beyond  tlie  fact  that  it  was  composed  of  young  men  and  boys  whose  religious 
education  was  so  neglected,  tliat  the  first  work  to  be  done  was  to  teach  them  their  catechism  and  the  moral  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  Secular  instruction  liad  not  been  regularly  commenced,  for  which  reason  they  had  not  yet 
applied  for  State  aid.  Anotlier  evening  school  for  boys  is  held  dui-ing  the  winter  in  the  Blackpool  National 
School,  and  is  patronized  by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  But  as  it  was  not  hi  operation,  and  no  registere 
were  kept,  I could  gather  nothing  more  about  it.  It  apj>eared  that  the  teachers  of  the  private  schools  have 
evening  classes,  from  which  they  derive  part  of  their  support,  The  scholars  iu  tliem  go  to  learn  what  they 
can  of  arithmetic,  accoimts,  and  letter-wiiting ; hut  they  are  not  of  the  class  who  compose  the  normal  type  of 
evening  scholars. 

109.  Looking  to  the  proportion  of  children  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  National  schools,  and  the  small  amount 
of  instmetiou  which  that  classification  implies,  and  the  advanced  ages  of  the  cliildi-en  composing  them,  which  fact, 
in  its  turn,  suggeste  how  many  children  leave  school  imperfectly  educated,  the  establishment  of  evening  schools  in 
a town  like  Cork  would  be  most  beneficial.  Tlie  young  are  without  employment  after  six  o’clock,  and  if  they 
could  be  induced  to  spend  two  hours  during  the  winter  months,  say  from  seven  to  nine,  in  an  evening  school,  they 
would  he  in  the  way  of  improvement,  and  out  of  the  way  of  tlie  numerous  temptations  of  the  lowest  kind 
which  beset  the  young  iu  a large  town.  If  the  clergy  would  lend  a hand,  and  take  the  matter  up  earnestly,  it 
might,  I thinlc,  be  effected.  It  would,  in  its  way,  do  as  much  good  at  least  as  pulpit  admonitions,  and  would  not 
pmbahly  be  of  less  penetrating  influence  than  the  solemnity  of  a bishop’s  pastoml. 

Mixed  Schools, 

Mixed  scliools.  110.  The  number  of  mixed  scliools  of  all  descriptions  visited  was  15,  or  nearly  17  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number.  They  were  disti-ibuted  as  follows : — 8 were  National  schools,  5 of  these  being  under 
Roman  Catholic  management,  2 rmder  the  Established  Church,  and  one  Presbyterian,  and  7 were  in  connexion 
with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

111.  Tlie  private  schools  I exclude,  although  they  would,  from  the  fact  of  their  containing  children  of  both 
sexes,  come  under  this  head.  Six  of  the  National  schools  were  conducted  by  masters,  and  two  by 
mistresses ; and  of  the  Church  Education  schools,  five  were  under  masters,  and  two  under  mistresses.  The 
National  schools  were  the  largest,  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  being  all  in  more  or  less  populous  situations, 
and  standing,  if  it  can  be  said  of  any  Catholic  school  in  Ireland,  in  the  light  of  parochial  schools.  The  Elilmac- 
abea  school  is  in  the  large  village  of  Leap ; the  Cove  of  Kinsale  school  is  situated  in  the  faiidy  populous  village 
joining  on  to  Kinsale ; the  Belgooley  school  is  in  the  village  of  that  name,  as  also  the  Clogheen  school ; the 
Ballintemple  school  is  in  the  town  of  Ballintemple,  near  Cork,  and  is  the  school  of  the  Establislied  Church 
distinct  of  that  name ; and  similarly,  the  Blarney  school  is  the  school  of  the  parish  of  Ganycloyne.  Tlie  Pres- 
byterian school  is  in  Coik,  and  is  the  only  mixed  National  school  in  that  city.  Tlie  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  are,  with  exceptions,  also  parochial.  The  Irish  Industiial  Ragged  school  in  Cork  and  the  Irish 
Society’s  Ragged  school  in  Bandon  form  the  exceptions. 

112.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  held  in  the  worst  buildings  I saw.  A description  of  them  may  be  read 
further  on  under  the  head  of  school  buildings.  The  structures,  besides  being  had,  are  so  wanting  in  space  that 
overcrowding  ensues,  which  is  just  the  very  thing  that  ought  to  he  guarded  against  in  mixed  schools ; and  worse 
than  all,  these  schools  are  not  supplied  with  offices  of  any  kind.  ’The  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  are 
also  held  in  inferior  buildings,  though  many  degi-ees  better  than  the  others,  and  are  mostly  -without  offices. 

113.  On  the  rolls  of  the  National  mixed  schools  I found  the  names  of  252  boys  and  231  girls,  iu  all  583, 
S49'6  of  that  number  being  in  daily  average  attendance.  In  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Chureh  Education 
Society  there  are  160  girls,  and  116  boys  on  the  rolls,  making  in  all  276,  of  whom  185  were  iu  daily  attendance. 
Counting  the  two  classes  of  schools  together  there  were  859  children  on  rolls,  -with  an  average  of  SSI,  or  a 
fraction  more  than  62  per  cent. 

114.  Mixed  schools  are  not  in  great  favour  anywhere,  the  feeling  being  much  against  mixing  boys  and  gii-ls 
together,  and  they  only  exist  when  nothing  better  can  be  done,  or  where  there  is  not  much  activity  among  the 
clergy.  In  the  very  poor  places  inability  to  raise  enough  to  build  separate  departments  entaUs  the  necessity 
of  a mixed  school,  which  it  is  prefeiretl  to  put  under  the  care  of  a mistress,  popular  feeling  being  very  avei'se  to 
ha-ving  masters  over  them,  but  whatever  feeling  may  be,  facts  show  that  they  are  more  frequently  taught  by 
mastei-s  than  by  mistresses.  In  the  National  schools  there  is  always  a mistress  who  superintends  the  girls  and 
teaches  them  needlework.  In  three  cases  the  mistress  was  the  master’s  wife.  Mixed  schools  may  be  productive 
of  good,  and  are,  if  they  are  under  the  care  of  teachers  who  have  some  power  of  influencing  their  scholars  by 
morel  means ; but  I should  be  afraid  of  them  witliont  some  such  guarantee.  A mistress  who  is  -well  trained  is 
particularly  valuable  in  such  schools,  as  she  is  able  to  subdue  and  soften  the  boys  better  than  a master,  which 
is,  of  course,  the  great  thing  to  be  done  in  order  to  make  their  association  wth  the  girls  less  objectionable.  In 
Ireland,  officered  as  they  now  ar-e,  I should  doubt  much  whether  they  are  likely  to  do  much  good.  As  regards 
instruction,  the  mixed  schools  appear  to  be  among  the  most  deficient,  as  they  are,  indeed,  in  every  respect. 

Attendance. 

Number  of  115.  .In  determining  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  eoimtiy  who  are  at  school,  we  may  talie  either  the 
children  at  munber  on  the  rolls,  or  the  average  daily  attendance,  and  compare  either  with  the  whole  population,  and  thus 

mvDortio  airive  at  the  propoition  of  children  at  school  to  the  population,  or  -with  the  number  who  ought  to  be  at 

liopulation.  ° school,  and  thus  arrive  at  some  definite  conclusions  respecting  the  number  of  children  who  actually  do  go  to 
school. 

116.  For  -the  fonner  process  to  be  at  all  satisfactory,  it  would  he  necessary  to  obtain  carefully  tire  number 
•of  children  on  the  hooks  of  every  school  in  each  district,  and  to  assure  one’s  self  that  such  records  were  correct ; 
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but  as  I was  quite  unable  to  go  to  every  school  in  each  distriot,  and,  moreovei’,  as  only  in  the  National  schools 
could  any  real  information  be  obtained  respecting  tlie  numbers  on  the  rolls,  o'wing  either  to  no  books  being  kej)t, 
or  to  their  imperfect  condition,  or  to  a misleading  system  of  registration,  I determined  to  ascertain  the  num- 
bers actually  present  on  a certain  day  in  all  the  schools  in  the  towns  and  paiishes  which  I visited,  and 
compare  the  number  thus  obtained  with  the  aiumbers  who  ought  to  be  at  school,  taking  as  my  standard  the 
generally  accepted  proportion  of  one  in  every  six  of  the  population  as  representing  more  or  less  accurately  that 
number. 

117.  The  period  at  ■which  the  school  census  was  taken  ■was  the  most  favourable  that  could  have  been  chosen, 
as  the  attendance  at  that  period  about  repi-esents  the  proportion  of  children  calculated  to  be  in  average  daily 
attendance  during  the  year,  and  the  following  table  ■will  show  the  school  attendance  in  seven  districts  together’ 
■with  their  population  on  June  25th,  1868  : — 


Cork  (City), 

Passage  West, 

QueensCo'vrn, 

Paadon, 

Kinsole, 

Skibbereen,  Town  and  Country, 

Midlcton,  including  Cloyne  and  Caatlemarty 


Population. 

Numter  of 

should  bo  at 
school. 

Number  of 
ohildron  ac- 
tuallyprcscnt 
on  25tb  June, 
1868. 

Proportio 
To  popu- 

n pioscut. 

80,121 

13,353 

1 8,658 

' 15n9 

64-7 

2,288 

381 

1 291 

! 1 „ 8 

73-4 

8,717 

1,452 

1 1,188 

1 1 „ 7 

81-1 

6,243 

1,040 

835 

■ 1 ..  7 

80-2 

3,714 

619 

1 „ 6 

119- 

10,307 

1,729 

. 1,182 

1 „ 8 

68'3 

11,475 

1,912 

1,387 

1 8 

72-5 

122,955 

20,486 

14,279 

1 „ 8 

69-7 

118.  Of  those  seven  localities,  in  five  cases  the  population  of  the  towns  alone  is  dealt  with,  and  in  two  only, 

I'ural  districts  are  included,  viz.,  Skibbereen  and  Midleton.  By  rural  districts  is  not  meant  all  the  parishes  which 
are  comprised  in  the  Constabulai-y  lists,  but  only  the  parishes  which  were  actually  "dsited.  Thus  Skibbereen, 
besides  the  town  itself,  include.s  Ahbeystrowry,  Tullagh,  and  Creagh;  and  Midleton,  besides  the  to^wn, 
includes  the  raral  districts  of  the  jiarish  of  Midleton,  Mogeesha,  and  Cloyne,  as  well  as  Mogeely,  which, 
although  properly  belonging  to  the  Youghal  Constabulary  list,  I have  for  convenience  placed  with  Midleton. 

119.  Out  of  a population  of  122,955,  it  appears  from  the  above  table  that  on  25th  Jrme,  1868,  14,279 
children  were  in  attendance  at  school,  or  1 in  8,  the  number  which  ought  to  have  been  there,  taking  1 in  6 as 
the  nile,  being  20,486 ; and  the  number  absent  being  0,207.  The  absence  of  that  large  proportion  of  children 
from  school  I account  for  by  the  small  number  of  infants,  ie.,  children  between  thi'ce  and  six,  in  attend- 
ance at  school.  I have  alluded  to  this  matter  rmder  the  head  of  infants’  schools.  It  ■would  appear  that 
about  one-third  of  the  ehOdren  who  ought  to  be  at  school  are  infants  of  that  age,  of  whom  somewhat  more  than 
one-third  seem  to  go  to  school.  In  Cork  there  are  13,353  children  of  a school-going  age,  of  whom  4,549  are 
infants  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six,  or  i-afcher  more  than  one-third  of  the  former  mxmber.  On  25th  June, 

1868,  not  more  than  1,842  infants  were  present  in  -the  schools  in  Cork,  or  rather  more  than  one-third,  speaking 
roughly. 

120.  The  same  proportions  appear  everywhere,  and  may  be  taken  presumably  as  the  rule,  and  applicable  in 
explaining  the  absence  of  those  6,207  children  from  school.  That  nmnhei’  is,  like  the  case  in  Cork,  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  of  children  who  should  be  at  school,  aud  may  therefore  he  considei-ed  as  infants  who 
were  kept  at  home  either  through  the  dislike  of  their  parents  to  send  them  ■to  school  so  yoxing  at  all,  or  ©■wing 
•to  the  distances  in  the  counti-y  districts  being  too  groat  for  such  young  chQch^en  to  travel.  But  supposing 
one-third  of  the  6,207  infants  to  have  been  at  school,  which  is  very  likely,  that  would  imply  the  absence  of 
2,069  of  the  older  scholars,  caused  by  the  same  eirouinstances  which  keep  even  tolerably  regular  attendants 
from  school. 

121.  The  proportion  of  cluldren  at  school  to  the  population  is  lowest  in  Cork  and  highest  in  Kinsale,  while  in 
all  the  other  districts  it  is  nearly  equal.  The  facts  regarding  Kinsale  must  not  be  consiclei-ed  as  r^resenting 
the  real  state  of  aflairs  there,  as  the  population  of  the  twwn  and  the  iiii-al  part  of  the  parish  is  taken,  whOe  the  large 
convent  school  thei^e  is  attended  by  the  ghls  of  the  surrounding  i-ural  parishes,  the  populations  of  which  ai'e  not 
included. 

122.  The  number  of  infants  in  Cork  not  attending  school  at  all  explains  to  a very  considerable  extent  the 
small  proportion  of  ohildi’en  at  school  in  that  city.  But,  besides,  there  is  this  fact  to  be  recollected,  the  necessary 
existence  in  lai’ge  to'wns  which  have  no  large  industries  in  operation  of  a considerable  number  of  very  poor 
people,  whose  poverty  degrades  them,  and  renders  them  insensible  or  cai-eless  about  tie  interests  of  their 
children,  who  ai-e,  consequently,  either  left  to  nm  wild,  or  are  employed  in  getting  what  they  can  for  their 
parents.  It  woxild  seem  that  2,000  children  not  infants  are  daily  absent  from  school.  In  the  smaller  to^wns 
there  is  not  so  much  poverty,  or,  at  least,  it  does  not  exist  in  such  an  aggravated  form  as  in  Cork.  It  is 
mox-e  ■witliin  reach  of  the  influences  which,  if  they  cannot  check,  at  least  modify  it,  and  prevent  it  from  lapsing 
into  entire  degiadation.  Queensto^wn  and  Bandon,  each  of  them  large  country  to-wns,  make  a respectable  appear- 
ance as  regards  the  number  of  their  populations  at  school.  In  an  estimate  which  includes  all  classes  of  schools — 
primary,  middle,  and  upper — it  is  diificidt  to  determine  exactly  the  state  of  affairs  among  the  actually  poorer 
classes.  There  is,  tii-st,  an  absence  of  any  means  of  discovei^ing  the  propoi^tiou  between  the  xich  and  the  poor 
of  the  population,  and  consequently  of  deteimiiujig  tlieh  relative  number  in  the  schools.  The  nximber  of 
chil(hen  of  the  better  classes  at  school  would  be,  proportionately  to  the  population,  greater  than  the  children 
of  the  lower  classes,  who,  therefore,  in  a general  estimate  make  a more  respectable  appeai-ance  than  they 
■would  if  tlie  different  classes  of  society  were  taken  apart. 

123.  As  the  members  of  the  different  religious  denominations  attend  schools  more  or  less  dn-ectly  connected  Propoxtion  of 
■with  their  chxxrclxes,  it  may  be  instructive  to  glance  at  them  separately.  There  ai-e  67,148  Eoman  Catholics  in 

Cork,  11,191  of  xvlxom  ought  to  be  at  school;  bxxt  on  the  25tlx  of  Jxxne,  1868,  not  more  tlian  6,705  were 
present,  or  not  more  than  1 in  10  of  the  popxxlation,  and  only  60^4  per  cent,  of  those  who  should  be  at  school,  school. 

The  membei’s  of  the  Established  Church  nximber  10,632,  of  whom  1,772  should  he  at  school,  but  only  1,146 
■were  present  on  the  occasion  of  tho  school  ceusus  last  year,  making  a proportion  of  1 in  8 of  the  members 
of  that  Church,  aud  giving  a per-centago  of  64  6 of  the  uxxmhere  xvho  oxxght  to  be  at  school.  The  differ- 
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ence  of  attendance  at  school  bettreeu  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Cork  does  not,  therefoi-e,  appear  as  gi-eat 
as  might  have  been  expected ; but  it  ratist  not  be  forgotten  liow  many  of  the  members  of  the  Establislied 
Chm-ch  educate  them  children  in  England,  so  that  these  figures  can  hardly  be  taken  to  represent  the  state  of 
things  among  the  Protestants  who  make  use  of  primary  schools.  The  Presbyterians  and  members  of 
different  dissentiug  bodies  number  together  2,330,  of  whom,  supposing  391  to  be  the  number  who  ought  to 
be  at  school,  thei'e  were  present  in  different  schools  in  Cork  201,  or  about  1 in  every  11  of  the  population,  and 
51-5  per  cent,  of  391,  the  number  who  ought  to  be  at  school.  But  as  the  members  of  all  these  bodies  are 
without  exception  almost  of  the  upper  classes,  we  may  fully  accomt  for  tliese  low  figures  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  the  low  per-centage  of  members  of  the  Established  Church  was  accounted  for. 

124.  In  Bandon  there  is  a Roman  Catholic  population  of  4,315,  of  which  719  should  be  at  school.  In  June, 
1868,  there  were  535  childi-en  present,  giving  a proportion  as  regaa-ds  population  of  1 in  8,  and  a per-centage  of 
74-4  of  actual  attendants.  In  the  same  town  the  members  of  the  Established  Church  number  1,541  souls,  of 
whom  256  should  beat  school,  while  tlie  number  actually  present  was  274,  or  1 in  5 of  the  population,  and  more 

100  per  cent,  of  the  number  who  ought  to  be  at  school.  This  is  remarkable,  but  it  is,_I  tliink,  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  so  many  scholars  above  sixteen  in  the  schools,  in  several  of  which  young  men 
are  prepared  for  the  Civil  Service.  Of  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  other  persuasions  there  is  an  aggregate 
population  of  387,  and  64  should  be  at  school,  but  not  more  than  49  were  present  when  the  school  census  was 
taken,  being  1 in  7 as  regards  population,  and  a per-centage  of  73-4  as  regards  attendance.  These  instances 
serve  to  illustrate  the  towns,  I will  conclude  thorn  by  reviewing  three  country  parishes. 

125.  Kilmacabea  is  a parish  in  the  west  of  Cork,  and  contains -a  population  of  3,149,  of  whom  2,903  are 
Catholics,  and  245  membere  of  the  Established  Chureh.  Of  the  foi-mer  denomination  482  ought  to  bo  at 
school,  and  of  the  latter  40.  When  the  schools  of  the  parish  were  visited  and  the  census  taken,  only  232 
Roman  Catholics  were  present,  and  33  members  of  the  Established  Church.  So  that  wliile  in  the  case  of 
thelatterbodyl  in  7 of  the  population  and  82-5  percent,  of  40  were  at  school,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholics  only  1 
in  12  was  attending  school,  being  a per-centage  of  only  48T  per  cent,  of  the  number  wbo  ought  to  have  been 
there.  Myross,  another  mini  parish,  numbers  a jjopulation  of  1,493  souls,  the  number  of  Catholics  being  1,325, 
and  of  tbe  Established  Church  159,  besides  9 Jlethodists.  Of  the  former  220  should  be  at  school,  and  of  the 
latter,  including  the  Methodists,  28.  Tii  the  National  school  196  Catholics  wore  present,  and  in  the  parochial 
school  18,  the  propoitions  being  as  regards  Catholics  1 in  G of  population,  and  89 '8  per  cent,  of  its  school  going 
part,  and,  as  regards  the  Established  Church,  1 in  8 of  the  population,  and  64-2  per  cent,  of  school  goers. 
Again,  in  Tullagh,  one  of  the  wildest  districts  in  that  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a population,  including  the 
little  to\vn  of  Baltimore,  of  1,868  Roman  Catholics  and  151  Protestants ; of  the  former  331  ai-e  of  a school  going 
age,  and  of  tlie  latter  25.  The  schools  attended  by  Catliolics  contained  233  at  my  visit,  and  the  Protestants 
numbered  17,  giving  a proportion  1 in  8 in  population,  and  a per-centage  of  70'3  present  of  the  number  old 
enough  to  go  to  school  for  Catholics,  and  for  Protestants  nearly  1 in  9 of  popirlatiou,  and  a per-centage  of  68 
per  cent,  of  actual  attendants. 

126.  I have  taken  the  troirble  to  calculate  from  the  census  the  populations  of  the  Bandon  and  Skibbereen 
constabulary  districts,  with  the  view  of  comparing  together  the  whole  population  of  each  district  with  the  num- 
ber of  chilch-en  who  were  present  in  school  when  the  census  of  schools  Avas  taken  last  year  for  the  Royal  Commis- 
sion. The  results,  although  in  some  respects  the  two  districts  are  very  different,  are  curiously  similar.  In  the 
Bandon  district,  there  is  a population  of  19,917  Catholics,  3,502  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  508 
Presbjrterians  and  Dissenters  of  different  kinds.  On  25th  June,  1868,  there  were  present  of  Catholics  2,200,  or 
1 in  9 of  the  population,  of  members  of  the  Established  Chrtrch  537,  or  1 irr  6,  and  of  Presbyterians  58,  or 
1 in  8.  The  latter  preportiou  must  not  be  taken  to  represent  the  real  state  of  education  among  the 
Presbyterians,  as  being  scattered  over  the  country,  they  are  included  in  other  schools  or  are  educated  out  of 
Ireland.  The  population  of  the  Skibbereen  constabMary  district  is  divided  between  23,799  Roman  Catholic, 
708  members  of  the  Established  Chureh,  and  175  Presbyterians  and  Metho^ts.  On  the  day  above  named,  2,521 
of  the  first  mentioned  class  were  in  school,  708  members  of  the  Established  Chureh,  and  15  Presbyterians, 
so  that  1 only  in  every  9 Catholics,  and  1 in  every  7 Protestants  was  in  attendance  at  school. 

127.  Tliese  facts,  together  Avith  others,  lead  to  the  conclusion  safely  that  in  the  Avhole  of  the  Cork  district 
Roman  Catholic  children  do  not  attend  school  as  numerously  as  the  Protestants,  the  latter  body  coming  veiy 
nearly  up  to  the  mark,  while  the  former  fall  below  it  considerably.  Tlie  fact  that  the  Protestants  are  generally 
a superior  class  of  people  to  the  Catholics  must  not  be  forgotten  in  trying  to  airiye  at  an  explanation  of  this 
difference ; nor  then  smaller  numbers  which,  of  eoui'se,  brings  them  more  easily  Avithin  the  reach  of  the  higher 
influences  which  the  Protestant  landlords  and  middle  classes  exercise  in  the  countiy.^  The  Roman  Catholics 
are  more  numerous,  and  were  for  centuries  in  a helpless  state,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  Protestant 
commimity  was  enjoying  whatever  ble^ings  and  advantages  a gi-oAving  civili^tion  could  biing.  Efforts  in 
behalf  of  education  existed  many  generations  in  Ireland  preAuous  to  the  creation  of  the  National  Board,  but 
it  affected  only  the  members  of  the  dominant  par-ty,  and  so  far  as  the  Catholics  Avere  concerned  might  never 
have  existed.  It  is  not  more  than  thirty-five  years  since  the  National  scheme  made  education  general,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics,  as  a body,  cannot  boast  of  an  educational  tradition  older  than  that.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  tliey  are  not  as  ahve  to  tbe  advantages  of  instmetion  as  tbeii-  Protestant  neighbours,  considering, 
too,  the  economical,  physical,  and  other  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  education. 

128.  The  question  next  arises  as  to  whether  the  school  accommodation  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  people.  I should  be  glad  to  be  able  to  give  full  particulars  Avith  respect  to  this  question  in  each 
distiict  Avhich  I have  been  discussing,  but  as  all  my  information  on  this  head  relates  only  to  the  schools  I 
Affsited — not  amounting  to  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  schools  on  the  constabulaiy  lists — I can  do  no  more 
than  give  such  facts  as  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  general  condition  of  affairs.  The  question  of  the  sufficiency  of 
school  accommodation  has  of  course  two  significations — it  may  either  relate  to  the  sufficiency  of  separate 
buildings  to  meet  the  convenience  of  localities,  or  it  may  mean  the  sufficiency  of  space  in  the  existing  buildings 
in  relation  to  the  wants  of  tlie  population. 

129.  Now  in  both  these  aspects  I do  not  think  there  is  anything  to  complain  of.  As  far  as  my  experience 
went  I came  upon  no  distinct  which  Avas  not  supplied  with  a scliool  more  or  less  conveniently  situated,  nor  were 
there  any  complaints  on  tliis  head,  except  in  one  or  two  instances— there  certainly  Avas  no  generally  expressed 
feelincr  of  Avant  among  the  clergy,  and  the  reports  of  the  constabulary  are  satisfactory.  Speaking  roughly, 
there  are  school-houses  at  distances  of  from  three  and  a half  to  four  miles  from  eacli  other.  This  I noticed  on  my 
journeys.  And  the  utmost  distance  I ever  heard  of  a child  having  to  Avallc  to  school  was  five  miles, 
and  then  it  was  done  voluntarily  to  attend  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools,  or  the  nuns’  schools.  Tlicre 
was  no  necessity  for  it.  The  parish  priests  who,  in  the  first  instance,  found  the  schools,  take  care  to  establish 
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Ahem  ill  such  positions  as  are  central  for  the  districts  the  needs  of  which  ai-e  to  be  supplied.  Only  one  priest  in 
charge  of  a paiish  complained  of  the  want  of  schools.  Mr.  Rice,  of  Queenstown,  says,  “ we  want  a skool  at 
,the  west  end  of  this  island,  and  a suitable  school  at  the  east  end.” 

130,  This,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  letters  contained  in  the  Appendix,  is  the  only  distinctly  expressed  want. 

• U there  complain  of  distance,  but  if  schools  were  to  be  founded  merely  to  meet  the  inconvenience  of  distance 
which  after  all  affects  very  few,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  economy.  In  a widely-scattered  population  there 
must  be  inconveniences  of  this  kind.  The  sub-inspector  of  constabulary  in  the  Skibbereen  district  repoi-ts  the 
want  oi  a school  “at  Bade,  in  the  parish  of  Myross.”  in  the  Passage  West  district  “there  is  no  primaiy 
school  moperation  in  the  district  of  Victoria,  containing  about  4,550  acres,”  In  the  Mitchelstown  district 

there  is  a very  considerable  ti-act  of  countiy  at  Grayden  in  which  no  primary  schools  are  in  operation 
^ and  niuch  inconvenience  is  felt  in  consequence  of  tliat  want.”  One  very  good  evidence  of  the  supply  being 
equal  to  the  demand  is  that  no  new  schools  ai-e  being  established.  There  are  new  buildings  here  and  there  in 
the  couree  of  erection  {there  should  be  many  more  in  that  condition),  but  only  as  substitutes  for  unsuitable 
•ones.  Emigration  has  so  much  drained  the  country  that  the  schools  which  were  established  when  the  population 
was  gi-eater  are  now  found  to  be  sufficient  for  its  present  extent.  All  the  provincial  towns  of  the  south  of 
Ireland  have  dimimshed  in  snse,  and  Cork,  its  chief  city,  has  made  no  advance  in  numbers.  This  brings  me  to 
consider  the  actual  accommodation  in  the  schools  I visited,  and  its  relation  to  the  needs  of  their  localities 

131.  In  calculating  this,  I took  as  my  basis  the  requirement  of  80  cubic  feet  of  space  for  each  cMd  in  Accommoda- 
average  attendance,  which  the  Committee  of  Comicil  on  Education  expects  in  every  school  to  which  annual  tio"  >n  schools 
.grants  are  made.  The  capacity  of  buildings  estimated  in  that  way  is  much  higher  than  if  area  onlv  is  abundant, 
calculated,  and  when  the  buildings  are  lofty,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the  gain  in  height  quite  obscures  'any 
deficiency  of  area  m a calculation.  I have,  however,  calculated  by  the  rule  of  the  Revised  Code,  and  find  that 

in  8G  schools  which  I visited,  with  17,819  cliildren  on  the  rolls,  10,264  present  at  visit,  and  an  annual  average 
attendance  of  10,704-3,  there  were  contained  1,926,975  cubic  feet  of  space,  which  shows  them  to  be  capable,  at  an 
allowance  of  80  cubic  feet  of  space  to  each  child,  of  accommodating  24,087  children,  or  1 3,383  children  more  than 

are  m daily  average  attendance.  This  excess,  startling  as  it  is  at  first,  will  not  seem  so  great  if  it  is  recollected 

first,  that  cubic  capacity,  and  not  area,  has  been  calculated,  and  that,  therefore,  the  real  capacity  of  the  buOdings  is 
exaggerated ; second,  that  class-rooms  are  included ; and  third,  that  several  very  large  school  buildings  not  a 
quarter  filled,  and  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are  likewise  included,  and  swell  the  niunher 
considerebly.  In  Cork  alone,  three  of  these  schools,  with  only  142  cliildren  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  ill,  could  together  accommodate  1,267,  or  more  than  half  of  the  Protestant  children  who  ought  to  be  at 
-school.  At  Bandon,  again,  there  was  accommodation  for  949  children  in  schools  which  were  attended  on  the 
average  by  no  move  than  203.  The  school  attached  to  the  Female  Training  Institution  has  room  enough  for 
36o  children,  although  it  is  attended  by  an  average  of  only  43,  and  the  practising  school  for  boys  could 
accommodate  332,  but  has  no  more  than  68  in  daily  attendance.  But,  making  due  aUowance  for  the 
effect  vyhich  the  mclusiou  of  these  schools  has  upon  the  results  of  the  calculation,  and  even  area  as 

the  basis  of  calculation,  a great  excess  would  still  remain. 

ip.  TntteotdmiiiyS»tioi)alsolioolstli6reu.gre«t6ioe!aofsp«oe.  WlereTet  I went  I tomd  it  so,  except  Aoeowmed.. 
in  the  case  of  a few  non-vested  schools.  Thus  in  Cork  the  ordinary  National  schools  are  capable  of  aceommo-  lion  in  ordinaiy 
dating  3,257  scholars,  of  whom,  however,  there  were  not  more  than  1,397  in  daily  average  attendance.  In 
'Queenstown  the  National  schools  have  space  enough  for  1,391  children,  but  have  an  average  attendance  of  only 
36o.  In  Bandon,  where  the  accommodation  is  poorer  than  in  any  other  town,  the  two  National  schools  with 
•an  average  attendance  of  only  143,  could  hold  317.  In  Skibbereen  the  schools  could  accommodate  1,190 
childrtm,  but  are  attended  by  437.  I might  continue  this  over  the  whole  of  the  district. 

133.  The  convent  schools,  whether  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  or  not,  have  likewise  superabundant  in  convent 
-space.  In  Cork,  they  are  attended,  on  the  average,  by  4,869  children,  but  could  accommodate  9,913.  Class-  soliools: 
jooms  are  mcluded  in  this  estimate.  With  one  exception,  the  rooms  in  these  schools  are  very  loftv,  and  so 

gam  m cubic  capacity,  which,  I repeat,  must  not  be  confounded  -with  area,  of  which  there  would  not  be  the 
same  excess,  although  it  is  always  beyond  the  demand  for  accommodation.  The  excess  is  observable  in  aU  the 
convent  schools  wherever  situated. 

134.  The  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  in  the  country  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  rural  in  Church 

parishes  of  Tullagh  and  Baltimore  2 schools,  attended  by  28  children,  had  i-oom  for  179,  and  in  the  country  Education 
parishes  of  Enniskean  and  Ballymoney,  2 schools,  attended  by  an  aggregate  average  of  55  childi-en  were  lai-ge 
enough  to  contain  347.  ’ ® schools. 

135.  Very  few  schools  fell  below  a good  standai-d  in  this  respect,  and  they  were  all  National  schools.  The 
two  departments  of  the  Ballinora  school,  capable  of  accommodating  161  between  them,  are  attended  by  an 
avera^  of  238;  the  Cove  of  Kinsale  National  school,  with  room  for  125,  was  attended  by  131,  and  the  wretched 
cabin  in  which  a National  school  is  taught  at  Belgooley  is  made  to  accommodate  63  children,  having  space  for  no 
more  th^  40.  This  excess  in  school  accommodation  is  owing  chiefly  to  emigration  and  the  loss  of  population  by 
the  famine.  At  Kinsale,  the  convent  school,  which  ten  years  ago  was  attend^  by  600  girls,  has  dwindled  down  to 
half  that  number.  The  incumbent  of  Ballj-modan  parish,  Bandon,  told  me  -that  they  had  lost  more  than  700 
Protestants  in  twelve  years.  It  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  schools  are  not  filled. 

136.  The  number  of  scholars  on  the  rolls  of  theschoolsvisitedamounted  to  18,025,  and  the  numberinattend-  Numberoi 

nnee  10,473.  They  were  distributed  as  follows : — scholars  on  the 

rolls  of  differ- 


DBsctlpllon  of  School. 

Number  on 
BoUa. 

Ordinary  National, 

6,375 

3,161 

Con\’entual,  . . . 

6,447 

Conventual,  not  National, 

4,826 

559 

Private, 

818 

818 

Total,  . 

18,025 

10,470 

_ 137.  As  registers  arc,  as  a rule,  kept  regularly  aucl  systematically  only  in  those  schools  which  are  in  connexion 
either  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  or  with  the  Chureh  Education  Society,  or  tlie  Chi-istian  Brothers 
it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  as  regards  the  numbers  of  scholars  who  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  any  other  classes  of  schools.  The  unaided  convent  schools  and  all  the  private  schools  belong  to  this 
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class  azid  all  that  could  be  done  -was  fco  endeavour  to  get  some  approximate  iufoimation,  or  to  take  tlie  numbers 
actu^T  present  on  tie  day  of  visit  as  representing  the  full  extent  of  tbe  pupil  element. 

138.  And  even  the  National  school  registers  must  be  treated  %vltli  some  reserve,  and  their  I’eturns  not  so  tully 
trusted  as  they  claim  to  be.  For,  owing  to  tbe  rule  which  requires  13  unbroken  weeks  to  elapse  before 
the  removal  of  an  absentee’s  name  from  the  rolls,  it  happens  not  unfrequently  in  the  to’.vns  that  the  game  child  s 
name  is  eni-olled  at  the  same  time  on  the  books  of  two  schools  (or  sometimes  three_  schools,  I have  been  inforuied), 
and  thus  two  scholai-s  in  a general  summary  ai-e  returned  for  one ; and  again,  owing  to  the  same  rule,  it 
happens  in  almost  every  school  that  numerous  scholars  ai-e  returned  as  attending  who  have  never 
made  any  attendances  at  all.  Instances  illustrative  of  both  these  cases  came  under  my  o^vn  observation.  At 
Kinsale  on  the  occasion  of  my  fii-st  visit,  the  convent  school  was  closed,  and  several  (I  discovered  6)  ot  the 
pupils  were  sent  to  the  mixed  school  at  tlie  Cove  of  Kinsale,  and,  of  couree,  in  the  returns  fi-om  each  school  ot 
the  number  on  rolls,  these  children  are  counted  as  12  distinct  scholars.  In  Cork  likewise  I met  the  same 
children  in  different  schools.  The  holidays  happening  at  cliabreut  tunes  occasions  this  to  a gi«at  extent,  as 
parents  do  not  seem,  although  they  do  not  check  m-egularity,  to  appreciate  hoMays,  which  are  the  great  harvest 
time  of  the  private  schools.  Then  again,  the  people  are  capricious  and  changeable  about  schools,  and  i-emove  then- 
children  frequently  from  one  school  to  another,  or  if  a teacher  seems  to  be  inefficient  in  companson  with  another 
the  children  foi-sake  his  school  in  numbers.  There  had  been  an  excellent  teacher  at  a boys’  school  in  Cork  up 
to  a short  time  previous  to  my  visit,  who  attracted  large  mimbei-s  of  pupOs.  He  was,  poor  man,  drowned  in  a 

fit I was  informed — of  intoxication,  to  wliich  report  says  he  was  addicted  more  or  less.  Another  man  was 

appointed  and  in  the  coni-se  of  a few  weeks  the  attendance  had  fallen  20  per  cent.,  and  was  i-apidly  falling  when 
I visited  the  school.  Now,  a diminution  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  the  quarter,  wliUe  not  affecting  the 
return  of  the  muubers  on  tbe  rolls  of  that  school,  would  swell  the  rolls  of  another  school,  aud,  in  a summary, 
there  would  be  higher  figm-es  tlian  there  would  be  scholars.  The  National  teachers  informed  me  that  no  one 
knew  the  extent  to  wliich  this  prevailed,  and  I can  quite  believe  it. 

139.  From  the  returns  of  the  attendance  of  children  at  the  National  schools,  I gathered  some  curious 

information  as  to  the  number  of  scholars  who  may  be  returned  as  on  the  books,  but  who  have  never  been  at 
school  Thus  I had  i-etums  of  50  boys  on  the  rolls  of  one  of  the  Presentation  Monks’  schools  m Cork,  tv-lio 
had  never  made  a single  attendance.  At  the  Sundayswell  boys’  school  12  boys  were  returned  as  on  thc  i-olls, 
but  with  no  attendances.  At  Blackpool  school  24  boys  had  made  no  attendances,  and  so  on.  I cannot  tlimk, 
therefore,  that  the  retm-ns  of  the  National  Boai-d  regarding  the  numbers  envoliod  in  the  books  of  their  schools 
can  be  treated  with  entire  confidence.  . , , , . , ' , 

140.  The  classification  of  the  scholai-s  deseiwes  notice.  Private  schools  are  not  included  in  these  remarks,  as 

, they  possess  no  system  of  classification.  The  proportion  of  children  in  each  class  for  all  classes  of  schools  was : 

First  Class.  Second  Class.  TWkI  Class.  Founli  Class.  Fiftli  Class,  Sixth  Class. 

13  37-6  28-S  20-7  10'2  2'3  -4 

141.  It  will  be  noticed  how  large  the  proportion  of  scholars  is  in  the  lowest  cla.ss,  which  has  the  advantage 

of  havin<r  included  in  the  calculation  the  schools  of  the  Chi-istian  Brethers,  in  which  the  per-centage  for  that 
class  is  not  much  more  than  20.  And  so  large  are  the  two  classes  below  the  third,  that  a per-centage  of 
only  12 -9  expresses  the  proportion  of  scholars  whose  education  can  be  considered  as  any  tiling  more  than  merely 
elementary.  If  my  observations  on  tbe  small  number  of  cliLlilren  under  6 attending  school  ai-e  borne  in  mind, 
this  per^ientage  will  assume  a more  important  aspect.  It  is,  however,  very  much  greater  in  the  schools  in  con- 
nexion with  the  National  Boai-d  as  a rule,  whQe  it  is  lowest  in  the  schools  of  the  Chi-istian  Brothers  and  the 
Church  Education  Society.  , , i ■ 

in  142.  The  average  per-centage  of  scholars  in  the  first  class  of  the  ordinary  National  schools  is  4U'J,  or  very 
nearly  41 ; in  the  second  class  31  and  a fi-aotion ; in  the  third  class  18-8 ; in  the  fourth  class  8'5,  and  in  the  fifth 
class  -6  per  cent.  In  particular  districts  these  per-centages  vai-y  considerably,  but  are  always  highest  in  the 
lowest  classes  in  the  larger  towns.  Cork  I found  to  be  the  most  imsatisfoctory  in  this  respect,  for  of  3^257 
children  on  the  rolls  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  46  per  cent,  were  in  first  class,  28  in  second,  1 < in 
third,  8 in  fourth,  and  1 in  fifth,  or  very  nearly  one-half  of  that  large  number  of  ebildi-en,  among  whom  there 
were  ’ very  few  chfidren  under  6 yearn  of  age,  were  in  the  lowest  book  of  all,  and  not  more  than  9 per  cent, 
above  Third  Book.  In  three  other  districts  the  proportion  in  the  first  class  is  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Kinsale 
takes  the  next  place  after  Cork — ^the  per-centage  for  tlie  first  class  being  45'5,  for  the  second  class  32-9, 
for  third  class  12'8,  and  for  fifth  -2,  the  per-centage  above  thii-d  class  being  not  more  than  8.  In  two  other 
districts,  Skibbereen  and  Bandon,  tbe  first  class  presents  a more  hopeful  aspect,  containing  not  more  than 
35-5  and  34-7  per  cent,  of  scholars  respectively ; the  second  class  is  more  gloomy  than  elsewhere, .as  32  9 and 
37'1  per  cent,  respectively  represent  the  extent  of  that  class  in  those  districts,  while  the  per-centage  above  tliird 
class  is,  in  Bandon,  13-2  (the  highest  I met  with  in  any  National  school),  and  in  Skibbereen  8-6  per  cent. 

143.  In  the  National  conventual  schools  the  general  average  per-centage  of  children  in  the  firat  da-ss  is  pretty 

much  the  same  as  in  the  ordinary  schools,  being  41 -5  in  first  class ; in  second  class,  28;  in  third  class,  20'7 ; 
in  fourth  class,  7'6  ; and  in  fifth,  1-3.  In  two  districts,  Kinsale  and  Bandon,  the  per-centages  in  first  class  are 
49-3  and  48-4  respectively,  which  is  owing  to  babies  being  taken  in  those  schools  in  greater  numbers  than 
elsewhere.  » ,.1  - 

144.  In  the  conventual  schools  not  aided  by  the  State  we  find  a much  more  satisfactory  condition  ot  tlimgs. 
In  the  first  class,  27'1  represents  the  proportion  of  cliildren ; in  the  second,  25  ; in  the  third,  27'4 ; and  in  the 
foui-th,  22-8.  Among  these  schools  I include  the  Christian  Brothers,  who  have  a larger  per-centage  of  scholars 
in  the  fourth  class  than  any  other  class  of  schools.  It  reaches  28  per  cent.  The  presence  of  a considerable 
number  of  infants  in  two  of  the  nuns’  schools  included  in  this  calculation,  who  are  counted  in  the  first  class, 
gives  a still  more  favourable  aspect  to  these  schools  -viewed  in  this  respect. 

145.  The  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  also  stand  veiy  favourably  in  some  cases  as  regards  tli© 

distribution  of  their  pupils  in  classes ; for  I find  that  in  their  first  class  there  was  not  a greater  proportion  of 
children  than  31-3  per  cent,,  which  is  so  high  only  in  consequence  of  the  inclusion  of_ certain  schools  with 
infants  in  the  calculation.  In  their  second  class  there  was  a per-centage  of  26  scholars ; in  the  tliird  class  of 
23-8  ; in  theii-  fourtli  class  of  17  ; in  the  fifth  of  3.  There  was  also  a very  small  per-centage  of  sixth  class 
scholars.  . , ^ i.  • 

146.  The  ages  of  the  children  who  compose  these  classes  are  liigli ; and  so  the  preponderance  of  numbers  m 
the  two  lower  classes,  and  the  very  small  proportion  above  the  third  class  in  the  schools  which  do  the  greater 
part  of  the  work  of  the  country,  make  it  an  important  subject  as  regards  the  rate  at  which  clifidren  advance 
in  the  schools.  From  the  census  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  children  attending  school  in  Ireland  are 
between  7 and  12  years  of  age,  the  cliildren  under  7 coming  next  to  them,  but  at  a great  distance, 
while  the  numbers  between  12  and  14  are  very  small.  In  Cork,  in  May,  1861,  there  were  present 
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m school  8,124  chUdren  between  the  ages  of  3 and  14,  of  whom  only  2,048  were  under  7,  and  onlv 
941  above  12  and  14 ; while  5,796  were  between  7 and  12  years  old,  or  71-3  per  cent.  Those  proportions 
i-enmm  unchanged,  and  we  have,  tlierefora,  with  71-3  per  cent,  of  children  between  7 and  12,  eomprisinir  the 
majority  of  the  attendants  m the  primary  schools  of  the  country,  as  large  a proportion  as  37-6  in  the  lowest  class 
m all  descriptions  of  schools,  and  in  the  National  schools  more  than  40  per  cent. ; Avhile  we  have  only  12'9 
per  c^t.  in  the  liighest  class  in  all  desciiptions  of  schools,  and  in  the  National  schools  not  more  than  8-5  per 
■cent,  in  the  fourth  elm.  It  is  not  an  encouraging  sign  of  tlie  educational  proficiency  of  the  countiy  iJiis 
preponderance  of  numbers  in  the  lowest  classes,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  ages  of  the  children. 

14/.  Tuc  avei-age  daily  attendance  of  18,025  soholai-s  in  all  description  of  schools  visited  amounted  to  10,900,  AveragedaUy 
bemg  a ])roportion  of  60  per  cent.,  or  not  more  than  I of  the  number  enrolled.  With  the  exception  of  the  attendance. 
Ohnsriaii  Brothers  schools,  I think  that,  with  variations  on  either  side,  that  per-centage  may  be  taken  as  the 

correct  expression  of  the  attendance  of  cliildren  at  school. 

148.  The  average  attend^ee  in  the  Christian  Brotliers’  is  remarkably  high,  and  must  be  considered  Christian 
quite  exceptional.  Indeed,  I know  of  no  piimaiy  schools  in  either  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  which  anythin'^  Brothers’ 

f attendance  can  be  found.  In  Cork  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  la/t  yea? 

1,990  scholai-s  on  the  rolls,  of  whom  1,610  were  mdaily  attendance,  being  80  per  cent,  or  4;  while  at  Midleton 
It  was  only  a fractmn  per  cent,  less,  although  the  school  had  been  in  operation  only  a year  when  the 
return  was  made.  The  number  on  rolls  was  502,  and  the  average  399.  This  regular^  is  owing  to  the 
gieat  i)opulanty  of  the  Brotliers,  and  to  the  consequent  i-un  upon  theii-  schools  for  education  ; to  their  own 
efforts  to  secure  regularity ; and,  lastly,  to  the  presence  in  their  schools  of  a considerable  number  of  boys  of  a 
better  class,  who,  by  then-  regularity,  set  a good  example  to  the  others 

149.  Tio  soliools  ot  tie  OWl,  Education  Society  como  ueut  to  tlio  Chiiatiau  Brothers’  in  point  of  attend-  ChnclEda..- 
ance.  The  daily  average  attendance  for  ail  the  schools  I visited  stands  in  the  ratio  of  75  per  cent,  to  tile  tioa  Society, 
number  ou  rolls  Of  669  scholars  ou  the  tolls.  395  wore  iu  daily  attendance,  being  75  per  cent,  tvithin  a 

fi-aotion  of  the  former  numher,  or  only  one-fourth  loss.  In  Cork  the  proportion  of  attendinte  is  higher,  being 
“ teuoh  as  (8  per  tent.  In  Baiidon  it  is  slightly  over  73  pet  cent.,  and  70  per  cent,  is  the  minimum  te  evetv 
distncfc  except  tokibbereeu,  where,  in  the  rural  panshes,  not  more  than  o3‘2  per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls 
can  be  said  to  attend  school  daily.  The  comparative  regularity  obseiwable  in  these  schools  is,  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  Protestants  are  of  a better  class  generally  than  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  to  their  small 
numbers  which  thus  brings  them  more  into  personal  contact  with  the  clergy  and  members  of  the  Established 
C/hureli,  who  are,  as  a rule,  not  backward  to  promote  education 

150  The  ordimiry  Nutiouul  sohools  f.U  msny  degrees  helou-  them  iu  this  respect.  In  sin  districts,  Or.lmiuTi;.- 
the  total  number  on  rolls  was  0,3  (o,  but  not  more  than  3,470  were  daily  attendants,  being  54-4  of  the  former  tional  schools, 
number,  or  not  raucli  more  than  onc-half.  Cork  stands  lowest,  for  of  3,257  children  attending  school  in  that 
•city,  only  1 643,  or  50-4  per  cent.,  could  be  said  to  be  regularly  present.  A large  city  may  have  the  means  of 
education  close  at  hand,  and  they  tuay  be  abundant,  but  unless  some  pressui-e  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
people,  the  inducements  to  keep  tlieir  childi-eu  away  are  sufficiently  numerous  and  strong  to  keep  the  attendance 
at  school  low.  The  lower  classes  in  the  towns  are  much  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than  the  corresponding  classes 
in  the  country,  and  it  apjiears  to  be  one  of  tlie  most  difficult  tasks  to  awaken  them  to  any  general  sense  of  the 
importance  of  havmg  theii-  children  educated ; and  if  these  schools  possess  so  few  atti-actions  for  either  pai-ents 
or  childi-eu,  It  IS  not  difficult  to  miaguie  why  they  are  so  badly  attended.  Perhaps,  too,  the  presence  in  larger 
numbers  than  elsewhere  of  young  children  may  account,  owing  to  their  great  in-egularity,  for  the  low  average 
attendances  in  Cork ; nor  must  the  fact  of  the  same  names  being  enrolled  in  different  schools  at  the  same  time 
be  lost  sight  of,  as  partly  explanatoiy  of  this 

151.  But  matters  are  not  much  better  elsewhere,  as  in  only  one  district  (Bandon)  does  the  attendance  rise  Average  at- 
to  1 2 per  cent.,  whde  m two  others  it  reaches  only  62  per  cent.,  and  in  the  remaining  two  it  sinks  to  55  and  tendance  In 
52  per  cent,  respectively.  Strikmg  contrasts  are  observable  in  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools  in  the 

same  town  even.  Thus,  wHle  one  National  seliool  in  Bandon  has  an  average  attendance  of  86-7,  another  has 
only  55-5  per  cent. ; or  if,  in  Cork,  the  St.  Patrick’s  male  school  boasts  as  high  an  average  as  76-6  per  cent 
the  almost  neighboui-mg  sdiool  m Paradise-place  is  down  to  55  per  cent.  The  superiority  of  the  teacher,  either 
actual  or  supposed,  I have  invariably  found  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  difference. 

152.  It  IS  in  the  rural  districts  that  the  lowest  averages  exist,  which  is  more  intelligible  and  excusable  than  in  In  country. 

the  towns.  In  10  mral  schools,  in  widely  distant  localities,  extending  from  Shu-km  Island  on  the  one  side  to 
Midleton  on  the  other,  the  avei-age  attendance  was  not  more  than  55-1  per  cent.,  1,130  being  the  number  on 
the  rolls,  and  623  the  number  in  daily  attendance.  In  neither  of  them  was  70  per  cent,  reached  4 being 
between  60  and  66  jiei-  cent.,  3 between  51  and  57  per  cent.,  and  3 between  39  and  48  per  cent.,  excluding 
fractions.  Some  of  the  localities  in  which  I found  these  schools  ai-e  very  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  people  poor 
so  that  distances,  inclement  weather,  and  the  value  of  the  children’s  labour-  during  the  harvest  time  combine 
to  make  the  attendance  in-egular.  Low  as  the  average  for  these  ten  schools  is,  I am  inclined  tO’ think  it  is  too 
high,  as  sevei-al  of  them  being  small,  tlie  lusual  expedients  would  be  resorted  to,  of  which  I shall  speak  fai-ther 
on,  to  show  a daily  attendance  of  30  in  order  to  avoid  a diminution  of  salaa-y. 

1 53.  The  average  attendance  in  the  Convent  and  Presentation  Monks’  schools  stands  lowest  of  all,  since  not  Conventual 
more  than  52-8  per  cent,  of  the  children  entered  on  their  books  can  be  said  to  be  at  school  daily.  In  five  National 
schools  I found  an  average  attendance  of  only  3,408  scholars,  as  against  6,447  enrolled,  or  52-8  per  cent,  of  the  Schools, 
latter  number.  In  only  one  convent  was  there  anything  like  a good  attendance.  It  was  in  the  Queenstown 
Convent  School,  -nduck  was  attended  by  523  girls  daily,  out  of  638  enrolled,  or  by  81 -9  pei-  cent.  In  two 
districts  it  was  as  low  as  46  per  cent.,  one  of  them  being  Cork,  where  the  attendance  in  these  schools  is  not 

more  than  46'7  per  cent  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  explain, these  low  averages,  which  ai-e  at  fii-st  sight  doubtless 
perplexing,  consideruig  the  attractiveness  of  the  convent  schools.  In  a place  like  Cork  the  presence  of  infants 
in  larger  numbers  at  their  schools  than  elsewhere  has,  owing  to  then-  iiTegularity,  a depressing  effect  on 
the  average  attendance,  and  the  schools  bx  the  smaller  towns  are  attended  by  so  many  childi'en'from  long 
dNtances  in  the  country,  who  are  made  ii-i-egular  by  bad  weather,  home  duties,  labour,  <tc.,  &c.,  that  the  same 
effect  also  is  produced  in  them.  The  numbers  ou  the  rolls  are  enormous,  but  the  actual  attendance  is  not  at 
all  commeusiu-ate  -with  it.  In  St.  Piim  Barr’s  Convent  School  in  Cork  there  is  a vast  total  of  1,228  gii-ls  on 
the  books,  but  wlieu  I came  to  investigate  the  actual  number  jn-esent  daily,  I was  disappointed  to  find  that 
that  could  he  said  of  only  645  childi-en.  Similarly  in  Bandon,  there,  were  only  396  girls  in  daily  attendance, 
out  of  850  on  tlie  registers  of  the  convent  school. 

1 54.  I have  alluded  above  to  the  probability  there  is  of  the  average  attendance  being  exaggerated  in  the  case  Explanation 
ot  the  smaller  schools.  Indeed,  a certain  license  appeai-s  to  be  granted  by  the  National  Board  which  enables  of  higli  average 
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slightly,  from  the  calculation  of  the  daily  attendance.  Tliis  is  permitted,  I have  do  ^ ™1  the- 

n^essityof  enforcing  the  rule  which  inflicts  the  penalty  of  a reduction  of  sahuy  on_  the  tcaclieis  if  the 
avSfattendance  of  the  school  falls  below  30.  But  I fear  that  unsatisfactory  as  it  is  to  go  even  to  that 
extent  permissively,  greater  liberties  stUl  are  taken  by  needy  teachers  by  resorting  to  hctitious  entiies  of 
SSaJces,  when  toe  plan  of  omissions  of  days  would  be  inadequate  to  save  a reduction.  The  buoyancy  of 
toe  average  attendances  in  the  small  and  remote  country  schools  was  very  sxispicious,  because  it  was  a 
phenome^n  that  was  i-are  in  districts  more  favourably  situated,  and  was  observable  just  wheie  it  '^ouMbo 
most  valuable.  Thus  the  little  school  at  Ologheen,  near-  Cork-a  poor  place  m every 
on  the  rolls,  had  an  avei-age  attendance  of  34-5,  or  79  per  cent— as  gi-eat  a proportion  ^ m the  Chustian 
Brothers’  schools.  The  size  of  the  school  will  suggest  at  once  toe  probability  of  the  necessity  for  usmg  every 
expedient  to  biing  out  as  high  figures  as  possible  in  toe  average;  audit  illustoates  very  well  one  ol  tuo 
peSnissible  methods  of  so  manipulating  toe  calculations  of  tlie  average  attendances  as  to  evade  the  enforcement 
of  toe  fine.  I found  tliat  previous  to  my  visit  scaalatma  had  been  prevalent  in  tlie  village,  and  seyeial 
scholars  caught  the  infection,  and  their  absence  lowei-ed  the  ordinaiy  attendance,  although  it  never  seemed  to  go  • 
Wo,,  half,  hd  in  moat  inatocea  ™ much  above  it.  Nevertheleaa,  foe  aeveW  ™nfc  the  daya  on  which 
there  hod  been  onj  dimhmtion  were  exehided.  Tima,  three  days  m January  1868  nlthongh  on  the 

attendances  ont  of  a total  of  43  on  rolla  were  33,  28,  28,  respeotmely,  in  ealoulat.ng  the  .Terage,  the  m^ter 
told  me  wonld  be  left  ont.  The  aveinge  would  have  been  below  30  had  all  the  days  m question  been 
included.  At  Khmaeahea  Ifatdonal  school,  with  only  78  on  rolls,  50  wore  returned  as  in  daily  attendance  or 
64  per  cent.  In  Shirkin  Island  boys’  school  35  were  returned  as  daily  attendants  out  of  a total  ol  5U  on 
rolls  or  70  per  cent.  Now,  beaiing  in  mind  toe  circumstances  of  locality,  efficiency,  &o.,  &c.,  attondmg 
these  school/  amd  the  rate  of  attendance  in  other  mml  schools  moro  advamtageously  situated,  I cannot  think 
that  their  returns  are  qrdte  to  he  trusted.  I took  the  trouble  in  seyernl  mstaees  to  have  the  ayer.ge  ^ 
culated  twice— fii-st,  excluding  wet  days,  &c.,  and  then  including  them,  and  the  comparison  of  toe  results 

showed  invariably  in  favour  of  toe  school.  i i,„  4.i,„ 

155.  This  is  an  evil  resulting  from  the  system  of  not  paymg  by  results,  for  if  numbers  ^one  ai-e  to  be  the . 
evidence  of  the  teachei-’s  deserving  an  undiminished  salary,  toe  certain  tendency  will  he  to  encoui-age  tiaud 
and  trickery— a temptation,  however,  which  besets  only  small  schools  to  any  extent,  snice  a fall  ui  numbers 
sooner  affects  them  than  larger  establishments.  I am  unable  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  prevent  it  cntoely. 
I heard  two  Inspectors  say  that,  unless  by  accident,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  detect  fictffious  registers, 
vp  niim-  156.  After  the  facts  tliat  have  been  stated  relative  to  the  average  attendmee  m all  classes  ot  schools,  it  is 
days  scarcely  necessaay  to  say  that  irregular  attendance  is  the  nile  and  regiilaa-ity  the  exception.  But  statistics, 
n school  concerninfT  the  avei-age  attendance  of  chilcU-en,  give  no  idea  of  the  propoi-tion  of  time  spent,  on  the  average,  by 
each  child  at  school.  I took  some  trouble  to  aiiive  at  a clear  notion  about  the  matter.  Myplau  w^  to  add 
up  all  the  attendances  which  liad  been  made  durmg  the  year,  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of  scholap 
who  had  made  them— the  quotient  would  of  course  be  toe  number  of  attendances  or  days  (they  are  the  sanm  m 
Ireland)  made  by  each  child.  The  different  classes  of  schools  stand  nearly  in  the  same  order  m tl^  aspect  as 
they  do'^regarding  toe  average  number  of  pupils  in  daily  attendance— the  Chi^tian  Brothero  co^g  tet,  the 
Chul^3h  Education  schools  next,  aftei-  them  the  conventual  schools  in  connexion  ivith  the  Bo^d,  and,  last  ot 
-ill  toe  ordinai-v  National  schools.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  conclusions  at  which  I arrived. 


Xambor  of 
days  open  on 

Numbarof 
Days  each  Childj 
attended  | 

Proportion 
par  oont. 

Christian  Brothers, 

215 

170 

81-3 

Church  Education, 

220  1 

100  ; 

45  '3 

Conventual  National,  . 

200 

43- 

Ordinary  National, 

1 220 

79 

35-8 

Total,  .... 

1 213- 

85-1 

39-9 

In  toe  above  table  I am  unable  to  be  ceitain  about  the  Church  Education  Society,  as  their  registoi-s  are  not 
always  kept  veiy  accurately,  and  I was,  besides,  unable  to  get  returns  from  several  of  toeir  schools,  but  i beheve 
that  in  all  toe  other  cases  toe  statistics  given  are  accurate.  . t.  xi  -l  i a 

.VusM  of  157.  The  causes  of  the  gi-eat  irregularity  which  it  is  evident  prei-ails  m the  majority  of  toe  schools  are  not 

.tm-  ,Ji£6Wt  to  eiploin.  Poverty,  »nd  tko  severity  of  tie  weetlet  in  winter  combme  mere  than  any'*'”?,  "'"f . ^ 

dance.  produce  irregularity  at  school ; nor  is  toe  unattraetiveness  of  the  schools  a sbght  cause  of  the  evil,  "hich 

is  also  further  aggravated  by  the  carelessness  and  over  indulgence  of  parents.  But  I believe  the  most  prevalent 
cause  is  the  first  mentioned.  It  is  the  one  invariably  mentioned  by  toe  teachers  of  all  deaenptions  of  schools- 
witoout  exception.  The  records  of  the  schools  which  note  at  toe  end  of  each  month  the  proportion  present  in 
attendance  quite  bear  out  toe  assertion.  They  all,  with  a curious  uniformity,  indica,te  toe  months  of  December, 
January,  and  March  as  toe  periods  of  toe  year  at  which  the  school  attendance  is  lowest,  and  May,  June, 

July  as  those  at  which  it  is  highest,  and  give  between  40  and  50  per  cent,  as  the  lowest  pomts  to  which  it 
falls,  and  65  and  75  as  the  highest  to  which  it  rises.  In  very  poor  neighbourhoods,  such  m toe  to-^  of  Kmsale, 
toe  children  during  toe  winter  take  refuge  in  the  poorhouses,  and  are,  during  the  time  they  are  there,  regularly 
at  school.  When  the  warm  weather  begins  to  return  they  leave  the  Unions,  and  toe  school  registers  are  filled 
ao-ain.  The  absence  of  suitable  aimngements  for  wanning  the  schools  during  the  wmter,  and  of  any 
inducements,  such  as  prizes  for  success  or  rewards  for  regularity  of  attendance, _ are  so  many  negp.tiye  reasons  . 
for  bad  attendance,  to  which  tlio  carelessness  of  the  parents  does  not  contribute  a little.  In  the  purely 
afnicultiiral  districts  toe  attendance  falls  as  there  happens  to  be  any  occupation  which  the  seasons  brmg 
rounffi  Seed  time  and  harvest,  haymaking  and  potato  gathering,  &o.,  &c.,  all  act  detrimentally  to  regular  school 

^ 158.  One  of  its  worst  features — and  one  entirely  inexcusable — is  its  existence  at  periods  of  the  year  when 
ppitJipr  bad  weather  nor  occupation  can  be  pleaded  in  excuse  of  it.  And  it  so  breaks  up  into  disconnected  periods 
those  intervals  of  time  which,  small  as  they  are,  would  be  valuable  as  giving  opportunities  for  some  continuous 
instruction,  that  no  real  progress  can  be  made,  and  the  effect  is,  tiiat  while  his  years  increase  the  child  s 
education  remains  comparatively  stationary.  Much  might  be  done  in  tliree  months  of  regular  attend- 
ance, but  if  every  alternate  week  is  omitted,  advance  is  almost  hopeless.  I was  stnidc  with  two  boys 
whom  I saw  at  toe  Ballymartle  National  School;  they  were  farmers’  sons,  and  although  1C  and  17  years  ot 
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age  respectively,  were  not  higher  tlian  the  Second  Book,  which  they  read  too  imperfectly  to  secure  their  pa.ssing 
in  reading.  They  had  been  at  school,  off  and  on,  for  10  years,  and  were  unable  to  write  a word  from  dictation, 
or  to  do  a sum  in  multiplication.  Tliey  were  ii-regulai-  attendant — that  is,  never'  at  school  for  a month 
consecutively,  which,  of  course,  accounted  for  their-  backwardness. 

159.  The  evil,  although  agr-eat  one,  is  not  quite  incurable.  I endeavoured  to  make  out  what  people  on  the 
spot  thought  might  act  in  a remedial  way  upon  it.  A fewwere  of  opinion  that  compulsor-y  education  would  be 
the  best  thing ; others  said  “ let  the  schools  be  religiorrs,  and  it  will  diminish,”  but  no  one  seemed  to  think  that 
the  schools  might  be  so  managed  as  to  attract  the  children  and  influence  the  parents  in  favour  of  sending  them  to 
school.  It  did  not  seem  to  strike  anybody  that  the  school-rooms  were  iirsulEciently,  or  not  at  all,  warmed,  and  that 
ehildrerr  would  be  slow  to  go,  as  their  parents  would  be  slow  to  send  them,  where  they  mrrst  shiver-  in  their 
rags  for  hours  together- ; nor  did  it  seem  to  occur-  to  atry  one  that  by  introducing  some  method  of  rewards  suffi- 
cicTit  interest  might  be  created  in  coining  to  school  as  would  produce  regularity.  Thus  keeping  a record  of 
i-egiilar-  attendances,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  rewarding  several  of  the  most  regular  with  some  little 
distinction,  however-  trivial,  would  stimulate  an  interest  in  going  to  school. 

160.  At  present  no  kind  of  effor-ts  ar-e  made  to  insure  regirlarity  of  attendance.  Schools  are  established  and 
are  left  to  the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  but  the  admonitions  of  ^e  former  fail  to  produce  regularity ; another 
obstacle  to  which  exists  in  the  payment  of  fees  after  tire  child  has  been  at  school.  Parents  do  nob  consider 
that  payment  is  due  unless  tlreir-  children  have  been  attending  school  the  whole  week,  and  that  feeling  acts  as  an 
inducement  to  keep  them  away  for-  half  the  week  in  order  to  avoid  payment  at  its  end.  The  remedy  for 
this  would  be  to  require  jrayment  of  school  fees  in  advance.  A gentleman  suggested  that  it  would  be  a good 
thing  if  the  National  Board  were  to  give  prizes  in  their  schools.  Of  the  utility  of  prizes  there  can  be  no  question, 
brrt  whether-  they  should  be  provided  in  the  manner  he  suggested  seems  to  admit  of  some  doubt,  as  it  would  be 
relieving  the  local  public  too  much  of  the  duties  it  ought  to  discharge  in  the  cause  of  edrreatron, 

161.  I cannot  allow  this  opportirnrty  to  pass  without  saying  a few  words  on  the  good  that  might  be  done  if  the 
Catholic  cler^,  who  ar-e  almost  all  without  exception  the  patrons  and  managers  of  the  National  schools,  would 
take  more  pains  to  teach  their  people  the  duty  of  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly,  and  would — not  con- 
tent with  that  only — also  take  such  a detailed  interest  in  tbeir  schools  as  would  quicken  a similar  interest  in  their 
pardslrroners.  They  do  not  do  so  now  as  a r-ule.  The  schools  maybe  visited,  or-  they  may  not,  but  the  results  are 
pretty  mrrch  the  same  in  either-  case,  since  the  visits  seem  to  be  made  without  any  very  definite  objects.. 

I heard  of  only  one  instance  in  which  the  manager-  examined  his  school,  brrt  I know  of  cases  in  which  the 
schools  are  hardly  ever  visited  at  all.  Here  and  there  an  address  may  be  delivered  from  the  altar  by  the 
parish  priest  on  the  necessity  of  being  regular  at  school,  and  his  admonitions  may  take  effect  for  a time,  but  as 
they  ai-e  not  followed  by  any  action  on  his  par-t,  things  soon  fall  back  into  their  old  condition.  In  the  case  of  the 
school  to  which  I have  alluded  as  for-ming  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  I found  the  happiest  rresults  attend- 
ing the  manager’s  personal  superintendence  of  it.  Tire  teachers  were  vigorous  and  frtll  of  inter-est  in  their  work, 
the  children  were  regular,  well  behaved,  and  neat  and  clean  in  their  dress,  and  formed  a striking  contrast  to  the 
general  nrn  of  National  schools.  I refer  to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  National  schools  in  Cork,  which  are  under  the 
special  care  of  Rev.  Canon  Magrrir-e,  who  visits  them  frequently  dui-ing  lire  week,  inquires  carefrtlly  about  the 
attendance,  visits  the  parents  of  ir-regitlar-  children,  iirspects  their-  condition  as  to  cleairliness  and  neatness,  makes 
them  all  come  to  school  in  a uniform  dress,  examines  them  himself  not  unfrequently,  and  takes  a not  inconsider- 
able share  in  their  religious  instruction,  and  advocates  his  schools  from  the  pulpit.  The  consequence  of  all  that 
is  that  his  schools  ar-e  well  attended,  and  are  better  conducted  than  most  of  the  schools  I saw  in  Ireland.  The 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  very  much  to  be  commended  for-  the  care  which  they  take  to  make  their 
schools  effective. 

1 62.  The  average  age  at  which  children  begin  to  attend  school  in  Ireland  varies  with  town  and  country.  As  Age  on  coming 
there  is  no  feeling  yet  among  the  people  in  favour  of  sending  verj'  young  children  to  school,  the  earliest  period  to  school. 

in  Ireland  is,  I imagine,  consrder-ably  higher,  than  in- England.  In  the  latter  coimtry,  so  far  as  my  experience 
enables  me  to  form  an  opinion,  the  average  age,  in  the  towns,  is  between  three  and  four.  But  in  Ireland,  iri  the 
towns,  it  is  five,  while  in  the  country  it  is  somewhat  above  six,  although  not  much.  In  the  convent 
schools  in  Cork  the  average  age  is  four  and  a half,  while  in  the  same  class  of  schools  in  the  smaller  towns 
it  is  near-er  five,  the  differ-enee  being  attributable  to  the  distances  from  which  a large  propor-tion  of  the 
children  attending  these  latter  schools  have  to  go,  whidr  reason  also  explains  the  difference  generally 
observable  between  town  and  country.  Now,  although  these  agK  are  attained  before  the  work  of  education 
regularly  begins,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  many  of  the  more  advanced  children  (as  regards  age)  who  have 
mastered  the  alphabet  before  going  to  sclrool.  The  elder  children,  eliiefly  the  girls,  ar-e  made  to  teach  the 
little  ones  in  the  evening  after-  their  r-eturn  from  school,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  of  their  instraction  at 
home. 

163.  The  aver-age  age  of  leaving  school  I made  out  to  be  for  boys,  in  the  towirs,  13,  and  in  the  country,  14;  Ajeonleavinff. 
and  for  girls,  in  town  and  oormtr-y,  14,  or  nearly  15  years  of  age.  In  this  estimate  the  convent  schools 

ar-e  included.  The  average  time,  therefore,  spent  at  school  caimot  be  considered  as  less  than  eight  years ; brrt 
when  the  average  time  spent  by  each  child  in  school  is  dedrreted  from  that,  viz.,  not  much  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  time  he  ought  to  be  there,  the  actual  period  is  not  much  more  than  thi-ee  years,  which,  I think, 
will  support  the  follo^vrng  asser-tions  as  to  the  time  which  is  spent  in  getting  thr-ough  each  book. 

164.  I endeavoirred  to  gather  from  the  teachers  some  infor-mation  about  this  matter,  and  they  generally  agreed  Time  ocenpiedr 
with  each  other  in  saying  that  1 8 months  was  the  minimum  time  in  which  childr-en  were  carried  thr-ough  the  Fir-st  ^ Posing 
Book,  but  I believe,  judging  from  the  ages  of  the  childr-en  in  that  book  whom  I examined,  and  from  the  gr-eat 

number  of  children  who  seemed  to  leave  school  finally  in  the  Second  Book,  that  not  mrrch  less  than  three  years 
can  be  said  to  be  the  time,  which  would  just  bring  tbe  children  in  the  cormtry  rrp  to  8 years  old  when  commencing 
the  Second  Book,  and  in  whicli  it  is  the  r-aiest  thing  to  find  cliildren  below  that  age.  It  is  rrot  wonder-ful  that 
so  much  time  is  taken  u|)  iu  accomplkhing  so  little,  considering  how  imperfect  the  method  of  teaching  young 
children  is  in  the  Irish  schools,  and  the  irTegularity  in  attending  school ; it  would  be  wonderful  if  it  were  not  so. 

How  can  a child  not  yet  taught  how  to  learn,  be  expected  to  advance  more  rapidly  when  he  is  only  one-thii-d 
of  the  year  at  school,  and  that  not  consecutively  brrt  at  bt-okeu  intervals  1 

165.  It  is  in  the  Second  Book,  I believe,  the  majority  of  the  chUdr-en  in  all  the  National  schools  stick,  and  those 
who  complete  it  do  not  do  so  rmder  two  year-s,  the  Thrr-d  being  got  through  in  two  more,  and  the  Fourth  not  got 
thr-ough  at  all,  but  remained  in  for-  a year-,  at  the  end  of  which  the  time  for  leaving  school  arrives.  Not  more 
than  10  per-  cent,  of  the  scholar-s  ever-  reach  the  Fourth  Book ; and  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  that 
the  majority  of  tire  children  who  r-emain  at  school  do  not  succeed  iu  getting,  as  I have  sard,  beyond  the  very 
elementary  Second  Book,  which  they  know,  besides,  only  very  imperfectly. 

IGG.  Now,  the  education  of  tlie  country  cannot  be  said  to  bo  in  an  efficient  state  under-  such  cir-cumstaucea. 


E 


Inegnlaratten- 
dauce  may  te 
remedied. 


Remedies. 
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Eot  wlrt  effeetoM  remedy  can  be  applied  in  tbe  t.ee  of  the  dUEcnlty  whioh  the  m-egnte  nttendmioe  of  ae  eluldren 
presents)  I nnsirer,  legislate  so  ail  to  get  as  nnich  regularity  os  can  bo  got,  if  a oompnlsory  system  m not  mtio- 
dneod  by  firing  a miniSinm  of  attendanees  to  be  made  by  each  aeholac  as  an  essential  jnalfiicat.on  for  bringmg 

a,  g.»t  to  hi.  school,  ifiTi,*°J°sr2t  r°lforiWae 


Registers. 


cbicSen  cotilcl  not  attend  at  school  100  days  in  each  year,  which  seems  to  be  the  lowest  reasonable  limit  that 
should  be  fixed.  This  wmdd  insure  attendance.  But  besides  that,  progress  mi^t  hkewise  be  insuied,  and  the 
most  made  of  time,  to  effect  which  I would  require  every  child  to  be  examined  in  a higher  class  each  7®^.  ^ 
would  allow  no  public  gi-ants  for  any  scholai-  above  14  years  of  age.  Unless  these  ^vo  methods  aic  adopted, 

I am  unable  to  see  how  the  evils  of  which  I have  been  speaking  cau  be  dealt  with  effectually. 
l-cmatHoi.  167.  With  reference  to  the  suggestion  I have  made  regardmg  cliddren  above  14,  I desuu  to  say  a few  words 

atove  here.  It  is  very  well  knoYvn,  I believe,  that  chilchen  of  advanced  ages  are  more  nummws  in  the  Irnsh  spools 
fourteen  years  ^han  in  any  others  It  is  mostcommonly  observed,  however,  m tbe  convent  schools.  The  absence  ot  any  staple 
industries  in  the  towns,  and,  indeed,  the  general  scarcity  thi-oughoiit  the  country  of  ocoupatmns  for  women,  at 
once  einlcm  its  eimtepce.  Now,  I do  not  complain  of  the  presence  of  snob  person,  m Uro  scbool.  A tl.ey  clioose  to 
>0,  and  if  they  are  freely  taken.  Wbat  I object  to  is,  tbeii  being  paidfor  by  Rie  State  at  an  age  when  tliey  ate 
Sid  enopgb  to  take  cai-e  of  tliemselyes.  If  they  are  allowed  to  go  to  school,  they  should  not  be  enrolled 
scholais.  It  is  out  of  all  reason  that  young  men  and  women  above  17  yearn  of  ^e  should  be  contmuod  on 
the  class  tolls  of  primary  scliools.  I have  seen  yoimg  men  of  IS  and  over  22  m tko  oloases  of  the  National 
schools.  In  one  instance,  I met  a young  former,  who,  although  21,  was  co.mted  os  a regular  scholar,  and 
attended  and  took  his  place  among  the  little  hoys  with  pmiseworthy  ivgnlaiaty.  In  tlio  rural  distiaots  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  the  young  men  during  tlie  winter,  when  there  is  no  field  laboim,  to  go  to  school,  to  '»l“-li.  “ 
itself  I can  have  no  obiection,  provided  only  tliese  mdimduals  go  m a strictly  private  cajiacity,  and  pay  for 
thom’selves.  A reforeme  to  the  tables  on  pp.  140-43  will  show  to  what  an  extent  it  l>r™ilt  m the  eonyent 
schools,  which  are  allowed  strangely  enough  to  ooiuit  then-  momtois  ns  pupils,  the  fifth  olios  hemg 
inmriably  composed  ot  them;  so  that  the  convents  aie  paid  both  tor  teaching  tliese  girls  ns  mointoie  and  ns 

“’ll'™!  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  to  bo  said  on  tlie  head  ot  legisteie  beyond  exptessuig  satisfaction 
Witt  their  excellence  and  with  the  mssmer  in  which  they  are  kept.  I retm;  to  the  National  Jol«"lt,^tor  of  the 
otters  not  much  can  be  said.  Tlie  National  scbools  are  supplied  ivith  time  dmtmct  books,  the  ‘ Glass  Rolls,  tte 
“ Daily  Keport  Book,”  and  the  “Admission  Register.”  On  “the  rolls  the  names  of  the  scholars  are  euteiedm 
sepai-ate  classes,  and  their  daUy  attendance  is  recorded  in  spaces  which  ai-e  of  suflicient  number- to  last  dui-mg 
one  whole  quarter,  and  are  extended  ovei-  two  pages,  at  the  end  of  which  ar-e  columns  m which  is  a snmmaiy 
showiuiT  the  number  of  school-days  the  quaitor  contained,  the  number  of  days  the  sdiolar  was  present,  and  toe 
number  of  days  he  was  absent.  In  this  book  ai-e  also  recorded  toe  religious  professions  of  each  chhd.  and  the 
rate  at  rvhich  L pays  school  fees.  The  “ Daily  Report  Book  ” is,  I consider,  a most  meful  one,  as  in  it  is  made  a 
daUy  entry  of  the  number  on  rolls,  and  of  the  number  present  in  each  class,  and  these  figures  are  summai-ized 
at  the  end  of  toe  week,  and  again  at  toe  end  of  the  month,  so  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the 
bottom  of  tbe  page  allotted  to  each  month  to  ascertain  toe  total  number  of  atteudanros  that  have 
been  made,  the  avei-age  number  on  the  rolls,  the  average  number  present,  and  the  pi-oportion  per  cent, 
between  them.  There  are  also,  in  their  places  at  toe  end  of  toe  book,  quarterly  summaj^-ies,  to  winch  ff  an 
annual  summary  were  added,  it  would  be  a complete  record  of  the  attendance  of  toe  school.  In  the  quai-terly 
summaries  are  i^luded  the  amounts  received  in  school  fees,  and  toe  amount  of  stoool  req^^ites  received.  Tl^ 
took  likewise  contains  the  entries  of  giants  of  all  descriptions  madeto  the  school,  and  is  ite  account  book,  llie 
“ Admission  Register  ” contains  the  names  of  the  scholars,  the  dates  of  a^nssion  residence,  occupations  of 
parents,  and  records,  under  their  several  dates,  their  progi-ess  from  class  to  cl^s,  and  the  dates  of  their  removal 
from  toe  school  lists,  and  their  ultimate  destination.  There  is  another  hook  in  which  the  luspct^  i^ke 
note^  of  their  examinations  of  the  schools,  and  such  otoer  observations  as  they  may  toink  useful.  Tlie  cl^s- 
rolls  are  marked  every  day  at  noon,  and  at  the  end  of  toe  day  they  are  added  up  and  the  results  entered  in  the 

^6^9^  R^lTimpossible  to  refraiu  from  noticing  toe  strangeness  of  toe  regulation  which  reqm-es  toe  attendance 
of  scholars  to  he  recoiried  only  at  noon,  as  it  seems  to  leave  so  much  room  for  not  attenc^g  school  fully  for 
by  it  the  school  is  able  to  count  toe  attendance  of  a child  who  may  not  have  been  present  a longer  time  than 
v4s  sufficient  to  answer  to  his  name.  There  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that  a ceriam  mount  of  time  has  been 
lend  spent  in  school.  To  counterbalance  that,  however,  a rule  exists  requu-ing  a slate  to  be  himg  up  in  the 
school  on  which  toe  names  of  any  chiich-en  who  leave  before  the  closing  of  the  school  must  be  inscribed, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  be  very  generally  complied  mth.  It  would  seem  to  be  a much  raore  effii^cious  plan  to 
divide  the  day  into  two  parts,  and  fix  a minimum  of  two  bom-s,  during  which  the  scholar  mimt  be  lu-esent  in 
order  to  be  counted  as  having  attended,  and  to  have  the  rolls  marked  at  the  commencement  of  each  meetoig  of  the 
school  at  a fixed  hour  in  the  morning  and  afternoon.  The  custom  of  leaving  a schol^s  nme  on  the  rolls  of 
toe  school  for  thirteen  consecutive  weeks  of  absence  before  striking  it  off  should  also,  I tlunk,  be  abohtoed,  and  a 
much  more  limited  time  fixed.  I have  noticed  the  effect  it  has  of  complicating  and  rendering  fallacious  the  statistics 
of  toe  National  Board.  , . . t i wi.  • 

1 170  I am  glad  to  be  able  tosaytoatl  found  toe  Registers  keptwito  much  oai-e  and  neatness.  Indeed  then- 

condition  was  wonderful  considering  how  old  they  were  in  most  cases.  The  entries  re^rc^g  religion  were 
carefully  made.  I found  them  omitted  only  in  two  instances— one  -was  m a convent  school,  where,  owmg  to 
toe  entire  absence  of  Protestants,  toe  teachers  had  thought  it  unnecessary  to  do  it ; and  the  other  in  the  c^e 
of  an  ordinary  school,  where  it  had  not  yet  been  done  at  the  time  of  my  -visit,  the  master  said,  but  woukl  be. 
I could  not  make  out  how  far  accurate  the  entries  under  the  head  of  school  fees  were,  but  it  was  impossible  to 

cheek  them -without  unravelling  the  class  rolls,  for  which  there  was  no  time.  ,, 

171  The  Registers  of  toe  Church  Education  Society  Yvoiild  be  useful  if  they  were  perfectly  kept,  but  as  they 
are  not  their  value  is  not  great.  The  attendance  of  the  childi-en,  and  tlieii-  classification  are  always  recorded,  but 
no  mention  is  made  of  religious  denominations,  and  toe  Admission  Register  is  in  most  schools  so  badly  kept  that 
no  reliable  information  could  be  got  respecting  the  rate  of  the  childi-eu’s  progress,  or  the  ages  at  winch  they  leave 

172.  The  Christian  Brothers  have  only  one  register  in  which  the  same  partisulars,  except  that  of  xel^ioiia 
denomination,  axe  given  as  in  those  of  the  National  schools.  No  class  rolls  are  used,  but  toe  number  of  boys 
present  is  noted,  and  weekly  summaries  are  kept  in  a note-book  by  the  supenors,  who,  at  the 

make  use  of  them  in  calculating  their  annual  returns  to  be  sent  to  the  conti-al  house  i ■- 

is  to  strike  off  any  scholar’s  name  who  lias  been  absent  for  two  weeks  consecutively. 


Registers  of 
Clmrch  Edu- 
cation Society. 


1 Dublin.  Their  custom 
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Mixed  Education. 

173.  Education  in  the  district  which  I visited  is  practically  denominational.  It  seems  to  be  unnecessary  even  to  Education 
assert,  much  less  to  attempt  to  prove,  this,  since  the  separation  of  the  youth  of  different  denominations  in  separate  practically  de- 
schools  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  education  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  This  is  not  wonderful,  "oromational. 
seeing  that  the  people  of  one  religious  denomination  so  enormously  preponderate  that  in  the  chief  city  of  (iT  Pred^- 
tho  south  of  Ireland,  which  contains  a large  Protestant  community,  the  members  of  that  community  stand  nance  of 

in  the  proportion  of  not  more  than  one  in  six  to  the  Oatholica.  That  proportion  would  of  course  be  preserved  Catholics, 
in  tbe  schools,  did  even  mixed  education  exist,  and  the  predominance  of  llie  members  of  one  faith  would 
give  to  the  schools  at  least  a denominational  aspect.  But  besides  the  force  of  numbers,  the  strength  of  the  (2)  Dislike  of 
deteim^tion  of  the  members  and  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  to  unite  with  the  National  Board  of  Established 
Education  only  on  the  condition  of  the  acceptance  of  them  own  views  with  respect  to  the  use  of  the  Holy  §atio^l° 
Scriptures  in  every  school,  and  the  necessary  refusal  of  that  body  to  adopt  those  peculiar  views,  gave  a more  system, 
distinctly  denominational  colouring  to  the  educational  machinery  of  the  countiy ; and  it  had  this  most  import  ant 
effect,  of  leaving  the  National  schools  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  largest  religious  body,  the  Catholics. 

174.  This  gave  them  a practically  denominational  character,  which  was  again  increased  by  the  exclusive  (3)  Clerical 
control  wbicli  the  Catholic  clergy  acquired  over  them,  so  far  at  least  as  patrons  and  managers  have  any  power.  Managers. 
That  clerical  influence  had  the  further  effect  of  scaring  away  from  the  schools  the  small  body  of  Presby- 
terians and  dissenters,  who  immediately  seised  the  opportunity  which  the  facility  of  opening  non-vested  schools  (i)  'wuh- 
afforded  of  having  schools  of  their  own.  And  thus  the  National  Board,  while  maintaining  its  neutral  legislation  drawl  of 
on  the  hypothesis  that  its  school  attendance  was  mixed,  has  been  forced  into  encouraging  denominationalism  Presbyterians 
with  one  hand,  which,  with  the  weapons  of  its  legislation  in  the  other,  it  is  imceasingly  threatening  to  destroy. 

175.  If  the  National  system  bad  succeeded  in  its  object  of  uniting  the  different  religious  denomination.s  of  National 
IreLmd  in  its  schools,  we  should  not  find  in  the  same  localities,  separate  National  schools  for  the  Catholics,  for  the  system  failed. 
Established  Church,  for  the  Presbyterians,  and  for  Dissenters.  That  such  is  the  case  a glance  at  Cork  will  Schools  in 
suffice  to  prove.  In  that  city  there  were  last  year  22  separate  schools  (departments!,  including  the  Model  Cork. 

Schools,  wluch  were  distributed  according  to  religions  as  follows  ; — 1 0 were  attended  by  Catholics,  and  under  the 
management  of  Catholics,  6 belonged  to  the  Established  Chui-ch,  and  were  under  clerical  patronage,  and  3 were 
Presbyterian,  and  under-  the  care  of  the  clergy  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  3 constituted  the  model  schools. 

176.  Ten  depai-tments  were  affording  education  to  an  average  attendance  of  2,705-2  Catholic  children,  6 were  Children  of 
educating  212-2  children  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  and  3 were  educating  about  153  children,  for  the  differeut 
most  par-t  Presbyter-ian,  but  many  of  them  membei-s  of  the  Established  Church.  There  was  once  a ‘Wesleyan  'sl'S'ois  ‘o 
school  as  well,  but  it  was  closed  at  tbe  opening  of  the  Model  Schools.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
managei-s  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  schools  above  alluded  to  are  all  of  them  warm 
supportei-s  of  a mixed  system  of  education,  but  do  not  make  use  of  the  Jlodel  Schools,  which  ai-e  just  tie 
institutions  they  most  desii-e  to  see  established  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country.  One  of 

the  hottest  advocates  of  the  mixed  system  is  the  originator  of  the  new  Presbyterian  school  in  Queen-street, 
not  more  than  a mUe  distant  from  tlio  Model  schools.  Holding  the  -views  he  does,  I am  utterly  puzzled  to 
explain  his  motives  in  opening  a school  for  which  there  is  no  need  at  all. 

177.  I come  now  to  consider  whether  there  is  any  mixture  of  religions  in  the  National  schools,  as  it  may  he  K’o  mixtur(s  of 
objected  that  such  does  exist.  In  the  case  of  the  National  schools  attended  by  Roman  Catholics  and  dii-ected  rellRious  iu 
by  the  clergy  of  that  body,  I unhesitatingly  say  that  tliere  is  no  mixture  of  religions  in  them.  The  National 

schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Cliui-ch,  and  the  Presbyterian  schools,  do  contain  pupils  of  different 
creeds,  the  mixture  being  most  perceptible  iu  the  latter  class. 

178.  Tlie  following  facts  will  bear  me  out  in  my  assertion: — I visited  46  National  schools  under  the  manage-  Statistics, 
meat  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  found  on  their  rolls  9,596  names,  of  which  21  only  were  recoi-ded  as  members 

of  the  Establislied  Church,  and  one  only  as  Presbytei-ian.  The  following  short  table  -will  make  it  plaingT- ; 


Religious  DenominaUon.  Kumber  on  Rolls.  • Per-centage, 

Roman  Catholic, 9,574  99-697 

Established  Cliurch, 21  -284 

Presbj-terian, 1 -Oig 


Total  on  rolls,  . . . 9,596  100- 

179.  In  Cork,  where  Pi-otestants  are  more  numerous,  it  might  be  thought  that  they  would  be  found  in  'u-eater 
numbers  in  the  National  schools.  But  it  is  not  so  even  there.  In  the  twelve  schools  to  which  I have  alluded 
above,  only  5 Protestants  appeared  on  the  books,  on  whicli  4,339  names  were  enrolled. 

1 80.  Wherever  I went  the  same  facts  presented  themselves.  In  the  i-ui-al  districts,  occasionally  2 Protestants  I”  county  the 
or  3,  or  4 (I  never  met  more  than  5)  would  be  found  in  the  National  schools.  Tlius,  at  the  Ballinora  schools  6 

little  members  of  the  Established  Chm-eh  were  attending,  2 of  them  going  to  the  gii-ls’  school  and  3 to  the 
boys’ ; at  Castleraartyr  National  school  there  were  4 Protestants,  and  so  on.  The  presence  of  these  children 
may  be  accounted  for,  iu  the  to-wns,  by  mixed  mari-iages,  and,  in  the  country,  by  the  absence  of  schools  of  their 
own  near  enough  for  them  to  go  to. 

181.  In  seven  schools  or  departments  connected  witli  the  National  Board,  and  under  the  management  of  the 
Established  Cliui-ch  clergy,  I found  373  children  enrolled,  of  whom  10  wei-e  Catholics,  356  belonged  to  the 
Establislied  Church,  and  7 were  Presbyterians,  giving  a per-centage  of  95-4,  2-7,  and  1-9  of  each  denomination  Churcb! 
respectively.  The  number  of  Catholics,  though  small,  contrasts  sti-angely  with  the  proportionately  still  smaller 
number  of  Anglican  Protestants  in  the  Catholic  schools.  I was  unsuccessful  in  getting  any  explanation  of  it. 

Tliere  was  no  reason  to  suspect  proselytism,  since  the  managei-s  of  all  those  schools  are  knoAvn  to  be  cai-eful  in 
avoiding  anything  like  meddling  with  tho  faith  of  their  neighbomrs.  I visited  four  Presbytei-ian  National 
schools,  but  was  able,  in  consequence  of  one  of  them  hoing  closed  for  repair,  to  investigate  only  three,  on  whose 
hooks  231  names  were  em-oiled,  147  of  that  number  being  Presbyterians  and  84  members  of  the  Established 
Church ; there  were  no  Roman  Catholics.  The  large  number  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  gi-eater  simOai-ity  of  creed  between  them  and  the  Presbyterians  than  between  them  and 

the  Roman  Catholics,  and,  besides,  tliese  tlu-ee  schools  are  much  more  middle  than  primai-y  schools  and  thus 
attract  the  childi-en  of  the  lower  middle  class  of  Protestants  of  all  classes. 

182.  In  tlie  three  departments  of  the  model  schools  at  Cork,  there  were  644  uampg  on  the  hooks  on  the  Model  school, 
occasion  of  my  visit,  distributed  according  to  religion  thus  : — 


Numbers, 

Pcr-centage, 


EstnUifhed 

Church. 


Cfttholio, 


Presbyterian, 


434-  75-  1.^5- 
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rm  f Roman  Catholics  in  spite  of  the  disfavour  with  whicli  these  schools  are  regarded 

VthSr"  is>  to  mymind,  a convincing  proof  of  the  need  that  oxisi.  for  goodmrddle  schools 

“fsf  Se  t"oircoi,»ected  with  ft,  Clmrol,  E.Wtioo  Sodelr,  wliich  I visited  oont.ined  on  fteir 
1 \ ot  ,liem  7 w Eoma«  O.ftoliee.  I do  not  know  how  for  all  ft...  e.tabliftm.nt.  may  h.  fre. 

t I am  bonnd,  however,  to  oaj  that  I could  diocovor  no  ovidonco  of  then  exmtenco, 

e^nt  ft  tteS  Induoteial  Ragged  Sohool  in  Cork,  which,  I was  told  by  a Prote.tant  mmtstor,  » known  to 
except  ui  the  iiisn  inuusw.  oiisnicion  They  profess  to  talce  no  notice,  and  to  ask  no 

ho  pros.lyti.ftg,  “4  tftn th  recor/mado  on  ft.  school  registers  ro.peotftg 

go  away  E foao.  wilh  theft  elder..  . , 

t,.i„l.y  a.».  m Wfth  ft,  knowledge  of  ..oh  f.ete  as  I have  stated,  it  is  not  snrinisftg  to  know  that  the  groat  majont, 
denominational  people  with  Yvhom  I came  in  coi 
system.  feeling  of  the  Catholic  clergy  as 


contact  were  in  favour  of  an  adoptioi  of  the  denominational  system.  It  is 
it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  laity,  and  then-  wishes  are  shared  by  the 


Catholics 
nnanimou: 
for  it. 


clt,“^tM™Lity  of  fooling  among  t^^ 

In  nil  its  cn-adations  • althouo-h,  indeed,  a few  isolated  instances  occur  of  disagreement  among  the  laity,  but  they 
S BanymmW,  Mr.  Ste^e, 

salaries ^*^at  leasrL'^'ao  far  as  I know— the  gi-ants  being  confined  to  the  usual  free  stock  of  maps,  kc.,  &c.,  to 
salaues—at  least  not  ,,  » <rettin°  books ; for  yvHcIi  advantages  the  right  of  mspection  is  clauncd 

“rdsif ' St  w.S:.^SlhfEkwtd°sS“l  ’at  Kinealo,  an  n.hlnoficod  cler^.n  wa,  wurm  ft  hi. 

restriction.  ir<,fnl,litibed  Church  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  opinion;  some  few, 

SSwSt  it.  But  oven  they  do  not  resist  the  principle  with  any  of  the  .trengft  of  a deep  convretmn , 

n , , . of  ft.  .J.tom  ».  «>.  Pre.hyterian  clergy,  moy  ^ hear  no 

p,„hy.«.....  „^“.„2^trilsSnr,  nor  admit  any  good  ft  it  whatever.  It  i,  in  their  eyes  wholly  bad,  hoft  m rtself  and  m, 


Religious 
aspect  of 
question  of 
first  import- 


system. 


Jm^-thdroowBlftioftste  who,  scattered  to  very  .maU  numbers  over  ft.  country,  would,  not  hoftg  able  to  provide 
t7»rof  theft  ”wn,  bo  ft  danger  of  being  absorbed  into  the  religioms  bodies  whose  schools  they  were  ohhgod 

*°  IsrHavftv  ftn.  hriofij  reviewed  the  attitude,  of  diffoi-ont  soetion.  of  sodety  with  respoet  to  the  toli|pon. 
a.poe^  of  ft™no;£  S odLtion,  I pass  on  to  oxpiaft  the  reason,  which  seem  to  ftfinenee  them,  and  ft.  fe.hngs 

“tsrUsSd'tSi^STSSfelt  that  this  phase  of  the  education  ,„,.tion-tho  relati»  ^ 
exit  between  it  mid  a definite  reUgiom,  belief  {which  i.  fte  meaning  of  denommation^m)-m  the  one  n^hioh  is 
Bupteme  ft  fte  minds  of  those  who  are  ft  any  way  oonneetod  with  the  education  of  the  p.oplii  Yho  efficiency 
o/the  schools  fade  tote  ftsignifioanee  beside  it;  while  that  is  hardly  noticed  the  question  of  the  relation  t 
sWd  bear  to  religion  fills  111  minds.  In  fte  minds  of  the  Oaftohe  pne.ftood,  as  wefi  as  of  the  (iftoho 

which  nowyreet.  r’s^lTi^Su^lelalistio 


R'otliing  i 
circumstances 
of  country 
.against  it. 


wmen  now  oeoeas  uiic  uinujaxig  — , - _ .o  - 

fearhers  • it  would  thus,  incidentally,  be  the  means  of  preventing  the  spread  c ...  ^ , 

ideas ; it  would  abolish  tlie  vexatioi^,  because  unmeaning,  regulations  which  at 

belief  and  love ; and  it  would  remove  those  ai-hitrary  and  insulting  disqualifications  and  hmdranccs  vhich  aie 

of  different  reliffions  balance  each  other,  then,  it  is  thought,  there  might  be  some  reason  for  the  present  attitude 
of  the  Board  of  Education  wilh  respect  to  religion,  and  possibly  there  would  lie  more  'iP^’^raie  in 

acquiesce  in  a neutral  system  for  the  general  welfare  of  society.  But  since  the  mass  of  ^ 

• ■ ■ belief,  the  maintenance  of  a legislation  which  was  framed  to  meet  tho  difficulty  of  a mixtui  e of  <Jinere 
y.n^such  mixture,  becomes  intolerable  tlirough  its  unmeaumpicss  and  the 


reli^, 

beliefs  in  schools  in  which  tliere  is  uu  ouwi  ^ 

arbitrary  spirit  which  inspii'es  it.  No  good  can  be  effected  by  it— on  the  contraiy,  it  stands 
doing  good. 


i the  way  of 
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192.  It  is  not  -wonderful  that  people  feel  strongly  when,  without  any  conceivable  reason  arising  out  of 
■eiisting  cii-cuinstance;,  teachers  are  forbidden  to  allow  the  practice  of  any  oiitwai'd  act  of  their  religion  by  large 
numbers  of  children  who  would  be  benefited  by  it,  and  which  would  offend  no  one,  since  no  one  would  be 
present  to  be  scandalized.  A school  of  600  is  forbidden  to  jnake  the  sign  of  the  ci-oss  or  to  say  any  vocal 
prayer  out  of  the  time  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  in  consequence  of  the  possible  presence  of  some  one 
whose  religious  prejudices  would  be  grievously  shocked  at  such  “ superstitions  and  mummeries.”  Another  school, 
taiight  by  monks,  with  more  than  400  scholars,  is  suddenly  reminded  that  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  the 
striking  of  a clock  was  the  signal  for  making,  must  no  longer  be  made,  as  it  was  a violation  of  the  Regulations 
of  the  Board ; and  although  the  school  was  composed  exclusively  of  Catholics,  they  were  stnctly  enforced. 
The  monks,  unwilling  to  forbid  the  boys  to  continue  the  practice,  removed  the  striking  weight  from  the  clock, 
and  thus,  no  sound  admonishing  them,  the  practice  died  a natural  death. 

193.  The  nuns  complain  bitterly  of  being  obliged,  during  school  hours,  to  avoid  all  mention  of  religion,  that 
is,  of  anything  distinctively  Catholic,  and  of  being  unable  to  use  any  of  tlie  symbols  of  theii’  faith,  except  at 
stated  times.  The  crucifix  and  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Vii-gin,  have  each  their  respective  cupboards,  and  are 
displayed  only  twice  a day,  being  carefully  hidden  out  of  sight  when  the  time  for  secular  instruction  recurs. 
The  Superior  of  the  Kinsale  Convent,  to  which  a large  National  school  is  attached,  told  me  that  she  always 
•felt  humiliated  to  be  obliged  to  close  the  doors  of  the  cases  in  which  those  objects  are  kept.  It  looked  to  her 
like  slighting  and  making  of  secondarj'  importance  things  which  should  be  supreme ; and  all,  both  monks  and 
•nuns,  agreed  in  saying  tliat  the  effect  on  the  children  is  not  good,  for  it  has  a tendency  to  make  religion  in  their 
eyes  a thing  for  certain  times  and  hours,  and  not,  what  it  should  be,  an  atmosphere  in  which  to  live.  The 
regulation  which  prohibits  any  allusion  to  religion  during  the  hours  of  secular  instniction  removes  all  the 
opportunities  which  occur  continually  during  the  course  of  a day  for  instilling  religious  principles  into  the 
minds  of  the  young,  who,  thus  taken  miawares,  are  more  impre^ionable  than  when  they  are  set  formally 
to  learn  a lesson  in  Catecliism  or  Scripture  history  at  a stated  hour.  Such  are  the  complaints  of  the  “ religious," 
and  I own  I cannot  see  that  they  are  merely  sentimental  or  unfounded. 

194.  With  respect  to  the  necessity  for  uniting  education  with  religion  by  admitting  the  denominational 
system,  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  regards  it  as  a great  Sta'te  question,  upon  the  solution  of  which  depends  the 
stability  or  the  opposite  of  the  kingdom.  For  he  considers  that  unless  some  religious  belief  is  instilled  into 
the  heart  of  the  rising  generation,  the  effect  of  a mere  cultivation  of  the  intellect  will  excite  desires  and 
aspirations  which  may  prove  dangerous  to  society.  The  bishop,  in  other  words,  thinks  that  one  of  our  dangers 
is  socialism,  -wliich  it  is  tlie  tendency  of  meroly  secular  education  to  produce,  and  knows  no  preventive  against 
it  so  good  as  a sound  religious  education.  He  illustrated  his  remarks  by  pointing  out  to  me  the  unsatisfactory 
moral  tone  which  pi-evails  in  the  National  schools,  owing  to  the  absence  in  them  of  a good  religious  spirit.  And 
he  considers  tliat  that  now  negative  spirit,  will  develop  into  one  of  restless  discontent  witli  good  order,  and 
will  be  the  ally  of  revolution  and  of  anarchy.  Whether  this  will  be  the  result  or  not  of  a perpetuation  of  the 
present  system  I know  not.  I can  only  say  I agree  with  -the  bishop  heai-tily  in  his  complaint  about  the  absence 
of  a high  moral  tone  in  the  National  schools. 

195.  I also  agree  witli  him  in  thinking  it  of  'the  highest  importance  that  some  change  should  be  made 
which  will  facilitate  a good  training  system.  The  people  are  impulsive  and  highly  susceptible  to  the 
influences  which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Their  intelligence  and  i-eadiness  to  acquire  knowledge 
render  them  most  liable  to  those  influences  which  a cheap  literature  of  too  mixed  a character  exercises.  Its  “ tall 
talk”  and  philosophic  garb  are  too  powerful  for  minds  which  have  had  no  early  training  of  a solid  kind  to 
enable  them  to  detect  and  to  resist  its  fallacies,  and  under  the  name  of  intellectual  growth,  they  are  falling 
victims  to  principles  which,  although  they  may  possess  no  lasting  vitality  within  them,  are  dangerous  in  a 
high  degree. 

196.  A residence  in  a training  school  sufficiently  long  to  allow  time  for  the  acquisition  of  real 
knowledge,  and  of  the  best  method  of  imparting  it,  and  for  the  moulding  and  formation  of  the  mind 
and  character  would  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  make  education  effective  in  Ireland.  But  ■without 
religion  as  the  basis  of  such  a system  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  its  establishment.  The  -withdrawal  of  the 
National  teachers  from  the  training  schools  by  the  bishops  is  a pretty  clear  indication  of  their  mind.  And  the 
instances  I have  given  in  that  part  of  my  report  which  relates  to  teachers  is  a good  indication  of  their 
determination  to  act.  The  bishops  all  agreed  in  saying  that  of  the  two  evils,  the  absence  of  training  in 
tbe  teachers,  or  theii'  training  under  the  present  state  of  things,  they  far  prefer  the  former.  The  Bishop  of  Koss 
ref^ards  a residence  in  the  training  schools  in  Dublin  as  dangerous  to  morals  and  destructi've  to  religion.  He 
assured  me  that  he  had  known  cases  himself  in  which  such  consequences  had  resulted,  and  that  for  that  reason, 
among  others,  as  a bishop,  he  absolutely  proliihits  any  of  his  teachers  from  going  to  he  trained.  He  considers, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Uloj-ne,  that  the  only  escape  out  of  the  difficulty  is  the  establishment  of  the  denominational 
system. 

197.  Its  establishment  would,  in  the  opinion  of  all,  remove  the  remnants  of  those  disqualifications  on  tlie 
score  of  religion  which  are  -visible  in  the  partiality  which  is  displayed  in  -the  treatment  of  Protestants  and 
Catholics  by  the  Board.  I i-efer  to  the  refusal  of  the  Board  to  allow  any  fui-ther  grants  to  schools  taught  by 
monks,  and  tbe  regulation  which  debars  nuns  from  receiving  State  aid,  unless  they  reside  on  the  spot  where 
the  school  exists.  Tliis  action  appears  to  be  arbitrarj'  in  the  extreme,  discourages  the  spread  of  education,  and 
is  resented  by  the  mass  of  Catholics  as  an  insult  which  through  their  religion  is  offered  to  themselves.  But 
Protestants  all  the  while  are  treated  with  the  gi-eatest  favour. 

198.  The  contra.st  is  very  stiilcing  in  Cork,  where,  while  Dr.  "Webster  is  allowed  by  the  National  Board  to 
have  six  National  schools  in  the  same  coui't-yard,  -witb  an  aggregate  attendance  of  not  more  than  223  childi-en, 
for  whoso  education  a staff  of  teachers  ai-e  supplied  at  a cost  of  above  £200  a year  to  the  State,  and  a Pres- 
byterian clergyman  is  allowed  to  open  a new  school  without  a question  being  asked  as  to  its  necessity  (for 
which  there  is  none),  all  aid  is  refused  to  the  nicmbei-s  of  tlie  Pr^entation  Order,  who,  at  a heavy  cost,  erected 
a school  iu  one  of  the  poorest  neighbourhoods  of  the  town  capable  of  holding  7 00  children,  and  attended  on  the 
average!  by  over  400,  in  the  hope  of  being  assisted,  aud  also  to  the  nuns  who  teach  tlie  new  schools,  on  the  north 
side  of  Cork,  known  by  tlie  name  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Rock,  upon  tlie  erection  of  which  £3,000  were  expended, 
and  in  which  more  thau  350  children  are  taught,  on  the  average,  every  day.  Such  conduct  only  alienates  from 
the  Goveniiuoiit  of  the  country  largo  and  influentisil  bodies  of  persons  -whose  adherence  and  good-will  it  would 
bo  good  policy  to  culti\-ate. 

199.  The  Christian  Brothers  will  novel- make  any  movement  towards  co-operating  with  the  State  in  any 
educational  movement  as  long  as  this  spirit  exists.  They  are  an  increa-sing  aud  very  influentuil  body  in  Ireland, 
and  are  slowly,  but  surely,  monopolizing  the  education  of  all  the  to-wns  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  and  in  their 
advance  ujiroot  the  National  schools.  "Within  two  yeara  they  have  established  themselves  in  two  important 
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provincial  to^vIIS  in  Cork — Midleton  and  Mallow,  in.  both  of  whicli  the  i>eople  gave  up  the  free  education  of  tlio 
National  schools,  and  taxed  themselves  to  be  able  to  Lave  their  schools.  At  Midleton,  besides  raising  £2,500 
to  erect  the  buildings,  the  inhabitants  Lave  engaged  to  pay  £150  a year  for  the  tnaintenance  of  the  brothers. 
The  .N  ational  school  has  disajipeaved,  and  the  education  of  that  district  is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Brothei-s  and  of  the  nuns  who  conduct  the  girls’  school.  At  Queenstown,  the  National  schools  are  doomed,  and 
will  exist  only  until  tlie  bishop’s  new  church  is  built,  when  the  Christian  Brothei-s  will  take  possession  of  the 
premises  which  now  serve  as  a temporary  church,  but  were  erected  with  the  view  of  receiving  them.  They  now 
teach  in  Cork  1,610  boys  daily,  and  ai-e  established  in  Youglial,  Midleton,  Mallow,  Formoy,  and  Mitchelstown, 
while  wishes  are  already  beginning  to  be  expi-essed  at  Kinsale  for  their  introduction  there.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr.  Delaney,  said  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  plant  them  in  every  town  in  his  diocese ; and 
the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  said  the  same.  They  both  urged  the  impoi-tance,  as  a matter  of  policy,  of  hiking  such 
stops  as  would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  some  friendly  relations  between  them  and  tlie  Government  of  the 
country. 

200.  They  are  not  inclined  to  be,  I think,  enemies ; but  seem  to  desire  only  a fair  recognition  of  Irish  rights, 
religions  and  political.  Their-  influence  must  not  be  rmden-ated,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  by  people  who  do  not  know 
Irehuid  well,  or  have  seen  little  of  the  Christian  Br-otlier-s.  A few  good  men  teaching  lai-ge  schools — such  is  the 
estimate  that  is  likely  to  be  formed  off-hand  of  their-  influence.  But  tire  state  of  the  case  is  very  different,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  their  schools  aa-e  tilled  with  tire  youth  of  nearly  all  classes  of  society,  who,  when  they 
go  into  the  world  become  irnportairt  members  of  society,  and  cai-ry  away  with  thorn  the  feelings  aird  thoughts 
they  acquired  at  school,  and,  mor-eover,  a feeling  of  affection  and  attachment  for  their  former-  iiisti-uctors, 
which  is  of  unusual  sti-ength.  Many  have  risen  from  tlie  lowest  ranks  of  society  high  up  in  the  social  scale 
through  their-  schools,  and  Iho  fabric  of  mickUe-class  society  is  becoming  in  the  towns  of  Ireland  more  and 
more  composed  of  their  scholars.  Their  existence  earinot  be  destroyed,  nor  can  their-  influence  bo  counteracted, 
it  would  seem  to  be  wise,  therefoi-e,  to  make  warm  friends  of  them  ratlicr  than,  at  the  most,  luke-wario 
adherents. 

201.  It  will  be  gathered  from  my  remarks  that  two  feelings  are  operating  in  antagonism  to  the  National 
Board  and  in  favour-  of  a denominational  system — the  feeling  of  religion,  and  the  feel  of  right,  both  of  which 
are  irrepressible,  even  when  acting  apart,  but  when,  as  is  the  case  in  Ireland  (I  apeak  of  that  part  of  Ireland 
which  I visited),  tliey  ai-e  united  in  tlieir  action,  they  are  irresistible.  For  the  people  de.sire  the  union  of  i-eligion 
with  education,  believing  it  to  be  in  itself  most  important ; and  feeling  so  strongly  its  importance,  they  claim 
the  application  of  the  principle  as  a right,  there  being  such  r-eligious  rrnanimity  umorrg  tire  vast  majority  of  the 
people  as  renders  its  i-efusal  ai-bitr-ary  and  meaningless.  They  point  to  the  schools  in  which  the  prolribitive 
system  of  the  Board  is  in  full  operation,  arrd  demand  the  reasoir  of  its  existence.  Whose  interests  ai-e  to  be 
protected  in  them  that  interests  and  feelings  of  such  magnitude  should  be  so  wholly  neglected  aud  rreedlessly 
slighted  1 It  is  impossible  to  argue  in  defence  of  the  system  on  the  grounds  of  its  necessity,  when  such  facta  aa 
I have  stated  exist.  The  legislation  of  the  Boar-d  is  meant  to  protect  the  particular-  creeds  of  those  who  difl'ering 
as  to  religion  resort  to  the  same  schools. 

202.  It  would  be  wise  and  just  if  circumstances  demanded  it,  but  I deny  the  existence  of  such  circumstances 
altogether.  The  fact  of  the  presence  of  twenty-one  Protestant  children  in  schools  containing  9,674  seholar-s  cannot 
be  considered  a reason  strong  errough  to  justify  withholding  from  9,523  Catholics  pei-miasion  to  combine  their 
faith  with  then-  instruction  in  such  ways  as  are  most  congenial  to  them.  The  interests  of  so  small  a minority 
can  hardly,  I think,  be  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  counterbalance  the  wishes  of  such  a majoi-ity. 

203.  Or  take  the  case  of  the  city  of  Cork,  again,  where,  in  its  National  schools,  2,435  childi-en  were  assembled 
on  25th  June,  1868,  of  that  number  only  thi-ee  being  of  a different  faith  from  the  majoiity,  yet  the  2,432 
Catholics  were  not  permitted  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  I hardly  think  any  body  of  English- 
men would  tamely  submit  to  such  a restriction.  It  may  seem  to  be  a small  and  unimportant  thing  to  contend 
for  a crucifix  or  an  image,  or  for  the  pi-ivilege  of  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  at  all  times  with  so  much 
earnestness ; but  by  those  who  contend,  it  is  felt  to  be  a battle  for  a principle,  and  for  the  vindication  of  what 
they  consider  to  be  their  just  rights.  The  Catholic  clergy  have,  besides,  lost  all  confidence  in  the  National 
Board  since,  in  addition  to  its  deeds,  the  revelation  has  been  made  by  Miss  Whately  of  how  the  late  Archbishop 
of  Dublin  regarded  its  establishment.  They  think  they  will  be  safe  only  in  the  possession  of  an  unfettered 
denominational  system,  without  which  they  will  never  be  satisfied. 

204.  I was  careful  to  find  out  what  the  wishes  of  the  Established  clergy  were,  and  I saw,  or  communicated  with, 
as  many  of  them  as  I could ; of  com-se,  I called  on  the  Bishop  of  Cork  as  soon  as  I an-ived,  aud  I take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  my  gratitude  for  the  great  courtesy  and  condescension  with  which  his  Lordship 
treated  me.  I liad  interviews  with  eleven  of  tlie  clergy  of  liis  diocese,  and  saw  a few  meinbei-s  of  tlio  laity, 
among  whom  was  Lord  Bandou,  and  sent  circulai-s  to  many  whom  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see,  but,  I regi-et 
to  say,  received  only  two  answers  in  all.  My  acquaintance,  therefore,  with  the  opinions  and  views  of  the  laity 
is  limited,  although,  I believe,  much  unanimity  of  feeling  exists  between  them  and  the  clergy,  whose  ojiinions, 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  representative  of  the  views  of  the  whole  body  of  inembei-s  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  Bishop  regretted  the  isolation  of  their  educational  system  from  the  National  Board,  and  would 
willingly  adopt  any  plan  by  which  they  might  be  brought  into  union  with  it,  with,  however,  the  liberty  to  use 
the  Bible  as  freely  as  they  do  now.  He  thinks  that  tliis  end  can  only  be  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the 
denominational  system,  whicli  experience  has  pi-oved  is  the  only  plan  by  which  all  classes  can  be  brought  into 
State  connexion  as  regards  education.  He  thinks  it  is  quite  plain,  and  should  bo  fully  admitted,  that  the 
National  Boai-d  has  signally  failed  in  its  original  object  of  assisting  all  classes  on  neutral  ground.  He  is  not 
astonished  at  its  failure,  as  lie  knew  that  religious  feeling  was  too  strong  and  too  deep  in  the  Irish  cliarticter  to 
acquiesce  tamely  in  such  a system;  but,  since  it  has  failed,  he  thinks  that  the  authorities  should  now  frame  tlieir 
regulations  to  meet  tlie  wants  aud  wishes  of  the  different  religious  bodies  in  tlie  country.  It  would  remove  much 
of  the  dissatisfaction  which  is  now  felt  by  the  members  of  the  Established  Chui-ch,  who  consider  themselves 
aggrieved  at  being  unable  to  benefit  by  the  aid  which  the  State  gives  to  education,  and  which  they  are  jealous 
should  go  exclusively  to  the  Catholics  and  Presliyteriaus. 

205.  The  introduction  of  the  denominational  system  would  uot,  indeed,  be,  according  to  the  rector  of  a rural 
parish,  all  that  could  be  wished,  but  would  be  better  than  the  present  state  of  things.  I discovered  that  what  he, 
with  others  of  his  cleiical  brethren,  if  they  had  their  own  way,  would  wish  to  see  established,  would  bo  not  a dono- 
minational  in  the  sense  of  a separate  system,  but  one  which,  while  embracing  all  creeds,  would  render  obligatory 
and  necessary  the  daily  reading  of  Scripture  and  its  free  use  “for  correction,  for  reproof,  for  instruction  in 
righteousness,”  &c.,  in  the  schools  of  the  country.  To  put  it  more  plainly,  tlie  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
would,  according  to  him,  wish  to  see  a system  of  National  Education  established  whose  regulations  as  to  religion 
should  be  framed  on  their  peculiar  principles  and  be  the  exponent  of  their  own  views. 
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206.  Lord  Bandon  agrees  with  the  Bishop  of  Cork  heartily  in  desiring  the  denominational  system,  LordBandon’a 

which,  while  leaving  religion  free,  would  enable  the  Protestant  landlords  to  do  more  for  the  education  opinion. 

of  the  people  on  their  estates.  He  regretted,  he  said,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  for  the  National  schools  on 

his  property  as  much  as  he  wished,  but  if  he  were  to  help  them,  his  co-religionists  would  cry  out  against 
it  as  unfair  to  themselves,  who  are  without  State  aid,  and  want  all  the  help  they  can  get.  He  thinks 
that  much  jealousy  is  caused  by  the  Roman  Catholics  enjoying  State  aid,  while  the  Protestants  get  notliing. 

Vested  schools  placed  under  neutral  lay  management,  would  be  available  for  all  classes  of  religionists  in  his 
opinion. 

207.  As  I have  said  before,  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  denominational  plan  ai-e  the  Presbyterian  clergy.  Opiuiona  of 
In  the  Appendix  may  be  read  two  lengthy  letters  from  the  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Cork.  Their  principal  Ijresbyteriau 
reasons  for  opposing  the  introduction  of  a denominational  system  arc,  the  stirring  up  of  religious  animosities  by 

it,  and  the  consequent  wesikening  of  society  which  it  would  entail.  They  also  object  to  it  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  be  an  endowment  of  different  denominations,  and  that  proselytism  would  assuredly  follow.  Tliey 
think  that  by  such  a system  the  influence  of  the  clergy  of  all  denoniinations  would  be  excessive ; and,  above 
all,  they  think  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  integrity  of  the  faith  of  their  scattered  brethren,  wlio,  unable  to  have 
schools  of  their  own,  would  bo  driven  for  education  to  the  Catholic  schools,  and  would  be  absorbed  eventually 
into  the  religion  of  the  majority,  but  who  under  the  present  system  could  be  safe.  But  here,  again,  it  is 
demanding  too  much,  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  thousands  because  of  a handful  of  people.  As  to  the  feare  about 
proselytism,  I believe  them  to  be  groundless.  I do  not  think  the  clergy  would  take  the  trouble  to  proselytize, 
and  I think  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  confidence,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  attitude  of  the  convent 
school.s,  wliicli  are  unfettered  by  State  regulations,  and  give  full  sway  to  the  religious  spirit,  and  possess  many 
attractions  which  other  schools  have  not,  to  lead  ns  to  suspect  that  they  ever  use  their  liberty  and  their  influence 
to  make  proselytes.  Much  as  I respect  those  gentlemen,  I am  consti'ained  nevertheless  to  repeat  my  surprise 
at  their  inconsi.stency  in  establishing  schools  of  their  own,  and  non-vested,  if  they  are  such  believers  in  the  efficacy 
of  a mixed  system.  The  new  Prosbyteriau  school  in  Qneen’s-street,  Cork,  opened  only  last  September,  is,  on 
any  other  than  the  denominational  principle,  needless,*  extravagant,  and  inconsistent.  It  is  near  to  the  Model 
Schools,  ill  which  thei'e  is  room  for  many  more  than  it  contains ; and  in  the  Model  Schools  these  children 
would  bo  as  well  taught,  and  liave  the  great  advantage  {for  such  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergymen  to  whom  I am 
alluding)  of  associating  in  “ fi'iendly  worship  ” with  others.  Its  existence  is  not  an  evidence  of  its  founders’ 
love  for  a mixed  system. 

208.  Those  clergymen  of  the  Established  Clinvch  who  dissent  from  their  brethren  with  respect  to  this  ques-  Opinions  of 
tion  base  their  objections  to  a change  from  the  present  system  to  a religious  one,  on  the  same  grounds  pre-  fSstablished 
cisely  as  the  Presbyteriaius.  Dr.  Webster  dreads  the  bitterness  which  proselvtism  would  cause,  and  he  sees  no  clergyopposed 
other  i-esult  from  a change  than  an  active  development  of  that  spirit.  He  believes  that  education  will  deterio- 

rate,  and  that  the  books  will  be  lowered  in  time,  by  being  brought  down  to  a sectarian  level.  The  Catholics  will 
use  their  books  to  detame  their  opponents,  who,  on  theii-  side,  ^vill  not  be  slow  to  frame  their  books  -vrith  the 
view  of  demolishing  popery.  I hope  and  believe,  however,  that  a wiser  and  better  spirit  now  prevails  in  Ireland. 

In  England,  where  denominational  schools  exist,  I am  not  aware  that  such  evils  exist.  I have  acted  as 
an  inspector  of  schools  for  eighteen  months,  and  have  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  Roman  Catholic 
schools  during  that  time,  but  cannot  recall  to  mind  any  case  in  which  the  liberty  afforded  them  so  generously  by 
the  State  was  ever  abused.  I cannot  think  that  Ireland  will  fall  below  England  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
freedom  of  education. 

209.  In  the  coiu'se  of  the  above  remarks  on  mixed  education,  I have  endeavoured  simj)ly  to  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  those  wliose  opinions  I have  been  endeavouring  to  give,  and  must  not  be  underetood  to  have  in  any 
way  expressed  my  own  mind  on  the  abstract  merits  or  demerits  of  the  “ denominational  system.”  It  would  be 
out  of  my  province  altogether  to  do  so ; and  I am  not,  besides,  blind  to  tiie  difficulties  which  beset  the  question 
on  every  side.  But,  notwitlistanding,  there  are  occasions  and  circumstances  in  which  the  mere  abstract  view  of 
a case  must  give  way  before  an  actual  necessity  for  a line  of  action  in  a particular  direction.  I am  deeply 
conscious  that  such  an  occasion  is  present,  and  that  such  cii-eumstances  exist  at  this  moment  in  Ireland. 

Tlie  strong  feeling  of  apeoplebringsintoactionvery  frequently  the  princqfle  of  expediency.  May  it  not  happen 
that  expediency  will  now  hasten  the  adoption  of  such  educational  measures  as  the  Irish  most  desire  1 

Teachees. 

210.  I propose  to  notice,  first,  the  proportion  of  teachers,  as  an  average,  to  the  average  attendance  in  the  different  Teaching  Staff 
descriptions  of  schools  visited,  commencing  ^vith  the  National.  The  National  sohook,  Giving  to  their  support 

by  the  State,  and  their  low  salaries,  which  render  their  employment  less  expensive,  are  well  supplied  with 
teachers.  Their  number,  indeed,  compared  with  the  daily  average  attendance  of  cbildi-en,  would  induce  one  to 
expect  a more  thorough  educational  efficiency  in  all  the  classes  of  their  schools.  The  following  figures  will  give 
some  notion  of  the  proportion  of  children  in  average  attendance  to  each  principal  teacher  and  assistants,  and 
to  j.'rincipal  teacher,  assistants,  and  monitors. 

211.  In  48  National  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,544'6  children,  I found  48  principal  teachers.  Proportion  of 
38  assistants,  and  34  monitoi-s,  which  ^ves  an  average  of  73'4  to  every  piincipal  teacher,  41  1 to  a piincipal  children  to 
teacher  and  assistant,  and  28'5  toeach  jirincipal  teacher,  assistant,  and  monitor,  or  in  other  words,  each  of  these 

48  schools  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of,  in  round  numbers,  74  children,  who  are  provided  with  3 
teachers. 

212.  It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  these  results  with  the  schools  taught  by  “religious.”  They  are  left,  Teaching  staff 
as  to  the  number  of  their  teachers,  altogether  to  themselves,  and  the  will  of  tlie  superior,  or  the  circumstances  of  convent 
the  community  as  to  numbere,  determines  the  number  of  teachere.  But  as  all  these  scliools  ai-e  in  connexion 

with  houses  wliose  inmates  are  more  or  less  Jiumerous,  the  number  of  piincipal  teachers  may  be  considered 
adequate.  I speak,  of  coiu’se,  chiefly  of  nuns,  there  being  only  two  schools  taught  by  monks  in  my  district.  The 
following  facts  will  convey  the  conehisions  at  which  I arrived.  I visited  6 convent  schools,  attended,  on  their 
average,  by  2,293  girls,  in  wliich  thei'e  were  63  nuns  regularly  employed  in  teiiclimg,  assisted  by  73  monitresses, 
giving  an  average  of  3C'3  children  to  each  nun,  and  for  each  monitress  an  average  of  31 ’4,  or  for  each  teacher 
at  all  23'1,  a result  which  proves  that  the  convents  are  not  under  officered,  and  tliat  if  the  magnitude  of  their 
results  bears  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  machinery  in  operation,  the  fault  is  to  be  atti-ibuted  to  u 
waste  rather  than  to  a want  of  power. 

213.  The  only  schools  taught  by  men  living  in  religions  communities  are  the  Lancastevian  and  the  Douglas-  Monastic 
street  or  Soutli  Monastery  school  (as  it  is  called),  which  have  an  average  of  751  cliildi-eu  in  daily  attendance,  Schools. 

* Not  even  on  tho  dcnorainational  system  can  ft  tis  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  needlessness, 
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for  -whose  instruction  IT  monks  are  employed,  giving  an  average  of  68'2  boys  to  each  teacher;  -with  10 
monitors  employed,  we  have  an  average  of  75-1  to  each  monitor,  and  combining  monks  and  moiiitor.s,  we  have 
one  teacher  for  every  35-7  scholar's.  This  is  very  much  higher  than  tlie  average  in  the  convent  schools.  But 
the  number  of  “ religions  men  ” is  much  less  than  tliat  of  the  women.  The  larger  proportion  of  moiiitoi's  in  tl  e 
convent  schools  is  not  so  easOy  explained,  but  I believe  it  is  owing  to  the  encouragement  given  by  the  lusjiectors 
to  their  employment  in  the  convents  out  of  some  chivalrous  (perhaps)  feeling  of  consideration  for  the  shabby 
remuneration  which  the  nuns  receive  from  the  Board. 

214.  As  I am  on  tlie  subject  of  monastic  and  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Boai-d  I may  as  well, 
here  briefly  notice  the  ■teaching  stalF  of  "tlie  Christian  Brothers  and  the  convent  schools  that  are  not  aided  by 
public  grants.  There  are  three  Christian  Brothers’  scliools  in  Cork,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,610 
scholai-s,  for  whose  iusti-uction  they  supply  nineteen  teachera,  and  161  monitors,  which  allows  one  master  for 
every  84  7 scholar's,  and  including  the  monitors,  8'9  to  each  teacher.  Their  sujiposed  allowance  is  one  master 
to  every  hundred  hoys,  but  this  bemg  iusuflicieut,  they  supplement  by  appomtiirg  numerous  monitors,  who  do 
the  actual  teaching,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Brotliers  in  charge  of  the  different  rooms,  but  these 
monitors  axe  too  inefficient  to  be  included  in  the  teacliing  staff. 

215.  In  three  convent  schools  not  coimectcd  -with  the  Board,  I found  an  average  of  1,209  girls  under 
fourteen  teachera  and  thirty -nine  monitresses,  giving  an  average  of  86'3  girls  to  each  nun,  and  including 
monitors,  an  average  of  usually  22'8  scholars. 

216.  In  eighteen  scliools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  attended  daily  on  the  average  by  393  ohikhx;n, 
there  ■were  18  teachers  employed,  giving  an  average  of  2T8  to  each  teacher.  Monitors  are  so  rarely  found 
that  it  is  useless  to  include  them  in  this  estimate. 

217.  The  National  teacher,  after  passing  a preliminary  examination,  is  allowed  to  take  charge  of  a school 
in  the  capacity  of  a probationer,  that  is,  he  is  allowed  for  a time  to  occupy  the  post  of  a qualified  teacher,, 
during  which  he  is  supposed  to  prepare  himself  for  the  examination  which  he  must  pass  to  become  qualified 
for  permanent  employment.  He  is  then  called  up  and  examined,  and  classed  acconling  to  his  merit,  or  rejected 
if  unfit.  I his  classification  is  his  first  foothold  on  the  ladder,  up  which,  by  a succession  of  similar  but  sharper 
ordeals,  he  may  now  hope  to  advance  to  the  summit  of  his  profession,  Firat  to  gain  a grade,  and  then  go 
higher  is  the  teacher’s  aim.  It  is  peculiarly  his  interest  to  do  this,  since  upon  it,  and  not  \ipou  length  or 
excellence  of  service  does  his  ad'vuncoment  depend.  It  would  be  thought,  in  consequence  of  this,  that  the 
majority  of  teachers  "would  attain  at  least  to  a middle  rank.  But  this  is  not  the  case,  at  lea.st  so  far  as  the 
information  I have  been  able  to  collect  goes.  For  out  of  twenty-nine  National  schoolmasters  whom  I saw, 
thii'teen  -were  in  the  third  class,  one  of  that  number  being  in  its  lo'west  division. 

218.  The  remainder  were  disti'ibuted  as  follows  ; — Four  were  in  the  firat  division  of  the  second  class,  and 
three  in  the  second  division  of  tlie  same  class.  In  the  first  division  of  the  first  class  there  were  four  toiiehers, 
in  the  second  three,  and  in  the  third  one ; thus  while  having  27 '6  per  cent,  of  the  masters  in  the  highest  clas.s, 
and  20'6  in  the  second  class,  we  have  5T6  in  the  lowest  class  of  all. 

219.  The  female  teachera  stand,  as  regards  tlie  preponderance  of  numbei-s  in  the  lowest  grades,  in  the  same 
position.  Out  of  twenty  whom  I saw,  eleven  were  in  the  lowest  class,  five  (three  in  the  first,  and  two  in  the 
second  di-visions)  were  in  the  second  class,  and  four  "were  in  the  highest  class,  one  being  in  the  first  division, 
two  in  the  second,  and  one  in  the  tliird.  The  following  per-centages  express  the  I'elative  proportions  of  these 
classes.  In  the  third  class  56  per  cent.,  in  the  second  class  25  per  cent.,  and  in  the  first  class  25. 

220.  Others  may  be  stnick,  as  I wa.s,  with  this  preponderance  of  teachers  in  tlie  third  class  ; for  why  should 
it  be  so,  seeing  the  door  is  thrown  open  to  all  to  advance,  with  the  double  inducement  of  increased  pay  and 
improved  position  1 And  besides,  the  intelligenee  possessed  by  these  teachera  is  considerable,  and  the  knowledge 
reqnii'ed  not  so  great  but  that  it  might  be  acquired  by  moderate  peraeverance  and  study. 

221.  One  reason  appears  to  me  to  be  the  habit  which  prevails  among  the  Irish  of  manying  early.  The 
greater  number  of  the  male  teachers  I met  were  maitied,  and  had  manied  young — comparatively  young 
themselves,  many  "were  fathers  of  grown-up  children.  Tliey  assume  the  responsibUities  of  married  life  just 
when  their  resources  are  slenderest,  A young  man,  with  £’2i  a year,  and  a wife  and  young  children,  has  to 
look  alive  to  keep  want  outside  his  door ; and  he  must  be  ready  to  do  all  he  can  in  his  leisure  time  to  earn 
something  beyond  his  official  pay.  Either  he  takes  to  private  tuition,  or  to  cultivating  liis  potato  field,  and 
either  alternative  is  fatal  to  study,  which,  unless  he  neglects  his  school,  must  be  done  out  of  school  hours. 

222.  Then  again,  in  the  country  districts,  "where  the  farmers’  sons  are  numerous  and  ill-provided  for.  it  is 
not,  I believe,  uncommon  (I  saw  two  instances  myself)  to  combine  teaching  and  farming.  The  son  of  a faimer 
near  to  a school  who  is  sharp  enough  to  pass  the  required  examination  and  lias  not  enough  to  employ  liim  at 
home  all  day  becomes  a teacher  ; he  thus  brings  in  a comfortable  yearly  sum  "to  add  to  the  family  stock,  and 
contributes,  in  the  evening  and  in  the  early  morning,  his  share  of  manual  labour  to  the  fam.  ‘When  this  is 
tlie  case,  "the  young  man  has  no  ambition  to  shine  as  a distinguished  member  of  the  body  of  teachera.  At 
Couscroneen  National  school,  in  Myross  parish,  the  teacher  of  the  boys’  school  told  me  he  was  a farmer’s  son, 
whose  farm  was  about  two  miles  away,  and  that  he  helped  his  father  before  and  after  the  daily  opening  and 
closing  of  his  school.  At  Shii-kin  Island  there  was  a very  similar  ease. 

223.  Another  reason  of  this  depression  is  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  application  of  that  regulation  of  the 
Board  which  precludes  a teacher  from  promotion,  if,  although  otherwise  qualified,  the  average  attendance  of 
his  school  has  fallen,  or  if  the  chOdren  fail  to  satisfy  the  Inspector  on  his  visit  to  the  school  preceding  the  oral 
examination  of  the  teacher.  The  Board  does  not  make,  apparently,  any  exception  for  cases  in  which  the 
district  may  be  very  scattered,  or  tlie  children  very  poor,  or  the  weather  unusually  bad,  or  tlie  attraction  of 
another  school,  to  which  the  Irish  poor  are  very  susceptible,  too  great  for  the  average  attendance  to  keep  up 
to  the  required  minimum.  One  of  the  marks  of  a good  teacher  appeara  to  be,  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  Board,  his 
power  of  keeping  up  a good  average ; and  as  this  average  is  a thing  visible  only  in  ink  and  on  paper,  a -wide 
margin  is  left  open  for  "the  exercise  of  the  teacher’s  skill,  if  he  is  dishonest,  in  fabricating  the  required  figures. 

224.  At  Baltimore,  the  now  ruined  but  once  flourishing  place  from  whicli  the  American  city  takes  its  name, 
I visited  the  National  school,  and  succeeded  in  seeing  the  teacher,  a man  broken  in  health  and  spirits,  and 
getting  past  middle  life,  married,  and  the  father  of  eight  or  nine  children.  Upon  learning  his  grade,  which 
was  the  first  division  of  the  third  class,  I expressed  my  surprise  at  his  not  being  higher  up.  “Well,  sir,”  he 
said,  “ you  see  the  people  are  very  poor,  and  their  children  attend  very  in-egularly,  and  when  the  Inspector 
came  either  the  average  was  too  low,  or  the  scholars  failed  to  do  well,  and  I lost  my  chance.”  All  these  reasons 
are  worth,  I think,  consideration,  as  explanatory  of  the  low  classification  of  the  male  teachers  in  my  district. 

225.  I have  noticed  above  the  similarlj'-  low  grade  of  the  female  teachei-s.  Tins  did  not  snrjiriso  me. 
Promotion  depending  pi'incipally  on  intellectual  advancement,  it  was  not  .surprising  that  ■women  of  their  class 
were  so  low  down.  It  is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  them  as  to  men  to  got  on,  for  theirs  is  a life  in  which 
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advancement  is  identified  -with  anotliers.  The  life  of  the  female  teacher  is  a combination  of  domestic  and  Cause, 
scholastic  duties.  Her  wants  are  fewer  than  a man’s.  She  is  a wife,  or  a daughter,  or  a sister,  and  in  those 
relationships  she  finds  occupation  and  support,  and  need  not  exert  herself  to  get  more  than  she  has. 

226.  But  are  these  teacheis  less  useful  than  others  of  higher  standing?  Are  they  less  efficient  instructors?  Relative 
As  regards  men,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  teachers  of  the  first  class  are  superior,  individually,  to  those  of 

lower  gi-ades.  But  I do  not  think  that  personal  superiority  affects  the  condition  of  the  schools  taught  by  the  f^riy  ** 
different  classes  of  masters  to  any  great  extent  I bebeve  that,  on  the  whole,  making  due  allowance  for 
surrounding  circumstances,  the  teadiers  of  the  highest  grades  are  not  so  much  more  efficient  as  they  are  thought 
to  be.  As  to  the  moral  superiority  which  I looked  for  in  the  schools  which  had  the  advantage  of  teachers  of  the 
highest  grade,  I could  see  no  difference  between  them  and  others  which  had  not  the  same  advantage.  There 
was  the  same  absence  of  habits,  of  order,  and  self-restraint ; the  same  presence  of  unchecked  copying  and  prompt- 
ing ; the  same  whispering  and  talking ; the  same  uncontrolled  deportment ; in  shoi-t,  all  the  indications  of  the 
absence  of  that  inlluence  which  is  called  moral. 

227.  Female  teachers  differ  very  greatly  in  efficiency,  but  their  variations  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
their  classification.  I found  the  best  instructed  school  taught  by  a mistress  who  ranked  only  in  the  third 
class.  It  was  the  Castlemaidyr  female  school.  By  referring  to  tlie  tables, — pp.  140-144,  in  which  I havegiven 
the  results  of  my  examination  of  the  different  classes  of  schools,  comparison  can  at  once  be  made  between  it  and 
the  Sundayswell  female  school,  Cork,  taught  by  a mistress  of  the  first  class,  or,  the  Midleton  Poor  Law  Female 
National  School,  taught  by  a mistress  of  the  second  class.  I have  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the  schools  would  come 
out  best. 

228.  The  number  of  teachers  in  the  first  clas.s  in  my  district  is  proportionately  large.  I found  eight,  and  I First  Class 
knew  of  at  least  three  others  in  different  neighbourhoods.  It  is,  I believe,  very  unusual  to  find  so  many  in  such  teachers 
close  proximity;  but  the  distiict  has  many  small  towns  or  large  villages,  surrounded,  to  the  noith  and  to  the 

south  and  east  of  Cork,  by  good  agricultural  populations,  whose  children  require  higher  instruction  sometimes, 

and  pay  higher  fees  for  it ; and  opportunities,  too,  occur  of  private  tuition,  by  which  some  addition  is  made  to 

their  salaries.  In  the  city  of  (Jork  itself  there  are,  excluding  the  Model  school,  only  two  masters  of  this  grade,  who  Number  in 

I'eally  teach  middle  class  schools,  and  are  well  paid.  In  the  ordinary  National  boys’  schools  of  the  city  there  ' 

are  no  mastei-s  of  so  high  a grade.  There  is  not  much  field  now  for  a first-class  man,  owing  to  the  abserption 

of  the  better  classes  into  the  Christian  Brothei-s’  and  Presentation  ^'onks’  schools.  I found  only  one  first  class  Fonna  chiefi>- 

man  in  a purely  rural  school,  but  he  had  a fai-m.  In  eveiy  country  town,  except  Kinsale,  I found  first  class  in  towns. 

teacliei-s. 

229.  I expected  to  find  a more  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  principle  on  which  teachers  are  ad- 
vanced to  the  upper  gi-ades,  but  very  few  indeed  had  even  thought  of  the  matter  as  a grievance.  Some  would 

have  the  working  of  the  system  modified.  'J’hus,  one  teacher  suggested  the  advisability  of  abolishing  the  plan  Feelings  of 
of  requiring  an  oral  besides  the  written  examination.  Anotlier  would  have  (and  this  is  one  of  the  very  few  teachers  on 
instances  in  which  I found  the  whole  principle  of  the  classification  of  teachers  attacked)  advancement  to  a class  vaneei^^t**'^" 
depend  upon  good  service  after  proving  at  the  outset  fitness  to  teach  by  passing  a successful  examination.  The 
teacher  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  No.  1,  Boys’  school  told  me  that  he  had  the  necessary  number  of  good  reports,  and 
had  been  put  off  through  an  illness  happening  accidentally  to  interfere  with  his  passing  the  or.al  examination. 

230.  A feeling,  too,  exists  that  the  Inspectors  have  too  much  power,  and  that  their  reports,  upon  which  Tliink  Inspec- 
advancement  depends,  are  made  unfavourably,  owing  to  some  trifle  which  .ought  not  in  fairness  to  be  allowed  tors  have  too 
to  count  agaiu.st  them.  The  teacher  of  the  Cove  (Queenstown),  No.  1 school,  told  me  that  the  former  Head  power. 
Inspector  of  that  district  came  to  inspect  his  school,  and  found  a few  Sequel  Books  still  remaining  in  use  in 

that  class,  as  was  allowed  within  a limited  time,  which  had  not  then  quite  expired.  These  books,  the  teacher 
said,  put  him  out,  and  he  threatened  a bad  report  for  inefficiency  in  the  management  of  the  school,  which  he 
said,  would  operate  against  his  advancement.  I mention  this  without  at  all  giving  an  opinion  as  to  the 
right  or  wrong  of  the  individual’s  case,  but  merely  to  illustrate  the  feeling  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  some  of 
the  National  teachers  with  respect  to  the  present  system  of  classification. 

231.  Jly  OTO  feeling,  if  I may  be  allowed  to  express  it,  respecting  the  matter  is,  that  advancement  of  ginde,  Advancement 
with  its  accompanying  increase  of  pay,  is  made  too  much  dependent  on  iiteraiy  capacity,  and  too  little  on 

good  service.  I am  unable  to  see  what  peculiar  right  a teacher  has  acquii-ed  to  be  i-aised  in  position  simply 
because  he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a good  scholar,  when  another  man,  equal  to  him  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  is  unable  to  advance.  The  teacher’s  office  is  one  which  requires  the  devotion  of  ali  his  energy  for 
the  efficient  discharge  of  its  duties,  and  leaves  little  time  for  such  repeated  effoiis  as  have  to  be  made  in  order 
to  rise  in  tlie  present  system.  A man,  before  he  is  permitted  to  teach,  should  prove  himself  fit  to  undertake 
charge  of  a school  by  passing  an  examination.  His  examinations  should  cease  when  he  commences  his  work, 
and  his  advancement  proceed  in  proportion  to  his  subsequent  merit.  Besides,  a good  mathematician  is  not 
necessarily  a good  teacher,  nor  is  there  any  special  power  to  instruct  youth  efficiently  imparted  with  the  know- 
ledge of  natuiul  philosophy.  A third  class  man  may  be  qrrite  as  able  a teacher  as  a first  class  man,  and  his 
services  should  be  recognised  and  rewarded,  and  not  passed  over  because  he  is  unable  to  stand  the  test  of  an 
examination,  which  really  has  no  effect  upon  his  work,  taken  as  a whole.  It  mrrst  be  borne  in  mind,  as  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  that  the  bulk  of  the  children  under  the  first  class  men  are  not  better  taught,  as  a rule, 
than  those  under  men  of  inferior  grade.  Theiu  may  be  a few  boys  who  are  benefited  by  the  superior  instnre- 
tioE  of  the  highest  teachers,  but  they  are  very  few,  and  indeed  higher  instruction  is  not  confined  to  these 
schools,  but  is  found  where  men  no  higher  than  the  third  class  preside. 

232.  It  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  majority  of  the  teachers,  who  are  in  charge  of  schools,  ai-e  Principal 
persons  who  have  had  a previous  training  as  assistant  teachers.  In  the  case  of  very  small  schools,  which  do  not  tcackers  gene- 
offer  any  local  inducements  of  good  school  fees,  or  the  chances  of  private  tuition,  oi-  society,  and  the  like,  it  is  not 

unusual  to  find  young  men  in  charge  of  them  who  have  never  known  any  more  of  school-keeping  tlian  what 
they  learnt  as  scholars  or  as  monitors.  Such  schools  are  to  be  found  only  in  very  remote  parts  of  the 
oountiy,  and  are  inferior,  as  might  be  expected.  Managers,  in  employing  teachei-s,  are  not  of  couree  unmiudful 
of  the  advantage  tliere  is  in  having  a person  of  experience  at  the  liead  of  a large  school. 

233.  The  National  teachei's  being  classed,  the  Church  Education  Society  was  determined  that  the  teacliers  church 
of  their  schools  should  not  be  without  some  distinction.  And  so  I found  tliat  they  were,  with  one  exception,  iCilucation' 
classed  according  to  their  proficiency  as  tested  by  exambiation.  Their  classification  is  made  not  necessarily  Society » 
w-hen  they  leave  the  training  school,  but  may  take  jilace  subsequently.  Indeed,  they  ai'e  called  up  and  exa^ 

mined,  as  a regular  practice,  after  they  have  been  in  charge  of  schools. 

234.  Tlie  question  of  ti-aining  being  one  of  great  impoi-tance,  was  carefully  gone  into.  The  following  facts  Trainjog. 
will  convey  the  results  of  my  inquuies.  They  will  show  that  the  number  of  trained  teacheis  is  in  excess  of 

those  that  are  untrained  by  a very  considerable  proportion ; and  they  will  at  the  same  time  show  that  the 
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assistant  teachers  are  tmtraiued  -without  exception.  Of  twenty-nine  masters  in  charge  of  schools,  nineteen 
were  trained  and  ten  were  not,  giving  a proportion  of  nearly  two  trained  teachers  to  one  untrained,  Among 
female  teachers  there  is  not  .the  same  excess  of  trained  mistresses,  there  being  in  twenty  as  many  as  nine 
untrained  teaehers.  Combining  males  and  females,  we  have,  of  forty-nine  teachers,  thirty  that  were  trained 
and  nineteen  not  trained,  the  number  of  the  trained  teachers  being  nearly  double  that  of  the  untrained. 

23.J.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  facts  do  not  represent  by  any  means  the  state  of  things  in  tho 
whole  class  of  teachei-s,  since  they  concern  only  the  principals  in  charge  of  schools,  and  do  not  mclude  the 
assistants,  who,  being  all  untrained,  if  they  were  included  in  the  calculation,  would  turn  the  scales  in  the  op|)0- 
site  direction,  and  place  the  trained  -teachers  iti  a minoi-ity,  which  will  appear  from  these  facts.  The  oixlinary 
National  schools  that  I visited  have  thirty-eight  assistants  engaged  in  teaching,  of  whom  twenty-three  ai-e 
males  and  fifteen  are  females,  none  of  them  being  trained.  Now,  if  this  number  of  untmined  assistants  be 
added  to  the  nineteen  untrained  principal  teachers,  instead  of  having  tlie  trained  teaohci-s  exceeding  the  un- 
trained in  the  proportion  of  nearly  two  to  one,  we  shall  have  the  untrained  (amoimting  to  fifty-seven  as  against 
thirty)  in  excess  of  the  ti-ained  in  the  propoi-tiou  of  very  nearly  two  to  one. 

236.  The  question  then  arises,  why  the  principal  -teachers  are  for  the  most  part  trained,  and  the  assistants 
not  so.  It  may  paitly  arise  .fi’om  the  youth  and  short  service  of  the  latter  class,  as  teaohei-s  in  Ireland  are 
employed  some  time  (except  in  rare  cases)  in  e-vercising  their  olHce  before  they  are  called  up  to  be  trained. 
But  this  is  not  an  adequate  exphmation,  since  very  many  of  these  pei-sons  have  exceeded  the  time  that  usually 
elapses  between  firet  taking  service  under  the  Board  and  being  called  up  to  Dublin  for  ti-aining.  I discovered 
this  by  referring  to  the  history  of  the  principal  teachers,  which  showed  me  that  tlie  average  period  that  elajiscd 
between  their  fii-st  appointment  and  their  training  was  less  tlian  the  time  that  liad  elapsed  between  tlic  appoint- 
ment of  the  majority  of  the  assistant  teachers  and  the  peiiod  of  my  -visit  Noi‘  can  unwilliiiguess  to  be  trained 
be  alleged  as  a reason.  The  teaehei-s,  on  the  contniry,  are  most  anxious  to  be  ti-ained,  as  they  feel  that  they 
•would  thus  be  able  better  to  compete  with  the  trained  teacliers  for  employment  The  real  reason  is  the  unqualified 
jn-ohibition  put  by  the  clergy  upon  going  to  the  training  schools,  constituted  as  they  now  are.  The  employment 
of  trained  teachers  by  the  same  autliovities  who  refuse  to  allow  \mtrained  teachers  -to  enter  the  training  schools  is 
only  apparently  inconsistent,  for  those  iudmduals  who  have  been  trained,  and  arc  sought  after  by  the  managers 
of  National  schools,  were  trained  when  as  yet  there  was  no  prohibition,  and  when  all  were  free  to  go.  And 
“ where  tliere  is  no  law  there  is  no  sin,”  is  the  principle  on  which  the  Catholic  cleig:y  go,  as  regards  employing 
trained  teachers,  But  a law  having  been  passed,  its  ministere  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  ensure  obedience  to  it. 
and  any  infraction  of  it  is  treated  with  unbending  severity.  All  those  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact,  -witliout  an  exception,  told  me  that  no  man  oi-  woman  who  had  been  to  tho  training  schools 
could  hope  for  employment. 

237.  The  Bishop  of  Cloyne  told  me  it  was  vain  to  look  for  employment  in  his  diocese  under  such 
circumstances.  The  Bishop  of  Cork  expressed  the  same  sentiment,  as  did  also  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  who  fur- 
ther added  that  he  considered  the  Model  schools  in  Dublin  dcstinetive  of  the  morality  of  youth ; and  for  that, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  he  would  never  sanction  the  training  of  teachera  from  his  diocese.  An  old  and  venerable 
priest  in  Cork,  told  me,  with  great  earnestness,  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  employment 
elsewhere  in  Ireland  of  any  pei-son  who  went  from  his  pwish  -to  the  training  schools. 

238.  The  teachei-s  themselves  desii-e  training,  but  dare  not  go  for  fear  of  losing  employment.  The  mistress 
of  the  St.  Patrick’s  National  school  -told  me  that  she  would  like  -to  be  trained,  but  was  forbidden.  Tlie 
master  of  the  Blackpool  school  in  Cork  said  that  he  had  been  summoned  four  times,  but  was  ordered  not  to 
go  by  his  manager.  The  mistress  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  infant  school  expressed  her  desire  to  go  to  the  training 
school,  but  said  she  was  sure  she  would  lose  her  place.  Cases  have  occurred  in  which  young  men  have 
disobeyed  tlie  injunction  (though  very  rarely),  and  have  found  that  the  clergy  were  thoroughly  in  earnest  by 
the  loss  of  place  that  ensued.  As  I was  going  through  the  Model  school  in  Dublin  with  a fiiend,  he  stopped 
and  pointed  out  to  me  a young  man  who  was  employed  in  one  of  the  rooms  through  which  we  passed  as  one  of 
those  who.  in  consequence  of  obeying  the  summons  to  go  to  Dublin  to  be  trained,  had  lost  his  place.  I learn 
that  he  had  been  employed  at  Scartlea,  near  Aghada,  as  principal  teacher  in  the  school  there,  and  informed 

the  manager  that  he  -wished  to  go  up  to  Dublin  to  be  trained.  He  was  told  by  Mr.  S , the  manager, 

that  if  he  carried  out  his  intention  he  would  lose  his  school.  He,  nevertheless,  went  to  Dublin,  was  trained, 
and  i-eturned  in  the  hope  of  getting  back  his  place,  but  fo\ind  it  filled  by  a person  who  had  been  engaged 
permanently  dm-ing  his  absence.  He  was  then  thrown  on  his  o-wn  resoiirces,  and  being  a worthy  man  witli 
the  extra  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Board  of  endiiring  mucli  for  training’s  sake  he  was  immediately 
re-admitted  for  the  special  class.  I give  the  substance  of  the  story  as  he  told  it  to  me.  I heard  of  another 
case  in  which  a young  man  just  returned  from  Dublin  went  in  search  of  work,  and  succeeded  at  length,  after 
many  refusals,  in  getting  a junior  assistant’s  place  through  the  kindness  of  the  head  teacher  who  had  the 
appointment  in  his  hands,  but  concealed  the  fact  of  his  being  trained  from  the  manager, 

239.  But  the  managers  as  well  as  the  teaoliere  regret  this  dead-lock,  and  desire  its  removal  by  such  changes 
as  will  secure  the  combination  of  religious  with  secular  teaching  in  the  training  schools.  It  may  not  be  inop- 
portune here  to  make  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  training  in  Ireland,  -with  reference  to  the  necessity 
there  is  for  maJeing  some  alteration  in  the  present  system.  The  teachei-s  are  anxious  to  be  trained,  and  veiy 
naturally,  as  it  is  a recommendation  which  gives  them  a higher  value  in  the  field  of  competition  for  employ- 
ment, and,  moreover,  places  within  their  reach,  during  the  four  and  a half  mouths  which  are  spent,  on  the 
average,  in  Dublin,  many  precious  opportunities  of  enlarging  their  minds  by  intercouree  with  others  better 
infonned  tlian  themselves,  and  of  improving  their  mannei-s  by  associating  -\vith  others  of  superior  culture.  It 
gives  them,  in  addition,  some  time  for  well-tlii-ected  (let  us  hope)  .study,  and  for  observing  different  methods  of 
teaching,  which,  if  they  are  intelligent,  may  be  of  sendee  to  them  when  they  return  to  their  schools. 

240.  But  these  advantages  fall  very  fai-  short  of  real  training.  They  are,  indeed,  better  than  nothing,  hut 
the  time  allowed  for  training  is  -too  short  for  the  fullest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them.  The  real  fallacy  of 
the  system  lies  in  comtaencing  the  work  of  training  after  a young  man  or  woman  has  been  allowed  for  tlireo 
years  or  more  to  be  occupied  in  teaching,  and  may  be  supposed  during  that  time  to  liave  acquired  fixed  habits 
and  modes  of  action.  Duties  of  importance  arc  discharged  for  a long  time,  frequently  during  a whole  school 
generation,  by  a teacher  before  he  is  called  upon  to  learn  how  to  perform  them.  He  is  allowed  to  experiment- 
alize, and  theorize,  and  blunder,  before  he  is  taught  how  to  act  upon  systematic  principles.  Besides  this,  he 
is,  after  being  considered  sufficiently  intelligent  to  conduct  a school,  liable  to  be  refused  admission  into  an  insti- 
tution which  was  founded  for  the  pui-pose  of  irapro-ving  the  teacher,  on  the  gi-ound  of  insufficient  in-telligence  ; 
and  although  thus  condemned,  he  is  nevertheless  remanded  to  his  post,  without  a chance  being  given  him  of 
improving  his  intelligence  at  all. 

241.  Then  again,  how  fallacious  it  is  to  call  that  training  which  occupies  only  a period  of  four  and  a half 
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months  ; for,  excepting  those  "who  are  called  up  for  the  special  class,  that  is  the  whole  amount  of  time  allotted  to 
training.  It  is  a diificult  matter  to  take  unformed  minds,  and  mould  them ; but  it  is  still  more  difficult 
to  affect  the  intellectual  bias  of  those  -whose  minds  are  already  formed.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  a 
man  a real  knowledge  of  any  subject  in  four  and  a half  months;  but  it  is  quite  impossible  to  teach  a man  a 
subject  which  includes  a moral  education  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one.  For  training,  to  my  mind,  is  chiefly 
valuable  in  its  moral  aspect,  using  the  word  moral  in  its  laigest  sense.  All  the  ideas  we  acquire  need  time 
to  become  assimilated  and  form  part  of  our  minds ; and  those  of  a moi-al  character  are  not  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  but  require  even  more  time  to  become  strong  motive  powers  within  us.  If  this  be  so,  I am  unable  to 
perceive  how  the  originators  of  the  National  system  anived  at  the  conclusion  that  a residence  of  four  and 
a half  montlis  in  a training  school  could  be  sullicieut  to  make  a teacher  thoroughly  efficient, 

242.  The  National  teachers  may  be  said,  as  a rule,  to  have  sprung  from  the  lower  classes,  either  from  the  small  Class  from 
shopkeepers  or  tradesman’s  class  in  the  towns,  or  from  the  peasant,  farmer,  or  agricultural  labourei-’s  class  in  which 
the  country.  They  ai-e  all  of  them  the  creation  of  the  National  system ; from  it  they  got  the  education  which, 

in  its  service,  they  impart  to  the  younger  generation. 

243.  The  sources  i'rem  which  the  National  teacher  derives  his  income  are  the  National  Board,  local  contri-  Salaries; 
butioiis  in  tlie  shape  of  school-pence  or  endowments,  the  sale  of  books,  and  here  and  there  extra  sums  under  their  sources, 
tlic  names  of  “ good  service  allowance,"  “gratiiities  for  cleanliness  and  good  order,”  and  for  “training  monitors.” 

The  bulk  of  this  salary  comes,  liowever,  from  the  public  purse,  the  next  largest  amount  being  derived  from 
school-fees,  and  a fraction  from  the  sale  of  books,  &c.  I have  mentioned  endowments,  but  indeed,  with  one 
excej)tion— the  mistress  of  Suudayswell  girls’  school,  in  Cork — I do  not  know  of  any  Catholic  teacher  receiving 
anything  from  endowments.  Of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  but  belonging  to  tlie  Average 
Established  Church,  I found  six  (the  different  departments  that  go  to  make  up  St.  Nicholas’  school,  Cork) 
in  -which  tlie  teachere  derived  yearly  sums  from  endo-'vments.  -The  sums  derived  from  selling  books  are  very 
trivial  and  are  hardly  worth  being  inclndgd  in  this  estimate.  From  all  these  sources  combined  the  National 
schoolmaster  in  the  district  I visited  may  be  supposed  to  receive  an  average  income  of  .£49  5s.  4^.,  of  which 
£31  10s.  Id.  comes  from  the  Boai-d,  £16  15s.  3i</.  from  school  fees,  and  the  remaining  £1  from  the  sale  of 
books,  ikc.  ’The  difference  between  the  fixed  salary  of  £31  10s.  hi.  and  the  total  salary  of  £49  15s.  i^d. 
expresses  the  average  amount  by  which  the  salaries  of  male  teachers  are  increased. 

244.  From  similar  sources  the  female  teachei-s  derive  an  annual  average  income  of  £44  5s.,  of  -which  llistresses. 
£20  5s.  \ !^d.  arc  paid  by  the  nation,  and  £17  Os.  Z{d.  are  derived  from  school-fees,  the  sale  of  books,  good  service 


allowance,  gratuities  for  training  monitors,  &c, 

245.  Small  as  are -these  average  salaries  respectively,  they,  nevertheless,  exceed  the  average  salary  for  the  Tliese  average 
whole  of  Ireland,  which  is,  roughly  speaking,  not  more  than  £30  per  annum,  and  exceed  consideiubly  the 

aveiugc  salary  of  tlic  majority  of  the  principal  teachers  of  the  district  I visited,  who,  being  in  the  lo-\vest  class, 
woul<l  not  have  more  thmi  £32,  respectively,  from  all  sources.  They  exaggerate  tlie  average  salaries  of  the 
teachei-s  throughout  the  countiy,  as  they  are  calculated  from  statistics  derived  only  from  the  schools  actually 
visited,  which,  while  not  including  the  bulk  of  the  schools,  include  cei-tain  schools  in  the  city  of  Goi'k  and 
the  suiTOundiug  country  towns  taught  by  masters  of  the  highest  classitication,  -whose  average  salaries  exceeds 
the  geneiul  average  by  £34  13s.  3^</.  In  Queenstown,  in  (Jloyne,  in  Skibbereeu,  in  Bandon,  and  in  Cork 
and  the  countiy  sun-oimding  it,  the  best  paid  masters  are  found.  Their  salaries  average  from  £72  to  £122 
a year.  The  mistrasses  of  high  grade  are  fewer  in  number,  owing  to  the  convent  schools  having  occupied 
their  places  in  the  towns.  It  was  only  in  Cork  that  I found  female  teachera  of  this  class.  Theii-  salai-ies  ^ 

(I  e.'cclude  always  tlie  Model  schools)  range  from  £60  to  £80  a year.  Male  teachers  of  the  second  class  receive 
salaries  ranging  from  £34  to  £60,  and  females  from  £27  to  £45  a year.  The  salaiy  of  third  class  teacliers 
range  from  £24  to  £34  a year  for  men,  and  for  women  from  £18  to  £26  a year.  The  National  Board  grants 
an  increase  of  pay  in  the  shape  of  wliat  are  called  good  service  allowances,  paid  upon  a scale  adjusted  to  Good  service 
the  class  of  the  teacher.  But  although  the  scale  contemplates  the  extension  of  the  allowance  to  the  different  allowance, 
classes  of  teachers,  practically  none  benefit  by  it  but  those  in  the  first  class.  I found  only  one  teacher  out  of 
that  grade  receiving  the  allowance  for  good  service.  This  creates  much  discontent  among  the  teachers,  as  it 
looks  like  a practical  refusal  to  reward  long  and  good  service.  A small  allowance  made  yearly  to  teachera  of 
a certain  length  of  good  service  would  be  a valuable  addition  to  their  pay,  and  would  be  very  thankfully  I'eceived 
as  a (iroof  of  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  faitliful  service. 

246.  Besides  good  service  allowance,  certain  premiums  granted  for  cleanliness,  gratuities  for  training  monitors, 
for  singing  and  drawing,  and  profits  derived  from  the  sale  of  books,  go  to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  mastera  and 
mistresses ; but  the  total  amount  derived  from  these  items  is  so  small  that  the  average  payment  does  not  amount 
on  the  whole  to  more  than  £1.  The  monitors  in  the  oixliiiary  National  schools  being  few,  the  sums  arising 
from  their  training  amounts  to  veiy  little.  Two  or  three  schools  only  are  taught  music  and  drawing,  and 
the  amount,  therefore,  for  them  is  very  trifling  indeed,  as  are  the  amounts  derived  from  premiums,  ifec. 

The  profit  made  by  the  sale  of  books  is  so  small  that  it  amounts,  on  the  average,  to  no  more  than  13g.  Zd. . 
a year,  the  majority  of  schools  making  much  less  than  that  amount. 

217.  Such  are  the  means  by  which  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  increased,  and  I have  shown  ho-w  slight  is  Average 
the  addition  tliey  make.  But  the  average  salary  does  not  represent  a net  sum.  It  is  calculated  indepeu- 
duntly  of  the  deductions  for  rent,  for  the  supply  of  fuel  in  the  winter,  and  sometimes  for  the  purehase  of  sum,  ^ 
apparatus,  in  the  shape  of  maps,  &c.,  to  which  eveiy  teacher’s  yearly  stipend  is  liable. 

248.  No  National  teachera  are  supplied  with  lioiiseroom;  none,  at  least,  of  scliools  under  Roman  Catholic  No  houses,  .is  a 
management,  with  the  exception  of  two : the  master  of  the  Ballymartle  National  school,  and  the  mistress  of  Provided 
tlie  girls'  school  at  Cloyne.  The  teachera  of  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Established  Chm-cli  are  more  frequently 

supplied  with  liouseroom.  I came  across  four  who  were  thus  supplied. 

249.  The  average  cost  of  rent  amounts  to  £7  per  annum,  some  teachers  in  Cork  paid  more,  and  some  in  the  Cost  of  rent  on 
purely  rural  districts  less;  but  in  no  case  exceeding  £20  per  annum,  or  falling  belo-w  £2  10s.  These  rates  tl»e average, 
of  jiayment  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  kinds  of  houses  occupied  by  National  teachers.  I should  be  glad  to 

approach  to  some  estimate  of  the  sums  jiaid  by  teachers  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  coal,  for  occasional 
repaii-s,  and  sometimes  for  ajiparatus,  but  I am  unable.  The  statements  made  to  me  by  the  teachera  were  so  loose 
and  Viigue  tliat  I could  not  gather  sufficient  data  from  which,  to  deduce  a law.  I must,  therefore,  content  myself 
by  giving  a few  particular  instances. 

250.  The  first  note  book  I take  up  gives  me  the  following  facts.  In  the  Blackpool  National  school,  Cork,  the  Examples 
master  lias  a salary  amounting  to  £43  2s.,  out  of  tliis  his  rent  for  the  year  1867,  £7  16s.,  had  to  be  deducted, 

and  the  folloxving  minor  sums  ; — 15s.  a year  for  coals  (for  which  though  tlie  pupils  subscribe  small  sums,  he  is 
responsible),  glazing  13s.,  brushes  for  cleaning  5s.,  share  of  subscription  got  up  amongst  the  tethers  to  defray 
the  cost  of  new  maps  5s.,  tablets  3s.  ^d.,  maldng  a total  sum  of  £2  Is.  fid,  to  which,  if  the  amount  for  rent 
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£7  16s,  be  added,  and  the  siun  £10  17s.  9d.  be  subtracted  fi-om  bis  gross  salary  (,£42  3s.j,  tbefiet  income  of  this 
man  would  be  no  more  than  £31  5s.  3d,,  out  of  which  he  would  have  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  and  his  family. 

2S1.  The  teacher  of  the  boys’  school  at  Passage  West  told  me  that  he  frequently  put  in  windows  at  his  O'wn 
cost,  not  wishing  to  trouble  the  manager,  and  showed  me  a large  map  which  he  had  bought  for  the  school,  but 
gave  me  no  figures.  At  Clogheen  village  school  tlie  teacher  says  small  expenses,  such  as  glazing,  whitewashing, 
&c.,  fall  on  him,  as  he  is  un^villing  to  trouble  the  manager,  who  is  responsible  nevertheless,  and  would  -willingly 
pay  if  applied  to.  He  named  2s.  as  the  sum  it  had  cost  him  to  have  windows  put  in  in  1867.  He  supplies  pens 
and  ink,  and  occasionally  books.  I saw  a boy  in  the  school  who  had  taken  a Pourth  Book  on  credit  from  him, 
and  steadily  refused  to  pay  for  it.  House  rent  cost  him  £3  per  annum,  and  his  salary  was  £34. 

2-52.  The  teacher  of  Smidayswell  National  school  infoi-med  me  that  he  had  to  i>ay  almost  the  whole  cost  of 
the  coals  used  in  the  winter  preceding  ray  -visit — but  he  gave  me  no  figures.  His  salary  is,  on  the  avei-age, 
about  £63  from  all  sources,  and  his  rent  £7.  I may  mention  here  that  he  is  maii-ied  to  the  mistress  of  a 
, National  school  in  the  countiy  about  twenty  miles  fi-om  Cork,  and  goes  home  every  Saturday,  for  which  he  told 

me  he  had  to  pay  car-  hire,  a weighty  item  of  expense  to  him.  In  one  or  two  cases,  I met  -with  comphunts  from 
the  teachea-s  of  being  obliged  to  give  requisites  of  books,  Sic.,  to  pupils  who  refuse  to  buy  them,  or  take  them 
upon  credit  and  never  pay  for  them.  The  teachei-s  are  afraid  (it  seems  to  me)  to  refuse  them,  as  the  children 
avould  leave,  and  thus  lower  the  average  attendance,  and  endanger  their  salaries. 

Sale  of  books.  253.  The  sale  of  books  requires  a notice  here.  The  present  i-egulation  which  makes  the  teachers  responsible 
■i'eachers  not_  for  a full  Supply  of  books,  acts  detrimentally  to  their  salary.  The  teacher  gets  a supply  of  requisites  for 

benefited  by  it.  lie  has  to  pay  ready  money,  though  at  tlie  large  discount  of  35  per  cent.,  but  o-wiug  to  the  univillingness 

of  the  children  to  buy  at  all,  or  to  their  unwillingness  to  pay  when  they  do  buy,  he  rejuains  out  of  his  mone^ 
while  the  books  remain  unsold,  as  they  do  fi-equeutly  for  months  togetlier,  or  loses  it  entirely  by  the  credit 
system  to  which,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  or  through  good  nature,  he  is  driven.  And,  at  any  i-ate,  -tlie 
amounts  come  in  in  such  driblets  that  they  are  not  felt,  while  the  sum  which  had  to  be  paid  in  cash  for- 
requisites  was  large  enough  to  be  felt  severely.  This  is  particidai-ly  the  case  in  small  schools,  where  th& 
books  are  more  frequently  given  than  sold.  Let  u»  take  tlie  case  of  a man  who  has  no  more  than.  £30  a year,, 

and  who  is  discovered  by  the  Inspector  to  have  a deficient  supply  wf  requisites.  According  to  the  Board’s, 

regulations,  its  officer  is  obliged  then  and  there  to  write  an  order  for  -wliatever  .amount  of  books  he  may  deem- 
necessary,  which  are  sent  down  from  Dublin  to  the  iifskrest  Model  School,  the  amount  being  deducted  from  the 


man’s  salary,  who  is  tlms  not  only  obliged  to  submit  to  the  deduction  fi-om  his  salai-y,  but  lias  to  wait,  as  I have- 
said,  for  mouths  before  he  gets  back  his  money  at  all,  the  length  of  time  he  has  to  wait  not  being  compensated 
by  the  25  per  cent,  discount  which  is  regarded  as  his  pi-ofit  An  luspQuior  told  me,  as  we  dSscussed  this  matter, 
that  he  would  very  much  rather  give  a man  the  necessary  money  out  of  his  own  pocket  than  put  the  regulation 
in  force  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  severely  would  it  be  felt. 

issisiiiass’  254.  The  average  salary  of  the  assistants  amounts  to  no  more  than  £25  per-  animm  for  mafes,  and  £20  per 

Hilaries  annum  for  females.  Tlioy  receive  nothing  beyond  this,  since  all  the  extra- receipts  of  the  schools  go  into  the 

prbicipal  -teachers’  pockets.  I found  only  taie  exception  to  this  rule- it  was  at  Queenstown,  where  the 
manager  requires  tlie  master  of  the  upper  scfiool  (No.  1,  as  it  is  called),  to-  pay  £4  a year-  out  of  tlie  school 
fees  to  each  of  the  assistants,  he  adding  £8  a year  besides.  These  two.  young  men  were  She  on^  assistants 
-who  received  anything  beyond  their  salaries.  It  would  be  impossible  for  tliem  to  lire  on  this=  pittance  did  they 
mot  live  with  their  parents,  as  several  do,  oc  receive  help  from  them  when  away  from  home,  or  by  private 
.tuition  make  small  and  fluctuating  amounts  by  which  they  eke  out  theii-  salaries. 

253.  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  the  exti-aneous  employment  in  -which  all  the  male  teachers  under  the 
employment  of  Board  are  more  or  less  engaged  in  order  to  suppoi-t  themselves  respectii-bly,.  or  to  live  .at  all.  The  staple  of  tliia 
teachers.  kmd  of  occupation  is  private  tuition,  either  at  home,  or  in  evening  schools.  Young  men  who  want 

Private  jo  acquire  a knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  book-keeping  to  fit  them  for  commercial  work,  or  to  compete  for 

tuition.  Gover^ent  appointments,  have  resoi-t  to  the  National  teachers,  who  are  less-  expensive  than  otBsrs,  and  probably 

not  less  efficient.  This  work  is  done  of  course  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturdays.  I met  a man  who  made  some- 
times £10  a year  by  surveying  laud,  and  regularly  employed  his  leisure  tima-ingi-ving  lessons  in  na-vigatfon  to  the 
captains  of  merchant  vessels  prepai-ing  to  pass  the-  examination  of  the  Bom-d  of  Trade,  and  in  other  brandies  of 
mathematics.  The  teacher  of  the  Clogheen  school  aben-e  alluded  to  was  engaged  for  nine  months  just  before  my 
visit  in  teaching  the  children  of  a gentleman  in  the  neiglibourhood,  for  which  he  received  £15>a  year.  All  the 
masters  in  Cork  were  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work„but  they  all  eoncun-eci  in  saying  that  the  uneei-tamty  of  the 
occupation  made  its  remuneration  too  fluctuating  to  he  counted  on  as  a fixed  item  of  salaiy.  It  is  not  vei-j’ 
National  uncommon,  I was  informed,  to  find  the  National  teacher  acting  as  postmaster  in  out-of-thc--\v»y  places.  I came 

teackers  upon  one  such  instance  at  Belgooley,  a small  -village  near  Kinsale,  where  the  teacher  of  the  school  is  postmaster 

postmasters.  receives  about  £3  a year  for  his  trouble.  And  at  the  Cove  of  Kinsale,  I tvas  informed  by  the  young 

teacher  of  the  school  there,  that  his  predecessor  had  been  postmaster  for  years  jn-evious  to  his  death.  An 
ingenious  man  may  employ  himself  in  miscellaneous  ways,  and  thus  inci-case  his  income,  the  teacher  of 
the  Ennkkean  school,  who  makes  something  by  mending  the  clocks  and  watches  of  the  neighbonriiood. 

T K f 1 256.  In  the  National  schools  in  connexion  avith  the  Established  Church,  the  teachers  ai-c  generally  engaged 

Sehool3°rf  to  act  as  clerks  or  sextons,  which  increases  their  salai-ies  considerably.  Thus  the  master  of  the  Ballintcmple 
E$tablished  National  school,  while  receiving  £24  from  the  Board,  has,  in  addition,  £10  a year  as  clerk,  and  a house  free, 

Church,  £g  ^ yga.r  from  the  managers,  and  an  allowance  of  £3  a year  for  coals.  He-  was  the  best  paid  tliii-d  class 

**  mau  I -witli,  his  net  salary  amounting  to  £49  a year. 

sextons.  2-57.  From  aU  that  I could  gather,  these  irregular  occupations  did  not  seem  to  brmg  much  increase  to  the 

Teachers  not  salaries  of  the  teachei-s.  They  would  not  of  course  make  any  relhible  returns  by  which  I might  have  been 

much  benefited  judge  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  affected  by  them.  But,  anyhow,  the  question  of  the 

^ sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  present  rates  of  payment  to  meet  the  demands  of  life  among  the  tetvehers,  and 

occupa  ions.  them,  besides,  to  maintain  tlieir  positions  in  such  a manner  .as  would  increase  the  res]>ect  of  the  people 

for  their  office,  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  they  are  able  to  earn  something  extra  by  work  done  out  of  hours. 
To  my  mind  it  Is  questionable  wliethcr  it  is  a good  thing  for  a teacher  to  be  obliged  to  continue  work  beyond 
offioiM  hours.  But  however  that  may  be,  the  real  question  is  simply  this,  are  the  National  teachers  of  Ireland 
adequa-toly  i-emuucrated  for  the  services  they  render  the  counti-y  in  educating  its  youth  ? Do  they  receive  an 
fhou^S  imut-  equivalent  for  what  they  do  1 This  is  felt  by  tliem  to  bo  the  real  point,  and  they  are  all  coucuiTent  in  the 
ficiOTtby  opinion  that  their  present  salaries  are  wholly  insufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  meet  even  the  bare  necessaries  of  lue, 
teachers.  and  to  enable  them  to  maintain  becommg  and  respectable  appearances.  Thoy  say  that  the  pi-eeont  scale  of  pa^j  - 

raentswas  fixed  when  living  was  much  cheaper  than  it  is  now,  and  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  cireumstivoecs 
of  the  country  generally.  When  the  National  system  came  fii-st  into  oxlstenco,  labour  was  less  valuable  -than  it 
is  j mecliauics  were  less  well  paid ; and  agricultural  labourers  did  not  receive  such  large  wages.  A.nd  in 
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keeping  with  that  state  of  things,  tlie  necessaries  of  life  wero  cheaper ; the  potato  had  not  failed ; the  exports 
of  the  country  were  not  so  numerous  j and  steam  communication,  which  stimulated  the  export  trade,  had  not 
raised  prices  in  Ireland  to  the  level  of  the  English  markets,  'fheir  salaries  were  then,  they  say,  more  in 
keeping  with  suiTounding  circumstances.  But  now  that  circumstances  have  changed,  no  alteration  has  been 
made  in  their-  case,  and  the  salaries  which  were  considered  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  existence  thirty 
years  ago  have  now  to  bear  a doubled  expenditure. 

258.  The  present  rates  of  payment  not  only  depress  the  teacher’s  life ; they  also  affect  his  position,  by  Teacher’s  posi. 

putting  him  in  unfavourable  contrast  with  mechanics,  the  Constabulary,  and  even  with  agricultural  labourers,  tion  and  in9u- 
•Tbo  majority  of  the  teachers  receive  salaries  inferior  to  those  of  the  Constabulary,  and  in  the  case  of  • 

assistant  teachers,  not  exceeding  those  of  well  paid  farm  servants.  A parish  priest,  writing  to  me,  says  on  this 

head,  that  the  payment  of  an  assistant  in  his  parish  is  not  much  more  than  that  of  the  class  I have  above 

mentioned.  The  dispropor-tion  between  the  rem_\rncration  of  the  National  teachers  and  others  less  well  educated, 

tends  to  bring  them  into  contempt.  Tlrey  are  looked  upon  as  men  who  can  do  nothing  else,  and  so  are  obliged 

to  be  content  -with  inferior  wages.  One  teacher  told  me  that  he  was  subject  to  much  aimoyance  by  the  jeering 

tone  of  the  young  men  of  his  village  about  his  miserrable  pay.  Then  again,  their  poverty  keeps  them  down  in  Poverty  keeps 

habits,  m manners,  and  in  thought,  to  the  level  of  those  who  surround  them,  and  to  whom  they  ought  to  be 

superior,  if  their-  influence  is  to  be  of  the  best  kind.  No  intelligent  observer  can  enter  the  majority  of  the  ^ 

National  schools  -without  feeling  that  the  highest  infliteuce  is  wanting. 

259.  There  is  absent  in  the  teachers  the  circumstances  of  good  manners  and  proper  dress,  which  go  a Remuneration 
great  way  towards  civilizing  children.  He  is  in  all  these  respects  on  a level  with  his  scholars.  How  can  he 

be  otherwise  when  hLs  pay  is  barely  sufficient  to  keep  himself  and  his  family  supplied  with  simple  necessaries  1 
They  feel  all  this  very  keenly.  There  is,  too,  a feeling  prevalent  among  them,  that  remuneration  work, 
ought  not  be  awarded  merely  in  relation  to  the  possibility  or  not  of  living  on  a certain  .sum,  but  should  be 
regulated  according  to  the  value  of  the  work  itself.  They  consider  it  only  fair-  tliat  the  same  principle 
•should  be  admitted  in  their  case,  as  in  the  case  of  those  above  them,  who  are  paid  for  their  services  not 
merely  on  a calculation  of  how  little  a man  may  live  for,  but  on  the  theory  of  the  value  intrinsically  of  his 
labour.  This  feeling  is  a sign  of  an  advance  in  civilization,  for  it  is  the  perception  of  the  moral  values  of 
things  as  apart  from  their  mere  material  relations.  I speak  chiefly  of  the  better  class  of  National  teachers, 
who  ai-e  indignant  that  theii-  skilled  labour  should  meet  with  no  higher  remuneration  than  the  labour  of  those 
•engaged  in  lower  spheres  of  employment. 

260.  Another  grievance  of  the  National  teacher  is  the  uncei-tainty  of  his  tenure  of  office.  He  is  liable  Uiieertainty  of 
to  be  dismissed  at  any  moment  without  notice,  and  for  no  fault.  The  manager  is  absolute,  and  the  teacher  tenure  of  office: 
entirely  at  his  mercy.  All  the  teachers  I saw,  even  those  most  happily  circiunstanced,  were  urgent  in  ® gue^ance. 
jn-essing  this  matter  on  my  notice,  This  rather  astonished  me,  as  I did  not  find  any  instance  alleged  of  the 

exercise  of  this  power,  but  on  the  contrary,  the  managers  were  all  praised  for  their  kindness.  I did  not  even 
meet  with  one  case  of  dismissal ; and  tlie  length  of  time  which,  on  the  average,  the  teachers  had  been  employed 
was  a pleasing  evidence  of  the  humanity  and  kindness  of  the  clergy.  I did,  indeed,  hear  of  cases  of  severity, 
but  they  had  oocuiTed  out  of  my  district,  and  I would  not  mention  them  were  it  not  that  they  were 
•quoted  by  the  teachers  as  examples  of  what  might  any  day  happen  to  themselves.  As  I was  passing  the  door 
of  a National  school  in  Cork,  the  teacher  rushed  out  and  told  me  he  had  a case  to  bring  to  my  notice 
illustrative  of  the  grievance  of  which  I speak.  I went  into  the  school,  and  there  I saw  a man  who  bore 
all  the  appearances  of  want  and  care  and  fatigue,  and  with  his  clothes  fast  going  into  tatters.  He  was  a 
National  schoolmaster  who  had  been  summarily  dismissed  to  make  room  for  another  person  who  could 
combine  playing  the  organ  with  teaching.  He  produced  a good  testimonial  from  his  late  manager,  testifying 
to  his  freedom  from  fault.  This  sudden  dismissal  involved  the  necessity  of  sending  his  wife  and  children  to  the 
workhouse,  where  they  were  when  I saw  him,  and  he  had  been  walking  from  place  to  place  in  search  of  work 
for  six  weeks  or  more.  He  spoke  with  gi-eat  bitterness  of  the  manager,  who  had  cast  him  adrift  for  no 
fault  of  his,  but  merely  to  suit  his  own  convenience.  The  teacher  of  the  Cai-michael  boys’  school  (Cork) 
told  me  that  he  knew  a young  man  of  the  firet  class  who  was  dismissed  by  his  manager  because  he  refused 
to  apologize  for  using  corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  an  unruly  boy. 

261.  As  the  matter  seemed  of  gi-eat  im])ortance  to  them,  I endeavoured  to  find  out  what  they  considei-ed  Remediespro- 
would  be  the  best  remedies  for  the  evil.  I found  that  they  considered  the  best  remedy  would  be  to  place 

their  appointments  either  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Board,  thus  rendering  them  liable  to  dismissal 
only  by  that  body,  or,  whOe  leaving  in  the  liands  of  managei-s  the  power  of  dismissal,  to  limit  it  by  speci- 
fying the  offences  for  which  it  could  be  used.  This  is  pretty  much  the  same  in  effect  as  the  former  and 
more  sweeping  plan,  which  has  in  view  the  ambitious  aim  of  making  the  National  teachei-s  members  of  the 
civil  service.  These  opinions  exclude  all  recognition  of  the  pi-indple  of  the  necessity  for  local  influence  in 
the  schools,  and  could  never  be  practicable  if  that  pi-inciple  continues.  If  the  whole  educational  administration 
were  changed,  and  a rigidly  centi-alized  system  take  its  place,  then  the  National  teaohere  would  natm-ally 
fall  into  those  relations  -with  the  central  power  wliich  they  now  desiderate. 

262.  But  constituted  as  Irish  society  is  now,  I cannot  but  think  that  education  must  have  an  intimate  Objections  to 
connexion  -with  religion,  and  so  long  as  that  is  the  case,  there  must  he  local  influences  in  the  schools,  chiefly  ‘kem. 
clerical  of  necessity,  but  also  embracing  (which  I hope)  more  of  the  lay  element  than  it  does  now.  Of  this  I am 

sure,  that  iu  the  present  temper  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  great  difficulties  would  arise  if  the  teachers 
were  to  be  independent  of  them,  and  especially  if  they  continue  to  originate  schools,  or  are  compelled  to 
raise  funds  for  their  support.  But  the  present  system  leaves  the  teacher  so  entii-ely  at  the  mercy  of  the  manager, 
that  somethiug  iu  justice  should  be  done  to  give  Mm  a little  more  independence,  if  he  is  to  be  not  entii-ely  the 
mouthpiece  and  creature  of  his  employei-s.  » , . , 

263.  Not  least  maong  the  giievances  of  the  National  teachei-s  is  the  absence  of  any  provision  for  them  in  their  Ab.^ence  of 
old  age  in  the  shape  of  pensions.  Their  small  salaries  put  it  out  of  theii-  power  to  jn-ovide  for  themselves  by 

saving  money,  and  when  incapacitiited  for  further  work,  they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon  but  the  woikhouse 
for  siqiport.  This  termination  of  their  lives  they  seem  to  consider  as  inevitable,  unless  some  provision  is  made 
to  secure  them  a subsistence  when  too  old  to  work  any  longer.  All  the  teachers  I had  anj-thing  to  do  with 
urged  the  necessity  of  tliis  as  an  act  of  justice.  They  have  rendered  services  to  tlieir  counti-j'  in  the  cause  of 
education  equal  at  least  to  those  of  the  soldier  and  sailor  who  are  prorided  for  when  incapacitated,  and  consider, 
therefore,  that  they  should  be  treated  with  the  same  considei-ation.  It  must  be  owned  that  the  demand  is  not 
exorbitant,  if  the  ground  on  which  they  make  it  is  woi-tliy  of  consideration,  which  I suppose  few  would  deny. 

264.  1 do  not  know  whether  tho  workhouse,  as  their  final  and  only  reftige,  is  a phantom  conjured  up  to 
frighten  people  into  acquiescence  with  thou-  %-iews  or  not,  as  I Lad  no  opportunity  of  judging.  I met 
with  no  cases  of  disabled  teachei-s,  although  I made  inquii-y,  nor  did  I oven  hear  of  a teacher  resorting  to  tlie 

II.  S 
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narish  for  relief.  I can  only  report  -what  I heard  from  men  who  had  inquired,  and  who  informed  me  tliat  the 
workhouse  registers  are  not  withorrt  records  of  National  teachers  whose  lives  were  ended  -within  their  walls 
And  looking  beyond  the  present,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  other  fate  can  await  persons  whose  means  ot 
livin<^  ai-e  for  the  most  part  barely  sufficient  to  meet  theii-  daily  wants,  much  less  to  enable  them  to  lay  up  a 
store^avainst  the  day  of  infirmity.  These  observations  will  help  to  throw  some  light  on  the  question  ot  the 
suimly  of  efficient  teachers  in  the  schools  on  wliich  I was  instracted  to  report, 
of  265  I suppose  by  efficient  is  meant  that  standard  of  excellence  as  regards  charactor,  ability,  and  previous 

preparation,  wliich  ought  to  be  fairly  expected  in  a teacher.  Now,  as  to  the  supply  of  toachers,  there  is  ^ yet 
teachers.  difficulty,  but  as  regards  their  efficiency  more  reserve  is  necessary  in  forming  an  opinion  il  my  interpretation 

of  efficiency  be  the  true  one.  , , , , , , » .1. 

266.  As  regards  the  intelligence  generally,  and  the  natui-al  ability  and  adequate  knowledge  ot  the 
teachers  as  a body  no  question  can  be  raised,  nor  respecting  their  attentiveness  to  their_  duties.  Jiut  as 
regards  those  things  which  constitute  real  efficiency,  namely,  an  acquaintance  inth  the  science  of  teaching 
as  expressed  by  the  word  education,  a moral  superiority,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  one,  to  their  scholars  and  their 
scholars’  parents,  systematic  maintenance  of  discipline  and  order,  the  possession  of  good  mimners,  neatness  m per- 
son and  dress,  and  a good  position  in  public  esteem,  and  lastly,  an  absence  of  any  physical  defects,  the  supply  of 
efficient  teachere  cannot  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  their  powers  as  educators  of  youth  my 
report  on  the  instructions  and  discipline  of  the  schools  will  give  some  idea.  , , , ..  ..1  • • 

Public  estimate  267.  The  bulk  of  the  teachers  do  not  appear  to  stand  high  in  public  esteem.  Much  of  this  is  oiving,  no 
of  teachers  low.  doubt  to  the  absence  of  good  order  and  discipline  in  tlieir  schools,  and  is  more  prevalent  in  places  where 
they  can  be  contrasted  ivith  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Christian  Brother,  the  religious  spirit  of  whose  pupils 
is,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  combined  with  their  good  maimers  and  conduct,  their  greatest  recommendatioii  I 
asked  a man  in  Cork,  who  was  apparently  a little  uneasy  about  his  son’s  imperfect  spelling  at  the_(dir^tmn 
Brothers’  schools  in  Peacock’s-lane,  why  he  sent  him  there.  He  replied,  because  they  taiight  lijin  religion 
better,  and  made  him  practice  it  better,  and  because  lie  was  not  so  rough  and  nide  and  dirty  the 
boys  were  who  frequented  the  ordinary  National  schools.  Another  man,  who  also  h^  las  children  -\ntli  the 
Chiistian  Brothers,  said  much  the  same,  but  added  that  tlie  mastere  of  the  National  schools  were  not  good 
examples  to  boys.  I found  in  three  places  a feeling  that  the  teachers  were  intemperato-Hjne  master  w<w  men- 
tioned to  me  by  name  as  being  intemperate.  I could  not  discover  even  through  the  agency  of  tlie  police  any 
real  ground  for  the  accusation.  His  appearance  was  against  him,  aud  when  I first  visried  his  school  he  was 
away  beinv  ill,  as  the  assistant  informed  me.  I went  to  his  house,  but  he  was  out,  and  on  the  tollowmg  day, 
when  I returned  to  examine  his  school,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  very  ill  with  a severe  headache.  H.s  eyes 
■were  anything  hut  satisfactoiy  in  appearance.  A young  merchant  who  had  been  educated  at  a National  school 
himself,  told  me  that  for  seven  or  eight  miles  in  every  direction  round  liis  native  town  the  tethers  v,ere 
either  kno-svn  or  said  to  be  intemperate.  In  one  town  which  I visited  the  teachers  bore  a poor  name  in  that  respect. 
There  are  many  exceptions  I know,  and  here  I am  only  trying  to  show  how  they  are  gouera,ily  regard^._ 
Absence  268.  Want  of  manner,  of  tidiness  in  dress,  and  proper  personal  cleanliness,  are  pat  drawbacks  to  efficiency, 

of  better  per-  and  there  were  too  many  such  instances.  Physical  defects  too  may  he  seen,  which,  whatever  tlie  other  excel- 
sonal  habits,  person  may  he,  should  be  a disqualification  to  become  a teacher  The  master  of  the  Shirkm 

Physical  -Mand  boW  school  was  humpbacked,  and  the  mistress  of  the  girls’  school  had  lost  a leg,  and  had  to  go  on 
crutches.  The  effect  on  the  children  of  such  sights  cannot  be  good.  No  great  care  seems  to  be  taken  to  select 
the  best  persons  possible  in  every  respect  to  fill  the  important  post  of  teacher.  _ • ..1  * xi. 

Managers  of  269.  The  managers  of  schools,  in  answer  to  a circular  which  I append,  generally  ^ 

schools  antici-  supply  of  efficient  teachers  at  the  present  moment  is  not  below  the  demand,  hut  ^ticipp  difficulty  in  gcttin 
pate  difficulty  They  chiefly  mean  by  that  trained  teachers,  who,  when  they  die  out,  -will  not  he  succeeded  by  others 

ifuateSv''  of  the  same  efficiLcy;  and  therefore  desire  to  see  such  cliauges  made  as  will  • facilitate  trainmg  But 
Sf  uLh^-s!^  others,  as  Dr.  Rice  of  Queenstown,  see  a difficulty  arising  out  of  the  growing  tendency  among  the  toachers 
to  emigrate.  The  education  which  a man  must  possess  in  order  to  become  a National  teacher 
gives  him  great  advantage  as  an  emigrant.  The  want  of  teachers  is  not  yet  felt,  nor  is  it  apparent, 
but  it  cannot  fail  to  come.  Already  at  Queensto-wn,  where  the  assistants  are  unusually  -well  paid, 
the  manager  informed  me  he  was  unable  to  fill  a vacancy,  owing  to  the  iimvillmgness  of  the  mpto  take  up  a 
work  which  begins  with  so  little  and  offers  such  poor  prospects  at  the  end.  At  one  of  the  National  schwls 
in  Cork  an  assistant  told  me  that  he  and  his  friends  were  only  waiting  to  see  whether  the  prept  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education  -a-as  going  to  do  anything  for  them,  and  if  it  did  not,  ^ 

America.  More  remarkable  still  was  what  was  told  me  by  another  man,  a pnncipM  teacher  of  firet  class, 
and  more  than  twenty  years’  service  under  the  Board.  Had  he  not  a family  he  would  emigra  a once,  e sai 
Presentinduce-  270.  These  facts  are  worthy  of  consideration.  For  if  it  is  desired  to  induce  a better  class  ot  men,  as  i-egm;d8 
inents  inade-  ability  to  become  -teachers,  and  not  to  be  obliged  to  accept  through  sheer  necessity  the  mtenor  m , 
quate  tenure  .^jn  become  teachers,  because  able  to  do  nothing  else,  the  circumstances  which  are  now  creating  so  mucu 
hence  discontent  among  them,  should  be  dealt  with  without  delay,  and  means  should  he  adopted  to  ob^ 

fOT  of  really  efficient  teachers,  attached  to  the  Government  of  the  country.  Two  things  are  ne^ssary,  the  establish- 

Establishment  ment  of  good  training  schools,  and  the  introduction  of  some  scheme  which  will  s^ure  adequate  remuneration 
of  training  ^ teachers  of  the  country  by  which  young  men  and  women  may  he  induced  to  become  teachers.  Ilie 
w-ttpr  nav  influence  of  the  National  teachei-s  should  not  be  overlooked.  , xt  x j • 

necessaV^  271.  The  teachers  possess  much  influence,  and  it  is  a dangerous  thing,  therefore,  to  have  them  estranged  m 

Alienation  of  feeling  from  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  country.  It  is  not  impossible  to  win  them,  and  it  w moss 
important  to  do  it.  Take  up  their  ease,  and,  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  endeavour  to  remedy  ^vUab 
is  raanifestly  imperfect  in  it.  Put  them  on  a level,  as  far  as  possible  with  the  circumst^ces  of  the  age  and 
advaZgeoua  country,  by  giving  them  the  means  of  living  respectably  and  comfortably,  and  by  helping  to  insure  them  some 
to  win  them ; provision  against  old  age ; and  as  the  Constabulary  of  the  country,  taken  from  the  pwple,  remam  loyal  md 
faithful  in  the  midst  of  an  infectious  atmosphere  of  popular  discontent,  so  will  the  National  teachers,  to^ 
^«id  he  done,  become  loyal  and  faithful.  Give  them  a real  interest  in  the  country,  and  they  will  soon  take  root  and  l^m  to 
identify  their  own  interests  ivith  its  stabAity.  I would  not  give  them  land,  for  remembermg  the  peculmi 
sensitiveness  of  the  Irish  mind  witli  respect  to  the  soil,  I think  it  -would  he  a danpreus  thmg  to  give 
of  men  who  ought  not  to  ho  necessarily  stationary,  for  obvious  reasons,  a gift  that  might  bring 
difficulty.  Besides,  there  would  be  the  temptation  to  devote  too  much  time  to  agriculture,  and  too  little  to  mo 
instruction  of  their  schools.  T would  remimerate  them  with  money  on  a scale_  proportionate  to  value  oi 
their  semnees.  But  this  involves  the  question  of  an  increased  expenditure,  which  I ad^t,  but  not  that  that 
increased  expenditure  need  fall  exclusively  on  the  public.  I think  that  society  generally  should  do  more  loi 
popular  education  locally  than  it  has. 
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272.  The  extent  to  -which  local  aid  should  go  woidd  be  a mattei-  for  considei-ation,  but  at  any  rate  the  amount 
that  would  be  derived  from  local  sources  would  go  a great  way  towards  supplementing  the  increased  expenditure 
w'liich  the  necessity  of  paying  the  teachei-s  of  the  primary  schools  more  liberally  would  involve.  But  the  expense 
might  be  kept  down  by  le^ening  the  number  of  adult  teachers,  and  by  employing  monitors  or  pupil-teachers 
more  largely.  The  number  of  assistants  is  above  that  of  monitors,  and  in  some  pai-ticular  cases  the  number  of 
certificated  teachers  in  one  school  is  out  of  all  proportion.  Thus,  in  a school  in  Cork,  in  which  there  was  an 
average  attendance  in  1868  of  112,  I found  no  less  than  3 certificated  teachers,  1 probationer,  and  1 monitor 
employed,  or  a teacher  for  every  22-4  boys.  In  England  one  cei-tifioated  teacher  and  one  articled  pupil-teacher 
would  be  considered  sufficient  in  a school  of  that  siae.  The  certificated  teacher  would  probably  receive  i90  a 
year,  and  the  pupil-teacher’s  pay  would  probably  amount  to  a sum  ranging  from  £8  a year  to  £20.  Half  of 
that  sum  -would  he  provided  by  funds  raised  locally,  aud  the  other  half  by  the  State.  This  diminu-tion  of  the 
numbers  of  certificated  -teacliers  would  also  be  economical  as  tending  to  lessen  the  expense  of  training,  if,  as  I 
hope  for  the  sake  of  Ireland  -will  he  the  case,  normal  training  schools  -will  be  established. 

273.  It  would  bo  a good  thing  if  houses  were  provided  for  the  teachers.  It  would  give  them  an  air  of  greater 
respectability  if  they  were  always  provided  with  decent  houses,  and  not  obliged,  in  country  places,  to  reside  in 
places  little  better  than  cabins.  With  respect  to  the  payment  of  the  teachers,  I have  come  to  the  conclusion,  derived 
from  my  examination  of  the  National  schools,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  principle  of  payment  by  results,  besides 
being  a sound  and  feasible  one,  is  the  one  above  all  others  best  calculated  to  bring  into  action  to  their  fullest  extent, 
■the  energy  and  ability  of  the  teachers,  and  to  improve  the  present  imperfect  condition  of  instruction  in  the 
Irish  schools.  There  is  a great  terror  entertained  of  it  by  the  teacher?  aud  the  managers  of  schools,  the 
former  preferring,  of  course,  to  have  fine  salaries  paid  them  unconditionally,  and  fearing  that  parents  -will  almost 
set  a premium  on  their  children  going  to  school,  and  the  latter  di-esiding  the  prospect  of  diminished  grants  to  be 
made  up  by  tlieir  own  exertions,  and  thinking  that  payment  by  results  necessarily  means  the  introduction  of  the 
English  system  of  providing  half  the  expenses  of  the  schools.  But  these  are  not  really  formidable  difficulties, 
and  would,  I think,  disappear  if  certain  exceptional  cases  wer-e  provided  for  in  an  exceptional  and  liberal  way. 
But  while  paying  by  results,  I think  there  sliould  be  a small  yearly  sum  atta^ihed  to  the  -teacher’s  certificate  and 
varying  with  it,  upon  %vhieh  he  might  always  depend,  as,  for  instance,  when  ho  first  takes  charge  of  a school, 
and  the  class  salaries  of  the  present  race  of  teacher?  should  be  left  intact  to  them. 

274.  Starting  -wi-th  a good  training  system  as  the  foimdation  of  an  efficient  educational  staff  in  the  country, 
I think  that  the  adoption  of  some  such  means  as  I have  in  the  course  of  these  remai-ks  su^ested,  would  go  a great 
way  -towards  famishing  the  country  witJi  a class  of  men  whose  influence  would  be  used  in  the  cause  of  peace  and 
oi-der,  and  who  would  he  employed  in  bringing  out  and  developing  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties of  the  youth  of  Ireland. 

275.  I have  reserved  the  teachers  of  the  Church  Education  Society  for  a short  notice  here.  The  masters 
and  mistresses  are  almost  all  young,  and  seem  to  be  of,  on  the  whole,  a somewhat  better  class  of  society  than  the 
general  run  of  the  National  teachers.  I did  not  think  much  of  then-  intelligence  or  of  their  capacities  as 
teacher?,  though  they  had,  with  two  exceptions,  been  edrrcated  at  one  or  other  of  the  training  schools  belonging 
to  the  Church  Education  Society.  Their  salaries  are  made  up  of  grants  from  the  Education  Society,  from  loc^ 
amounts  derived  either  from  the  donations  of  private  individuals  or  from  the  committee  that  govern  -their 
schools,  or  from  tire  parish  funds  for  discharging  the  duties  of  sexton  or  parish  clerk,  and  amount  to  on  the 
average  of  £35  a year,  -with  houseroom,  which  is  more  than  the  majority  of  the  National  teachers  receive. 

276.  Their  engagements  as  teachers  are  always  made  on  the  understanding  that  three  months’  notice  on 
either  side  is  necessary,  in  which  respect  they  are  better  off  than  their  fellow-teachers  -under  the  National 
Board.  The  clerkship  of  the  church  and  the  mastership  of  the  school  are  always  connected,  and  the  resigna- 
tion of  one  implies  the  resignation  of  the  other.  The  master  and  mistress  of  these  schools  ai-e  sometimes  mjm 
and  wife,  and  thus  combining  the  salaries,  aud  having  houseroom,  they  ai-e  very  well  off  In  Cork  and  in 
Bandon  their  schools  being  large,  atti-act  the  best  masters,  who  are  paid  very  liberally.  The  teacher  of  the 
Bandon  Model  School  is  by  far  the  best  paid,  and  the  most  efficient  man  of  all  those  schools  which  I visited 
in  connexion  with  the  above-named  society.  His  school,  indeed,  would  hear  favourable  comparison  -with  the 
best  of  the  National  schools.  His  salary  is  about  £130  a year  -with  houseroom,  and  is  derived  pai-tly  fi-om  the 
Erasmus  Smith’s  board  and  from  school-fees,  which  are  paid  regularly,  the  majority  of  the  childi-en  being  of  the 
middle  class.  The  mistress  of  the  female  training  school  is  also  well  paid,  having  £80  a year  and  apai-tments 
in  the  training  school.  Her  school  is  very  small,  and  is  faii-ly  conducted. 


Instbtjction. 

277.  My  remarks  on  the  condition  of  education  hi  the  National  and  other  schools  are  based  enth-ely  on  the 
results  of  a careful  indi-vidual  examination  of  a cei-tain  number  of  children  in  each  of  the  three  subjects  which 
form  the  staple  of  Primaiy  Education,  as  I have  no  confidence  whatever  in  the  system  which  prevails,  at 
least  in  that  pai-t  of  Ireland  which  I -sdsited,  of  taking  the  sho-^^  answei?  of  a small  upper  class  as  representing 
the  proficiency  of  all  the  scholars.  And  since  National  Education  is  meant  for  the  many  I was  doubly  anxious 
to  discover  how  far  its  benefits  were  being  reaped  by  the  majority  of  the  children  in  whose  behalf  schools  are 
founded  and  maintained  at  the  national  cost. 

278.  I examined  2,011  children  in  reading,  aud  nearly  1,500  in  -writing  and  aritlunetic,  including  every 
kbifi  of  school.  As  my  staudai-d  I adopted  the  system  of  the  Ee-rised  Code  which  regulates  the  examination  of 
children  in  England  for  annual  grants  to  then-  schools,  exceptis  excipkTidis.  The  children  attending  school  in 
Ireland  are,  in  each  of  the  5 classes,  of  a more  advanced  age  than  hi  England,  aud  their  natm-al  intelligence 
is  greater,  while  they  are  taught  on  a larger  scale  than  has  obtained  amongst  us  yet.  I therefore  widi-nM  the 
English  margin  by  exceeding  a little  our  English  rule  of  proficiency,  and  took  the  liberty  of  lowering  the  Irish 
standard  somewhat,  in  tlie  hope  of  striking  a just  balance. 

279.  I examined  52  schools  of  different  kinds  of  which  39  were  National,  6 were  conventual,  and  7 were 
connected  with  the  Churcli  Education  Society.  Of  the  39  National  schools  8 are  good,  11  ai-e  fair,  15  are 
moderate,  and  5 bail  Of  the  6 monastic  schools  one  may  be  considered  good,  4 fair,  and  one  bad,  and  of  the 
Chiu-ch  Education  schools  none  are  good  with  tho  exception  pei-haps  of  the  Model  Ti-aining  School,  3 are  fan-, 
4 are  moderate  and  3 are  bad,  so  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  do  not  come  up  to  the  second  standard. 

280.  The  character  of  the  reading  is  with  a few  honourable  exceptions  much  the  same  in  all  the  schools.  It  is 
tolerably  correct,  but  hon-ibly  monotonous.  There  is  great  fluency,  but  utter  disregai-d  of  stops.  Punctuation 
in  fact  seems  to  be  considered  as  an  useful  de-vice  for  catching  the  breath,  but  by  no  means  as  haviug  any 
necessary  connexion  with  tlie  meaning  to  be  conveyed.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  this  appeared  a 
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signal  instance  of  the  ill  effects  catised  hv  the  ^vallt  of  training  in  the  masters,  who  have  never  learned  any 
more  than  the  children,  that  reading  is  an  ait  by  which  information  is  conveyed  to  otheie,  and  not  merely  a 
vehicle  for  receiving  it  ourselves.  , . .1  , 

281.  The  children  who  compose  the  first  class  in  tlie  National  schools  are  many  of  them  under  six,  though 

rarely  ever  under  five,  except  in  some  of  the  convent  schools,  where  a few  cliildixm  under  that  age  may  be  seen. 
The  average  age  of  the  children  in  that  class  who  were  examined  was  about  seven.  Now  in  an  English  school 
those  approaching  six  would  be  expected  to  point  out  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  simultaneously.  In  Ireland, 
however,  I found  in  veiy  fev/  schools  any  infants  who  could  do  that  with  any  facOity,  while  the  chUdren  wlio^ 
were  reading  the  First  Lesson  Book  did  so  with  much  effort,  and  with  no  intelligence,  and  in  some  cases  failed 
to  read  at  all.  It  is  in  the  ordiuaiy  National  schools,  that  this  deficiency  is  most  noticeable,  owing  to  the 
absence  of  any  special  knowledge  of  the  method  of  teaching  young  children  which  exists,  and,  therefore,  of 
any  suitable  provision  for  theii’ instruction.  • • r 1 

282.  The  convent  schools  are  exceptions.  In  them  that  amount  of  elementary  instniction  is  found  to 
be  pretty  fairly  imparted,  owing  to  the  special  provision  which  they  are  able  to  make  for  the  infants.  But 
those  who  have  commenced  to  use  books  read  with  only  moderate  results.  The  children  in  the  lowest  cla.ss  of 
the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  read  better  tliau  those  of  a similar  stage  of  advancement  in  the  National  schools. 
Tlie  children  who  compose  the  upper  classes  in  all  the  different  descriptions  of  schools  read  with  fluency  and  accu- 
racy, although  their  reading  was  still  characterized  by  monotony  and  a general  disregard  of  the  niles  which  must 
be  observed  for  reading  to  he  good.  The  results  of  my  examination  of  the  same  class  of  childi-eu  in  the  schools' 
of  tlie  Church  Education  Society,  were  more  unsatisfactory  than  those  of  any  other  class  of  school,  except  in 
one  or  two  instances.  In  three  schools  I examined  a total  of  21  children  in  the  fimt  class,  and  of  that  numbei- 
only  1 3 could  read  monosyllables,  and  tlien  only  with  difficulty — their  average  age  being  8.  Indeed  througliont 
every  class  it  was  bad.  It  is  unintelligent,  frequently  unintelligible,  and  always  monotonous  and  untrammelled 
by  any  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  good  reading.  Its  inferiority  was  quite  remarkable.  There  are  two  exceptions, 
the  girls’  school  and  the  hoys’  school  .attached  respectively  to  the  male  and  female  training  schools  at  Bandon. 

283.  The  readmg  of  the  children  attending  the  convent  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools  Wiis  better  than  I found 
it  elsewhere,  which  is  due  to  the  membera  of  those  bodies  being  of  a better  class  of  society,  or  to  their  more  careful 
.study  of  the  rules  for  reading,  The  best  reading  I heard  w.os  in  the  Kinsale  Convent  school  j it  was  good  in 
every  class,  and  might  he  well  imitated  in  some  of  onr  heat  English  poor  schools. 

284.  Under  the  head  of  -writing  is  included  not  merely  proficiency  in  penmanship,  but  also  cori-ectncsa  m 
spelling  and  dictation.  Many  of  the  children  under  six  ai-e  able,  in  the  English  schools,  to  copy  simple  words 
and  lettei-s  from  a black  hoai-d,  and  all  above  six  are  expected  to  m-ite  lettera  and  figuras  fi-om  dictation.  The 
chOdren  of  the  corresponding  class  in  Ireland,  .as  a general  rule,  c.an  do  neither  the  one  nor  other,  with  the- 
exception  that  a few  of  the  highest  divisions  can  occasionally  frame  pothooks  ajid  hangers.  And  •writing  begins 
■to  be  practised  only  in  the  Second  Book,  when  a long  period  of  schooling  has  already  elapsed.  In  the  Second 
Book  the  children  are  all  able  to  irajiscribe  with  tolerable  correctness  on  slates,  a fact  -which  I found  so  constant 
that  I did  not  think  it  necessary  to  examine  some  schools  in  this  particular.  In  thri  subject  I desire  to  make- 
special  mention  of  the  S.  Presentation  Monastery,  of  the  Kinsale  convent,  and  of  Suudayswell  girls^  school. 
In  the  Thu-d  Book  the  dictation  is  good  as  regards  caligraphy,  the  lettei-s  being  clear  and  round,  a merit  which 
is,  no  doubt,  o-wing  in  a great  measure  to  Mr.  Yere  Fostei-'s  excellent  copy  books ; but  sjielling  is  generally  imper- 
fect, the  children  seeming  to  need  more  practice.  The  scholars  in  the  Fourth  Book  avrite  their  dictation  on  paper. 
I used  to  give  them  a passage  from  their  reading  book,  readmg  it  once  through  distinctly,  and  then  reading  out 
three  or  four  words  at  a time,  hut  never  repeating.  The  writing  in  this  class  was  very  rapid  and  their  spelling 
fair,  but  no  punctuation.  The  style  of  writing  was  easy,  perfectly  legible,  and  neat.  Mistakes  and  errors 
occun-ed,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  lower  the  per-centages  of  passes  in  this  class  to  any  extent.  If  the- 
hoys  were  in  the  habit  of  -wi-iting  on  paper  more  frequently  they  would  soon  overcome  whatever  defects  are- 
now  observable  in  their  work.  Them  poverty  is  said  by  the  schoolmasters  to  necessitate  the  constant  use  of 
slates  for  all  kinds  of  -writing. 

285.  Original  exercises  arevery  rare  in  the  majority  of  schools.  It  would  he  greatly  advantageous  to  mtroduce 
them  more  generally  into  the  National  schools.  The  scholars  who  compose  these  upper  classes  are  old  enough 
to  derive  real  benefit  from  the  practice.  It  would  bring  their  knowledge  of  writing  into  practical  use.  The 
plea  of  poveiiy  ought  not  to  be  considered  of  any  value  when  it  is  a question  of  spending  2d.  on  a copy  book 
in  which  to  do  the  exercises.  In  the  St.  Nicholas  male  National  school,  Cork,  the  plan  is  adopted  with  much 
success,  as  also,  I believe,  at  the  Carmichael  schools  in  the  same  city. 

286.  Writing  from  dictation  is  as  unkno-wn  in  the  first  cl.ossofthe  Christian  Brothers  and  other  schools  taught 
by  monks  or  nuns  as  it  is  in  the  National  schools.  Tliey  follow  the  same  plan  of  contenting  themselves  with 
teaching  the  children  to  frame  letters  from  copies  until  they  reach  the  second  class,  when  they  begin  to  practise 
■transcription,  at  which  they  are  fair  adepts  enough.  But  it  seems  to  be  a pity  that  the  work  is  not  made  less 
mechanical  just  when  they  are  able  to  use  their  minds  -with  advantage  to  its  develoj)ment.  To  copy  from  a 
slate  requires  no  effort  of  the  mind,  hut  to  write  from  dictation  requires  tlie  memory  to  be  brought  into  play. 

287.  Wliile  the  writing  of  the  upper  classes  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  and  the  Presentation  Monks 

schools  is  commendable,  hotli  as  regards  penmanship  and  accurate  spelling,  the  corresponding  classes  in  the 
nuns’  schools  are  not  so  satisfactory  in  consequence  of  the  little  practice  which  they  seem  to  have  in  it. 
Tlie  exercises  I set  them  were  original,  and  were  given  -with  the  -view  of  testing  how  far  then-  education 
was  being  carried  on  with  sufficient  solidity  to  make  it  of  practical  value  in  afterlife.  I regi'ctted,  how- 
ever, to  see  how  comparatively  superficial  it  was.  Girls,  who  could  have  written  a copy  in  a fairly  neat 
hand,  when  set  down  -with  a set  of  questions  to  answer,  failed  either  to  write  good  hands,  or  sjioll  cor- 
rectly, or  put  togetlier  two  or  three  sentences  of  consecutive  thought  iii  good  English.  Here  again  I must 
name  as  an  honourable  exception  the  convent  school  at  Kinsale,  where  the  exercises  of  the  girls  were  most 
creditable.  _ ...  v • 

288.  In  only  three  of  the  schools  of  the  Chnrcli  Education  Society  did  the  writing  rise  at  all  above  mediocrity, 
and  it  must  he  owned  that  in  two  of  them  real  excellence  was  attained.  They  were  the  Bandon  Female  Model  School, 
attached  to  the  training  school  for  mistre.sses,  and  the  boys’  school,  attached  to  the  male  traioing  school.  Of  forty- 
nine  whom  I examined  in  the  latter  school  no  less  than  ninety-seven  per  cent.  j)assed  successfully  in  that  subject. 

289.  In  the  Fh-st  Class  of  the  National  schools  no  arithmetic  is  taught  or  kno-wn  beyond  a knowledge  of  counting, 
and  (sometimes)  adding  small  numbers  together  in  it-s  higher  divisions.  This  is  curious  -when  it  is  rccollecteil  that 
the  children  are,  on  the  average,  nearly  seven,  and  that  the  similar  class  in  England  would  be  retpiircd  to  kno-w — and 
very  rarely  fall  below  satisfying  the  requirement — how  to  count  up  to  one  hundred,  to  distinguish  between  the 
figures  as  set  down  on  the  black  board,  and  to  add  and  subtract  mentally  up  to  ten.  This  fact  seemed  to  pass  the 
bounds  of  credibility  in  tbe  eyes  of  most  of  the  teachers  to  whom  I mentioned  it,  and  I fear  that  I seemed  to  a few 
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to  be  dra%ving  largely  on  their  powers  of  belief.  I recollect  one  man,  the  teacher  of  a country  school, 
saying,  when  he  heard  it,  “BegoiTa,  your  honour,  they  must  be  wonderful  children,  then,”  which  exemplifies 
what  I have  so  often  felt  and  said,  that  the  National  teachers  have  no  notion  of  what  can  be  done,  because  they 
have  no  opportunities  of  seeing  what  is  being  done  elsewhere. 

290.  In  consequence  of  that  neglect  of  arithmetic,  the  children  remain  longer  in  the  lower  classes  than  they 
should,  for  if  not  able  to  satisfy  the  Inspector,  when  he  holds  his  examination  with  the  view  of  promoting 
from  lower  to  higher  classes,  in  that  subject,  they  ai-e  left  behind.  And  I account  for  the  large  number  of 
children  of  an  advanced  age  in  the  second  class  by  the  fact  of  their  being  unable  to  rise  out  of  it,  owing  to  their 
very  imperfect  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  Tlie  passes  in  the  second  class  altogether  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
02'9  per  cent.,  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  per-centages  in  reading  for  this  class  are  high,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  deficiency  of  arithmetic,  dotation  is  defective,  and  accuracy  is  the  exception, 
the  rule  being  that  error  chai'acterizes  the  exercises  worked  by  the  childi-en. 

291.  The  same  phenomena  are  observable  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Presentation  monks,  Sameilefccts 

and  tlie  nuns’  schools,  with  this  additional  melancholy  feature,  that  the  cbOdren  who  compose  the  classes  in  m Cliristian 
question  in  those  institutions  are  all  much  older  than  in  those  of  a similar  position  in  the  ordinary  National  ot™er  $choo^ 
schools,  and  are  more  deficient  in  this  particular.  taught  by 

293.  By  reference  to  my  analysis  of  the  examinations  I held  of  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  the  “religious.” 
children  in  the  second  class  is  over  10,  and  that  in  some  schools  it  exceeds  12 ; and  the  following  facts  will 
show  how  poor  the  results  in  aritlimetie  were  in  these  classes. 

293.  It  is  grievous  to  know,  that  out  of  22  girls  in  the  second  class  of  St.  Finn  Barr’s  convent  school,  Cork,  St.  Finn  Ban’s 
of  the  average  age  of  10, 13  failed  to  do  the  following  simple  sums  in  addition,  stibfcraction,  and  multiplication  ; — 

79  8712  6079 

806  2305  6 

920  

294.  But  sad  as  such  a result  is,  it  is  nothing  when  compared  with  tire  state  of  arithmetical  knowledge  of  21 
girls  in  the  thii-cl  class  of  the  same  school,  ll'l  years  old  on  the  average,  who  failed  without  one  exception,  to 
work  the  following  easy  sums  : — 

£-  s.  d.  £ s.  d.  £ s.  d. 

7001  2 4 43  8 4 X 36  6)4214  2 3 

904  8 9 


295.  Nor  is  the  state  of  things  in  the  Queenstown  convent  school  much  better.  I examined  21  gii’ls,  9'4  Queenstown 
years  of  age,  taken  from  the  second  class,  setting  them  similar  sums  to  those  given  above,  and  only  8 were  able 

to  work  them  con-ectly,  but  of  that  number  2 were  merely  moderate,  and  not  creditable. 

296.  In  arithmetic,  the  Kinsale  convent  school  maintains  its  character' ; all  the  girls  whom  I examined  in  Kinsale 

the  2nd  and  3rd  classes  passed,  althoitgh  more  failures  occurred  in  the  higher  classes  than  I expected.  convent 

297.  It  is  curious  enough  that  while  such  wholesale  deficiency  is  noticeable  in  the  convent  schools  connected  ^ 
with  the  National  Board,  much  more  satisfactory  results  followed  my  examination  of  the  convent  schools  which 

do  not  stand  in  that  relationship.  I examined  two  such  schools  in  Cork,  one  of  them  belonging  to  the  nuns  of  unconnected 
the  North  Presentation  Convent,  and  the  other  to  the  Irish  Sistei-s  of  Charity  in  Peacock-lane.  In  the  foi-mer  Board  did 
place,  I examined  30  girls,  taken  in  equal  numbers  from  the  second  and  thii-d  classes  indiscriminately,  •whose  ages, 
on  the  average,  were  respectively  12 '2  and  13'S  years;  and  owing  to  their  advanced  ages,  I set  them  sums  twice 
as  difficult  as  those  set  to  the  schools  I have  meutioned  above.  The  second  class  passed  without  a failure, 
while  6 of  the  third  class  were  unsuccessful.  In  the  latter  school,  yet  only  in  its  infancy,  of  20  girls  who 
were  examined  in  arithmetic,  8 only  failed,  their  average  age  being  11 '5  years.  The  following  are  specimens 
of  the  sums  set  to  the  giiis  of  these  two  schools  : — 

864,521  9384)7840757(— 

439 

298.  I must  not  omit  noticing  also  the  disasters  which  attended  the  examination  of  tlie  48  boys  of  the  Christian 
second  and  third  classes  of  the  large  Christian  Brothers’  school  in  Pea.cock-lane,  Cork,  which  bears  a high  Brothers, 
rejiutation  there,  and  is  considered  to  be  tbe  ne  plus  ultra  of  school  excellence.  Twenty-seven  of  those  boys  Third  class, 
composed  tbe  division  of  the  third  class  examined,  and  their  average  age  reached  to  11 '5  years.  The 
following  sums  were  set  them  : — 

£ s.  d.  £ 8.  d.  £ s,  d. 

9001  3 4 78  8 5 X 45  40012  3 1^  -i-  5 

905  8 7J 


but  only  9 of  them  succeeded  in  doing  them  correctly.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the  Superior  informed  me 

that  most  of  these  boys  bad  only  just  been  promoted  from  tbe  second  class.  But  it  is  curious  that  boys  of  such 

Eui  age  should  have  been  so  long  in  the  second  class.  The  remaining  21  boys  who  were  taken  from  the  second  Second  class. 

class  were  on  the  avei'age  9'9  year's  old  or  in  roimd  numbei-s  10,  and  were  set  the  foUowing  sums  ; — 

87  8712  6079  x 6 

609  2305 

.570  

two  of  which  were  •worked  eon-ectly  by  only  10  of  tbe  boys. 

299.  In  the  South  monastery  school,  as  it  is  called  in  Cork,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Prcsentiition  Presentation 

Oirier,  the  aritlimctical  knowledge  of  the  second  class  was  very  fairly  satisfactory,  since  of  20  boys  of  an  average  school, 

age  of  10', 5 years,  only  6 failed  to  do  sums  similar  to  those  set  in  the  Christian  Brothere’  school;  but  the  “donal. 
third  class  showed  the  same  deficiency  as  tlie  other  schools  I have  above  mentioned,  for  of  28  boys  who  wore 
examined  only  13  were  able  to  do  the  sums  that  were  set.  This  school  is  in  connexion  with  the  Boar-d,  and 

enjoys  whatever  advantages  may  be  tliought  to  be  derivable  from  it — inspection  books,  &c.,  ifec.  Now,  these 
facts  are  doubly  remarkable  as  being  observable  in  schools  taught  by  people  ■who  have  made  education  their 
study,  and,  in  fact,  their  daily  occupation,  and  who  are  better  educated,  and  have  had  greater  opportunities 
than  most  of  the  National  school  teacher.s,  in  whose  schools  I must  own  I never,  except  in  very  e.xceptional 
cases,  saw  such  poor  results. 

300.  Arithmetic  in  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  is,  like  the  rest,  very  deficient.  In  table  B,  Church  Educa- 
Ji.  144,  it  may  be  seen  how  low  the  per-centages  calculated  011  my  records  of  the  examinations  of  their  schools  Society. 
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are  fallinc  very  much  belotv  the  numbers  -which  represent  the  propoi-tionate  success  of  ereiy  other  class  of 
school.  The  St.  Luke’s  Scriptural  school  bears  a high  name  among  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools.  I 
•was  asked  by  several  people  -whether  I had  seen  it,  -with  a manner  which  seemed  to  imply  that  something  like  a 
surprise  was  in  store  for  me.  I went  there  on  a very  wet  day,  most  unfortunately,  and  several  children  were 
away  and,  of  course,  the  most  advanced  among  them.  Only  20  boys  were  pi*esent  whom  I examined  leniently  j 
three'only  of  them  were  present  in  the  second  class,  of  the  ages  of  10,  7,  8,  respectively,  who  -were  ignorant 
of  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  knew  nothing  of  notation.  In  the  third  class  there  ^7ero  7 boys,  10 
yeaj-s  old,  on  the  average,  who  were  said  to  be  doing  long  multiplication  and  di-vision,  but  were  quite  unable  to 
do  either  well,  nothing  of  notation.  Of  11  gh'ls  who  wei-e  present  in  different  classes  only  one  passed 

in  arithmetic,  their  average  being  12.  . 

301.  The  fourth  class  in  the  National  schools  is  the  best  instincted  in  every  subject,  although  arithmetic  is 
always  the  weakest,  being  on  the  whole,  however,  not  discreditably  tauglit.  _ My  plan  of  examination  was  to 
give  invariably  a sum  in  proportion  and  practice,  and  sometimes  a sum  in  simple  interest.  The  follo-wmg  are 
examples  of  the  kind  of  sums  I was  in  the  habit  of  setting  : — 

1.  Find  the  value  of  237  civt.  3 qrs.  17  lbs.  of  sugar  at  £G  17s.  per  cwt. 

2.  A pensioner  received  in  1864  £23  7s.  4^c?. ; how  much  had  he  a day  ? 

3.  Find  the  interest  on  £728  16s.  Aid.  for  tliree  months  at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Occasionally,  wlien  there  happened  to  be  a fifth  class  I would  go  higher,  and  try  their  knowledge  of  decimals, 
or  -vulgar  fractions,  or  give  a problem  involving  some  mle  in  arithmetic.  These  trials  were  always  attended 
with  success,  , , . , ..  ^*1. 

302.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  of  the  success  which  seems  to  attend  the  insti-uction  ot  the 
moi-e  advanced  scholai-s.  I take  at  random  almost  fi-om  my  examination  schedules  4 schools  from  different  parts 
of  my  district,  male  and  female,  and  I find  that  only  2 failed  out  of  a total  of  37  who  were  examined  in  the 
fourth  class.  Much  aptitude  is  displayed  by  the  children  of  both  sexes  in  learning  arithmetic  when_  tliey 
reach  tlio  fourth  class,  and  their  quickness  and  genei-al  neatness  and  accuracy  were  remarkable.  I -visited  a 
rural  sdiool  about  7 miles  from  Cork  consisting  of  2 depaitments,  and  found  that  the  fourth  class  gii-ls  had 
gone  through  Barnard  Smith’s  Ai-ithmetic  very  nearly,  including  the  problems. 

303.  Tlie  Christian  Brothers  and  other  monastic  schools  were  in  a very  satisfactory  condition  as  regarded 
the  arithmetic  of  their  upper  classes,  who  are  soundly  and  extensively  taught  it.  Logarithms,  geometii^  and 
arithmetical  progi-ession,  ic.,  &c.,  are  frequently  read.  But  the  nuns’  schools  are  not  so  proficient.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  nuns  are  not  obliged  to  prove  their  knowledge  of  arithmetic  by  exammation 
before  teachmg,  and  hence  do  not  study  it  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  teach  it  thoroughly  in  its  higher  branches. 

304.  Except  in  the  cases  of  the  two  schools  attached  to  the  training  institutions  at  Bandon,  which  are  veiy 
creditably  taught,  the  upper  classes  of  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society  exhibit  as  much  deficiency 
as  the  lower  ones  in  aiithmetio  as  well  as  in  other  subjects. 
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Analysis  of  ExiLMINATION  of  certain  Conventital  Schools. 

305.  I examined  the  higher  classes  of  five  schools  upon  paper,  namely,  North  Piesratation  Convent,  the 
Kinsale  Female  National  school,  the  Peacock-laue  Chiistiau  Brothers’,  the  St.  Joseph’s  Female  National,  and 
South  Presentation  Monastery.  , , . , > ■ r ^ 

306  These  schools  I propose  to  analyze  at  greater  length,  giving  the  number  m each  of  the  higher  classes 
who  passed  good  fairly  good,  fair,  and  moderate  examinations,  together  with  the  average  age  of  the  children 
exaimned  in  each  class.  In  the  North  Presentation  Convent  School,  in  the  second-  class,  out  of  15  cluldren 
e=.ndned,  of  an  avenge  age  of  13-3  jeare,  in  reading  10  passed,  ia  siting  16,  and  m anthmetie  lo  In  the 
third  class  out  of  15  children,  with  average  13-8,  in  reading  10  passed,  m wntmg  10,  and  m arithmetic  8.  In 
the  foui-th’class,  out  of  15  children  examined,  whose  avei-age  age  was  14-6,  the  reading  of  14  was  good,  and  1 
moderate  • the  -wiiting  of  4 was  good,  of  2 fairly  good,  of  3 fair,  and  of  6 moderate ; the  anthnietic  of  1 only 
■sv'as  ffood^  of  2 fairly  good,  of  4 fair,  and  of  8 (more  than  one-half)  moderate ; the  geography  of  --  -was  good, 
of  2 fairly  vood,  of  6 fair,  and  of  5 modei-ate ; the  gi-ammar  of  2 was  good,  of  3 fairly  goo<^of  4 f^,  and  of 
6 moderate”  The  -writing  in  general  is  good,  at  least  legible,  though  rather  scra-vvly.  The  letters  about 
“ Corck  ” as  one  or  two  of  them  call  it,  are  very  poor,  only  consisting  of  two  or  three  lines,  one  proceeding  as 
far  as  “My  dear  sir and  some  not  being  commenced  at  all.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  is  particu- 
larly wortliv  of  attention.  , , , o -i  

307  Lithe  Kinsale  Convent  School  I examined  2 5 children  in  the  second  class,  whose  average  was  8-1  y^ra. 
Of  these  25,  aU  passed  in  reading,  aU  passed  in  writing,  and  all  passed  m arithmetic,  a marked  contrast  to 
cei-tain  schools  in  which  the  children  averaged  one-tliii-d  more  of  their  average  of  years.  In  the  third  cla^,  out 
of  19  chihb-en,  averaging  12  2 years,  all  passed  in  reading,  all  in  ivrituigbut  4 moderate,  a,nd  all  in  arithmetic 
but  6 moderate.  In  the  fourth  class  of  11  children,  averaging  151  years,  all  were  good  in  rea^g,  3 good 
in  -writincr  2 fairly  good,  and  the  rest  fair.  In  aiithmetie  5 were  moderate,  and  the  rest  b^.  In  gi-a-mmar , 

5 were  fa^ly  good,  and  6 moderate.  In  geography  4 were  good,  3 fan-ly  good,  1 fmr,  and  3 moderate.  In 
the  fifth  class  of  11  girls  (monitors),  averaging  17-0  years,  who  were  reading  the  whole  of  the  I^fftli  Book,  9 
were  good  in  reading,  and  2 fair.  In  wiiting  6 were  good,  4 fau-ly  good,  1 fair.  In  ari^ctic  1 was 
ffood  2 fairly  good,  6 fair,  and  2 moderate.  In  grammar  7 were  good,  3 fairly  good,  and  1 fan-,  in  geo- 
irapby  8 were  fairly  good,  2 fair,  and  1 moderate.  Tlio  handivritmg  in  this  school  is  -very  good  the  spellmg 
not  so  eood  The  lettera  show  considerable  intelligence,  but  there  is  great  sameness  of  style.  Most  ot  them 
introduce  theii-  description  of  tlie  toivn  of  Cork  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner,  winch  is  not  the  case  m other 

schools.  Convent  I examined  in  thesecond  class  25  children,  who  were  readmgtheSecoud 

Book,  but  oidy  up  to  page  125.  Their  average  ago  was  11-4  years;  and_15  were  «6ove  12  years  a fact  to 

which  I dirert  special  attention.  Of  these  14  passed  in  reading,  1 1 in  wntmg,  and  9 in  arithmetic.  In  the  foui-th 
class  I examined  4 children,  averaging  12-5  yeai-s.  Of  tliese  3 passed  fau-ly,  and  1 moderately  in  rea^g,  3 f^ 
and  1 moderate  in  writing.  In  arithmetic  all  moderate.  In  geogi-aphy  3 moderate,  and  1 fair ; and  m ^ainmar 
the  same.  Inthe  fifth  class  of  23  children,  averaging  12-5  yeai-s,  in  reading,  8 were  good,  8 fauly  good,  3 fair,  and 

6 moderate  • in  -vmtine  3 good,  3 fairly  good,  13  fair,  and  4 moderate ; m arithmetic  4 good,  8 fau-ly  good,  8 tair, 
Ld  3 moderate ; in  grfnmfar  7 fair,  and  16  moderate ; and  in  geography  17  fail-,  and  6 moderate.  The  papers  are 
not  very  tidy ; the  geography  is  poor ; and  tho  letters  weak  both  in  substance  and  composition,  ihe  hana- 
writing  also  is  decidedly  bad.  There  is  a room  for  needlework,  overcrowded  by  about  twice  os  many  gn-ls  as 
there  ought  to  be.  The  needlework  is  vei-y  good. 
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309.  Out  of  20  children  -whoni  I examined  in  the  second  class  of  the  South  Presentation  Monastery  School, 
averaging  10-5  years,  18  passed  in  reading,  15  in  writing,  and  14  in  arithmetic.  In  the  third  class  of  28 
boys,  averaging  12'6  yeai-s,  25  passed  in  reading,  17  in  writing,  and  13  in  arithmetic.  In  the  fourth  class 
of  10  boys,  averaging  14'3  years,  4 were  good,  3 fairly  good,  and  3 fair,  in  reading;  3 faiiiy  good,  6 fair, 
and  1 moderate  in  writing ; and  4 fairly  good,  5 fair,  and  1 moderate  in  arithmetic.  In  geograi>hy,  1 good, 
8 fsiir,  and  1 moderate;  in  grammar,  1 good,  5 fair,  and  4 moderate. 

310.  In  the  fifth  class  of  6 boys,  averaging  15-8  yearn,  in  reading  4 were  good,  1 fairly  good,  and  1 fair; 
in  writing,  4 fairly  good,  1 fair,  and  1 moderate ; in  arithmetic,  1 good,  3 fail’,  and  2 moderate ; in  grammar, 
2 good,  2 fair,  and  2 moderate  ; in  geography,  1 fair,  and  5 moderate. 

311.  The  papers  ai-e  -written  with  a fair  amount  of  distinctness;  the  letters  do  not  display  much  indivi- 
duality ; but  the  composition  is  tolerably  good,  though  there  is  very  little  of  it.  It  is  a curious  fact  that 
whDe  almost  all  the  boys  remark  tlie  public  buildings  and  the  adaptation  of  the  harbour  for  commerce,  no 
one  notices  the  climate,  the  popiilation,  or  the  history,  and  only  one  or  two  its  natural  beauty.  In  this  school 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  only  one  or  two  put  their  letters  into  pi-oper  form.  Amongst  extr-a  subjects  taught 
in  the  higher’  classes  are  book-keeping,  mensuration,  Euclid,  &c.  A few  boys  could  draw  elementary  figures 
and  scrolls  pretty  well. 

312.  In  the  second  class  of  the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Peacock-lane,  Cork,  out  of  29  boys, 
averaging  9’9  years,  whom  I examined,  18  pa^ed  in  reading,  14  in  -writing,  and  9 in  arithmetic.  The 
-^veakiress  of  the  number  who  jrassed  in  arithmetic  is  remarkable,  comparing  the  high  average  of  the  age  of 
boys  examined  with  the  easiness  of  the  sums  that  were  given — three  rows  of  figures  to  be  added,  not 
exceeding  hundreds — sirbtr’action  up  to  thousands,  and  di-vision  of  thousands  only  by  6.  In  the  third  class  of 
27,  averaging  11’5  years,  24  passed  iir  reading,  17  in  -writing,  and  10  in  arithmetic. 

313.  In  the  four-tlr  class  of  93  boys,  averaging  13'1  years,  in  reading  42  were  good,  18  fairly  good,  16  fair, 
and  17  moderate.  In  writing,  17  were  good,  24  fair’ly  good,  29  fair,  and  23  moderate.  In  arithmetic,  32 
were  good,  30  fairly  good,  17  fair,  14  moderate.  In  grammar,  27  good,  11  fairly  good,  31  fair,  and  24 
moderate.  Irr  geography,  33  good,  9 fairly  good,  15  fair’,  and  36  moderate  (or  bad). 

314.  The  paper’s  are  distinctly  -written,  hut  neither  questions  nor  answer’s  are  numbered,  and  the  paper  is 
-written  on  both  sides.  The  geography  is  peculiar — one  boy  infor’mrng  us  that  “Kyaf”  (meaning  Kieff,)  “is  a 
prxrvenc  in  Scotland,”  and  another,  that  “Lucer’n  is  one  of  the  states  in  North  America.”  A curious  mistake 
is  made  by  almost  all  in  calling  Switzerland  “ S-witzerald.”  Tire  letters  display,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
greatest  variation  in  character.  They  are  for  the  most  part  ratlrer  above  what  one  would  expect  from  such 
children,  or  mther  they  give  indications  of  a good  style  in  the  future ; generally  speaking  they  ar-e  very  short, 
consisting  of  but  two  or  three  sentences.  Those  which  are  more  ambitious,  are  by  no  means  the  best.  Those 
which  purport  to  give  information,  .are,  as  may  be  supposed,  better  of  their  kind,  than  those  which  attempt 
refiection. 

315.  In  the  second  class  of  St.  Joseph’s  Convent  school,  Cork,  of  14  girls,  averaging  lO  o year’s,  5 passed 
in  reading,  10  in  -writing,  and  1 in  arithmetic.  In  the  third  class  of  12  girls  averaging  13'4  years,  6 passed 
in  reading,  9 in  writing,  and  6 in  arithmetic. 

316.  In  the  foiudh  class  of  12  gii’ls  averaging  14  years,  2 were  good,  3 fairly  good,  3 fair,  and  4 
moderate,  in  reading;  7 were  fair,  2 fairly  good,  and  2 modei’ate,  in  -writing;  1 fair,  and  11  moderate,  in 
arithmetic.  In  grammar,  5 were  fairly  good,  6 fail’,  and  1 moderate ; in  geography,  6 were  fairly  good,  3 fiiir, 
and  3 moderate.  The  arithmetic  seems  to  he  most  defective  in  this  school.  The  papers  are  tolerably  well 
written  hut  untidy  and  blotted.  The  letters  were  not  written  at  all. 

317.  Tlie  folio-wing  schools  may  be  dismissed  more  briefly,  notice  being  taken  only  of  those  points  in  which 
there  is  sometlung  unusual. 

318.  Cloyne  Male  National  School. — In  this  school,  circulating  decimals,  double  proportion,  and  advanced 
interest  are  taught. 

319.  Queenetovm  Male. — Geometry  and  mens-uration  are  taught.  The  reading  in  the  third  class  was  very 
poor  fmd  monotonous  and  -without  intelligence.  Grammar  in  half  the  class  fair,  the  rest  moderate.  Geography 
(Europe)  good.  Answering  on  subjects  of  reading  lessons  very  poor  and  wanting  in  intelligence. 

320.  Clogheen,  near  Cork. — Reading  very  indistinct  Children  do  not  exhibit  any  intelligence — mere  parrot 
knowledge.  Second  and  tliiixl  classes  not  up  to  the  mark  in  arithmetic.  Writing  inferior  to  most  other 
schools.  Spelling  bad.  First  class  better  in  reading.  The  master  supplies  ink  and  pens.  Writing  is  in  some 
cases  suspended  o-wing  -to  the  uu-willingness  of  the  children  to  buy  pens.  Pens  are  frequently  borrowed 
of  their  neighbours.  I saw  one  boy  who  has  borrowed  the  Fourth  Reading  Book  and  steadily  refuses  to 
buy  it. 

321.  Castlemartyr  Male. — The  childi’en  of  this  school  are  remai’kably  well  and  soundly  taught ; they  read 
better  than  usual  in  National  schools.  They  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  in  their  lessons,  and  express 
themselves  with  gi’cat  clearness  and  precision.  Grammar  is  -well  advanced  and  syntax  is  kno-wn  in  the  third 
class.  The  geography  is  excellent,  "rhe  dictation  was  not  read  first  as  was  usual,  but  only  one  gii’l  made  a 
mistake.  The  foiirth  class  was  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 

322.  Cove  of  Kinsale  National. — First  class — firet  division  know  nothing;  second  di-vision  read  words  of 
thi’ee  letters  in  First  Book  badly.  They  cannot  count  or  add.  The  second  class  read  fairly  hut  monotonously. 
Grammar  embraces  the  noun  only.  Geography  nil.  As  a specimen  of  the  amount  of  meaning  which  they 
attach  to  their  reading,  I may  mention  that  “ocean”  was  defined  as  an  “island,”  and  a “continent,”  In 
arithmetic,  they  can  only  add  as  far  as  1,000.  In  the  second  division  the  reading  was  fail’,  but  no  meaning 
was  attached  to  the  words.  Grammar — they  knew  nothing  of  the  definitions.  In  the  third  class  the  reading 
was  better,  4 convent  girls  read  and  answered  questions  remarkably  well.  The  spelling  was  good  and  they 
understood  something  of  the  meaning  of  -words.  Grammar  moderate.  Geography  bad;  c.y.,  the  Shannon 
was  said  to  “run”  into  the  Pacific ! Nothing  was  known  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  or  of  France — Scotland  said 
to  be  in  France.  Aritlimetic  was  bad — only  to  simple  di-vision  not  including  long  multiplication. 

323.  Kinsale,  No.  1,  Male. — ^The  firat  class  in  all  divisions  was  bad.  The  first  division  knowing  nothing 
of  the  alphabet,  nor  of  counting.  The  second  division  read  woHs  of  two  letters  very  imperfectly.  No  counting 
done,  They  could  not  distinguish  the  davu  of  the  week.  The  tiiii’d  division  read  badly,  count  to  ten  wretchedly 
and  know  nothing  of  the  days  of  the  week.  They  answered,  however,  questions  in  their  lesson.  Writing,  nil,  tlie 
letters  being  copied  either  very  imperfectly  or  not  at  all.  In  the  second  class,  the  first  di-vision  read  and 
explain  badly,  No  grammar  or  geography.  In  the  second  di-vision,  no  gi’ammar  nor  explanation  in  spelling, 
nor  geography.  Ocean  taking  the  apparently  popular  form  of  an  “island”  or  a “ continent,”  Third  division — 
explanations  poor,  grammar  nil,  spelling  moderate,  geography  and  definitions  imperfect.  In  the  third  class,  the 
explanations  were  moderately  done,  the  grammar  and  geography  moderate,  but  the  dictation  bad.  Fourth 
class — umvhle  to  work  a sum  in  proportion ; gi’ammar,  fair ; geography,  nil,  St.  George’s  Channel  being  con- 
sidered to  be  the  east  boundary  of  Europe,  and  the  Rhine  to  flow  into  the  Mo'diteiTanean. 
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«i«  324  St  Mary's  Convent,  Queenstovm.—T!he^  third  class  read  better  tbau  usual,  not  so  the  monitors.  There 

Conveni,  was  a Httle  ni^pronundation.  The  explanation  of  woi-ds  and  of  the  lesson  good.  Grammar  fan-. 
Queenstown.  aeooranhv  of  Ireland  only  moderate.  Arithmetic,  notation  to  tens  of  thousands  tan-.  _ the  class  was  oiUy 
iust'’promoted.  In  the  second  class  the  answei-s  were  very  bad,  not  much  intelligence  displayed.  Geography 
'bad.  Nothing  was  knoAvn  of  Europe. 

St  Nicholas’  325  St.  Nicholas'  Female  Infant.— The,  first  class  count  badly,  and  know  nothing  of  addition.  Second 

female,  infant,  class— reading  good,  writing  good,  arithmetic  fair,  especially  notation.  Multiplication  table  not  known, 

Nicholas’  326.  St.  Nicholas'  Preparatomi  Jfafe.^econd  class  read  badly,  writing  bad,  grammar  fairly  good,  anttmetic 
male  pro-  faii-ly  good,  geogi-aphy  bad.  Third  class  read  tolerably  well,  giammar  bad,  adjectives  being  confused  ivith  con- 
paratory.  hmctions ; geography  bad,  arithmetic  bad.  , , ^ i ■ n 

St  Nicholas’  327.  St.  Nicholas'  J/afe.— Fii-st  class— the  days  of  the  week  were  not  kno^vn  tis  such,  but  mechanically, 
male,  Tlie  oliildren  could  not  say  what  happened  in  winter,  and  the  months  were  not  fully  understood.  In  the 

second  class  geography  and  grammai-  were  good,  Third  class  geography  moderate.  Fourth  ol^a  granimm- 
good.  Fourth  and  fifth  classes — gi-ammar,  geogi-aphy,  and  geometry,  to  Second  Book,  composition  and  the 
usual  gi-ammatical  exercises  are  done  on  paper.  Analysis  and  book-keeping  are  taught,  Ans%vermg  in  every 
subject  was  veiy  satisfactory,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  tables  on  pages  140,  144.  , t,  • 

Passage  West,  328.  Passage  West. — Four  boys  learn  geometry,  one  mensuration.  Drawing  is  to  be  taught.  Reading  in 
male.  the  fii-st  class  is  accurate,  spelling  good.  Tlie  firet  division  write  letters  and  figures,  and  have  commenced 

notation,  and  add  up  to  ten.  v ,.•  » i • 

Skibbercen,  329.  Shibbereen,  No.  1,  Male. — In  tlie  second  class  spelling  is  good  and  giammar  bad,  an  adjective  being 
No.  1,  male.  defined  as  a “verb”  or  “ abverb.”  No  intelligence  exhibited  in  the  use  of  words.  Geography  modei-ate,  only 
the  outhues  of  the  world.  Multiplication  table  good,  money  good,  weiglits  and  measures  bad,  notation  fair. 

Third  class 'Grammar  moderate,  dictation  bad,  writing  bad  and  crooked,  woi-ds  not  spelt  properly,  e.g., 

“inimies”  fo°  enemies,  and  “prey”  for  “prey.”  Arithmetic  not  good,  failed  in  compound  division.  Mental 
arithmetic  good,  geography  bad,  particulai-ly  of  Ireland.  Fourth  class— reading  moilerete,  arithmetic  good, 
dictation  fakly  good,  gi-ammar  moderate,  and  geography  moderate. 

Skibberecn,  330.  Shibbereen,  No.  3,  Infants.— Tnst  class  read  monMyllables  painfully  slowly,  spelling  each  woi-d,  some 
No.  3,  infants,  knowing  their  letters  if  suddenly  clnuiged.  Addition  bad,  espeeuiUy  in  lower  division.  Senior  division 
answei-s  questions  and  spells  well.  'Writing  on  slates  poor.  Second  class,  first  division  read  very  well,  and 
answer  questions  with  much  intelligence.  Grammar  fair,  geogrepliy  very  poor, 
c,  p , • 1 ’ 331  St  Patrick's  Infants',  C'orA.— Reading  of  school  in  generel  bad.  Second  class  especially  could  hardly 

infauts’sebool,  speU  any  of  the  woi-ds  of  the  lesson.  Arithmetic  of  fii-st  division  bad.  They  can  repeat  addition  table  by  rote, 
Cork.  but  cannot  add  as  an  exercise  of  reason.  Arithmetic  of  second  division  accurate  and  repid.  _ 

Church  332.  The  Ballymoney  school,  near  Bandou,  and  connected  with  the  Cluireh  Education  Society,  was  the  worat 

Education  of  any.  Not  ontthii-d  of  the  children  pas-sed  in  reading,  not  one  quarter  in  arithmetic,  although  more  than 
Ballymoney  kalf  were  above  12  yearn  of  age.  _ ^ , -,j  n x ^ 

tChnrch  333  Church,  (7or7c.— In  the  second  class,  average  age  9,  notation  was  wretched,  children  could  not  set 

Cor’u  ’ down  thousands.  The  wilting  slovenly,  mistakes  uncorrected  in  the  copy-book.  Geography  almost  unknown, 

though  professedly  taught ; e.g.,  “ London  said  to  be  on  the  Liffey,”  he.  Tliird  class  could  hardly  read  at  all,  but 
were  quick  at  answering  questions  in  reading  lessons,  though  unable  to  express  themselves  in  a consecutive  manner. 

334.  Baltimore. ^Tlie  first  class  read  fairly  and  write  badly ; they  could  not  form  tlieir  letters.  Second 

Baltunorc.  ^ copy-books  untidily  and  with  a want  of  freedom  ; 

arithmetic,  notation  to  hundreds  ; multiplication  of  two  figures  ; short  dhision  commenced.  Third  class  read 
badly,  no  gi-ammar  at  all ; geography  moderate ; definitions  hardly  known ; writing  moderate. 

BaudoD  335-  Bandon  Female  Trainirig: — Fii-st  class,  writing  good  (woixls  and  figures),  equal  to  fii-st  standard  in 

female  ’ England  ; generel  knowledge  moderate.  Second  class  generally  good,  except  gi-ammar.  Tbii-d  class,  reading 

Training.  -wi-iting  good,  arithmetic  low  for  third  class ; no  compound  rules,  long  division  being  the  limit  j grammar 

respectable,  geography  veiy  fail-.  , - , , » 

Bandon  model  336.  Bandon  Model  Training  5c7iOo7.— Second  class  had  proceeded  as  far  as  reduction,  thii-cl  class  as  fai- 
Trainiiig  as  proper  fractions,  fourth  class  interest,  decimals  and  proportion.  The  higher  classes  learn  vulgar  fi-actions, 

school.  Baraard  Smith’s  problems,  and  mensuration.  First  class,  reading  bad,  no  knowledge  of  what  they  had  read. 

Second  class,  grammar,  up  to  verb  and  adjective,  moderate.  Third  class,  arithmetic  moderate,  geogi-aphy  fair. 
HidletoD.  337.  Midleton. — First  class,  arithmetic  bad,  general  knowledge  most  imperfect ; second  class,  reading  wretched, 

low  toned  and  inaccurate,  arithmetic  poor,  only  to  simple  subtraction,  done  by  only  half  the  class ; geography 
moderate,  Pyi-enees  described  as  “ dividing  Fi-ance  from  England,”  and  North  Sea,  as  “ situated  in  Ireland 
definition’s  not  well  known.  Thiixl  class,  reading  fail-,  dictation  nil,  words  being  mutOated,  notation  unknoivn, 
millions  being  written  for  tliousands. 

St.  Luke’s  338.  St.  Luke's  Scriptural  School. — ^Tbis  school  is  inspected  by  the  Church  Education  Inspector  whose  report 

Scriptural  j I only  saw  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  classes,  the  elite  were  away,  prodigies  I infer  from  report  011 

scliool.  algebra  I can  only  say  that  the  children  of  the  second  and  third  classes,  though  examined  leniently,  acquitted 

themselves  disgracefully,  tlie  arithmetic  was  miserable  in  both,  a boy  in  the  second  class,  wlio  was  said  to  he 
doing  division  could  not  do  subtraction,  and  the  third  class  boys  no  higher  than  long  division,  some  in  multi- 
plication of  three  figures,  which  they  could  not  do,  no  notation.  The  reading  was  -wretched,  indistinct,  and 
■without  intelliiyence,  in  some  instances  the  words  were  miserably  mutilated.  The  third  class  did  dictation  but 
poorly,  with  many  mistakes.  Gremmar  bad,  “of”  called  a noun,  adjectives  called  verbs.  Master  defended 
himself  by  saying  the  boys  had  been  only  just  promoted  into  higher  classes ; I made  allowance  for  this,  but 
the  children  were  unable  to  do  anything.  The  fourth  class  was  rather  better  in  reading,  grammar  better,  as 
far  as  distinguishing  parts  of  speech,  but  no  syntax,  arithmetic  poor,  all  failed  in  2>roportion ; a sum  involving 
a leap  year  was  given,  which  one  and  all  made  to  contain  466  days ; a simide  sum  in  practice  was  given,  but 
• Girls’  acliool.  half  did  it  incon-ectly.  Girls’  school  worse,  dictation  miserable,  except  in  a few  instances ; and  i-eading  of 
third  class  quite  unintelligible.  Geography  poor,  arithmetic  of  second  and  third  classes  nil,  fourth  not  doing 
higher  rules  than  compound  iiuiltiplication.  In  the  second  class,  average  age  8,  none  passed  in  any  subject. 
In  the  third,  out  of  7 children  average  age  10,  in  reading  2 passed,  in  writing  none,  and  in  arithmetic  2.  In 
the  fourth  class  of  10  cliildren,  average  age  11 -4,  in  reading  4 passed,  in  writing  4,  and  in  aritlimetic  1.  In 
the  girls’  school  there  wei-e  11  examined,  3 in  the  second  class,  average  age  10-7,  3 passed  in  reading,  none 
in  writing  or  arithmetic  ; 4 in  the  third  class,  age  9-8,  none  passed  in  rciKling,  1 in  writing,  and  1 in  arithmetic. 
In  the  fourth  class  of  4 girls,  3 passed  in  readmg,  1 irr  writing,  ami  1 in  aritlimetic.  Their  average  age  was 
12'8  years. 

HiMier  339.  Besides  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instmetion,  in  the  National  schools,  and  in  all  others,  grammar  and  gco- 

suQecU.  graphy  are  taught  in  every  class  above  the  lowest.  And  in  the  upjier  classes  it  is  the  almost  universal  rule  to 

find  the  higher  niles  of  arithmetic,  such  as  interest,  compound  propor-tion,  geometrical  progression,  learnt 
by  a few  scholars.  Occasionally,  algebra,  Euclid,  and  mensuration,  may  be  foimd,  In  the  Chmtian  Brothej-s’ 
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school,  the  highor  mothomstios  ai-e  frcqu.ntly  road,  .s  ™1I  as  o certain  amoimt  of  phjcioal  science.  I do  not  pro- 
fos.  to  erte  any  information  as  to  the  offioienoj  -with  which  any  other  subjects  beyond  grammar  and  geography  and 
the  higher  rules  in  arithinotio  are  taught.  It  was  out  of  my  ptovmoe  to  deal  tsith  them,  imd,  moroovei , I hod  not 
-sufficient  time  I simply  mention  the  fact  that  they  ore  taught  with  satisfaction.  Of  the  condition  of  grammar  g„_  _ 
and  geogiuphy  not  tank  can  be  said,  encept  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  National  sohools,  which  aan  fairly  in-  ggwjf J™; 
.stru^ecUn\hoso  subjects.  But  their  numbers  are  small,  aud  the  ages  of  the  scholai-s  composmg  them  are  high. 

It  will  bo  recollected  that  not  more  than  1 0 per  cent,  of  the  number  on  rolls  can  be  reckoned  m the  upper  classes, 

and  that  their  ayorage  age  is  not  less  than  tliirtoen.  Idtill  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  evim  under  such  ciiciim- 
atanoes  there  is  a ce*in  number  of  school  attendants  learning  subjects  which  rise  aboTC  the  mere  elements.  I 
found  at  Passage  West  a weiy  intelligent  knowledge  of  physical  geogiuphy,  a.ud  of  the  rules  of  gra^ar  as 
-tested  by  parsing.  At  Cloyne,  the  senior  boys  wore  able  to  eiplam,  with  great  mtolligenoe  an  oohpse  the  cause 
of  the  seasons,  aid  seemed  to  find  no  difficulty  in  naming  all  the  countries,  with  their  cluef  toms,  on  the  surfme 
■of  the  globe  contained  within  certain  given  degrees  of  latitude.  The  same  ^nbe  sard  of  the  Olmstian  Erotheis 
and  the  Presentation  Brothers’  sohools,  goneiuUy,  in  these  respects  m which,  besides,  composition  is  taught,  a 
subioct  Tory  little  jiractiaod  in  the  ordinary  National  sohools.  Similar  success,  unfortunately,  does  not  seem  to 
attend  the  efforts  made  in  the  eonvent  scliools.  The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  the  nghor  classes  do  »t  seem  to  help  to 
make  the  highm-  branches  of  instiaiction  moi-e  vigorous.  They  are  as  feeble  and  as  imperfect  as  the  lowei 

“'Tm  The  successes  attained  in  these  subjects,  as,  indeed,  in  everything  in  the  upper  classes,  must  not  bo  »»- 
sidered  as  an  indeu  of  the  state  of  the  j.mior  classes.  The  children  composmg  them  axe  supposed  to  leai-n  l.wwoh...a 
them  but  very  little  can  be  shown  for  the  trouble  and  time  bestowed  upon  them.  In  the  second  class  geo^aphy 
little  known,  and,  upon  examination,  I found  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  chilch-en  wholly  unable  to  pass 
in  it  S all  and  in  grammar  it  was  no  better.  The  geographical  definitions  were  known  only  m_a  very  co^used 
manner  oceans  bemg  confounded  with  islands,  and  continents  with  s^s,  and  so  on ; wMe  a similar  confusion 
of  the  parts  of  speech  showed  theii-  knowledge  of  gi-ammar  to  be  equally  superficial.  The  pography  of  Ireland 
was  i badTv  known  as  any  other.  If  the  map  was  put  before  them  they  could  point  out  the  pl^s  quiokp  enough, 
but  they  faded  to  exhibit  any  knowledge  as  retained  in  the  memory.  In  Cork  not  more  37  per  cent,  of  ppses 
-were  secured  in  grammar  aud  geography  by  the  second  class.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  a wise  plan  p teach 
grammar  and  ge^phy  to  the  junior  children  at  all,  considering  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  them  on  m the  *ree 
S subjects.  B^f  Ly  aro  taught,  care  should  be  taken  to  obtain  bettp  rosults.  Ve^  fpv  in  the  orc^ary 
National  schools  learn  drawing.  I only  met  with  throe  schools  m which  it  taught , but  singing  m the 
dris’  schools  is  very  generally  taught.  The  teachers  can  more  easily  learn  smgmg,  and  there  is  more  en- 
Sraient  to  te^  it,  owing  to  its  popularity.  In  the  nuns’  schools  it  is  xespectebly  tought,  but  not  as 
regards  the  theory,  except  in  the  Kinsale  convent  school,  whero  the  gu-ls  aro  taught  to  smg  from  note  as  a 
roZt  daily  exeroise.  They  practice  the  scales  carefully,  and  a class  of  girls  who  went  through  the  tr>nng 
ordeal  of  si/^incr  an  exercise  before  me  acquitted  themselves  with  gi-eat  cropt.  Much  v^ue  see^  to  he 
Sid  ed  to”t  by  the  clergy  and  others.  It  civilizes  and  refines  them.  A gentleman  JJh-.  M’Carthy  Bow^g 
thiprieS  member  for  cSk,  exprossed  his  satisfaction  with  the  good  effects  which  the  smgmg  the  girls  of 

and  consists  of  instiaictip  in  sewing,  Industrial 

kn  ttL  ^eSig  In  eveiy  girls’ School  sewing  is  necessarily  taught  daily,  an  hpr  ocoupat.ns. 

S giv!k  to  it.  The  schoolmistress  teaches  it,  or  if  the  school  is  a mixed  one,  under  a m^ter, 
being,  as  a rule,  g purpose  In  the  convent  schools  the  nuns  themselves  supermtend  the 

that  far  sui-passes  any  of  their  literary  efforts.  Besides 
Sato  ii^^Ehev  teach  ornVmental  work,  such  as  embroidery,  crotchet,  iic.  i and  m some  convents,  the  sums 
ialked  by  the  industry  of  the  girls  are  enoi-mous.  At  the  Urau^e  convent  a,t  Blackrock,  near  Coik  I saw  a 
1 ^ + nf  Tfcrv  bpaiitiful  cvotcliet  work,  so  fine  as  to  rosemble  lace.  It  has  a gi-eat  reputation,  the  nuns 

Sfm?3  Empress.  At  Ktosale  there  were  some  beautfful  specimens 

told  me,  and,  i beiiep,  p ^ realized  in  one  year  £1,100,  most  of  which 

ietoitheSs  The  Sp^ior  told  me  that  at  one  tim^  they  did  large  amounts  of  crotchet  work,  but 
Tve  rt  u^  iThe  saw  that^vhen  they  left  school,  the  girls  got  into  idle  and  gossipmg  habits  as  the  work  tod 
gave  It  up,  as  ’.  exertion  In  the  ordinary  schools,  no  attempts  are  made  at  fancy  work,  but 

not  require  any  tanirht  to  be  of  use  to  the  girls  to  life.  In  these  respects  the 

plam  sewmg,  cutting  ou  seemed'to  me,  on  examining  the  needlework,  that  the  Irish  girls  are, 

S a kr  EaglSfi  gii-kj  bill  «£  CO,™,,  “they  remain  at  Bch.ol  longer  tbrnr  on.- 

as  a rule,  bettei  mug  . . u ^e  of  tlie  specimens  of  needlework  which  were  shorvn  to  me 

S'S^fion  It  ™ mite  egnal’to  tbe  best  of  ordinary  National  toboole,  and 

excelled  many  of  tEem.  i condition  of  the  intelligence  of  the  children  may  not  be  out  of  place  intelligence  of 

342.  A few  words  capacity,  of  which  there  can  be  no  children : 

here.  _ By  the  ® Selligence  are  not  wanting ; there  is  plenty  of  it,  but  it  is,  for  the  most 

question.  ^ sufliriently  under  the  influence  of  education,  and  so  romams  undeveloped  and 

part,  raw  material.  It  is  not  i ut  sumci^ty  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

unfolded,  in  most  cases,  . „ugatisfactory  The  chilto-eu  who  remain  at  school  unth  they  reach  the  good  i„  upper 

SSSsareLmpleL 

satisfactory  indications  of  good  * oi,i  „,ptbofl  T did  not  expect  it,  kuoiring  how  little  training 

t’  fL  dLnbtog  bad  bLfi«d  very  largely 

by  their  education  in  some  of  undoubtedly  wei-e,  inferior  in 

343.  With  respect  to  the  ch  1 1 mechatocally  taught.  They  could  read,  but  lower  classes, 

very  little  enn  be  said  ^Eeii  pra  . apprehended.  It  was  with  the  gi-eatest  difficulty  I could 

’’‘(”°Md?na!es3BookL.,™or  tbe  simplest  qicstioii  about  bis  lesooto 

get  a child  in  the  bi.conu  i penetrated.  The 

way.  ’-l^ieirmindss^me  l tobe  lj  iiig  ^ jigt^action  of  mind,  made  it 

mort  SaSii  tSks  tl  examine  them.  Most  of  my  questions  were  met  with  enfe  silence,  or 
one  of  my  most  Uisagro  chiklrou  in  tlic  lowest  classes  were  veiy  dreary.  Them  lessons 

,md  itsresolts  bad  tbrova  very  little  liglit  „ tb.b  mimls. 
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I We  o-ver  and  over  again  failed  to  get  from  children  seven  years  old  any  proof  that  they  knew  the  days  of  tlio 
■week  or  if  they  could  say  them  off  by  being  stai-ted,  they  would  fail  to  say  what  day  succeeded  another  if 
the  regular  order  was  broken.  Their  knowledge  of  colour  and  form  was  very  slender.  It  was  not  an  unfrcquent 
occurrence  to  find  an  entire  ignorance  at  that  age  of  the  difference  between  a round  and  square  thing,  or  between 
red  and  black.  They  are  not  taken  in  hand  and  thoi-oughly  taught  on  any  plan,  which  might,  by  kindling  some 
inter-est  in  their  little  minds,  open  them  up  to  receive  infoi-mation.  Here  again  I say,  apply  the  treatment  of 
payment  by  results  and  trained  teachers,  and  the  disorder  ^v01  disappear-.  Girls  ai-e  not  naturally  so  intelligent 
as  boys,  though  they  ai-e  quicker  to  learn,  and,  bearing  this  distinction  in  mind,  I think  that  much  tlie  same 
may  be  said  of  the  girls’  schools  as  of  the  boys’.  The  girls  in  the  convent  schools,  indeed,  full  of  gentleness 
and  modesty  as  they  are,  do  not  display  very  much  intelligence.  Their  minds  have  not  grasped  the  substance, 
and  remain  dosed  to  the  meanings  of  the  things  they  have  leai-ned.  They  have  no  sparkle  either,  and 
their  classes  present  most  inanimate  pictures.  They  need  some  contact  -with  the  quickly  moving  tide  outside 
them  to  quicken  them  into  activity.  Per-haps  the  timidity  and  shjmess  which  is  more  perceptible  in  the 
convent  schools  than  in  any  others  may  account  for  the  comparative  drduess  which  they  display.  Their  iufiuit 
dasses  are  the  brightest  of  any.  It  -was  always  pleasant  to  see  them. 

344.  But  nothing  in  them  was  equal  to  the  intellectual  torpor  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools. 
Everyone  knows  the  effect  that  is  produced  upon  children  by  setting  them  down  in  a room  and  giving  them 
nothio-  very  pai-ticularly  interesting  to  do,  or  by  setting  them  tasks  which  they  arc  not  helped  by  expkiuation 
or  illudi-ation  to  master.  It  not  only  makes  them  dreaiy,  but,  under  the  pi-etonce  of  education,  it  leaves  the 
Tu-infl  almost  as  shut  up  as  before.  Such  arc  these  schools  in  appeaiunce,  and  such  are  they  in  reality.  Tlmy  are 
the  most  melancholy  places  I -visited.  The  same  spirit  appeared  to  possess  both  the  teachers  and  the  scholars. 
Discipline  345.  The  discipline  of  a school  is  one  of  its  most  impoi-tant  points.  It  lies  at  the  foimdation  of  progress  of 

important,  all  kinds.  'Without  it  progi-ess  in  learning  is  impossible,  as  is  also  progi-ess  morally.  It  is  one  of  the  gi-eat 
moral  instnunents  in  education,  as  it  produces  habits  of  obedience  and  respect  for  autliority,  of  self  control,  and  of 
concentration  of  mind  on  the  work  to  he  done  at  a given  time.  Where  it  does  not  exist  there  instruction  will  be 
imperfect  and  superficial,  and  success  only  pai-tial ; and  where  it  does  exist  tlio  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of 
,,  fi  its  being  good.  I expected  to  find  in  the  good  order  of  the  National  schools  the  e-vidences  of  such  an  apprecia- 
cUnUifNa-  tion  of  the  value  of  good  discipline,  but  I was  greatly  disappointed.  If  I found  it  efficient  in  one  respect,  it 

tional  schools,  -was  sure  to  be  deficient  in  another.  The  hoys,  perhaps,  would  move' from  their  seats  in  order,  hut  in  their 
seats  would  talk  without  i-estraint ; or  if  not  very  noisy,  would  be  fidgety  and  look  about  incessantly.  But  in 
nearly  all  the  National  schools  there  was  a remin-cuee  of  almost  the  very  same  things.  The  minds  of  the  teaohei-s 
did  not  seem  to  be  possessed  with  the  importance  of  maintaining  discipline  continually,  and  of  making  it  a habit. 
Noise  was  checked,  I thought,  much  more  because  it  interfered  -with  their  comfoi-t  than  because  it  militated 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  instead  of  a habit  of  quiet  existing,  tliat  element  of  good  order  appeared 
to  find  an  occasio3ial  place  only  whei-e  the  teacher  enforced  it  by  exercising  a special  act  of  authority.  The  noise  and 
m'urmur  in  the  National  schools  were  very  trying.  The  habit  of  talking,  Avith  the  listless,  vacant  looking  about 
so  preA’alent  in  them,  is  fatal  to  learning.  One  of  the  parts  of  good  discipline  is  to  keep  the  children  constantly 
occupied,  hut  talking  and  looking  about  are  fatal  to  it. 

346.  Then  the  mannei-s  of  the  scholars  were  rough  and  ixntamed,  but  no  effort  seemed  to  be  made  to  soften 
them.  It  was  curious  to  me  to  notice  the  conduct  of  the  cliOdren  in  the  fii-st  schools  I -visited,  forming  a.s  it  did  so 
great  a conte-ast  -with  what  I had  just  seen  in  England.  The  children  of  a class  I examined  at  Suudayswell,  while 
doing  their  sums,  occupied  themselves  in  thumping  or  pinching  each  other  at  intervals,  but  the  master  took  no 
notice  of  it,  and  let  them  do  as  they  pleased,  and  when  the  hoys  were  told  they  might  go  home,  they  rushed 
in  a body  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  door,  quite  unchecked.  Making  allowances  for  the  difference  of  sex, 
the  same  faiilts  mar  the  efficiency  of  the  ^rls’  schools. 

347.  One  of  the  gi-eatest  e\-ils  in  the  disciplinary  system  of  almost  every  kind  ofschool  is  the  prevalence  of  the 

promp”fng'pi-e-  -wi-etched  habits  of  prompting  and  copying.  Tliey  destroy  self-reliance  and  individual  progress,  and  are  really 
valent.  immoral,  because  they  are  dishonest.  But  I could  not  discover  that  they  were  considered  in  this  light  at  all. 

They  are  the  habits  of  the  children ; it  is  natural  to  them  to  practise  them,  and  so  they  carrj-  them  on  iu  the 
most  open  manner.  I endeavoured  at  fii-st  to  check  themj  but  my  admonitions  were  forgotten  tho  moment 
after  they  ivere  made,  and  I hail  to  give  in  and  make  the  best  of  it.  Had  I sent  away  tlie  cliildi-eu,  I should 
have  been  left  -without  any  to  examine. 

348.  The  convent  schools  were  quite  as  had  in  this  respect  as  any  othei-s,  which  may  partly  he  owi^  to 
theii-  rooms  being  sometimes  crowded  in  consequence  of  the  had  arrangement  of  desks  which  prevails  in 
Irish  schools.  But  they  are,  in  point  of  order,  quiet,  cleanliness,  &o.,  ibe.,  very  much  superior  to  all  other 
National  schools.  It  was  always  a relief  to  me  to  go  into  a convent  scliool  after  being  engaged  for  any  time  in 
the  ordinary  schools.  The  neat  dresses,  the  clean  faces,  and  well-combed  hair  of  the  girls,  and  their  pleasant, 
modest  ways,  used  to  compensate  in  my  eyes  in  a great  measure  for  their  other  defects.  This  jiai-t  of  the 
convent  schools’  training  is  doing  much  for  the  coming  generation,  by  civilizing  through  these  means  its  mothei-s. 

Childiea  349.  The  chddren  attending  most  of  the  ordinary  schools  are  miserably  dirty.  Unwashed,  uncombed,  and 

dirty.  filthy,  they  make  even  a lai-ge  room  Avell-nigh  unbearable  on  a hot  day.  I exclude  the  Presbyterian  aJid 

Church  of  England  National  schools  from  the  application  of  these  remarks,  although  they  cannot  escape  censure 
as  regards  copying. 

Discipline  of  350.  The  Christian  Brothers  maintain  better  discipline  than  any  other  teachers.  Their  schools  are  patterns  of 
Christian  good  order  ; the  hoys  are  always  clean,  and  as  tidy  as  their  circumstances  in  life  will  allow,  and  do  not  copy 
Brothers’  prompt  to  the  same  extent  as  the  pupOs  of  other  schools,  but  they  might,  if  they  had  more  teachers,  do 

schools.  better,  too,  in  this  respect. 

Church  Ednca-  351.  The  discipline  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  is  what  might  he  expected  in  most  .small  places, 
tion  Society.  and  is  in  keeping  -with  their  general  condition.  But  in  tho  two  schools  at  Bandon,  often  mentioned  in  this 
report,  discipline  is  more  effective,  and  is  more  in  keeping  with  their  instruction.  The  boys’  school  is  very 
well  ordered  in  every  way,  and  I must  say  that  very  little  copying  Wius  visible  in  it. 

352.  Much  of  the  ci-vilizing  effect  of  primary  schools  depends  upon  their  good  discipline,  as  well  as  their 
efficiency  as  the  instruments  of  instruction.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  it  is  that  so  important  a matter 
should  he  so  much  neglected  in  the  National  schools. 

Eeliirious  3^3-  Instruction  in  religion  is  commonly  given  to  scholars  of  National  schools,  subject  to  certain  re^ilations 

instruction.  laid  dotvn  by  the  National  Board,  Avhich  were  framed  to  protect  the  faith  of  children  of  different  denominations. 

, A card  with  the  words  “religious  instruction”  is  directed  to  be  suspended  iu  a prominent  place,  in  the  school-room, 

and  children  of  a creed  different  from  tliat  professed  by  those  who  are  to  be  instructed  are  to  he  excluded  during 
the  lesson,  unless,  indeed,  a special  request  he  made  in  writing,  according  to  a prescribed  form  by  the  i)arents  or 
guardians  that  any  particular  child  or  children  should  join  in  such  religious  instruction.  'Tlie  people  of 
different  creeds  are  so  separated  from  each  other  in.  educational  matters  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  such 
rtiles  to  be  of  any  practical  value,  bttt  they  are,  nevertheless,  very  literally  observed. 
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354.  The  teachers  in  the  National,  aa,  indeed,  in  all  kinds  of  schools,  are  the  instructors  of  the  children  Teachers  as  a 
in  religion,  but  they  are  more  exclusively  so  in  the  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  in  which  the  instruct  in 
clergy  very  rarely  give  any  kind  of  religious  instruction,  no  doubt  in  consequence  of  then-  numerous  duties. 

In  the  Presbyterian  and  Established  Church  schools,  while  the  teachers  give  lessons  daily  in  catechism,  <kc.,  «kc., 
the  clergy  do  not  fail  to  attend  more  or  less  frequently  during  the  week,  and  take  their  part  in  the  work.  The, 
minister  of  the  church  with  which  the  Carmichael  schools  are  connected  attends  once  a week  at  least,  and  gives  a 
lesson  in  religion,  while  Dr,  Webster,  besides  attending  at  the  Model  Schools  every  day  for  the  same  purpose, 
finds  time  to  give  religious  instruction  frequently  duriug  the  week  in  his  own  parochial  schools.  The  occasional 
perforaiauce  in  person  of  this  duty  by  the  minister  of  religion  invests  the  lesson  with  a more  distinctly  religious 
ohai-acter,  and  renders  it  moi-e  impressive  than  when  it  is  exclusively  given  by  the  teaclxers,  except  in  the  schools 
taught  by  “ religious,”  whose  profession,  and  lives,  and  dress  seem  to  carry  about  as  much  weight  as  a 
priest’s  does. 

355.  The  instraction  given  consists,  in  tlie  ordinary  Roman  Catholic  schools,  exclusively  of  lessons  in  the  Subjects  of 
authorized  catechism,  which  arc  committed  to  memory  and  explained  by  the  teaclier;  while  in  the  Protestant  instruction, 
schools,  besides  the  catechisms  recognised  by  theii-  i-espective  Churches,  a portion  of  Scripture  is  read  either  by 

the  teacher  to  the  children,  or  by  the  children  themselves.  In  the  Christian  Brothel's’,  the  Monks’,  and  the- 
convent  schools,  it  is  much  the  same  in  principle,  except  that  it  seems  to  partake  more  of  the  character  of  a 
religious  exercise,  and  that,  the  explanations  are  made  more  fully,  and  have  a more  practical  character.  The 
adjuncts  of  religious  objects,  such  as  statues,  pictures,  flowers,  and  sometimes  lights,  go  far  to  make  the  lesson 
more  peneti-ating  than  where  it  is  not  so  accompanied.  It  was  out  of  my  province  to  examine  in  religion,  and 
I had  no  means,  therefore,  of  testing  personally  tlie  compaiative  excellence  of  the  instruction  as  given  by  the 
“religious”  and  by  the  ordinaiy  teacliei-s,  but  I was  infoimed  that  the  diffei'ence  was  quite  in  favour  of  the  former. 

356.  The  portion  of  time  devoted  to  this  kind  of  instruction  is  generally  half  an  hour  daily,  in  the  ordinary  Time  devoted 
schools  from  3 to  3.30.  At  its  conclusion  prayers  are  said,  consisting,  in  the  Catholic  schools,  of  the  acts  of  to  it. 

Eaith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  the  Lord’.s  Prayer,  and  the  Had  Mary.  In  the  convent  schools,  the  lesson  is  given 

at  mid-day,  instead  of  in  the  afternoon,  and  is  accompanied  with  hymns,  &c.,  &c. 

357.  Much  cai-e  is  taken  in  the  Church  Education  schools  to  make  religion  the  first  and  most  pi-ominent  Eeligions  in- 
thing,  and  as  the  principle  of  that  body  is  to  make  the  Scriptures  the  direct  appeal  in  all  matters,  they 

are  read  daily  to  the  children.  Much  of  the  text  is  also  committed  to  memory,  as  well  as  the  Catechism  of  the  Hatton  Soci^y’® 
Established  Chui'cli  by  its  membei-s.  The  school  day  begins  and  ends  with  prayer  and  reading  the  Sciiptui-es.  scboola. 

I was  pleased  to  findtliat  religious  instruction  was  given  in  all  the  private  schools  I visited.  It  was  a pleasing 
evidence  of  the  depth  of  religious  feeling  in  the  Irish  character. 

358.  I have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing  observations  to  tla-ow  some  light  on  the  condition  of  instruction  General 
as  I found  it  in  the  district  to  which  I was  sent.  They  can  do  no  more  than  describe  in  outline  its  state  ; remarks  on 
but  I have  endeavoui-ed  to  give  as  much  detail  as  possible  in  the  tables  which  come  immediately  after  '“truction. 
these  remarks.  They  are  an  analysis  of  the  condition  of  instmetion  in  each  class  of  every  description  of 

school  examined  ; and  combining,  as  they  do,  the  chcumstances  of  age,  classification,  and  proficiency,  some  correct 
estimate  may  be  derived  from  them  respecting  the  relative  proficiency  ofthe  children  examined.  But  while  leaving 
the  Commissioners  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  I think  it  not  out  of  place  to  make  some  reflections  of  a general 
character  on  the  condition  of  primary  education  in  Ireland,  so  far  as  it  came  under  my  own  observation. 

359.  Now,  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  any  system  of  education  must  be  tested  by  the  results  it  produces, 
and  the  value  of  those  results  must  undergo  the  further  test  of  being  considered  in  relation  to  the  chcumstances 
of  the  ages  of  the  children  at  school  in  each  class,  their  natural  intelligence,  their  rapidity  of  progress,  &c.,  <kc., 
or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  pronounce  an  entirely  favourable  judgment,  it  is  necessary  to  be  assured  not  only 
that  the  system  is  doing  good,  but  that  it  is  doing  as  much  good  as  it  ought,  and  that  it  is  doing  its  work  at 
a rate  of  progress  reasonably  commensurate  with  the  circumstances  to  wliich  I have  above  alluded.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  education  of  the  country  must  he  judged,  otherwise  the  probabilities  are  that  we  shall  fail  to 
he  impressed  with  its  defects  in  contemplating  its  actual  usefulne^. 

360.  Now  two  facts  strike  me  at  the  outset,  and  ought  to  be  home  in  mind  as  rmpoiiant  considerations.  They 
are  the  large  number  of  children  in  the  lower  classes,  and  the  small  number  in  the  higher,  and  the  high  average 
ages  of  the  chilch'en  composing  tliem.  The  proportion  of  scholar's  above  the  thu-d  class  does  not  amount  to  more 
than  12  per  cent.,  being  in  the  National  schools  only  10  per  coot.,  while  in  the  two  lowest  classes  it  is  about 
70  per  cent.,  or  more  than  two-thhds  of  the  whole  number.  These  proportions  become  much  more  serious 
when  tke  ages  of  tlie  children  are  recollected.  In  the  first  class,  the  average  age,  including  infants,  is 
not  less  than  CJ  years,  and  in  the  second  class  9^,  while  in  the  third  class  it  is  above  11.  The  condition  of 
the  first  class  with  respect  to  age  is  worthy  of  attention,  because  in  it  are  included  children  imder  5.  The 
importance  of  these  facts  rests  on  the  conclusion  which  I deduce  fr-om  them,  that  88  per  cent,  of  the  Irish 
children  leave  school,  after  being  there  7 year-s,  unable  to  work  a sum  in  proportion,  or  to  write  a piece  of 
dictation  con-ectly  on  paper,  and  witliout  a sound  knowledge  of  what  they  have  learnt.  Nor  is  it  unimportant 
to  know  that  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  spend  5 years  at  school  without  being  able,  at  between  9 and 
10  years  of  J^e,  to  work  simple  sums  in  the  four  first  rules  without  failing  to  the  extent  they  did  imder 
examination.  Another  fact  worthy  of  note  is  that  while  12  per  cent,  ai-e  really  well  taught,  and  can  pass 
an  examination  creditably,  being  of  the.  average  age  of  14,  the  majority  fail  in  an  increasing  proportion  as  they 
descend  in  classification,  being.just  the  opposite  of  what  is  observable  in  England, .where  the  junior  classes 
universally,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  do  the  best,  the  failui-es  ocouning  in  the  highest'  classes.  This  occurs, 
too,  where  the  teaching  staff  is  so  large. 

361.  All  classes  of  schools  present  the  same  phenomena,  except  those  of  the  Cliristian  Brothei-s,  which  M's 
exceptional,  so  far  as  having  the  numbers  more  equally  dis^buted  in  tlie  classes,  but  whicli  with  tlie  convent 
sdiools  present  higher  average  ages  than  tlie  National  schools,  being  equalled  by  the  Church  Education  Society’s 
schools  iu  tliis  respect. 

362.  Tlieu,  again,  if  we  regard  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given,  there  is  not  much  reason  for  satisfaction. 

For  if  the  first  class  is  below  par  in  every  respect,  being  very  impei-feotly  taught,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  only  in  one  instance  did  this  class  reach  a per-centage  of  66  in  its  passes,  and  iu  the  majority  of  cases 
was  below  50,  aud  in  one  place,  Skibbereen,  was  as  low  as  43,  the  second  class  is  very  imperfect,  its  reading 
is  poor  and  its  ai'ithmetio  imperfect,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  children  to  a great  extent  unawakeued.  They 
bear,  indeed,  all  the  marks  of  either  neglect  or  inefficient  teaciiing.  In  the  convent  scliools,  and  even  in  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  the  failures  in  this  class  and  iu  the  third  were  sadly  large.  There  is  throughout 
tiiG  schools  a want  of  efficiency,  which  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  a real  knowledge  of  tlie  art  of 
teaching,  or  of  adequate  teaching  power.  The  question  arises  how  all  this  can  be  remedied.  First  of  ail,  I 
believe  die  great  remedy  in  the  National  schools  will  he  to  have  well-trained  teachera,  and  in  the  convent  schools 
and  others  to  subject  the  teachere  to  some  test  of  tliem  competency  to  teach,  and  with  respect  to  the  Christian 
Brodiers,  to  endeavom’  to  bring  them  into  connexion  with  the  State,  and  thus  enable  them  to  employ  more 

II.  T 2 
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teachers,  and  pevsnade  them  to  modify,  in  some  i-espects,  then-  present  system 
custom  of  not  bringing  on  theii-  pupils  equally  in  the  thi-ee  staple  subjects  ( 
National  teachei-s,  whether  secular  or  “religious,  with  the  best  mtenteons,  lU 
theii-  unacquaintance  mth  the  art  of  teaching.  They  seem  to  be  liable  to_  d 
a simultaneous  method  of  teaching,  and  prefer  to  teach  the  younger  children  m< 
363.  By  a couree  of  training  of  sufficient  length  tlio  teacher  would  acquu-o 
value,  besides  leai-niug  to  appreciate  the  value  of  good  discipline  as  a ^-es 
efficiency.  But  besides  training,  what  is  needed  to  stir  up  the  energy  ot  ^1  c 
adoption  of  the  English  system  of  payment  by  results.  The  younger  childier 
would  bring  the  largest  grants,  -would  no  longer  be  neglected,  and  would  receiv 


each  Class  the  Average  Age  of  Children,  the  Number  Present,  and 


Table  A. 


I>EScaiPTio> 


Ordinary  Satioual ; — 

1.  tBalltnora, 

2.  Blackpool  National, 

3.  Carmicha.-l  Male,  .... 

4.  Carmichael  Fem.alo, 

8.  tClogliccn  Male  and  Female,  . 
fi.  Passage  West,  Male, 

7.  St.  Michaei's,  Balliutemple,  . 

8.  St.  Kicholaa"  Male,  .... 

9.  St.  Nicholas’  Male  Preparatory, 

10.  St-  Nicholas-  Female  Infants’, 

11.  St.  Patrick’s  Male,  .... 

1?.  St.  Patrick’s  Female, 

13.  St.  Patrick’s  Male  and  Female  Infants', 

14.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  No.  1.  Female, 

15.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  No.  2,  Female, 

IS.  Sundaysw-ell  Male,  .... 

17.  Sundayswell  Female, 

Total,  .... 


ConTCJitunl  Nationa 

18.  St,  Finbar’s  Cor 

19.  St.  Joseph’s, 


1 Slonastcry, 
i Convent,  . 

. National,  . 


Blackrotk  Cot 


Conventual,  not  National : — 

23-  Ciiristian  Brothers’.  Peacocl 
•14.  North  Presentation  Coaven 
25.  Sisters  o£  Charity,  Peacock- 


Church  Educa 


Total, 


Total  for  every  description  of  School . 
wlioJe  of  the  Cork  District. 


Total 


Not  examined. 
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and  limit,  ot  age  stadd  ie  fined,  so  m,  to  bring  the  eoMare  ae  .“P™? 
sound  instmotion;  and  the  presentation  of  eaoh  child  tor  eim^ation  m a 

year  would  fill  the  school  classes  molt  equally,  and  thus  give  a child  by  flio  time  ho  is  12  5?““  “ ’ . 

rf  being  able  to  write  web,  and  to  do  the  higher  rules  ot  arithmetic  with  fair  facility 

plan  is  meded  to  mate  the  education  ot  the  country  ns  good  as  it  ought  to  bo,  and  would  be,  *“ 

Lpply  ot  teacher,  and  schools  that  now  onists.  It  is  sad  to  see  so  little  resulting  from  the  expenditure  ot 

inonev,  time,  aud  power  ■which  is  now  made.  . i d,f  cnPfirtl 

3C4.  The  tcllowing  tables  contain  an  analysis  ot  the  results  ot  my  examination  ot  every 
I have  so  constructed  it  that  the  relative  proficiency  ot  each  may  be  seen  togethei  with  the  ages  of  tlie 
children  examined. 


Per-ceutage  which  passed  the  Examination  held  at  various  Schools  in  the  Cork  District,  so  fai-  as  •\-isited. 


Ordinary  National : — 

1.  iSallinora. 

2.  Blackpool  National. 

4.  Carmiclip-cl  I'omale. 

5.  tCloglieen  Male  and  Female. 

6.  Passage  West,  Male. 

7.  St.  Micliael’s,  Ballintemplo. 

8.  St.  Nicholas’  Male. 

9.  St.  Nicholas’  Male  Preparatory. 

10.  St.  Nicholas'  Female  Infante’. 

11.  St.  Patrick’s  Male. 

12.  St.  Patrick's  Female. 

18.  SL  Patrick’s  Male  and  Female  Infai 
14.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  No.  1,  Female. 
16.  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  No.  2,  Female. 

16.  Sundayswell  Male. 

17.  Sundayswell  Female. 


Total. 


2.  Conventual  National: — 

{18.  St.  Finbar’8  Convent. 

20.  South  Present 
21.  South  Present 
22.  Blackrock  Fer 


Monastery. 


National. 


Total. 


National: — 

_.-other8',  Peacock-lone. 

rth  Presentation  Convent, 
tors  of  Charity,  Peacock-lane. 


3,  Conrentual, 


Total. 


ation  Society: — 
urch. 

istrial  Nagged. 
Scriptunil  Boys’. 
. Scriptural  Girls'. 


Total. 


Primary,  Private  :- 
30.  Mr.  M‘Carthy’8 


of  School 


Total  for  every  dc 
whole  of  the  Cor 


enstown. 


of  School  in  the 
District. 


Total  for  every  descriptic 
I whole  of  the  Quccuston 


t Those  schools  marked  thus  O are  rural  schools. 
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axid  Per-centa^  ■which  passed  the  Examination  held  at  various  Schools — contmued. 


Writing,  and  Arithmotio,  in  caok  obss. 

of  Cbildiec  aotuallj’  prcaent  at  tho  Examination— via.,  2,011. 

?or‘Ccntago  passed  in  the  higher 
subjects. 

Por'Centagcs  caiouiatod  on  the 
lioie  number  of  Children  aetuallj 
present  at  Examinations. 

District, 

Description  of  Schdoi., 

Third  Class, 

Fourth  Class. 

Fiah  Class. 

tl 

Class  of  School. 

1 

1 

% 

3 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

1 

H 

1 

1 

Arlthmctio- 

Total. 

% 

1 

Total. 

1 

■■ 

5. 

U 

S7-5 

100 

100 

78-4 

SOS 

12-5 

100 

100 

82-6 

68-8 

100 

66-7 

68-4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

57-4 

100 

100 

100 

60 

73-2 

70 

100 

100 

100 

86-8 

82-2 

74 

100 

100 

34 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

so 

100 

88-4 

73 

08 

Baicdon. 

1.  Ordinary  Na'Uonal; — 

33.  Shannon-street, 

2.  CoDTentual  Kational : — 

34.  Presentation  ConTent, 

3-  Church  Edueation  Society: — 

85.  tBallymonoy. 

36.  Bandon  Model  Tralninf;  School. 

37.  Bandon  Female  Training  School — 

Erasmus  Smith's. 

38.  tBnniskean. 

71-8 

70  8 

68-6 

68-9 

92-2 

82-2 

922 

89-9 

lOO 

100 

76 

96 

83 

Total  for  Church  Education  Society. 

Total  for  every  description  of  School  in  the 
whole  of  the  Bandon  District. 

MmiXTON. 

1.  Ordinary  National: — 

39.  tCastlomartyr. 

40.  Cloyne  Male. 

41.  Poor  Law  National. 

Total, 

2.  Conrcntual,  not  National : — 

42.  Christian  Brothers'  Schools. 

3.  Church  Education  Society. — 

43.  Midleton  Church  Education  Society. 

790 

08;8 

72 

72 

68-5 

79-8 

88-4 

86 

100 

100 

76 

96 

75 

100 

100 

71-7 

100 

100 

90-5 

100 

06 

100 

100 

100 

lOO 

s 

100 

98-2 

100 

}■ 

100 

100 

100 

83-8 

100 

96-2 

98-3 

100 

100 

99 

99 

... 

63-4 

-0 

9S-6 

92-5 

86-7 

86 

90-5 

68-4 

98-6 

84-8 

98-3 

100 

lOO 

99 

85-9 

100 

100 

Total  for  every  description  of  School  in  the 
■whole  of  the  Midleton  District. 

100 

83-7 

22-3 

100 

83 

81-9 

33-4 

70-4 

75 

100 

100 

75 

73 

100 

lOO 

91-7 

Eissale. 

X,  Ordinary  National : — 

44.  tBallinspittle  Female  National. 

45.  tCove,  Kinsalo. 

46.  Kinsale  No.  1,  Male. 

85-6 

100 

92-8 

31-4 

79-6 

05-6 

61-7 

91-6 

82-0 

75-8 

88-2 

00-6 

Total. 

73-7 

84-4 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

88-5 

94-6 

92-4 

00 

96-5 

77-7 

2.  Conventual  National: — 

47.  Kinsale  National  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

71 

73 

96-8 

91-3 

37-6 

91-6 

100 

100 

53-6 

94-6 

76-5 

00 

95-6 

77-7 

Total  for  evei-y  description  of  School  in  the 
whole  of  the  Kinsale  District. 

83'4 

6C'» 

78 

g-‘ 

77-9 

66-6 

.. 

93 

.... 

SsuiDEnEEN. 

I.  Ordinary  National; — 

48.  Skibbereen  No.  1,  Male. 

49.  Skibbereen  No.  2,  „ 

60.  Skibbereen  No.  8,  Infants’. 

72'2 

72-4 

73-2 

72-3 

72 

93 

93 

85-7 

66-8 

Total. 

66-8 

20 

100 

40 

25 

106 

100 

100 

88-4 

100 

2.  Church  Edueation  Society : — 
62.  tilyross  Parochial, 

66-8 

83-4 

88 

100 

32-5 

37-5 

76 

100 

91-7 

44-9 

Total. 

36-1 

7... 

69-6 

62-8 

63-5 

96-6 

40-5 

59-6 

87-6 

75 

100 

91-7 

85-8 

Total  for  every  .description  of  School  in  the 
whole  of  the  Skibbereen  District. 

80-0 

72-0 

82-8 

66-1 

78 

78-8 

80 

64 

38-1 

91 

86-1 

93 

87-8 

72-4 

82-5 

90-7 

82-7 

79 

66-2 

100 

100 

91-; 

s 

84-4 

78 

Total  for  each  description  of  School ; — 

1.  Ordinary  National. 

2.  Conventual  National. 

3.  Conveutual,  not  National. 

4.  Church  Education  Society. 

6.  Primary,  Private. 

73 

82-2 

01-1 

66-1 

85 

82-5 

72-2 

79-1 

95-8 

86-1 

83 

83-3 

72 

43 

59-7 

70 

82-3 

05 

General  Total  for  whole  District  so  far  as 
visited. 

t Tijosc  $chooU  marked  thus  (t)  arc  rural  scIiooU. 
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Finances  of 
National 
scliooU  simple. 


No  subscrip- 


SchooU  not 
-ndvocated  from 
the  pulpit. 


Only  three 
National 
schools  aided 
by  private  in- 
dividuals. 


Landlords  do 
nothing. 


School  Finance. 

365.  The  ficajices  of  the  National  schools  are  not  complicated,  being  comprised,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
exclusively  under  the  heads  of  Government  grants,  and  school  fees.  State  aid  takes  the  form  chiefly  of  a 
teacher’s  salary,  and  not,  as  in  England,  of  a grant  to  the  school  by  -which  the  managers  are  expected 
to  keep  the  school  buildings  in  good  repair,  to  buy  books,  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  generally  to 
maintain  efiiciency,  and  so  the  accounts  of  the  Irish  National  scliools  ai'e  no  more  tlian  records  of  the  various 
sums  of  money  which  are  paid  to  them  by  the  State.  Their  simplicity  is  a great  contrast  to  the  comparative  com- 
plication of  English  school  accounts.  How  far  it  would  be  possible  for  that  simplicity  to  last,  if  the  principle  of 
maViug  gi-ants  to  the  Ii-ish  schools  wei-e  to  be  altered — which  I cannot  help  hoping  -\vill  be  the  ease — is  a 
doubtful  question. 

366.  To  one  accustomed  to  examine  the  accounts  of  English  schools,  tlie  enthe  absence  of  subscriptions  of 
any  kind  to  the  National  schools  in  Ireland  is  very  remarkable.  Neither  in  the  shape  of  collections  made  in 
churches,  nor  in  the  form  of  donations  from  private  individuals  are  there  any  indications  of  a local  in-terest  -taken 
by  any  section  of  society  in  the  schools.  A few  honourable  exceptions  exist,  but  they  ai-e  too  few  to  disprove 
my  assertion  Sermons  in  their  behalf  are  unknown  almost — I certainly  never  heard  of  a case  in  which  pulpit 
advocacy  was  I’esorted  to  by  any  school  manager  to  create  a school  fund.  Not  even  the  nuns  are  so  favoured, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  Christian  Brothers  an  exception  must  be  made  to  this  statement,  as  their  cause  is 
pleaded  occasionally  from  the  pulpit,  but  only,  or  very  seldom  oftener  than,  when  they  are  establishing  or 
opening  new  schools  in  any  locdity.  I know  of  but  three  National  schools  which  are  in  any  way  assisted  by 
the  contributions  of  charitable  people,  they  are  the  Saint  Patrick’s  infant  schools  in  Cork,  the  Guardian  Angels’ 
schools  a little  -way  out  of  that  city,  and  the  Saint  Nicholas  schools,  for  which  subseription.s  are  regularly  made, 
and  from  year  to  year'  seem  to  increase.  The  Pj-esbyterian  scliools  in  Cork  are  maintained  efficiently  by  the 
Government  grants,  and  by  the  school-fees,  which  are  sufficiently  large  to  make  up  the  salaries  of  the  teacher-s, 
who,  liowever,  have  a guarantee  from  the  managers  of  £i0  a year  in  the  master’s  case,  and  of  £30  in  the 
mistress’s,  above  their  class  salaries,  in  cinse  the  school-fees  should  fail. 

367.  Landlords  take  no  interest  at  all  in  the  National  schools  on  their  estates ; they  never  visit  them,  they 
contribute  nothing  to  tliem,  and  in  one  case  I found  tliat  the  landlord  had  turned  the  school  out  of  a house  it 
once  occupied  in  a healthy  locality,  and  it  was  then  driven  into  a wi-etched  cabin,  wliich  only  through  Mr.  Vero 
Foster’s  benevolence  became  at  all  habitable.*  I cannot  help  thinking  that  absenteeism,  and  tbe  differeiK.'C  of 

• This  was  at  Baltimore,  and  was  done  by  a nobleman  -wbo  is  now  dead,  and  whose  name,  therefore,  had  better  bo  left  unineiitioncd. 
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I'eligion  between  tlie  landlords  and  the  mass  of  the  people  have  much  to  do  -with  this,  although  I am  not  insensible 
of  the  effect  which  the  origination  of  a universal  scheme  of  education  by  the  Government  must  have  had  in  State  action, 
'deadening  the  sense  of  individual  responsibility  about  education  by,  through  the  establishment  of  its  schools, 
removing  the  occasion  for  its  action. 

368.  People  act,  as  a rule,  under  the  pressure  of  a necessity  which  is  visible  to  their  eyes,  but  if  it  be  removed 
out  of  sight,  it  is  soon  forgotten,  as  well  as  its  relationship  to  them.  The  need  of  education  was  supplied  for  the 
mass  of  the  Irisli  when  the  National  system  was  established,  and  tlieir  sense  of  individual  responsibility  seemed 
to  fade  away  and  never  to  have  revived.  The  members  of  tlie  Established  Church,  however,  were  not  relieved  Effoits  of 
• of  their  burden,  owing  to  the  disfavour  with  which  they  regarded  those  regulations  of  the  National  Board  which  Eatatliahed 
related  to  i-eligioii.  They  therefore  set  to  work,  and  tried,  as  some  think  wrongly,  to  create  a system  of  their  • 
own,  which,  despite  its  defects  and  incompetency,  called  forth  m\icli  energy,  demanded  some  sacrifice,  and  required 
•continued  efforts  to  maintain.  It  was  the  combined  action  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Churcli  in  Ireland 
which  created  the  Gliuroh  Education  Society,  and  ^^•hieh  maintaius  it  now.  Tliey  combined  because  they  had 
befor'e  their  eyes  a great  social  want  which  it  was  necessary  to  supply,  and  that  combined  action,  reacting  upon 
individuals,  stimulates  theii'  sense  of  rcsponsibilty,  and  produces  the  local  efforts  which  are  made  by  the  members 
of  the  Established  Churcli  to  educate  the  children  of  their  poorer  brethren. 

3C9.  The  Church  Education  Society  itself  does  not  in  any  one  of  the  schools  connected  with  it  which  I CliurchErtu- 
visited  supply  a quarter  of  the  funds  required  for  their  yearly  support.  In  the  majority  of  them  local 
efforts  are  depended  upon,  and  do  not  fail,  apparently,  to  be  successful.  Thus  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  the 
St.  Luke’s  Scriptural  schools  arc  guaranteed  up  to  a certain  extent  by  a committee.  In  Kinsale,  a lady  Local  effort? 
undertakes  to  supply  books  to  the  schools,  and  to  repair  the  buildings.  At  Ballymoney,  in  tbe  Bandon  ‘I® 
district,  the  mistress  is  dependent  for  her  salary  upon  local  subscriptions.  The  master  of  the  mral  school  at 
Bimiskean  receives  half  his  salary  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshii-e  and  others,  while  the  Myross  school  is, 
similarly,  the  object  of  the  bounty  of  a former  Lord  Carberry,  who  endowed  it,  his  bequest  being  supplemented 
by  an  annual  subscription  from  the  present  lord. 

370.  I am  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  Cluirch  to  which  these  schools  belong  contains  the  wealthy  landed 
proprietors,  upon  whom  they  are  able  to  fall  back  for  support,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  compare 
them  with  those  in  which  the  most  numerous  class  is  educated  without  being  unfair  to  the  latter.  But  I believe 
that  less  is  done  for  tlie  Churcli  Education  schools  by  tlie  great  pi'oprietors,  and  more  by  the  efforts  of  the 
middle  classes,  than  is  thought.  Of  the  fouiteeu  schools  of  that  connexion  which  came  under  my  observation 
only  five  seemed,  from  the  facts  I collected,  to  be  benefited  by  the  proprietors  of  tbe  soil  directly.  No  doubt 

they  benefit  by  tbeir  good-will,  and  that  is  a great  deal.  It  is  tlie  active  co-operation  of  the  resident  middle  Activity  of 
classes  with  the  clergy  in  the  cause  of  education  I so  much  admire,  and  which  I consider  might  fumrih  a good  I’rotestanL?. 
examjile  for  Catholics  to  follow,  if  they  desire  earnestly  a denominational  system,  but  which  it  is  liardly 
probable  will  be  granted  unless  the  members  of  the  different  religious  bodies  agree  to  take  part  of  the  burden 
of  maintaining  their  schools  on  their  own  shoulders, 

371.  The  objection  may  be  raised,  that  the  Protestant  community  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  a middle 
class  able  with  money  and  with  intelligence  to  work  in  the  manner  I have  described,  whereas  the  Catholic  body 

is  as  yet  without  such  a class.  I admit  the  force  of  the  objection  as  regards  the  rui-al  districts,  but  not  as  regards  Catliolics 
the  towns  where  such  a class  does  exist,  and  might  act  inort  beneficially  on  the  more  important  educational  opera-  miglit  do  more, 
tions  that  are  being  carried  on  in  them.  The  city  of  Cork  possesses  a lai-ge  and  intelligent  middle  class,  and  the 
provincial  towns,  too,  are  not  devoid  of  people  of  sufficient  social  importance  to  be  of  use  to  education.  But  with  the 
exception  of  a few  people  in  the  former  place,  no  one  knows  anything  about  the  schools,  or  seems  to  cai-e  about 
them.  Wliatever  is  needed  must  be  supplied  by  the  State ; whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  done  by  the  State ; State  looked  to 
and  so  nothing  is  done  locally.  This  is  wiry  only  a qnai-ter  of  the  expense  of  educating  a child  is  supplied  from  f”' 
local  sources  in  the  part  of  Ireland  which  I visited,  while  in  England  half  of  the  cost  must  be  raised  locally. 

372.  The  National  schools  depend,  as  I have  said,  chiefly  on  the  grants  paid  by  the  National  Board  of  Edu-  Government 
cation.  These  grunts  ai-e  made  under  the  heads  of  clas.s  salai-ies  to  teacher-s.  monitors’  salaries,  gratuities  grants, 

for  training  monitors,  preminms  for  good  order  and  cleanliness,  ic.,  good  service  allowance,  sums  for 
teaching'  drawing  and  music  and  sewing,  and  the  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  books. 

373.  *Tlie  National  schools  which  I visited,  taught  by  secular  teaolrei's,  and  having  an  average  attendance  of  to  National 
3 345  children  received  for  the  year-  ending  June  30th,  1868,  a total  sum  of  i2,527  13.9.  9J.,  being  an  average  sdiools, 
gr-ant  of  £53  l^a  Id.  per  school,  or  13s.  l\d.  per  child.  £39  17s.  8d.  of  that  total  sum  is  the  profit  derived 

from  the  sale  of  books  gr-anted  to  the  schools  by  the  National  Board  at  twenty-five  per  cent,  discount. 

374  Seven  Natrorial  schools  taught  by  religious  communities,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,953  scholars,  to  Conventual 

received,  for  the  same  year,  a total  sum  of  £1,305  10s.  lOt^.,  giving  £186  10s.  lid  as  the  average  amount 

granted  ’to  each  school,  and  8s.  10(Z.  as  the  average  sum  for  each  chOd  in  attendance.  By  adding  together, 

these  respective  totals  of  £2,527  13s.  9t/.  and  £1,305  16s.  lOd,  and  dividing  by  the  sum  of  the  average  attend- 
ance in  each  of  the  two  classes  of  schools — viz,,  6,798,  we  get  11s.  3-Jd.  as  the  general  avera^  amount  General 
paid  hy  the  public  towai-ds  the  edvication  of  each  child  attending  tlie  National  schools  of  all  desci-iptions,  being  average. 

Is,  3 W.  more  than  is  paid  in  England  for  the  same  puipose. 

375  In  the  above  calculations  the  payments  of  school  pence  are  not  included,  which  fai-ther  on  I will  show  Average  cost 
to  amount,  at  the  most,  to  4s.  4^d  on  the  average.  Now,  if  that  amount  be  added  to  the  average  of  13s.  Ifc/.  °„cTudinrfeU. 
paid  by  the  State  for  each  child  in  the  forty'-seven  National  schools  under  secular  teachera,  we  shall  have 

17s  6W  as  the  sum  of  money  which  is  spent  annually  in  the  education  of  each  boy  and  girl  attending  those 
school^  Each  scholar,  therefore,  contributes,  at  a very  high  estimate,  about  one-foiu-th  the  cost  of  his  own 
education,  although  more  probably  he  does  not  contribute  more  than  onc-fifth. 

376  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary  National  schools,  by  far  the  larger  Comparisna 

portion  of  the  m-ant  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the  principal  teachers  and  the  assistants,  in  the  case  of  conventual  spants. 

schools  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  grant  goes  to  the  teachers  themselves,  the  larger  sliare  going  to  the  monitors. 

lu  the ’ordinary  National  schools  of  £2,527  13s,  9(7.,  only  £90  12s.  M.  can  be  counted  as  going  to  pay 
monitors,  thus  leaving  £2,437  Is.  4rf.  for  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  all  classes.  In  the  conventual  schools, 
on  the  other  hand, '’of  £1,305  16s.  10t7,  only  £573  11s.  Ilf7.  were  paid  to  tlie  teachers,  the  balance, 

£732  4s  9cZ.  going  to  meet  tho  expenses  of  monitors’  salaries,  ic.  This  disparity  does  not  escape  notice 
or  remark.  I cannot  say  that  the  persons  directly  interested  in  the  matter  ever  made  it  a serious  matter  of 
complaint,  although  they  :ill  expressed  a desire  to  have  a move  equal  distribution  made,  forgetting,  however, 
that  tlie  State  if  it  ofrei-s  them  remuneration  on  a lower  scale  than  that  which  prevails  in  the  ordinary  National 
schools,  dispenses,  in  their  case,  with  tho  qualifications  which  it  is  so  strict  in  exacting  in  the  secular  teachei-s. 

If  the  “ religious  ’’  of  both  sexes  would  put  aside  their  prejudices  against  undergoing  the  test  of  exammation, 
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and  -would  condescend  to  become  certificated,  and  thus  fully  take  part  in  the  scheme  of  National  education,  I 
have  little  doubt  they  would  be  remunerated  in  the  general  way. 

377.  The  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  education  of  the  children  attending  the  schools  of  the  Church 
Education  Society  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  average  cost  of  educating  a child  attending  the  National  schools. 
From  the  facts  which  I gathered  respecting  thirteen  schools,  I conclude  that  £'2  Os.  0|d.  was  spent  diii-ing  the 
year  ending  June,  1868,  on  the  instnaction  of  each  child  in  average  attendance,  the  average  number  in  daily 
attendance  in  thoseschools  being  393,  and  the  totel  expenditure  being  £786  10s.,  towards  which  the  children 
contributed  only  £60,  or  2s.  10^(7.  each,  or  somewhat  more  than  one-nineteenth.  I consider  tliis  estimate 
below  the  mai-k,  as  I was  unable  to  gather  the  amounts  spent  in  rejiaiiing  the  buildings,  in  fuel,  in  boolcs,  and 
otlier  smaller  mattei-s.  But  large  as  the  amount  is,  it  need  not  surprise  one,  for  the  cost  of  education  consists 
principally  in  finding  sufficient  to  maintain  teachei-s,  who,  whether  there  are  few  or  many  scliolai-s,  require  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  keep  them  in  respectability.  There  are  no  less  than  18  teachers  employed  in  the 
instruction  of  the  393  chOdren  in  daUy  avei-age  attendance  in  these  schools,  being  about  one  teacher  to  every 
21-6  scholars.  It  is  not,  however,  extravagance  which  causes  this  unusually  large  proportion  of  teachers  ; it  is 
a necessity,  arising  out  of  the  smallness  of  the  Protestant  population  in  the  country,  and  their  determination  to 
have  schools  of  their  own.  Only  one  of  tlie  13  schools  to  which  my  remarks  ap)->ly  has  an  average  attendance 
above  50,  7 of  them  fall  below  50,  ranging  between  48  and  23,  and  6 of  them  fall  below  20,  2 of  that  number 
ha-ving  as  low  an  attendance  as  12. 

378.  The  following  table  will  give  the  facts  more  clearly  : — 


Kumber 

of 

Teachers, 

Annufll 
Attend  an  ee 

Cork — St.  Lulce's  Scriptural  Bovs', 

2, 

30 

£ s.  (t. 
G4  0 0 

1 

23 

30  0 0 

1 

3,'! 

24  0 0 

2 

CO 

195  0 0 

„ Female  Tiaininff  Solxool,  . 

2 

42 

12,5  0 0 

1 

3fi 

00  0 0 

1 

15 

42  0 0 

Ballvmonev  Givis',  .... 

2 

41 

40  0 0 

Bamlon  Irish  Society  Bagged  School, 

46 

59  0 0 

Mvross  Parochial, 

10 

8!)  0 0 

Kinsale  Bovs', 

17 

63  0 0 

„ Girls', 

1 

12 

31  10  0 

Midleton  Parochial,  .... 

1 

20 

25  0 0 

Total,  .... 

18 

898 

7S6  10  0 

379.  It  is  really  a matter  of  difficulty  to  estimate  exactly  tlie  cost  of  educating  a child  in  the  schools  of  the 
Christian  Brothei-s.  It  can  only  be  an  approximate  estimate.  They  consider  that  if  they  are  guaranteed  £35 
a year  for  each  brotheFs  maintenance  they  can  undertake  to  educate  100  boys  each.  But  besides  that,  they 
must  have  houseroom  furnished  them,  which  is  very  far  superior  to  any  of  the  houses  occupied  by  ordi- 
nary schoolmaster's,  so  that  the  estimated  yearly  value  of  these  buddings  being  thro'ivn  into  the  calculation, 
the  yearly  sum  "which  each  child’s  education  costs  would  exceed  the  sum  wliich  is  .paid  in  money  to  the 
Brothers.  In  theii'  schools  in  Cork  they  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,610  scholar's,  for  whose  instraction 
1 9 Bixithers  are  pro-vided,  whose  yearly  maintenance,  at  £35  a head,  would  come  to  £665,  to  which  if  the  amount 
of  school  pence  be  added  which  was  paid  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1867 — £129  about — we  shall  have  a total 
sum  of  £794  spent  in  the  instructiorr  of  1,610  boys,  oi'  aboirt  9s.  lU^rf.  per  head,  but  no  accourrt  is  taken  of  books, 
the  value  of  the  house,  &c.,  he.,  he.,  which  would  probably  bring  the  average  amount  up  to  10s.,  the  estimate 
which  the  Brothers  themselves  consider  to  be  corTect.  At  Midleton,  their  schools  ai'e  attended,  on  the  average, 
by  399  scholars,  and  4 Brothers  are  employed  in  teaching,  who  receive  £150  a year  from  the  parish  priest,  which 
gives  an  average  sum  of  7s.  10|d.  as  the  cost  of  education  per  head  in  those  schools,  e.xclusive  of  school  fees. 

380.  It  would  appear  from  the  facts  I have  given  respecting  these  tliree  classes  of  sclrools  that  the  cost  of 
education  is  highest  iir  the  schools  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  being  more  than  twice  as  great  as 
the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  National  schools,  to  which,  however,  they  produce  results  as  inferior  as  their 
costliness  exceeds  tlrem.  The  National  schools  come  next,  and  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  other 
r'eligious  communities  take  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale.  These  sums  are  cried  out  against  as,  in  one  instance, 
too  hea'vy  to  be  borne  unaided,  and  in  the  other  as  too  small  for  the  mairrtenauce  of  efficiency,  and  there  is  a 
feeling  prevalent  that  all  must  be  helped  by  the  State. 

381.  But  while  the  schools  of  the  Established  Church  wOl  seek  to  lighten  their  bitrden  by  obtaining  State  aid 
throiTgh  the  establishment  of  a denominational  system  of  education,  the  members  of  the  Catholic  body  ■will  also 
seek  to  improve  the  pecuniary  condition  of  their  schools  by  no  other  means  than  an  increased  expenditure  of 
public  money  upon  them.  The  one  community  -will  cry  out  for  relief  from  the  straits  to  which  they  are  put, 
whilst  the  other  -will  protest  against  any  attempt  being  made  to  induce  them  to  undertake  any  responsibility 
at  all ; and  both  will  concur  in  demanding  help  on  theii'  o^vn  terms.  Regardless  of  all  economical  considerations, 
State  aid  "will  be  expected  to  be  afforded  in  the  fullest  manner,  on  the  one  hand,  to  each  separate  school  of  the 
Established  Church,  however  small  it  may  be,  while,  on  the  other,  increased  aid  will  be  deemed  a necessity  and 
a right,  together  with  a loosening  of  the  restrictions  that  now  exist.  The  Protestant  •will  declare  his  inability 
to  do  more,  and  the  Catholic  ■will  protest  his  inability  to  do  anything. 

382.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  fully  how  far  the  assei-tions  regarding  the  impossibility  of  rai.sing  anything 
locally  for  the  schools  in  Ireland  are  real.  I have  no  doubt  that  those  who  say  it  is  impossible  fully 
believe  what  they  say ; but  if  the  experiment  has  never  been  made,  how  can  the  a.ssertion  be  fully  relied  on  ? 
One  thing  is  certain — it  is  that  nothing  yet  has  been  attempted  to  be  done  for  religion  in  Ireland  which  has 
not  succeeded,  and  if  the  education  question  be  made  denominational,  I am  unable  to  see  why  it  should  not 
succeed  in  asserting  its  claims  on  the  charity  of  the  people.  Wliat  would  be  asked  of  the  people  would  not  be 
much,  and  it  would  have  the  effect  of  bi'inging  them  more  into  contact  with  the  education  of  the  countiy. 
But  still  the  fact  is  plain,  that  the  bishops  and  the  clergy  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  liopelcas  to 
expect  anything  fi-om  local  sources  in  that  part  of  Ireland  wliich  I •visited.  The  Bisliop  of  Cork  had  no  kind  of 
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doubt  about  it.  He  said  that  the  people  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  his  diocese  are  too  poor  to  support  schools 
iu  any  way.  Tho  Bishop  of  Cloyne  was  equally  clear  and  strong  in  expressing  similar  opinions,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Ross  spoke  in  the  same  strain.  I own  that  the  latter  prelate’s  objection  had  some  force  with  me,  as  it  was 
easy  to  see  how  really  poor  the  people  in  his  diocese  were.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  exceptional  cases 
should  not  be  treated  in  an  excejjtional  manner. 

383.  I was  instructed  to  report  on  that  part  of  school  finance  which  comes  imder  the  head  of  school  fees.  I 
found  that  the  amounts  derived  from  tliis  source  were  really  the  only  form  of  local  support  received  by  the 
schools  of  tlie  National  Board,  and  that  they  do  not  make  as  gi-eat  an  addition  to  their  funds  as  they 
should,  considering  the  numbei-s  in  average  attendance,  and  the  rates  of  payment  existing  in  them.  The 
following  facts  will,  1 think,  malce  this  statement  clear. 

38 1.  In  41  National  schools,  attended  daily  on  the  average  by  3,01 0'6  scholars,  the  fees  amounted  to  no  more 
than  .£659  19s.  lOd,  giving  therefore  £16  Is.  \l\d.  as  the  average  amount  received  by  each  school  in  fees, 
and  4s.  A^d.  as  the  sum  paid  by  each  child  towai-ds  his  (or  her)  education  durmg  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1868.  This  amount,  although  it  is  considei-ably  lower  than  the  corresponding  one  in  England,  is  much  higher 
than  the  general  average  for  Ireland,  But  it  is  also  high  for  the  district  1 visited,  the  general  average  for  which 
would  be  not  more  tlian  3s.  Gcf.  if  certain  National  schools  in  the  city  of  Cork  were  excluded  in  which  the 
fees  are  unusually  high,  owing  to  the  numbers  of  well-to-do  childi'en  who  attend  them.  In  none  of  those 
schools  do  the  fees  fall  below  Gs.  per  scholar.  The  comparative  prosperity  of  the  population  in  most  parts  of 
the  country  which  I visited  will  also  explain  why  the  school  fees  are  higher  in  my  district  than  they  appear  to 
be  elsewhere  in  Ireland ; and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  rural  districts,  including  the  country  towns, 
a very  large  proportion  of  the  childi-en  attending  the  National  schools  are  of  the  farming  class. 

385.  There  is  not  one  uniform  rate  of  payment  prevailing,  but  a scale  is  fixed  by  the  managei-s  sometimes, 
more  generally  by  the  teacher.s,  Avhich  I found  in  every  school  to  include  payments  from  Id.  to  6d.  a week, 
while  in  some  schools  they  went  up  to  as  much  as  lOd.  a week,  this,  however,  being  quite  the  exception. 
Three  pence  a week  is  I believe  the  true  average  rate  of  payment  in  each  school,  although  the  majority  of 
children  pay  l^d.  and  2d.  a week.  In  only  four  schools  did  I find  Id.  and  2d.  a week  to  be  the  limits  of 
payment,  wliile  in  seven  schools  it  reached  lOd.,  the  former  being  in  the  district  of  Skibbereen,  and  the  latter 
in  the  city  of  Cork.  I found  only  one  purely  rural  school  in  which  every  rate  of  payment  was  in  existence. 
In  the  country  towns  I found  no  payments  higher  than  8d. 

386.  I have  said  that  the  average  for  the  whole  district  would  bo  not  much  more  than  3«.  6d.,  if  certain 
schools  were  excluded  from  my  calculation.  The  following  facts  will  illustrate  this.  In  the  district  of 
Skibbereen  the  total  amount  of  school  fees  paid  in  seven  National  schools  wth  an  average  attendance  of  672 
children,  amounted  to  £05  10s.,  which  gives  the  small  sum  of  Is.  IJd.  as  the  amount  of  money  paid  by  each 
child  for  a whole  year’s  instruction.  In  the  district  of  Kinsale  the  average  was  higher.  In  seven  National 
schools  with  an  average  attendance  of  456  scholai-s,  the  fee.s  amounted  to  £7  2,  which  gives  an  average  payment 
of  3s.  l.jd,,  by  each  scholar.  The  same  rate  I found  existing  in  the  Midleton  district. 

387.  In  the  city  of  Cork,  from  its  greater  commercial  activity,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  rate  of  fees 
in  the  National  schools  attended  by  tlie  lower  classes  would  be  higher  thsui  ekewhere,  but  sucli  is  not  the  case, 
the  average  amount  of  fees  for  these  schools  being  not  more  than  3s.  Id.  This  low  figure  is  explained  by  the 
cii-cumstaiice  of  the  majority  of  the  National  schools  being  i-esorted  to  by  the  poorest  of  the  population,  the 
better  part  of  which  is  educated  in  the  Christian  BrotJjei's’  and  other  educational  establishments  conducted  by 
religious  communities,  and  in  which  no  charges  are  made  for  instruction.  To  give  examples — In  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Female  National  School,  where  the  daily  average  attendance  amounts  to  106  children  in  round  numbers,  the 
total  amount  received  in  school-fees  for  the  year  ending  June,  1866,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  £13  4s., 
giving  the  small  amount  of  2s.  5|cZ.  as  the  payment  of  each  scholar.  In  the  infants’  depaidment  of  the  same 
school  the  disparity  is  still  greater,  for  the  total  amount  of  fees  paid  by  131  childi-en  was  only  £13,  or  Is.  llfcf. 
per  child.  In  those  convent  schools  connected  witli  the  Board  in  which  fees  are  paid,  with  one  exception,  the 
disproportion  between  the  number  of  schoIai-s  and  the  amounts  of  school-fees  is  stOl  more  striking.  In  the 
girls’  school  at  Skibbereen,  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  I found  £9  about  to  be  the  whole  siun  paid  in 
pence  by  an  average  attendance  of  384  girls,  or  by  eaeli  girl.  This  is  really  gratuitous  instruction. 

388.  I now  proceed  to  consider  tlie  question  of  school  fees  generally,  as  to  whether  the  average  amount  paid 
by  each  child  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  he  is  at  school,  to  the  average  rate  at  which  payment  is  made,  and  to  his 
ability  to  pay.  The  sum  of  4s.  A\d.,  I consider,  beai-s  no  fair  proportion  to  the  time  for  which  each  child  in 
daily  average  attendance  and  paying  fees  is  at  school  during  the  year,  or  to  the  aveiuge  rate  of  payment  I found 
prevailing.  Each  school  is  open  on  the  average  220  days,  or  about  30  weeks  in  the  year,  and  3d.  a week  is  the 
average  rate  at  which  the  chOdi'en  are  recorded  in  the  school  register  as  paying.  Now  paying  at  tliat  rate,  and 
going  to  school  for  that  time,  each  scholar  would,  at  tlie  end  of  the  year,  have  paid  7s.  6d.,  and  each  of  the 
41  schools  to  which  these  observations  apply,  having  an  average  daily  attendance  of  70  scholara,  would 
have  received  £28  5s.  9d.  instead  of  £16  Is.  ll-^d.,  or  £12  os.  9|d.  more.  But  as  this  calculation  is  made 
for  the  wliole  number  in  average  attendance  at  each  school,  without  deducting  the  proportionate  number  of 
11011-paving  scholars,  it  may  not  be  considered  fair,  since,  in  every  primary  school,  tliere  must  necessarily  be  a 
certain  number  of  free  children.  But  even  making  allowance  for  this,  and  deducting  from  the  7 0 attendants  20 
per  cent,  for  free  children  (which  is  about  the  proportionate  per  centage  of  scholars  enrolled  in  these  schools 
as  receiving  gratuitous  education),  the  amount  actually  paid  in  fees  falls  below  the  sum  that  should  be 
received — viz.,  £22  16s.  3d.,  instead  of  £16  Is.  lljd. 

389.  To  recapitulate  briefly,  I have  shown  that  in  the  National  schools  which  I visited  there  is  no  average  rate 
of  payment  in  any  district  amounting  to  5s.,  4s.  4id,  being  the  sum  paid,  on  the  avei-age,  by  each  child  attending 
these  schools,  and  that  this  jiaymeiit  in  one  district  is  as  low  as  Is.  l(^d.  Although  in  particular  schools  i2s., 
and  even  £1,*  may  be  reached,  and  5^d.  be  the  other  extreme,  it  is  certain  that  no  school  teacher  receives,  on 
the  average,  more  than  4s.  4W.  in  school  pence  towm-ds  the  increase  of  his  small  salary,  and  in  many  cases 
receives  much  less. 

390.  Is  this  rate  of  paymont  the  result  of  inability  to  pay  more  towards  their  children’s  education,  or  is  it  the 
result  of  unwillingness  and  capriciousiiess  1 I believe  it  to  be  tlie  latter ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  tlie  people  wlio  send  their  diildren  to  scliool  agree  to  pay  for  them ; and  the  facts  I have  stated 
show  that  if  iiaymeut  were  to  be  actually  made  according  to  the  tenns  agreed  upon,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
in  fees  would  be  mucli  larger  than  they  are  now.  All  the  teachers  whom  I saw  think  that  they  ought  to 
have  more  income  from  this  souree,  and  say  that  if  those  in  authority  were  to  move  in  the  matter  they  would 
not  have  occasion  to  complain  as  they  do  of  m-egularity  and  capriciousness  in  the  payment  of  school-fees, 

■ 'I'lio  Carmichael  male  and  female  National  schools  alluded  to,  in  the  former  of  -which,  -\vith  an  average  attendance  of 
51,  the  school-fees  amounted  to  .£55  for  j-ear  ending  June,  1868. 
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and  its  general  accompaniment — irregular  attendance.  All  of  them  recommend  the  ]>ayment  of  fees  weekly 
in  advance.  , , , , . , ^ i/- 

391.  I cannot  tlirow  any  of  the  light  of  stotistics,  I regiet  to  say,  on  this  matter,  hut  must  content  myse  t 
with  repeating  tlie  statements  of  the  National  teachers,  who  volunteered  mformation  and  seemed  to  speak  with 
sinceiity.  They  urge,  as  a great  grievance,  not  gratuitous  instruction  in  the  case  of  tliose  who  cannot  do  any- 
tliing  for  themselve^  but  a system  of  gratuitous  instruction  which  parsimony  and  mere  unwillingness  foi-cea  on 
them;  and  they  insinuate,  if  they  do  not  plainly  say,  that  they  ai-e  not  supported  by  the  clergy  m their  efiorts- 
to  obtain  the  money  which  the  pai'ents  of  scholars  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  for  their  instniction.  iliey- 
complain  that  the  arrangements  between  themselves  and  parents  caimot  he  enforced,  and  that  it  they  could 
ho  tlie  mana'^ei's  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  enforcement,  or  if  they  did  not,  the  children  would  not  be 

of  sent  to  school.  Two  cases  were  brought  under  my  notice  in  the  course  of  my  iiiqniiies  which  miistrate  tho 
indifference  of  general  indifi'erence  of  the  clergy  with  respect  to  this  question.  In  one  case,  the  master  of  the  school  told  me- 
managers  in  .^hat  he  was  once  obliged  to  refuse  admittance  to  a boy,  who  was  a paying  scholar,  on  account  of  his  irregula.ii 

ihis  matter.  attendance.  The  boy,  or  his  parents,  appealed  to  the  manager,  who  gave  him  a letter  to  tlie  master,  which 

obliged  him  to  give  in  and  take  back  tlie  boy  as  a free  scholar.  This  instance,  though  it  does  not  profess  to 
heal-  very  dii-ectly  on  the  point,  is  nevertheless  useful  as  illustrating  the  small  concern  taken  by  tho  manager  in . 
the  welfare  of  the  master.  The  same  teacher  infoiTued  me  that  he  had  three  scholars  (brothers)  who  were  being 
taught  free  of  cliarge,  on  the  supiiositioii  that  they  could  not  aiford  to  pay  school-pence.  At  length,  one  of 
them  was  removed  uito  tho  higher  depiu-tnient,  which  he  entered  as  a paying  scholar.  Upon  hearing  this,, 
the  master  dismissed  the  other  Uvo,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  receive  them  back.  He  returned  fifty-nme  as  tlia 
number  of  children  professedly  free  in  his  school,  but  assured  me  that  very  few  of  them  were  unable  to. 
conti-ibute  something  towai-ds  their  own  iustmetion, 

392.  The  other  case  was  stOl  more  stiUcing.  The  son  of  a well-to-do  woman  who  kept  a shop  was  sent  to  one 
of  the  National  schools  in  the  place  as  a imyiiig  pupil.  Tho  payments,  which  should  have  been  made  weekly, 
were  allowed  to  nin  on,  and  the  teacher’s  applications  for  them  were  disregarded.  His  patience  being  at  length 
exhausted,  he  dismissed  the  boy  from  the  school,  upon  which  his  mother  appealed  to  the  manager,  and  was 
immediately  fmuished  by  him  with  an  oixlev  for  his  re-admittance,  which  the  teacher  had  to  gi-ant. 

Indifference  of  393.  Now,  if  it  be  tlie  case  that  this  in-egularity  in  paying  what,  after  all,  are  just  debts,  ina.smuch  ^ 
managers  to  be  -^\-ere  voluntarily  contracted,  does  exist,  and  is  not  lUscouraged  by  those  who  could  check  it,  it  is  doubly 
regretted  as  reoretted  as  a great  opportunity  is  thus  lost  of  strcngtliening  in  the  people  tJie  sense  of  the  natural 

pX™  and  oblirratioS  by  which  they  are  bound  to  educate  their  own  children,  or,  at  least,  to  co-operate  in  the  efforts  made . 

teachers.  by  otliere  for  their  instniction ; and  as  an  act  of  unfairness  is  in  effect  done  to  the  teachers,  who,  being  badly 

They  have  the  paid  by  the  State,  look  to  the  school-fees  as  an  important  raeaiis  of  uiereasing  their  stipends.  It  cannot  be  said 
power  to  that  the  clergy  have  not  the  power  to  improve  tliis  state  of  affairs.  No  one  who  has  any  notion  of  their  influence 
among  the  Irish  people  can  doubt  it  It  is  too  great  generally  to  fail  in  a matter  which  contains  so  largely  the 

arpaym  . , i • x.  • ■ i 

391.  It  has  been  exercised  in  a few  instances  with  sufficient  success  to  establish  the  conviction  in  my  nund 
that  the  same  could  he  done  more  generally  than  is  now  the  case.  In  a few  schools,  the  managers  liave,  by 
their  influence,  reduced  the  numbers  of  non-paying  scholars  to  the  lowest  limits  possible,  by  refusbig  free 
admission  to  any  but  the  really  poor,  and  by  expelling  such  as  will  not  pay  their  fees.  Thus,  the  teacher  of 
the  Ballinora  National  School  told  me  tliat  his  manager  had  arranged  with  him  to  admit  none  but  the  really 
poor  as  free  scholars,  and  to  compel  all  to  pay  who  could.  This  school,  with  134  on  the  rolls,  has,  of  that- 
number,  only  thirteen  who  professedly  pay  nothing,  and,  nevei-theless,  it  is  as  well  attended  as  any  other- — 
perhaps,  he  said,  better ; at  any  rate,  the  payment  of  fees  makes  no  difference  in  the  attendance.  Ag.iiu, 
in  a poor  neighhoui-hood  in  the  district  of  Skibbereen  there  is  a National  school  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacahea. 
which  is  attended  by  the  usual  mixture  of  farmera’  and  lahoiirera’  children.  The  manager,  a sagacious 
and  zealous  piiest,  arranged  xvith  the  teacher  to  admit  none  free  who  were  able  to  pay  school-fees,  and 
to  dismiss  those  who  refused  to  pay  them.  Two  individuals  were  determined  to  try  the  stren^  of  his  reso- 
lution, and  steadily  refused  to  pay  for  their  children,  who  were  accordingly  removed  from  the  list  of  scholars- 
They  were  then  sent  by  their  pai-ents  to  another  school  which,  however,  being  inconveniently  distant  from 
their  houses,  they  were  soon  sent  back  to  the  fii-st  school,  and  gave  no  more  trouble  on  the  score  of  fees.  A 
little  determination  at  fii-st  would  be  met  with  gi-umbling  and  opposition,  but,  in  the  end,  would  succeed 
in  removing  what  is  bad  for  the  peojile  morally,  and  unfair  to  the  teachers. 

Reasons  of  395.  One  of  the  reasons  of  this  irregularity  in  paying  fees  is  the  payment  of  the  teachers  by  the  National 

unwillingness  Board,  which  the  people  consider  is  sufficient  to  relieve  them  from  any  obligation  to  contribute  towards  their 

to  pay  fees.  njaintenance.  The  schoolmaster  or  mistress  is  regarded  as  a servant  of  the  Crown,  and  is  remunerated  out 

of  funds  which,  in  the  end,  only  come  out  of  their  pockets.  It  is  an  objection  to  double  ])aymente,  and  is  veiy 
by  pubUc.  analogous  to  the  feeling  ivith  which  a man  refuses  to  give  in  private  charity  because  he  has  paid  his  jicor- 
rates.'’  It  is  a feeling,  according  to  my  infomant  above  alluded  to,  especially  prevalent  among  the  farmers. 
3iu3  Isolation  Another  reason  which  1 tliink  may  be  assigned  for  it  is  the  isolation  of  the  National  schools  from  the  iieoj.le  of 
of  National  all  classes.  They  were  established  without  any  active  co-operation  of  the  people  whom  they  were  meant  to 

schools.  benefit,  and  no  measures  are  taken  by  the  clergy  to  create  any  such  interest  in  the  schools  as  would  tend  to 

stimulate  them  flocks  to  render  them  as  effective  as  possible.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  a matter  of  surprise 
that  the  people  who  never  have  the  schools  brought  before  their  notice  should  he  slow  in  doing  anything  for 
Contrast  of  them.  Take  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  what  a difference  there  is  ! The  people  are  reatly  to  make 

Ciiristian  sacrifices  to  have  them,  and,  when  established,  to  keep  them  effective.  The  reason  is,  because  the  clergy  bring 

Brothers’  these  schools  well  before  the  notice  of  the  people,  and  use  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  them  flourishing.  If  they 

schools.  National  schools,  they  would  not  have  to  comj.lain  of  the  apathy  of  the  peoi>le  about  them, 

and  they  would  raise  them  and  their  teachers  up  to  the  standard  which  they  sometimes  deplore  that  they  do 
not  attain. 

Gratuitous  396.  I now  come  to  consider  the  subject  of  gratuitous  instruction,  recognised  as  such,  its  extent,  its  necessity, 

instruction  and  effects.  Broadly  speaking,  all  educational  e.stablishmcnts  are  free— that  is,  they  imjiart  instruction  without 

geuerally  charge  to  all  who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  The  numerous  schools  conducted  by  religious  coniiinmities, 

prevalent.  almost  without  exception,  teach  gratuitously ; and  those  which  form  the  exception  to  this  rule  receive  such 

trifling  sums  in  school-fees,  compared  with  the  great  numbers  attending  them,  as  hardly  to  entitle  them  to  be 
regarded  other  than  as  free  schools.  Such  ai-e  the  Gbristian  Brothera’  schools,  the  South  Presentation  Monks' 
ChurchEduea-  schools  in  Cork,  and  one  or  two  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  The  schools  of  tlie 

lion  schools  Church  Education  Society  derive  something  from  school-fees,  but  tlie  average  sum,  even  iiichuliiig  in  the 

calculation  tlie  large  and  almost  middle-class  school  in  connexion  with  tho  male  training  school  at  Bandon, 
where  the  fees  are  high,  does  not  amount  to  more  than  one-nineteenth  of  the  whole  average  cost  of  educating 
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each  cliiltl  attending  its  schools.  1 found  that  tlie  average  payment  jier  head  taken  for  13  schools  did  not 
iimoiint  to  more  than  2s.  10i(i.,  the  cost  for  the  education  of  each  child  being  about  ^£2.  But  the  lower  classes 
among  the  Protestants  of  the  country  ar'e  no  better  off  than  the  Catholics,  and  their  numbers  are  not  great. 

3U7.  The  National  system  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  payment  of  school-fees  forms  an  important  part  National 
of  its  finance;  and,  consequently,  all  the  schools,  with  but  few  exceptions,  in  its  connexion,  excepting  the  Scliools only- 
majority  of  the  convent  schools,  derive  some  income  from  the  payments  of  children.  But  even  tlie  National  of 

scliools  ai-e  obliged  to  succumb,  in  some  measure,  either  to  the  prevailing  feeling  in  favour  of  free  education,  or  income, 
to  the  nece^ities  of  poverty,  by  tolei-ating,  as  I have  shown,  in-egular,  capricious,  and  uncertain  payments,  or 
by  giving  gratuitous  instruction  to  a considei-able  number  of  the  children  who  attend  them.  1 found  only  one 
school  of  those  taught  by  .secular  teachers  entirely  free — the  village  school  at  Leap,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmacabea. 

Two  others,  indeed,  were  said  to  be  free,  but  tlieir  books  contained  entries  of  school  pence.  Schools  such  as  the- 
Cai-miohaol  National  in  Cork  do  not  contain  any  free  children,  but  they  are  exceptional,  being  attended  exclu- 
sively by  the  children  of  people  in  easy,  or  at  least  comfortable,  circumstances ; and  of  the  nuns’  schools  in 
conuvixioii  witli  the  National  Board  which  I visited  four  were  partly  gi-atuitous,  and  three  were  wholly  so;  but 
in  the  former  class  there  was  no  rate  higher  than  2s.  5d.,  and  it  descended  in  one  school  to  5^d, 

398.  The  proportion  of  free  cliikli-en  in  the  National  schools,  according  to  the  entries  on  the  rolls,  does  not  Pi-oportion  of 
amount  to  more  than  20  per  cent,  Tlie  registers  of  the  41  schools  from  which  I derive  the  facts  on  which  free  children  in 
these  calculations  ai-e  made  contain  the  names  of  5,495  children,  and  of  these,  1,397  are  avowedly  free,  being  about 

20  pel-  cent,  or  nearly  one  in  five,  which  is  a small  proportion,  and  does  not  represent,  by  many  degi-ees,  the  true  ° 

propoi-tion  of  non-paying  scliolai-s,  who  amount,  in  i-eality,  to  above  37  per  cent. ; 20  per  cent,  only  expresses  the 

ratio  of  pupils  who  are  ju-ofessedly  free,  whilst  37  per  cent,  expresses  the  real  number  who  do  not  pay,  composed  ' 

of  those  last  mentioned,  mid  of  those,  who,  though  eni-olled  os  paying  scholai-s,  fail  to  deserve  this  tiUe  thi-ough 

default  of  payment. 

399.  It  is,  however,  in  the  monastic  and  convent  schools  that  gi-atuitous  instruction  is  most  prevalent  The  Extent  of 
uumhei-s  and  gi-eat  size  of  these  institutions,  containing  as  they  do  together  many  thousands  of  the  youthful  gratuitous 
population,  give  to  education  in  the  towns,  a largely  gratuitous  character.  In  Cork  alone  they  educate  7,053  j'’®t'v<=tion 
children  free  of  all  charge  to  their  jiai-eiits,  or  more  than  half  of  the  whole  school  population.  And  -what  schooi°^^°'^"* 
hajipeus  in  Coik  is  the  mle  everywhere,  more  or  leas.  Thus  in  Bandon,  omitting  a school,  not  a large  one,  Bandon 
whicli  I was  unable  to  I'isit,  of  1,348  cliiidren  on  the  school  registei-s,  not  less  than  850  are  educated  in  the 

convent  schools  there  free  of  cost.  Or  again,  in  the  town  of  Kinsale,  in  -vhich  there  are  725  childien  on  the  Kinsale- 
school  registei-s ; of  this  number  the  Sistei-s  of  Mercy  educate  541  free,  or  more  than  74  per  cent.  If  the 
number  uf  ohildreu  in  tlie  “secular”  National  schools  who  are  receiving  gratuitous  education  were  added,  the 
number  would  be  considerably  increased.  In  Skibbereen  483  children  are  gratuitously  taught  out  of  786  who  Skibbereen. 
are  su]>posed  to  attend  school.  These  instances  illustrate  the  state  of  thing.s  as  to  gi-atuLtous  instruction.  S.v  uno 
discs  om77es.  In  these  four  to-wns,  in  which  14,204  chikh-eu  are  inscribed  on  the  rolls,  not  less  than  8,533, 
or  about  60  per  cent.,  are  educated  entirely  gi-atuitously.  The  convents  almost  univereally  educate  vdtliout 
receiving  anything.  It  is  a part  of  their  rale  to  do  so.  The  only  exception  I found  to  it  was  the  Queenstown 
convent,  in  which  the  number  of  paying  pupils,  according  to  the  register,  was  476  as  against  207  who  did  not 
pay.  Two  othei-s  indeed  take  school  pence,  but  the  sums  are  so  trifling  that  they  ai-e  hardly  worth 
mentioning. 

400.  The  firet  feeling  is  one  of  satisfaction  at  seeing  such  great  opportunities  of  ad-vancement  bestowed  so  unre-  The  effects  of 
sei-vedly  on  the  poor,  and  especially  on  such  poor  as  compose  the  masses  of  the  Irish  lower  classes.  But  I am  not 

sin-e  whether  the  feeling  is  not  one  of  admiration  for  the  spirit  of  charity  which  has  produced  all  these  g^at^ous 

institutions,  and  of  sympathy  with  its  disinterestedness,  rather  than  of  admiration  for  its  principle,  which  does  instruction. 

not  work  out  good  results.  I believe  myself  that  it,  eventually,  is  a depressing,  and  therefore  a bad,  thing,  for 

a people  to  have  everything  done  for  them  eitlier  by  the  State  or  by  combined  social  action  on  a large  scale ; and 

as  regards  education  in  Ireland,  I feel  it  -to  be  most  important  to  encourage  and  subsidize  local  efforts,  but 

not  to  destroy  them  through  over  kindness.  People  value  what  they  pay  foi-,  but  cai-e  very  little  for  wliat  costs 

them  nothing.  And  if  it  is  an  object  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  people  such  a real  value  for  education  as 

will  tend  to  induce  them  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  opportunities  that  are  given  them  for  obtaining  it,  then 

one  of  tlie  wisest  jilans  would  be  to  tlu-oiv  some  obstacles  in  the  -u-ay  of  purely  gi-atuitous  instraction.  At 

present,  the  great  cry  is  the  irregularity  of  the  chikhen  in  attending  school,  notwithstanding  the  free  access 

there  is  to  all  kinds  of  educational  institutions.  Bad  weather  and  bad  clothes,  summer  ;md  winter,  and  seed  Better  attend- 

time  and  harvest  are  all  brought  forward  to  explain  this  irregularity,  and,  perhaps,  with  reason;  but  one  of  the 

real  reasons  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  people  have  no  pecuniary  interest  in  sending  their  children  to  of 

school ; if  they  had,  these  excuses  for  non-attendance  which  I have  just  mentioned  would  be  seklomer  made,  feel 

It  is  certain  tliat  all  the  jiaying  children  are  the  best  taught,  and  the  most  regular  ; this,  -without  a dissentient 

voice,  the  teachers  all  asserted.  The  men  of  the  longest  experience  all  coneuiTed  in  saying  that  it  would  be  more  for 

the  good  of  education  if  it  were  made  less  easily  accessible.  I must  content  myself  -with  citing  the  instance  of  a 

convent  school  in  exemplifleation  of  this.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  at  Queenstown  began  by  teaching  gratis,  but  after 

a time  thought  it  better  to  alter  theii- plan,  and  substituted  instead  a system  of  fees,  the  only  effect  of -which  was  to 

make  the  girls  more  regular  and  the  school  more  effective.  It  is  a matter  for  regi-et  that  the  religious  orders  who 

conduct  schools  do  not  follow  the  example  of  the  Queenstown  lums,  even  though,  by  so  doing,  they  should  some- 

wliat  infringe  their  respective  rales ; for  they  are  helpmg  very  miiny  who  do  not  require  such  unqualified  aid, 

and  are  demoralizing  them  by  helping  to  smother  tlieir  self-dependence  and  self-respect  by  removing  from  them 

the  necessity  for  periorming  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties,  that  of  educating  theii-  own  chikh-en.  And  unless 

theii-  schools  adopt  this  plan,  it  will  not  be  possible  for  the  National  schools  to  become  more  sti-ingeut  as  to 

school-fees,  at  least  wherever  convents  exist.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  attendance  as  to  time  at  the 

nuns’  ami  monks’  schools,  despite  the  double  chai-m  of  religion  and  free  admission,  is  no  better  than  in  Ordinary- 

National  schools,  ill  which  fees  ai-e  paid  and  the  modicum  of  religion  taught  is  very  slender.  In  no  school  of 

that  class  did  I meet  with  an  instance  of  an  average  attendance  in  days  that  exceeded  eighty-five,  excepting 

the  Christian  Brothci-s’  schools,  which  are  quite  exceptional.  Besides  the  teachers,  I found  many  of  tlieclergy, 

indeed  the  most  of  them,  advocates  for  the  payment  of  fees  by  the  scholars.  It  is  Eomewbat  in  contrast  with 

their  practice  which  is  to  lean  rather  towai-ds  the  people  tJian  towards  the  teachera  when  the  question  of 

fees  is  in  dispute.  Their  opinions  can  be  seen  in  tlicii-  answera  to  my  circulars  which  I publish  in  the 

Appendix  of  tliis  report. 

School  Buildings. 

401.  The  buildings  in  wliicb  tlie  National  schools  are  held  fall  into  the  tliree  classes — Fii-st,  those  vested  in  Classes  of 
the  Commissionei-s  of  tlic  National  Boai-d  ; second,  those  vested  in  tnistees ; and  thii-d,  the  non- vested  schools  ; 
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aud  according  aa  they  come  under  one  or  other  of  these  headings  may  their  comparative  excellence  be  determined, 
the  buildings  vested  in  the  Commissioners  being  the  best  as  regards  repair,  <bc.,  tlioso  of  the  second  class  coming 
next,  and  the  third  desciiption  of  schools  taking  in  eveiy  respect  the  last  place. 

402.  The  difference,  however,  between  the  two  first  classes  does  not  amount  to  more  than  that  variation  in 
the  couclition  of  tiieir  repaii-  which  one  would  expect  to  find  between  buildings,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  are 
periodically  overlooked  aud  attended  to  at  the  public  cost,  and,  on  the  otlier,  arc  only  seen  to  when  absolute 
necessity  demands  that  something  should  be  done.  The  fabrics  themselves  are  pretty  neaiiy  equal ; for, 
ha^dng  been  both  partly  erected  at  the  public  expense,  the  same  care  was  taken  to  insure  an  equal  degree 
of  excellence  in  both.  But  while  the  piiblic  discharges  its  obligation  to  maintain  good  repair  in  those  buildings 
which  it  keeps  in  its  hands,  the  tnistees  seem  to  perform  that  2>ai-t  of  their  engagements  by  xincertain  and 
spasmodic  efforts,  which,  besides,  aie  removed  at  long  intervals  from  each  other.  It  is  a question  of  money 
merely.  No  one  feels  the  outlay  on  tire  schools  held  by  tlie  Comniissionei-s,  but  every  fai-thiug  laid  out  on 
those  held  by  trustees,  comes  out  of  an  individual’s  pocket,  aud  is  grudgingly  given. 

403.  I visited  33  buddings  in  which  schools  are  held  under  the  National  Board,  and  of  that  number  2 only 
are  vested  in  the  Commissioner's,  and  only  4 in  trustees,  while  27  are  non-vested.  TJris  gi-eat  {rrepondoraiice  of 
nou-vested  schools  may  faii-ly  he  taken  as  inilicatuig  the  rrnwillingiross  of  the  clergy  to  have  more  to  do  with 
the  Boai'd  than  they  ai'e  obliged,  aud  especisilly  to  give  them  any  such  hold  upon  education  as  the  possession 
of  legal  rights  in  the  school  buildings  would  entail.  But  wliile  allorving  full  valuo  to  such  an  explanation, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many  of  tire  buildings  in  questioir  have  been  used  as  selrools  for  marry  years, 
indeed  long  before  the  present  feeling  of  estr-angement  from  the  governing  body  in  Marlboiough-sti'eet  had 
become  so  general ; and  it  is  not  unfair,  -therefore,  to  suppose  that  either  owing  to  the  desire  to  lose  no  time  in 
establishing  schools,  or  to  rmwillingness  to  itdse  the  necessary  funds  to  meet  tire  building  gi-ant  from  the  Boai-d, 
buildings  possessing  the  smallest  amount  of  suitability  wei-e  resoi'ted  to  aud  have  beeir  continued  ever  since  to 
be  used  as  schools. 

404.  Schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are  found  in  the  greatest  number's  in  the  western  part  of  my 
distr-ict,  whei-e  I saw  the  two  birildings  I have  alluded  to  above ; brrt  the  Bisho])  of  Boss,  Dr,  O’Hea,  informed 
me  tlrai  there  were  11  such  in  Iris  diocese.  Having  had  persoiral  expei'icnce  of  the  iion-vcsted  schools  in  tliat 
district,  I was  inclined  to  congratulate  him  on  his  good  foi-tune  in  having  so  rirany  reitlly  good  buildiirgs. 
Those  which  I saw  "were  situated  at  the  extremities  of  the  Skibbei-een  Constjxbulary  district,  one  of  them  being 
tbe  girls’  school  at  Shirkin  Island,  aud  tire  other  in  Couscroneen,  a village  in  the  parish  of  Myross.  Before 
seeing  them  I had  on  each  occasion  an  opportunity  of  visiting  a non-vested  school.  On  my  way  to  Shirkin 
Island,  I passed  by  the  beautiful  Lough  Ine  lying  to  the  soirth-west  of  the  town  of  Skibberoeir,  iir  the  hope 
of  being  able  to  visit  the  Pookeeir  National  school,  situated  on  the  slope  of  one  of  the  hills  overhanghrg  the 
lake.  It  was  closed,  but  I was  able  to  judge  of  the  building  from  its  exterior — little  more  tlian  a cabin,  its  roof 
was  thatehe<l,  aard  gi-een  with  moss  and  damp,  while  three  or  four  small  windows  imperfectly  supiffied  with  panes 
of  glass  contrived  to  let  in  the  rain  as  well  as  the  light.  Thence  I went  on  to  Baltimoi-e,  where  I sought  the 
National  school,  and  which,  although  it  was  holiday  time,  I succeeded  in  seeing.  It  was  once  a cottage,  and  was 
meant  to  be  aurdhing  else  than  a school.  One-half  of  the  burldiirg  had  been  renewed  lately,  and  formed  a great 
contrast  to  the  other  half,  wliich  was  fast  approacldng  ntin,  its  walls  being  out  of  the  pevjjendicular  and  streaming 
down  with  damp — even  in  the  month  of  August — wliich  was  rotting  the  map.s  that  hung  against  them.  The 
■windows — on  one  side  only  of  the  building — were  lialf  devoid  of  glass,  for  which,  indeed,  there  was  no  hold  in 
the  rotten  and  broken  frames,  while  through  the  roof  yoxx  might  almost  study  the  stars.  The  floor  was  once — 
not  long  ago — mud,  hut  has  since  been  boarded  at  Mr.  Yere  Foster’s  cost.  In  this  wi-etched  buUding  over  100 
boys  and  girls  have  been  assembled  daily  for  tw'enty  yeai-s.  I then  made  for  Shirkin  Island,  and  expected 
nothing  better  than  I had  found  on  my  way  in  the  morning,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  place.  But  I was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a neat,  well-built  stracture  of  ample  dimensions,  in  good  i-epair,  and  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  in  which  the  girls  were  taught.  Ha<l  there  not  been  a resort  to  Government  aid,  in  all  probability 
the  cliildren  would  have  been  taught  in  some  such  wretched  hovel  as  that  at  Baltimore.  So  far  as  the  buOding 
is  concerned,  I should  not  care  to  see  anything  better  anywhere.  Decent,  well-kept  offices  are  provided  as  well. 

406.  Much  the  same  state  of  things  was  observable  in  the  non-vested  school,  in  the  vOlage  of  Leaji,  Kilmacabea 
parish,  when  compared  with  the  little  school  at  Couscroneen  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  The  building,  indeed, 
at  Kilmacabea  was  superior  to  tliat  at  Baltimore,  but  could  not  bear  comparison  with  the  vested  school.  In 
the  latter  not  only  were  the  structures  good,  but  the  internal  arrangements  also  bore  all  the  marks  of  care  and 
frequent  supervision.  The  desks,  instead  of  being  dilapidated  and  disfigured,  were  sound  and  intact,  and  were 
firmly  set  in  their  places — a rare  thing  in  the  National  schools — and  the  forms  "were  sxifficient  in  number.  I 
did  not  see  a broken  pane  of  glass  in  either  of  the  buildings.  But  the  children  attending  them  are  not  excep- 
tional to  the  general  run,  and  are  quite  as  miscMevous  as  those  attending  other  schools,  aud  do  as  much  damage 
I have  no  doubt.  The  damage,  however,  if  any  is  done,  is  promptly  repaii-ed,  ujion  being  represented  to  the 
officer  of  the  Board  of  Works,  who,  besides,  pays,  I believe,  a ^^eriodical  visit  to  all  vested  schools  at  intervals 
of  three  years. 

406.  These  buildings,  however,  have  not  increased  of  late  nor  are  they  likely  to  increase,  so  determined  is  the 
clerical  body  to  remain  aloof  in  every  possible  manner  from  the  National  Board  until  some  modification  is  made 
in  its  present  system.  I met  a parish  priest  whose  district  is  not  far  from  Skibbereen,  who  informed  me  tliat 
the  roof  of  his  school  was  fast  falling  in,  to  repair  which  he  was  begging  aid  everywhere.  He  would  take 
Govermnent  aid  he  said,  but  it  would  be  going  against  the  bishop's  injunctions  to  do  so.  The  feeling  is  against 
accepting  aid  of  any  kind  from  the  State  under  existing  circumstances,  so  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
attempt  to  build  even  schools  vested  in  trustees.  Tlie  Catholic  Bishojis  of  Cork  and  of  Cloyne  are  both 
emphatic  in  theii-  expiessions  of  determination  to  stand  aloof  from  all  connexion  witli  the  Board  of  Education 
beyond  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  Priests,  here  and  there,  would  gladly  improve  their  school-buUdings,  if 
they  could,  by  means  of  Government  aid,  but  tliey  cannot,  they  say,  as  things  are  now.  One  parish  priest, 
whose  name  I must  not  mention,  hard  put  to  about  his  schools,  apjilied  for  aid,  keeping,  however,  the  fact,  I 
believe,  as  much  out  of  the  bishop’s  knowledge  as  possible. 

407.  The  schools  vested  in  tiustees  are  very  few.  I saw  only  four  such,  They  were  in  the  towns.  One 
in  Cork — the  Suudayswell  School — is  the  oldest  National  .school  in  that  city,  aud  one  of  the  oldest  in  that  part 
of  Ireland,  having  been  built  thii-ty-thi-ee  years  ago.  The  others  were  in  Queenstown,  in  Kinsale,  and  in 
Skibbereen.  No  buildings  can  be  better  as  regards  solidity,  height,  area,  and  provision  for  light  and  ventilation 
than  these  schools  are.  I do  not,  indeed,  think  their  shape  so  well  adapted  for  good  organization  and  discipline 
as  they  might  be,  but  they  were  erected  at  a time  when  opinions  about  such  matters  were  different  fi-om  those 
which  prevail  now,  and  the  question  is  concerning  their  general  fitness  for  the  purposes  they  serve.  The  lesser 

' The  letters  V.C.  and  V.T.  refer  to  tlie  scliools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  National  Kdiieiition  and  in  Trustees  respectively. 
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repairs  are  not  perfect — ■windows  are  frequently  out,  the  flooring  is  sometimes  had,  and  the  offices,  'with  which 
all  these  schools  are  supplied,  uniformly  had — hadly  drained  and  ill-constructed,  and  always  filthy.  The 
Sundayswell  school  comprises  tAvo  departments  for  boys  and  girls,  the  girls  being  above  and  the  boys  below, 
but  as  there  is  no  greater  separation  between  them  than  tlie  thin  flooring  of  the  former  room,  the  noise  from  the 
girls’  school  is  very  distracting.  They  may  have  become  accustomed  to  it,  but  to  me  it  was  simply  intolerable. 
No  one  seems  to  have  even  thought  of  it  as  a defect.  I am  sure  it  Avould  not  be  allowed  to  go  unremedied  in 
England  very  long.  Pai-ochial  funds,  supplemented  by  State  aid,  were  the  sources  from  which  the  necessary 
sums  were  obtained  to  build  these  schools,  Avhich  are  held  in  trust  generally  by  the  parish  priest,  his  curate, 
and  a layman.  In  Skibbereen,  I found  that  the  bishop  Avas  one  of  the  tmstees  of  the  school  there.  I was  quite 
unable  to  discover  any  particulars  respecting  the  renewal  of  the  trust  deeds,  or  the  le-appointment  of  trustees. 

408.  Twenty-seven  schools  iion-vested  Avere  visited  by  me.  They  may  be  classed  as  folloAvs : — 

1st.  Those  built  expressly  for  school  purposes. 

2nd.  Those  not  so  built,  but  faii-ly  suitable. 

3rd.  Those  Avholly  unfit. 

409.  In  the  first  class,  we  have  ail  the  conventual  schools,  AAuth  one  exception — St.  Finn  Barr’s  convent  school — 
and  certain  other  schools,  in  toAvn  and  country,  amounting  in  number  to  about  fifteen,  all  of  Avhich  may,  on  the 
Avhole,  be  said  to  be  good  as  regards  srie,  height,  thickness  of  Avails,  light,  ventilation,  &c.,  &c.,  such  as  St. 
Patrick’s  school  in  Cork,  Passage  West  boys’  school,  the  school  at  Ballinspittle,  the  Carmichael  schools  in 
Cork,  the  nuns’  school  at  Queenstown,  and  those  at  Kinsale  and  Bandon. 

410.  The  state  of  repair  in  the.se  buildings  varies  considerably.  The  nuns’  schools  are  all  in  good  order; 
for,  being  the  property  of  the  convents  to  which  tliey  are  attached,  care  is  taken  to  keep  them  so.  They  are 
also  Avoll  lighted,  and  fairly  Avell  ventilated  and  furnished.  The  Presentation  Monks  have  large  schools  in  Cork, 
Avhich  Avere  built  as  such,  and  are,  on  the  Avhole,  Avell  kept,  and  do  not  present  any  great  defects  of  air  or  light, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  infante’  room  in  the  Douglas-street  schools,  Avliich  is  as  badly  ventOated  a room 
as  I ever  saw,  considering  the  size  of  the  buildings.  These  establishments  ai-e  supplied  Avith  good  offices,  which 
are,  besides,  Avell  kept — a thing  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  educating  tlie  poor. 

411.  The  schools  taught  by  secular  teaehei-s  are  of  various  grades  of  excellence.  In  one  place,  Avhere  the 
buDdings  are  nice  externally,  good  ventilation  has  been  sacrificed  to  Gothic  windows  and  a high-pitched  roof, 
and  the  importance  of  keeping  the  tAvo  departments  out  of  hearing,  as  Avell  as  out  of  sight,  of  each  other  has 
not  oven  been  tbougJit  of.  I allude  to  the  pretty-looking  National  schools  belonging  to  the  Presbyterians  in 
Cork,  knoAATi  as  the  Carmichael  schools,  which  are  badly  ventOated,  and  have  merely  a green  baize  hanging 
curtain  separating  the  girls  from  the  boys,  whose  cries  of  pain  under  the  rod,  and  buzz  and  murmur  of  lesson- 
learjiing,  aud  heavy  tramping  as  they  Avere  marshalled  in  classes,  were  a sore  hindrance  to  me  while  I examined 
the  girls.  The  repair  of  this  buOding  was  excellent. 

412.  Tlie  St.  Nicholas  school  buildings,  Cork,  were  not  built  as  such,  but  being  large  enough  to  meet  the 
Avants  of  the  parish,  and  close  to  tlie  church,  Avere  rented  for  the  purpose ; they  are,  therefore,  ss  to  shape 
aud  commodiousness,  not  so  good  as  many  other  National  schools,  but  fairly  answer  their  present  purpose. 
Exception  must  be  made  in  favoim  of  the  two  infants’  schools  which  are  of  a better  style,  being  more  like  school- 
rooms than  dAvelling-houses,  and  if  the  two  departments  Avere  throAvn  into  one  Avould  make  a very  good 
school-room. 

413.  Those  buildings  which  wei'e  erected  especially  for  educational  purposes  were  put  up  at  the  expense  of  the 
parishes  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  Avei-e  built  on  a- liberal  scale,  being,  as  I have  before  said,  Avell  lighted 
and  ventilated,  and  spacious.  The  school-house  at  Ballinora  is  an  exception  'to  this  general  rule.  It  was  never 
originally  Avell  built ; it  is  deficient  in  length  and  Avidth,  and  so  affords  little  room  for  mo-ving  about,  and  is  poorly 
ventilated.  The  minor  repairs  of  these  buildings  are  as  a rule  deficient,  which  gives  a look  of  imtidiness  and 
disorder  Avhich,  A\ithout  more  carefid  e.xammatiou,  Avould  lead  one  to  form  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  their 
general  condition.  A very  small  yeai-ly  otitlay  Avould  kee|'  them  in  good  repaii-,  and  give  them  a better  appearance 
than  they  now  Avear.  It  is  not  unimportant  as  regards  tlie  education  of  the  children,  iu  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  Avord,  that  the  rooms  in  Avhich  they  are  taught  should  be  kept  in  good  order. 

414.  The  desire  to  establish  schools  Avithout  going  to  the  expense  of  building,  or  the  actual  inability  to  raise 
funds,  led  to  a system  of  make-shifts  as  regards  accommodation,  AA’hich,  Avhile  in  the  minority  of  cases  tliey  Avere 
adopted  with  sufficient  regard  to  the  essentials  of  a school,  wei'e,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  unscnipulously 
resorted  to,  an  abuse  greatly  oAving  to  the  over-leuiency  of  the  National  Board  in  enforcing  its  regulations, 
itself,  I have  no  doubt,  attributable  to  a desire  not  to  give  any  more  cause  of  annoyance  to  the  clergy  than 
was  absolutely  nccessaiy.  With  tlu-ee  exceptions,  all  these  buildings  had  been  dwellings  of  different  kinds,  ranging 
fi'om  toAvn-hoiises  to  iliatched  cahms ; tAvo  had  been  chapels.  I saAv  only  four  buildings  of  this  class 
to  which  I should,  in  England,  be  able  to  recommend  the  payment  of  annual  gi-ants  in  support  of  the  schools 
taught  in  them.  Two  of  them,  however,  just  came  within  the  margin  and  no  more,  and,  Avith  one  exception,  all 
would  be  required  either  to  improve  tlie  drainage,  or  supply  proper  fuinitui’e,  or  make  provision  for  warmth 
during  the  winter.  In  the  school  at  Cloyne,  tlie  centre  of  a thii-ving  district,  the  childi'en  are  kept  aAvay  from 
school  during  the  AATiiter  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  any  proA'isioa  for  Avaimth.  In  the  girls’  school  there 
is  indeed  a stove,  but  it  is  too  small  to  do  much  good  in  a large  room  with  a high-pitched  roof  too  thin  to  keep 
out  'tlie  cold,  Avliioh  finds  its  Avay  in,  besides,  through  the  eliinks  which  seemed  to  abound  iu  the  walls.  The 
mistress  a.ssured  me  tliat  it  Avas  misereble  during  the  winter.  Tliis  absence  of  proAusion  against  the  Arinter  is 
very  generally  complained  of. 

415.  Tho  SS.  Peter  aud  Paul  National  schools  iu  Cork  ai-e  held  in  a house  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  the 
girls  occupying  the  first  floor,  and  the  infante  the  .second.  The  rooms  are  of  a most  inconvenient  shape,  although 
possessing  air  and  light  sufficient,  and  tlie  drainage  ajipears  to  be  veiy  bad.  The  mistress  informed  me  that  the 
smell  Avas  sometimes  intolerable,  aud  had  a bad  effect  on  her  health,  Tliere  is  no  play-ground,  aud  the  infants 
have  their  recreation  on  the  dark  stairs.  One  of  the  managers  told  me  that  they  meant  to  bnOd  in  time,  but 
as  more  than  one  school  generation  has  passed  through  them  since  then-  esteblishment,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  more  than  another  generation  Avill  pass  through  them  again  before  the  contemplated  step  is  taken.  The 
school-house  at  Castlemartyr  is  a neat-looking  buildiug,  aud  is  kept  in  good  repiiii-  in  every  respect,  but  is 
AA-anting  in  ventilation,  the  AvindoAvs  being  insufticiont. 

41G.  The  only  convent  school  buildings  Avhich  I found  unsuited  to  their  pm-pose  Avere  those  knoA\-n 
as  St.  Finn  Ban-’s  convent  school  in  Cork.  Nine  rambling  rooms,  formerly  inhabited  by  the  nuns,  are  noAV 
packed  Avitli  an  average  daily  attendance  of  G45  girls;  there  Avere  present  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  670. 
The  rooms  are  all  loAV-roofed,  badly  ventilated,  and  situated  on  different  ilooi's.  I did  not  see  one  in  AA-hioh 
there  was  space  enough  to  move  freely  about,  the  girls  being  huddled  closely  together  ou  the  long  benches  Avliich 
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n J 1 A.,.rr.  woll  to  waU  One  room,  in  -which  there  -was  space  sufficient  to  accommodate  only  30 

i W is  no  ode,n.t.  in.ovMontoo  th. 

SirtS  oro  loortod  in  t*o  rooBs,  one  of  them  being  l.rfly  lighted,  iind  the  other,  althongl,  spseions  enough, 
" nmo'nneeted  mth  nny  pert  of  the  school,  is  bsdly  fiitnishod,  end  is  left  for  the  most  part  nndet  the  si.per- 
vision  only  of  a little  monitreas.  The  number  of  pirpila  enrolled  on  the  hooks  of  the  school  was  in  July , 1368, 

“"dir  Sm.  If  am  non-nested  school  hiiadiiigs  are  rvholly  irnfit  tor  their  purposes.  Indeed,  the  majority  of  them 
should  bo  oondomned  by  the  National  Boai-d,  and  bo  contmiied  on  their  hooks  only  on  tke  condition  of  tke  inanagera 
undertakin<r  to  build  new  schools  -within  a given  time.  I have  described  above  two  of  these  miserable  places. 

I must  not  omit  to  notice  two  more,  one  of  them  situated  near  Cork,  and  the  other  near  Kinsale,  and  known 
respeotivelY  as  the  Clogheen  and  Belgooley  National  schools.  They  are  both  thatched  and  unfloored,  with 
Ssfifficient  space,  no  ventilation,  and  badly  lighted.  The  Clogheen  school  « about  three  miles  out  of  Cork 
to  the  north,  aud  is  situated  in  the  district  of  winch  the  Catholic  cathedral  ^ the  ])ansh  church.  The  parish 
contains  two  large  Christian  Brothers’  schools  and  three  nuns  schools,  all  of  which  were  erected  free  of 
cost,  at  least  as  far  as  the  parish  was  concerned,  and  ai-e  mamtained  mdepciidently  of  any  assistance  from 
it  so  far  at  least  as  I know  Only  one  school  Inis  been  erected  in  that  district  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
cleiN'v— that  at  Blackpool.  I am  therefore  puzzled  to  conceive  how  the  school  at  Clogheen  has  been  allowed  to 
centime  in  the  present  buOding,  a.s  it  has  for  several  years.  The  Inspector  informed  mo  that  he  had  vemon- 
sti-ated,  and  wJ  met  bv  promises  to  do  something  in  time.  The  building  at  Belgooley  is  of  the  same  kind,  but 
woree  if  possible  than  the  otlier.  But  no  step  is  taken  by  the  parish  priest  towards  building  another,  nor  does 
the  National  Board  do  more  than  thi-eaten.  I cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  the  Baudon  National  school. 
The  building'  was  a house,  but  being  too  small  and  having  two  floors,  the  ingenious  device  wm  hit  upon  of 
cuttin<r  away  half  the  flooring  of  the  upper  storey,  which  thus  became  a deep  gallery,  into  which  the  children 
ascend  by  a steep  ladder-like  flight  of  steps.  It  is  conceivable  how  good  the  discipline  of  the  school  must  be. 

There  is  no  good  National  school-house  in  a town  of  nearly  7,000  inhabitant.  wv.  « r 

418  I saw  very  few  class-rooms  in  the  buildings  I visited,  and  they  were  chiefly  in  the  schools  taught  by  » reli- 

gious ” In  the  ordinaiT  National  schools  they  are  rarely  seen,  I came  across  only  two  schools  which  had 
them  A -ood  sized  reom  opening  out  of  the  principal  school-room  would,  in  p aces  where  sepai-ate  infants 
department  cannot  be  had,  be  very  useful,  as  it  could  be  used  for  the  younger  children,  whose  presence  among 
the  elder  children  Is  a hindrance  to  instruction  and  good  discipline  more  or  les^  , , . . o , , 

419  In  no  instance  did  I meet  a case  of  any  outbuildings,  except  the  offices,  connected  with  the  scliools. 

Offices  are  in  the  majority  of  cases  to  be  found  in  every  school,  hut  theii-  drainage  is,  forUie  most  part,  defective, 
their  structure  imperfect,  and  their  filthiness  excessive.  In  several  cases  of  non-vested  schools 
at  all— ^vitness  BAtimore,  Clogheen,  Belgooley,  Midleton  infants  school,  all  ot  which  »re 
albliough  they  arc  mixed  schools.  , , , • i n ^ i i.i  ni,  • a.-  t>  j.i  > 

420  Amon<r  the  school  buildings  not  connected  with  the  National  Board  we  have  the  Christian  Brothers 
ith  schools  and  one  monks’  school,  the  nuns’  schools,  and  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education 

Society  I visited  four  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  found  admirable  provision  made  in  every  case  for 
decency  comfort,  and  health.  Tlie  rooms  are  without  exception  good,  and  in  thorough  repair ; and  every  care 
is  taken  to  ensm-e  ventilation,  light,  and  warmth.  The  buildings  have  more  architectural  pretensions  than  ay 
others  and  are  sufficiently  substantial  to  last  for  many  yeai-s.  Their  interior  cleanliness  and  good  order 
eontre^t  veiy  pleasingly  mth  the  condition  of  the  National  schools.  The  best  offices  are  fou^  in  them. 
Very  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  nuns’  schools,  which  are  all  new,  with  one  exception — that  of 
the  North  Presentation  Nuns— and  have  been  built  with  a careful  regard  to  modem  improvemeuts.  The 
buOdiners  not  lon^  since  erected,  and  attached  to  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Chanty  of  the  Insh  Congregati-- 
“ seen  anywhere  ; and  I believe  I may  say  that  the  infants’  room  is  the  finest  I h 


offices  exist 
witliout  them, 


y I have  £ 


I have 


e -IS  uue  as  auy  i xiavc  ootU  anywhere ; and  I - — ^ ^ 

•er  seen  Similarly  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  aud  known  as  Our  Lady  of  the  Rock,  * 
worthy  of  much  commendation— they  were  erected  at  a cost  of  about  £3,000  not  long  ago,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr  Hec^y  a magistrate  of  the  city  of  Cork,  whose  benevolence  and  interest  m the  cause  of 
education  are  well  known  there.  All  these  buUdings  are  on  a vast  scale,  and  it  is  a debatable  question  whether 
very  large  schools  are  the  best,  but  that  is  distiuct  from  their  excellence  as  buildmgs. 

ChurcliEauca-  421.  The  greater  number  of  the  school  buildings  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  are,  if  not 
tiou  Society.  certainly  beyond  the  reach  of  such  censure  as  many  of  the  non-vested  National  schools  merit.  Tlie  schools 

m the  towns  of  Cork  and  Bandon  were  built  expressly  as  such,  and  are  spacious,  and  in  most  respects  good. 
They  are,  however,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  numbere  which  attend  them,  and  seem  to  have  been  erected  at 
atime  when  the  Protestant  body  was  more  numerous  in  that  partof  Ireland  than  it  i.s  now,  or  with  a -view  of 
bein«'  able  to  accommodate  any  accessions  to  their  body  they  might  gain ; otherwise,  I am  wholly  unable  to 
understand  the  anomaly  of  having  rooms  large  enough  to  contain  more  than,  in  some  cases,  six  times  as  many 
children  as  attend  them.  In  the  Bandon  girls’  school  there  is  accommodation  for  3o0  children,  allowing  8 
square  feet  of  simce  to  each  child,  but  the  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  40.  The  St.  Luke’s  Scriptural 
^hools  could  contain  in  its  3 departments  above  300  chQdren,  but  its  daily  average  attendance  doM  not  exceed 
88  Tlie  schools  in  the  country  districts  are  of  course  larger  than  the  requirements  of  education  demand. 
Oil  the  -whole  they  are  tolerably  good,  and  are  kept  in  fair  order,  but  are  not  always  supplied  with  offices.  In 
sevei-al  cases  the  teachers  have  houses  attached  to  the  schools.  In  three  instances  the  school-room  is  in  the 
house.  Tliey  are  not  always  supplied  -with  offices. 

Furniture  fit-  422.  As  regards  furniture  and  internal  arrangements  generally,  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the  newer  nuns 
tings.  ' schools  stand  "first;  tlie  schools  vested  in  Commissioners  stand  next;  and  the  other  National  schools  of  all 
kinds  as  well  as  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools,  stand  last.  Furniture  consists,  of  coiii-se,  of  fonns, 
desks’  a rostnira  for  the  teacher,  and  cupboards.  There  is  in  all  schools,  except  some  of  the  smaller  National 
ones  ’a  sufficient  number  of  forms  to  seat  the  whole  school  at  once,  but  where  area  is  wanting  the  “bipartite 
system  ” is  resorted  to,  that  is,  half  or  one-third  of  the  scholars  are  engaged  in  some  lesson  which  requires 
standing'  whUe  the  other  division  is  sitting.  I regretted  to  notice  an  absence  of  any  seiiarate  seats  for  the 
assistant  teachera  in  the  National  schools,  which  drives  them  to  sit  with  the  children,  and  thus  breeds  a too 
great  familiarity  between  teacher  and  scholars,  and  destroys  the  influence  of  the  former.  Tlie  Cliristiaii  Brotliera 
have  a good  plan  of  providing  in  their  upper  rooms  a small  rostrum,  or  seat,  in  a corner  of  the  room,  for  the 
senior  monitor,  which  gives  him  a distinction,  and  helps  him  to  maintain  his  authority. 

€ondition  of  423.  The  furniture  in  most  of  the  National  schools  is  old  and  rickety  and  clumsy.  The  desks  are  mutilated 
furnituro,  and  disfigured;  they  stanil  frequently  unsteadily,  and  are  not  unfrequently  broken,  while  the  forms  are  little 
appawtus,  &c.,  better  There  is  no  cupboard  besides  the  one  in  the  master’s  rostrum,  which  is  generally  not  overstocked  with 
anything  Ink-pots  are  scarce,  the  children  bringing  when  tliey  can  small  bottles  of  ink,  and  borroiving  or 
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going  -without  when  their  own  is  exlmusted.  The  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  other  religious  in  all 
these  respects  contrast  very  favourably  with  the  Fational  schools.  There  is  no  influence  in  these  last  to 
remedy  all  this  by  putting  them  in  a better  way.  The  schools  of  tlie  “ religious  ” have  the  influence  of  superior 
social  habits  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  whereas  the  National  schools  are  quite  beyond  the  pale  of  such 
influences,  being  isolated  entirely  from  the  social  life  of  the  country.  It  is  a thing  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
such  a relation  could  be  brought  about  between  the  schools  of  the  nation  and  its  people  of  all  classes  as  would 
benefit  both. 

Monitoi^. 

424.  Monitors  in  the  National  schools  stand  very  much  in  the  same  position  as  our  pupil-teachers  do  in  England,  Different 

inasmuch  as  they  form  part  of  the  teaching  staff,  and,  like  them,  are  subject  to  examination-s,  and  are  paid  for  their  of 

.services,  but  differ  from  them  m not  being  apprenticed  for  any  term  of  years.  Monitors  are  for  the  most  pai-t 
divided,  into  two  classes  of  senior  and  junior  monitors,  whoarejxiid  at  difierent  rates.  There  is  also  another  class 

■of  monitors  known  as  fii-st  class  monitors,  but  they  are  quite  exceptional.  Tliey  are  luxuries  which  are  allowed 
to  large  and  highly  efficient  schools,  and  do  not  seem  to  be  employed  in  them  because  of  any  need  for  more 
efficient  teacher's,  but  as  a kind  of  reward  for  the  generally  good  condition.  I saw  one  such  in  the  girls'  school 
.at  Castlemartyr,  which,  for  an  average  attendance  of  87  scholars,  was  provided  "with  two  certificated  teachers, 
and  the  first-class  monitor  above  mentioned,  with  a salary  of  ^15.  All  the  other  first-class  monitors  I saw 
were  in  the  convent  schools,  which  are  allowed  them,  owing  to  their  numbers  alone,  I should  think,  and  not 
to  their  efficiency.  Organized  schools  are  supposed  to  have  a set  of  unpaid  monitors,  for  wliose  iustmetionthe 
teacher  receives  a giatuity,  but  as  the  rules  concerning  organized  schools  appear  to  be  falling  into  disuse,  I 
saw  only  one  school  in  which  they  existed. 

425.  In  the  ordinary  National  schools  I found  38  monitors,  and  in  the  convent  schools  73.  The  great  size  of  Xumljets  of 
the  latter  accounts  for  their  employment  in  greater  numbers  in  them ; but  there  is  also  a great  tendency  monitors  in 
among  the  Inspectors,  who  have  practically  the  power  of  appointing  monitors,  to  allow  the  nuns  as  many  as 

they  can,  to  (»mpensate,  probably,  for  the  small  remuneration  they  receive  from  the  National  Board.  In  the 
ordinary  National  schools  they  are  fewer,  o-wing  to  the  large  number  of  certificated  teachers  employed  in  them, 

which  thus  renders  the  appointment  of  monitors  needless.  In  these  schools — at  least  those  which  I visited 

junior  monitors  prevaQ,  owing  to  the  majority  of  the  teachers  being  of  the  lowest  classification.  As  regards 
the  supply  of  monitors,  a distinction  must  be  made  between  girls’  and  boys’  schools,  and  between  the  town  and  Supplv  vf 
the  country.  In  the  towns,  the  boys  can  do  better  than  by  becoming  monitors,  and  there  is  a difficulty,  therefore,  in  monitor.*, 
getting  them.  One  teacher  at  Queenstown  tcrld  me  that  the  boys  could  get  more  there  by  running  errands  and 
doing  odd  jobs,  and  would  not,  therefore,  offer  themselves  for  the  post ; and  in  the  case  of  a better  class  of  boys,  theii- 
education  would  insure  them,  at  the  outset,  as  much  as  they  would  receive  after  four  years  of  service  as  monitors. 

In  the  country,  the  boys  are  not,  however',  much  more  ready  to  become  monitors,  as  farm  labour  is  becoming 

more  remunerative,  o'wing  to  emigi-ation.  There  is  mrich  greater  facility  in  getting  girls  to  offer  themselve^ 

and  the  difficulty  in  the  ordinary  schools  is  to  get  them  appointed.  In  the  nuns’  schools,  I have  observed  that 

tliey  as'e  more  numerous,  as  girls  offer  themselves  in  greater  number's,  owing  to  their  attachment  to  the  nuns, 

and  to  the  facility  with  which  tliey  are  appointed  by  the  Inspector's.  They  ai'e  appointed  by  the  Inspectors,  MetlioU  of 

witli  the  managers’  approval.  The  teachers  pick  out  the  most  inteUigent  children,  and  in  some  few  eases  appointment. 

■detei'mine  whom  to  recommeird  to  the  Inspector  by  competitive  examination.  But  there  were  not  more  than 

thr'ee  instances  of  that  method  hr  all  the  schools  I vriited. 

426.  Of  their  utility  in  helping  the  teacher's  there  can  be  no  doubt,  since  they  relieve  them  of  the  drudgery  tiicJj. 
of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  invariably  taught  by  them.  The  convent  schools  would  be  unable  to  get  on  at 

all  without  them.  But  of  their  real  efficiency  as  teacher's  not  much  can  be  said.  The  junior  classes  in  all  the 
National  schools  are  the  worst  taught,  and  the  instruction  throughout  the  convent  schools  is  inferior.  They 
ar'e  not  to  be  blamed  for  this ; they  would  do  better  if  they  were  themselves  taught  better,  but  that  -wdl  not 
be  until  the  teachers  themselves  are  made  more  efficient. 

427.  I did  not  examine  any  raonitor-s,  except  at  the  convent  school  at  Kinsale,  where  I found  them  very  effi-  Thel.-  general 
ciently  taught.  I am  unable,  therefore,  to  say  anj*thing  as  to  their  acquirements  genei'aliy.  They  are  certainly  etficUuej-. 
very  much  mor'e  intelligent  than  our  pupil-teacher's  in  England,  and  are,  as  they  have  in  all  cases  been  long  at 

school,  and  have  derived  whatever  benefits  a National  school  can  bestow,  probably  better  instructed  t.ba" 
although  not  so  systematically  drilled  as,  the  English  pupil-teachers  ai-e.  The  gir'ls  are  always  respectable,  and, 
indeed,  superior  in  manner  and  dress  to  the  children,  particidarly  in  the  convent  schools,  where  the  general 
tone  is  higher  than  elsewher'e.  Most  of  the  mistresses  have  been  monitor's  in  those  schools,  and  have  carr'ied 
out  into  life  with  them  the  good  they  got  there  ; and  the  monitors  who  come  in  contact  rvith  them  in  the  secular 
schools  have  thus  a better  chance  of  becoming  morally  improved.  Tire  boys  have  in  most  of  the  schools  but 
few  such  chances.  Their  teachers  have  never  had  any  oppor'tunities  of  becoming  educated  in  a wider  sense 
than  acquiring  a knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  must  know  in  order-  to  become  qualified  to  teach,  and 
they  consequently  have  no  higher  models  to  copy  from,  and  r-emain  as  they  wer-e  when  only  scholai-s.  They 
have  no  arrthority  and  comnumd  no  respect. 

428.  Much  might  be  made  of  monitor's  in  Ireland.  They  might  be  employed  more  numerously,  and  -with  Monitorial 
better  results  as  regards  education,  and  lessen  expense  by  reducing  the  number  of  certificated  teachers,  who  are  system  mi^ht 
not,  as  a rule,  so  useful  in  teaching  the  merely  elementary  classes,  and  ar-e  not  so  easily  made  to  work  in  be  made  more 
conccr-t  with  the  principal  teacher-s.  Their'  employment  would,  besides,  furnish  a well  prepai-ed  supply  of 
candidates  for  the  training  schools,  which  wordd  be  a great  advantage  in  every  way.  But  it  will  be  necessai-y 

to  hold  out  rnducenreuts,  especially  to  boys,  to  become  monitors,  in  the  shape  of  better  pay  tlian  they  now  receive. 

■\ritli  the  prospect,  besides,  of  remuneration  sufficiently  liiglr  to  put  tJieir  futur-e  employment  as  teacher-s  on  a level 
with  tiro  general  r-nn  of  occupations  iu  Avhich  they  might  find  employment.  By  fixing  a scale  of  salai-res  for 
monitor's  adjrrsted  to  the  rates  at  which  juvenile  labour  is  remunenrted  iu  Ireland,  it  would  be,  from  what  I 
could  gather,  not  difficult  to  get  a srrfficient  supply  of  boys  and  girls  to  become  monitors,  the  majority  of 
whom  would  not  eventually  become  teachers,  but  a residue  would  be  left  who  would  form  the  material  fi-om 
which  the  teaclrers  of  the  country  might  be  taken.  To  nrakc  srtch  a system  effective,  there  must  be  tr-aiued 
teachers  iu  the  schools,  who  would  be  able  to  educate,  and  direct,  and  elevate  the  raw  youth  who  would  become 
monitors  ; and  it  would  also  be  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  some  certainty  of  their-  continued  employment,  to 
iutrodrree  a system  of  apprenticeship  for  a term  of  year-s.  Tire  employment  of  monitoi-s  wortld  be  economical, 
as  it  would,  by  rendering  the  employment  of  so  many  ccr-tificated  assistants  unnecessary,  at  once  reduce  the 
expenditure  in  salaries  to  teachers,  and  render  the  cost  of  maintaruing  training  schools  less  heavy.  In  England 
assistants  are  the  exception,  while  pupil-teaclievs  are  the  rule ; and  the  schools,  which  are  taught  by  well 
directed  pupil-teachers,  ai-e  quite  as,  if  not  more,  efficient  tlian  those  iu  which  assistants  ai-e  employed.  They, 
without  dorrbt,  do  the  drudgory  better. 

Ib  X 
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429  Imperfect  as  is  a.  momtorial  ejstem  in  the  Frtioml  soliools,  it  is  neTerthoIess.  tie  only  one  wHch 
at  all  apTOchoB  to  bomg  cvell  orgapised.  Eecognising  tlie  momtots  as  teaebors,  tile  National  Bomd  ondeayoira 
S S,™ Veil-  officieney  la  aiicli  by  testing  tlieii-  giialiflcations  by  exammotions,  mcreasing  » 1“  fa* 

neSd  3 Lrrice  lengtheno.  Tlie  schools  of  ao  Ohuroh  Education  Society  may  be  excluded  from  tlieae  obsm- 
?.;S“  as  they  employ  monitor,  xery  rarely.  I desii-e  to  say  a fey  woris  abe.it  the  memtcrud  system  m the 
OhiSn  Brcthers'  Bihcols.  They  employ  monitors  in  their  schools,  bnt  they  am  nnpaid  and  ans,  at 
the  onteet,  aoy  hare  no  hold  oyer  a.m.  There  is  no  obligation  on  the  monitor  bindmg  bm  to  the  observance 
of  certain  rnlesland  to  the  discharge  of  fixed  duties.  He  is  not  obliged  to  stniy  hnnself,  or  to  attend  for  instmm 
tion  at  fixed  hours ; he  has  no  examinations  to  imdorgo,  and  is  in  all  respects  porfootly  free,  '*1®  *'”> 
themselves  are  eonally  free  from  any  obligation  to  instinct  luni.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
“r:.rn3  »i«  aL  a^  oMldrcn  ivliom  they  teach.  If  the  Brothers  conld  afford  to  pay  them 

monitoi-s,  the  coucUtiou  of  things  would  be  very  different,  and  one  would  no  longer  see  boj  s ^ting  us 
monitoni  who  are  only  a division  of  a class  in  advance  of  those  whom  they  are  engaged  ni  teaching.  It 
is  curious  to  go  into  one  of  their  schools  and  observe  then-  monitorial  system.  It  ^ most  inefficient 

form  in  the  lower  classes.  On  going  into  a room  m which  the  boys  m the  First  Book  aie  taught,  if  it  is 
the  Lour  for  reading,  9 or  10  divisions  consisting  of  8 or  10  children  imy  ho  seen  lauged  down  each 
side  of  the  room  in  semicircles,  opposite  an  alphabetical  or  i-eaduig  card,  and  round  a little  hoy  probably  n J 
older  than  the  rest,  and  whose  educational  supei-ionty  to  his  pupils  ca^ot  he  mcc^ured  by  more  than  a few 
pages  of  the  lesson  hook  they  ai-e  themselves  reading.  The  Brother  m charge  of  tlje  room  goes  from  one 
&ion  to  another  in  turn,  superintending  personally,  thei-efore,  only  one-tentli  of  the  pupils  at  once,  the  , 
remaining  nine-tenths  being  left  to  the  httle  monitoi-s,  who,  it  is  no  dispai-agement  to  the  good  diaciplme  of 
these  schools  to  say,  spend  half  of  tlie  time  either  in  the  listlessness  or  the  acta^ty  wluch  are  peculiar  to  boys 
of  that  age.  They  cannot  possibly  concenti-ate  the  attention  of  the  otoers  on  their  work,  and  most  frequently 
ioin  in  the  distraction  which  seizes  their  little  minds.  In  the  upper  classes  the  arrangements  are  better,  since 
a certain  number  of  hoys  of  a higher  class  are  kept  in  each  room._  and  receive  special  instruction  from  the 
teacher ; hut  stdl  they  are  only  scholai-s,  and  as  such  have  not  sufficient  weight.  I am  not  suiqped  at  the 
poor  residte  in  the  lower  classes  under  such  circumstances.  One  of  the  advantages  which  the  Chiistian 
Brother  would  derive  from  a connexion  with  a good  Government  scheme  of  education  would  he  the  means 

they  would  then  have  of  strengthening  then- teaching  staff  by  emp  oymg  ^ 

ai-e  driven  to  employ  multitudes  of  unpaid  assistants,  hut  are  hardly  benefited  at  all  by  them,  owing  to  them 
inefficiency.  The  Brothei-s  are  not  unconscious  of  this  defect  m then-  system,  aud  would,  if  they  could, 
willingly  remedy  it. 

School  Management. 

430  The  management  of  the  National  schools  and  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society  is  generally  in  the 
hands  of  the  clergy.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  a few  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National 
Boai-d  belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  and  two  Pi-eshyterian  schools  which  are  to  some  extent  under  the 
ioint  management  of  the  laity  and  clergy,  and  two  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s  schools,  in  Cork,  which 
are  similarly  circumstanced.  The  ordinary  National  schools  are  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  as  are 
also  the  maiority  of  those  of  the  Established  Church,  whhe  the  convent  schools  are  managed  by  the  superior 
of  the  houses  to  which  they  are  attached.  Lay  influence  is  consequently  entirely  unfelt  in  the  education^ 
affairs  of  the  country,  I know  of  only  two  laymen  who  are  patrons  of  National  schools  but  their  patronage  is 
merely  nominal  as  they  take  no  active  pari  at  all  in  their  management.  I refer  to  the  Sherkin  Island  boys 
school  which  was  erected  partly  .at  the  expense  of  Su-  H.  Beecher,  hart.,  who,  however,  does  nomoi-e  than 
find  the  money  occasionally  for  its  repair,  and  to  the  Sundayswell  school  in  Cork,  the  land  for  which  was  given 
by  Lord  Cork,  with  an  endowment  of  .€10  a year  towards  keeping  the  building  m repam.  His  agent  is  nommally 
patron  of  the  school,  but  is  quite  passive.  . n x r j.i  i - • x 

431,  This  exclusively  clerical  system  of  school  management  arose  very  natiu-ally  out  oi  the  obvious  appropriate- 
ness and  even  necessity,  under  existing  arcumstances,  that  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  country  should  be 
visibly  connected  with  religion,  and  be  directed  by  it  more  or  less.  The  fact  of  the  schools  having  been 
originated  by  the  cler'^  threw  them  more  exclusively,  and  almost  as  a matter  of  right,  into  their  hands.  Aud 
when  the  National  Board  permitted  non-vested  schools,  the  rights  of  proprietorship  over  the  school  buildings 
still  fui-ther  consolidated  their  influence  as  managei-s.  What  has  been  the  result  of  such  an  exclusive 
power  of  management  ? It  is  fair  to  ask  the  question,  for  the  position  of  a manager,  if  it  carries  with  it  privileges, 
ilso  entails  duties  upon  its  holder.  The  local  management  of  schools  is  the  expression  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
viding for  education  by  the  joint  action  of  the  State  and  of  society  locally,  and  of  the  feelmg  that  all  classes  would 
mutually  benefit  by  the  connexion  which  would  ho  created  between  them  by  the  action  of  that  principle.  The 
interest  of  the  better  educated  classes  would  he  excited  in  favour  of  the  institutions  to  whose  support  they  might 
contribute  and  theii-  personal  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it  with  benefici.al  results.  The  managers  as  repre- 
senting sodety  in  their  localities,  assume  tlie  responsibilities  of  raising  money,  of  keeping  the  buildings  in  good 
repair  of  famishing  books,  apparatus,  Ac.,  of  visiting  the  schools  with  the  view  to  stimulate  exertion  among 
the  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to  develope  the  civDizmg  and  moral  power  of  the  schools  to  their  fullest  extent. 

439  Such  in  outline,  are  the  duties  of  a sdiool  manager  in  England,  in  a-etum  for  which  he  has  the  privilege  of 
appointing  or  dismissing  the  teachers,  of  directing  their  conduct  as  he  may  think  best  for  his  school,  and  of 
exercising“iuirestrictedly  his  wOl  and  judgment  in  every  matter,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  general 
recmlatio^  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  Such,  too,  are  the  duties  and  the  pnvileges  of  an  Irish  manager  of 
Nkonal  schools.  But  while  in  England  they  are  discharged  more  or  less  fully— since  upon  their  discliarge  the 
very  existence  of  the  schools  depend— in  Ireland  it  is  not  so,  owing,  I admit,  veiy  greatly  to  its  chtterent 
cire^stances  of  society  as  regards  population  and  wealth,  and  to  the  imnciple  on  whicli  schools  are  there  sup- 
ported Nor  must  sight  he  lost  of  the  numerous  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  managers  of  National  schools  m 
toeii-  capacities  of  pastoi-s.  Their  number  is  small,  their  flocks  numerous,  and  their  districts  extensive,  and  they  are, 
therefore  perhaps,  hardly  able  to  accomplish  more  than  what  falls  strictly  within  the  limits  of  them  duties  as 
priests  But  he  that  as  it  may,  the  whole  extent  of  a manager’s  action  at  present  is  to  appoint  the  teachei-s  and 
monitors,  to  pay  them  their  salaries,  and  to  convey  to  them  any  comminucations  they  may  receive  from 
National  Board.  After  the  school  is  opened  the  manager’s  responsibdities  cease.  He  is  un^counteble  “S 
efficiency  in  any  way.  No  unbalanced  accounts  press  upon  him,  no  deficiencies  Jiave  to  be  made  up.  Ilie 
teacher  is  responsible  for  books  and  apparatus,  and  sometimes  is  obliged  to  repair  the  buildings.  The  school  is 
visited  by  the  manager,  sometimes  frequently,  more  often  rarely,  but  notlimg  turns  upon  his  visits.  Ho  does 
not  trouble  himself  much  about  the  progress  of  the  scholars,  for  that  is  the  master’s  concern,  nor  is  he  careluJ 
to  make  the  school  attractive  by  affording  the  means  to  make  it  comfortable  and  warm,  and  by  adopting  systems 
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of  rewards  for  regular  attendance  and  proficiency.  No  examinations  are  field  by  film,  nor  does  fie,  as  a rule, 
attend  wfien  tfie  official  inspection  of  tfie  school  is  made.  The  people  ai’o  not  interested  in  them  by  statements 
of  tfieir  condition  and  progress  from  tfie  pulpit,  and  so  tfie  schools  are  left  isolated.  As  a rule,  tfie  managers  of 
tfie  Roman  Catholic  schools  never  give  any  religious  instruction,  which  is  left  to  tfie  teacfieis.  It  would 
give  a great  impulse  to  education,  if  some  plan  were  adopted  which  would  have  tfie  effect  of  producing  such 
necessary  interest  in  tfie  schools  in  tfie  minds  of  school  managers  as  would  bring  tfieir  influence  into  direct 
action  upon  them.  It  is  no  disparagement  to  our  English  managers  to  say  that  much  of  tfieir  interest  in  tfie 
condition  of  their  schools  is  in  consequence  of  tfieir  responsibilities  about  them.  Now,  although  I do  not  think 
it  possible  to  introduce  tfie  entii-e  system  of  the  Revised  Code  into  Ireland,  as  tlie  country  is  too  poor,  I do  hope, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  managers  of  National  schools,  if  they  are  granted  a denominational  system,  wiU  have 
to  assume  more  responsibility  than  they  have  to  bear  under  the  present  system.  And  first  of  all,  they  should 
relieve  the  teachers  of  the  burdens  which  are  now  most  unfairly  imposed  upon  them,  such  as  the  purchase  of 
books,  of  apparatus,  the  repairs  of  the  buildings,  &c.  They  should  also  be  made  to  carry  out  the  regulations 
regarding  the  necessity  of  suitable  buildings,  good  furniture,  grates  and  fittings,  and  good  out-ofBces.  But  this 
will  only  be  effected  by  making  the  payment  of  gi-ants  conditional  upon  caiTying  out  certain  stipulations,  and 
upon  tfie  efficiency  of  tfie  instruction  of  tlie  schools  as  tested  by  individual  examination.  I have  found  that 
wherever  the  managers  interest  themselves  true  efficiency  is  more  or  less  to  be  found.  The  schools  of  SS.  Petei' 
and  Paul,  in  Cork,  are  instances  of  tfie  happy  effects  of  good  management,  as  are  also  tfie  St.  Nicholas’  schools  in 
the  same  place,  and  much  of  the  regularity  of  tfie  children  m tfie  Church  Education  schools  must  be  set  down 
to  tfie  zeal  of  tlie  clergy  who  manage  them. 

433.  Tfie  entire  absence  of  any  lay  element  in  tfie  management  of  tfie  National  schools  is  very  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, but  I do  not  see  any  probability  of  its  introduction.  It  is  only  in  the  towns  that  persons  at  all  compe- 
tent could  be  found,  but  I doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  get  tfie  clergy  to  act  witfithem  on  equal  terms. 

So  long  as  tlie  lay  manager  happened  to  agree  with  the  clerical,  things  would  move  harmoniously,  but  if 
differences  of  opinion  were  to  arise,  I feai-  tfie  Church  would  be  somewhat  uncompromising.  Indeed  I do  not 
think  tfie  Catholic  clergy  would  care  to  have  any  active  lay  management  in  tfie  schools,  and  tfie  most  acceptable 
form  it  could  take  would  be  tfie  limited  one  of  subscribing  to  tfie  schools.  In  the  country,  there  ai-e,  as  a rule, 
no  lay  Catholics  of  sufficient  intelligence  or  position  who  could  act  as  school  managers.  Tfie  landowners  are  tfie 
only  persons  who  could,  but  tliey  are  for  the  most  part  Protestants,  which  at  once  renders  tfieii-  co-opei-ation 
■with  the  Catholic  clergy  almost  impossible.  What  difference  a denominational  system  might  make  in  this 
respect  I cannot  jiretend  to  say ; it  might  modify  tfie  estrangement,  but  recollecting  tfie  intensity  of  Protestant 
feeling  in  Ireland,  I o-wn  I should  not  expect  any  very  gi'eat  difference.  People  who  consider  not  only  tfie  Ca- 
tholic theology  as  wholly  corrupt,  but  its  teachers  as  more  or  less  demoralized  by  it,  are  not  likely  to  be  ■willing 
to  act  with  them  in  helping  on  the  education  of  Roman  Catholics  in  schools  in  which  tfie  instruction  is  based 
upon  the  principles  of  tfieii-  Church. 

Inspection. 

434.  It  is  beyond  controversy  that  the  only  means  by  which  any  great  system  can  be  rendered  unifonn  and 
efficient  in  its  action  is  by  its  being  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a central  power  through  officers  appointed  by 
that  power  which  is  called  inspection.  And  the  benefits  derived  from  such  a system  -will  be  in  the  ratio  of  the 
excellence  of  the  regizlations  laid  dc^wn,  and  of  the  strictness  ■with  which  "they  are  enforced.  Both  these  are 
essential  points,  since  good  regulations  ■will  remain  fruitless  unless  they  are  enforced,  and  strictness  will  not 
make  up  for  any  radical  deficiency  in  the  rules.  Now  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland  possesses 
these  two  instniments  of  efficiency.  It  has  a code  of  regulations,  and  a staff  of  officers  to  enforce  their  observance. 

What  are  tlie  results  produced  1 I would  refer  to  those  portions  of  my  report  especially  which  treat  of  teachere,  Eesults  of 
of  school  buildings,  of  registers,  of  instruction  and  discipline,  and  of  the  observance  of  the  regulations  of  the  Board  >5®pyctioii  of 
of  Education.  From  them  it  may  be  gathei'ed  that  while  the  teachere  ai-e  diligent  and  punctual  in  the  discharge 

of  their  duties,  and  are  careful  in  keeping  the  school  records,  and  the  general  regulations  are  observed,  the  in-  moderate, 
struction  of  the  schools  is  not  as  satisfactory  in  the  lower  classes  as  it  should  be,  and  time  is  ■wasted  in  them ; 
discipline  is  bad ; the  buildings  are  either  neglected  or  wholly  unfit  for  theii'  purposes ; and  the  books  are  in 
many  cases  deficient  as  well  as  other  requisites.  Now  these  are  the  special  points  upon  whicli  inspection 
is  meant  to  bear,  and  it  appeals  that  the  most  important  of  them  ai-e  not  in  as  satisfactory  a condition  as  might 
be  expected.  There  is  a want  somewhere.  Is  it  in  the  oflicers  or  in  the  regulations  themselves  1 I believe  it 
to  be  chiefly  in  the  latter,  which  are  negatively  defective,  in  that  they  make  nothing,  or  not  enough,  to  turn  upon 
the  rej)orts  of  the  Inspectors.  This  is  particularly  observable  in  the  condition  of  the  buildings  and  of  the 
discipline  and  instraction  of  the  schools.  Corr'ect  r-epor-ts  ai-e,  I take  it  for  panted,  made,  but  nothing  is  Rules  of 
done,  no  penalty  is  incurred,  if  they  are  uufavoui-able,  and  so  the  evils  of  dilapidated  buildings  devoid  of 
appliances  for  maintaining  decency,  of  bad  discqrline,  and  moderate  instrniction  are  peipetua-ted  year-  after  year. 

The  grants,  too,  taking  the  exclusive  form  of  payments  for  teachers’  salaries  make  it  still  more  difficult  for  the 
central  authority  to  act,  since  the  sufferer  would  be  the  teacher,  who,  paid  already  at  -the  minimum  rate  at 
which  living  is  possible,  could  not  bear  any  deductiorrs  Aom  his  pay. 

435.  With  i-espect  to  the  effect  of  inspection  upon  the  rirstraetion  of  the  National  schools,  my  impression  is  Instruction  not 
that  it  does  perhaps  as  much  as  could  be  expected.  It  certainly  has  the  effect  of  keeping  up  a definite  pro-  ful'.y  benefited 
gramme  of  study,  and  that  to  a certain  extent  does  good.  But  it  fails  to  produce  a thorough  efficiency  through-  ““spettioii. 
out  the  schools,  for  the  examinations  of  the  lower  classes  ai'e  not  reported  upon  ■with  sufficient  minuteness,  and  there 

is  too  great  a tendency  to  make  the  liighest  class  the  index  of  the  proficiency  of  all  the  othei-s.  And  again, 
no  notice  appeal's  to  be  taken  gimei-ixlly  of  the  long  periods  of  time  spent  in  the  lower  classes,  nor  is  tlie  almost 
univer'sal  absence  of  any  mai'ks  of  pi-oper  attention  to  the  children  in  the  lowest  class  noticed  sufficiently  seriously. 

If  the  schools  were  paid  by  r-esults  obtained  upon  individual  examination  of  the  scholars  according  to  fixed  individual 
standards,  the  Insi)CCtors’  reports  would  better  represent  tbe  general  condition  of  insti-uction  than  they  do  ex.imination 
now.  Most  of  their  observations  which  I read  ■were  wanting  in  sufficient  regard  for  the  humbler  parts  of  the 
school,  and  dwelt  too  much  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  upper  class.  As  compared  ■with  our  English  metliod  of  in- 
spection, the  Irish  system  is  superior  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  consid6i;ed  more  efficacious  to  visit  schools  witliout 
notice  which,  of  com-se,  keeps  the  teachoi-s  in  a constant  attitude  of  preparation,  and,  therefoi'e,  of  efficiency,  so 
far  as  bein<^  at  their  posts,  and  ha^ving  their  school  at  work,  and  obsei-ving  i-egulations,  are  concerned,  but  in  all 
other  respects  it  seems  to  fall  below  it. 

43C.  Much  of  the  value  of  inspection  depends  upon  the  individuals  who  ai'e  employed  as  Inspectors,  and  its  Moral  value  of 

morale not  its  least  important  aspect — I'ests  vei'y  mucli  upon  them.  Them  influence  reaches  to  the  teachers,  inspection. 

and  tlu'ouffii  them  to  tire  children,  and  may  do  much  good  or  may  do  harm.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  exactly 
the  dir'cction  of  this  influence  in  the  National  schools,  because  the  Inspectors  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
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liavinw  teacliei-s  to  deal  with  who  have  had  none  of  the  advantages  of  sufficient  intercourse  with  persons  more' 
cultivated  than  themselves,  and  ai-e,  consequently,  not  so  sensitive  to  the  highest  influences  as  would  make  their 
contact  -with  the  Inspector  beneficial  to  them.  But  I could  see  very  few  traces  of  such  influences.  The 
UTiinners,  ways,  and  general  tone  observable  among  the  teachera  did  not  convey  to  my  mind  that  they  had  been 
for  years  in  contact  witli  courteous  gentlemen;  they  did  not  seem  to  compiehend  that  one  could  combine  all 
the  i-espect  and  kindness  due  to  them  with  the  strict  performance  of  an  oflicial  duty.  Nor  did  the  scholai's- 
appear  to  understand  a gentle  tone  of  voice  and  manner ; it  seemed  sometimes  as  if  they  coiild  not  obey 
directions  given  in  such  a manner.  How  much  the  Inspectoi-s  are  accountable  for  that  I cannot  say,  but  it  is- 
ceitain  such  is  the  fact.  I have  met  -with  only  three  National  school  Inspectors,  and  exclude  them  entii-ely  from 
these  remarks,  as  they  had  taken  chai-ge  of  tlieir  districts  only  a very  few  months  before  I commenced  my 
duties.  One  of  them  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  frequently  and  knowing  well,  and  am  able  to  testify  to  his 
culture  and  refinement  of  mind,  his  fine  sense  of  deUcacy  and  honour,  and  Ids  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
Many  of  the  qualifications  which  ai-e  essential  to  the  raal  efiicioucy  of  school  inspection  do  not  necessarily 
accompany  the  possession  of  the  requisite  amount  of  knowledge  by  the  candidate  for  employment,  which  seems, 
to  be  the  only  thing  looked  to  (of  coume  a good  moral  character  is  required),  aud  so  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
persons  unfitted  for  such  importimt  positions  are  employed.  The  fact  that  the  NatiouM  luspectoi-s,  as  a 
body,  stand  in  such  small  public  esteem  is  a melancholy  proof  tliat  such  is  too  frequently  the  case.  The  masters 
ai'e  now  more  frequently  raised  to  the  position  of  Inspectors  than  formerly.  If  they  happen  to  be  individuals 
who  have  risen  above  their  former  habits  of  thought  and  life  up  to  a higher  level,  let  them  by  all  means  become 
Inspectors,  but  if  they  have  no  Irigher  qualifications  than  the  ability  to  pass  an  examination,  I should  be  inclined 
very  much  to  question  the  wisdom  of  allorving  it.  One  of  the  means  of  elevating  the  lower  classes  is  by 
bringing  tlrem  into  contact  with  people  superior  to  themselves  hr  refinement  of  miud  and  manner's,  a.s  well  as 
in  education.  But  one  of  the  conditions  of  success  is  tliat  the  superiority  be  visible  and  marked,  :uid  unless  it- 
is  so,  it  carries  very  little  weight. 

Books. 

437.  The  books  in  use  in  all  the  National  schools  of  every  description  are  those  published  by  the  National 
Board  of  Education,  which  are  used  very  generally  also  in  the  sdrools  of  the  Church  Education  Society. 
Their  use  is  not  insisted  upon,  aud  manager's  ar-e  flee  to  use  others,  subject  only  to  tire  appr-obation  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education ; but  the  cheapness  at  which  they  are  sold  puts  at  once  all  othei-s  out  of  the  field  of 
competition,  and  in  spite  of  their  defects  in  the  eyes  of  the  clergy,  they  have  been,  and  are,  tire  means  by  which 
the  children  ar-e  taught.  Of  their-  general  srritableness,  in  a literary  point  of  view,  I heard  very  little 
question  ; all  parties  joined  in  saying  that  they  wer-e  so  far  good.  It  was  of  their  uu-Irish  character  that  I heard 
most  complaint  made.  Tire  absence  of  any  mention  of  Insh  history  in  books  intended  to  teach  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  was  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  nationality,  and  was  the  oulyfeatui'e  which 
provoked  much  resentment.  The  last  edition  is,  however,  considered  moi«  siitisfixctory,  but  still  deficient,  as, 
while  introducing  Ir'ish  geogr-aphy  and  scenery,  <tc.,  &c.,  it  omits  Ir-ish  history.  In  some  minds  there  is  a feeling 
in  favour-  of  the  inti-oduetion  of  r-eligiou  in  a more  definite  way,  but  that  is  quite  the  exception.  The  Superior  of 
a convent  told  me  that  she  was  quite  content  with  the  books,  as  did  also  the  Head  of  the  Presentation  Brothcr-s^ 
in  every  way,  except  as  i-egarded  their  nationality.  The  insertion  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  that  beautiful  little 
song  “ The  iimgel’s  Wliisper,”  gave  much  pleasur-e,  aud  its  subsequent  removal,  together  rvith  tliat  passage 
which  described  Queen  Philippa  as  making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  when  dying,  provoked  much  resentment^ 
principally,  it  seemed  to  me,  because  it  was  yielding  to  the  intoler-ant  bigotry  of  the  Pr-esbyteiiau  minority. 
The  works  themselves  strike  me  as  good  on  the  whole,  but  I should  pr-efer  to  see  the  Fii-st  Book  impi-oved,  in 
the  -way  of  introducing  more  information  than  most  of  the  lessons  now  contam.  It  surely  is  pos.sible  to 
combine  a fTeat  variety  of  simple  words  in  lessons  or  sentences  which  would  convey  some  real  idea  to  a child’s 
mind.  The  Foru-th  Book  is  also  open  to  the  objection  of  being  too  advanced  for  the  children  who  uso  it.  The 
idea  rmderlying  its  compilation  seems  to  have  been  that  the  chief  excellence  of  a reading  book  of  that  class 
consists  in  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  selections  composing  it,  and  not  so  much  in  its  adaptation 
to  the  year's  and  intelligence  of  the  individuals  for  whom  it  is  intended.  I cannot  conceive  how  a highly  meta- 
physical passage  on  the  soul  of  man  from  one  of  Dr.  Newman’s  sermons  could  be  thought  oven  intelligible  to  a cliild 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  supply  of  these  books  in  the  National  schools,  cheap  as  they  are,  is 
very  frequently  deficient.  This  happens  only  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  the  convent  schools  being 
genei'ally  well  supplied,  and  is  owing  to  the  rule  which  makes  the  teacher  responsible  for  their  sujijfiy.  I liave 
frequently  seen  three  boys  using  the  same  book,  indeed  in  almost  every  school  I noticed  more  or  less  the  same 
want,  which  likewise  extends  to  slates,  copy-books,  pens,  ink,  &c.,  ic.  In  tire  school  at  Passage  West,  when  a boy's 
ink-pot  is  empty,  if  he  refuses  to  purcha^  another,  he  is  made  act  as  a temporary  monitor,  and  superuitends 
the  wiitiu"  of  the  others.  The  Christian  Brothers  compile  and  publish  their  own  books,  which  ai-e  used  also 
exclusively  in  the  convent  schools  not  connected  with  the  Boanl.  They  are  much  more  difficult  than  the 
Nationalseries,the  Third  Book  being  as  advanced  as  the  Foui-th  of  the  latter  class,  and  they  are  fuller  of  interesting 
matter  of  all  kinds,  and  combine  nationality  and  Catholicity  in  considerable  proportions.  They  are  of  course 
more  expensive  than  the  National  books,  but  are  nevertheless  bought  by  the  scholars,  who,  owing  to  their 
price,  take  much  care  of  them,  aud  make  them  last  longer.  The  schools  of  the  Clmi'ch  Education  Society  use 
indiscriminately  the  National  school-books,  those  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge, 
and  (sometimes)  the  venerable  Dublin  Spelluig  Book.  In  the  same  school  all  those  different  scries  may  be 
seen  frequently,  and,  as  a rule,  tlie  supply  is  imperfect. 

438.  If  a denominational  system  of  education  should  take  the  place  of  the  present  one,  it  will  be  an 
important  question  to  decide  how  far  the  Central  Board  should  interfere  -with  the  books.  If,  as  I hope, 
books  will  continue  to  be  supplied  on  the  present  liberal  scale,  the  matter  will  not  lie  so  difficult  to 
manage,  for,  provided  the  heads  of  the  different  reli^ous  denominations  are  consulted  in  theii-  preparation, 
the  governing  body  would  be  left  free  to  act  as  they  think  best.  But  if  the  grants  of  books  are  discontinued, 
and  the  composition  of  school-books,  therefore,  falls  into  private  hands,  the  schools  wDl  labour  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  different  series  of  books  of  different  degrees  of  excellence  or  inferiority  (which  would 
interfere  with  uniformity  of  results),  and  of  being  unable  to  supply  the  children  liberally  with  them,  in  consequence 
of  the  inability  that  would  arise  of  supplying  them  an  cheaply  -as  the  National  Board  now  does.  All  classes  of 
peoi>le  agreed  in  saying  that  the  publication  of  books  by  the  National  Board  has  been  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  to  Ireland,  as  their  cheapness  put  them  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  will  be  a misfortime  if  the  same 
facilities  cannot  be  continued  under  a new  system. 
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Regulations  of  the  Board. 

_ 439.  Tlie  males  of  lie  National  Board  appear  to  be  observed  witb  mucli  exactness.  Those  •whioli  relate  to  reli- 
gion are  lie  ones  ivliicli  -would  be  mo.st  likely  to  be  infringed,  but  I have  no  cause  to  think  that  they  are  in  any 
dass  of  school.  In  the  ordinary  National  schools,  so  entirely  is  religion  in  the  shape  of  any  definite  belief  absent, 
that  there  is  nothing  to  put  one  in  mind  of  its  existence,  except  the  cards  which  contain  certain  exhoi-tationstobe 
toJemut  and  peaceful,  and  tie  Decalogue.  Neither  cross,  nor  crucifix,  nor  image,  nor  symbol  of  any  kind  is  in 
them_  j and  only  in  one  instance  did  I see  tie  cross  upon  a school-house — it  was  at  TCinaalft^  but  was  put  up 
previous  to  the  prohibition  against  its  use.  It  is  not  that  they  ai-e  concealed  from  view  during  the  hours  of 
secular  instruction,  as  in  the  convent  schools — they  do  not  exist  in  any  manner  at  all.  In  the  nuns’  schools, 
however,  there^  is  always  a cross,  or  a statue  of  - the  Blessed  Virgin,  or  of  some  patron  saint,  which,  however,  is 

^pt  as  a rule  m a cupboard,  and  is  exposed  only  at  the  hour  for  religious  instmction — generally  at  noon ^when 

the  card  with  the  words  “ religious  instniction  ” is  suspended  in  the  place  of  the  other  with  the  words  “ secular 
instruction. 

440.  The  sign  of  tiie  cross  is  forbidden,  and  any — even  momentary — inteiTuption  for  pi-ayer  is  prohibited. 
But  a very  unwilling  acquiescence  is  yielded  to  these  regulations,  as  they  are  felt  to  be  meaningless  and 
useless  where  tliei-e  are  no  Protestants  at  all.  Here  and  there  they  seem  to  have  been  disregarded,  but  the 
Bo^d  was  prompt  in  requiring  their  full  obsei-vance.  I saw  only  one  convent  school  in  which  the  sign 
ol  toe  cross  was  n^e,  but  there  were  no  Protestants  present  in  the  school,  or  enrolled  in  its  books.  The 
parisli  priest  at  Midleton  told  me  tliat  in  the  convent  school  there,  attended  exclusively  by  Catholics,  the  girls 
were  at  one  time  in  the  habit  of  stopping  for  a moment,  and  bo-wing  their  heads  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
secretly  a little  prayer.  The  Insjiector  noticed  this,  and  repoi-ted  to  the  Board  that  their  regulations  -were 
violated,  mentioning  particularly  that  the  girls  said  a prayer.  The  Commissioners  fortliwith  communicated  to 
the  manager  their  request  that  the  practice  should  be  stopped,  as  no  prayer  could  be  allowed.  The  Inspector 
had.  not  been  accurate  enough,  and  left  himself  open,  by  stating  that  a jirayer  was  said,  to  the  charge  of  making 
an  incorrect  statement,  since  no  woixls  were  audible.  The  piiest  was  quick  to  taking  hold  of  the  flaw,  and 
ctoged  the  Inspector  to  the  Commissioners  with  making  a false  report.  It  was  a quibble  of  course,  but  it  was 
litei-ally  true  tliat  no  words  were  audible,  and  therefore  toe  Inspector  could  not  correctly  affiim  that  a prayer 
•was  said.  The  Commissipnei-s  felt  this,  and  had  to  satisfy  the  priest  by  reprimanding  theii-  officer,  but  never^ 
theirs  insisted  that  no  inten-uption  of  any  kind  to  secular  study  should  take  place.  Difficulties  such  as  these 
are  likely  to  ai'ise  out  of  the  confiict  between  the  religious  feeling  of  the  teachers  and  the  prohibitions  which 
the  present  lules  jiut  upon  tiiem.  The  secular  teachers  are  not  so  sensitive  about  religion,  and  being  more 
completely  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  similar  complications  do  not  arise  in  their 
schools.  The  Presbyterian  and  Established  Chui-ch  schools  under  the  Board  ai-e  equally  observant  of  its 
rules  as  others  are. 

_ 441.  Before  concluding,  I would  again  express  my  deep  sense  of  toe  importance  of  making  some  such  change- 
m the  present  system  as  may  have  the  effect  of  dra-wing  -within  its  influence  all  classes  of  toe  community  by 
recognising  toe  principle  of  religion  as  the  basis  of  education.  It  appeai-s  to  me  to  be  hopeless  to  perpetuate  the 
present  system,  or  to  succeed  in  overcoming  the  prejudices  against  it  which  exist ; for  strong  influences  are 
spi-mgmg  up  which  caimot  be  coerced,  and  which  may  tend  to  vviden  the  breach  more  and  more  between  toe 
peo^e  and  the  institutions  of  the  country.  And  to  make  any  system  of  education  in  Ireland  perfect,  it  will  be  of 
the  first  importance  to  have  it  well  officered,  which  can  only  be  done  by  making  the  teacher’s  office  sufficiently- 
att^tive  to  induce  young  men  of  ability  to  become  teachei-s  by  hokling  out  the  prospect  of  sufficient  remune- 
retion  and  of  advancement,  and  by  establishing  schools  in  which  the  future  teachere  of  toe  country  may  learn 
toeir  busmess  thorouglily,  and  may  acquii-e  a spirit  of  rehgion.  It  wiU  further  be  necessary,  in  order  to  stimu- 
late the  zeal  of  aU  concerned  -with  the  conduct  of  schools,  to  make  success  in  teaching  as  tested  by  examination 
toe  measure  of  aid  from  the  public  purse.  "With  these  principles  fully  caiiied  out,  I beheve  the  education  of 
Ireland  would  be  inferior  to  that  of  no  other  country. 


I have  the  honour  to  remain,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Walter  Scott  Coward, 

Assistant  Commissioner., 


Dublin,  28th  July,  1869. 
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TiBEE  .sho^ving  different  degrees  of  Salaries  of  the  Teacliers 


(1.)  Ordinary  National  Schools. 


books,  0 n 


School  pence,  . 
Fro&ton  i>ooks, 


Fxofit  on  boc^ 


Selarj.  . . 18  0 o 

School  lees,  ,600 

Profit  on  books,  0 10  0 


(2.)  Church  Education  Society’s  Schools. 


School  fccs(Ttith 
apartments),  . 


Sklbbercen, 


Baudoo  3Iodel ! 
School,  male. 


Midlcton 
Church 
Education 
Society,  fe- 
male. 


Mldlctou, 


- Name  of  School. 

Class  of 

Avomgo  At.  1 
School.  1 

Sources  of  Incomo. 

n" 

Kamo  of  School. 

Class  of 
District.  Ccrtlfi- 

■ Carmichael 

Cork, . 

i 1 

5 B 

I.  L 

64-7 

£ S.  d. 

Salary,  . . 52  0 0 

School  fees,  . 65  1 11 

Drawing,  . . 6 0 0 

Training  moni- 
tors, . .10  0 

Sale  of  books,  . 0 IT  lo 

Good  service,  . 8 0 0 

1 

•s 

Passage,  West. 

1 i 

Cork..  . I.  II. 

112-7 

121  19  9 

SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Ko.  1, 
female, 

Cork, . 

I.  I. 

106' 

Salary,  . . 42  0 0 

Good  service,  . 9 0 0 

Gratuities  for 
monitors.  . 8 0 0 

School  fees,  . 26  0 0 

Profiton.books,  16  0 

1 

1 

81  5 0 

1 

Cork,.  . II.  II. 

36-8 

School  pence,  . 22  14  4 

Manager,  . . 10  0 0 

Profit  on  books,  18  7 

62  2 11 

r. 

Queen-street 

(mixed.) 

Cork, . 

II.  I. 

37- 

Salary,  . . 26  0 0 

School  fees,  . 20  0 0 

For  music  and 
drawing.  . 7 10  0 

Training  Monl- 
tresscs,  . . 200 

i' 

Preparatory 
male  infants, 
and  female, 
No.  3. 

Skibbercen,  XL  L 

•76-3 

69  10  0 

i 

St.  Michael’s 
male. 

Cork,  . 

III.  I. 

Salary,  . . 24  0 0 

hlanager,  . . 18  0 0 

School  fees,  . 3 0 0 

Profit  on  books,  0 12  0 

Coal  allowance,  3 0 0 

1 

Conseroneen 
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KEPORT  OF  W.  SCOTT  COWARD,  ESQ. 


• ^ series  of  questions  -wliicli  I addi-essed  to  the  clergy  and  other  influential  persons  in  the 

d^tnct  -which  I -v^ited;  they  -will  serve  as  a key  to  many  of  the  letters  -which  are  printed  immediately  after 
t em  %n  ext(mso  with  the  -view  of  affording  an  opportunity  to  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  obtaining  from  the 
writers  own  words  their  -views  with  respect  to  the  subjects  on  which  I addressed  them 

Offices  of  Primary  Education  Commission,  46,  Sackville-street,  Upper, 

Dublin, 1868. 

. deputed  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  Primarv  Education  in  Ireland  to  conduct  certain 

inquiries  in  this  district  with  respect  to  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  Kational  Education,  and  the  state  of  opinion  that  exists 
amongst  ail  classes  of  the  community  concerning  it.  ^ 

I am  now  in  for  the  purpose  of  performing  these  duties. 

And  as  you  are  one  whose  position  and  iiiduence  must  render  you  well  acquainted  -with  the  general  opinion  of  the  public,  I venture  to 
*^ints  ^ consider  to  be  that  of  the  public  in  your  neighbourhood,  on  the  following 


2.  The  means  of  education  for  the  -wants  of  your  neighbourhood whether  adequate  or  not. 

3.  If  insufficient,  best  measures,  in  j-our  opinion,  that  should  be  adopted  to  supply  the  deficiency.  ’ 

N.B.— Please  state  here  whether  you  consider  that  much,  or  anything,  may  be  expected  from  local  sources. 

4.  If  the  means  be  sufficient,  but  not  used  by  the  people,  what  can  he  assigned  as  sufficient  causes— e.o.,  are  the  masters  competent? 
are  schools  too  distant  from  tbeir  dwellings  ? religious  and  conscientious  scruples,  poverty  of  parents,  &c. 

5.  Is  the  supply  of  equal  to  the  demand?  If  not,  what  are  the  causes;  and  state  voui  opinion  as  to  the  best  means  of 

remedying  this. 

6.  Is  tlio  employment  of  mistresses  in  boys’  schools,  or  in  mixed  schools,  i.e.,  in  schools  in  which  both  boys  and  girls  are 

regarded  with  favour  in  your  neighbourhood?  > 

7.  Is  gratuitous  education  prevalent,  and  is  it  beneficial  ? 

8.  Is  there  a lively  inter^t  taken  by  the  upper  classes  in  the  subject  of  education  ? Do  they  take  an  active  part  in  the  general 

management  of  the  schools  ? Wouldit  be  advisable?  ° 

Upon  these,  and  upon  auy  other  points  that  may  relate  to  this  inquiry,  and  concerning  which  the  expression  of  your  opinion  may  help 
to  enlighten  and  assist  the  Commissioners  in  forming  a just  estimate  of  the  needs  and  wishes  of  the  country  regarding  the  important  sub- 
ject of  Primary  Education,  any  information  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  me  will  be  received  most  gratefully,  and  will,  let  me  add.  be 
treated,  with  confidence  wlierever  you  indicate  a necessity  for  doing  so.  ’ 

If  you  are  not  able  to  reply  immediately,  may  I beg  you  to  address  to  me  at 
Royal  Commission  of  Primary  Education, 

46,  Upper  Sackville-street,  Dublin. 

I hare  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Scott  Coward,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Ministers  op  Different  Religious  Denominations. 

(1.)  Established  Chokch. 

From  the  Ren.  Thomas  E.  Evayis,  Rector  and  Prebendary  of  InnisTcenny,  Diocese  of  CorTt. 

I do  not  consider  the  National  sj-stem  of  education  satisfactory.  Fire  young  persons  members  of  my  congregation  attend  unwillingly 
at  a National  school  in  the  neighbourhood  (called  the  Bailinora  School),  and  when  I applied  to  the  Commissioners  for  authority  to  teach 
them  the  Holy  Scriptures  In  the  school  and  at  such  times  as  would  not  interfere  with  the  appointed  hours  for  secular  instruction,  they  replied 
that  they  could  give  me  no  such  authority,  although  I am  tiie  rector  of  the  parish  in  which  the  National  school  is  situated,  and  the 
reason  assigned  by  them  was  that  the  school  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  parish  priest  of  Baliincollig,  and  that  he  consequently 
possessed  the  entire  control  over  it.  I beg  to  recommend  that  pecuniary  aid  be  granted  by  the  State  to  the  parochial  schools  of  Ireland, 
connected  with  the  Established  Church.  The  parochial  school  of  my  parish,  Inniskenny,  diocese  of  Cork,  is  conducted  by  two  ladies  who 
attend  daily,  and  voluntarily  devote  to  it  a great  deal  of  time  and  attention,  as  we  cannot  afford  to  employ  a paid  teacher,  snch  a one  at 
least  as  would  be  efficient  and  desirable. 

(Signed)  Thomas  E.  Evans,  Rector  and  Prebendary  of  Inniskenny,  Diocese  of  Cork.. 

From  the  Rev.  Louis  Perrin,  Rector  of  Garrycloyne. 

Blarney,  September  19,  1868; 

Sra, — I beg  leave  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  12th  inst.,  and  to  apologise  for  my  delay  in  replying  to  • 
your  queries.  Before  answering  them  I desire  to  mention  that  in  this  neighbourhood  the  very  far  greater  portion  of  the  population  is 
Roman  Catholic,  and  that  the  patrons  of  the  National  schools  are  in  most  cases  Roman  Catholic  clergymen.  I now  proceed  to  answer 
your  queries  in  order: 

1.  The  present  working  of  the  National  system  in  this  neighbourhood  seems  to  me  satisfactory  both  in  itself  and  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money  upon  it. 

2.  and  3.  The  means  of  education  are  in  a great  measure  adequate  for  the  wants  of  the  neighbourhood,  yet  the  schools  might  with 
advantage  be  increased,  as  many  cliildren  are  at  a long  distance  from  the  nearest  school ; I think  vested  schools  might  he  established  in 
many  places ; there  would,  however,  be  probably  a lUlBculty  about  local  aid.  I,  at  the  request  of  my  Roman  CathoUc  parishioners,  con- 
tributed about  seven  years  ago,  tiie  necessary  tliird  part  required  by  the  National  Commissioners  as  the  condition  of  building  a vested 
school-room  in  a district  of  mj'  parish ; it  was  built  and  there  was  a very  large  attendance  of  children,  but  within  half  a year  the  children 
were  forbidden  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergj-man  to  attend  it,  because  (the  head  master  being  a Roman  Catholic)  I appointed  a member 
of  the  Established  Church  as  assistant  master,  there  being  two  pupils  bUonging  to  that  Church ; the  scliool-house  has  ^ce  that  Ume  been 
shut  up  and  unused. 

4.  Has  in  effect  been  answered  above. 

5.  Tlic  supply  of  efficient  masters  is,  I think,  equal  to  the  demand. 

G.  There  are  no  mixed  schools  taught  by  mistresses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

7.  There  is  some  gratuitous  education,  but  in  most  cases  the  children  pay. 

8.  Tliere  arc  very  feiv  of  tbo  upper  classes  in  my  parisli,  but  the  wife  of  a genlloinan  who  has  a large  factory  in  the  -village  of  Blarney, 
and  another  lady  in  its  neighbourhood  (Roman  Catholics)  take  much  interest  in  the  National  scliool  there. 

That  was  my  own  parish  school,  which  is  supported  by  myself  aud  attended  by  a few  children  of  the  Established  Church  and  some 
Presbyterians,  I put  some  years  ago  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  for  the  purpose  of  inspection. 

No  other  suggestions  occur  to  me  at  present  as  worth  submitthig  to  the  Commissioners. 

(Signed)  Louis  Prrrdt,  Rector  of  Garrycloyne,  Blaniey. 

From  the  Rev.  George  Webstei',  Rector  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cork. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  printed  circular  you  were  good  enough  to  send  me,  I beg  leave  to  say  that  after  years  of  close  attention  to  the 
subject  of  education,  I am  persuaded  that  what  we  ought  to  have  in  every  city  nud  town  in  Ireland  is  a school  snppoi'ted  hy  the 
Government,  in  which  tlio  cliildren  of  labourers  and  tradesmen  would  be  taught  rending,  writing,  and  arithuietic  at  a cost  not  exeedinc 
one  halfpenny  a week,  giving  any  clergyman  of  any  denomination  llie  power  of  remitting  the  fees  altogether  in  the  case  of  any  particular 
child.  I should  call  this  school  the  Government  School,  or  the  Pavliamciit  School,  or  the  Royal  School— some  name  different  from  the 
name  by  which  any  National  school  is  now  known.  Tlic  school  should  be  open  to  all  religious  denominations,  and  no  parent  .above  the 
rank  of  a labourer  or  tradesman  diould  bo  allowed  to  send  his  child  to  this  school.  If  necessaiy,  I should  have  two,  or  tiiree,  or  four 
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such  schools  iu  a city.  I should  u-itUdraw  nil  grants  from  existing  noii-vostcd  schools ; and  in  saying  this,  you  will  remember  I am 

myself  the  patron  of  six  sucli  schools  under  the  National  Board.  

In  addition  to  this  Government  sohool  in  every  city  and  town,  I would  have  a grammar  school,  at  which  the  children  would  pay  n 
fee  not  exccedimr  £1  a vear  • and  I would  give  tlie  Board  of  Education  the  power,  under  peculiar  circumsUnccs,  of  remitting  this  fee 
altogether  in  the' case  of'  some  children  who  might  be  brought  under  their  notice.  In  this  school  I should  have  Latin  and  Greek  taught 
as  well  as  the  higher  mathematics.  Upon  supporting  these  two  classes  of  schools  I would  expend  all  the  money  voted  by  Parliament 
for  education  and  I would  use  all  the  money  available  in  Ireland  for  endowed  scliools.  Of  course  I sliould  insist  upon  maintaining  tlie 
principle  of  the  pro-seni  system  of  National  education  in  Ireland  ns  regards  religious  instruction,  with  just  tliis  diilerence,  that  I would 
give  the  local  clergy  more  power  over  the  teachers  in  these  Government  schools  than  tliey  have  at  present  over  the  teachers  in  the 
model  schools. 

I may  add  that  of  all  tile  calamities  that  could  possibly  fall  upon  Ireland.  I know  no  calamity  tliat  would  bo  so  fatal  ns  the  denomi- 
national system. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

(Sigiiod)  GnoncE  tVEnsTER. 


(2).  Roman  Catholic. 

From  the  Eev.  John  Bi-oxone^  R.  €■  Canon  of  Cork. 

My  bear  Sir  —In  leplv  to  tlie  circular  witli  wliicli  you  liave  favoured  me,  I beg  to  offer  my  opinions  on  tlie  subject  to  whioli 
it  refers  The  present  workiii-'  of  the  National  system  of  education  nut  giving  satisfaction  to  almost  any  party,  I thercloro  concur 
in  the  all  hut  universal  wish  for  denomin.ational  scliools,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  tlio  teachers  would  be  paid  their  entire  salaries, 
as  now  by  the  State,  without  looking  at  all  to  local  aid.  Local  aid  is  not  to  be  expected,  because  tlie  demands  on  Catholics  in  this 
country  for  religions,  charitable,  and  educational  purposes  are  already  so  many  that  it  would  he  difficult,  even  in  the  most  favoured 
localities,  to  raise  any  supplementary  fund.  It  ivould  be  simply  impostible  in  the  poorer  districts.  I think  wo  are  fairly  supplied  witli 
schools  here  • tlio  only  want,  perhaps,  is  that  of  infant  schools,  the  number  of  wliioh  could  be  increased  with  advantage  in  close 
proximity  to’ the  other  pre-existing  schools.  The  teachers  of  National  schools  are  generally  competent  and  efficient,  and  I think  liere,  at 
least,  eoual  to  the  demand,  but  titey  are  entirely  underpaid.  Their  salaries  should  be  considerably  increased,  in  order  to  secure  to  the 
country  in  future  a sufficient  number  of  efficient  teachers.  The  eliiUlreii  who  absent  themselves  from  National  schools  here,  do  so  not 
from  any  religious  scruple,  but  from  the  poverty  of  their  parents— cliiefly  from  tho  want  of  clotlies,  and  often,  too,  from  their  preference 
for  schools  conducted  bv  religious  communities,  both  male  and  female.  It  is  of  advantage  to  require  from  all  children  frequenting 
National  schools  when 'they  can  afford,  some  small  pittance,  say  a penny  a week ; for  I know  from  e.xperiencc  that  our  people  set  more 
value  on  education  for  which  thev  pav  soiiietliing  than  they  do  wlien  it  is  alloyeihs>-  gratuitous  It  us  objectionable  to  have  hoys  and 
girls  taught  in  the  same  room,  even  under  a mistress,  but  most  objectionable  under  a m.istcr.  Very  few  of  tlie  upper  classes  take  an 
active  part  in  the  management  of  schools,  that  they  generally  leave  to  the  clergy.  Pardon  me  for  delaying  so  long  these  meagre  remarks, 
aud  believe  me  to  be  yours,  with  great  respect  and  sincerity, 

(Signed)  John  BRO^VlJE,  Canon. 


From  the  Rev.  John  Cronin,  p.p. 

Lisgoold,  October,  1S68. 

Sib, — The  following  are  the  answers  to  the  sever.al  queries ; — 

1 . The  present  working  of  the  National  system  is  not  satisfactory,  and  there  is  not  enough  of  public  money  expended  on  it. 

2.  Adequate.  , , r,  , , 

4.  Some  prefer  sending  their  children  to  schools  where  tho  mixed  system  of  education  docs  not  exist,  otliers  are  too  poor.  Schools  are 
too  distant  from  young  children,  particularly  in  the  winter  season. 

6.  No.  Because  the  schools  are  not  entitled  to  the  seivices  of  an  assistant  teacher,  the  average  attendance  being  too  low.  I think  a 
scliool  should  be  entitled  to  tho  services  of  an  assistant  teacher  where  the  average  attendance  amounts  to  forty  pupils. 

6.  The  emplovinent  of  mistresses  in  boys'  schools  is  not  at  all  regarded  n-itli  favour ; but  in  mixed  sehoob,  if  there  be  a male  prin- 
cipal, the  assistant  should  be  female.  If  'there  be  no  assisUiit,  the  principal  should  be  male. 

7.  Many  of  the  children  attending  the  schools  are  taught  gratuitously  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  of  parents.  I think  gratuitous 
education  would  not  be  beneSoial,  as  the  children  paying  school-fees  attend  school  much  more  regularly  than  those  not  paying.  I would 
recommend  gratuitous  education,  provided  the  locality  be  taxed  instead,  and  that  parents  aud  guardians  be  compelled  to  send  their 

They  ta^Vo'^  interest  whatever,  uHth  very  few  exceptions.  They  take  no  part  in  the  general  management  of  the  schools.  It  would 
he  advisable  that  thev  should  take  an  interest  in  the  schools.  I must  also  observe  that  the  people  of  this  locality  will  never  be  contented 
with  any  other  system  than  denominationai,  and,  let  me  add,  education  will  never  be  what  it  ought  while  the  teachers  are  so  miserably 
remunerated  for  their  services. 

(Signed)  J.  Cronin,  p.p. 

From  the  Rev.  Daniel  Collins.  P.P.,  Chapel  Rouse,  Rath. 

September  25,  18CS. 

Sib  —I  beg  to  reply  to  the  circular  yon  sent  me  containing  a list  of  queries  to  he  answered  about  the  system  and  operation  of  the 
National  edimation.  'There  are  eight  schools  under  the  Board  in  this  parish,  of  which  I am  tlie  manager.  Four  of  them  are  “ mixeb.” 
As  to  the  material  houses  all  are  to  he  kept  in  repair  by  ourselves,  i.e.  by  parochial  subsoriptinns,  except  one,  tho  Sherkm  Female  School, 
and  I need  net  say  that  it  is  burdensome  on  a parish  already  poor.  , , r . » w i 

As  to  the  supply  of  teachers— the  supply  of  male  teachers  is  not  equal  to  the  demand ; we  can  always  get  excellent  female  teachers,  as 
thev  are  di'illed  in  the  convents  and  well  instructed,  but  ttie  male  teachers  are  not  to  be  liad  so  easily  aud  so  well  qualiHed ; I have  two  of 
them  they  are  not  trained  as  I would  wish,  this  is  owing  to  tlie  fact  that  we  do  not  fee  any  training  estahhshment  like  the  convents,  from 
which  we  could  be  supplied  with  well  instructed  and  well  drilled  young  men.  The  Christian  Brothers  would  tram  them  well.  A teaclier 

of  youth  should  be  animated  ever  with  a spirit  of  religion.  c , . , 

The  emnloyment  of  mistresses  in  mixed  schools  in  this  parish  is  favourably  regarded,  girls  should  have  a female  teacher  to  tiiemselves. 

Tho  number  of  schools  in  the  parUh  is  sufficient,  but  there  are  no  members  of  the  richer  classes  who  patronise  them.  Sir  Henry  W.  Becher 
and  members  of  his  family,  who  have  a large  portion  of  this  parish,  give  subscriptions  for  the  budding  or  repairs  of  schools  sometimes. 

If  the  people  here,  including  myself,  had  a voice  we  would  improve  some  of  tlio  books  read  lu  the  schcob.  I must  in  conclusion  express 
my  len-ret  at  not  having  been  at  home  wlien  you  did  me  the  honor  of  a visit. 

D.  Collins,  p.p. 

From  Rev.  John  Eager,  p.p.  and  Vicar-General,  Cloyne. 

Cloyne,  September  17,  1808. 

1 The  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  country  are  more  favourable  to  the  working  of  tlio  sj-stem.  Our  population  is  exclusively 
Catholic  The  system  is  radically  bad  and  dangerous,  not  being  based  on  religion,  aud  must  in  tile  end,  considering  the  present  sute  of 
tlie  world  destroy  religion.  We  use  it  as  a pisallcr  and  in  tlieabsenee  of  better,  must  use  it.  Tlio  teachers  are  very  badly  paid. 

2 The ’means  of  ediication  are  sufficient  in  this  parish.  The  bislmp  not  approving  of  the  system  and  tlie  working  of  it  in  otlicr  parts 

' --  *1.0  of  ll•/l..oaf.nn  nivoo  «noh  grants  for  buildings,  &c. 

local  sources. 

Wlien  able  to  work,  tiiey  ai 


tta  otunliy  win  «ol  .Ho«  «.  Ip  .v.H  ppp»>vpp  W>y  "I  U»  “'Jr*  e>™,  pppI. 

ininir  of  teachers  &c  This  is  a great  los-s  and  a serions  inconvenience.  Very  little  can  be  expected  from 
i.  Though  the  m’eans'of  education  are  in  every  way  adequate  and  convenient  many  do  not  go  to  school. 


i.  Though 

put  to  work,  labour  being  both 
not  appreciate  it.  Tho  masters 
schools.  „ 

5.  The  supply  of  efficient  masters,  is  not  sufficient.  No 
most  miserable.  The  remedy  is  to  pay  teaoliors  better. 

6.  Scliools  in  which  boys  and  girls  are  taught  together  a 

7.  Gratuitous  education  is  not  only  prevalent,  but 


who  can  avoid  it  will  become  a teacher,  because  tlio  salary  of  teacliers  is 
; regarded  favourably  and  are  most  objectionable. 


8.  The  upper  classes  take  no  interest  in  the  schools.  Their  countenance,  if  proiiorly  rcgulntcd,  would  be  veiy  useful. 

(Signed),  Jons  Eaoeb,  v.-c 
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From,  the  Re-o,  J.  Fitzpatrick,  Parish  Priest,  Midleton,  County  Cork. 

1.— The  system  of  National  education  is  doomed  very  unsatisfactory  by  tlie  public  of  the  parish  of  Midieton,  county  Cork.  K?  system  of 
education  wn  bo  satisfactory  which  is  founded  on  error,  and  which  makes  rules  for  a state  of  things  which  does  not  exist.  But  such  is  the 
system  of  Jtational  education  m tins  parish  and  I believe  generally  in  tlie  soutli  of  Ireland.  It  supposes  a mixture  of  pupils  of  different 
religious  denominations  m the  National  schools,  and  makes  rules  for  the  government  of  its  schools  as  if  this  state  of  things  did  exist, 
when  in  reality  there  is  no  mixture  at  all.  In  tire  Midleton  National  school,  conducted  by  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  Presentation,  there 
are  in  attendance  about  aOO  pupils  and  sometimes  600  pupils,  yet  not  one  of  this  number  is  a Protestant  or  Dissenter.  In  the  National 
sciiool  at  iiallintowtas  a,t  which  wnen  about  thirty  boys  and  twenty-five  girls  attend  there  is  not  one  Protestant  or  Dissenter,  nor  has 
there  been  one  for  the  eighteen  years  that  I am  connected  with  the  parish.  The  Protestant  population  here  is  very  small.  The  Protestant 
clergymen  have  schools  m connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  They  prevent  as  far  as  they  can  Protestant  children  from 
Ireknd'^'  National  schools,  and  hence  It  is  not  likely  that  a mixed  system  of  education  shall  ever  be  established  in  the  south  of 

n ns  at  present  carried  out  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  not  and  never  can  be  satisfactory  to  the 

Catholics  of  this  locality,  or  of  any  part  of  Ireland.  No  system  of  education  can  be  satisfactory  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  which  is  not 
based  on  religion,  which  is  not  interwoven  with  it,  and  which  will  not  allow  the  trutlis  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  its  practice,  its  forms, 
ceremonies,  and  everything  coniieoted  with  it,  to  be  mculcated  and  impressed  on  the  tender  minds  of  the  pupils  during  all  the  schoM 
hours,  and  whiUt  they  are  CTgagod  m acquiring  secular  education.  Hence  the  National  system  as  it  now  exists  and  which  makes  religious 
eilucation  a secondary  or  minor  concern,  and  which  excludes  from  the  scliool  during  certain  hours  all  religious  teaching,  and  every  boi^  or 
sign,  or  emblem  that  would  remind  the  Catholic  of  any  of  the  distinctive  truths  of  bis  religion  cannot  be  deemed  satisfacton-  bv  the 
Uthohes  of  Ireland.  Tlie  following  fact  wiU  show  how  dissatisfied  tlie  public  of  this  parish  are  with  the  present  National  system  of  educadon. 
lor  the  last  eighteen  years  during  which  I have  liad  ch.arge  of  this  parish,  and  for  many  years  previously,  a male  National  school  was 
kept  m this  town.  The  masters  of  this  school  wero  at  all  times  well  qualified,  sufficient  in  number  for  the  pupils  in  attendance,  and 
attentive  to  the  school  duties;  the  Catholic  clergymen  of  the  parish  were  vi^lant  in  their  superintendence  of  the  school,  they  visited  it 
often,  and  used  their  influence  to  render  the  masters  attentive,  and  the  attendance  of  the  pupils  numerous  and  punctual.  At  this  school 
the  parents  piud  very  little  for  the  education  of  their  children,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  children  attending  the  school  were  educated 
gratuitously.  But  tlie  pupils  of  the  town  and  parish  were  not  satisfied  with  the  school  or  the  system.  They  requested  me  to  bring  to  the 
Christian  Brothers'  Institution,  and  to  enable  me  to  do  this  they  voluntarily  taxed  themselves  to  the  amount  of 
to  build  a house  for  the  brothers,  and  school-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  tiie  pupils.  In  addition,  they  pay  every  year  fl50 
for  the  support  of  live  brothers.  On  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  brothers  into  the  parish,  tlie  school  in  connexion  with  the  Boanl  of 
bational  Education  was  closed.  While  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board  of  National  Education  was  in  operation  I could  not  with 
tlie  greatMt  efforts  secure  a larger  attendance  at  any  time  than  about  220  boys,  whUe  now  about  450  pupils  attend  daily  and  witli  great 
punctuality,  without  any  great  efforts  on  my  part.  A large  number  of  boys  would  attend  the  Christian  brothers’  schools  if  they  were 
received,  hut  m the  parish  could  not  conveniently  make  up  funds  necessary  for  the  support  of  a greater  number  of  the  brothers,  we  are 
obliged  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  and  to  refuse  admission  to  about  100  boys  who  would  wish  to  attend  theschools.  The  high  value 
set  on  tlie  education  given  by  the  Christian  brothers  of  this  town  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  fact, — a great  many  boys  walk  a 
distance  of  ten  miles  per  day  (that  is  five  miles  coming  to  school  and  five  miles  returning  home)  in  order  to  attend  the  Christian  brothers’ 
schools,  although  they  have  good  National  schools  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 

3.— The  means  of  ediiration  for  the  wants  of  this  parish  would  be  adequate  if  we  had  a sufficient  number  of  Christian  brotiier.s.  This 
however,  i fear  we  cannot  have  unlii  the  Goi-ernment  comes  to  our  aid.  cstaliiish  .a  denominational  svstem,  and  give  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  brothers.  I readily  admit  that  the  present  National  .system  of  education  in  Ireland  is  capable  of  giving  a good  secular 
education,  and  that  in  this  respect  it  is  capable  of  conferring  and  has  conferred  many  benefits  on  Ireland,  but  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  are 
not  content  with  a purely  secular  education : they  do  believe  that  the  present  svstem  which  excludes  from  tlie  schools  during  certain  hours 
l>.-ithoiic  teaching  and  all  Ihe  distinguishing  marks  of  Catholicity,  and  which  inculcates  a common  Christianity,  tends  to  indifferentism  in 
religion  and  to  infidelity,  and  hence  tiiey  will  not  be  satisfied  with  any  system  except  that  in  which  religious  and  secular  education  are 
blended  together  during  all  the  school  hours.  The  present  s>-stem  of  National  education  in  Ireland  is  considered  by  Cathohes  one  of  their 
^ent  grievances,  and  I am  convinced  that  until  this  grievance  shall  have  been  removed  they  will  not  feel  happy  or  contented.  The 
Government  ought  to  allow  each  religious  denomination  to  educate  their  children  according  to  the  system  that  best  pleases  them,  reserving 
to  itself  the  power  of  inspection,  satisfying  itself  that  the  sj'stem  which  each  denomination  adopts  is  capable  of  giving  a good,  useful  and 
solid  education,  and  seeing  that  the  funds  given  them  are  properly  appropriated.  This  is  all  any  Government  ought  to  require,  and  with 
this  they  ought  to  he  content.  On  the  subject  of  expenditure,  I am  of  opinion  that  in  most  of  the  National  schools  the  teachers  are  not 
adequately  paid,  but  with  regard  to  the  agricultural  schools  tiie  general  opinion  seems  to  he  that  there  is  a great  waste  of  money  and  verv 
little  good  done-  Witli  regard  to  the  model  schools,  the  public  do  complain  that  whilst  extr.avagant  sums  of  the  public  money  are  expended 
ID  the  erection  and  repairs  of  those  buildings,  and  in  paying  a large  staff  of  teachers  and  professors,  tiie  great  majority  of  the  pupils 
attending  those  schools  are  the  children  of  respectable  and  wealthy  persons  ivho  can  well  afford  to  pay  for  their  own  education.  Very  few 


poor  children  attend  those  schools.  ’ ’’ 

6.  I am  of  opinion  that  boys  and  girls  over  six  years  of  age  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  the  same  school-room,  that  female  teachers 
ought  not  to  be  employed  in  any  scliool  where  there  are  boys  over  six  years  of  age,  and  that,  as  f.ar  as  it  is  practicable,  there  should  be 
separate  school-rooms  for  boys  and  girls  ; and  I am  strongly  of  opinion  that  masters  or  male  teachers  ought  never  be  intrusted  with  the 
education  of  girls  of  any  age  in  National  schools. 

7.  -4s  far  as  it  is  practicable,  the  pupils  ought  to  be  required  to  pay  something  for  their  education  when  thea-  can  afford  it.  IVhen 
required  to  pay  they  seem  to  set  a greater  value  on  their  education.- 

8.  All  claascs  of  the  community— high  and  low— feel  a deep  interest  in  education.  They  now  see  that  education  is  absolutely 
nccessarj-  to  their  advancement  in  wordly  wealth  and  prosperity.  They  do  not,  however,  take  any  active  part  in  the  general  management 
of  schools,  nor  .are  they  likely  to  do  so.  The  clergymen  of  the  different  religious  denominations  usually  take  an  active  part  iu  the 
management  of  schools. 


From  Reu.  P.  Foley,  p.p. 

Douglas,  28th  September,  1868. 

Sir,- In  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  contained  in  your  circular,  I understand  by  the  words  “My  neighbourhood''  the 
parishes  of  Douglas  and  Hallygarrin,  with  whicli  I am  connected.  ' ° 

1.  The  present  working  of  the  National  system  is,  on  the  whole,  s.atisfactoiy.  1 sav  on  the  whole,  because  although  up  to  this  tune 
no  serious  inconvenience  has  arisen  from  the  sm.-illness  of  the  salaries,  vet  I am  convinced  that,  in  case  of  any  vacancy  now  it  would,  on 
account  of  the  greatly  altered  circumstances,  be  veiy  difficult  to  fill  sucli  vacancy  by  teachers  so  competent  as  those  at  present  employed 
in  this  neighbourhood.  In  fact  it  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  we  were  able  some  short  time  since  to  get  an  assistant  teacher  for 

because  the  salary  was  imioh  smaller  than  the  wages,  lodging  and  support  included,  of  an  ordinary  farm  servant 

2.  The  means  of  education  arc  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  tlie  neighbourhood,  but  barely  so. 

4.  The  means  are  used  by  the  people,  though  the  scliools  are,  perhaps,  too  distant,  lii  some  very  few  instances  the  children  are  kept 
away  from  achool  by  the  poverty  of  the  parents.  ' 

6.  The  supplies  were  obtained  years  ago  in  this  neiglibourhood  under  circumstances  very  different  from  the  present;  but  if  any 
vacancies  occurred  now,  tiie  smallness  of  the  salaries,  to  whicii  I have  already  alluded,  would,  I fear,  prevent  the  supply  of  teachers,  as 
competent  as  those  now  einplnycd,  being  equal  to  the  demand. 

6.  Mistresses  are  not  so  employed  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  their  employment  in  anch  schools  would  not  be  regarded  with  favour.  • 

7.  Tlicre  is  no  gratuitous  education  in  iiiy  neighbourhood.  Some  few  avail  themselves  of  that  afforded  by  tlie  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers,  though  tiicy  are  at  n considerable  distance, 

8.  No.  Whether  their  active  interferenco  would  or  would  not  be  advisable  would  depend  on  various  circum.stances  that  could  not 

be  ivel!  entered  into  here.  With  respect  to  denominational  education,  1 am  convinced  that  t do  but  give  expression  to  the  •■•cneral— I 
may  say  to  the  universal— belief  of  all  with  whom  I am  brought  into  contact,  when  I say  ihat  no  system  of  education  but  riie  deno- 
minational will  ever  succeed  in  Ireland,  ami  that  any  success  that  has  attended  tlie  teaching  of  the  National  schools  iu  this  part  of 
Ireland  is  attributable  to  the  fact  tliat  from  Hie  unmixed  ehnractec  of  the  atteiulancc,  these  schools  are  practically  denoininationai  or  at 
least  free  from  some  of  the  defects  of  llic  opiiosito  svsteiii.  ’ 

w,  that  you  will  excuse  the  tardiness  of  this  answer  to  your  circular.  The  delay  did  not  arise  from  unwillingness  to  give  all 
the  mformatioii  in  luy  power,  nr  from  indillerenco  to  the  interests  of  education,  but  was  owing  to  forgetfulness,  caused  by  a uiultipUcitv  of 
other  business  that  happened  to  absorb  all  my  attention  when  the  circular  was  received;  and  if  the  information  in  this  answer  should 
seem  meogre,  that,  I liope,  will  be  ascribed  to  the  desire  I felt  to  confine  mj-seU  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  questions  contained  in  your 
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Frcm  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Murphy,  Canon  St.  Peter  and  St.  Raul,  Cork 

Cork,  September  26,  1868. 

Hfv  TiF  lit  Sir  —I  feel  deeply  ashamed  for  not  having  sent  an  answer  before  now  to  the  printed  queries  you  sent  me,  m well  ns  at  the 
soil^t  eS^rtwy  I extended  to  yon  on  your  visit.  Neither  of  these  on  my  part  were  from  want  of  due  respect,  but  simply  from  pressure  of 
duties  which  irere  obligatory.  . 

?”Not  adequate  fr^  want  of  sXoient  school  rw^^^  thfrequirements  for  religious  purposes  generally  being  a heavy  burden  on  the 

in  the  buildintrs  Much  might,  uevei'theless,  which  I have  already  siud,  he  contributed  by  the  wealthier  members  of  the  cominu  > . 

4 The  Sers  are  competent.  The  schools  in  this  p.arisb  are  not  more  than  five  minutes'  walk  from  its  extremities.  H'ere  are  not 
anv'reliffio^  scruples  except  in  the  model  schools,  which  we  (tlio  clergy)  bann,  or  poverty  of  parents  is  certainly  a preventive.  They  arc 
in  many  cases  needing  the  labour  of  the  children  from  the  moment  they  are  able  to  earn  anytlung. 

5.  Yes. 

6.  Yes,  when  under  nuns. 

7.  No. 

8.  Some  interest  is  taken,  i 

'^X^conclusion,  I would  say  tliat  “ the  one  thing  necessary  ” is  wanting— a crucifix.  I am  sevenfy-two  years  dd.  I am  a priest.  I 
am  sure  mv  love  of  God  began  mth  ray  o 6 ab,  for  I ivas  at  that  same  period  instructed  in  that  book—  Tlie  Crucifix  —and  1 then 
and  am  to  this  day^Ieaming,  from  that  Book  of  Books,  “Christ  and  Him  erucifted.”  Every  Catholic  child  ought  to  be  allowed 
(and  not  forbidden)  to  look  upon  that  Book  which  tenches  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  fmm  the  ^ 

^ I may  add  to  the  foregoing  tiiat  mixed  education  (so  called)  ha^ever  obtained,  uor  will  it  eier.  The  state  of  opinion  amongst  the 
TOihlic  is  that  proclaimed  bv  the  clergy  as  theirs— no  difference.  Wliat  the  priests  thmk  we  think,  and  it  seems  to  me  much  the  same 
with  Protestai^s:  uor  do  I believe  that  bringing  young  persons  of  different  religions  together  will  produce  the  fruit  expected  by  the 
promotei-s  thereof^  but  the  contrary.  I speak  of  the  ostensible  fruit  or  cxpectaUon,  for  the  real  thing  is  undoubtedly  proselytism, 
least  indifference. 


is  a benevolent  feeUng— I may  say  simply  a benevolent  feeling  only.  Their  interference  would  not  bo 


J.  J.  Murphy,  Canou. 


(Signed) 

From  the  Rev.  J.  Murray,  Parieh  Priest,  Roscarlnmj,  County  Cork 
Boscarbuky  and  Kilkireakmoke. 

1 I do  not  think  myself  competent  to  answer  generally,  I only  reply  as  regards  the  query  in  its  beating  on  those  whools  in  the  united 
parishe.s  above  named.  The  National  system  gets  on  tolerably  well,  aud  as  to  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  there  is  none  received 
except  salaries  of  teachers.  ......  v .v  u i 

2.  The  means  of  education  arc  adequate,  but  the  teaching  power  is  mostly  insufficient  in  all  the  schools. 

i Ths'pwple  htve  iio'^altmiative  ^"^10  avml  of  tlio  means  at  band.  The  schools  are  central  in  the  localities  and  convenient  to  the 
iieonle.  We  are  not  troubled  with  religious  scruples,  other  sects  liave  ample  accommodation  of  their  owu  of  which  tliey  avail  wi^  very 

rare  exceptions.  Poverty  with  nakedness  in  innay  insfnnees  prevents  poor  children  from  going  to  school,  aud  sometimes  also  the  indifference 

ol  a.  s,.«l  OBlloully  of  geltlns  or  of  ae  aiSoully  of  gottins  ,14  of  inoHolonl 

ones— c I,  a vacancy  for  a male  teacher  havmg  lately  occurred  in  our  principal  school  here,  I was  obliged  to  get  one  from  Galway.  He 
wi  ltfouglv  recommended  by  one  of  the  Seoretories  to  the  Educational  Board  and  is  giving  very  great  satisfaction,  yet  ^s  wiary  is  only 
£8  per  qua«er.  The  numbei'  of  ohiidren  in  attendance  daily  is  nearly  200.  The  assistants  as  yet  allowed  him  are  totally  inefficient  for 
the  daily  work. 

0 No  mixed  schools  here.  We  don’t  like  that,  it  is  very  objectionable.  ....  .•  ,v  » c 

7.  Most  parents  prefer  to  contribute  a little  in  aid  of  the  Board’s  salary  to  the  teacher.  But  there  are  many  exceptions  on  the  plea  of 

^°F"Most  oralToTthM^^leVthe  gentiy  here,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  feel  not  the  dightest  interest  in  the  National  system 
of  education.  Some  have  a malignant  taste  for  proselytism  and  nothing  better,  and  uiihappJy  when  an  unwary  parent  has  aUowed  bis 
to  be  but  even  half  proselytized,  the  result  is  frightful  in  the  demoralization  of  innocence,  and  above  all,  m the  total  disrespect  for 
parental  authority  ingrafted  on  the  youthful  mind.  Wo  had  recently  some  examples  her&^_ 


(Signed) 


J.  MURUAT,  r 


From  the  Rev.  James  Rice,  Queenstown. 


Sjjt, In  reply  to  your  circular  of  the  12th,  I beg  to  state : — 

o'  ami  a'°^^e  want  a school  at  the  west  end  of  this  island  and  a suitable  school  at  the  cast  end,  but  can  expect  little  local  assistance, 
ourora  people  being  engaged  in  budding  a Church,  and  the  majority  of  the  land-owners  being  Protestants  and  without  public  spirit  or 

5 Masters  are  too  few,  the  salaries  being  much  too  low  for  such  a place  as  this.  I cannot  get  tochers.  ^ t i v 

Gratuitous  education  is  rather  prevalent,  but  whenever  the  parents  can  afford  anything  I require  of  them  to  pay,  and  1 believe  to 

^^8  *lt^ouldVe^i^auSy  desirable  that  the  upper  classes  sbonidtakea  real  interest  in  the  schoob,  but  as  manifestlynot  in  the  managw^^^ 

The  relisious  or  irreligious  part  of  the  s\-8tem  is  radically  defective,  aud  our  best  National  schools  arc  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  humbles 
of  the  Christian  Brothere’  schools.  The  National  and  patriotic  part  is  also  unsatisfactory,  though  sotno  efforts  have  been  made  to  make 
the  books  a little  Irish  in  tone  and  spirit  Public  education  abonld  be  denominational,  and  efforts  sliould  be  made  to  get  the  Chnstia 
Brothers  and  other  religions  commimities  to  enter  freely  and  cheerfully  into  the  working  of  a true  Ii^ional  and  liberal 

From  the  Rev.  D.  Sheehan,  Coachford,  County  Cork 

<s.i._Ah<imeefromhomenreventedancarlierreply  toyourprintedcircularcontainingeigbtpoints—  , , , . 

1 ^he  svstem  in  itself  is  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  and  as  labouring  under  two  fundamental  defects,  these  are  the  want  of  adequate 
nrortsion  ioi  religious  instruction,  and  the  almost  total  ignoring  of  the  National  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  people.  There  has  ““ 

fmnS  disregard  of  the  reUgiousopW^^^  It  is  not  considered  wise  or  prudent  to  make  the  history  ofthe  country  a kind 

impartial  a g b knowledge  • being  so  only  serves  to  foster  in  youth  a greater  passion  for  inquiry,  which  is  pandered  to  by 

those  whose  apparent  calling  is  to  nourish  ’and  foment  disaffection  and  distrust  towards  the  constitutional  ^ 

those  w PP  . fp.  educational  purposes  it  seems  only  reasonable  tliat  the  education  afforded  should  be  m accordance 

rtMhofeferiings  and  traditions  of  the  public  wiiich  are  pre-eminently  Catholic  and  just.  The  expenditure  of  money  in  the  model  schools 
" ^ rS.'n.lBhb™,h..4  o,i.B  1.  Ur.  o!  ,h.  C.Mic  clergy  .ld«l  V ■ 

commend  itself  to  local  sympathy,  and  hence  it  is  the  more  prosperous  contrive  to  send  their  children  to  town  schools  under  the  maua^e- 
ment  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  others. 

8.  Very  little  can  be  expected  from  local  sources. 

t ?iS'cL  ...icr.  i,  Itolted  owlrrs  t.  the  wU  e™"4«4  opporitlcn  ol  the  pr.Ucy,  1.  the  pr.cnt 

♦i,  mBSinrcviiu  nf  tbp  s»larv  It  wUl  como  to  pass,  it  is  aiiprcliended  tliat,  good  teachers  will  have  to  transfer  then  services  to  the  Unit 

M;«l.4.p«.r.  b.Bi..b.Et.bc  dta.b.M  with  . m«. 

petenev.  The  feeling  is  considered  a just  one. 

6.  Not  aware  of  any  instance  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  practice  appears  objectionable. 

7 Not  prevalent,  it  would  appear  to  be  moat  beneficial.  it  wmii.i  Jip  moat 

8 The  upper  classes  manifest  no  intereet  in  the  subject  of  education.  They  neither  visit  nor  encourage  the  schools.  Itw 

re  liberal  and  weU  educated.  D.  Siief.uax,  P.r. 
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have  returned  here  lest  evening,  nnd  hasten  to  aoknorvledge  your  letter.  Castlemartyx,  September  13th,  1868. 

! Relieve,  not  satisfactory  for  these  reasons 1st.  When  the  members  of  two  or  more  roliffioiis 

are  numerous,  either  only  those  of  one  will  avail  of  it,  and  tlie  others  refuse  it,  or  one  will  bo  in  dancer  as  in  the VaL  of 
of  being  proselytized  by  the  adherents  of  managers’ religion,  as  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  2nd.  All®knowIedee  of  our  country’s  histor^ 
8r<  c5  i/iJ^i“of  a school-books,  while  they  contain  many  things  of  no  practical  utility  to  the  pupils  to  after  ife 

sch;oh  YtlT  milst  denomination  from  U.at  of  manager  have  no  right  to  impart  religiot^  instn.ciioL  in  non-vested 

L deto^  Catoo'tos  ^ Pxesbytorians  may  obtain  salary  and  books  for  schools  with  only,  I beUeve,  fifteen  pupib,  a similar  privilege 


about  3, 

£refZ*™"L“  Th.  „.«g.  ™b.roI 

JZ,”  *'  *”  ”1»"  I 1™  ttb  ol  ;..toe  you.  . 

(Signed)  Tirosia.'s  Walsh,  p.p. 

(3.)  PEESSyTEEIAir. 

From  the  Rev.  William  Magill,  Presbyterian  Minister,  Trinity  Ghwch,  Cork. 

pJi'TuJiXtZrsryoZp^^^^^^^^  “ >■“'  ™ •»*  y p~- 

I am  yours  very  triJy, 

Cork,  July  23th,  1868.  , (Sigied)  Willlui  Mawll. 

ST.tTiiMicsTs  and  AsswEits  to  Questio.ns  by  W.  S.  Oovaud,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner,  Royal  Commission  on  Primarv  Education. 

1.  I think  that  the  working  of  the  Rational  system  is  satisfactory.  I think  that  its  funds  are  judiciously  expended. 

u ay , la^e  aid  would  be  given  in  building  school-houses,  and  important  aid  would  be  tendered  in  fees  for  teacbinc 

/ = f l overty  does  not  account  for  it.  The  intelligent  portion  of  the  people  are  not  onnosed  The 

religious  teachers  favour  denominational  systems  that  are  poor  and  sectarian  and  that  never  can  compete  with  the  Kational^Fystem  as  to 
Stole  o/tlTn^TiL^^^^X^w”''’"^  rt.""  k coramereUl  education.  J am  satisfied  that  the  responsibUitv  of' the  present 

education!  ® ^ Churches  wlio  have  aimed  at  their  party  interests  rather  than  at  the  advancement  of  Rational 

’*  Hot  much  oifBeulty  in  finding  teachers.  It  is  simply  a question  of  salary.  The  education  market  is  ruled  by  the  same  laws 
win^cure"  ruffirieutly  iStoC tSrf  i-knowledge  and  the  of  Urchin, 

a)rZil'm  M ■’”*  ‘“S'"*  ‘J"  “W 

Ji  “■  “ '• ■ ““ 

a I am  not  aware  tliat  the  upper  classes  take  any  interest  in  education  or  in  the  management  of  schools.  If  they  did  the  country 
W tod.  \ state  from  what  it  is.  The  matter  is  left  nearly  whoUy  to  clergymen.  If  the  upper  classes  of  all  denominations  coS 

of, mil  f ‘ -f^ki  “ tbe  education  and  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  by  the  creation  and  partial  endowment  of  a sufficiffu 

number  of  suitable  schools,  and  by  such  soperintendenee  as  would  secure  that  the  work  of  the  teachers  should  be  well  done  and  that  the 
well-being  of  the  children  should  be  promoted,  it  would  bridge  the  widening  gulf  between  class  and  class  in  Ireland  more  than  anything 

very  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  work  disastrously  for  the  interests  of  this  country 
few  and  far  scattered  and  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  wcE  off,  a denominatioual  school 


average  of  half  a dozen  children  of  Protestants  of  the  rack  nsualiy  attending 


else  that  could  be  named. 

9.  With  regard  to  mixed  cducati 
l.<t.  In  Munster,  where  Presbytei 
would  be  nearly  impracticable  or  ir 

2nd.  In  hundreds  of  parishes  in  Munster  there  is  

RaUonal  schools,  and  in  them,  on  the  denominational  system,  there  could  be  no  school'. 

3rd.  The  same  observation  applies  to  Roman  Catholics  in  many  places  in  Ulster, 

4th.  In  aH  these  parishes  aud  places  the  alternative  would  be  a proselytizing  school  for  the  perversion  of  children  or  no  edneation  at  all 
oth.  A denominational  ystein  will  make  every  school  a proselytishig  apparatus,  would  give  State  support  to  a school  as  a relieious 
ptablishment;  and  give  all  the  parties  coucemed  whether  teacher,  parent,  or  patron  an  interest  in  proselytizing  for  school  purposes  and  to 
mcrease  tbe  State  bounty.  . r,  r r ““•*  w 

6th.  The  denominational  system  would  set  up  au  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  every  parish  in  Ireland,  rival  and  opposite  ecclesiastical 
establisliments  m each  parish,  and,  guarded  as  it  may  be  by  the  legislature,  it  would  turn  the  countiv  into  an  arena  of  hired  relirfmis 
prnpagandism.  ' 

Jtli.  Religious  zeal  being  what  it  is  in  Ireland  no  better  scheme  could  be  devised  for  its  culture  in  the  worst  form  of  it,  that  form  iu  which 
it  15  seen  that  the  most  money  gets  the  most  pupils  for  a school. 

Stik  Separate  by  l.aw,  and  State  aid,  the  Irish  population  into  tliree  great  classes,  Presbyterian,  Episcopal,  Roman  Cariiolic,  for  aU 
e,iucational  purposes,  bnng  up  the  rismg  generatiou  in  separation,  jealousy,  and  suspicion,  and  where  then,  and  how  can  there  be  union  for 
any  iiatioiml  purpose  whatever. 

9t!i.  Rather  than  such  a system  I would  greatly  prefer  a purely  secular  system  of  education,  lea\-ing  the  oblication  to  train  rch.-tonslv 
where  God  has  lett  it,  on  the  parents  olons.  . =.  b 

10th.  I believe  that  the  immense  majority  of  Irishmen  if  they  were  let  alone  would  he  contented  with  a mixed  s^■steuI  which  oilers  emial 
aclyantages  to  all.  Everybody  knows  that  tlie  agitation  for  a denominational  system  originated  in  and  is  continu'ed  by  the  elerev  of ‘the 
r-l>iscopal  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches.  ■’  s.  e 


e iucalculable,  and  it  only  needs  fair  play  and  t 


11th.  The  advantages  and  blessings  of  the  ...  ., 

Ireland  with  an  irrisistible  force  of  elevation  and  improvement. 

_12th.  One  of  the  great  evils  of  Ireland  is  tampering  with  the  educational  sj-stem,  and  the  consequent  agitation  of  ecclesi; 


The  country  needs  peace 

There  arc  three  particulars  in  the  working  of  the  National  system  which  I think  might  be  improved. 

1.  I think  civil  history  ought  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools.  There  is  no  education  without  it.  Everybody  feels  the  want  of  it 

2.  A longer  and  more  thorough  training  fur  feachers  iu  scientific  knowledge,  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  in  the  government  6f  a school 
of  salary  for  first  class  teachers  in  cities  and  large  towns  as  compared  with  tiie  same  class  in  rival  parishes.  After  all' 

of  the  National  system  in  ireland  is  a race  of  patrons  who  shall  see  good  work  properly  done  bv  teachers,  a 
laws  and  provisions  of  “the  powers  tli'at  be”  w'ill  fail,  i’or 


3.  An 

one  of  the  grei  

place  for  everytliing,  and  everything  ii 
Ireland,  for  education,  for  civilization, 


ts  place.  IVithout  tliat  the  b 


m be  found? 


IV.  JLvgill. 


F'cmi  the  Rev.  George  Magill. 


inswering  your  queries,  and  iu  order  the  better  to  do  so, 

1.  I consider  tlm  jiresent  working  of  the  National  system  of  education  unsatisfactory  in  itself,  and  I scarcely  know  an  individual  who 
IS  satisfied  with  it.  I liavo  a great  admiration  tor  the  system.  I dislike  the  excrescences  which  have  been  permitted  to  grow  unon  it  I 
do  not  consider  tlio  sum  annually  voted  for  primary  education  disproportionate  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  On  (hr  contran-  I aiii  of 
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cannot  be  expecteti  to 
/ing  to  tlie  interdict  of 


2.  I tliiiik  the  school  accommodation  for  tlie  chiUUcn  of  the  city  of  Cork  is  ahuost,  if  , . - 
able  to  ascertain),  though  I disapprove  entimly  of  tho  character  of  the  schools.  I am  of  opinion  the 
of  a monastic  institution  should  bo  eligible  to  conduct  a school  in  connexion  ivitU  tlie  National  lioard. 

3.  In  ansivor  to  query  No.  3,  I should  say  mukipiy  minor  model  scliools,  strike  off  all  convent  schOw.,.  

contribute  more  in  tho  shape  of  school-fees  tlian  they  arc  giving  at  present.  . , „ nu  • t i r 

i.  The  Cork  model  school  has  not  been  attended  by  tlie  members  of  tlie  Church  of  Kome.  ihis,  l ueiicve,  u 

the  Bishopsrathcrtlmn  to  tho  scruples  of  the  parents  or  children.  , ni  i-, nmrclv  till  the  State 

5.  The  supply  of  efficient  tencUers  is  very  far  indeed  from  being  equal  to  tlie  demand,  and  it  will  continues  , „jii  i,,, 

sives  an  ample  wage  to  seemv  the  services  of  emdeut  men,  but  also  till  a suitable  retiring  pension  couynicos  the  timbers  that  it  will  be 
to  their  intoHat  to  remain  in  the  employment  of  the  Commissioners.  Why  Inspectors  should  liave  pensions,  whilst  the  lank  and  file  a e 

in  old  age  sent  to  the  poorhouse,  has  always  been  to  me  a mysterj-.  j ,i, ,„„f  nf  seven 

6.  I never  heard  of  the  head  teacher  of  a boys’  school  being  a female.  hen  I lived  in  Antrim  I had  the  maiia^mc  • 
schools,  and  two  of  these  were  mixed,  and  were  most  efficiently  conducted  by  females.  I behove  female  assistants  m mixed  sdiools  to  be 
popular  and  deservedly  so.  I have  at  present  a popular  and  well-attended  mixed  school  taught  by  a tenia  c. 

7.  Gratuitous  education  I think  is  not  prevalent,  but  I am  not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  diatiict  to  speak 
in  the  case  of  ovpUims  ortliose  on  the  very  verge  of  pauperism,  I am  sure  gratuitous  education  would  not  be  desirable. 

to  destroy  the  selt-ielianee  and  self-respect  of  any  people  is  in  itself  evil,  and  sliouUl  be  scrupulously  avoided.  „r„,i,„.Hvo  of 

8.  The  upper  classes  do  not  t.ako  that  active'  interest  in  schools  which  is  so  much  to  be  deiced,  and  1'' or^nc  m 

incalculable  good.  Their  iater&st,  wlierc  it  maybe  said  to  e.xist  at  all,  is  almost  Imnted  to  tlie  cold  je.iiii  doiutiu  , p P 
formal  visit  which  is  gone  tlirough  as  a sort  of  meritorious  pemiiice.  To  this  there  .ire  of  course  many  noble  and  praisouoitliy  e-xccp 


dffie  prelurciTt7tl.e  intevesU  of  pe^ce  and  the  consolidation  of  empire.  Let  'liLi^I  tok 

the  bitter  fruits  thereof  will  in  due  time  be  reaped  in  every  depaitmeiit  of  social  and  political  life.  Beside^  I look  ^ona^ 

system  of  education  as  a virtual  endowment  of  all  creeds  by  the  State,  and  this  I regaril  amrDranarc  the 


made  equal,  but  heamse  all  creeds  thereby  are  treated  as  alike 


LikTJTES. 


From  Colonel  B.  W.  Aldwoj'tk 

Rutliinore,  Kin.sale. 

orkiiig  of  the  National  system  (especially  in  tlie  country 
ow  what  one  migiit  reasonably  expect  from  tlie  large 


gifj^ 1.  From  all  sources  of  information  open  to  me,  1 find  that  tlie  prws 

districts)  is  productive  of  tho  lowest  results  as  regards  education,  and  quite 

^2^^Tbe'K^  C.  S^aWonal  means  seem  suftioiently  provided  for,  but  those  who  do  not  approve  the  National  system  as  at  present 
ll^rS'^of'^education  insufficien^owing  to  conscientious  scruples  of  various  denominations.  N.B. — Local  aid  generally  increases  in 
'TSI la  th.  I tao,  mthins  ol  th= »l  Ihll  Data  th. 

rhuTch  Education  Society  the  schools  are  generally  taught  by  efficient  and  trained  teachers. , , , ,r-  i i i 

^ 6 The  emploj-ment  of  mistresses  might  he  verv  usetullv  sought  for  small  (as  to  age)  boys'  schools  and  mixed  schools.  Mixed  schools 
are  not  resorted  to  except  when  the  funds  are  not  equal  to  meet  the  expenses  of  separate  schools. 

7.  Gratuitous  education  is  a mistake,  and  felt  more  and  more  to  be  so.  However  small  the  charge,  it  would  be  well  payment  were 

*^8  "^miere  yon  find  those  in  better  position  interested,  the  school  is  generally  benefited  by  tlicir  care  am!  8ui>criiitendence. 

(Signed)  H.  IV.  Aldwo^ 


From  the  Earl  of  Bandon. 


Castle  Bernard,  Bandon. 


My  DKvn  Sm  —I  have  many  apologies  to  maite  for  liaving  omitted  to  scud  you  my  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education  in  this  country, 
ham^L  ^th  hi  Parliament  and  at  home  taken  rather  an  active  part.  I was  one  of  tliose  who  obiected  to  the  mtroduction  of  any  system 
onducaUmi  from  which  the  Sacred  Scriptures  were  excluded  from  all  children.  Wlien  the  National  syskin  was  changed  and  non-v«ted 
schools  introduced  I claimed  the  same  adwintagc  for  the  parochial  schools  as  the  Homan  Catholic  and  convent  schools ; and  I believe 
ifthe  con-ckA^  scruples  of  the  Protestant  clergy  and  laitv  had  been  attended  to,  that  the  intended  system  might  have  been  successfully 
i^ed  on  in  the  vesto^sl  as  far  as  Protestants  are  ooiioerned,  by  the  schools  being  placeil  as  m tlio  workhouses,  under  a ay  ncutra 

TTiinn-rpmeiit  Now  we  have  in  each  parish  a P.oman  Catholic  National  school  liberally  Supported  hy  the  State,  and  a Protestant  school 

b V viiitlvv  aoatrlb.tinn^  wM»h  c.,».  B>»t  je.Ibb.y-  “b”*  ■"  '»'%  —"•fl.  I'”  <-•«■■=  *•"  • 

SSSnh.  of  th.  .liilS.n  ™ ™lth.l  r,«l  0,  .vrifc.  H.  .-d.nlD.r.l  .d.c.tion  I.  giv.n  m Ih.  pmy  to  . popal.tio.  d.pml.nt 
too  much  on  famm'.  or  oov  other  iodostrial  iiursuits,  ao.l  th.  moral  training  ho,  been  sliown  Oy  the  result  of  the  last  few  yearn  to  Oc 
too  rnucu  on  lar  . priniarv  schools  nothing  but  denominational  education  is  practicable, 

rul  wil  the  cleS  o“  the  raspeetTrenominafions  I’lpliold  the  religious  education  there  should  be  some  local  supervision  in  addition  to 
inspection  of  tlie  general  cliaracter  and  attainment  of  tlie  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Believe  me,  yours  faithfully, 

Baxdox. 


(Signeil) 


From  John  George  3fac  Carthy,  Esq, 


1 I snvirest  a frank  adoption  of  the  denominational  system.  t • i 

kr  prffiiary  education,  at  least,  this  system  prevails  in  England,  France,  Russia,  and  most  civilized  countries.  I think  it  is  dangerous 

to  make  Ireland  an  exception  to  the  approved  rule  of  civilized  life.  , , , , , . , 


;o  make  Ireland  ai 
Its  introduction 

rthi^'suoh^n^ductio^  desirable,  because  it  would  mnl;e  our  system  conform  to  the  facts  with  whicii  it  has  to  deal.  It  scorns  to  me 

nnouialous  to  expose  the  precautions  necessary  for  “mixed"  schools,  or  .schools  that  are  not  nii-xed.  ^ ^ „ 

I desire  it  also  because  it  would  take  away  the  appearance  of  evasion  v-hic!i  hangs  nbout  our  present  methods.  Our  schools  are  (t 
great  Extent)  virtually  denominational.  But  if  virtually  why  not  openly  ? Wliy  should  the  State  m one  of  its  noblest  functions  appoa 

Howr^I  the^introduction  of  the  denominational  sy.stem  would  render  needless  a hundred  au-kward  prohibitions  wliicli^  now  mar  oduca- 
tional  working  and  annoy  the  svorkevs.  It  would  be  no  Iniige 
practices  of  the  national  faith.  The  cre 


iS  of  Christ 


)t  be  barred, 


primary  schools  are  in  fact  either  exclusively  Catholic 


.•  to  exclude  from  tho  National  flcliool-room  the  symbols  and 
lor  the  child  taught  that  pviiyor  is  iienal.  t)f  course  tlic  greatest 
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advantage  remains — the  frank  unreserved  use  of  tlie  rnost  potent  of  all  educated  influence  in  the  work  of  education.  The  worst  thing 
•u  hicli  can  happen  a child  is  to  give  him  inteliectual  development,  and  refuse  him  moral  and  religious  development.  The  next  worst 
thing  is  what  liappcns  with  us,  namely,  tlie  subordination  of  moral  and  religious  development  to  intellectual  development.  Indeed,  the 
latter  system  is  logically  more  indefensible  than  tlie  former.  It  may  conceivably  be  right  for  tlie  State  to  .say,  “ Religion  is  had ; exclude 
it.”  But  it  cannot  ho  right  for  the  State  to  say,  “Respect  religion;  but  keep  as  clear  of  it  as  you  can."  If  religion  have  any  proper 
])lnce  at  all  in  a school  it  is  tlic  first  place.  Its  function  is  essential,  not  incidental.  As  Guizot  says,  “the  very  atmosphere  of  a school 
should  be  religious.” 

2.  My  second  siiggestion  is,  that  in  our  national  soiioois  our  national  history  should  ho  tauglit,  our  national  heroes  honoured,  and  our 
national  poetry  said  and  sung.  I look  upon  it  as  quite  imiwssible  to  convert  Ireland  into  an  English  shire.  The  thing  has  been  tried  for 
700  yoara,  and  it  has  failed.  For  good  or  evil,  Ireland  is  a nation,  and  had  better  be  trusted  as  such.  I consider  it  a grave  error  to  identify 
natiouality  with  revolution,  and  to  relegate  every  patriotic  association  to  the  Fenians.  Nor  would  I fear  tliat  this  dissension  ivould  be 
fostered.  If  Irish  history  has  any  lesson  it  is  the  folly  of  dissension,  the  desirableness  of  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Celt  and  Saxon,  working 
together  for  the  good  of  their  common  country. 

3.  Lastly,  I suggest  that,  industrial  training  should  receive  more  attention  from  the  Board.  Our  people  so  quick  to  learn  are  never- 
tiielesB  deficient  in  technical  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  teach  the  girls  sewing,  cooking,  and  some  home 
manufacture : the  boys  drawing,  mechanics,  and  agriculture. 

4.  In  conclusion,  I would  say  that,  to  a nation  as  to  a man,  the  gift  of  merely  literary  instruction  may  be  an  evil.  Separate  it  from  nation- 
ality. .and  you  foster  disaffection,  separate  it  from  practical  knowledge,  and  you  create  that  discontent  with  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life 
wliich  is  the  forerunner  of  so  many  social  disorders ; hut  combine  it  with  tiicse  three  as  it  may  most  readily  be  combined,  and  you  will 
have  something  like  a truly  Natiokal  Education. 

John  George  M'Carthi. 


National  Teachers. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Bateman,  St,  MichaeVs  National  School,  Ballintem'ple,  Cork. 

24  July,  1868. 

Sir,— As  you  have  kindly  promised  to  lay  the  grievances  of  schoolmasters  before  Her  Majesty’s  Commission  on  Primary  Education,  1 
beg  to  mention  the  following  as  worthy  of  attention ; — 

1.  Tlie  salaries  paid  by  the  National  Board  of  Education  are  altogether  inadequate,  and  bear  uo  reasonable  proportion  to  (a)  the 
amount  of  study  required  to  qualify  schoolmasters  for  promotion  to  what  are  hy  a figure  ofepeedi  called  the  higher  grades  of  tlie  service ; 
fi)  tiic  amount  of  time  and  labour  sohoolraastei's  must  bestow  on  the  working  of  liieir  schools.  No  paltry  increase  of  five  or  ten  per  cent, 
will  remedy  this. 

2.  Tile  method  of  promoting  schoolmasters  which  the  Board  adopts  is  to  my  mind  particularly  tedious  and  absurd,  and  gives  the  Inspec- 
tor too  much  power  of  keeping  selioolmasters  doivn,  sometimes  it  would  seem  through  mere  caprice.  A man  either  is  or  is  not  fit  to 

a National  school,  and  by  all  means  let  him  prove  his  fitness  by  creditably  passing  a rigid  examination  before  he  is  allowed  any  salary 
from  tlie  public  funds,  and  then  lot  his  future  promotion  depend  upon  proved  efficiency  in  teaching  coupled  with  length  of  .service. 

3.  The  tenure  by  wiiich  selioolmasters  hold  their  office  is  very  unfair,  a manager  can  at  any  lime  dismiss  his  scliooimaster  without 
even  assigning  a cause  and  the  Board  will  indorse  his  act.  I have  tlie  highest  confidence  in  my  own  manager,  but  that  is  nothing  to 
the  purpose.  If  the  scliooimaster  is  a public  servant  wliy  should  be  be  treated  so  differently  from  the  way  in  which  other  public  officers 
are  treated  ? The  trutli  seems  to  be  tliat  the  scliooimaster  is  sacrificed  to  the  phantom  of  united  education. 

4.  It  is  a grievance  that  schoolmasters  cannot  look  forward  to  a time  when  they  may  retire  from  their  arduous  duties  in  the  receipt  of 
adequate  pensions. 

6,  It  is  a grievance  tliat  any  gentleman  sliould  be  called  a manager  of  a National  school  and  should  have  entire  control  over  the  school- 
master, wlien  he  (the  manager)  does  not  provide  a residence  for  the  schoolmaster,  a penny  towards  his  salary,  or  even  a room  in  which 
the  school  is  to  he  constructed.  What  the  Board  can  gain  for  education  by  giving  such  a gentleman  absolute  control  over  a schoolmaster 
1 am  at  a loss  to  understand. 

6.  It  is  a grievance  and  an  instill  to  schoolmasters  that  the  Board  should  print  among  its  “Rules  and  Regulations”  this  degrading 
sentence : — “ The  Commissioners  do  not  correspond  with  the  teachers  of  National  schools.”  it  is  curious  to  compare  this  with  the  way 
in  which  the  Board  speaks  of  schoolmasters  in  another  place: — “National  teachers  should  be  persons  of  Christian  sentiment,  of  calm 
temper  and  discretion  ; they  sliould  be  imbued  with  a spirit  of  peace,  of  obedience  to  the  law,  and  of  loyalty  to  their  sovereign ; they 
siiouW  not  only  possess  the  art  of  communicating  knowledge,  but  be  capable  of  moulding  the  mind  of  yoiitb,  and  of  giving  to  the 
power  which  education  confers  a useful  direction.”  Personally,  it  makes  no  difference  to  me  whether  the  Commissioners  of  Education 
would  ans^ver  a letter  of  mine  or  not ; but  I conceive  their  business  (education)  would  often  be  more  efficiently  carried  on  if  they  would 
answer  a plain  question  asked  by  one  of  tiieir  selioolmasters.  In  all  I have  said,  I have  taken  for  granted  that  the  schoolmaster  is  a 
nsefiil  public  sen'ant,  and  if  he  is  not  tliis,  the  sooner  he  is  made  so  the  better  for  public  education. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Bateuas, 


From  Mr.  William  Conway,  Teacher,  Passage  West  Male  National  School,  County  Cork,  Ireland. 

Sir, — I beg  to  send  you  the  items  of  information  made  out  to  tlie  best  of  my  ability,  which  you  desiretl  me  to  send  you. 

The  actual  number  of  boys  who  have  left  tiie  school  a.d.,  1867,  having  completed  the  average  duration  of  time  at  school  (riz  2-1 
years)  is  8.  ^ ’ 

The  number  who  left  in  tlie  same  year  who  completed  the  course  contemplated,  being  the  four  Reading  books,  is  6. 

During  tlie  year  ending  30th  of  June,  1868,  the  entire  number  of  days,  not  including  Saturdays,  devoted  to  secular  instmetion  was  280 
During  the  same  year,  the  average  number  of  attcnrlances  for  each  child  was  88-7. 

Specimens  of  best  attemlanccs  duriug  that  year  of  230  school-days,  are— one  boy  attended  201  days ; another,  1 98  days  • and  a third 
attended  189  days.  Specimens  of  worst  attendances  during  the  same  time  are— one  boy  attended  but  6 days ; another,  13  days  • and  a 
third  boy  attended  43  days.  In  tlie  year  1866  this  locality  was  not  visited  by  sickness  to  any  great  degree,  nor  was  the  year  ushered  in 
by  a severe  winter,  and  consequently  the  proportion  of  daily  average  attendance  to  100  average  on  rods  was  pretty  equable  and  high 
The  mouths  in  which  it  was  higiiest  were  May  (when  it  was  74T),  July  (when  it  was  72-2),  and  August  (when  it  was  73-4).  The 
months  of  the  same  year  wheu  it  was  lowest,  probably  on  account  of  the  cold,  were,  January  (when  it  was  60),  March  (when  it  was 
63),  and  December  (when  it  was  u8).  ' ^ 

In  the  year  1867  the  weather  during  January  and  March  was  extremely  severe,  tlie  frost  and  lee  remaining  a long  time  unthawed 
and  consequently  the  attendance  during  those  months  was  low.  Again,  during  the  montlis  of  May  and  July,  that  contagious  dise.ise— 1 
tlie  fever— raged  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tlic  school,  and  this  made  the  attendance  low  iu  those  montlis!  The  proportion  of  daily 
average  attendance  to  100  average  on  rolls  was  greatest  in  the  following  months ; — September  (when  it  was  71-2),  June  (when  it  was 
68-3),  and  February  (when  it  was  67-7).  The  weather  in  February  was  comparatively  mild  that  year.  Tlie  months  of  1867,  when 
the  proportion  of  daily  average  attendance  to  100  average  on  rolls  was  lowest,  were— Januarj-,  when  it  was  50  • March  wheu  it  was 
59 ; and  December,  when  it  was  50-2.  In  the  mid-winter  preceding  1863,  the  current  year,  a curious  disease  attacked  the  young  and 
several  of  the  people  here,  so  as  to  become  an  epidemic.  A great  many  of  the  scholars  were  months  at  home,  sick  of  it.  The  lower 
jaw  and  neck  became  sore  and  swollen,  and  appeared  to  be  full  of  large  hard  lumps,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  use  anv  food.  The 
weatlier  was  unusually  wet  also  at  the  time.  Under  those  influences  the  proportion  of  daily  average  attendance  to  lO'O  average  on 
rolls  was,  in  January,  47;  and  in  February,  50-9;  these  being  the  months  when  it  was  lowest.  The  months  during  which  it  was 
highest  were  May,  when  it  was  63-4 ; and  April,  when  it  was  60  S,  but  I expect  it  will  be  higher  in  the  autumu  months. 

The  liighest  rate  of  school-fccs  actually  paid  at  present  is  5s.  per  quarter,  wliich  is  paid  bv  only  one  boy,  a few  boys  pay  3i 
per  week,  and  tlie  lowest  paid  is  Id.  per  week,  which  is  tlie  sum  generally  paid.  Tliere  is  lio  distinction  made  in  the  method  of 
treating  those  who  do  pay  and  those  who  do  not;  and  accordingly,  many  come  to  tlie  conclusion,  that  they  will  get  the  same 
treatment  whether  they  pay  or  not;  and  hence  there  is  a constantly  increasing  munbor  of  those  who  do  not  pay. 

I fear  matters  would  be  still  worse  under  a system  of  payment  by  results,  if  once  the  children  got  liold  of  the  idea  that,  by  attendin'^ 
school  and  by  good  answering,  tlioy  would  be  earuing  money  for  the  teacher,  as  lliey  rvould  soon  set  a bonus  on  their  attendance  and  on 
tlieir  appearance  before  an  Inspector  for  examination,  and  they  would  thus  becaused  to  lose  siglit  of  the  value  of  education  to  themselves 
Sir,  might  I say  that  in  all  schools  where  there  are  no  special  funds  set  apart  for  keeping  the  school  requisites  in  working  order  the 
teaclier  feels  sometimes  greatly  at  a loss.  .Say  a large  map  of  the  >vorl<l  has  been  worn  after  a service  of  twenty  years  or  some  such 
requisites  are  needed  to  be  renewed  or  supplied,  from  what  funds  are  die  moneys  to  be  got?  It  is  enough  one  would  think  for  tlie 
patron  to  pay  the  rent  of  tiie  sciiool,  wliich  in  some  coses  is  considerable ; and  the  teacher  feels  delicate  in  putting  him  to  more  expense 
■■  ’ ial  grant  of  books  or  requisites,  and  unfortunately  that  has  been  now  withdrawn.  As  to  raising  the 

would  think  this  a hardship,  and  the  tcaclicrs’  pay  would  appear 


Tile  Board  formerly  gave  a triennial  grant  of  bool 
inouey  among  tlie  scholars  when  they  do  not  pay  the  school-fees, 
already  too  small  for  further  curtailment.  Could  any  remedy  be  applied? 

One  other  source  of  discomfort  to  the  teacher,  and  one  from  which  other  public  servants,  equally  humble  as  lie,  such  as  poorhouse 
nd  r.Tilway  companies’  servants  are  guarded,  I will  venture  to  put  before  you ; a person,  who  from  his  boyhood  continues 
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until  tlic  ago  of  fifty,  teaching  umler  the  Board,  and  who  never  does  any  other  work,  ie  at  that  age  quite  unfit  for  any  other 
employment!’  Yet  he  is  as  liable  to  be  turned  adrift  on  the  world,  plucked  up  by  the  roots  and  flung  ont  a useless  weed  to  rot  on 
the  highway,  as  though  he  were  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  ready  with  that  health  and  vigour  which  lie  had  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  Board  and  of  the  public,  to  wrest  aliveliliood  in  soinenew  sphere  of  usofuliiess.  But  you  will  say,  surely  there  is  no  danger  of  any 
thing  so  harsh  from  the  Board  so  long  as  he  pursues  the  line  of  conduct  which  kept  him  until  then  in  his  employment.  Kow 
please  consider  such  casualties  as  these.  A new  inspector  or  patron  with  a protege  or  friend  unprovided  for,  who  would  be  a teacher, 
it  would  be  hard  in  human  flesh  to  resist  the  temptation  of  providing  for  him  at  whatever  cost. 

But  the  source  of  greatest  danger  to  a teacher  established  in  a town  is  from  a quarter  where  one  would  least  expect.  In  Youghal, 
Middleton,  Ferraoy,  and  I dare  say  other  towns,  monks’  schools  have  been  established,  and  I do  not  know  what  became  of  the  Natioual 
teachers  of  those  towns.  I cannot  say  whether  there  was  any  respect  paid  to  "vested  tights”  in  their  case,  or  no.  But  onecannot  help  thinking 
that  if  such  a teacher  as  I have  before  described  were  ruined  intlii3wny,it  wouldbe,  to  say  the  least,  a sorrowful  thing,  and  not  in  accordance 
udth  the  usual  conduct  of  benevolent  societies.  But  why,  you  ask,  are  the  Natiouul  teachers  brushed  away  to  make  room  for  monks’ 
schools?  Are  the  monks  better  teachers?  Are  those  imfit  for  toachiugcarcfully  weeded  out  from  amongst  tliem  as  they  are  from  amongst 
the  National  teachers?  It  the  monks  are  entirely  bej'ond  the  responsibility  to  Inspectors  does  not  want  of  responsibility  to  a visible  and 
coercive  power  tend  directly  to  a laxity  of  habit  and  a flagging  of  energy?  Do  the  monks,  if  they  be  able,  fairly  stand  competitive 
examinatious  amongst  the  other  teachers?  Do  they  make  writers  and  spellers  as  accurate,  and  readers  as  good,  iii  the  short  time  poor 
children  stay  at  school  as  are  made  in  the  National  schools?  And  if  not,  why  ate  they  preferred?  Are  their  exammations  hut  displays 
for  the  purpose  of  puffing,  which  puffing  is  still  further  extended  by  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion,  by  lengthy  articles  in  newspapers 
and  even  b)'  Honorable  Members  in  Parliament  ? Are  not  the  examinations  in  the  National  scliools  searoiiing  and  prying  iiivestigationa 
held  by  professional  Insi>ectors  to  discover  faults,  and  for  no  other  purpose?  But  let  us  cease  such  questions,  merely  remarking  what  avail 
UDtiring  efforts  under  the  lynx-eyed  and  well  paid  -watcher,  and  what  avail  homely  successes  against  inunilating  floods  of  public  praise. 
Then  the  very  strong  Irish  religious  feeling  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  monks.  Further,  their  fimds  to  procure  aids  to  teach,  such  as  maps, 
diagrams,  models,  &c.,  seem  to  be  inexhaustible.  Their  buildings  are  on  tho  largest  scale.  They  get  pupils  to  copy  off  plans  of  buildings, 
&C-,  aud  when  parents  see  tliose  high  estimates  are  formed  of  the  progress  of  children  whoso  attainments  othenvise  ate  not  tested.  A 
National  teacher,  on  the  contrary,  is  sometimes  prevented  by  the  Inspector  from  introducing  a new  branch  of  study  lest  his  usefulness  as 
an  elementary  teacher  might  be  impaired,  and  thus  technical  iiiatmction  is  debarred  in  tho  National  school,  while  the  monks  can  take  full 
swing  in  that  way,  and  so  get  appearances  on  their  side.  Trusting  you  will  hear  with  this  long  paper,  I will  conclude  by  repeating  the 
question — What  is  to  become  of  the  man  who  has  given  thirty  years  in  the  service  of  the  Board  and  of  the  public,  it,  tiirough  influences 
such  as  these,  and  without  any  fault  or  defect  of  lus  own,  he  is  ttuug  out  on  tho  wayside  ? 

I am,  sir,  with  the  most  piofouud  respect. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Wn-LiASi  CoxwAT,  Teacher. 


From  Mr.  John  Rdbinaoii,  Teacher,  Carmichael  Schools,  Cork 

The  following  I consider  to  he  the  principal  grievances  under  whicli  National  teachers  labour:— 
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1st.  Insufficient  class  salary. 

2nd.  Absence  of  pensions. 

3rd.  Insecurity  of  tenure. 

4th.  The  closing  practically  of  the  avenues  of  promotion 
in  the  office. 

5th.  Plan  of  examinations. 


to  the  higher  oflices  of  the  Board,  sucli  as 


inspectorships  and  clerkships 


The  following,  I think,  \vould  be  a fair  scale  of  salaries: — Monitors  (to  serve  three  years) — first  year  £10;  second  year  £15;  third 
year  £20;  on  the  completion  of  this  terra  to  be  entitled  to  an  assistnntship  with  the  salary  of  probationer  £25;  class  IIF  £30;  IIP  £38; 
il-£t4;  IP  £52;  P£60;  P70;  I*  £80:  The  adoption  of  this  scale  would,  I believe,  do  away  with  grievance  No.  1. 

With  regard  to  No.  2,  it  is  almost  nnnecessary  to  make  any  comments.  Other  servants  of  the  State  not  more  usefully  employed,  have 
something  to  look  forward  to  when  through  old  age  or  sickness  they  are  incapacitated  for  duty,  and  why  not  the  National  teachers?  The 
salan’  of  National  teachers  at  present  averages  about  £33,  and  out  of  this  it  is  perfectly  impossible  to  layup  anything  for  future  evil  days. 
If  comparisous  were  allowable,  it  might  be  asked  -(vhether  a gauger  or  a teacher  does  more  good  to  the  State,  and  yet  the  one  starts  with 
a comfortable  salary  of  £60  a year,  and  2s.  a day  when  on  duty,  while  a poor  probationer  (with  qualifications  which  at  least  are  equal  to 
those  of  a second  class  gauger)  commences  his  career  with  the  pitiful  sum  of  £15  annually.  In  the  future  the -workhouse  stare-sthe 
teacher  iu  the  face,  while  the  excise  officer  looks  contentedly  forward  to  a retiring  pension. 

With  regard  to  grievance  No.  3,  it  is  notorious  that  managers  are  vested  with  full  power  in  the  dismissal  of  teachers.  This  power,  I 
believe,  is  not  often  abused;  but  cases  do  occur  of  great  harshness  (I  have  known  a first  of  first  teacher  driven  out  of  the  service  through 
the  harsh  treatment  of  his  manager),  and  I think  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  teacher  if  this  power 
were  restricted.  This,  I believe,  might  be  effected  by  the  Commissioners  withholding  the  grant  from  any  school  where  the  teacher  bad 
been  dismissed  witliout  the  manager  satisfying  them  that  there  was  just  cause  for  such  dismissal. 

With  regard  to  No.  4,  I think  it  would  have  a most  beneficial  effect  if  Inspectors  and  clerks  were  chosen  from  among  the  teachers 
alone,  and  that  there  is  ability  enough  among  them  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  their  success  wlien  they  are  allowed  to  compete — that  is 
to  sav-,  when  they  are  fortunate  enough  iff  obtaining  some  great  man’s  nomination.  Why  not  allow  every  teacher  sati.-ifving  the 
conditions  required  to  compete  free  of  any  nomination,  making  it  a condition,  however,  that  he  should  have  reached  the  highe.st  grade 
of  first  ? If  nominations  are  to  exist  at  all,  let  tliem  rest  alone  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  Many  men  at  the  present  time  are 
raised  to  the  position  of  Inspectors  who  know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  practice  of  teaching  except  what  is  to  be  gleaned  from 
books-  Are  not  first  class  excise  officers  promoted  to  division  officers,  thcnca  to  supervisorships,  and  so  off,  and  why  not  teachers  to 
inspectorships,  &c.  ? Who  ought  to  make  a mote  efficient  Inspector  of  schools  than  the  man  -wlio  has  raised  himself  to  the  highest  rank 
of  his  profession  ? 

The  plan  of  the  male  examinations  is,  I conceive,  defective.  Two  examinations — a -uTitten  and  oral — sometimes  separated  by  a 
apace  of  eight  or  nine  months,  must  he  attended  before  a tcaclier  can  obtain  promotion.  During  all  this  time  he  is  held  in  great 
snspensc,  and  the  slightest  trifle,  such  as  removal  to  another  district,  may  prevent  his  being  allowed  to  attend  the  oral,  aud  then  his 
written  goes  for  nought. 

Why  not  have  the  two  examinations  at  the  same  time?  When  a teacher  is  allowed  forward  at  all  it  is  on  the  understanding  that  Ins 
school  is  in  a fair  condition.  Why  not  then  at  once  give  him  the  promotion  lie  seeks,  if  his  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  entitle 
him  to  it?  The  female  teachers  are  better  off  in  this  respect,  as  their  written  and  oral  examinations  are  combined  into  one.  I think  I am 
a fair  example  myself  of  a sufferer  by  this  anomaly.  Two  days  before  coming  to  my  present  situation  1 competed  at  the  written 
examinations,  held  in  Waterford,  for  1st  of  1st,  being  then  2nd  of  1st,  and  my  written  pajiers  were  transmitted  by  the  Inspector  there  to 
the  Head  Inspector  here,  and  as  I had  88  pet  cent,  I had  every  reason  to  think  that  I would  be  summoned  to  the  coming  oral  examination, 
hut  the  fact  was  the  Head  Inspector  here  would  not  allow  me  forward  as  I had  been  only  eight  months  in  his  district  wheu  it  was  lield, 
anil  he  could  not  allow  me  forward  he  said  -without  twelve  months  acquaintance.  Thus  I lost  my  promotion  by  chanpng  my  district 
although  1 was  never  out  of  the  Board’s  service  one  hour,  and  not  only  was  my  promotion  lost  that  year  but  also  the  succeeding  one  too. 

From  Mr.  Jeremiah  Twemey,  National  Teacher,  Cork. 

July  9, 1868. 

I would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Commissioners  of  Primary  Education — 

1.  That  it  would  tend  much  to  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils  to  have  school  fees  paid  at  tlio  commonocmeut  of  either  the  week  or  the 
quarter. 

2.  That  as  the  majority  of  National  teachers  are  either  in  the  second  or  third  cl.ass,  aud  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  majority  of 
these  ever  to  rise  to  first  class,  that  these  teachers  in  these  low  grades  be  paid  an  increase  of  their  present  salaries,  sufficient  to  keep 
themselves  and  their  families  in  decency,  sufficient  to  pmviiie  for  them  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  course  the  first  class  tcaclier's  salary 
should  be  raised  proportionally.  A teacher  iu  the  highest  graiie  of  the  National  Board  ahoiiUl  have  from  tlic  State  £100  a year. 

3.  That  as  salarios  at  present  are  barely  sufficient  to  meet  the  present  wants  of  tlic  teachers  and  thbir  families,  I would  respectfully 
suggest  that  when  a teacher  who  has  spent  the  best  of  liis  days  in  the  service  of  the  State  hccomes  incapacitated  for  his  onerous  duties, 
cither  by  old  age,  or  by  illness,  lie  be  granted  an  amiuai  pension  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  Ilia  salary  from  tho  Education  Board,  or 
something  respectable  as  yearly  pension,  to  keep  him  in  his  old  age  from  tliat  dread  doom  the  poorhouse. 

4.  And  lastly,  that  in  the  event  of  an  investigation  into  the  working  of  the  National  system  of  education  in  Ireland,  some  of  the  teachers 
themselves  be  examined  as  to  its  working,  as  far  as  their  experience  goes. 

(Signed)  Jr.iiaMiAii  TVojusy,  National  Teacher. 
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SUMMARY  OF  REPORT. 


Tise  Report  commences  with  a description  of  the  dis- 
trict assigned  for  uiquiry,  and  the  number  of 
primary  schools  it  contains ; explains  the  method 
of  inquiry  pursued,  namely,  first  by  means  of 
printed  questions  addressed  to  teachers  of  schools; 
secondly,  by  means  of  questions  addressed  to  man- 
agers of  schools,  clergymen,  and  others ; thirdly,  by 
means  of  visits  of  inspection  to  the  schools,  and  ex- 
amination of  the  children.  It  is  mentioned  that 
schools  of  all  hinds  readily  submitted  to  examination. 

Noticeistakenoftheextentto  TV  hichpromptingis  prac- 
tised both  by  teachers  and  children.  Iktiioductiox,  1-U 
The  first  subject  treated  of  is  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  school  accommodation.  The  supply  is  described 
as  being  in  general  .ample  for  present  demands ; 
usually 'in  country  distnets  one  school  to  from  500 
to  800  of  population;  instances  are  given  where  the 
schools,  chiefly  National,  are  far  too  near  one  anothei-, 
and  are  all  struggling  to  maintain  themselves.  This 
is  chiefly  the  case  in  rural  districts.  In  towns,  if 
anywhere,  a deficiency  of  schools  may  he  traced,  e.g., 
in  Newtownards.  In  Belfast  the  fault  is  that  the 
schools  are  badly  distributed,  often  in  direct  com- 
petition with  one  another.  The  quality  of  the  ac- 
commodation often  very  bad ; instances  are  given  at 
Carrickfergus  and  in  Belfast  of  buildings  quite  un- 
fit for  schools bECTioN  I.  12-72 

The  attendance  at  the  schools  is  next  noticed,  and  it  is 
shown  that  the  average  attendance  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  names  on  the  roll;  in  Belfast  some  8,000 
children  daily  absent  from  school.  Suggestions  for 
improvement  are  noticed,  tending  towards  a plan  of 
indirect  compulsion  on  the  principle  of  the  Factory 
Acts.  Some  statistics  are  added  showing  the  ratio  of 
children  on  rolls  and  in  average  attendance  to  total 
population  at  Belfast,  Lurgan  and  other  places— 

Section  II.  73-109 

The  management  of  schools  is  divided  into  three  heads  ; 
cases  where  the  patron  is  an  individual  clergyman,  in 
which  the  schools  are  quasi  denominational ; cases 
where  the  patron  is  an  individual  layman,  in  which 
there  is  less  denominationallsm ; and  cases  where  the 
management  is  exercised  by  a committee.  Under  the 
last  head,  the  history  of  the  committee  of  manage- 
ment of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  schools  at  Holywood  is  de- 
tailed  Section  III.  1 10-171 

On  the  subject  of  the  teachers,  notice  is  taken  of  the 
precarious  nature  of  their  position  under  their 
patrons,  of  their  qualifications  for  thar  duties,  and  of 
their  emoluments.  The  last  are  described  as  utterly 
inadequate,  and  it  is  shown  how  the  teacher  is  often 
dependent  entirely  on  his  Board  salary,  his  fees 
bring  depressed  or  extinguished  by  competition  with 


other  schools,  and  tiie  patron  providing  no  local  aid, 

A plan  is  suggested  for  an  improved  inode  of  exact- 
ing^fees,  . - • • • Section  IV.  172-25T 

Che  subject  next  treated  of  is  instruction.  With  respect 
to  religious  instruction  three  forms  in  actual  practice 
are  noticed,  namely,  religious  instruction  for  all  de- 
nominations separately  in  the  school,  for  one  denomi- 
nation only,  and  for  none  at  all.  The  first  and  last 
are  shown  to  be  alone  free  from  the  charge  of  in- 
equality. Secular  instruction  is  taken  in  detail  under 
the  several  heads  of  reading,  writing,  dictationj  aritli- 
inetic,  and  other  subjects.  The  work  of  difierent 
schools  in  the  more  important  subjects  is  recorded 
and  tabulated,  ....  Section  V.  238-3IT 

.V  separate  notice  is  then  introduced  of  certain  Church 
schools,  which  are  not  of  a character  to  be  classed 
with  the  other  schools  whose  work  is  recorded  in 
Section  V.,  . . • • Section  VI.  318-336 

A few  remarks  are  next  added  concernmg  some  schools 
mamtained  independently  of  any  society — 

Section  VII.  337-347 

The  consideration  of  the  half-time  system  pursued  in 
the  Belfast  mills  occupies  the  next  section.  _ It  is 
pointed  out  the  regulations  are  entirely  unsuited  to 
the  habits  of  the  people,  and  that  the  half-timers  do 
not  really  obtain  the  due  amount  of  schooling  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Act.  The  schools  are  not  adapted 
to  the  mill-children,  and  are  under-officered.  Some 
notice  is  taken  of  each  of  the- Belfast  factory  schools, 
and  the  educational  results  recorded.  A school  which 
receives  children  under  the  Print  IVorks  Act  is  also 
described;  and  a summary  is  given  of  the  alterations 
whichappeav  to  be  called  for  in  the  Factoiy  Laws,  so  far 
as  young  children  are  concerned.  Section  VIU.  348-43S 
Convent  schools  form  the  subject  of  the  next  section. 

Their  denominational  character  is  explained ; notice 
is  taken  of  the  special  regulations  of  the  Board  con- 
cerning them ; and  a separate  description  is  given  of 
the  examination  of  each  of  the  four  convent  schools 
in  the  district.  A comparison  is  instituted  between 
convent  schools  and  other  girls’  schools,  showing  their 
relative  efficiency  for  purposes  of  secular  instruction. 

The  position  of  the  Lurgan  convent  school  in  com- 
petition with  the  model. school  is  specially  noticed, — 

^ Section  IX.  434-516 

The  Christian  Brothers'  schools  arc  then  described:  the 
position  occupied  by  these  schools  in  Belfast  is 
pointed  out,  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the 
schools  are  recorded,  and  their  general  characteristics 

noticed, Section  X.  517-537 

FinaUy  some  practical  conclusions  a.\>i  drawn  from  the 
facts  previously  recorded,  . . Section  XI.  53S-o5y 
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Report  of  D.  C.  Richmond,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


1.  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — I beg  to  present  to  you  the  following  Report  of  the  inquiries  which,  by  Inteoductiox- 

your  insti-uctions,  I have  made  into  the  state  of  primary  education,  and  the  practical  working  of  the  

National  system  of  education,  in  Belfast  and  poiiions  of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh.  I 

entered  upon  this  task  rvitb  a deep  sense  of  the  responsibOity  with  which  it  is  suiTOunded — a responsibility 
increased  in  my  case  by  the  populousness  of  the  district  assigned  to  me,  and  the  exti'eme  importance  of 
laying  before  you  a faithful  picture  of  the  educational  phenomena  which  it  presents. 

2.  The  district  eompiised  the  town  of  Belfast,  with  a population  now  estimated  at  160,000  or  170,000  Tiiedistriot 
inhabitants ; the  constabulary  districts  of  Antrim  and  Carrickfergus  in  the  county  Antrim ; the  constabulary  assigned  for 
district  of  Newtownards  in  the  county  Down ; the  city  and  constabulary  district  of  Armagh,  and  the 
constabulary  district  of  Portadown,  including  the  town  of  Lurgan,  in  the  county  Armagh. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  schools  wdiich  this  wide  district  contains,  supplied  to  me  ft-om  your  office,  which  though  Number  of 
uot  complete,  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  aggregate  quotation,  gives  a total  of  466  primary  schools,  of  which  332  schools  it  con- 
are  National  schools,  eighty-one  in  cormexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  fifteen  under  the  Board  of 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Charity,  and  tire  rest  of  various  independent  kinds. 

4.  It  was  obviously  impossible  to  visit  each  of  these  schools  in  the  space  of  time  allotted  to  me  for  my  Jietliod  of 
inquiry ; but  I considered  it  to  be  of  importance  tliat  my  investigations,  though  necessarily  imperfect,  should,  inquiry 
in  some  form  or  other,  cover  the  whole  of  the  area  with  which  I had  to  deal.  I thouglrt  also  tliat  it  P>“sued. 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  teaoliers  wlio  are  deeply  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Royal  Coromission,  if  they 

each — that  is  each  principal  teacher — had  an  opportunity  of  making  ■written  communications  to  me  when 
there  was  no  chance  of  an  inteiwiew  between  us.  Accorilingly,  I framed  a few  short  questions,  and  addressed  Quastiona 
a copy  to  the  head  teacher  of  every  primary  school  of  a public  character,  whether  National  or  not.  Almost  addressed  to 
all  these  forms  were  retm-ned  to  me  duly  filled  up,  and  not  a few  teachers  expr^sed  their  gi-atification  at  teachers, 
being  allowed  a voice  in  the  inqiriry.  These  returns  were  ■useful  to  me  in  many  ways.  They  assisted  me 
in  the  selection  of  schools  for  inspection;  they  supplied  me  -wdth  some  valuable  statistics,  relating  to  the 
sources  of  income  on  which  different  kinds  of  schools  subsist ; and  they  gave  me  the  mind  of  the  teachei-s  on 
one  or  two  of  the  leading  topics  in  the  educational  problem  of  Ireland.  These  questions  are  reprinted  in  tire 
Appendix  B. 

6.  For  similar  reasons  I framed  a set  of  questions  to  be  sent  to  clergymen,  managers  of  schools,  and  other-s,  Questions 
who  might  be  likely  to  assist  me  ■with  theii’  advice,  or  supply  me  with  information.  This  form  is  r-eprinted  addressed  to 
in  the  Appendix  C.  I endeavoured  to  give  this  form  as  wide  a circulation  as  possible.  I therefore  sent  a clergymen, 
copy  CO  every  resident  minister,  whose  name  and  address  I could  aseer-tain,  of  every  religiorrs  denomination 
throughout  my  district.  I also  sent  it  to  such  of  the  leading  gentry,  manufacturers,  and  other  laymen,  as,  I 
had  reason  to  believe,  were  able  and  willing  to  assist  me.  In  all,  I distributed  about  350  of  these  forms,  and 
received  replies  to  150.  Some  portions  of  these  communications  are  printed  in  the  Appendix.  Pr'otestant  clergy- 
men of  all  kinds  showed  generally  great  -willingness  in  replyiiig  to  my  queries.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
were  exceedingly  reticent,  and  only  five  members  of  the  priesthood  sent  in  replies.  The  scantiness  of  the  -written 
opinions  I collected  from  this  body,  as  compared  -with  the  communications  of  the  Protestants  is,  however,  of 
less  importance  than  might  be  supposed.  I have  every  reason,  judging  from  the  sentiments  they  expressed  to 
me  in  conversation  whenever  I met  them,  to  believe  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Do-wn 
and  Connor  are  nearly  unanimous  in  i-eflecting  the  determined  championship  of  a denominational  system  of  educa- 
tion advocated  by  their  Bishop,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian,  and  that  on  this,  the  pivot  on  which  all  controverey 
turns,  their-  replies,  if  they  had  been  given,  would  have  been  but  a series  of  unvarying  rejietitions.  Under  what  I 
may  call  the  less  stringent  regime  of  tire  Armagh  diocese,  I might  pr-obahly  Irave  obtained  some  variety  of 
sentiment  on  this  subject — at  least  in  my  interviews  -with  the  cormtry  priests  there  I found  a less  uncompro- 
mising spirit  evinced,  and  I met  ^vitll  instances  in  which  the  mixed  system  of  education  was  regarded  -with  no 
unfriendly  eye.  I think  it  right  to  dr-aw  your  attention  to  this  attitude  of  reserve  assumed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  -with  respect  to  this  inquiry,  and  to  add  that  the  impression  I gathered  in  the  cour-se  of 
conversations  with  them,  in  which  some  of  them  spoke  their  sentiments  fr-eely,  was,  that  they  refrained  from 
communicating  with  me  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  general  crusade  proclaimed  by  their  hierarchy  against 
the  principle  of  combined  instnictioa  under  any  conditions;  that,  in  fact,  asking  for  a complete  subversion  of 
the  existing  system,  they  did  not  cai-e  to  assist  in  an  inquii-y  which  might  lead  merely  to  an  improvement  in  the 
details  of  its  administration,  and  tliereby  tend  to  strengthen  the  present  establishment. 

6.  The  gi-eater  part  of  my  time  was  occupied  in  -visits  to  the  schools  themselves,  and  in  the  examination  of  the  Esaicioation 
childi-eu.  I paid  visits  of  iu.spection  to  165  distinct  schools,  compi-ising  116  ordinary  National  schools,  four  “nd  inspection 
convent  National  schools,  three  schools  taught  by  CbristianBrethers,  twenty-six  Church  schools  or  private  schools  schools, 
■under  Church  management,  and  six  of  other  kinds.  Of  these  155  I examined  ninety-seven,  or  counting  sepai-ate 

male  and  female  departments  as  separate  schools,  117,  iramely,  seventy -seven  ordinary  National  schools,  the  four- 
convent  schools,  and  the  three  sclioois  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  twenty-eight  Church  schools,  and  five  others. 

Some  of  these  schools  were  vei-j’- large,  and  occupied  me  more  days  than  one ; espeeiallywas  this  the  case  in  Belfast, 
whore,  for  instance,  I spent  three  days  in  examining  the  Crumlin-r-oad  convent  school,  and  again,  thi-ee  days  in 
examining  the  Christian  Brother-s’  school  in  Doneg^l-street.  In  some  cases,  I examined  but  a i>ortion  of  the 
school,  selecting  two  or  three  or-  more  specimen  classes ; in  others,  I went  through  the  whole  school,  my  course 
of  pi-ocedure  being  regulated  by  a regai-d  for  the  importance  of  the  particular  school,  and  by  the  measure  of 
confidence  with  which,  as  I went  on,  I felt  able  to  form  a general  estimate  of  ■tire  whole  school  from  my 
examination  of  pai-ts  of  it.  I usually  examined  the  chUdr-en  in  ^1  the  subj  ects  they  professed,  excepting  religious 
knowledge,  which  I thought  it  best  not  to  touch. 

7.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  I obtained  ready  admittance  to  the  schools,  and  was  never  hindered  Eeadiuess  of 

in  carrying  out  my  wish  to  examine  any  school  of  airy  kind.  The  Christian  Brothers  gladly  welcomed  my  the  schools  to 
visits,  and  gave  mo  every  facility  for  my  examinations ; and  I wish  to  express  my  sense  of  the  courtesy  to_ 

displayed  to  me  by  the  Brother  Directors  both  at  Belfast  and  at  Armagh.  esammation. 
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I™d»opiox.  8.  oppoi-bmities  we  afforded  to  me  at  all  otlier  sotools,  ivkioli,  being  mdependent  of  tbe  Sta,te,  might 

perhaps  have  pleaded  reasons  for  exemption  from  mquny.  Some  of  the  hotter-Chninh  sehools  ermced  a sttong 

desire  to  be  e^imined,  ajid  thus  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  ITatioual  schools.  Tlie  National  schools,  habituated 
ns  they  are  to  a STstom  of  State  inspection,  genorallj'  treated  my  visits  Tory  imtoh  ns  a matter  of  oonrse ; and 
as  the  teachers  in  ordinary  National  schools  look  hopefnlly  to  the  Royal  Commission  to  do  somothmg  tor  the 
imorovement  of  their  position  and  emohiments,  tliey  received  me  almost  invariably  with  pleasure,  and  were 
nsiuillT  anxious  that  their  scholars  should  do  well  before  me.  None  were  more  ready  to  meet  my  wishes  than 
the  ladies  who  conduct  the  convent  National  schools.  Tliey  showed  deep  interest  m ^e  work  of  the  itoyal 
Commission,  and  in  Belfast  especially  they  eagerly  followed  the  course  of  the  examination,  io  the  Bady 
Superior  of  each  of  the  convents  in  my  distinct  my  acknowledgments  are  due  for  their  kindness  and 

Practice  of  9.  One  ckawbaok  to  the  satisfaction  of  examining  schools  in  Ireland  I must  briefly  mention.  Though  there 

prompting  by  a few  schools  free  from  the  imputation  I am  about  to  record,  I i-egret  to  say  that  the  prev^erit  sense 

the  teachers.  f;,irTipss  and  justness  in  an  examination  is,  on  the  whole,  decidedly  low.  I refer  not  only  to  the  chililren, 

who  in  some  schools  have  a sort  of  organized  system  for  pi-ouipting  one  another,  but  more  especially  to 
nromptint^  on  the  part  of  the  teachei-s.  If  I can  exempt  any  one  class  of  schools  from  this  charge,  so  tar  as 
it  affects® teachers,  it  is  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers;  but  of  this  class  my  speoimons  were  not 
numei-ous.  In  National  schools — ^not  excluding  those  under  the  conduct  of  nuns — great  vugilance  is 
reauired  to  check  the  in-opensity  to  prompt ; and  if  it  is  not  invidious  to  make  the  distinction,  the  pro- 
pensity is  moi-e  largely  developed  in  female  than  in  male  teachers.  As  I have  included  the  convent  schools 

in  this  remai-k and  the  convent  schools  in  my  district  are  only  four  in  number — I think  it  due  to  the 

convents  at  Armagh  and  at  Lurgan  to  say  that  I exonei-ate  them  from  the  charge  entoely.  In  some 
ordinaiT  National  schools  the  prompting  by  the  teachei-s  assumed  a degi-ee  of  openness  perfectly  ludicrous. 
Of  coui-se  thei-e  was  a degi-ee  of  fiagi-ancy  at  which  I intertei'ed  to  stop  what  was  going  on;  but  before 
doing  so  I sometimes  allowed  mattei-s  to  pass  for  a while,  in  order  that  I might  see  the  process  at  its 
highest  development.  I have  known  a mistress  so  secui-e,  as  she  thought,  in  her  position  and  adroitness  tliat, 
while  the  whole  class  saw  my  detection  of  her  mou things,  she  alone  was  unconscious  of  it,  till  I addressed  a 
remark  on  the  subject  to  the  children,  when  she  hastily  i-etreated,  and  scai-cely  came  within  speaking  dis- 
tance of  me  again.  The  position  which  a teacher  takes  up  dm-iug  a mva  voce  examination,  ff  he  or  she 
intends  to  prompt,  is  close  beside  the  examiner,  and  a little  behind  him,  if  possible,  the  object  bemg  to  keep 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  line  of  sight  from  the  class  to  the  examiner ; but  unless  the  class  is  a veiy  sn^l 
one  there  is  usually  one  part  of  it  which  cannot  transfer  its  attention  from  the  exammer  to  tlie  teacher 
mthont  a sufficiently  palpable  movement  of  the  eyes.  Wlien  you  have  once  ascertained  that  this  sort  of 
movement  is  going  on,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  teacher  your  suspicion ; and  in  this  m^er  I usually 
checked  all  the  attempts  at  unfair  dealing  at  the  commencement.  But  I always  augui-ed  badly  if  I found  a 
teacher  taking  up  the  position  I have  described.  _ 

Due  in  part  to  1 0.  I have  no  doubt  that  the  peifection  which  prompting  has  evidently  attained  m some  National  schools  is 
frequeutinspec-  a fmit  of  the  system  of  frequent  inspeetion  to  which  they  ai-e  subjected.  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the 
Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  should  be  awake  to  the  subject.  A few  words  from  them  m then- 
“ Observation  Book  ” would  soon  check  the  practice  by  making  it  unremunerative. 

Plan  of  tUis  11-  Tlie  plan  which  I have  followed  in  drawing  up  the  following  report  is  veiy  simple.  I deal  fii-st  with 
report.  the  o'eneral  topic  of  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  existing  school  accommodation,  and  the  attendance  ot 

scholai-s  at  schools  of  all  kinds.  I go  on  to  discuss  the  great  body  of  the  primary  schools,  consistmg  of 
oi-dinary  National  and  Church  schools,  under  three  heads,  rolating  to  then-  managers,  their  teachers,  and 
the  instniction  they  afford.  I next  treat  of  factory  National  schools,  and  the  half-time  system,  then  of 
convent  National  schools,  and,  lastly,  of  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  FinaUy  I endeavour  to  gather 
from  the  materials  at  my  command  some  general  conclusions  to  which  they  seem  to  lead. 


Tito  questions 
— extent,  and 
quality  of  ac- 
commodation, 


Supply  of 
scboolsui 
general  ample 
for  present 
school-going 
population. 

of  deficient 
supply  named. 


of  things  in 
rural  parishes. 


Sectiox  I. — Extent  and  Chabacter  of  School  Accojikodation. 

12.  One  of  the  first  mattei-s  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  was  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  the  existing 

meMis  of  education  for  the  working  classes,  in  point  of  mere  accommodation  in  school  buddmgs,  independently 
of  the  quality  of  tbe  instniction  provided  in  them.  Are  there  schools  enough  to  receive  all  the  children  who 
want  to  attend  school  1 Or  are  some  children  prevented  from  attending  for  tlie  reason  that  there  is  no  school 
for  them  to  attend?  Folio-wing  upon  this  arises  the  further  question— is  the  character  of  the  accommodation 
which  the  schools  afford  sucli  in  point  of  quality  and  suitability  as  to  meet  the  requirements  for  efiective 
organization  and  instniction  1 , , • r i ^ 

13.  1.  On  the  first  question,  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  existing  school  accommodation  tor  the  present 

school-^oing  population,  the  result  of  my  inquiries  points  unmistakably  to  the  conclusion  that,  except  where 
special®causes  of  a temporary  kind  are  in  operation,  the  supply  of  schools  ri  in  general  aniple.  The  replies  I 
received  to  an  inquiry  on  this  subject  which  I circulated  throughout  my  district  bear  something  like  imanimous 
testimony  to  the  fact.  _ , „ . . m i.  ±1.  v - 4. 

1 4 Only  two  mral  districts  were  specially  named  to  me  as  being  deficient  in  schools,  and  they  both  lie  j ust  at 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  district  assigned  to  me  for  inquiry.  Mr,  M'Auley,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  at 
Kiroubbin,  in  the  coimty  Down,  speaks  of  a portion  of  his  paiish  south-east  of  Kircubbin,  as  bemg  in  much 
need  of  a school ; and  in  the  county  Armagh,  Mr.  Bell,  a Presbyterian  minister  at  Clare,  near  Taudragee, 
while  expressing  his  opinion  that  there  are  schools  enough  generally makes  an  exception -with  respect  to 
a district  lying  between  Tandragee  and  Poyntzpass,  where  he  says  a school  is  wanted.  One  clergym^  at  Luigan 
said  that  there  were  several  districts  in  the  country  round  that  town  where  “ education  is  very  uiadequately 
provided,”  but  at  least  so  far  as  the  number  and  accessibility  of  the  schools  is  concerned  his  statement  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  opinions  of  the  country  residents  themselves.  _ _ ■ ■ e 

15.  The  usual  state  of  things  in  the  rural  districts  is  pretty  fairly  represented  by  the  foilo-wing  description  of 
the  parish  of  Killyman,  in  the  county  Armagh,  which  was  supplied  to  me  by  the  Rev.  J ames  Disney  the  RectOT. 
Unlike  the  majority  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  Mr.  Disney  does  not  reject  the  National  system  of  education.  He 
-writes — 

extent  about  four  miles  by  two  ; it  contains  about  2,000  Church  Protestants,  and 

it  six  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  and 

one  private  under  Mr.  Richardson  (a  Quaker).  , , • . . , -x  v ^ n, 

“ These  schools  are  so  situated  that  no  child  in  the  parish  is  more  than  a mile  from  a school,  in  which  it  can  Oc  taugnt 
reading,  -wilting,  and  arithmetic.  Five  of  the  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  are  under  luy  manageiuent, 
and  one  under  that  of  the  parish  priest,” 
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1C.  If,  instead  of  five  National  schools  wndsr  the  management  of  the  Rector,  we  say  five  National  schools 
imder  tlie  management  of  various  Presbyterian  clergymen,  -we  have,  I think,  a very  fair  picture  of  the  ordinaiy  ■ 
country  parisli  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  -where  the  Presbyterians  predominate.  And  avain  if  • 
instead  ot  five  National  schools  under  the  Rector,  -we  say  thi-ee  Church  schools  under  the  Rector,  and  two 
JNational  schools  under  Protestant  lay  patronage,  the  description  will  apply  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  the 
average  countiy  parish  mtlie  co.  Armagh.  Of  course  many  paiishes  are  of  far  larger  extent  than  KOlyman 
and  contam  proportionately  more  schools ; and  in  some  parts  of  the  counties  of  Anti-im.  and  Down  the  Roman 
Oatholic  population  is  so  sparse  tliat  there  is  no  school  under  the  priest’s  patronage,  whOe  in  portions  of  the 
coimty  Ai-magh  the  Romau  Oatliohcs  are  in  the  majority,  and  have  accordingly  more  schools.  But  so  far  as 
the  mere  supply  oi  schools  is  concerned,  the  above  description  may  be  taken  to  be,  mutatis  mutandis,  a fail- 
representation  of  the  case.  ' ,0.^4 

proportion  of  spools  to  population  in  mi-al  parishes  seems  to  be  about  as  one  school  to  from  i 
50U  to  bOO  of  popidation.  I take  a few  of  the  largest  inral  parishes  in  my  district,  b 


CooKTr  Antrim. 

Ballynure  (including  Ballyclai-e),  . . 3,521  6 1 1 to  503 

Connor, y’-jO  jq  2 1 to  C42 

Duneane  • • - 5,658  7 - I to  808 

lAumaul  (including  Kandalstown),  . 9,511  10  3 i to  731 

CouNTT  Armagh. 

Loughgall, 7^409  6 6 I to  624 

K^“ore, 10,982  5 8 I to  844 

Tartaraghaii 7,483  7 3 I to  748 

■^ynnn.  • 6,632  3 8 1 to  593 

18.  I have  only  taken  Separate  school  buildings  into  account  in  the  above  list  of  schools,  though  in  several 
instances  there  ai-e  separate  departments  for  boys  ^d  girls.  I have  inserted  no  parishes  from  the  coimty  Doivn 
solely  because  my  district  contained  no  lai-ge  parishes  in  that  county  free  from  an  urban  element;  but  I have 
no  doubt  that  the  northern  portion  of  tlie  coimty  Down  is  at  least  as  well  suiiplied  with  schools  as  either  the 
coimty  Antrim  or  the  county  ArmagL 

19.  I thinkthat  it  may  be  at  once  conceded  that  one  school  is  enough  for  700  or  800  people,if  onlyit  be  aceresible  SchooU  frs- 

to  them  all ; and  _ as  regards  accessibility,  not  only  the  testimony  of  others,  but  all  that  I have  seen  myself  of  quentlyso 
the  coimtry  I -visited,  goes  te  show  that  the  schools,  far  from  being  so  -wide  apart  as  to  leave  portions  of  the  as  to 

country  around  them  practically  imeovered,  ai-e  constantly  interfering  with  one  another’s  areas ; and  that  a with 

parent  not  only  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  a school  ivithin  easy  reach  of  his  cottage  door,  but  has  far  more  a^iT**^  * 

frequently  a difficulty  in  deteiniining  w'hether  he  shall  send  his  child  to  this  school  or  to  that.  As  I ab.-i11  ]iave 

occasion  to  notice  under  another  head,  an  almost  universal  complaiut  is  raised  by  the  teachers  of  country 
National  schools  that  there  are  fai-  more  schools  than  are  i-eally  wanted,  and  they  are  aU  bidding  one  against 


Population 

K-umber  of  Schools. 

Proportion  of 

m 1861. 

National.  Other. 

Population. 

3,521 

6 1 

1 to  503 

7,710 

10  2 

1 to  642 

5,658 

7 

, I to  808 

10  3 

: 1 to  731 

7,469 

6 6 

I to  624 

10,982 

5 8 

1 to  844 

7,483 

7 3 

1 to  748 

6,632 

3 8 

1 to  593 

20.  In  the  i^ediate  vicinity  of  BaUyelare,  a village  of  some  900  inhabitants,  in  the  county  Antrim,  every  instance  of 
school  I visited  made  the  same  complaint,  that  it  was  too  near  its  neighbours.  In  BaUyelare  itself  there  are  schools  arouncl 
two  be  ational  schools,  one  of  which  having  separate  departments  for  boys  and  girls,  stands  for  two  in  the  books  BaUyelare,  Co. 
of  _ the  National  Boai-d ; and  besides  these,  there  is  a Church  school.  In  the  National  school  “ No.  1 male  ” 
thirty-three  boys  were  present;  in -the  female  school,  twenty-six  girls.  In  the  National  school  No  2 there 

were  thu-ty-six  boys  and  forty-eight  gii-Is  present ; and  the  Chureh  school,  which  I did  not  see,  has,  as’  I was 
told  by  the  officiating  clergyman,  about  a score  of  veiy  young  children.  About  a rdle  and  a half  off  is  a school 
vested  iu  the  Commissioners,  caUed  Doagh  male  and  Doa^  female  National  schools,  where  I found  twenty- 
eight  boys  and  thirty-six  girls  in  attendance.  The  population  of  Doagh  is  retmned  in  1861  as  271.  The 
mistress  of  the  girls’  department  had  lost  part  of  her  salary  on  account  of  the  sma.IbiPs^  of  her  numbei-s  (her 
average  for  1867  was  only  20-7),  and  by  ilint  of  great  exertions,  she  was  now  hoping  to  recover  her  loss. 

This  she  had  done  by  aid  of  chUdi-en  frem  outlying  places,  and  her  two  highest  girls  came  from  a viUage  named 
Kilbride,  which  has  a National  school  of  its  own.  Ten  of  her  pupils,  too,  were  mere  infants,  whom  she  took 
in  from  thefr  mothers  for  nothing,  to  help  out  her  numbere.  About  a mile  from  this. is  NewmiUs  National 
school,  where  I foimd  nineteen  boys  and  fourteen  gii-ls,  and  the  master  complaining  that  besides  beinv  so  near 
to  Doagh,  he  was  not  a mUe  from  Ballyvoy  National  school,  and  a short  mile  only  from  Diinamnggy.  Kilbride 
National  seliooi,  about  a mile  from  Doagh,  and  the  same  distance  from  NewmiUs,  is  bai-ely  a mUe  from  Cogrey 
MiUs  National  school,  not  much  more  than  a mile  from  BaUyvoy,  and  about  a like  distance  from  a Church 
school  at  BaUybracken.  At  Kilbride  I found  eighteen  boys  and  foui-teen  gii-ls  in  attendance.  When  one 
school  in  such  a district  flourishes,  its  neighboure  are  in  difficulties,  and  the  sms.11  attendance  at  Kilbride  was 
accounted  for  by  the  success  of  a new  mistress  at  Cogrey  MUls,  where  I foimd  thirty  boys  and  forty-six  gii-ls 
present.  To  tliese  schools  I should  have  added  Palantine  National  school,  about  a mUe  U-om  Doa'^h  iu  a 
different  direction,  where  twenty-six  boys  and  thirteen  gii-ls  were  iu  attendance.  ° 

21.  These  schools  all  Hem  the  country  west  of  BaUyelare.  IcUduot  explore  the  other  side,  but  a glance  at  tlie 
map  shows  that  the  same  state  of  things  exists  there.  Some  thi-ee  or  four-  National  schools  lie  -ivitliin  a mUe 
or  a mUc  and  a half  of  BaUyelare  on  tliat  side. 

22.  Returning  to  the  schools  I visited,  I would  call  attention  to  two  necessaiy  consequence  of  this  prefusion.  Consequence— 
The  schools  must  have  a small  number  of  pupils,  and  geueraUy  inferior  teachei-s;  because  a high  class  teacher  small  schools 
can  do  better  for  himself  at  a larger  school.  The  facts  -wUl  appear  more  cleiu-ly  from  a tabiUav  statement  I 

give  the  area  of  each  school  building,  in  order  to  show  what  is  tlie  extent  of  accommodation  provided,  and  how 
far  the  accommodation  is  actually  utilized. 


[Table. 
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Table, 


Nationai  Schools. 

Area  of  School- 
feet. 

Accommoda- 
tion at 

8 square  feet 
per  child. 

Number 

present. 

Grade  aud  Class  of  Teacher. 

Ballyclare,  No.  1,  Male, 

r>o.  do.  Female,  .... 

Do.  No.  ? 

Doagh,  Male,  ...... 

Do.  Female,  ...... 

Newmills, 

Kilbride, 

Cogrey  Mills, 

Palantine, 

432 

432 

Held  in  a tern 
450 
450 
375 
688 

594 

320 

54 

54 

porarywood 

56 

56 

47 

73 

. 74 
40 

33 
26 
en  but. 
26 
36 
33 
32 

76 

39 

1st  grade  of  1st  class  (aged). 

1st  grade  of  3rd  class. 

2nd  grade  of  2nd  class, 

1st  m-ade  of  3rd  class, 

Do.  do. 

Probationer. 

1st  grade  of  3rd  class  (depressed  in 
1867  from  2nd  grade  of  2nd  class). 
1st  grade  of  3rd  class. 

Do.  do. 

And  chiefly  vm- 
dcr  low  class 
teachers. 


Tested  schools 
at  Kilroot  and 
BellaUUh 


Profusion  of 
schools  at 
Woodburnc, 
near  Carrick- 
fergus. 


■wereivM.  Tie remauiing  six, "having  accommodation  for  340  children,  had  186  in  attendance;  ^ey  were,  in  short, 
litflemore  Elm  lialtfull;  uid  the  vested  sohool  at  Doagli,  by  far  the  most  complete  Imddiiig  of  all,  ms  as 

poody  om*  the  teachers,  oat  of  the  mlmle  nine  only  me  has  a iist  class  daseifioation ; his  school  is  nos. 

in  a poor  my.  and  he  himself  ripe  for  super, iimna.ion;  one  other  has  a second  eta  certdiente  j and  these  two 
teachers  are  m Ballyclare  itself.  All  the  outlying  sdiools  are  under  third  class  temhors,  except  that  one  is  under 
a mete  probationer.^Wlien  I aild  that  in  my  own  experience  eilhei- a amaU  sdiool  or  a school  under  a 
teacher^  rarely  if  ever  in  a satisfactory  state,  the  sigiMciince  of  tins  list  of  schools  to  which  foi  the  most  part 

both  these  conditioim  are  attached,  may  at  once  he  estimated.  _ i i 

25.  Thei-e  are  very  few  vested  school-houses  in  my  district,  and  what  I saw  of  them  in  countiy  places  led  me  to 

tliink  that  they  have  not  always  been  placed  wisely.  This  school  at  Doagh  wtil  illustrate  my  meamng.  I*  “^7 
be  right  and  proper  to  expend  the  public  money  upon  a school-house  m a village  ^O'^ever  small,  if  it  will  be 
accessible  to  a^suffident  outlying  population.  This  is  exactly  the  case  at  Doagh.  The  village  if.  small,  but  the 
country  round  it  is  well  peopled.  But  then  the  i-elevancy  of  this  argument  for  builchng  a vested  school  is  nega- 
tived W the  recognition  which  is  gi-auted  to  a network  of  non-vested  schools  all  round  Doagh.  'Hie  imstiess  of 
the  gills’  school  allowed  there  was  no  question  that  the  population  of  Doagli  supply  sufficient  occupy 

tion  for  two  principal  teachers ; she  was  quite  sure  that  the  work  would  be  done  better  if  her  o%vn  school  were 
merged  in  tlie  boys’  school,  though  of  course  she  does  not  wish  to  see  this  done,  and  to  becoine  an  assistant  only , 
and  so  she  struggles  on  with  an  attendance  which  in  October,  1867,  had  faUen  as  low  as  13  3 on  an  aveiage. 
On  such  a number  both  building  aud  teacher  ai'e  wasted.  . , , , , . .i  -n  _ 

26,  The  same  want  of  economical  care  is  exhibited  in  the  case  of  an  excellent  vested  school-house  at  the  village 

of  Kilroot  near  Carrickfergus,  It  is  situated  just  out  of  the  viUage  of  Eden  which  has  a non-vested  National 
school  of  its  ovm,  distant  about  a quarter  of  a mile.  About  a mile  and  a half  from  Ktiroot  school  is  another 
vested  school  at  Bellahill.  The  BeUahill  school  is  under  a fimt  class  misti-ess  and  suitably  situated.  _ it  w as 
full  to  overflowing  when  I visited  it.  The  Eden  National  school  is  but  an  infant  school,  and  ^ such  is  useful 
in  taking  off  the  youngest  children.  But  after  this,  and  with  the  Bellahill  school  withm  reach,  there  rem^s 
but  a poor  field  for  the  Kolroot  school.  And  yet  this  has  by  far  the  best  budding  of  the  three  _1  found  at 
BellahUl  fifty-six  chddren  present  in  a room  twenty-fom-  feet  six  mches  by  fifteen  feet,  wMch  at  eight  square 
feet  per  child  would  accommodate  only  forty-six.  It  is  about  to  be  considerably  ei^arged,  and  wdl  then  not 
improbably  stiU  fuither  increase  its  attendance.  The  Eden  school  had  sixt^two  little  chddren  present-the 
miitress  a probationer  only.  The  building  would  hold  considerably  more.  Mie  Kilroot  school  consiste  of  one 
excellent  room,  thirty-nine  feet  long  by  nineteen  feet  ten  inches  broad,  and  about  eleven  feet  high  to  the  eave 
course,  with  an  open  roof.  It  would  hold  100  chddren  well.  It  is  in  excellent  repair,  we  1 whitewashech  and  well 
suppIiU  with  apparatus,  including  eleven  pamllel  desks.  I found  thirty-one  boys  and  twelve  gu-ls  m attend- 
ance, who,  of  course,  did  not  half  fill  the  room.  Tlie  w-hole  number  on  the  roll  was  fifty-four  boys  and  twenty- 
nine  girls.  The  master  was  a very  young  man,  his  classification  first  gi-ade  of  tlurd  cla^.  He  is  aided  bj  a 
femate  assistant  and  a paid  monitor.  Such  an  establishment  as  this,  which  from  the  erection  of  the  budding  in 
1860  to  the  present  time  must  have  absorbed  a considerable  sum  of  public  money,  appears  to  me  to  be  out  ol 
all  propoi-tion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  school.  If  the  Eden  National  school  were  not  m existence,  might 

do  Ull  enough  with  a separate  department  for  infante,  and  if  there  were  but  a successful  school  at  Bellahi  1 
it  might  atti-act  scholars  from  the  country  in  that  direction ; but  planted  as  it  is  it  will  probably  never  be  fui!. 

27.  Perhaps  the  most  egregious  instance  of  profusion  with  which  I met  was  at  Woodbume,  a vill^age  some  two 
or  three  mdes  from  Carrickfergus.  Its  population  does  not  appear  separately  in  the  census,  as  it  is,  I Relieve, 
included  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas,  Can-ickfergus.  It  is,  however,  a mere  straggling  village  with  a f^iy 
in  it,  and  a few  hundred  inhabitants.  It  contains  three  separate  hi  ational  schools,  each  for  boys  and  girls 
combined.  There  is  Woodbume  National  School,  and  Upper  Woodbume  National  Schwls,  Nos.  1 and  2 
Upper  Woodbume  is  a continuation  of  the  village,  on  the  rise  of  a hill.  The  schools  are  all  by  the  same_  road- 
side, and  a few  minutes’  walk  ajiart  from  one  another.  The  attendance,  as  I found  it,  was  as  <^  0^  • 
Woodbume  National  School,  whidi  until  a recent  date  was  the  only  National  School  in  the  pl^o,  27  boys  ana 
30  girls.  The  accommodation  here  is  very  iadifferent.  The  master  resides  m three  gound-floor  rooms,  and 
overhead  is  the  school-room,  reached  by  a sort  of  ladder,  by  no  means  free  from  danger  to  sniall  children.  Iht 
room  itself  is  cramped,  and  covered  ivith  desks,  and  would  not  well  accommodate  more  than  50,  though  there 
were  146  on  the  roll.  Thus  is  the  chief  school  in  the  place  in  spite  of  its  disadvantages.  Upper  Woodburne, 
No.  1,  is  a cheap  ricketty  structure,  more  like  a bam  than  a school.  Its  area  is  large,  the  dimensions  bemg 
35  feet  by  22  fefet.  The  roof  is  on  a continuous  slope,  from  12  feet  at  the  liig^jest  to  5 feet  at  the 
Here  I found  20  boys  and  19  gills,  while  the  area  would  accommodate  nearly  100.  The  third  school,  Upper 
Woodbume,  No.  2,  has  the  only  good  building  of  the  three.  It  was  built  for  a church,  ^d  still  conteins  a 
pulpit,  but  is  now  given  up  to  educational  purposes.  Its  dimensions  are  51  feet  by  19  leet.  and  it  is  14  or  i.i 
feet  high.  It  would  accommodate  120  children  well.  Here  I found  8 Irttlo  boys  and  8 'J 

female  probationer.  These  she  had  gathered  about  her  by  aid  of  her  patron,  a clergyman  o e s a i- 
Church,  and  a very  lenient  system  of  school  fees,  while  row  after  row  of  empty  desks,  continually  remiudmg 
her  of  the  greatness  of  her  opportunities,  in  the  meantime  only  make  her  class  look  the  smaller, 
which  is  being  enacted  under  the  title  of  National  education  the  more  ridiculous.  Th^s  I tound 
in  attendance  at  these  three  schools.  The  whole  number  would  barely  have  filled  the  singJo  sc  oo 
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lielonging  to  Upper  Woodburne,  No.  2 school.  Tlie  perpetual  jealousies  and  feuds  to  which  this  exaggerated  Sonoon  Ac- 
and  purposeless  competition  is  sure  to  give  rise,  are  obvious.  Nor  is  there  here  even  the  excuse  which  is  COMMODATIOB. 

urged  in  many  cases  on  the  ground  of  dcnominationalisni.  There  is,  indeed,  an  admixture  of  Roman  Catholics  

in  the  population,  though  the  majority  of  the  people  are  Presbyterians ; but  there  is  no  separate  school  for  the 
Roman  Catholics.  They  were  distributed  over  the  three  schools,  two  of  which  are  under  Presbyterian,  and 
one  under  Anglican  patronage.  Upper  Woodburne  Scliool  No.  1,  the  second  of  the  three  in  seniority,  ^vas 
established  about  tliree  years  a^o,  and  according  to  the  statement  of  the  master  of  the  old  school  in  a very 
peculiar  way,  The  master  says  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  punished  a boy  for  fighting,  by  giving  him  two 
01'  three  switches  in  school.  The  boy  was  a farmer’s  son,  and  went  home  and  told  his  father.  The  father 
I'cscnting  the  punishment  removed  his  boy  from  the  school,  and  being  then  a member  of  the  school  committee, 
brought  the  matter  before  that  body.  They,  however,  would  not  interfere,  and  the  fanner  thereupon  set  about 
getting  up  a rival  school.  The  old  school  being  of  inadequate  size,  a new  school  was  not  an  unreasonable 
thing,  though  to  eidarge  the  old  school  would  have  been  a bettei'  and  l^s  expensive  course  to  adopt.  In  this 
way  the  very  unsuitable  building  used  for  Upper  Woodburne  School  No.  1,  was  erected;  it  was  afterwards 
taken  in  hand  by  one  of  the  Presbyterian  clergymen  of  Carrickfergus.  The  first  effect  on  the  old  school  was 
that  the  mas'ter  lost  his  assistant,  on  account  of  his  diminished  attendance,  but  he  has  since  recovered  this.  It 
might  be  urged  iu  favour  of  the  course  pm-sued  by  the  Board  in  this  instance,  that  either  an  enlargement  of 
the  old  school,  or  the  erection  of  a new  one  had  become  a necessity.  But  no  such  excuse  can  be  advanced  on 
behalf  of  the  third  school,  which  has  been  recognised  still  more  recently.  The  only  recommendation  that  school 
has  is  its  building,  and  if  the  other  two  schools  were  closed,  this  would  be  a very  good  gi'ound  for  securing  so 
suitable  a house  for  school  purposes.  But  as  long  as  the  two  older  schools  are  continued,  the  existence  of 
U]>per  Woodburne  School  No.  2,  under  an  uuclassed  teacher,  entails  a pure  waste  of  money  and  labour,  and 
imperils  the  position  of  both  the  other  schools,  by  further  subdividing  the  small  field  out  of  which  each  of 
them  has  to  extract  a subsistence. 

28.  If  there  is  a deficiency  of  school-buildings  anywhere  it  is  not  in  the  rural  districts,  but  in  the  crowded  towns  Deficiency  of 

of  Belfast  and  Newtownards;  but  in  them  too  the  deficiency  is  not  in  the  abstract  number  of  schools,  or  in  the  scliools,  if  any- 
aggregate  amount  of  accommodation  they  offer,  but  it  arises  from  the  unequal  and  unsystematic  distribution  of  ^ 
the  schools.  towns. 

29.  Newtownards  is  a densely  populated  town  of  some  10,000  inhabitants,  largely  engaged  in  hand-loom  TnJTewtown- 
weaving.  It  is  a poor  town,  therefore,  and  aflbrds  a fine  scope  for  the  beneficent  action  of  the  National  srds. 
system  of  education.  It  was  accordingly  deemed  a suitable  site  for  a model  school,  and  a magnificent  building 

has  been  erected  no  doubt  at  heavy  cost,  for  its  accommodation.  But  the  poorest  of  the  inhabitants  are  not 
benefited  by  this,  for  the  regular  exaction  of  fees  in  advance  withholds  the  weavers  generally  from  making  use 
of  the  model  school.  Besides  the  model  school,  there  is  a large  and  ovei-flowing  ordinary  school,  under  the 
name  of  Ne\vtownards  National  School,  managed  by  a Presbyterian  clergyman,  and  there  is  a considerable 
school,  called  Aiiue-street  National  School,  attended  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  under  the  patronage 
of  the  parish  priest.  These  two  schools  have  an  attendance  of  about  250  children.  The  model  school  has 
about  300  more.  For  the  rest  of  the  town  the  pro\-ision  is  very  inadequate.  There  is  a large  school  under 
the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  managed  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Pooler,  the  incumbent.  This,  however,  is  very 
unsatisfactory  in  the  girls’  department,  which  I examined ; the  boys’  school  was  closed  for  repairs  on  the  day 
when  I proposed  to  examine.  There  are  three  more  National  schools,  one  -under  a third-class  teacher,  is  an 
ill-aiTanged  and  far  from  satisfactory  school,  and  the  other  two  are  under  probationei-s.  One  large  and  very- 
poor  district  of  the  town  is  at  some  distance  from  any  but  a ragged  school,  which  is  maintained  by  a committee 
of  benevolent  persons,  under  the  superintendence  of  Presbyterian  clergymen.  But  it  hardly  deserves  the  name 
of  a school.  A.  widow  woman  and  her  boy  have  some  50  boys  and  girls,  crowded  into  a cramped  up-stairs 
room,  where  the  children  are  chiefly  occupied  in  spelling  out  words  from  the  New  Testament.  As  a temporary 
expedient,  while  a National  school  was  in  coru-se  of  organization,  even  such  a school  as  this  might  be  slightly 
better  than  nothing.  But  the  pi-esent  school  has  been  going  on  for  nearly  seven  years,  and  permanently 
subtracts  half  a hundred  children  from  the  National  schools  of  the  place.  When  I find  National  schools 
broadcast  over  the  land  in  thinly  peopled  pai-ts,  it  becomes  a matter  of  surprise  and  regret  that  a densely 
populated  district  should  put  up  with  a mere  nurseiy  such  as  this  is.  It  is  true  that  no  part  of  the  to-wn 
is  very  far  from  a National  school,  all  but  very  young  childi-en  would  be  able  to  ti-averse  it  without  difficulty; 
but  even  if  the  parents  were  in  a position  to  exercise  a choice  between  one  school  and  another  on  its  merits, 
they  are  deterred  from  doing  so  by  two  supreme  considerations,  first,  that  the  ragged  school  is  free  of  expense, 
and  second,  that  it  is  ready  at  their  very  doors.  In  a town,  it  is  a matter  of  very  great  importance  to  have  a 
school  near-  at  hand ; a parent,  however  neglectful  in  matter's  educational,  is  thoughtful  enough  in  guarding 
against  bodOy  dangers,  and  though  the  competition  of  the  schools  in  many  places  -^1  draw  some  children  off 
to  more  distant  schools,  there  will  always  be  many  parents  who  are  satisfied  -to  send  to  the  nearest  school, 
because  it  is  safest  and  most  convenient  to  do  so.  If  this  ragged  school  were  simply  closed,  many  of  the 
children  would  no  doubt  go  to  one  or  other  of  the  National  schools,  while  some  would  probably  go  to  no  school 
at  all,  If  a good  National  school  were  established  in  its  place,  not  only  would  it  afford  these  children  an 
education  worthy  of  the  name,  but  it  might,  perhaps,  extinguish  one  or  two  of  the  inferior  schools  -with  which 
it  would  come  into  competition,  and  the  whole  torvn  would  be  benefited  if  it  did. 

30.  Several  of  the  clergy  in  Newto-wuards  concur  in  regarding  the  school  accommodation  of  the  town  as  verv 
inadequate,  and  the  schools  thenrselves  inconveniently  situated. 

31.  Yet,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town  the  phenomenon  which  so  often  meets  the  eye  in  the  rrrral  Bat  profasioa 
districts  of  a suj)erabundance  of  small  schools,  under  inferior  teachers,  is  seen  in  full  operation  About  a country 
mOo  out  of  Newtownards  is  Ballycullen  National  school,  the  master  of  which  lives  in  the  to\vn,  from  which 

he  also  draws  an  appreciable  proportion  of  his  scholai-s.  He  is  a second-class  teacher,  and,  -with  the  aid  of  the 
children  from  Ncwto"wnai-ds,  keeps  a considerable  school — seventy-one  were  in  attendance,  nearly  filling  the 
room.  About  a mile  from  Ballycullen,  and  still  about  the  same  distance,  or  little  more,  from  Newtownards, 
lies  Killynether  National  school,  under  a third-class  master — forty-seven  children  were  present.  About  half 
a mile  from  Ballycullen,  and  a mile  aud  a half  from  Ne-'vtownaa-ds,  is  Greengi-aves  National  school,  where  I 
found  thirty-foxii-  cliildren  uuder  a thii'd-class  master  ; aud  Ballyi'Ogan  National  school,  stUl  within  a mile  or 
so  of  Newtownards,  is  within  a short  walk  of  both  Ballycullen  and  Groengraves.  Ballyrogan  is  also  under  a 
third-cltuss  master,  aud  had  forty-three  children  present. 

32.  Here  were  nearly  200  children,  living  witliui  a i-adius  of  about  a mile  from  a central  point,  distributed 
among  four  different  principal  teachers,  none  of  whom  are  men  of  high  qualifications.  If  these  four  schools 
were  replaced  by  two  large  scliools,  first-class  teachers  might  be  obtained,  aud  stiff  a sa-viug  of  expense  be 
secured. 

33.  In  the  county  Armagh,  though  there  is  still  a great  abxmdance  of  schools — quite  as  great  as  in  Antrim  or 

II.  2 A 
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diversity  of 
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•Wants  of 
Belfast  due 
rather  to  bad 
distribution 
than  insuf- 
ficiency. , 


Instance — the 
Stanhope-st, 
Trinity-st.  and 
Clifton-st. 
schools. 


Down the  causes  are  different.  The  abundance  does  not  arise  so  much  from  profusion  on  the  part  of  the 

National  Boaa-d  as  from  the  competitive  action  of  the  advocates  of  the  National  system  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Church  schools  on  the  other.  On  a rough  calculation  there  ai-e  in  the  counties  of  Antiim 
(without  Belfast)  and  Down  about  760  people  on  an  average  to  each  National  scliool.  In  the  county  Armagh 
there  are  about  1,020  to  each  National  school.  The  difference  is  made  up  by  tlie  large  number  of  Church 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedi-al  city.  Tlio  analysis  of  the  schools  of  various  kinds  in  my  district 
supplied  to  me  from  the  office  of  the  Commission,  gives  the  proportions  of  National  and  Churcli  schools  thus  : — 
In  Belfast,  8 Church  schools  to  71  National ; in  the  constabulary  districts  of  Cari-ickfergns  and  Antrim,  18 
Churclf  schools  to  123  National ; in  the  district  of  Ne^vtownards,  1(5  Church  schools  to  64  National — on  the 
whole,  41  Chui-ch  schools  to  258  National.  Whereas  in  the  districts  of  Armagh  and  Portado^vn  the  proportion 
is  52  Church  schools  to  74  National ; in  the  distiict  of  Armagh  alone,  withofit  that  of  Poi-tado-wn,  thei-e  are 
returned  33  Church  schools  to  34  National,  or,  in  effect,  an  equal  number  of  each.  I have  already  given  the 
number  of  schools — National  schools  and  Churcli  schools  combined — -in  the  four  largest  agricultural  parishes  in 
that  poition  of  the  county  of  Ai-magh  which  came  within  my  inquiries,  and  shown  that  the  proportion  tliey 
bear  to  the  population  is  very  much  the  same  as  is  the  case  in  the  county  Antrim.  But  in  proportion  as  there 
are  more  Chumh  schools  in  Armagh,  so  is  there  a less  profuse  distribution  of  National  scliools,  and  the 
National  schools  ai-e  i-arely  foiuid  in  competition  with  one  another. 

34.  In  the  town  of  Belfast  it  was  not  easy  to  form  a trustworthy  estimate  of  the  adequacy  of  the  existing 
school  accommodation.  One  is  met  by  contradictory  statements  and  by  conflicting  phenomena.  Thus  the  Rev. 
John  Scott  Porter,  an  earnest  advocate  of  National  education,  in  i-eply  to  my  inquiry,  says  the  mean.s  of  education 
“ are  amply  sufficient,  or,  as  I should  rather  say,  more  than  sufficient.”  The  Rev.  E.  J.  Hartiick,  honorary 
secretaiy  to  the  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore  Church  Education  Society,  and  incumbent  of  the  Magdalen 
Church,  Belfast,  says  “ the  means  are  not  sufficient  for  educating  children  above  twelve  yeais  of  age  or  under 
eight,  night  scliools  being  i-equii'ed  for  the  foimer  and  infant  schools  for  the  latter.  But  for  childi-en  between 
the  years  of  eight  and  twelve  I believe  tlie  means  of  education  are  sufficient  at  present.” 

35.  The  Rev.  "WOliam  Johnston,  who  has  taken  a leading  part  in  the  promotion  of  National  education  in 
Belfast,  and  is  patron  of  eighteen  schools  in  the  to^vn,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  provide  new  schools  for  the  lupully  increasing  population  of  the  place  have  succeeded  in  supplying 
means  of  education  “ well  proportioned  to  the  requii-ements  of  the  community but  he  adds  that  already  some 
new  districts  in  the  town  require  additional  provision. 

36.  These  opinions,  which  are  corrobomted  in  tlie  main  by  the  majority  of  tho.se  whom  I had  the  opportunity 
of  consulting,  are  in  accordance  with  the  estimate  of  the  District  Inspector,  Mr.  M'llroy,  who,  speaking  of 
the  northern  and  western  portions  of  the  town,  in  which  tho  incre.ase  of  population  has  been  most  conspicuous, 
describes  the  schools  as  “ amply  sufficient.” 

37.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Robert  Hannay,  incumbent  of  Christ  Church ; the  Rev.  Hugh  Hanna, 
and  several  others  expressed  their  opinions  that  there  is  a deficiency  of  schools ; others  contented  themselves 
with  complaining  of  the  badness  of  the  accommodation  offered  in  many  of  the  existing  schools ; and  the  Revs. 
W.  Martin,  a.d.h.,  and  James  Canavan,  c.c.,  agree  in  saying  that  there  are  not  schools  enough  for  Roman 
Catholic  children,  meaning  schools  underRoman  Catholic  management.  Mr.  Martin  adds  as  a special  cause  of 
their  need,  the  fact  ■that  theii-  “ conscientious  scruples  will  not  j)ermit  them  to  use  the  model  school.” 

38.  My  own  observations  leatl  me  to  believe  that  both  these  who  say  that  there  are  schools  enough,  and  those 
who  cry  for  more,  have  fail-  gi-ounds  for  what  they  state.  I visited  the  greater  number  of  the  schools  in  Belfast, 
and  what  I found  was,  /lere  a school  so  ovei-erowded  that  even  the  playing-yard  would  be  called  into  requisition 
as  a class-room — there  a room  entu-ely  fallen  into  disuse.  In  one  school,  the  teachers  would  be  at  every  shift  to 
compress  the  children  -within  the  walls ; at  another  the  cfaDdi-en  would  be  solicited  to  come  in  and  occupy  the 
empty  benches.  Cut  of  about  fifty  schools  I -visited  in  Belfast,  I should  say  a dozen  were  certainly  not  full ; 
the  rest  were  frequently  vei-y  much  overcrowded.  Balancing  the  one  against  the  other,  I am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  prevailing  opinion  is  correct,  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  accommodation  in  school-buildings  for  all  the 
present  school-going  population ; and  that  the  contrary  opinion  is  based  upon  a partial  experience  only  of  the 
means  which  exist.  A clergyman,  who  is  manager  of  a good  school,  always  more  than  full,  feels  his  want  of 
further  accommoda-tion,  and  may  be  liftie  aware  of  the  empty  state  of  a school  in  -the  next  street.  There  is  no 
concert  between  tlie  one  school  and  the  other,  though  tliere  may  be  a rivah-y,  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  one 
manager  thiukH  the  schools  are  -boo  few,  and  another  may  consider  them  too  many.  The  truth  is,  that  the  real 
deficiency  in  Belfast  arises  not  from  the  number  of  schools  being  too  great  or  too  little,  but  from  the  want  of 
any  system  upon  which  the  placing  of  the  schools  has  been  regulated.  In  some  parts  of  the  town  the  schools 
are  too  many,  in  others  too  few.  One  street  will  have  two  rival  National  schools  vis-A-vie,  another  will  be  far 
from  any  school.  I -will  give  an  instance  or  two.  Within  the  precincts  of  Trinity  Church,  are  the  Trinity 
street  National  schools — boys,  girls,  and  infants,  in  sepai-ate  departments.  They  are  under  the  mana^meut  of 
the  incumbent,  and  are  all  full.  Close  by  stand  Stanhope-street  National  schools,  also  containing  three  separate 
departments.  The  boys’  and  the  girls’  schools  are  fine  rooms,  fifty  feet  long,  by  seventeen  feet  broad,  and  four- 
teen feet  high.  They  would  accommodate  120  children  each,  but  the  total  attendance  in  the  two  schools  was 
only  110  on  the  26th  of  August  The  schools  are  not  half  full,  and  this  fact  explained  the  meaning  of  a placard 
which  several  times  met  my  eye  on  the  -walls  of  the  toivn,  and  which  sti-uck  me  as  something  exceedingly  novel 
in  connexion  -with  a National  school  I give  it  in  extenso : — • 

“ Stanhope- STREET  NattonaTj  Schools. 

“ Teachers. — Boj-s'  school,  Mr.  Lauther,  Principal ; Girls’  school,  Mrs.  Rankin,  Principal ; Infants’  school,  Miss  Smyth, 
Principal ; and  a staff  of  thoroughly  qualified  assistants. 

‘‘  These  schools,  -<vhich  are  strictly  non-sectarian,  have  been  re-opened  after  the  Midsummer  vacation,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  above-named  teachers,  ivho  were  chosen  solely  on  account  of  personal  qualification.  Public  examinations  are 
held  each  year  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  affording  parents  an  opportunity  of  judging  the 
character  of  the  instruction  imparted,  when  prizes  are  awarded  by  the  patroness,  Miss  Whitla,  for  proficiency  and  regular 
attendance.  In  addition  to  a first-class  English  and  Mercantile  education,  the  course  of  instruction  includes  drawing, 
music,  and  fancy  needlework. 

“ Evenituj  C?asse5.~Xhe  male  and  female  evening  departments  are  conducted  by  hlr.  Lauther  and  Mrs.  Rankin,  on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  evenings,  from  seven  till  nine  o’clock. 

“ Special  attention  is  given,  in  both  the  daily  and  evening  schools,  to  reading,  -writing,  aritlunetic,  drawing,  and  plain 
and  fancy  sowing. 

“ Terms  on  application  at  the  schools.” 

39.  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  any  exaggeration  in  the  terms  of  this  advertisement. 

40.  The  manager,  the  Rev,  J.  Scott  Porter,  does  not  speak  -without  a reason  when  ho  implies  that  there  are  too 
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many  solioolsm  Belfast.  Quite  recently,  altliougii  the  Trinity-street  and  the  Stanliope^street  schools  wre  alreadv  >5.^  . 

occupying  the  ^'ound  the  Boai-d  has  sanctioned  another  large  school  facing  the  Stanhope-stieet  school,  and  not  a SnmoK. 
^one  s tlirow  distant  from  it.  It  is  called  Clifton-street  National  school,  and  is  built  at  the  hack  of  the  Eer.  J 


M‘Credys  meeting-house.  Nothing  but  the  road,  at  a place  where  four  ways  meet,  separates  it  from 
Stanhope-street  schools.  It  was  opened  m May,  1808,  and  at  once  a rush  of  children  took  place  from 
Stanhope-street  schools  to  this,  for  a minister  can  always  command  an  attendance  from  his  own  congi-egation 
Ihe  two  schools  are  now  in  obvious  competition,  the  one  relying  upon  its  acquired  reputation  the  other  oii 
the  support  of  the  minister  to  whose  meeting-house  it  is  attached,  while  as  yet  it  has  its  reputation  to  earn 
Ihis  new  school  consists  of  a fine  large  up-stairs  room,  intended,  as  the  master  said  for  300  chOdren 
Sptembr'l6^°“’  requisition,  I found  129  children  already  in  attendance  on 

41.  From  the  denominational  point  of  view  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  a minister  of  religion  should  Ti^odenomina- 
desire  to  have  control  of  a school  for  the  benefit  of  bis  congregation.  Most  of  the  clergy  in  :^Ifast  have  tionalschook 
^ools,  and  why  should  not  Mr.  M‘Cvedy  have  his  as  well  1 But  it  is  quite  anotJier  question  whether  the 

National  Board,  which  in  theory  at  least  holds  to  the  non-sectarian  view  of  education,  should  encourage  this 
promiscuous  estab  ishment  of  quasi-denominational  schools,  ivithout  having  at  least  assured  itself  tha/a  real  samTgr®^! 
need  ^^being  supplied  by  doing  so.  In  this  particular  instance  the  process  of  multiplication  pursued  by  the 
Board  has  been  this.  The  first  of  these  thi^ee  National  schools  was  the  Staiiliope-street  school  It  is  an  isolated 
building,  unco^ected  with  any  place  of  worship,  and  one  of  the  most  suitable  and  complete  school  huUdings 
m Belf^t.  It  1ms  as  faar  a claim  to  bo  caUed  non-sectanau  as  any  school,  excepting  the  model  school,  in  the 
whole  toira  The  Trimty-street  sdiools  are  withm  the  precincts  of  Trinity  Church,  approached  through  a 
winch  leads  also  to  the  sacred  building,  and  they  were  till  two  years  ago  not  under  the  National  Boai-d 
but  managed  m accordance  with  tbe  iinnoiples  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  Upon  the  accession  of  the 
pres^ent  mci^bent  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Deacon,  they  were  placed  under  the  National  Boaa-d,  Thirdly,  in  May 
received  the  support  of  the  National  Board.  Both  the  Tiinity'^street  and 
the  Chfton-street  schools  have  a distmctly  denominational  character ; they  are  both  in  juxtaposition  with  a And  n non- 
house of  worship,  and  naturally  enough  enjoy  tbe  support  of  their  respective  ministers.  Placed  as  it  sectarian  school 
18  between  these  two  schools  and  without  the  same  associations  with  places  of  reUgious  worship  the  Stanhone 
street  school,  though  repiesentmg the  prhiciples  of  the  National  system  far  more  completelvthan  the  otbev 
two,  m vain  struggles  to  mmiitaiu  i^  position  against  them.  The  attendance  at  Stanhbpe-street  and  Clifton- 
street  schoo  s together  would  just  fih  the  Stanhope-street  schools  alone.  The  Clifton-sUet  buUding  would 
be  invaluable  half  a mile  off.  ® 

42.  A somewhat  similai-  state  of  things  though  1^  strongly  marked,  exists  in  Conway-street,  where  the  Boai-d  Two  schools  in 
has  just  accepted  a new  school  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  situated  almost  vis-a-vis  to  Conwav  Co^i'^ay-street. 
street  National  aolrool,  No.  1,  tvljiclt  is  nndet  Pinsbyterlan  management.  Tire  older  soliool  is  perfectly  fnll 

tho  nerv  one  has  room  to  spate.  Very  prohahly  the  new  sohool  may  also  soon  he  Ml,  hnt  it  appears  to  me 
that  to  allorr  tho  emstence  of  two  schools  in  such  patent  tivalty  in  the  same  street  is  to  sacrifice  all  regard  tor 
jnthoioria  dratiabntion  to  the  appetrto  for  seetorian  rlisplay.  Conway-street  is  in  a new  part  of  tl5  town 
whore  there  must  bo  a wide  choice  of  sites  for  sohool  buildings,  and  the  seleetiou  under  those  oirenmstanees  of 
a spot  controntmg  an  eirstmg  Natronal  school,  as  the  most  desirable  site  tor  a new  school  is  suggestive  of  a 
deltboiule  purpose,  whrch  rt  should  he  the  business  of  the  Board,  professing  to  represent  the  smrit  of  non 
sectai-ian  education,  to  repudiate.  ^ 

43.  When  a town  increases  at  such  a wonderful  pace  as  Belfast  has  done,  it  is  no  doubt  extremelv- difficult +n  frt,  , • , 

adapt  from  time  to  time  the  supply  of  schools  to  the  wants  of  the  population.  The  urgent  need  M t^Snal 

school  accommodation  year  by  year  has  been  met  by  the  independent  exertions  of  clergymen  of  tlifferent  '3®termined  by 

persuasions  actmg  each  with  an  especial  regard  for  the  interests  of  his  oivn  denomination  I do  not  mean 

with  a dehbei-ate  view  to  proselytize,  though  the  indii-ect  results  maysavom-  of  propagandism ; but  what,  for 

^tance,  a Presbyterian  mmster  does  is  this  : he  collects  subscriptions,  he  buys  a site,  and  b^ds  a school  • reli^^r 

he  becomes  tbe  ptron  of  it,  he  appomts  a staff  of  Presbyterian  teacheis,  and  by  these  means  plants  in  a new 

district  a stronghold  of  religion  and  learning,  and  provides  for  all  the  Pi-esbyterians  around  exactly  what  they 

want.  He  is  glad  enough  if  childi-en  of  other  persuasions  ivill  attend  his  school ; he  is  glad  if  Eoroan  Catholic 

children  will  come  and  take,  if  not  the  religion  he  offeis  them,  at  least  the  secular  learning  provided  I liave 

no  doubt  that  m establishing  his  school  he  has  a direct  purpose  to  assist  the  poor  of  aU  denominations  to  learn 

to  read  and  write ; but  he  has  also  a second  pmpose  in  view,  and  that  is  that  facilities  for  residing  the  Bible 

may  be  afforded  to  members  of  his  own  congregation.  In  many  instances  the  school  buildings  seiwe  a double 

pui-pose  : they  are  National  schools  in  the  day,  and  on  certain  evenings  in  the  week  they  are  places  of  meeting 

for  reUgious  purposes.  They  aie  missionary  schools  and  missionary  churches  too.  When  he  has  done  this  for 

tho  Presbyterians,  it  is  not  surprismg  if  the  Chui-cli  Education  Society  comes  in  with  a school  which  wUl  give 

Chureh  people  special  religious  instruction;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  children  of  the  .Roman 

CathoUc  faith  will  be  previded  for  at  a third  school 

44.  Tlie  effect  of  this  independent  action  of  different  bodies  is  either  that  the  schools  ai'e  planted,  as  in  the  old  Sdiools  arise 
and  densely  populated  parts  of  the  town,  wherever  sites  could  be  obtained,  and  without  any  reoard  to  relative  in 
positions ; or  else,  as  m the  new  districts  of  the  town,  the  spirit  of  antagonism  prompts  tiie  promotera  to  get 

their  schools  as  near  together  as  possible  I have  already  cited  Conway-street  schools  as  an  instance  of  the  00^’  , 

latter  course  of  action ; the  former  is  iUustrated  by  the  schools  in  Kentstreet,  which  Ues  in  the  midst  of  one  or  hX'S 
of  the  poorest  and  most  thickly  peopled  districts  in  the  town.  Thei-e  could  be  no  better  field  for  missionary  as  in 
effoits  than  this ; it  is  reputed  to  be  a refuge  of  all  the  vice  which  can  be  gathered  too-ether  in  the  least 
reputable  portion  of  a great  manufactming  town.  The  houses  arc  misei-able  hovels,  wliich  let  for  a sliillinc» 
or  fifteen  pence  a week ; tlie  people  are  described,  both  by  tbe  clergy  and  the  teachers,  as  mainly  dnmkards“ 
prostitutes,  and  thieves.  Keubstreet  National  school,  KenUtreet  Free  school,  under  the  Church  Education  k 
Society,  jmd  Pountahi-sqiiare  National  school  share  tliis  unlovely  neighbourhood  among  them  The  pioneer  xltionl? 
was  the  Kent-street  National  school,  which  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Rev.  William  Johnston  It  is  a 
feeble  school,  not  full.  Out  of  forty-three  children  present  only  six  were  above  the  fii-st  reading  book  the 
master  is  a thii-d  class  teacher,  and  the  fee  is  one  penny  a week.  ° ’ 

45.  TI.8  Cliurol,  aoiool  is  eiiMy  ti-ce,  ami  to  this  fact  ami  the  small  gifts  wMch  m-e  to  he  obtamed  at  most  Kmi-toa 
Unu-ch  schools,  may  be  asenbed  its  lai-ger  attendance;  it  has  about  seventy  ebUdreu,  mostly  of  the  Established  <^>'nrch  schooU 
Church.  The  school-room  presented  a scene  of  extreme  disorder  when  I visited  it,  and  the  standard  of  acouire- 

ment  was  very  low.  ^ 

46.  The  FoimMo-syam  school  tivo  rooms  of  eqoal  site,  ooe  of  tvhioli  is  entirely  dLsused,  the  other  roaat.ta- 

not  more  than  half  fM  It  m tmdm  tho  patronage  of  a Protestant  layman,  a Mssonlet;  who  pays  Mho.  year  Sa- 
as  rent  foi-  the  building.  Tho  builclmg  itself  appeal's  to  have  been  obtained  by  knocking  down  tbe  partition 
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walls  of  two  liousee,  by  which  means  two  large  rooms,  awkwardly  shaped,  Imvo  bcou  made  available,  of  these 
only  the  up-stairs  one  is  used ; and  although  the  exaction  of  fees  is  iilinost  entirely  given  up,  it  is  only  by 
great  exertions  and  solicitations  that  the  mistress  maintains  an  attendance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  children. 
The  number  I found  actuaUy  present  was  but  twenty-four. 

47.  Here  there  are  three  weak  schools  where  there  should  bo  one  strong  one.  I have  no  doubt  the  neigh- 
boui-hood  has  children  enough  to  fill  all  three,  if  all  attended  as  they  might  do  ; but  I am  convinced  from 
observations  in  many  places  that  to  bewilder  the  people  by  too  many  schools  and  to  drive  down  tlie  cost  of 
schooling  to  zero  by  means  of  competition  for  children,  is  not  the  way  to  promote  regularity  of  attendance  or 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  of  education.  The  National  Board,  cannot,  indeed,  unite  these  three  schools ; 
but  it  might,  perhaps,  unite  two  of  them,  and  nuike  out  of  the  combination,  if  not  a veiy  sti-ong  school,  at 
least  one  less  weak. 

48.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  quote  other  instances  in  which  a very  bad  economy  has  been  exercised  in  the 
esiablLshmeut  of  small  competing  schools  in  other  towns  besides  Belfast.  I entirely  concur  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  following  remark  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Hiinges,  of  Carrickfergus,  wlio  says  : — 

“ There  are  two  many  schools  in  this  town  (Carrickfergus).  If  several  were  amalgnmatod,  the  salaries  of  the  masters 
and  teachers,  the  buildings,  the  proper  distribution  into  classes  according  to  age  and  progress,  could  all  be  improved 
without  incurring  any  greater  e.xpenss.” 

49.  Tlie  piinciple  of  that  remark  is,  I believe  thoroughly  sound,  and  should  fonn  the  starting  point  of  any 
large  measure  of  administrative  reform  in  the  Irish  National  schools. 

50.  TI.  Many  of  those  whom  I consulted  urged  that  what  was  wanted  was  not  more  schools,  but  more  good 
schools,  and  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a large  proportion  of  the  school-huildings,  which  I visited,  especially 
those  in  towns,  are  totally  imfit  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  devoted.  I believe  it  to  be  a very  difficult,  I 
had  almost  said  an  impossible  thing,  to  hold  a good  school  in  a thoroughly  bad  building.  I have  indeed  heard 
it  suggested  that  there  is  a certain  appropriateness  in  the  extompoiized  buildings  often  use<l  as  schools  in  Belfast ; 
for  that  these  buildings  are  more  in  accord  with  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  children  who  attend  them,  and 
that  their  veiy  homeliness  is  a recommendation  to  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor.  Nothing  that  T have  seen, 
gives  me  any  faith  in  tliis  view  of  the  matter,  smd  all  experience  in  school  ma.nagement  seems  to  point  the  other 
way.  After  visits  to  many  scores  of  schools  my  recollection  usually  associates  disoi'der  and  noisiness  with 
bad,  cramjied,  and  awkward  school-rooms ; with  large,  airy,  well-arranged  ixioms  are  apt  to  be  combined  a tone 
of  orderly  quiet  and  precision.  There  are  good  schools  in  bad  buildings,  .and  bad  schools  in  good  buildings,  but 
a certain  amount  of  confusion  is  inseparable  from  a large  school  badly  accommodated,  and  in  a good  room,  even, 
though  the  teaching  be  inefficient,  a certain  sense  of  order  is  almost  inherent.  Mr.  Hiinges  had  good  i-eason  to 
refer  to  the  improvement  of  the  school-bidldings  in  Carrickfergus.  One  of  the  National  .schools  there,  called  the 
Market-place  National  School,  is  in  appearance  one  of  the  most  disroputable  budeUngs  I ever  saw.  On  the 
front  towards  the  Market-place  T counted  eleven  broken  windows,  some  of  them  stuffed  with  paper  to  keep  out 
the  wind,  others  not.  Inside,  it  contains  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  of  which  one  was  full  of  dust  and  dirt 
besides  a heap  of  old  reading  “ cards,”  supplied  by  the  National  Board, ^ otherwise  it  was  entii-ely  untenanted; 
the  other  is  used  at  times  as  a class-room,  especially  for  religious  instruction.  Out  of  tliis  room  rises  n ladder,  up 
whicli  one  mounts  into  a first-floor  room  covering  the  whole  area  of  the  building,  and  used  as  tlie  ordmaiy  school- 
room. It  is  a forlorn  looking  room,  with  some  very  rickety  desks,  on  which  the  master  gravely  remarked, 
that  “ they  shake  quite  too  much,”  as  thou^  a small  oscillation  were  in  itself  not  undesirable.  I should  rather 
have  said  that  on  such  desks  it  was  almost  impossible  for  anyone  to  write,  and  quite  impossible  for  a child  to  leant 
to  write  properly.  Out  of  this  room  auother  ladder  leads  up  to  a large  garret,  by  no  means  proof  against  wind 
and  rain,  and  containing  no  windows,  as  windows  are  generally  understood,  but  only  two  apertures  with 
wooden  shutters.  The  furniture  consisted  of  three  long  low  benclies.  This  is  the  room  in  which  tlie  girls 
are  taught  to  sew.  These  laddei-s,  by  which  the  ascent  to  the  room  is  made,  would  be  dangerous  or  even 
insurmountable  for  young  childi'en,  and  the  duty  is  entailed  on  the  assistant  teacher  of  making  frequent  journeys 
up  and  down  the  steps  to  accomjiany  the  infants  whenever  any  one  of  them  has  to  leave  the  room.  Tlie  spot 
to  which  they  are  then  conducted  is  situated,  strangely  enough,  between  the  front  of  the  buOding  and  the  public 
sti-eet,  in  full  view  of  every  passer-by.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  find  a building  more  entirely  unsuited 
to  educational  uses  than  that  occupied  by  the  Market-place  National  School  in  the  borough  of  Carrickfergu-s. 

51.  Two  other  schools  in  this  town  occupy  premises  very  far  from  satisfactory.  The  Canickfergus  Female 
National  School,  in  Lanoasterian-street,  owns  two  largo  rooms,  one  over  the  other,  which  were  apparently 
obtained  by.the  fusion  of  several  small  houses.  The  upper  portion  only  is  occupied.  It  is  a long,  narrow, 
disjointed  sort  of  a gallery,  in  very  indifferent  repair;  it  is  only  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  widest  part,  and  narrows 
to  about  twelve  feet  at  one  end ; its  length  is  no  less  than  seventy-six  feet.  Beneath  .this,  on  the  ground  floor, 
the  same  area  is  divided  into  two  damp  and  dreary  rooms,  sometimes  utilized  as  jjlay-rooms,  hut  genemlly  quite 
disused.  Once  a boys’  school  was  held  here,  but  that  has  long  been  discontinued ; and  the  girls  are  not 
numerous  enough  to  fill  the  upper  half  of  tlie  buUding.  Here,  too,  the  same  fault  was  to  be  found  with  the 
desks : they  were  all  but  falling  to  pieces,  and  would  alone  make  it  impossible  for  any  girl  ever  to  write  well. 

52.  The  third  school-house,  to  which  I refer,  is  occupied  by  the  Bammills  National  School.  The  building,  as 
mistress  informed  me,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  erected  for  a public-house.  After  serving  in  that  capacity  for 
some  time  it  was  turned  into  a Presbyterian  chapel,  and  eventually,  a year  ago,  into  a National  scliooi.  The 
pulpit  still  stands,  casting  a semi-sacred  cliaracter  over  the  othenvise  very  unimpressive  appearance  of  the  room, 
or  bam  as  it  should  rather  be  called,  for  with  the  exception  of  a partial  wooden  floor,  it  hears  none  of  the 
usual  features  which  distinguLsli  places  of  human  habitation.  The  school  is  a small  one  under  a third  class 
female  teacher ; indeed  no  teacher  of  good  standing  would  ever  accept  a school  held  in  a building  the  very  aspect 
of  which  is  repellent  and  depressing. 

53.  In  Belfast  there  are  not  a few  school-buildings  as  unfit  as  any  in  Carrickfergus.  For  instance,  the  North 
Thomas-street  National  School  ought,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  at  once  proscribed  altogether.  It  is  situated  in  a 
small  court,  just  out  of  the  street.  All  along  the  side  of  the  building,  and  separated  from  it  by  a mere  footpath, 
stands  a row  of  privies  belonging  to  houses  which  rise  up  liighcr  than  the  school  and  effectually  prevent  the 
free  circulation  of  air.  All  the  windows  of  the  school  open  on  this  side  of  the  building,  and  the  dilemma 
continrially  trying  the  patience  of  the  teachers  is  whether  it  be  better  to  open  the  windows  and  admit  the 
unwholesome  stench,  or  to  keep  them  rigidly  closed  and  be  stifled.  Adjoining  tlio  offices  of  the  houses  in  front, 
and  just  outside  one  of  the  windows  of  the  school,  stand  the  offices  belonging  to  the  school,  and  a more 
disgracefully  foul  sight  than  they  presented  it  is  impossible  to  conceive.  I visited  the  school  on  a warm  rainy 
day  in  August,  On  entering  the  ground-floor  room,  which  is  appropriated  to  an  infant  school,  I fo\md  the 
atmosphere  painfully  oppressive ; the  door  was  open,  but  of  five  small  sash  windows,  all  in  one  side  of  the  room,  tuo 
wove  closed.  I asked  the  reason  why  they  were  not  open,  for  the  mistress  complained  that  she  was  suffering  from 
the  foulness  of  the  air.  The  reply  was,  that  one  of  thorn,  being  level  with  one  of  the  rows  on  the  “ galleiy,  could 
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MTer  be  opened  lest  »n  mf»nt  should  fall  out  of  it ; the  other  was  so  dose  to  the  school  offices  that  if  opened  Soaooi  Ace 
t wo  ild  make  the  room  unmhahtable.  The  cbmonsions  of  this  room  gate  a total  of  3,7G0  embio  feet  of  air  oo“°o»™-. 

less  the  space  oceopied  by  a rising  gallety;  thus  the  rate  of  eighty  feet  pet  head  would  give  aocommodation  

consistmg  with  health  to  not  more  than  forty-five  persons.  There  were  present  eighty-one  children  and  three 
teanhera,  and  the  average  attendance  for  the  preceding  quarter  had  been  eighty-six.  To  make  such  a state 
1 “ healthy  a free  circulation  of  aii-  is  indispensable;  but  a thorough  draft  can  never  bo  got,  and  the 

‘ . be  admtted  wafts  m with  it  the  most  nauseous  and  unhealthy  vapours.  Dp  stairs,  where  a 

mixed  boys  and  guls  school  is  held,  there  was  scarcely  any  improvement.  Pour  small  wmdows,  low  down  in 
the  waU,  were  capable  of  bemg  opened  half  way ; these,  as  below,  wore  all  on  one  side,  overlooking  the  offices 
of  iffie  neighbonrmg  housai  In  the  slope  of  the  roof  wore  six  small  windows,  which  of  course  cannot  be  ' 

opened  m wet  weather.  The  master  assured  me  that  the  air  was  never,  in  the  moat  favourable  circumstances, 
otta  than  oppressive  and  that  m the  hottest  weather  he  had  taken  the  lower  windows  out  entn-ely,  and  yet 
to  at  93  . The  worst  periods  of  all  occur  about  six  times  a year  when  the  officesbelonging 

™elv  bmine  ' i*“  f *“  "> ‘■>®  ‘■aJ  ‘i™.  <!>>riag  the  process  the  air  in  the  school  becomes 

vXSTwmtn  b!  ‘•‘a  "PP'a  ™o  about  5,000  toot  (including  the  open  root), 

In  thffi^iol\e^ “t  b”  Porems.  There  weio  present  seventy-four  children  and  fom- teachcii 

solmol  w™  '7??“*"“'  “ without  the  same  impurities  of  atmosphere,  there  is  a National  (2.)  SplefA 

scliooJ  U1  biJier  s-court,  which  is  even  worse  constructed  than  that  in  North  Thomas-street.  The  school  is  held  Ifationfli 
^mr,  T,  O T ^ fioor  :tlie  upper  poition  of  the  building  is  used  for  other  pui^oses.  The  school- 

n'.rt  ■ +l«  at  tlie  longest  part,  and  22  feet  6 inches  broad  at  the  broadest 

1 A ^ content,  as  nearly  as  I could  ascertain  it,  is  from 

tT.  t . -['\\’^eans  of  ventilation  are  two  doors,  windows  on  one  side  of  the  room  only, 

of  ventnation  were  sufficient,  the  room  would  be  fit  for  at  the  most 
teacS  besid^  average  attendance  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  had  been  118,  and  there  were  4 

of  things  exists,  that  is  in  which  the  (SOBridgo  ma 

cubical  content  of  the  room  allows  far  less  than  80  feet  for  each  child  in  attendance.  I will  instance  one  more,  Wtional® 

■ .u  t r^-  soiiool.  Ballymacarrett,  had  an 

attendance  n the  boys  school  of  130  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  The  room  svould  accommodate  70.  Some  relief 
IS  obtauied  by  means  of  a s^ll  space,  nnfioored  and  without  fii^place,  which  has  been  covered  in,  and  is  used 
M a class-room,  but  it  hai-ffiy  deserves  to  be  taken  into  the  account.  Fortunately  the  school  possesses  ample 
play-ioom,  and  in  summer  the  classes  are  chiefly  taught  out  of  doors.  ^ ^ 

6C.  H«re,«8iuv^  many  oases,  pud  ooousion  to  notice  tie  extreme  tonlneas  of  the  offices;  a mild  entiw  by 

ELuo  eri  *S,  ■ O'-"™  r that  they  wore  « duty,"  entirely  fails  to  oharaoterixe  as  it  deseiwes  to  Z the  oS. 

,1  Si™  ’ re  ’'It*  I I am  informad  that  tlere  is  no  system  of  sowemge 

sibf,  ShXtt  ErtiSrcEflEii  ' “"’“p™- 

U ‘f  ”*■  P";'”'"'  “lijept.  by  aajing  of  tie  solool,  in  general,  that  in  a vmy  great  Thu  is . I„- 

nttmbei  of  instances,  both  m town  ^d  cotmtry,  tie  provisiou  made  for  training  up  tie  clildren  to  respect  tie  haft  Geiect  in 
TlJr.  I “ ■P'.P“”S  especidly  of  National  selools— is  aatonislingly  insiSseient.  b;"?! 

the  N E ^ i ^”i  ™ to  tlm  respect  a model,  wliel  it  is  not  nnreesonablo  to  expect  that 

the  National  Board  may  ere  long  think  it  right  to  imitate. 

Stoat  difficulty  is  ever  likely  to  arise  about  ventilation.  Innonntrv:- 
rnSllTv  J ^ i “PPV  *■“'*  “‘“S''-  “P  ''“T  “ P “a  tbo  teachers  are  often  veiw 

un^mg  to  make  proper  use  of  them  opportunities.  But  I not  infrequently  found  that  the  actual  aocomk 
modatlou  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements  of  tlie  English  Committee  of  Counci 

ft,®  Ballyeasborough  National  school— a large  and  flourishing  school  in  the  county  Down—  (1.)  Ba%«s- 

the  cubical  contents  amo-mt  to  about  0,650  ieut,  sufficient  for  eighty-three  persons.  But  there  were  present 
153  children,  besides  five  teachers  and  a workiuistress.  o .;  i l uu 

<50  At  Ball^-illy  National  school,  near  Portado^vn,  the  room  was  completely  blocked  up  with  children  (2.)  Bally- 
standmg  all  ovct  the  passage,  and  prejecting  even  into  the  high  road.  The  master  says  thatin  summerweather 
he  t^hes  chiefly  m the  road,  and  in  bad  weather  it  is  often  impossible  to  do  more  than  just  keep  the  chOdi-en 
quiet,  A new  school-house  is  to  be  erected  shortly.  ^ 

_61.  At  Aldoo  Natioml  s<ffiool,  near  Camckfergus,  the  cubical  content  is  2,816  feet,  which  would  suffice  for  (3.)  Aldoo.  ' 
th^y-seyen  or  tlnrty^ight  chilffi-en.  I found  seventy  in  attendance,  besides  two  teachers. 

6-._  At  Hunter  s-lane  E ational  school,  too,  in  Donaghadee,  which  is  an  exeeedinglysatisfactory school  in  pointof  (i.)  Donagb- 
teachmg,  success  has  been  a,ttained  under  extreme  difficulties  in  respect  of  accommodation.  The  area  of  the  girls’ 
school  IS  eigiteen  feet  by  ttoeen  feet  six  mches,  or  243  squaa-e  feet,  which,  at  the  rate  of  eight  square  feet  for  each 
c«l»ical  content  of  the  room  was  about  2,592  feet,  or  sufficient  for  thirty- 
two  children.  There  were  present  sixty-one,  besides  mistress  and  monitress.  The  hoys’  school  is  rather  larcer 
and  less  full.  A new  school  is,  I understand,  to  be  erected  soon  in  lieu  of  this.  ^ 

fbpv  ■ • ^ “ a country  school  is  that  it  possesses  only  a mud  floor.  In  dry  summer  weather  Mod  floors, 

theie  Ls  no  ebsadv^tage  in  this,  if  only  its  surface  be  tolei-ably  even ; but  generally  it  is  very  far  from 
ven,  and  not  r^^ely,  it  is  so  dotted  over  with  pit-falls  that  gi-eat  circumspection  is  required  as  one  moves  about 
the  room  In  the  winter  these  holes  probably  perform  a useful  service  in  draining  the  wet  from  the  rest  of  the 
floor ; but  their  _purpo.se  m the  summer  is  less  easy  to  divine.  In  winter  there  c,an  be  no  question  that  a 
clamp  clay  floor  is  most  disagreeable  and  deletenous  to  half-clad  shoeless  children,  I can  bear  witness  to  mv 
own  unpleasant  recollections  of  a visit  to  a mud-floored  school  on  a wet  October  day.  Even  with  boots  on  one 
^ forcibly  i^minded  of  the  agiie  as  the  cold  creeps  up  from  one’s  feet,  and  one  begins  to  appreciate  to  the  full 
the  boon  which  Mr  Yere  hosier  has  conferred  on  so  many  hundreds  of  National  school  children  by  providinsr 
them  with  wooden  floors  to  stand  upon.  ^ 

64.  To  put  it  shortly,  tlie  chief  fault  to  be  found  ivith  National  school  buildings  is  this-that  in  towns  they  are 
fia  :^  extemporired  out  of  existing  hovels ; in  country  places  they  ai-e  often  mere  barns,  with  desks  in  them 
faiiU  V ® ^ is  little  or  no  B.undings 

enmJ  Z f I'®  in  point  of  airiness  and  erected  S- 

j^ave  been  sanctioned  by  the  National  Board  for  whicli  aid  should  never  „ 

hare  been  allowed.  Witliout  askmg  for  complete  conveniences,  it  should  be  insisted  that  the  building  be  in 
accordance  with  tlie  laws  of  health,  and  so  placed  and  arranged  that  it  may  be  possible  for  the  work  of  a school 
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School  Ao-  to  go  on  tvifcli  propriety  and  oi-der  in  it.  Wken  tl>e  State  allows  so  much  in  the  form  of  annual  support,  it 

tojQiODATios.  may  fakly  demand  that  the  locality  provide  a room  that  mil  do  justice  to  the  grant. 

66.  One  special  desideratum  deserves  to  he  noticed.  A great  numy  of  the  town  schools  have  no  play-grounds 

Want  of  play-  jmcl  this  want  is  found  in  some  of  the  most  successful  schools  in  Belfast.  Linenhall-street 

’ National  school,  for  instance,  has  not  a square  foot  of  play-ground,  and  little  more  can  be  said  for  Victori^ 

phice  National  school.  Many  have  a mere  yard  of  a few  feet  square,  which  cannot  be  used  for  play,  and  is 
only  available  for  other  puiposes.  Some  schools  more  fortunate  have  what  in  a town  like  Belfast  must  be 
considered  a handsome  provision.  The  Townseud-street  schools,  those  attached^  to  St.  George’s  Church,  in 
High-street,  those  in  Stanhope-street,  and  some  others,  all  have  a space  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  children 
to  recreate  themselves  with  some  sense  of  enjoyment.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Hnss  Chnrcb  school,  and 
the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Barrack-street. 

67.  In  a town  school,  in  which  the  class  of  childi-en  is  low,  and  the  tendency  to  irregularity  and  truancy 
veiy  strong,  the  want  of  a play-ground  becomes  a very  serious  obstacle  to  effective  organization.  At  about 

- . . ‘ mid-day  the  children  ai’e  always  turned  out  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  during  which  they  eat  a piece  of  bread, 

defaultofplay-  they  have  brought  Nvith  them,  andiftherebe  a play-ground  join  in  a game  there.  If  there  bo  no  play- 

grouu  3.  ground  they  turn  out  into  the  street,  and  probably  go  home  for  their  piece  of  bread ; and  many  a child  who 
has  come  in  the  morning  never  rc-appears  in  the  afternoon.  There  aiu,  in  fact,  two  temptations  to  truancy  per 
diem  instead  of  one  ; and  as  the  roll  is  called  before  twelve  o’clock,  absence  in  the  afternoon  passes  unnoticed 
in  the  daily  report  book,  and  the  teacher  has  no  dii-ect  personal  interest  in  the  attendance  after  once  the 
books  have  been  made  up  for  the  day.  , - i ^ 

Accommoda-  68.  In  what  I have  said  about  tlie  kind  of  accommodation  which  the  schools  afford  I have  hitlierto  mstanced 
tion  in  Convent  only  ordinaiy  National  schools.  The  convent  National  schools  that  I saw  all  have  excellent  school-rooms. 
School,  and  play-grounds  of  greater  or  less  extent.  At  the  Armagh  and  Lurgau  convents  the  play-gronuds 

best.  At  the  Belfast  convents,  especially  in  Hamilton-street,  they  are,  as  might  be  expected,  only  lai'ge 
Scliools.  yards,  but  stOl  more  than  most  National  schools  possess. 

69.  The  schools  of  the  Christian  Bretliers  are  all  held  in  good  airy  buildings,  and  in  this  respect  leave  little 
or  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  Clrarcli  70.  Of  the  Chui’cli  schools,  taking  one  with  another,  I should  say  tliat  they  are  neither  better  nor  worec,  in 

.Schools.  respect  of  buildings,  than  oi-dinary  National  schools.  Tliose  that  are  under  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith 

always  have  ample  rooms,  and  are  usually  well  kept.  The  poorer  schools,  uuder  ^e  Church  Education 
Society,  ai-e  of  all  degrees  of  excellence.  Sometimes,  as  at  tlie  Church  schools  in  Carrickfergiis  and  BandalS' 
town,  and  one  or  two  new  schools  in  Belfast,  they  can  compare  with  the  better  class  under  the  National 
Boai-d ; whUe  in  some  country  places  they  ai'e  pictures  of  neglect  and  decay.  One  thing,  however,  can  be 
said  in  favour  of  the  country  Church  schools  imdev  the  Education  Society.  There  ri  seldom  any  fear  about 
the  cubical  contents  being  insufficient  for  the  health  of  the  children ; a score  of  children  genei-ally  have  the 
place  all  to  themselves.  , , . c 

- • • 71.  To  return  to  the  general  subject  of  school  accommodation,  my  belief  is — First,  that  a dencieney  oi  accom- 

modation of  some  kind  or  other  is  exceedingly  im-e,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be  non-existent.  Secondly,  that 
a very  considerable  part  of  the  existing  accommodation,  whether  in  National  or  Church  schools,  is  very  bad, 
and  quite  unfitted  for  educational  work.  Thirdly,  that  the  fault  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  is  that  t e 
work  of  education  is  too  much  subdivided.  Schools  are  got  up  promiscuously  without  concert  one  with  another, 
but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  rivalry;  and  the  effect  is  that  a lot  of  small,  cheap,  inferior  schools  are  doing  the 
work  that  would  be  better  and  even  more  economically  done  by  a few  large  schools.  This  is  equally  trae  of 
town  and  country.  , • i i j r xu  xr 

now  far  the  72-  The  remedy  is  easier  or  more  difficult  in  proportion  as  the  work  is  more  or  less  m the  hands  oi  the  J>a- 

NationalBoard  tional  Boai’d.  In  Belfast,  and  in  the  comities  of  Down  and  Antrim,  the  National  system  so  vastly  prepon- 

might  remedy  derates  over  all  other  agencies  that  the  reform  requii-ed  is  an  internal  one  only.  The  Boanl  should  set  to 

the  e\  ils.  ^(rork  to  fuse  and  amalgamate  its  small  competing  schools.  I am  aware  that  a difficulty  would  con- 

nexion with  non-vested  schools,  which  are  the  property  of  private  individuals,  and  over  which  tlm^  Board 
exercises  but  partial  rights.  Still  the  path  to  negotiation  lies  open,  and  the  Boai-d  has  a lo^  stanch,  irom 
which  it  might  act  between  rival  patrons  of  schools.  In  the  county  Armagh  the  difficulty  is  of  a different 
nature.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  tliere  are  too  many  National  schools  there ; but  education  is  quite  as  much 
subdivided  through  the  rival  action  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  that  Society  te 
merge  itself  in  the  present  National  system,  and  therefore,  as  things  are,  the  Board  is  powerless  to  remedy 
the  evil. 
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Section  II. — School  Attendance. 

73.  The  subject  to  be  treated  of  under  this  head  depends,  in  the  main,  on  two  elements  ; the  duration  of 
school  life  and  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of  the  attendance.  If  every  child  within  given  limits  of  school 
life,  were  in  daily  attendance  at  school,  the  system  would  be  so  fai-  perfect.  If  by  any  external  causes  some 
be  cut  short  in  their  school  life,  and  removed  from  school  altogether,  the  system  is  incomplete  only  in  so 
far  as  these  paiticular  children  are  withdrawn  from  its  sphere  of  operation.  A furtlier  element  of  incomplete- 
ness is  introduced  if  even  those  who  are  not  so  withdra-wn  attend  school  but  fitfully  and  irregularly. 

74.  Both  these  causes  are  largely  affecting  the  operations  of  National  education  in  Ireland.  In  Belfast,  where 
the  demand  for  juvenile  labour  is  gi-eat,  a large  number  of  children  are  withdrawn  at  an  early  age,  to  earn  a 
few  shillings  in  connexion  with  different  departments  of  tmde.  The  girls  are  attracted  cliiefly  by  the  demand 
for  “ doffers”  in  the  spinning  mills ; the  boys  arc  employed  by  the  shops  to  run  errands  and  delis  er  goods. 
"Work  in  the  mills  is,  by  virtue  of  the  Factory  Acts,  combined  witli  a half-time  attendance  at  school  for  m 
children  below  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  doffers,  therefore,  though  drafted  off  into  the  great  body  of  the 
working  community,  are  returned  to  the  schools  by  force  of  law ; the  rest,  when  once  they  have  been  taken  in  o 
employment,  are  for  the  most  part  lost  to  the  schools,  until  at  a more  advanced  ago  self-interest  may  induce 
them  to  try  to  recover  at  a night-school  what  they  have  sacrificed  in  their  childJiood.  It  see^  clear  mn 
nothing  short  of  legal  restrictions  can  avail  to  protect  children  in  a thriving  mercantile  town  from  the  attracuons 
to  early  employment  which  everywhere  surround  them.  In  exchanging  soliool  for  work  they  are  but  supplying 
an  ever-present  demand;  and  as  long  as  the  demand  is  allowed  to  assert  itself  without  restraint,  so  loiig  wj 
there  be  parents  who  will  gladly  sacrifice  the  education  which  they  value  little,  for  the  shillings^  winch  t ey 
value  much.  No  doubt  the  state  of  things  which  has  hitherto  existed  will  bo  very  much  modified  in  process  o 
time,  by  the  operation  of  the  recent  Workshop  Act,  which  places  young  children  employed  in  any  kmd  oi  wor  s 
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wdei  protection  analogous  to  tiat  provided  by  tbe  Factory  Acts  for  those  employed  in  factories.  But  as  yet  School 

S-f  Lnooi  t °fi  from  tliis  enactment,  the  very  existence  of  which,  indeed,  lid  AriEiroAsca. 

not  appear  to  be  at  all  generally  known.  ’ 

"""t  legislation,  however,  is  very  apparent.  At  one  of  the  night-schools  in  the  town,  instance  of . 

hS  7f  T ° T"1  ^ that  Do/attrding 

he  Jiad  been  employed  for  four  y^rs,  t%velve  hours  a day,  in  a biscuit  factory,  and  during  this  time  had  never  ^^eht  school. 

been  able  to  attend  any  but  a night-school.  Until  he  wa,s  eight  years  old  he  had  attended  Keul^street  National 

^ool,  where  acceding  to  ns  own  account,  he  had  been  in  a fourth  book  class,  and  had  reached  compound 

division  xn  arithmetic.  As  he  was  a very  intelligent  boy,  I dai-e  say  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  statement^  His 

work  conipe  led  hull  to  rise  at  hours  varying  from  1.30  to  5,  a.h,,  and  as  soon  as  his  twelve  hours  were  up  he 

was  flee  to  leave.  Dming  the  summer,  while  no  night  schools  are  in  operation,  he  has  had  no  schooling  at  all 

to  "^HeT  t ® of  keeping  up  his  knowledge ; but  this  he  has  failed 

Srif  ^ ^ ^ If  ^ ? into  the  second  reading  book,  which  he  read  to  me  veiy  indifferently,  and  has  forgotten 

alrnost  all  Ins  arithmetic.^  His  pale  _ face  and  tued  eyes,  which  could  scarcely  bear  the  glare  of  the  mis-light 

imder  which  all  his  reading  and  ^itiiig  had  to  be  done,  were  his  best  excuse  for  his  relapse  into  imorance’ 

His  case  is  the  case  of  many  m Belfast,  with  this  difference : that  less  inteDigent  boys  wmild  have^ad  less 
q^^\y^  forgotten  what  they  had  learnt  more 

76.  It  would  be  well  if  the  early  withdrawal  to  Vork  were  the  only  complaint  to  be  made  about  the  extent  of  Tlic  greater 
pnma^  education  in  Belfast.  _ Unfortunately  it  is  but  a small  part  of  the  ^tter,  and  it  is  one  which  recent  diffioK 
legislation  -i^l,  in  course  of  time,  do  much  to  correct  The  graver  difficulty  is  how  to  deal  ivith  those  who  have 
no  such  valid  reason  to  assi^  for  their  absence  from  school-the  large  class  of  nominal  but  irregular  scbool-goere.  SS 

77  lu  exammmg  the  statistics  of  National  schools,  one  is  struck  by  the  enormous  dispropoi-tion  betwL  tlie  itTs  w 

“To  Jr.t  f^yohool  rolls  and  the  number  of  childien  one  finds  actually  presL.  The  diff  en  e p p n 7 

represente  the  amount  of  uTegiilanty  for  the  day,  and  a most  poi-tentous  waste  of  opportunities  is  therebv  dis-  tetweea  names 
closed.  Very  rarely,  and  oidy  in  the  best  schools,  attended  to  a large  extent  by  children  of  the  lower  iffiddle 
class,  and  in  which  a fan- fee  is  regularly  paid,  cUd  I find  the  attendance  to  exceed  70  per  cent,  of  the  number  att^Snee 
on  the  rell.  The  highest  per-centages  I met  ivith  in  Belfast  were  76-9  at  Eglinton-street  National  school,  and 
76  5 at  Linenliall-street  National  scliool ; these  were  in  the  autumn,  when  the  attendance  is  as  good  as  at  anv 
tune  m the  year.  Some  of  the  schools  wliich  I visited  in  July,  or  early  in  August,  had  not  the&  full  comple- 
ment in  attendance,  because  at  that  time  of  the  year  a good  deal  of  non-attendance  arises  through  the  attrec- 
tions  of  the  seaside  at  Bangor  and  the  neighbourhood.  The chadren  were  “at the  shore,”  I was  constantly 
told;  tlie  meaning  of  which  was  that  they  went  down  daily  to  some  point  on  the  coast  of  the  loiivh  bv 
cheap  tas  from  Belfast.  Of  coui-se  it  is  only  those  who  are  in  tolerably  comfortable  circumstances  thS;  can 
afionl  this , but  -wages  for  skilled  artisans  are  high,  and  a sober  workman  need  never  want  in  Belfast  The  list 
of  schools  which  I append,  vnth  the  numbers  of  their  scholars  on  roll  and  in  attendance,  comprises  schools  vis- 
ited at  -very  vanoiis  penods,  from  July  to  November.  If  in  some  cases  I have,  for  the  reason  iust  assigned 
obtained  a somewhat  lower  per-centage  tlian  would  have  been  disclosed  at  a later  date,  I have  in  othera  sot 
Hr  schools  ever  attain  to;  and,  on  the  whole,  these  present  a fair  sample  of 

Beltast  National  scliools,  mduding  some  of  the  best.  I omit  schools  attended  by  factory  cluldren  as 
their  case  is  peculiar,  and  I have  included  no  separate  infant  schools;  but  at  both  the  convent  schools 
mfante  are  received  and  included  in  one  general  total  with  the  other  girls.  The  lowest  per-centage,  52-1 
belongs  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ISational  school  at  Ballymacarrett,  under  the  management  of  the  Rev  u’ 

Com«y.  P.r..rfiBremy™ttookpkceona^^  „ Wedne.d«,y.  ,mder  di-omnstanoes  as 

favourable  to  attendance  as  could  be  desired.  as 


Numljcr 

EoU. 


School. 


Twelve  Ordis.iet  Natioxal  Schools. 

Ashmore-street 

Bridge-end, 

Clifton-strcet, 

Earl-street, 

Eglinton-street,  .... 

Lmonliall-street,  .... 

May-street, 

North  Thomas-street, 

Old  Lodge-road,  .... 

Townsend-street,  .... 

Trinity-street, 

Vietoria-place 

Two  Convent  National  Schools. 
Crumlin-road  (Infants’  included), 
Hamilton-stroet,  .... 


' July  28,  . 
September  23,  . 
September  16,  . 
August  JOandll, 
October  I , 
November  9, 
August  12, 
August  26, 
September  17,  : 
November  11, 
September  1 6,  . 
July  28.  . 


September  1 & 2, 
August  28, 


Table  showing 

attendance  at 
National 
schools  in  Bel- 
fast 


78.  These  14  schools,  then,  had  2,620  cbildrenin  attcndanceoiit  of  4,213  on  theirbooks,  or  62-1  per  cent.  I Avera^eat- 

beliove  this  result  would  not  be  improved  if  I had  been  able  to  extend  it  to  all  the  National  scliools  in  Belfast,  tendance  in 
In  the  Church  schools  that  I saw,  the  attendance  bore  scai-cely  so  high  a proportion  to  the  number  on  the  rolls  62-1 

os  it  did  at  tlie  National  scliools ; but  at  the  two  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  special  reasons  which  I i 

ahall  refer  to  when  I come  to  speak  of  tliese  schools,  the  attendance  falls  but  little  short  of  the  complete  number 
on  the  rolls ; in  their  two  schools  combined  it  was  90  per  cent,  of  the  full  number.  Putting  their  two  schools 
out  of  the  calculation,  we  liave  the  broad  fact  that  in  the  rest  of  the  primary  schools,  tested  by  a selection  containing 
fan-  specimens  of  the  whole,  and  including  some  of  the  largest  and  most  successful  schools  in  the  town,  out  of 
every  100  children  whose  names  ai-e  on  the  school  rolls,  only  62  are  present  on  a given  day ; the  remaining  38  are 
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In  Belfast  some 
8,000  diiUren 
daily  absent 
from  scliool. 


Attcodanoe  hi 
smaller  towns 
and  rural  dls- 


— -wliere  1 TIio  sti-eets  of  Belfast  can  answer  for  most  of  them.  At  any  time  of  the  day,  let  it  be  eleven  or  twelve 
o’clock  when  the  schools  are  fullest,  scores  of  children  are  to  be  seen  idling  about,  careless  and  uncared  for,  able 
and  rekv  no  doubt  to  be  gatliered  into  the  schools  under  the  mildest  pressure,  but  left  to  follow  the  whm  of  the 
moment,  because  the  parents  are  too  neglectful  to  exercise  that  authority  which  the  public  good  demands  should 

be  exercised  over  tliem.  . . i • -o  m 

79  men  extended  over  the  whole  of  Belfast,  the  calculation  gives  a result  of  melancholy  significance.  Thei'e 
were'unwards  of  13  00(J  children  in  attendance  on  the  25th  of  June,  1868,  at  the  Belfast  primary  schools ; if 
these  wre  62  per  cent,  of  the  whole  niunber  of  school  children  on  the  rolls,  there  must  be  some  8,000  children 
who  every  day  ai-e  either  kept  from  the  school  or  stay  away  of  tlieir  own  accoi-d,  in  this  town.  At  the  Christian 
Brotliei-s’  schools  the  absentees  are  about  1 0 per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  If  the  same  regularity  were  attorned 
in  all  the  Belfast  schools,  the  daily  attendance,  instead  of  being  some  13,000,  would  rise  to  19,000,  and  the 
absentees  instead  of  being  8,000  would  be  but  2,000.  That  such  au  accession  to  the  school  attendance  in  Belfast 
is  po^ible  it  is  uni-easoaable  to  doubt.  The  State  cannot,  indeed,  create  for  itself  the  mflueuces  which  are  tlie 
strength  of  the  Chi-istian  Brothers  in  the  regulation  of  theii-  schools.  Religious  enthusiasm  on  tlie  part  of  the 
teachers  and  preferential  support  from  the  clergy  do  for  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  what  no  mere  perfection  of 
machinery  can  produce  elsewhere.  The  sentiment  of  devotion  and  personal  attachment  cannot  be  generated  by 
Act  of  Parliament  nor  is  it  possible  that  every  school  sliould  monopolize  the  choicest  boys  in  the  town ; but 
that  another  set  of  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  mass  of  the  people  by  legislative  enactment, 
^,,.1  may  eventually  produce  the  same  statistical  results  in  school  attendance,  may  fairly  be  hoped. 

80  Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  suggestions  for  improvement  which  were  made  to  me  by  many  persons  with 
^ whom  I communicated,  it  will  be  well  to  see  how  the  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  andmimral  districts  are 

circumstanced,  and  whether  they  will  do  anything  to  redeem  the  picture  presented  by  the  statistics  of  Belt^t 
: 81  At  Ne-wtowuards  and  at  Lurgan  I give  the  figures  for  every  National  school  in  the  place,  excepting  m cither 

case  the  model  school.  At  Carrickfergus,  besides  the  model  school,  I omit  one  National  school  which  I did  not 
visit.  At  Comber  the  two  National  schools  command  the  whole  town,  the  school  under  the  Board  of  Ei'usmus 
Smith  being  closed. 


Canickiei'gus. 


Comber. 


ilewtoiTiianlf. 


Scnooi.. 

Date 

Number  onRoll. 

Number  present. 

Por-centage. 

Carrickfergus. 

56-9 

Barnmills  Rational  School, 

Sept. 

10 

79 

Sept. 

18 

114 

65'7 

_ 

•90-9 

hlinorca-placc  ,, 

Sept. 

■ 

137 

65-7 

|Oct. 

30 

149 

98 

Do.  No.  2,  . 

Sept. 

28 

132 

104 

Tvr^nv 

Convent  National  School, 

Oct. 

27 

336 

186 

55-3 

Oct. 

26 

177 

Nov. 

4 

110 

64 

N niT 

2 

105 

63 

■\Vatson’s-laue  „ 

Nov. 

2 

213 

.146 

Newtownards. 

t64'4 

Newtownards  National  School, 

- 

t288'9 

tl86-3 

Do.  Female  ,, 

Sept. 

29 

127 

85 

Uct. 

6 

182 

Sept. 

30 

133 

55 '6 

Zion-place  „ 

Sept. 

30 

106 

71 

• ATOrage  for  August.  t Ayerage  for  year  ending  June,  18S8. 


Average 
attendance  61 

names  on  roll, 
In  country, 
average  about 
GO  per  cent 


Less  than  two- 
thirds  in  daily 
attendance  at 
National 
Schools. 
Attendance  in 

Sohuole. 


82.  These  fitmres  give  the  following  aggergate  per-centoges  of  attendance  on  the  whole  number  on  the  rolls, 
namely,  in  Carrickfergus  59-2 ; in  Comber  7T8;  in  Lurgan  56-7 ; in  Newtownards  63-2.  In  the  four  towns 
combined  it  is  61,  a figure  which  presents  no  improvement  on  the  experience  of  Belfast, 

83.  Lastly,  it  may  suffice  to  say  of  the  schools  in  rural  districts,  that  their  case  is  at  least  no  better  than  that  of 
the  towns,nor  yet  does  it  appear  to  be  much  worse.  The  statistics  I gathered  from  20  of  the  National  schools  which 
I visited  in  outlying  places,  not  in  large  villages,  give  2,510  children  on  the  roDs,  and  1501  in  attendance,  or  nearly 
60  per  cent.  These  schools  were  visited  at  various  times  in  the  months  of  September  and  October,  and  at  a few  of 
them  the  attendance  had  been  reduced  by  the  commencement  of  the  potato  digging ; this  was  only  in  the  case  of 
schools  in  the  county  Ai-ma^h.  The  names  of  the  twenty  schools  I have  taken  into  account  are — in  the  county 

Anfpim Ballyutoag,  BeUahill;  Cogrey  Mills,  Doagh,  Kdroot,  North  Taylorstoivn,  and  South  Taylors- 

toivn.  The  attendance  in  these  eight  schools  was  541  out  of  884  on  the  rolls,  or  6L2  per  cent.  In  the 

county  Down Ballyea.sborough,  Clandeboye,  Crawfordsbum,  and  Dundonald.  Tlie  attendance  was  309  out  of 

462  on  the  rolls,  or  60-8  per  cent.  In  the  county  Armagh — Aghaeommon,  Aghanlig,  Ballywilly,  Blackwater- 
town,  Blundell’s  Grange,  Denytrasna,  Tullysarren,  and  TuUymore,  in  which  651  were  present  out  of  1,164  on 
the  rolls,  or  nearly  56  per  cent.  The  highest  proportion  was  72’8  at  Ballyeasborougli,  and  three  others  had 
upwards ’of  70  per  cent,  in  attendance.  The  lowest  was  at  TuUymore,  36'2  per  cent.,  reduced  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  potato-digging  season. 

84.  It  seems  then  that  on  the  whole,  taking  town  -with  country,  the  National  schools  succeed  in  attracting  daily 
within  their  walls  something  less  than  two-thirds  of  thoir  nominal  scholars. 

85.  In  the  Church  schools  in  small  towns  and  country  villages  the  per-centage  of  daily  attendance  is  often 
higher  than  in  the  National  schools.  This  is  due  partly  to  the  more  frequent  rectification  of  the  school  roll  which 
is  practised  in  some  of  these  schools,  and  partly,  in  the  case  of  especially  good  schools,  to  the  personal  interest 
taken  by  the  iucumbent  and  his  famUy.  By  means  of  small  rewards,  in  the  foim  either  of  clothing  or  of  money 
prizes,  inducements  are  held  out  which  the  parents  cannot  resist ; and  generally  it  may  bo  conceded  that  while 
pressure  or  pereuaeion  in  some  form  or  another  is  required  to  secure  regular  attendance,  the  advajitoge  is  likely 
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to  1)6  rather  with  the  Church  than  the  State  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  inferior  Church  schools  hold  theii-  School 
cliildren  bj  an  exceedingly  ■weak  tie.  As  soon  as  potato  digging  commences  in  the  county  Armagh  many  of  ^^endakce. 
the  Church  schools  ai’e  almost  emptied  forthwith. 

86.  I have  mentioned  Tullymore  National  school  as  ha'ving  had  its  attendance  reduced  to  36 '2  per  cent,  of 

its  number  on  roll  at  this  season.  Its  neighbour  and  rival,  the  Aughatarragh  Church  school,  only  two  or  Aughatarragli 
three  minutes’  walk  distant,  had  on  the  same  day  only  8 children  present  out  of  49. 

87.  At  Eglisli  Church  school,  where  the  roll  for  September  contsiiued  48  names,  the  attendance  on  October  Kiriish 
21st  was  11. 

88.  Even  these  instances  were  exceeded  in  absurdity  by  the  TullygaUy  Church  school,  near  Lurgan,  which  TuUygally, 

I visited  before  the  potato  digging  had  commenced,  but,  as  it  happened,  on  Lurgan  market  day.  The 

master  had  85  children  on  his  books,  and  an  ample  though  roughly  equipped  school-room  to  hold  them 
in.  At  a quarter  to  eleven  o’clock  he  had  exactly  5 children  present.  Roused  by  my  unexpected  visit, 
he  at  once  despatched  a boy  or  two  to  tell  Johnny  this  and  Jemmy  that  to  come  to  school;  and 
so  briskly  were  his  directions  carried  out  that  by  half-past  eleven  he  had  assembled  1 6 children  for  me.  He 
expressed  great  regret  that  I had  not  given  him  notice  of  my  coming.  If  I had  done  so,  he  would  have  had 
the  whole  85  children  ready  to  meet  me.  I sugg^ted  that  he  should  take  his  notice  now,  and  have  them 
assembled  the  next  day ; but  he  had  e'vidently  not  reckoned  upon  the  possibility  of  a second  visit,  and  speedily 
retracted  his  hasty  promise. 

89.  The  highest  pei'-centage  of  attendance  among  the  Church  scliools  was  at  the  school  under  the  Board  of  Lougbgall. 
Erasmus  Smith  at  Loughgall,  where  it  amoimted  to  76 '6  of  the  number  on  the  roll.  I omit  the  Drelincourt 
Charity  School  at  Armagh,  where  there  is  an  endowment  pro'viding  clothes  for  all  who  attend  satisfactorily. 

Disregarding  the  higli.  attendance  (88'8  per  cent)  there,  and  also  the  other  extreme  presented  by  such 

schools  as  those  at  Aughatarragh  and  EglLsh,  I take  the  following  ten  Church  schools  in  the  smaller  towns  and 
in  country  places,  namely,  at  Antrim,  Armagh  (the  “ Mall  School”),  Bangor  (the  “ Lodge  School  ” and  the 
“ Boys’  Parochial  School”),  Carrickfergus,  Derryadd,  Kilmore,  Elinnegoe,  Loughgall  (these  fo'ur  in  the  county 
Armagh),  and  Randalstown.  They  had  953  children  on  their  books  and  621  in  attendance  during  my  visits ; 
this  is  equal  to  65'1  per  cent.  The  list  includes  some  of  the  best  Church  schools  I saw  anywhere,  and  by  itself 
gives  a result  slightly  more  favourable  than  that  obtained  in  the  case  of  National  schools.  I need  hardly  say 
that  if  the  ruck  of  the  Chimch  schools  were  brought  into  the  calculation  the  state  of  things  would  be  reversed ; 
but  as  I saw  some  of  these  last  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  it  is  best  for  tbe  purpose  of  comparison  to 
leave  them  out  of  the  reckoning  altogether. 

90.  The  general  conclusion  then  is  that  in  the  gi-eat  body  of  primary  schools,  whether  of  the  National  or  of  Average 

the  Church  type,  the  attendance  at  any  one  time  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  number  on  the  rolls,  and  falls  attendance  in 
very  frequently  far  below  that  rate ; tliat  an  attendance  amounting  to  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  is  1“'* , 

■exceedingly  mre,  aud  one  of  about  half  only  is  not  uncommon.  to  eth« * 

91.  This  unsatisfactory  state  of  things  attracts  much  attention  both  on  the  part  of  managers  and  teachers,  EfmedTesfor 
nnd  various  means  are  resoi-ted  to  and  many  more  suggested  by  which  a remedy  is  proposed  to  be  applied,  irregularity  at- 
Ko  fai-  as  plans  liave  been  reduced  to  practice  they  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  operation  at  Chinch  schools,  and  tempted  in 
for  this  reason,  that  the  Anglican  cler^,  who  manage  them,  throw  the  whole  weight  of  their  influence  and 

resources  to  swell  the  attendance  at  their  schools.  The  methods  to  which  they  resort  are  chiefly  those : ' 

First,  they  abolish  fees,  so  that  no  child  need  begin  the  week  badly  if  it  have  not  a penny  forthcoming ; 
secondly,  they  iustitute  systems  of  small  rewards,  partly  in  the  form  of  gifts  of  money,  pai-tly  in  clothes, 
supplied  either  gratuitously  or  at  a reduced  cost ; thirdly,  they  ici  some  cases  give  a small  daily  supply  of  food 
to  all  who  come.  The  priueiple  throughout  is  to  tempt  or  even  to  bribe  the  childi-en  to  come. 

92.  In  the  National  schools  none  of  these  means  are  as  a rule  adopted,  excepting  only  that  the  fee  is  sometimes  lu  National 
dispensed  -with.  In  the  National  school  it  is  usually  by  the  teacher,  who  finds  it  his  interest  to  get  children  to  Schools, 
eome,  that  inducements  are  offered ; whereas  in  Church  schools  this  duty  is  undertaken  more  completely  by  the 
managei-s.  The  teacher,  of  course,  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  dispense  clothes  or  gifts,  and  aU  he  can  do  is  to 

remit  his  fees,  and  solicit  the  parents  to  send  their  children.  Many  a teacher,  whose  school  is  not  full,  acts  in 
this  manner ; but  as  he  ob-viously  does  it  rather  in  liis  own  interest  than  that  of  the  children,  the  efiect  of  this 
form  of  inducement  is  injurious  and  degrading. 

93.  I am  not  sure  that  much  more  can  be  said  for  the  method  pursuedinthe  Church  schools.  It  appeals  to  the  Unsatisfactory 

mercenaiy  and  self-interested  motives  of  the  parente.  In  their  eyes,  the  matter  takes  the  form  of  a bargain,  in  of  the 

which  either  pai-ty  gives  and  takes  something.  “ If  you  engage  to  give  my  chUd  a petticoat  at  the  end  of  the 

year,  I will  engage  that  you  may  teach  her  to  read  the  New  Testament  for  so  many  days  in  the  interval.” 

Such  is  the  view  the  parent  takes  of  the  matter,  and  the  form  of  the  bargain  is  not  calculated  to  enhance  his 
•estimate  of  the  value  of  the  teaoliiug  secured  by  it. 

94.  I received  veiyni'mierous  replies  to  an  inquiry  which  I circulated  in  my  district,  inviting  suggestions  for  Suggestions 
improvement  of  school  attendance.  Eleven  gentlemen  were  in  favour  of  a system  of  rewai-ds  for  regular  attend-  by 
ance — the  plan  actually  followed  in  many  Church  schools.  Of  the  eleven,  eight  were  clergymen  of  the  Estab-  '"“"“us  “jorres- 
lished  Church,  one  a Pi-esbyterian  clergyman,  and  two  wei-e  laymen.  The  suggestion,  thei-efore,  is  little  more 

than  an  advocacy  by  sever^  clergymen  of  a method  which  they  actually  put  in  practice,  and  the  failure  of 
wliieh,  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  has  been  already  demonstrated  To  a knowledge  of  this  faiiui-e,  and 
to  a comdotion  that  the  plan  is  unsound  in  principle,  may  no  doubt  be  ascribed  the  very  small  number  of  advo- 
cates which  it  finds  to  support  it. 

95.  In  a less  direct  form,  to  which  the  objection  in  point  of  principle  would  not  apply,  a plan  of  rewards  for  1.  To  return 

attendance  may  perhaps  be  made  efficacious.  At  Madden  Chureh  school,  near  Armagh,  the  plan  adopted  is,  or  part  of 
that  on  Monday  morning  every  child  brings  a penny,  which  the  master  takes  into  his  charge  : at  the  end  of  the  * 

week,  if  the  child  has  been  regular,  the  penny  is  returned — ^if  not,  it  is  forfeited.  In  this  way  the  school  is 

made  free  to  regulai-  attendants,  and  costs  a penny  a week  to  those  who  come  iiTegulai-ly,  and  the  plan  is  said 
to  work  well.  A somewhat  similai-  plan  is  mentioned  to  me  by  the  Bishop  of  Do-wn  and  Connor  and  Dromore, 
who,  while  expressing  his  belief  that  the  exaction  of  fees  does  much  to  check  irregulai-ity,  suggests  that  at  the 
close  of  each  quarter,  a portion  of  their  fees  should  be  returned,  in  the  way  of  premiums,  to  those  whose 
attendance  liad  been  most  regulai-.  The  difference  between  the  principle  of  this  suggestion  and  that  of  the 
plan  previously  noticed  is  this.  In  the  one  case,  not  only  ai-e  no  fees  exacted,  but  the  obligation  is  presumed 
to  lie  the  other  way,  and  the  schools  pay  tlie  children  for  coming  to  be  taught.  In  the  other  case,  the  chiidren 
are  given  to  underetaud  that  schooling  is  a thing  that  has  to  be  paid  for,  but  the  more  they  Imve  of  it,  the 
cheaper  it  is. 

90.  A few  of  my  coiTespondents  think  they  see  a remedy  in  a system  of  gratuitous  instruction,  combined  with  2.  To  make 
an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  That  the  latter  measure  would  do  much  to  correct  the  eapriciousness 

II.  2 B wMlygra- 
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of  tie  pleoent  ottenattoe,  I Jo  not  donli.  As  long  as  Fntional  to„l,ers  aro  depondont  on  tLe  nnmbor  of  ohil- 
di-en  amending  then  schools  for  theh  position  noth  the  National  Board,  so  long  ivill  the  children,  amid  tile 
mnltitad.  Schools,  play  off  one  teachoi-  against  another,  and  indulge  any  inomentaiy  piqne,  hy  absence  or 
chmeo  of  school  To  strengthen  the  position  of  the  teacher  m dealmg  iinth  the  parents  is  most  desn-able 
But  wliether  gratuito\is  education  -wUl  haTe  any  effect  in  promoting  regulm-  attendance  w.aiquestion  on 
Xiny  experience  aaid  oT.scmmtion  prompts  the  gi-avest  doubts.  The  great  majority  of  those  whom  1 had  the 
opportumW  of  consulting,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  a gi-atuitous  system,  both  on  e^cal  and  economical 
srrounds ; and,  moreover,  its  efhcacy  to  secure  regular  attendance  has  ali-eady  been  tested  by  tiie  Church 
schools,  and  then-  experience  ought,  as  it  appeai-s  to  me,  to  be  conclusive'  against  the  prospects  of  such  an 

expe^nm^t  r the  suggestions  I received,  embodied  some  form  of  compulsion  by  law.  This 

view  of  4e  matter  is  taken  by  sixty-four  gentlemen  belonging  to  various  denominations,  some  of  them  cleip-mcn, 
some  laymen,  who  all  replied  to  my  inquiiy  to  the  effect  that  no  plan  short  of  compulsion  would  really  meet 
and  srrapple  irith  the  evil.  Some  ask  for  simple  direct  compulsion,  in  the  foim  perhaps,  as  one  clergyman 
siu^ffests  of  a fine  to  be  infiicted  on  the  parent  of  any  child  found  idling  instead  of  attendmg  school.  Some 
would  put  it  in  the  nulder  form  of  a small  educational  tax,  levied  upon  all,  whether  tlie  chfidren  attend  school 
or  not.  Many,  who  do  not  go  the  Ml  length  of  dii-ect  compulsion,  would  see  the  same  effect  produced  mdi- 

rectly' by  means  of  a univemal  educational  test,  previous  to  emplojTueut  in  labour.  . ,.,.i  r- 

98  I do  not  apprehend  that  it  falk  within  my  duty  to  discuss  the  general  question  of  the  desirability  of 
cominJsory  edbcition.  I wild  atler  limit  myself  to  sffiiming  tira  filets ; fimt,  tlmt  otber  pims  me  bemg 
8 constantly  tried,  and  no  one  of  them  has  yet  been  successful ; secondly,  that  so  _fai-  as  I •\vas  able  to  gather  toe 

mind  of  the  educated  community  in  my  district,  the  balance  of  opinion  wiis  mcl^g  m toe  chrection  of  either  . 

dii-ect,  or  at  least  indii'ect,  compulsion.  On  indii-ect  compulsion  I would  make  tins  furtoer  remark.  Tim  pnn- 
ciple  of  it  is  already  acted  upon  in  the  Factory  Acte ; tliis  has  brought  the  people  of  Belfast  to  look  a little  furth^, 
and  see  whether,  the  pi-inciple  being  admitted,  its  appHcation  cordd  not  he  made  more  perfect.  If  the  law  has  anglit 
to  send  a child  to  school  as  a condition  of  its  employment  in  a mill,  has  it  not  also  a nght  to  rotose  it  emxJoyment 
unless  it  can  pass  a minimum  test  of  knowledge?  And  if  the  principle  of  school  attendance  during  eiuploymmt 
is  extended  as  it  has  been  extended,  to  workshops,  might  not  the  same  test  be  employed  there  too  J aa^  'li 
there,  then  also  universally  as  an  indispensable  condition  to  permanent  employment  of  f^y  kmd  ? The  eomplamt 
of  all  toe  FactoiT  school  teachers  iu  Belfast  is  that  they  can  do  little  good  with  the  half  tune  chdtoen 
because  they  come  to  them  so  grossly  ignorant  at  fii-st;  hundreds  of  children  would  begin  to  attend  school  there 
ivito  a will  if  theii-  parents  knew  that  age  was  not  the  only  legal  qualification  for  entry  mto  too  mills  lliat 
parents  would  regard  an  educational  test  as  a hardship,  if  it  wero  presented  to  them  m toe  fom  of  a stop 
preliminary  to  advancement  in  life,  and  pecuniarj'  benefit,  does  not  appear  at  all  likely ; they  will  not  ^idge 
toe  ti-ouble  of  sending  then-  children  to  school,  if  they  believe  it  -will  pay  them  well  to  do  Halt  the 
irregularity  of  attendance  arises  from  tiie  indifference  of  parents  to  a matter  from  which  they  do  not  clearly 
perTeive  that  any  direct  benefit  will  accroe.  Bring  tiie  conviction  home  to  them  that  education  pays,  and  hall 
the  difficulty  is  surmoimted.  , ■ • , .l?  xi  ^ 

99.  An  eminent  statesman  has  lately  expressed  his  di-ead  of  asystem  of  compulsion  in  education  ontoegroimd, 
others,  that  it  might  lead  to  a sentiment  of  repugnance,  and  that  to  associate  education  -with  any  tlimg 

oppressive  or  irksome  might  go  a long  way  to  make  all  education  unpopular.  A system  of  radu-ect  compulsion 
which  would  associate  education  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  prospects  of  worldly  advancement,  would  not 
only  avoid  the  difficulty  suggested,  hut  would  irromote  the  very  opposite  sentiment.  „ , , m . 

100.  "Wito  respect  to  toe  details  of  an  educational  test,  and  its  practical  feasibility,  it  should  he  recollected  that 
the  vast  network  of  National  schools  in  Ireland  would  render  the  operation  far  more  certain  and  the  test  far 
more  unifoim  than  would  be  the  case  in  a country  so  unevenly  educated  as  England.  _ 

101.  I append  some  statistical  calculations,  to  show  what  proportion  of  toe  population  belongs  to  the  school- 
ffoing  class  in  this  district,  and  what  proportion  is  in  actual  daily  attendance. 

^ 102  (1)  I hegm  with  Belfast.  Its  population  in  1861,  was  120,554,  of  whom  29,639  belonged  to  toe  Estab- 
lished Church,  42,229  were  Roman  Catholics,  41,237  were  Prosbyterians,  and  7,439  of  other  denomination.  Smee 
that  time  toe  population  has  enormously  increased.  Mr.  Guthrie  toe  torra  clerk,  kindly  furnished  me  withan 
estimate  of  the  population,  calculated  up  to  close  of  the  year  1868.  It  is  derived  from  the  ret^s  £new  housra 
built.  Between  1861  and  1867  there  were  8, 476  new  houses  built,  and  the  estimated  addition  m 1868  was  1,0UU. 
At  toe  rate  of  five  persons  to  a house,  the  increase  in  population  up  to  toe  31st  of  December,  1.868,  would  be 
49  880  and  the  total  population  of  toe  town  170,434.  Making  some  allowance  for  houses  not  yet  or  only 
partiaUy  occupied,  Mr.  Guthi-ie  thinks  165,000  to  he  a safe  estimate.  The  census  of  school  attendance  taken 
by  the  constabulary  on  J-une  25tii,  should  be  compared  with  the  population  on  that  day,  and  in  oraer  to  avoid 
all  lisk  of  ovei-statement,  and  to  make  Ml  allowance  for  toe  inei'ease  between  J une  and  December,  I -uall  n^ume 
toe  population  at  midsummer  1868,  to  have  been  160,000.  To  toe  number  of  children  comprised  m toe  census 
of  June  25to,  I add  500,  namely,  280  for  the  second  set  of  half  timei's  (being  half  tlie  number  I asceitamed 
subsequently  to  be  iu  attendance  at  Factory  schools)  and  220  on  account  of  three  schools  closed  for  vacation  at 
toe  time  of  the  census.  I distribute  these  rateably  among  the  different  denominations ; and  assuming  that  too 
relative  sti-engtii  of  toe  several  denominations  in  the  whole  to-wn  is  the  same  now  as  in  1861, 1 get  toefoUo'wmg 


Belfast. 

Estimated 

Population, 

Midsummer, 

Children  in. 
attendance 
June  25, 
18U8. 

Ratio  of 
Children  in 
attendance  to 
Population. 

39,200 

3,592 

1 in  10-9 

Roman  Catholics,  . 

54,800 

3,991 

1 in  13-7 

Prosb'^'terians,  . 

56,200 

5,754 

Other  DenominatioEB, 

. 9,800 

Total,  . 

160,000 

13,767 

1 in  11'6 

• I Blronld  account  for  this  very  low  rate  of  .ittendancc  on  the  supposition  that  the  memhe 
included  under  this  head  belong  mostly  to  a class  which  does  not  make  use  of  primary  seliooie. 


Estimated  Hatio-  of  CBldrcn  an. 

School  Rolls  to  Populati<jn 
(attendance  «=  | names  on  Roll). 


8 of  the  rarioua  small  religious  communities 
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^ m®’  ^ Lurgan,  T^ieife  my  data  are  far  more  complete.  Mr.  Hancock,  j.p.,  who  is  Chairman  of  o 

the  Town  Commissioners,  and  agent  for  Lord  Lui^,  supplied  me  with  an  estimate  of  the  population,  and  its  Ai^^hck 

several  denominational  elements,  which,  I have  no  doubt,  from  his  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  town  affairs  

IS  very  closely  accurate.  The  population,  which  in  1861  was  7,772,  he  now  estimates  at  1.0,400,  viz. : I-ursan. 

Of  the  Established  Church,  . . . 4,400 

Eomaii  Catholics,  .....  3 700 

Presbyterians,  jjsOO 

Other  OenominatioDs,  ....  ’soo 

10,400 

104.  In  this  case  I am  able  to  give  the  attendance  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  roll  of  each  school  from 
SLuIXS  25a  attendance  at  the  Model  school,  which  I take  from  the  school 

Lcbcan.  p^uialion^in  CWldrea  la  Children  in  Children  on  Cwfdren  on 

1868.  attendince.  attendance  to  School  RolU.  School  KoUs  to 
population.  population. 

Established  Chm-ch,  . 4,400  512  1 in  8'6  675  1 in  6-5 

Komm  Catholics,  . . 3,700  285  .1  in  13'0  556  1 in  6-6 

Pmshytoriaus,  _ . . 1,800  223  1 in  8'0  299  1 in  6-0 

Uther.Uenominations,  . 500  35  1 in  14-2  S3  1 in  Q-a 


105.  (3.)  At  Comber,  whei-e  I have  no  means  of  knowing  how  far  the  population  may  have  increased  in  late  ; 
the  number  I found  on  the  school  roils  equals  1 in  6d  of  the  population  in  18G1.  The  attendance  was  1 1 

106.  Sirdlarly  in  Hewtownards,  the  attendance  appeai-s  to  be  1 in  9-6  of  the  population  of  1861 : and  in 
^iMgh,  -where,  howevoi^  a considerable  number  of  countiy  children  attend  the  schools  of  the  Huns  and 
Christian  Brothei-s,  1 m 8-2. 

u.1.  especially  the  case  of  Lurgan,  which  I believe  to  be  particularly  accurate,  one  is  struck  by  I 

the  different  degrees  of  i-egulai-ity  displayed  by  children  of  diffei-ent  i-eligious  persuasions.  The  last  column  in  the  = 
table  shows  that  so  far  as  mere  oni-olment  of  names  in  school  books  is  concerned,  the  three  leading  denomina^  t 
frons  stand  -very  much  ^ an  equality.  Whereas  in  point  of  attendance  the  Eoman  CathoHcs  fall  far  below  the  ^ 
Chiu-ch  people  and  tiie  Presbytei-ians.  In  fact,  of  frie  556  Roman  Catholic  children,  little  more  than  half  were 
present ; whereas,  of  the  other  two  denominations,  the  proportion  was  fully  three-fourths. 

1 08.  It  -wm  Im  observed  tliat  in  Belfast  also  a similai-  state  of  things  exists,  and  that  there  too,  though  the 
attendaime  of  Protestant  children  is  by  no  means  so  good  as  it  is  in  Lurgan,  it  is  still  far  better  than  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholics. 

^ heard  it  stated,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Belfast  is  increasing  more  I 
mpi^y  0^  the  rest,  the  calculation  I have  made  would  be  still  less  favourable  to  that  body.  As  to  the  reasons  P 
tor  tins  phenomenon,  I have  only  to  remark  that  in  Lurgan,  and  I believe  also  in  Belfast,  the  Roman  CathoUc 
body  contains  a greater  proportion  of  the  exti-emely  poor  population. 


Section  III. — Management  op  Schools. 

110.  X ‘'The  local. government  of  the. Hational  schools  is  vested  in  the  local  patrons  thereof,”  say  the  rules  Eules  coacem- 
and  regulations  of  the  Commissioners.  Hie  patronship  may  be  exercised  either  by  an  individual  or  a committee,  “S  patrons, 
and  in  either  case  the  powers  may  be  delected  to  a “ local  .manager.”  When  a pati-on  dies,  he  is  succeeded,  if 
lay,  by  his  representative,  if  clerical,  by  liis  successor ; when  a patren  resigns,  he  nominates  his  o-wn  successor. 

These  arrangements  for  succession  to  the  _patronship  ai-e  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners  in 
each  case. 

HI.  The  special  jwei-s  of  pations  ai-e  thus  defined;— “The.loeal.patrons  (or  managers)  of  schools  have  the  fight  Powers  and 
of  appointing  "the  teachera,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board  as  to  character  and  general  qualifications.  The  responsibilities 

lo^  patrons  (or  mauagera)  have  also  the  power  of  removing  the  teachers  of  then*  o-wn  authority.”  .Ho  express 

stipi^tions  are  made  entailing  expenditure  of  money  or  responsibility  for  tbe  raising  of  money  on  the  patrons ; 
hut  in  the  case  of  non-veated  schools  (that.is,  schools  not  vested  in  the  Commissionei-s  or  in  trustees,  but  the 
property  of  private  individuals),  the  buildings  have  to  be  kept  ini-epair,  and  the  Commissionere  say  they  must 
be  satMed  “ tliat  some  local  pro-vision  -will  be  made  in  aid  the  teacher’s  salary,  in  addition  to  the  school 
-fees  in  anotlier  place  they  express  themselves  •“  anxious  that  a further  income  [i.e.  beyond  the  salary]  be 
•secured  to  the  teacher,  either  by  local  subsciiption  or  school.fees.”  The  words  of  this  last  extract  very  rnuch 
-we^en  the  force  of  the  one  whicli  precedes  it,  but  in  neither  passage  is  any  one  made  responsible  for  the  pi-o- 
• .vision  of  local  aid,  though  obviously  the  only  person  to  whom  the  Commissioners  or  the  teacher  could  look  would 
be-the  patron. 

112.  What  strikes  one  at  the  first  glance  in  looking  over  these  regulations  is  ■the  very  easy  position  sketched  Cootrast  be- 
mt.  for  the  iiatrou,  and  the  veiy  precarious  one  for  the  teacher.  The  patron  may  or  may  not  have  been  t'veen  position 

at  expense  in  the  original  establishment  of  a non-vested  school  j in  a vast  number  of  cases  he  has  merely  °l  aad 

;Bucceeded  to  the  patronsldp  of  a school  in  a going  condition.  He  is  invested  -witii  a power  of  appointment  of  teachers, 
teacheis,  subject  to  approval,  and  of  dismissal  of  teachei-s,  free  from  any  restiiction  whatever.  In  return  for 
■the  large  powers  which  he  is  thus  enabled  to  exercise  over  the  servants  of  the  Hational  Boai-d,  he  undertakes 
the  duty  of  acting  as  con-espondent  for  the  school  -with  the  offico  in  Dublin,  and  in  some  way  or  another, 
whether  at  his  own  expense  or  at  that  of  himself  and  his  neighbours,  or  even  it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
teacher,  ho  must  keep  'tlie  fabric  in  sufficient  repair.  As  for  tlie  moral  obligation  to  provide  a supplement  to 
the  teacher’s  salaiy,  there  is  nothing  to  enforce  it  on  him.  The  teacher,  howevei-,  holds  his  office  at  -will  only  : 
ho  may  be  dismissed  at  any  tiuie  with  or  -without  cause  sho-wn,  and  with  no  power  of  appeal. 

II-  2 B 2 
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113,  II.  The  patronsMp  of  non-vesied  schools  takes  thi-ee  foi-ms.  It  is  vested  either  m 

(1)  An  individual  minister  of  religion. 

(2)  An  individual  layman. 

(3)  A school  committee. 


Under  tills 
form  schools 


(a.)  Both  by 
presumption. 


114  (1.)  The  most  usual  foim  is  that  of  au  individual  miniater  of  religion, 
or  a Pmshvterian  • ' sometimes,  but  not  very  frequently,  he  is  a clergyman  of  tlie  Established  Church 

the  religion  e,enpethiee  e„l  antipathies  of  a « 

natiue  of  the  case  unavoidable,  and  belongs,  though  it  may  be  m a modified  de^-ee,  to  all  kinds  ot  u^clw  cKm 
patronship.  InRvidual  patronship  being  once  conceded,  this  extent  of  denomiuationalism  becomes  necessary 

. °°117  It  is  m-eatlv  intensified  by  the  situation  of  the  school-buildings.  If  the  patron  is  a Pi'esbytenan,  he  builds 

£ h JecU,  SfotSe  2 » alii  tohia  „,.eting-h«e,  though  in  —“Vjf  2S™ 

near  a place  of  pritrance  So  completely  do  the  sacred  and  the  secular  buildmgs  combme  and  haimonize,  that  it  is  sometimes 

School.  «a.r  holL^i  iB  the  case  at  the  Aitrefstreet  echooi  in  Beitaet,  the 

™ for  both  ehnreh  and  echooi,  and  the  tame  roof  conere  them  1 bnt  *ey  ™ ”t 
in,  and  their-  eitnation  identifier  them  in  the  etrongeet  poee.ble  tvaj  tnth  one  1“‘'‘ 

OrnoocHocam  118.  The  Kom.n  C.thoKo  priest  keeps  his  chapel  imd  h.s  school  separate,  “ P ^ 

2“  tl^  The  priest,  horrever,  k/ng  the  teacher  to  do  no  SSnto 

considerins  that  all  explanation  of  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Church  can  only  fitly  pioceed  from  himseit,  liequentiy 
gathers  th!  children  into  his  chapel-more  especially  tvhen  they  are  under 

Li-e  gives  them  such  further  instruction  as  he  thinks  needful,  over  and  above  the  mere  repetition  of  question 
Less  of  this  In  iSellast,  wJiere  „r.,.  +>,«  iMiilrlirurR  are  totally  unconnected  Tvith  houses  of 

rB‘:C““  ™2Ip“Xl22lh2rik?n22£MeetX.n^^^^^^^ 

“ Ei»2'Sk\£“2^ots22l2 

whereref  he  fo.md.ppo.-tr„ntp,andneed  Thes^m^ 

tivt<»riflTi  olercrvmen  • and  hence  it  anses  that  in  Jiellast  tueie  IS  lesa  oi  uuoi'aiiA  .111^^ 

ab^t  the  sch(S  than  in  smaller  towns  and  country  places,  although  the  f 

....  IP,  us.  121.  Thii-dly,  I have  noticed  that  under  a clerical  patron,  even  when  tho  denoi^tioM  « 

teachers  being  various,  there  is  no  eon-esponding  commixture  of  teachers.  I am  re  erruig  ^ ^ 


Catholic 

chapels. 


(c.)  By  the_ 


all  appointed 
denomination 


Though,  the 
children  may 
he  thoroughly 


ste  T.tioua  there  is  no  oorikkkg  “oommSut'e ' of  tosohors.  I om  referring  solely  to  the  distinrtion 
hetrreon  Prltestmrts  smd  Bomnn  Cntholics.  Protesl.nt  olctg^err  ““®*^XrrlS22lekrtrC  "f  hi 
diiferent  form  of  Protestantism  from  tl.oii  men ; hut  I ne-ror  found  a ^e  m whtoh  a olen,^  sole 
were  n Protestot,  had  appointad  a Homan  Catholic  teanher,  or  assistant,  or  sud  ™lvtn»  I 

mention  a case  in  rsHoh  a Preshyterian  clergyman  has  imtmued  a Eoma,n  Catholic  teanher , and  only  once 
met  with  a Protestant  teacher  (namely  a monitress  at  Aghanhg)  appomted  by  a pnes^a  ehildren 

122  I met  with  scTeial  cases  in  which,  thongh  the  school  svas  under  a smgle  niinjster  of  religion,  the  children 
wore  TCry  completely  mined.  In  miteabhey  Sational  school,  the  roll  contasned  fifty-two  Homan  Criholns  out  of 
a total  o?391  ifamesf  but  the  teachers  (nine  in  number)  were  all  either  of  the  Established  Xii.dbTn 
There  had,  however,  once  been  a Koinan  Catholic  female  assistant,  as  I was  mfotmed  At  Kiccubbm  them  were 

third j-four  Homan  Catholics  on  the  roll  out  of  1 56 ; tho  three  teachers  and  X • °rith  tSi 

At  hdoo,  near-  Cairickforgus,  the  roll  oonfained  70  Homan  Caaohes, 

teachers  being  Protestant.  At  Ballyeaahorongh.  near  Kirenbkn,  there  wore  X t2XS2i  Shdite  out 

on  the  rolls,  Jnd  no  Homan  Catholic  teacher.  At  Domgthad.o  (Hunter  s-lane)  XU  L^rk22n  cShS 
of  113,  and  the  staff  all  Protestant.  In  the  county  Armagh,  the  follomng  sAtoIo  nnte  Ko^n  CaM 
priests  had  no  Protestant  teanhore  on  ie  staff  i-BallywJly,  ™th  twenty-eight  ftotestants  md  Homan 
Catholire;  Tullesarron,  with  sixty-fonr  Protestants,  and  122  Homan  Catho  res ; XYerf^Tho2 L otto 
two  Protetants,  and  192  Homan  CaaoKcs,  Each  of  Hrese  schools  contained  several  X„7cmLLntot  Ld 
mixed  schools  that  I aw  under  clerical  patrons,  svrth  only  a smgle  teacher,  which  ore  not  ^ 
others  in  which,  with  more  teachers  than  one,  the  mixture  of  denominations  among  lire  X.dfvidual 

. 123.  Besides  the  denominational  chaiaoter  which  attaches  to  all  schools  nrider  the  inanagemert 

clergymen,  there  is  a further  element  ot  exclnsiveness  and  Pn™!  r , to  dLoh  A teafZl 

teeirsomc  scruple  about  visiting  another  clergyman  s school,  cspeoially  if  it  adjoins  his  ohm  oh  ^ 
ot  thepnbhdty,  which  in  them-y  belongs  to  National  schools,  ri  \ Lf  eutLu.  a 

attendiig  a sohool  he  known  to  belong  to  various  denomination^  “ “2StL* 

torian  nkster's  sohool,  nor  does  a Pretestant  visit  the  Homan  Oathohe  school.  The  schools  are  kept  nearly  ril 

distinct  as  the  congregations  with  which  they  are  coimected.  _ i«„+ n++;+nfio  TsTmlmibt 

3.  Talma..  124.  Under  th.|atronship  of  al.ynan,  aNational  school  assutnos  a far  more  mdopendo^^^ 

maiTltol  1.7-  the  form  ot  religious  belief  professed  by  the  patron  gives  some  colour  to  the  school,  but  "h>s  >s  "f  “ ™“  , 

Xl  “ I*™  *'»“  Le  patron  is  one  svho,  by  his  profession,  is  devoted  to  the  active  promotion  of  one  particular 

S“"  Ht  is  also  ft.  me  will,  the  Q.co.-str.ct  or  Bagged  school  at  Lurg.a,  hut  the  school  is  ...dcr  sep.arat.  manage, neat,  and 

not  under  the  patronship  of  the  minister. 


(t£)  Byunwill- 
iugness  of 
other  cte^- 

such  schools. 
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creed.  These  schools,  too,  are  hiiilt  not  adjoining  plae^  of  worship,  but  as  sepai-ate  buildiugs,  conveying  out-  Managehbnt 
wardly  to  the  eye  no  particulaa’  religious  associations.  of  Schooi.s. 

125.  Furtherthan  this,  some  laypatrons  haveshown  themselves  to  beso  superiorto  allsentiments  ofexelusive-  „ 

ness  or  sectarianism,  as  to  appoint  teachers  of  a-difPerent  persuasion  from  that  -which  they  themselves  profess.  to'wnNltfonri" 
For  ins-tance,  Mr.  J . B.  Black,  of  RandaJstown,  is  patron  of  a large  and  successful  school,  -which  I -visited,  at  eohool. 

South  Taylorstown.  It  contained  on  its  rolls  the  names  of  159  children,  distributed  thus  : — 

Established  Church, 30 

Boraan  Catholic, 63 

Presbyterians, 79 

Others, 7 

159 


126.  It  is,  in  fact,  a genuine  instance  of  the  united  system  of  education  honestly  carried  out.  Mr.  Black  is  a 
Presbyterian ; tbe  master  of  the  school  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  he  is  assisted  by  bis  daughter  as  female  assist- 
ant, and  his  son  as  monitor.  The  -whole  staff,  in  fact,  is  Roman  Catholic.  Mr.  Black  points  proudly  to  his 
school  as  an  example  of  non-sectarian  education,  and  the  master  is  perfectly  satisfied  -with  his  position,  and  said 
that  in  his  experience,  Pi-esbyterians  -would  al-ways  treat  a ma.r)  well,  whatever  his  religious  belief,  so  long  as  he 
did  his  duty. 

127.  Again,  Glastrey  National  school,  in  the  county  Bo-wn,  is  under  a Roman  Catholic  master.  He  was  GlastreyNa- 
originally  appointed  in  1842,  by  a Presbyterian  layman,  to  a school  then  situated  close  to  Glastrey,  called  Gransha  tional  school. 
National  school.  That  school  -was  ti-ansferred  to  and  amalgamated  in  the  present  Glastrey  school,  and  the 
master  was  transferred  with  it.  Since  1842  the  patronship  of  the  school  has  passed  through  several  hands,  all 
Presbyterians,  and  he  has  still  been  suffered  to  remain ; and  now — to  the  credit  of  that  gentleman  be  it  said— 
the  patron  is  the  Rev.  J.  Rowan,  a Presbyterian  minister  in  Kircubbin.  This,  too,  is  a mixed  school,  the 
propoi-tions  being : — 

Established  Church, 8 

Roman  Catholics,  102 

Presbyterians, 55 

165 

128.  At  Blundell’s  Grange,  in  the  county  Aimagh,  the  National  school  is  under  the  patronship  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

Cai-ilfield,  who  belongs  to  tbe  I^tabUsbed  Church.  With  a large  admixtm-e  of  Episcopalians  in  the  population 
of  the  p^h,  the  majority  is  Roman  Catholic.  The  Episcopalians  attend  chiefly  at  the  Church  schools,  and  at 
the  National  school  the  denominations  of  children  on  the  roll  were : 


Blundell’s 
Grange  ITa- 
tional  school. 


Boys’  School.  Girls'  School. 

Established  Church 4 12  = ig) 

Koman  Catholics,  ....  54  69  = 123  >149 

Presbyterians, 5 5 = 10 ) 


129.  The  boys’  school  is  under  one  master,  a Roman  Catholic,  who  has  been  there  seventeen  years.  The  girls’ 
school  is  managed  by  bis  two  daughters,  also,  of  course,  Roman  Catholics. 

130.  Similar  piinciples  of  action  are  carried  out  at  tbe  Wbitehouse  National  school,  near  Belfast,  where  the  -WTiitchonse 
patronship  is  in  lay  Episcopalian  hands,  and  where  the  attendance  is  a thoroughly  mixed  one.  I exti-acted  National 
fi-om  the  rolls  the  foUo-wing  analysis  of  the  religious  denominations.  The  “mill”  children  are  half-timers 
employed  in  the  factories : — 


(a).  Boys. — Pay  scholars, 
MiU  „ 

(i).  Girls. — Pay  scholars. 
Mill  „ 

(e).  Infants.— Boys,  paying, 
„ Mill, 
Girls,  ^ying. 


Established  Cliurcb.  Bom.  Cath. 
. 28  43 

9 13 

15  16 

5 5 

24  30 

6 6 

17  38 

8 10 


Presb.  Others. 

38  1 

15  0 

25  0 

6 0 

18  0 

2 0 

31  0 

11  0 


112 


101  146  1 420 


131.  It  -will  be  seen  that  the  denominations  are  very  evenly  mixed,  and  equally  so  whether  the  children  are 
ordinary  scholars  or  half-timers.  The  teaching  staff  consists,  for  the  boys  and  girls,  who  are  taught  tocrether 
of  the  foUo-wing ; — 

Master,  . . Unitarian. 

Male  Assistant,  . . Established  Church. 

Monitor,  . . Presbyterian, 

Mistress,  . . Presbyterian. 

Female  Assistant,  . Roman  Catholic. 

Three  Monitresses,  . Established  Church,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian. 

In  the  infant  school : — 

Mistress  . . Presbyterian. 

Female  Assistant  . Roman  Catholic. 

Two  Monitresses  . Presbyterian. 

132.  The  patron,  then,  being  of  the  Established  Church,  appoints  only  two  teachers  of  that  denomination, 
three  Roman  Catholics,  five  Presbyterians  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  one  Unitarian. 

133.  I dare  say  there  may  be  otlier  schools  within  the  limits  of  my  district  in  which  a lay  patron  has  acted 
on  those  non-sectarian  principles,  for  it  was  "without  specially  looking  for  such  instances  ^at  I came  across 
the  four  cases  I have  just  cited. 

134.  Moreover,  under  lay  patronship,  a school  loses  much  of  the  privacy  which,  as  I have  said,  sun’ounds  so  Less  privacy 
many  of  those  under  clerical  patrons.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  vigorous  support  of  the  clergy  about  such^ 
should  be  enlisted  and  retained  in  the  cause  of  primary  education.  They  form  the  only  class  of  men  whose  schools. 
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UlAsrASEaiBStc 

OK.SCIIOOLS. 

and  more  {r«c- 
dom  for  clergy 


On  the  whole 
this  form  of 
patrouship 
more  National. 


Position  of  the 
toscher  under 
anindividual 
patron. 


Powers  of 
patrons  not 
often  abused  in. 
this  respect. 


(3).  Patronsliip 
vested  in  a 


Committee 
should  be  of 
misujd  denomi- 
nations. 


Dr.  Sullivan’s 
schools,  Holy- 


Names  of  niy 
informants  On 


Tlic  old  Church 
View  school  in 
Holywood. 


spiiere  of  dirties  enables  tliem  to  exercise  a powerfal  and  sustained  pressure  in  favour  of  .regular  attendance  at 
school.  But  this  invaluable  influence  of  theirs  is  -weakened,  and  acts  in  a one-sided  -way,  if  only  one 
cler-gyman  interests  hiuiself  in  a school  containing  children  of  various  congregations. 

135.  In  very  many  parishes  the  Incumbent  never- sets  his  foot  udthin-the -walls  of  the  Nationalschoohpai-tly,. no 

doubt,  because  he  objects  to  the  National  ^stem  in  toto,  but  paa-tly  also  because  there  is  a jealousy  between  him 
and  the  Presbyterian  mroistex-,  or  at  least  a very  intelligible  rm-ivillingness  to  appear  to  be  jueddl^  in  liis  affairs. 
So  if  the  Chui-ch  cliUdren  at  the  National  school  attend  ii-regularly,  the  Incumbent  kno-ws  nothing  about  it,  and 
the  Presbyterian  minister  has  no  -with  their-  parents  from  -which  to  influence  them.  This  is  all 

very  much  modified  -when  the  patron  is  a layman,  and  when  each  clergyman  feels  that  he  can  visit  the  school 
without  interfering  -with  his  rival’s  affairs.  At  "^ritehouse  school,  ministers  of  all  denominations  ai-e  frequent 
-visitoi-s;  and  in  the  same  spirit  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  who  refuse  to  become  patrons  of  National 
schools,  or  to  have  anything  to  do-witlr  non-vested  schools,  are  yet  ready  to  give  religious  iustnretion  at  the 
model  schools,  which  belong  equally  to  all  denominations. 

136.  Schools  undei'individual  lay  pati-onship  are,  therefore,  less  denominational,  both  in  their- associations,  their- 
situation,  and  the  composition  of  their  teaching  stafi^  than  schools  under  clergymen,  and  they  are  more  completely 
prrblic  institutions.  Something  is  lost  to  them  in  the  way  of  du-ect  personal  sirperintendenee,  which  is  apt  to  he 
afforded  more  regularly  and  forcibly  by  a clergyman  than  by  a layman ; birt  against  this  loss  may  be  set  the  more 
general  support  they  gain  from  clergymen  of  all  religiorrs  persuasions. 

137.  Befoi-e  passing  on  to  the  thir-d  for-m  of  patronship,  tlrat  by  a committee  of  several  per-sons,  a word  must  be 
srtrd  on-asrifaject  more  especially  connected  with  indiridual patronship,  whether  lay  or  clerical,  which  is  one  of 
deep  interesttothe  teachers,  and  forms  a leading  topic  in  the  list  of  grievances  which  they  urge  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Commission.  Patrons  have  the  po-wer  to  dismiss  teachers  at  discretion,  and  this  is  a power  liable, 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  to  abuse;  birt  where  the  power  is  vested  in  a committee  of  several  peraons,  -Hie  chance 
of  arbitrary  action  is  very  much  smaller. 

136.  I msd<='  frequent  inquiry  on  this  head  from  teachers ; and  though,  as  I shall  "have  occasion  to  notice  when, 
speaking  of  them,  they  are  unanimous  in  deprecating  the  absoluteness  of  the  authority  which  a patron  can 
exercise,  and  regai-d  it  as  a continual  soru-ce  of  uncertainty  and  weakness  to  their  position ; though  it  is  a 
matter  on  which  many  teachers  speak  with  much  bitterness,  and  which  has  not  a little  to  do  -with  tlic  discon- 
tent which  undoubtedly  pervades  that  body  of  public  ser.vauts,  I am  bound  to  say  that,  on  the  whole,  I believe 
this  authority  is  not  often  abused  in  the  district  to  which  my  inquhies  were  confined.  When  I say,  “ not 
often  abused,”  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  teachers  feel  generally  secure  in  theii-  posts,  or  tliat  cases  do  not 
occur  in  which,  without  assigning  a very  definite  i-eason,  a patron  dismisses  a teacher  in  a manneur  which  leails 
that  teacher  to  riiinV  he  is  aggrieved.  In  allowing  this  absolute  power  to  patrons,  the  Legislature  deliberately 
commits  itself  to  the  theory  that  the  cause  of  education  will  be  best  irromoted  by  making  it  a matter  of  the 
fir-st  impor-tance  to  the  teacher  to  satisfy  his  patr-orr,  and  that  the  patron  is  aloue  able  to  judge  when  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  his  school  that  a teacher-  should  be  dismissed.  Of  the  effects  of  this  relation  which  the  rules  have 
established  between  patron  and  teacher,  I will  speak,  when  I come  to  discuss  the  teachers’  case.  All  I wish  to 
record  here  is  my  belief  that,  generally  speaking,  the  power-s  which  the  r-ules.confer  on  patroirs  are  not  strained 
by  them ; that  possessed  of  an  authority  for-  the  exer-ciso  of  which  they  ai-e  responsible  to  no  superior,  they  gener- 
ally act  under  a sense  of  responsibility  to  public  opinion  and  to  sentiments  of  justice  and  right.  In  the  more 
'Protestant  districts  the  complaints  which  reached  me  were  all  very  vague,  and  were  i-ather  symptoms  of  the 
general  uneasiness  of  the  teacher-s  on  "the  .subject  .than  evidence  of  positive  abirses  on  the  part  of  the  patrons. 
As  I went  further  w^t,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  the  cases  which  were  mentioned  to  me  grew  in  consistency 
and  definiteness,  and  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  -Roman  Catholic  teachers  .are,  as  ’a  body,  under  .a  far 
stricter  regime  than  the  Pr-otestants,  in  their  relations  with  their  managers. 

139.  (3).  The  third  form  of  school  management  is  by  means  of  a committee  of  several  persons  combining  for 
the  common  object.  In  the  form  of  -a  committee,  as  it  were,  of  consultation,  to  assist  one  clergyman  who  acts 
as  real  pati-on  and  manager,  this  method  is  not  -uncommonly  adopted  ; but  the  members  are  almo.st  invariably  of 
the  same  religious  denomination,  and  therefore  in  its  effects  upon  the  school  the  method  does  not  differ  from 
those  already  noticed.  The  master  of  the  school  feels  more  security  in  his  office  if  he  knows  that  Ids  dismissal 
can  be  effected  only  by  several  wills  combined,  and  not  by  one  only.  But  as  regards  the  denominational 
character  of  the  school,  it  remains  unaffected  whether  the  management  be  by  one  or  by  many,  so  long  as  it  is 
confined  to  members  of  one  persuasion. 

140.  Now,  the  theory  of  united  education,  if -fully  carried  out,  requires  union  of  denominations  throughout  the 
school.  Let  the  children  be  equally  drawn  from  all  denominations,  but  the  teachers  all  of  one  creed,  and  the 
school  is  .not  free  from  a denominational  bias.  Even  if  the  teachei-s  be  fairly  mixed,  there  may  still  be  some 
presumption  of  denominationalism  if  the  sole  patron  be  a minister  of  religion,  or  even  a layman  of  decided 
views  .on  religious  matter-s.  The  idea  of  a National  system  is  only  completely  realised  if  the  management,  as 
well  as  .the  teachers  and  the  children,  be  formed  of  a thorough  mixture  of  all  religious  denominations ; yet 
this  form  of  management  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  entirely  unkno-wn. 

141.  One  school  there  is  in  my  district  which  approaches  far  more  nearly  to  this  ideal  than  any  other ; but 
the  very  extent  to  which  the  plan  of  a united  inanagcmcnt  has  been  carried  out  there  only  renders  more 
conspicuous  the  one  particular  rir  wliich  it  faUs  short.  I refer  to  Dr.  Sulli-van’s  Endowed  National  schools  in 
Holywood,  which  are  managed  by  a committee  comprising  every  minister  of  religion  residing  in  the  place 
except  the  Roman  Catholic  priest,  and  lay  .members  of  each  Protestant  congregation  as  well.  The  coui-se  of 
.events'which.has  resulted  in  this  exclusion  of  one  element  in  the  community  .1.  shall  endeavour  to  detaU,  aud  hr 
doing  so  I shall  record  no  facts  concerning  which  there  is  any  conflict  in  the  evidence  laid  before  me.  The 
whole  case  appears  to  me  to  be  sufficiently  instructive  and  suggestive  to  warrant  me  in  giving  tbe  particulai-s 
at  some  length. 

142.  My  informants  were  Thomas  Greg,  esq.,  patron  of  the  schools,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  MAlestor,  {non-subscribing 
Presbyterian  minister),  the  active  and  liberal-minded  honorary  secretary  to  the  committee  of  management,  the 
Rev.  James  O’Laverty,  p.p.  of  Holywood,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  M'Alister,  formerly  curate  of  Holywood,  now 
T.p.  of  Ballycastle. 

143.  There  was  a school  connected  at  an  early  date  with  the  National  Board,  known  ns  the  Church  View,  school 
in  Holywood.  Itis  believed  to  have  been  er-eeted  about  the  year- 1819  or  1820,  par-tly  by  local  subscriptions  and 
-partly  by  a grant  of  money  from  the  Lord  Lieutenant  out  of  a fund  at  his  disposal  for  educational  objects.  It 
was  erected  on  a piece  of  ground  granted  on  lease  for  the  purpose,  rent  free.  At  some  time  previously  to 
August,  1834,  it  was  placed  under  the  National  Boarxl.  The  property  was  vested  in  three  trustees,  two  of 
them  Presbyterians  connected  -with  the  Synod  of  Ulster  (now  the  General  Assembly),  tho  third  a non- 
■Eubscribing  Presbyterian,  Until  a comparatively  recent  period  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Holywood 
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was  small;-  but  such  as- it  -was,  it  is  believed  that  the  childreu  of  that  community  were  iu  the  habit  of  attending-  siavacempm: 
■this  school.  It  appears  from  an  extract  supplied'to  me  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  M'Alestcr,  which  he  takes  from  tlie  MinutS  of  Schools. 

of  Evidence  given  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1837,  that  the  school  contained  on  its  rolls  in  I82i  

eighty-four  children,  of  whom  twelve  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  in  1836,  114  children,  of  whom  ten  were 
Roman  Catholics.  It  is  probable  that  these  numbers  fairly  represented  the  Roman  Catholic  population  at  the  wooX!!con° 
time,  and  as  there  was  no  resident  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  place  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  education  Roman  Catbo- 
of  the  few  Roman  Oatliolic  children  was  carried  on  at  a school  -under  exclusively  Presbyterian  management.  Ik  population 
Eor  Roman  Oatliolic  ecclesiastical  pm-poses  Holywood  was,  until  recent  years,  under  the  care  of  the  parish  priest  *tat 

of  Ballymacari-ett,  which  is  practically  the  pait  of  Belfast  lying  -within  the  county  Borvn,  and  distant  from 
Holywood  about  hve  English  miles. 

144.  Within  the  last  dozen  yeaas  or  thereabouts  the  popula-lSon  of  Holywood  has  very  greatly  increased.  It  now  targe  increase 
forms  a suburb  of  Belfast,  in  which  a very  large  number  of  gentlemen  connected  -with  Belfast  by  business  number  dur- 
r^ide  witli  then-  families.  The  increase  has  been  mainly  brought  about  by  a railway,  Avhich  has  brought  it  recent 
within  t<m  or  fifteen  nmutes’  journey  of  Belfast.  The  construction  of  this  railway  and  the  rapid  increase  of 

business  in  Holyivood  itself  have  produced  a great  accession  to  the  numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants, 
and  in  January,  1862,  a resident  curate  was  appointed  to  take  diarge  of  them.  Still  more  recently  Holywood 
has  been  made  a distinct  parish,  -with  a resident  parish  priest. 

145.  The  Chui-ch  View  school,  after  having  been  altered  and  improved  12  or  15  years  ago,  was  found  to  afford  Circumstnnccs 
inadequate  accommodation  to  the  increasing  numbers  who  attended,  and  in  or  about  the  year  1859  a plan  was  set  of  Dr.  Sulli- 
on  foot  for  enlarging  it.  Tho  intention  was  accidentally  made  known  to  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Sullivan,  a native 

of  Holy^vood,  and  professor  in  the  training  school  of  the  National  Board  at  Dublin,  well  known  as  the 
compiler  of  some  of  the  school-books  sanctioned  and  supplied  by  the  Board.  Dr.  Sullivan  ha-ving  spent  his 
life  in  the  aei-vice  of  the  Board,  was  a very  wai-m  adherent  of  the  mixed  system  of  education,  and  had  in 
various  ways  displayed  his  devotion  to  the  extension  of  National  education  in  Ireland.  Among  other  things, 
he  liad  established  an  exhibition  of  £30  a year  at  Queen’s  College,  Belfast,  restricted  to  candidates  who  had 
acted  as  teadiers  or  assistants  for  at  least  two  years  in  National  schools  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board.  Dr. 

Sullivan  at  this  time  intended  to  bequeath  the  sum  of  £2,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  and  endo-wing  a 
National  school  in  Holywood;  but  on  heai-iug  of  the  immediate  necessity  that  existed  for  enlarging  the 
old  school-house,  he  determined  to  anticipate  the  period  of  his  intended  bequest  by  gi'vinf'  the  sum  at  once  in 
his  lifetime.  He  therefore  wrote  a letter,  dated  24th  September,  1859,  to  Mr.  Greg,  who  was  then  resident 
in  Holywood,  requesting  him  to  undertake  the  carrying  out  of  his  intentions.  He  wished  £1,000  to  be 
expended  on  the  buildings,  and  the  other  £1,000  to  be  invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  in  any  way  Mr. 

Gi-eg  might  consider  the  most  desii-able.  He  then  says ; — 

“Tlie  only  wishes  or  su^estions  wliich  I have  to  make  on  the  subject  are:  — 

“ 1 . The  school  is  to  be  called  tho  Holywood  National  school. 

“ 2.  It  is,  when  completed,  to  be  put  under  the  Board  of  National  Education,  in  order  that  it  may  have  the  benefit  of 
the  inspection  of  their  officers,  grants  in  aid  of  the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  ..and  books  and  school  requisites  for  the  pupils 
at  reduced  rates.  ^ 

“3.  And  should  the  National  system  of  education  be  broken  up  or  discontinued which,  for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  I hope 

may  never  be  the  case— the  principles  of  that  system  are,  nevertheless,  to  be  always  acted  upon  in  this  school,  ’ Thie 
principles  are  easily  understood ; in  fact  they  ivere  explained  in  two  words  by  the  ichbishop  of  Dublin  in  his  speech  on 
the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords,  so  early  as  the  year  1833— namely,  that  the  foundation  of  tie  National  system  of 

education  in  Ireland  is  this— ‘ That  with  regard  to  religious  instruction  there  is  to  be  no  restriction no  compulsion’ 

“That  a system  of  education  founded  upon  such  a principle  as  this  should  have  met  with  so  much  opposition  has  always 
been  to  me  a matter  of  wonder  and  regret,  particularly  as  I kne-w,  by  the  experience  of  every  day  for  the  last  ei"ht-and- 
t-wenty  years,  that  it  was  producing  the  most  beneficial  and  the  most  important  results  in  every  part  of  Ireland.  A fact,  I 
am  firmly  convinced  that  the  general  and  gratifying  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  this  country  of  late  years  ’is, 
n no  s.-nall  measure,  due  to  the  operation  and  effects  of  the  National  system  of  education ; and,  shoidd  the  British  House 
of  Commons  ever  permit  it  to  be  broken  up,  and  a separate  .uid  sectarian  system  of  education  to  be  substituted  in  its 
stead,  I venture  to  predict  that  the  consequences  to  this  country  -will  be  most  disastrous.  In  fact,  to  do  so  ‘ -would  be  ’ in 
the  words  of  an  enunent  prelate,  ‘ to  divide  Ireland  into  two  hjstile  camps,  with  clerical  sentinels  pacing  up  and  down  to 
prevent  the  people  li-om  holding  any  friendly  communications.’  ” 

1 46.  Mr.  Greg,  charged  with  the  execution  of  this  i-esponsible  task,  proceeded  to  gather  together  a committee  Consfitution  of 

to  act  with  him  and  assist  him  in  the  matter.  This  committee  was,  in  fact,  the  committee  of  -the  old  school,  'he  original 
increased  in  number  and  sti-ength,  and  the  declai-ed  object  avas  tltat  it  should  consist  of  a clergyman  and  a to 

layman  of  each  religious  denomination  which  was  repr^ented  by  a resident  minister  in  Holywood. 

147.  The  members  of  the  committee  thus  originally  constituted  were — ^ 


Established  Church,  . . . Rev.  L.  S.  Kennedy  (Ticar),  . 

Presbyterian  (General  Assembly),  Rev.  II.  Henderson, 

Do.  do.  . . Rev.  James  Dcnbam, 

Do.  (Non-subscribing),  . Rev.  C.  J.  M'jUester,  . 


Laymen. 

Mr.  M.  il'Cammon. 

Mr,  John  Hanson. 

Mr.  'William  Browne, 
hlr.  William  Robertson. 


Srembers  of  tl:e 


148.  The  teaching  staff  appointed  was  as  fiillows : — 

Male  Assistant,  .....  Roman  Catholic.  Denominations 

Monitor,  Presbi-terian  (Non-subscribing.  of  teadiers. 

Female  School — Mistress,  Established  Church. 

(1.)  Monitress,  . . . ...  . Presbyterian  (General  Assembly). 

(2.)  Monitress, Presbyterian  (Non-subscribing). 

Infant  School. — Mistress, Presb)-terian  (Non-subscribing). 

( 1 .)  Monitress,  ......  Roman  Catholic. 

(2.)  Monitress,  - Presbyterian  (Non-subscribing). 

149.  The  denominations  of  the  children  entered  on  the  rolls  during  the  first  three  or  four  months  after  the  Denominations 

opening  of  the  new  schools,  -were  (to  quote  a report  of  the  Committee)  253  Protestants  and  63  Roman  Catholics  °t  original 
one-fif^  of  tho  whole  number  being  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Cliuroli.  scholars. 

150.  The  mode  of  procedure  in  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  is  thus  described  by  the  present  Committee  in  Dcscriiition 

a report  read  at  a public  meeting  in  Holywood,  on  Tuesday,  November  24,  1868.  An  account  of  that  meeting  recent 

appears  in  the  Northern  Whig  of  November  26tli,  and  from  that  paper  I extract  tlie  following  quotations  die 

from  the  report.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  into  considei-ation  further 
Large  benefactions  accruing  to  the  school  under  Dr.  Sullivan’s  will,  which  will  settle  on  the  schools  a 
valuable  peimanent  endo-wment.  Tho  passages  which  hear  ^yarticularly  on  the  matter  in  hand  are  these : 

“ About  nine  years  ago,  Dr.  SuIUvan  conveyed  to  Thomas  Grog,  esq.,  j.p.,  the  sum  of  £2,000  for  the  estabhsliraent  of  a 
National  school  at  Holywood.  The  munificent  donation  was  intrusted  to  the  solo  luanagoment  of  Mr.  Gre<»,  . . . and 
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llANAGKJIENT 

OF  Schools. 

Dr.  Sullivan’s 
schools,  Holy- 


At  the  forma- 
lioDof  the  cem- 
ent priest  in 
Hohnrooa. 


A priest  be- 
came resident 
before  the 
schools  rrere 
opened,  but  he 
and  hb  succes- 

ted  to  the  com- 
mittee. 


Reason  assign- 
ed b3'  the  com- 
mittee lor  not 
admitting  the 


the  only  condition  made  by  Dr.  Sullivan  -was,  that  the  i2,000  should  he  employed  for  the  promotion  of  non-scctarian  educa- 
tion ia  this  town.  . . . Thereliaviugbeenin  existence  foralengthenedperiod  a National  school  conductedundernon- 

sectarian  principles  and  management,  Mr.  Greg  invited  the  Committee  of  that  school  to  consult  mth  him  as  to  the 
establishment  oKhe  new  schools.  It  was  then  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Committee  of  Management  of  Sullivan’s 
school  should  be  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Old  Church  View  School ; and  it  was  arranged  that  all  the  resident  clergj-men 
of  the  various  denominations,  togethei-  with  a layman  from  each  of  their  congixgations  should  form  the  Committee.  As 
there  were  then  no  Methodist  or  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  resident  in  Holj-wood,  no  clergymen  of  these  Churches  were 
named  on  the  Committee.” 

151.  I must  ask  paiiiioulaa-  attention  to  the  last  sentence  in  this  extract.  At  the  time  when  the  Committee  loas 
leing  formed  tliere  was  no  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  resident  in  Holywood ; there  was  a Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Killen,  who  resided  at  Ballymacaiu-ett,  used  to  attend  at  stoted  times,  and  he  had 
tlie  supervision  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Holywood  as  of  his  ecclesiastical  district.  But  a resident 
priest  there  was  not.  Moreover,  with  a literal  adhesion  to  the  terms  on  which  the  Committee  was  being  formed, 
the  exclusion  of  the  priest  on  the  score  of  non-residence  was  held  to  entail  the  exclusion  also  of  any  lay  memher 
of  his  congi-egation — a com-se  wliich,  I confess,  appeai-s  to  me  to  he  prescribed  by  an  inversion  of  the  argument 
a fortion. 

152.  However,  the  gi-ound  for  the  disqualification  of  tlie  priest  was  very  speedily  i-emoved.  Dr.  Sullivan’s 
first  announcement  of  his  gift  was  made  in  September,  1859 ; the  prelhumary  arrangements,  formation  of  the 
Committee,  choice  of  site,  and  building  of  the  schools,  occupied  the  time  until  the  20th  of  April,  1802,  on  which 
day  the  schools  were  opened.  In  January,  1862,  three  mouths  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  schools,  a Roman 
Catliolic  curate,  the  Rev.  Patrick  M'Alister,  became  resident  at  Holywood;  and  I am  assured  that  ever 
since  that  time  thei'e  has  been  a resident  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  idaoe.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  scheme  which  the  Committee  framed  for  themselves,  namely,  that  tlieii-  Board  should  contain  “all”  the 
resident  clergymen  of  the  various  denominations,  would  by  a self-acting  process  have  admitted  the  resident 
Roman  Catholic  minister  fpso  facto,  so  soon  as  he  complied  with  the  condition.  But,  on  the  contrary,  to  this 
day  no  offer  has  ever  been  made  to  any  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  a seat  at  the  Board,  though  there 
have  been  several  diffei-eut  priests  in  chai-ge  since  the  beginning  of  1802. 

153.  This  noticeable  departure  from  the  expressed  principles  of  non-sectarianism  on  which  the  Comrnittco 
took  their  stand  at  the  first,  is  thus  adverted  to  in  the  report  from  which  I have  ah-eady  quoted.  The  Com- 
mittee say  : — 

“ In  their  management  of  the  schools  there  has  been  no  sectai-iau  or  political  bi.as  ; there  has  not  been  on  the  part  of 
any  member  of  the  Committee  the  slightest  attempt  made  to  promote  sectarian  pre-eminence,  nor  has  there  been  since  the 
opening  of  the  schools,  on  the  part  of  pai'ents  or  child,  or  anyone,  a single  charge  of  iuterfei-cnce  with  the  religious  views 

‘•In^consequence  of  a Wesleyan  minister  having  been  located  at  Holywood,  the  Committee  are  glad  to  saythat  they 
have  added  to  their  number  the  Kev.  Henry  Price,  and  a lay  member  of  Lis  Church,  while  they  regret  that  the  avowed 
hostility  to  the  National  system,  of  the  Rev.  James  O'Laverty,  has  deprived  them  of  his  services,  and  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  laity,  in  the  management  of  the  schools.” 


tr  changed. 


But  all  resident 
priests  have 
been  alike 
excluded. 


Offer  recently  154.  In  explanation  of  the  reference  made  to  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  it  should  be  added  that  the  Committee 
made  to  two  about  a year  ago  applied  to  two  Roman  Catholic  laymen  residing  in  the  town,  asking  them  to  accept 
Roman  Catho-  j,t  the  Board  These  two  gentlemen  commimicated  with  Rather  O’Laverty,  and  the  issue  was  that  they 

He  laymen,  and  1'*"-'''=^  i . n , ® 

declined  both  declined  to  seiwe.  , , . . , , , . , 

Ground  asslCT  165-  I*  te  obseiwed  that  the  Committee  have  now  relinquished  the  ongmal  ground  on  which  Dr. 
cd  for  exclud-  Killen  was  disqualified,  for  in  fact  that  gi-ound  has  long  since  been  cut  away.  They  still  i-eeognise  a presump- 
ing tbe  priest  ui  all  resident  ministers  of  religion  by  the  terms  in  which  they  allude  to  the  election  of  the  Methodist 

minister.  But  in  Father  O’Laverty’s  case  the  title  is  set  aside  on  account  of  a presumed,  and  no  doubt  suffi- 
ciently ascertained,  difference  of  sentiment  and  opinion  on  the  subject  of  National  education. 

156.  Although  the  Committee  confine  themselves  to  assigning  a special  reason  for  disqualification  in  Father 
O’Laverty’s  case,  it  will  be  recollected  that  Father  O'Laverty’s  predecessor  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
way  • the  Committee  have,  ia  fact,  followed  a consistent  coui-se  in  excluding  all  Roman  Catholic  priests  from 
thek  councils.  Meanwhile  the  Roman  Catholic  contingent  in  the  schools  has  gradually  increased,  and  on  the 
12th  of  November,  1868,  it  amounted,  according  to  my  own  analysis  of  the  school-books,  to  106  out  of  409 
names  on  the  rolls, 

157.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Committee  finds  itself  placed  if  it  is  now  really  desirous 
of  securing  complete  unity  of  action.  When  the  schools  were  first  opened  there  was  a golden  opportunity  lost, 
which  it  has  become  year  by  year  more  difficult  to  retrieve.  The  Committee  now  justify  themselves  by 
reference  to  the  priest’s  hostility  to  the  National  system,  but  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  experience  each 
priest  at  Holyivood  has  gained  of  the  administration  of  the  National  system  has  not  been  such  as  was  best 
calculated  to  make  him  a friend  of  the  system. 

The  committee  158.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  a minority  of  the  Committee  has  thi-oughout  been  favoui-ablo  to  a recog- 
not  unanimous  ffition  of  the  claims  of  the  Bomam  Catholic  portion  of  the  population. 

in  the  esolu-  feg  supposed,  the  history  of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  schools  carries  with  it  a plentiful  crop  of  angry 

recriminations,  and  the  bitterness  of  sectarianism  is  abroad  and  over  all  in  Holywood.  Educationally,  what 
has  taken  place  is  now  producing  its  natural  fruit.  Father  O’Laverty’s  words  to  me  are “ We  %vill  open  the 
1st  of  January,  1869,  National  schools  under  my  patronage,  and  I will  use  my  best  endeavoui-s  to  remove  every 
Catholic  eliild  from  Sullivan’s  schools.” 

ProbabHitv  1 60.  That  this  will  be  done,  and  tliat  Dr.  Sullivan’s  non-sectarian  schools  will  soon  be  attended  by  Protestants 
that  Dr.  SuUi-  alone,  tbe  pi-esent  policy  of  the  National  Board  in  multiplying  schools  of  a denominational  character  forbids 
van’s  scliools  to  doubt.  In  default  of  representation  on  the  Committee  of  Dr.  Sullivan’s  schools  the  Roman  Catholics 

wUl  hcnccfortli  Holywood  have,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a claim  for  a separate  school,  which  the  National  Boaixl  cannot  rafuse, 
Protesta)' 


w placed. 


Bitter  spirit 
reigning  in 
Holywood. 


and  deeply  to  be  deplored  as  I believe  the  necessity  to  be,  mere  justice  demands  that  the  balance  of  the 
Board’s  favour  among  the  clergy  of  the  town  should  be  redressed.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  the  credit  and 
harmony  of  Holywood  if,  even  now,  a complete  unity  of  interests  and  of  action  could  be  established  among 
all  denominations,  and  the  splendid  foundation  of  Dr.  Sullivan  made  a boon  to  all  classes  alike ; but  oxcept 
through  the  action  of  external  authority,  this  cannot  now  be  effected.  The  day  of  spontaneous  reconciliation 
seems  to  be  hopelessly  past.  ,,  t , 

161.  The  course  of  action  which  I have  detailed,  has  not  been  witliout  its  incidental  evils,  apart  from  the  blow 

, it  is  inflicting  on  the  system  of  united  education.  In  the  Report  of  tlie  Committee,  from  which  I liave  ah-eady 

schools  through  quotgji^  notice  is  taken  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of  the  attendance  at 
excision  of  the  Sullivan's  schools.  Taking  the  names  which  have  appeared  on  the  rolls  during  the  cuiTCnt  quarter 


Incidental  in- 
jury to  the 
•king  o£  til 
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•’(wTuch  would  include  those  which  were  struck  off  in  the  course  of  the  quarter),  the  committee  give  statistics 
which  may  be  summarized  thus ; — 

Total  Number.  Roman  Catholics. 


1 . Male  School : — 

In  5th  and  4th  classes, 
3rd  class,  . 

2nd  class,  . 

1st  class, 


26 

46 

80 

24 


3 

4 
23 
12 


2.  Female  School: — 
In  4th  class, 
3rd  class, 
2nd  class, 
1st  class, 


•25  3 

13 

58  22 

17  6 


3.  Infant  School : — 
In  2nd  class, 
1st  class, 


15  i 

124  33 


That  is  to  say,  in  tlie  upper  half  of  the  school  throughout,  divided  by  cla.sses,  there  are  11  Roman 
Catliolics  out  of  a total  of  105,  or  loss  than  9 per  cent.  In  the  lower  half  there  are  96  out  of  a total  of  303, 
or  nearly  35  per  cent.  My  o'\vn  statistics  for  November  12th  give  very  similar  results.  On  this  comparison 
the  committee  remark : — 


Maxvgkjik.s't 
■OF  Scnooi.s. 

Dr.  Sullivan's 
schools,  Holy- 
wood — con. 


“ The  greater  number  of  Rom.m  Catholics  in  the  lower  classes,  as  compared  with  the  other  denominations,  is  owing  to 
the  extreme  irregularity  of  their  attendance,  and  the  poverty  of  their  parents  prevents  the  greater  number  from  keepin" 
their  children  sufficiently  long  at  school  to  attain  the  position  of  fourth  class.” 

1C2.  Fatlier  O’Laverty’s  explanation  of  the  bad  attendance  is,  that  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  himself  does  not 
visit  the  schools  to  look  after  the  children,  and  so  the  school,  and  especially  his  interest  in  it,  suffers  for  "want 
•of  his  co-operation. 

163.  At  Holywood,  then,  the  united  form  of  government  exists  with  this  notable  exception,  that  the  Roman  Completeness 
Catholics  are  disfranchised.  To  the  benefits  of  the  school  teaching,  they  are  readily  and  gladly  admitted  j 
members  of  their  Church  are  mixed  with  Protestants  in  the  teaching  staff;  and  all,  in  fact,  is  done  to  make  these  ^tth  onesreat 
schools  perfect  representations  of  the  united  system  of  education,  except  in  this  cardinal  point,  that  as  regards  exception, 
the  Roman  Catholics,  the  schools  are  governed  for  them,  and  not  by  them,  or  with  their  co-operation.  If  this 

one  matter  could  be  set  right.  Dr.  Sullivan’s  schools  would  present  a spectacle  of  completeness,  such  as  not  even 
the  plan  of  the  model  schools  can  display.  As  it  is,  there  is  every  i-eason  to  believe  that  its  glory  as  a mixed 
school  will  soon  pass  away. 

164.  The  moral  of  the  whole  case  is  only  too  obvious.  Such  a combination  as  the  endowment  in  Moral  of  tbe 
Holywood,  as  it  is  incompatible  witli  the  spirit  of  united  education,  should  be  rendered  by  autliority  impossible,  whole  case. 


165.  "With  respect  to  patrons  of  National  schools  in  general,  I have  one  remaining  point  to  notice.  The  rules  Local  aid  in 

of  the  Boai-d  make  refereuco  to  the  raising  of  local  aid  in  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  teachers,  and  over  and  addition  to 
above  the  fees  paid  by  the  children.  The  Commissioners  require  to  be  “ satisfied,"  that  something  of  this  kind  will  salary 

be  forthcoming.  I received  retui-ns  from  nearly  all  the  schools  in  my  distiict,  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  raS  ^ 
teachers  supplied  me  with  the  particulars  of  the  several  sources  of  income  on  which  the  schools  subsist. 

166.  Out  of  all  the  Belfast  National  schools  nine  only  in  ans'wer  to  my  inquiry  return  anything  as  received  from  In  Belfast 
local  contributions ; I omit  factory  schools,  which  are  in  part  supported  by  a payment  from  a mill  in  return  for 

the  teaching  of  half-time  children,  and  also  the  schools  in  Pilot-sta-eet,  which  are  aided  by  the  Seamen’s  Friend 
■Society.  The  returns  from  which  T quote  embrace  sixty-four  schools — schools  containing  two  or  three  depai-t- 
ments  being  counted  as  one.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  Belfast  not  more  than  fourteen  or  fifteen  per 
cent,  of  the  patrons  of  National  schools  obtain  any  local  aid  for  the  teachers’  remuneration.  The  schools  which 
had  been  so  aided  were  all  under  Protestant  management.  Tire  gross  amount  raised  was  A131  13a.  S^d.,  inl867. 

167.  In  the  Antrim  portion  of  my  district  (excluding  Belfast),  I received  returns  from  all  but  six  schools ; out  In  county 
of  117  National  schools,  eleven  had  received  local  aid  in  1867,  and  the  gross  amount  contributed  was  Antfon- 
£48  7s.  10f7.,  all  in  Protestant  schools. 

168.  lu  the  county  Down  my  returns  are  defective  by  three  schools,  and  out  of  sixty-one  tliat  made  returns,  In  counts- 
■eighteen  had  received  local  aid  in  1867  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  £161  9s.;  these  schools  "were  all  under  Down. 
Protestant  management,  and  include  some  subsidized  by  Lord  Dufferin. 

169.  In  the  county  Armagh  my  returns  cover  all  but  five  National  schools,  and  out  of  seventy-four  schools  which  In  eonntr 
sent  returns,  thu-ty-eight  had  received  local  aid  in  1867,  amounting  altogether  to  £374  3s.  2d.,  of  which  £199  Armagh.’ 
was  contributed  by  schools  under  Episcopalian  management  (including  several  subsidized  by  the  Duke  of 
Manchester),  £114  10s.  6d.  by  Presbyterians,  £50  by  other  Dissenters,  and  £16  13s.  3d.  by  Roman  Catholics. 

170.  In  the  county  Armagh,  then,  where  the  people  are  often  very  poor  and  the  receipts  from  school  fees  very  Contrast, 
low,  more  tlian  half  the  patrons  comply  with  this  requisition  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education.  In 
Belfast  and  the  more  well-to-do  coimties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  only  fifteen  or  sixteen  per  cent,  of  them  do  so. 

171.  The  management  of  Church  schools  does  not,  I think,  call  for  any  special  notice.  They  are  usually  under  Churoli  .schools, 
the  sole  control  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish,  who  acts  on  his  own  responsibility  in  all  that  concerns  the  school, 

and  very  frequently  allows  his  teacher  to  act  as  parish  clerk  as  well.  He  is  very  much  more  active  in  obtaining 
and  contributing  aid  for  the  suppor-t  of  the  teacher  tlian  are  patrons  of  National  schools,  and  this  for  the 
reason  that  the  teacher  is  almost  solely  dependent  upon  this  source  of  income.  In  an  Appendix,  at  p.  242, 

I give  a list  of  twenty-four  Church  schools,  sho'W'ing  the  manner  in  which  they  are  maintained. 

Section  IV Teachers. 


172.  The  teachers  of  primarj-^  sdiools  belong  to  two  classes ; there  are  teachei-s  religious  and  teachers  secular.  Two  classes  ot 
The  former  class  consists  of  nuns  superintending  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  or  teachers. 
Christian  Brothei-a  in  cliarge  of  independent  schools  of  theii-  own.  The  latter  class  comprises  the  vast  body  of 

the  teachers,  who  again  are  either  public  sei-vants  in  tlie  pay  of  the  National  Board,  or  pei-sons  employed 
by  other  societies  or  by  private  persons  independently  of  the  State. 

173.  I will  reserve  wliat  I may  have  to  say  about  teachers  belonging  to  religious  communities  for  the  special 
notices  I propose  to  present  of  the  convent  and  the  Christian  Brothei-s’  schools.  Under  the  present  head  I pro- 
pose to  (leal  solely  with  secular  teachers,  and  in  particular,  teachers  under  the  National  Board. 

174.  I.  The  Teacher's  position. — We  have  seen  that  the  position  of  a National  teacher  is  one  of  absolute  de-  Their  position 
pendence  upon  the  will  of  his  patron.  He  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  with  or  without  reason,  and  has  no  tl'cir 
power  of  appeal  against  what  he  may  deem  harsh  trijatiuent.  I have  said  of  the  managers  generall}'-  that  having 

II.  2 C 
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Tsacheee. 


Sense  of  in- 
security in  tlie 

minds  of  the 
teachers. 


Manager’s 
power  may  he 
exercised  in 
many  ways 
short  of  actual 
dismissal. 


Control  of 

exaction  of 
school  fees. 


General  effect 
of  teacher's 
position. 


Rule  of 
National 
Hoard  that 
they  will  not 
correspond 
with  teachers. 


Complaints 
made  concern- 
ing tlic  routine 
of  the  Dublin 
office. 


Complaints  of 
delays  in 
appointment  of 
teachers. 


Buch  powers  committed  to  tliem,  iliey  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  in  tlie  habit  of  straining  them  j but  none  the 
le.ss  it  is  felt  as  a deep  grievance  by  the  teacliers  that  they  are  never  safe  against  the  effects  of  a possible 
whim  or  quarrel.  The  almost  invariable  answer  I received  from  tlie  teachei-s  when  I questioned  them  on  this 
subject  was  “I  have  no  complaint  to  make  about  my  manager:  he  always  treats  me  in  a considerate  manner; 
but  other  teachers  may  not  be  so  fortunate,  and  in  any  case  I consider  that  mo  body  of  public  servants 
should  be  liable  to  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  and  u’responsiblo  power  on  the  part  of  any  man.”  This  was  the 
burden  of  almost  all  the  remarks  I lieard  made  by  the  teachers.  Their  discontent  is,  in  fact,  exactly  that 
of  men  living  under  a kindly  despotism.  There  may  be  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  if  a man  lives 
a quiet,  blameless  and  industrious  life  his  liberty  will  not  be  interfered  with,  but  no  nation  rests  satisfied  with 
no  better  assurance  tlian  that : the  knowledge  that  in  case  it  should  be  thought  convenient  to  put  a man  out 
of  the  way  he  would  be  powerless  to  remonstrate  or  resist  foments  discontent  and  uneasuiess,  however  strong 
the  presumption  may  be  that  the  case  will  never  arise.  So  it  is  with  the  teachers.  The  managers  may  bo 
the  most  just  and  humane  men  in  the  world,  but  no  amount  of  uprightness  in  their  dealings  can  compensate 
the  teachers  for  the  loss  of  their  sense  of  security  and  indepcudeuco.  A few  specific  ca.ses  of  arbitrary  dismissal 
were  named  to  me,  but  in  no  case  did  it  appear  that  the  manager  had  done  any  more  than  what  the  rules 
empower  him  to  do.  He  liad  simply  given  a teacher  notice  that  he  was  to  leave,  and  tlie  niles  of  the  Commis- 
sioners clearly  intend  that  he  should  be  able  to  do  this  witliout  the  obligation  to  give  any  accormt  of  his 
reasons. 

175.  This  power  of  the  manager  may,  however,  be  employed  in  many  ways  short  of  actual  dismissal.  It  is  a 
lever  by  which  the  teaclier  may  be  swayed  and  checked  in  all  the  details  of  his  business.  For  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  the  exaction  of  school  fees  there  are  cases  in  which  the  teacher  is  unable  to  consult  his  own 
advantage  by  securing  payment  from  all  who  can  afford  to  pay  because  his  patron  may  interfere  on  the  parents’ 
behalf.  The  teacher  of  one  school  under  Roman  Catholic  patronshij)  gave  mo  a slip  of  jxijier  which  ho  had 
received  from  one  of  the  parents  with  whom  ho  had  to  deal,  which  contained  a brief  intimation  to  him  that  he 
had  heard  the  priest  say  that  ho  ^vas  “ to  teach  these  childern”  («c),  the  meaning  being  that  he  was  to  ask  no 
fees.  This  case  was  but  one  out  of  many  which  had  depi’essed  his  receipts  to  a very  low  point,  mid  at  the  time 
of  my  visit  he  had  ceased  for  a time  to  exact  any  fees,  because  he  was  aware  of  complaints  which  had  been 
made  to  the  patron  about  his  attempts  to  exact  payment.  His  own  belief  was  that  his  school  was  being 
seriously  injured  by  iii-egularity  of  attendance  consequent  ou  his  inability  to  ask  for  his  fees,  at  the  same 
time  tliat  the  parents  were  not  paying  towards  his  support  as  they  could  atfoi-d  to  do.  No  compensation 
in  the  form  of  local  contribution  was  made  to  this  teacher;  and  the  effect  firat  of  the  neglect  by  the  patron 
to  obtain  such  aid,  and  secondly  of  his  lu-actical  prohibition  of  school  fees  is  that  the  teacher  is  reduced  to 
depend  for  his  livelihood  solely  on  the  salary  granted  by  the  National  Boai-d;  and  that  is  a state  of  things 
which  the  rules  do  not  contemplate. 

176.  If  the  patron  will  support  the  teacher  in  exacting  his  dues  a great  deal  may  be  done  for  the  benefit  both 
of  the  school  and  the  teacher.  At  Bangor  National  school  the  patron,  a Presbyterian  minister,  attends  every 
Monday  morning  at  the  school  to  see  to  the  due  pa3rment  of  the  fees ; and  the  Rev.  Canon  Coyne,  P.P.  of 
Moy,  told  me  how  he  had  on  one  occasion  stood  at  the  altai-  with  a list  of  defaulters  in  liis  hand  and  warned  his 
congregation  that  if  tlie  teacher’s  dues  were  not  paid  forthwith  he  would  take  measures  to  make  them  pay; 
ever  since  which  announcement  none  of  his  teaehem  (he  is  patron  of  several  schools)  had  experienced  any 
difficulty  about  fees.  When  this  course  of  action  is  reversed,  and  the  patron  tries  to  secure  free  instraction  for 
his  iwople  while  the  teacher  tries  to  secure  as  large  a return  as  be  can  in  the  way  of  fees,  a serious  injury  is 
done,  because  the  people  then  learn  that  in  tliis  matter  the  patron  and  the  teaclier  are  not  at  one ; they  know 
well  which  is  the  stronger  of  tlie  two;  they  think  they  have  the  patron  on  .tlieir  side  in  any  di.spute  with  the 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  besides  losing  in  pocket  loses  also  the  hold  which  he  ought  to  have  ou  the  feelings  and 
estimation  of  the  people. 

177.  So  far,  then,  as  my  inquiries  enable  me  to  form  a judgment,  I believe  that  the  principal  effect  of  the 
precarious  tenure  of  National  teachers  is  to  weaken  unduly  their  position  in  any  case  of  difficulty  or  difference 
with  children  or  parents,  and  to  promote  a spirit  of  discontent  and  a sense  of  insecurity  which  are  of  even  more 
injurious  consequence,  in  that  they  tend  to  sour  the  character  and  depress  the  spirits  of  men  who  need  all  their 
geniality  and  elasticity  for  the  daily  work  they  have  to  perform. 

178.  What  renders  tlie  position  of  the  teacher  still  more  dependent  is  the  role  established  by  the  Commis.sioner8 
that  they  will  not  correspond  with  teachere,  but  only  recognise  communications  coming  througli  the  medium  of 
the  managei-s.  It  a teacher  has  a complaint  or  a statement  of  any  kind  to  make  to  liis  employers,  he  can  only 
do  so  if  his  patron  concurs  in  it : clearly,  therefore,  a complaint  about  the  patron’s  conduct  is  beyond  the 
boimds  of  possibility.  A gi-eat  deal  of  the  sting  of  any  wrongful  treatment  is  taken  out  if  the  victim  has  a 
chance  of  saying  all  he  has  to  say ; and  teachers  would  feel  the  hardships  to  which  they  are  liable  far  less 
acutely  if  in  case,  for  instance,  of  sudden  dismissal  they  could  at  least  tell  their  talc  of  trouble  to  the  Oom- 
imssioners  of  National  Education.  As  it  is,  not  only  have  they  to  put  up  with  dismissal,  with  the  knowledge 
that  their  jiatron  is  acting  within  the  limits  of  his  authority,  and  that  they  have  no  redress,  but  they  liave 
also  to  bear  the  imputation  of  incompetency,  vague  and  unintended  though  it  may  be,  which  accompanies  an 
unexplained  dismissal,  without  the  chance  of  saying  a word  to  clear  themselves.  In  smaller  matters  the 
tochers  frequently  complain  of  the  difficulty  they  experience  in  getting  their  managers  to  wiite  to  the  Dublin 
office  when  occasion  arises.  Very  probably  the  managers  save  tlie  Dublin  office  from  a great  deal  of  useless 
correspondence ; but  there  would  seem  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  an  occasional  communication — say  once  a 
quarter — should  not  be  allowed  to  be  made  by  the  head  teacher  of  a school  direct  to  the  office. 

179.  One  ground  assigned  for  the  unwillingness  of  managers  to  write  to  the  Board  is  the  extreme  clilatori- 
ness  which  is  charged  upon  the  officials  in  correspondence.  I heard  very  frequent  complaints  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  routine  business  of  tlie  office  is  carried  on.  For  instance,  a teacher’s  salaiy  is  frequently  allowed 
to  be  a month  or  six  weeks  overdue  before  it  is  paid : a receipt,  I am  told,  comes  punctually  at  the  end  of 
the  quarter  for  signature,  biit  the  remittance  follows  often  at  a long  interval.  One  master  told  me  how  his 
sister,  when  acting  as  monitress  under  him,  never  received  her  I'cinittance  at  all.  It  was  for  a very  small 
amount,  only  13s.  ^d.  The  receipt  came,  and  was  returned  duly  signed,  but  no  remittance  followed.  Appli- 
cation had  been  made  by  the  manager  for  it,  but  in  vain,  and  it  was  now  considered  a bad  debt.  Another 
teacher  formed  me  that  the  reason  his  manager  assigned  for  not  ivritiiig  to  the  Board  whenever  he  wanted 
lam  to  do  so  was  that  he  was  “tired  of  writing  letters  to  which  ho  got  no  replies.” 

• Many  stories  are  told  too  of  appointments  long  delayed,  and  salary  lost  thereby;  in  one  instance  a 
girl  had  taught  for  a whole  year  as  successor  to  a monitress  who  had  been  duly  salaried ; no  diminution  had 
occurred  m roe  school  attendance  (on  the  conti-aiy  it  hatl  risen  on  the  quarterly  average  for  the  year,  from 
ob'O  to  63'4),  and  the  Insjiector  promised  her  a recommendation  for  appointment:  on  the  faith  of  this  she 
taagut  for  a year,  received  no  intimation  of  appointment,  and  then  left,  having  received  no  remuneration 
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whatever  for  her  labom-s.  Not  a few  of  the  best  masters  hold  appointments  also  in  connexion  -with  the  Tkachbbs. 

omeuce  and  Art  Department,  and  the  comparison  they  institute  between  the  dealings  of  that  body  and  those  — — 

ot  then-  employers  in  Dublin  are  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  latter.  They  all  speak  highly  of  the  prompt- 
itude and  consideration  with  whidi  tliey  are  treated  by  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington,  with  whom,  of 
course,  they  hold  direct  communication. 

181.  On  one  subject  in  pai-ticular  it  was  represented  to  mo  by  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the  teachers  I met  In  some 
that  a word  trom  a teacher  would  be  vduable  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education;  that  is,  in  matters  matters  a 
relating  to  tlio  establishment  of  new  schools.  In  many  places  National  schools  are  unquestionably  too  numerous, 
and  if  before  sanction!^  a new  school  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  or  more  already  existing,  the  Board  would  reacWa  mMit 
consult  the  teachers  of  those  schools  which  would  be.affected  thereby,  their  remonstrances  in  self-defence  might  be  valuable 
possibly  save  the  Boai-d  from  many  a false  step. 

182  The  tenure  of  their  office  by  teachers  of  schools  independent  of  the  National  Board  calls  for  no  special 
remark.  ^ 

183.  n.  pte  The  teachers  of  primary  schools  are  of  very  unequal  degrees  of  com-  Qualifications 

petency.  lUe  principal  of  a large  and  flourishing  National  school  and  the  teacher  of  a small  semi-animate  school  teachers, 
under  the  Church  Education  Society  occupy  the  opposite  poles  between  which  are  comprehended  the  great  body  of 

pnmary  teachere  m Ireland.  And  as  the  teachers  are,  so  are  their  schools,  I had  no  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
directly  the  iiberaiy  acquu-ements  of  teachers,  but  in  conversation  and  in  observation  of  their  school  mana»e- 
^plVed  ^ tolerably  correct  estimate  of  their  value  for  the  particular  purpose  for  which  they  are 

1 84.  (1.)  1^0  National  tethers  generally  stmek  me  as  being  quite  as  intelligent  a body  as  we  have  any  right  to  Those  o{ 

expect,  consideri^  the  emoluments  offered  to  tliem.  I frequently  heard  the  complaiut  made  that  the  teachers  National 
are  halt  educated  or  less  than  lialf  educated  men,  and  that  their  little  knowledge,  besides  hindei-ing  the  progress  v 

of  populai-  education,  leads  them  to  take  an  exaggerated  view  of  their  own  importance  and  deserts ; consequently  exnected^for  * 
that  a gowl  deal  of  their  dissatisfaction  ivitli  their  position  and  remuneration  is  in  excess  of  what  their  real  iha^ emolu- 
ments will  justify.  I entii-cly  concur  in  the  view  tliat  one  of  the  fii-st  steps  requisite  for  the  improvement  of  offeio(t 

. education  in  Ireland  is  to  raise  the  average  standard  of  competency  in  the  teachers,  but  none  the  less  does  it 
appear  to  me  that  the  average  standard  already  attained  is  quite  as  high  as  it  is  possible  to  reach  without  an 
advance  the  attractions  offered.  It  is  vain  to  look  for  the  services  of  an  able  man  on  10s.  or  15s  a week 
111  the  neighbourhood  of  a great  mercantile  town  like  Belfast  especiaUy,  there  are  endless  opportimities  for  an 
enterprLsmg  man  to  earn  a better  living  than  that  which  any  but  a few  of  the  best  schools,  combined  with  a 
high  class  salary,  can  hold  out  to  him.  A copying  clerk  or  accountant  can  easily  make  £100  a year  in  a house 
ot  business,  and  unless  a teacher  is  particularly  fortunate  he  will  never  get  so  much  in  a school.  Many  of  the 
nmro  active  teachers  are  continually  being  drawn  off  from  the  seivice  of  the  National  Board  by  the  superior 
advanteges  of  commercial  life.  Hence  a large  number  of  them  are  merely  the  disappointed  residuum  which 
hM  faded  to  provide  for  itself  in  some  other  line  of  life.  This  state  of  things  explains  a great  deal  of  the 
discontent  and  also  the  inferior  competency  complained  of.  Still  as  the  whole  matter  is  one  which  depends  upon 
market  value,  the  National  Board  secures  a fair  return  for  its  outlay.  I believe  it  secures  something  more 
than  a to  return,  for  the  official  position  in  connexion  with  the  State,  the  easy  hours  of  work,  which  leave 
the  teacher  free  after  thl-eo  o’clock,  and  the  sense  of  authorily  which  a teacher  exercises  in  school,  are  not 
without  their  attractions,  and  combine  to  retain  many  who  might  other\vise  be  tempted  by  the  greater  emolu- 
ments to  he  obtained  in  less  dignified,  more  laborious,  and  more  subordinate  posts  in  other  lines  of  life.  Certainly 
I met  many  National  teaohei-s  whose  capabilities  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  cheaply  valued,  if  measui-ed  by 
the  rate  of  the  remuneration  they  receive.  ■' 

185.  But,  as  I have  said,  their  meiits  vary  very  greatly.  InNationalschoolsanindexofthisvariationisafforded  Teachers  vary 

by  the  system  of  elassificatiou  adopted  by  the  Board.  All  teachers  are  either  probationers  or  classed  teachers  ®°“- 

the  latter  Laving  a rank  assigned  them  according  to  then-  mei-its  as  ascertained  by  examination  of  themselves  P®'®“y- 

and  of  their  schools.  They  ai-e  an-anged  in  three  classes,  which  are  again  subdivided  into  divisions,  the  first 
class  into  three,  each  of  the  others  into  two.  There  are  therefore  seven  different  grades  of  classed  teachers. 

186.  I have  not  been  able  to  trace  the  accuracy  of  so  nice  a disciimination  as  this  in  what  I have  seen  of  the  The  clasaifioa- 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  tlie  teaehei-s,  though,  unquestionably  the  classification  of  the  teacher  is  in  general  by  the 

a very  fair  index  of  the  character  of  his  school.  In  particulai-  the  subdivisions  in  the  first  class  seemed  . 

to  me  to  have  little  or  no  countei-part  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  first  class  teachers  of  different  .w.T*  ^ 

steudiug.  Some  of  the  best  work  I saw  was  in  schools  under  teachei-s  of  the  third  division  of  first  class,  and 

of  the  whole  number  of  schools  I examined  under  first  class  teachers,  the  two  with  which  I had  most  fault 

to  find  were  under  female  teachers  of  the  first  and  second  division.of  the  class  respectively.  Passing  to  the  other 

extreme,  I never  found  a highly  developed  school  under  a third  class  teacher,  and  such  schools  are  as  a i-ule 

feeble  and  unsatisfactory ; in  many  instances  natui-al  promptitude  and  a habit  of  order  go  far  to  redeem  a 

weak  school  from  unmixed  condemnation,  and  I could  name  several  schools  under  third  class  teachers  which 

on  this  account  are  in  a far  more  healthy  state  than  others  which  are  under  less  methodical,  even  if  more 

gifted,  principals.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  tliird  class  teachers  in  the  position 

of  principals  are  failures. 

187.  The  scho(^  I examined  are  nearly  equally  apportioned.among  teachers  of  each  class.  My  notes  on  this  Clarification 

pomt  are  not  quite  perfect,  but  witli  respect  to  seventy  different  departments  which  I examined  I find  the  ‘ ' ' 

following  distribution ; — 

(1.)  20  are  under  first  class  teachers. 

(2.)  21  „ second  „ 

(3.)  24  „ tldrd  „ 

5 „ probationers. 

On  an  estimate  not  very  precise,  but  generally  true,  I should  chai-acterke  13  out  of  the  20  under  first  class 
tenchora  as  good  schools,  and  7 as  either  inferior  or  bad.  Of  the  2 1 under  second  class  teachei-s,  1 0 good  and  1 1 
iifferior  or  bad ; of  the  29  under  third  class  teachera  and  probationers,  8 or  9 satisfactory  (though  not  of  a 
high  character)  and  the  rest,  20  or  21  in  number,  very  poor. 

188.  A rule  which  would  render  the  appointment  of  a third  class  teacher  to  a post  as  principal  of  a school  Third  class 
impossible  would  be  of  most  salutaiy  effect  in  raising  the  character  of  National  schools ; but  this  caii  only  be  teachers  should 
made  possible  by  means  of  impoi-tant  modifications  in  the  terms  of  employment  offered  by  the  Board,  A large  '^.® 
number  of  small  country  schools  offer  little  or  no  inducement  beyond  the  class  salary,  and  unless  compen- 
eation  be  offered  in  another  form  for  the  loss  of  foes,  none  but  third  class  teadiors  will  accept  such  posts. 

II-  ■ §C2 
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189.  "Wliat,  ho^wever,  ia  quite  unnecessary,  but  not  unusual,  is  that  third  class  teachef.j  arc  found  in  charge  of 
large  and  important  town  schools,  which  could  command  the  services  of  better  men. 

190.  (2).  Ofthe  teachei-sof  Church  schools,  or  other  schools  of  an  independent  cliai-acter,  T have  only  to  say  that 
as  a body  they  lack  a certain  precision  and  business-like  demeanour  which  is  usually  observable  in  National 
teachers.  There  is  a touch  of  officialism  about  the  National  teacher  whicli,  although  it  may  tend  to  a pci-fimo- 
tory  mode  of  working,  still  carries  with  it  something  of  authority  and  method,  and  asserts  itself  effectively 
over  the  minds  of  the  scholars.  There  is  none  of  this  in  the  teacher  of  the  Church  school.  He  manages  his 
school  very  much  in  his  own  way,  according  to  his  lights,  mth  a more  paternal  and  less  machine-like  exercise 
of  autliority  than  tlie  National  teacher.  His  prevailing  faults  appeared  to  me  to  be  want  of  life  and  spirit, 
and  disregard  of  metliod.  On  entering  unexpectedly  any  National  school  one  is  sure  to  find  everything 
en  regie  and  the  work  going  steadily  on ; at  a Church  school  there  is  nearly  an  equal  presumption  in  favour 
of  something  being  out  of  gear  at  the  moment,  hlore  than  once  I found  children  assembled,  but  no  teacher 
with  them.  More  than  once,  if  the  master  was  present,  he  had  his  hat  on,  as  if  he  were  merely  in  transitu. 
At  one  school  he  was  sitting  with  his  hat  on  at  the  open  window,  enjoying  the  fresh  aii-  of  a &io  afternoon,, 
while  the  mistress,  his  wife,  was  in  the  garden  with  two  or  three  of  the  children ; tliis  was  at  about  2,15  p.m. 
There  is  none  of  this  laxity  about  National  teachers,  who  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  an  Inspectors  visit, 

191.  So  far  as  one  can  judge  of  tlieir  intelligence  in  the  course  of  a visit  of  inspection,  the  teachers  of  non- 
National  schools  are  usually  of  the  calibre  of  third  class  N ational  teachers,  hut  without  the  same  notion  of  method' 
and  management.  Some  of  them,  however,  belong  clearly  to  im  oi-der  which  has  no  representative  at  all  among  the 
servants  of  the  National  Board — teachers  who  know  nothing  of  teaching,  and  who  have  yet  to  learn  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge  themselves.  In  the  returns  which  I collected  from  all  scliools  in  my  district  I had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  of  their  spelling.  Oire  would  thinlc  that  on  such  an  occasioir  a teacher  would  be  careful 
to  do  his  best,  but  from  one  school  I am  told  that  it  is  in  connexion  mth  no  “Chrrrh,”  that  “ Hand-lom” 
weaving  affects  the  school  attendance,  and  that  the  money  for  support  of  the  school  is  “ i-aised  by  the  local 
comittee ; ” the  teacher  signs  himself  a “ Presbyterain  ” [sic).  Others  were  guilty  of  similar  eccentricities,  hut 
the  most  remarlcable  document  I received  was  the  follo^vi^g.  I omit  names,  and  ccrhiin  paragraphs  wliich 
need  not  he  published.  The  figures  correspond  with  the  questions  reprinted  in  the  Appendix  I.  I adhere 
strictly  to  the  letter-  and  punctuation  of  the  original. 

1.  I.  consider  ilie  persons  in  this  locality  av.ails  themselves  of  the  opportunity  as  much  as  possible  of  sending  them 
children  to  the  school. 

2.  There  are  no  Industrial  or  manufactrics  nearer  to  my  school  than that  is  eight  miles  distant  from  my  school  so 

that  it  can  have  no  interference  with  the  children  of  this  locality 

3.  I.  have  no  half-timers  as  there  is  no  Pactorys  in  this  dii-ection 

4.  My  terms  are  one  penny  per  week  for  spelling  reading  writing  and  the  greater  part  gratuitous  in  consequence  of 

their  parent  not  having  means.  I.  am  paid  by not  having  any  connection  with  any  Board  or  society  nor  receiving 

on  penny  by  any  other  person. 

5.  As  regards  the  system  of  education  of  the  National  board  as  I have  never  stood  in  a N.  S.  I.  cannot  interfere  so  far  a? 
spend  any  opinion  without  error. 

7.  Not  including  private  tuititions  and  night  schools  throughout  the  year,  I consider  I make  about  £6  having  no  person 
but  myself  to  provide  for  I can  by  it  I should  feel  thankful  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  let  me  know  if  you  could  be  s» 
kind  as  to  give  me  some  little  encouragement,  and  in  duty  bound  I will  feel  grateful 

All  denominations  attends  the  school 

Tour  most  obedient  servant  ■ —teacher. 

I regret  that  I failed  to  find  this  school  when  I was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it. 

192.  III.  The  Teacher's  Emoluments. — ^These  are  derived,  in  the  case  of  National  teaohei-s,  from  three  sources, 
the  salary  paid  by  the  National  Board,  tlie  fees  paid  by  the  pujnls,  and  local  aid  provided  in  augmentation  of  hia 
income  from  salary  and  fees. 

193.  (1.)  Only  one  of  these  sources  is  open  to  all  teachers,  that  is  what  he  derives  from  the  Baard,  whereas 
fees  and  local  aid  which  in  some  schools  are  considerable,  are  in  many  altogether  non-existent.  In  ordinary 
National  schools  tie  salaries  for  male  principal  teachers  lie  between  £15  and  £52  per  annum ; for  female 
principal  teachers  between  £14  and  £42.  Assistant  teaehei-s  receive,  if  male,  from'  £15  to  £21,  if  female 
from  £14  to  £20.  Monitors  receive  from  £2  to  £10  a year.  The  salaries  ai-e  regulated  by  the  classification, 
and  are  liable  to  reduction  if  the  average  attendance  of  children  falls  below  certain  limits.  Thirteen  premiums, 
from  £1  to  £4  each,  for  order  and  neatness,  are  distributed  annually  in  each  Inspector’s  district;  and  further 
gratuities  ranging  from  £1  to  £5  each,  may  be  obtained  for  teaching  singing,  drawing,  and  navigation,  or  for 
instructing  monitors,  and  preparing  young  persons  for  the  office  of  teacher ; £5  a year  more  for  every  twenty-five 
pupils  may  be  earned  by  a night  school  Lastly  “good  service ” salaries  are  granted  to  a cei-tain  number  of 
teachers,  to  the  extent  of  £3  to  £13  per  annum,  for  males,  and  £2  to  £11  for  females;  this  is  in  addition  to  tha 
regular  class  salary.  There  is  no  system  of  retiring  pensions,  but  the  Board  ai-e  empowered  to  grant  gratuities 
“ of  reasonable  amount  ” to  deserving  teachers,  on  retirement  through  age  or  infirmity. 

194.  Thus  the  best  teachers  may  by  aid  of  good  seiwice  salary  receive,  if  males,  £05  a year,  if  females,  £53 ; and 
this  may  be  further  increased  to  a small  extent  by  extras  and  by  a night  school.  Teachers  who  attaui  to  this 
height  always  hold  schools  which  further  produce  a considerable  remuneration  in  the  way  of  fees,  and  this  class 
may  be  said  to  be  in  general  able  to  maintain  itself  in  modest  comfoi-t,  on  perhaps  as  much  as  £2  a week  in  all. 

195.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  are  not  in  the  first  class,  and  not  in  receipt  of  supplemental  salaries.  In 
the  second  class  the  salary  for  a male  teacher  is  £28  or  £32 ; for  a female,  £24  or  £26 ; in  the  third  class  £18  or 
£24  and  £16  or  £20  respectively.  It  is  equivalent  to  from  7s.  to  12s.  6d  a week  fora  male,  and  from  Gs.  to  10s.  a 
week  for  a female.  This  scale  of  remunerationisonly  intelligible,  especiailyinthe  case  of  men,  on  the  undei-standing 
that  it  forms  but  one  element  in  the  aggregate  income  ofthe  teacher ; but  unfortunately  in  proportion  as  the  salary 
is  lower  so  do  the  receipts  from  other  sources  become  more  insignificant,  until  in  some  places  teachers  ai-e  found 
who  are  solely  dependent  upon  this  small  pittance,  which  hardly  puts  them  on  a level  with  a day  labourer,  and 
falls  very  far  short  of  theeamings  of  a mechanic  in  Belfast.  Indeed  a male  teacher  livingon  his  class  salary  alone,  or 
with  an  inappreciable  income  from  fees,  must  be  a miserable  man.  A youth  living  with  hLs  parents  may  find 
his  earnings  sufficient  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  to  a woman  who  either  lives  with  her  2'arenta,  or  has  a 
husband,  wbo  earns  a livelihood  as  well,  the  position  of  a teacher  offers  great  attractions.  But  it  is  very 
diffei-ent  with  a man  who  has  to  keep  a home  of  his  own,  or  looks  forward  to  doing  .so. 

196.  I will  give  a few  of  the  extremest  cases!  met  with.  At  Corcrain  National  school,  near  Portadown,  the 
mastei-  is  a young  man  in  the  second  division  of  the  third  clas.s : his  salary  thei-cforo  £18  a year.  ITis  fees 
amounted  in  1867  to  £5  8s.,  and  so  far  from  receiving  aid  through  his  patron,  the  jiiU-Lsh  priest,  he  pay.s  2s.  a 
week  {or  five  guineas  a year)  as  rent  for  the  building.  This  is  a -wi'etched  nuul-floorcd  hovel,  containing, 
besides  the  school-room,  an  antc-rcom  intended  for  liis  ocaipation  as  a residence,  hnt  quite  unfit  for  tlie  purpose. 
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He  lias  fm-fcher  to  pay  town-rate  and  county  cess,  which  raise  his  outgoings  to  about  £5  10s.  a year.  Thus  his  'Ceacubim. 

lees  are  swallowed  up,  and  he  subsists  on  7s.  a week.  

107.  At  M^hevy  KQcranny,  near  Armagh,  the  master  is  a middle-aged  man  with  a family;  his  ela.ssifica-  Ma^herv 
1 ocV  division  of  second  class  : salary  £28  : fees  nil:  local  contribution,  not  permanent,  £1  Os.  &d.  in  KiJcraimy. 

lab/ ; tor  the  whole  year  sUghtiy  over  11s.  a week.  No  house  is  provided,  and  he  has  to  whitewash  the  school. 

1 J8.  At  Lisadian,  near  Amagh,  the  master  is  in  the  first  division  of  third  class,  in  receipt  of  £24  a year.  He  Lisadian 
has  been  there  for  fourteen  years,  and  is  now  in  middle  life.  He  is  somewhat  better  provided  for  than  the  last 
as  Jus  income  with  fees  amounts  to  11s.  2d.  a week,  and  he  has  two  miserable  little  rooms  adjoining  the  school 
rent-tree;  they  are  not  to  be  compared  for  comfort  with  a re.spectable  labouring  man’s  cottage.  Through 
s eepmg  under  a bare  slate  roof  he  had  once  caught  a chill  that  laid  him  up  for  three  months,  during  which 
tile  Board  allowed  him  his  salary.  He  has  since  constracted  a sort  of  ceiling  with  his  own  bn.nds,  which  keeps 
out  (be  v.'orst  of  the  cold.  ‘■ 

19 At  Dinmgaw  the  master’s  salary  is  £28,  and  he  received  £2  from  local  contributions  in  1367.  His  fees  -Drumeaw. 
are  mi.  No  bouse  is  provided.  His  whole  income  is  therefore  equal  to  lls,  fit/,  a week.  He  was  trained  iu  1840 
.and  was  somewhat  p^t  middle  age.  Strange  to  say  he  was,  unlike  his  feUow.s,  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  means 
He  explained  to  me  how  he  is  able  to  subsist  in  what  he  regards  as  comfort.  He  lodges  at  a neighbouiina 
farm-house,  where  he  pays  2s.  Gd.  a week  for  board,  washing,  and  milk.  Meat  he  cannot  afford,  and  never  hs^ 
any  but  lives  on  bread,  butter,  eggs,  stirabout,  and  tea,  and  he  abstains  altogether  from  strong  drinks.  Most 
ol  these  necessa,nes  are  supplied  to  him  cheaply  from  the  fai-m ; in  di-ess  he  was  at  least  as  well  provided  as 
most  teachers  tliat  I saw.  He  is  able  to  save  something  every  year,  and  this  he  expends  in  the  purchase  of 
books  on  natuiul  philosophy  aud  mathematics,  in  which  he  takes  his  chief  delight.  He  is,  in  short,  an  enthu- 
siast who  does  not  share  many  of  tlie  anxieties  and  desii-es  of  more  worldly-minded  men.  He  might  no 
doubt,  obtam  someamgm  thewayoffees,but  be  objects  to  them  in  principle,  and  assured  me  that  if  he  took 
money  Irom  the  children  he  should  thmk  it  right  to  expend  it  in  apparatus  for  their  benefit.  Though  he  cei-- 
tamly  effecte  a great  deal  on  Ils.  Gd.  a week,  I cannot  say  that  he  looked  sufficiently  fed,  and  it  was  clear  that 
notliing  but  the  spirit  that  is  in  him  sustains  him  in  contentment  with  his  lot. 

200.  Cases  similar  to  these  could  be  largely  multiplied,  in  which  the  income  of  the  teacher  is  almost  entirely  Poor«t  schools 
derived  from  the  small  salaines  of  the  Board.  The  mo.st  poverty-stricken  schools  were  in  the  county  Aima^h  • countj- Ar- 
m Antrim  and  Down  the  fees  are  fai-  more  productive,  but  none  the  loss  is  the  visitor  met  with  the  univereal 
complamt  that  the  profession  is  staiwed. 

201.  (2.)  Thesecondsourceofremunerationtotheteacherisbymeansofschoolfees.  Thisbi-anchof  thesubiect  SchooHees. 

opens  up  several  l^ge  and  important  considerations  m connexion  with  the  internal  management  and  well-being 
01  the  schools.  Whether  the  parent  shall  or  .shall  not  contribute  directly  to  the  support  of  the  teacher,  and  if 
he  is  to  contnbute,  then  to  what  extent  the  contribution  can  be  safely  levied,  and  in  what  form  it  is  likely  to 
be  most  productive,  arc  questions  which  affect  intimately  the  whole  educational  system  of  the  country.  Their 
solution  depends  upon  a knowledge  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  poorer  classes,  whom  the  decision  of  the 
matter  ^ects,  upon  the  absti-act  advantage  or  ebsadvantage  of  making  them  pay  for  what  they  receive  and 
expenence  of  various  places  in  which  fees  ai-e  or  are  not  exacted. 

-0^.  With  respect  to  thepai-ents,  a gi-eat  deal  is  said  about  theii-  inability  to  make  any  appreciable  contribution  Are  the  parents 
to  the  support  of  the  schools.  In  the  towns  there  ai-e  tradespeople  and  dealei-s,  who  can  and  do  pay  a reason- 
able  fee ; but  in  countiy  districts  the  difficulty  of  collecting  fees  is  very  great,  and  the  mfereuce  at  fet  drawn 
from  this  circumstance  is,  that  the  people  are  generally  too  poor  to  pay. 

203.  I believe  that  unwillingness  has  far  more  to  do  with  the  matter  than  inability.  There  are  doubtless  many  Thev  arc 
lamUies  whom  it  may  he  we  1 to  excuse  from  payment,  and  I never  found  a teacher  who  would  suffer  extremepoverty  uawining  to 
to  be  a real  obstacle  to  the  education  of  a child.  But  all  my  observation  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  siun  actually 
raised  by  school-fees  in  Ireland  is  very  much  below  the  amount  which  might  be  raised,  and  which  ought  to  be  raised 
so  long  ^ school-fees  axe  regai-ded  as  an  inte^al  part  of  the  support  on  which  the  educational  system  of  the  country  S .hsUtu- 
rests.  If  the  system  in  Ireland  were  a voluntary  one,  and  parents  were  brought  up  to  understand  that  so  much 
schoolmg  was  a commodity  to  be  purchased  with  so  many  pence,  a far  larger  sum  would  be  raised  than  is 
raised  under  the  present  system.  The  intervention  of  the  State  has  entii-ely  altered  the  aspect  in  which  the 
parents  (I  am  speaking  especially  of  those  in  country  disti-icts)  regard  the  schools.  The  schools  are  not  local 
mstitutions  which  everyone  would  understand  to  need  support  from  local  sources.  They  are  State  institutions  in 
which  a servant  of  the  State  is  placed,  whose  business  it  is  to  do  the  work  which  the  State  has  set  liim  to  do  ’ It 
is  kuown  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  a salaty  from  the  National  Board,  and  that  an  official  Inspector  pays  him  peri- 
odical visits  to  see  that  he  is  doing  his  work.  The  ver}-  inscription  over  the  door  implies  that  the  school  hardly 
belongs  to  the  particular  locality  in  which  it  is  placed,  but  is  a member  of  a laige  system  which  covera  the  whole 
countiy,  and  which  depends  for  its  existence  on  certain  authorities  in  Dublin.  The  effect  of  this  on  the  minds 
of  the  ijarents  is  to  lead  them  to  disclaim  any  obligation  on  tbeir  part  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  an  insti- 
tution which  the  State  has  made  it  its  business  to  establish.  They  recognise  that  the  teacher  is  under  an 
obligation  to  teach  their  children,  but  they  do  not  feel  that  they  ai-e  under  any  correspondino-  obligation  to 
remunerate  him  for  what  he  does.  He  is  bound  to  be  there  and  teach,  but  they  are  not  bound  either  to  send 
to  children  v-ith  regularity,  or  to  enrich  the  teacher  by  paying  him  over  again  for  work  which  the  State 
Jms  already  paid  him  to  do.  The  parent  therefore  assumes  a very  independent  attitude  towards  the  school  He 
doubts  the  teacher’s  power  to  exact  fees,  and  he  contributes  as  rarely  and  as  sparingly  as  possible.  One  master 
assured  me  that  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  inducing  the  parents  even  to  pay  for  the  books  which  are  sup- 
plied by  the  National  board  through  him,  so  strong  was  the  suspicion  in  their  minds  that  thev  need  not  pay  for 
them,  that  the  master  got  them  for  nothing,  and  that  whatever  was  paid  for  them  went  directly  into  his  pockets 
alone.  He  had  explamed  it  to  them  often,  but  many  of  them  were  still  not  satisfied  that  he  was  not  cheating  them 
ol  tJioir  rights.  Tins  master  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  all  attempt  to  collect  school-fees ; the  veiy  smaU  return 
he  got  was  not  worth  the  trouble  aud  discomfort  he  had  to  undergo  in  getting  it. 

204.  When,  therefore,  tlio  small  amount  of  fees  collected  in  National  schools  in  Ireland  is  quoted  as  aproof  of  i 

the  inability  of  the  people  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  making  education  b.st:«  o5graU-. 
entirely  gratuitous,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  amount  represents  what  flows  after  the  very  soui-ce  to 

•svhich  wo  should  mainly  look  has  been  stopped.  A sense  of  justice  or  of  gratitude  towaa-ds  the  teacher  would 
prompt  the  proper  acknowledgment  whenever  it  could  be  afforded.  But  towards  a paid  seiwant  of  the  State 
notions  of  justice  and  gratitude  do  not  arise. 

205.  The  feeling  of  the  tethers  on  the  su^ect  of  fees  varies  very  greatly  according  to  the  character  of  the  people  reeling  of  the 
among  whom  they  are  placed  In  a town  like  Belfast,  wJiere  a genuine  competition  of  merit  is  possible  4e  teaches  on  the- 
host  masters  find  a very  considerable  portion  of  their  emoluments  in  the  shape  of  fees  • there  is  a lai-ge  bodv  of 

peojile  belonging  to  the  lower  miikUe  class  of  society  who  attend  the  National  schools,  and  who  really  exe/cise 
Bomo  cbscrimmation  in  their  choice  of  a school.  At  Lincnluai-strect  National  school  the  fees  amount  to  ai  much 
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as  £110  10s.  2i.,  at  Townsend-street  National  school  to  £102  16s.  id.,  at  Yictoria-place  to  £90  15s.,  and  at 
Ecrlinton-street  to  £76  9s  l§d  These  are  I believe  tlie  four  best  paying  schools  in  Belfast.  To  masters  of 
such  schools  as  these  no  substitute  for  the  fees  could  well  bo  provided.  Among  tkevi  tliere  is  a genuine 
education  market,  and  the  best  mau  gets  his  price.  But  in  poor  country  districts  theteachei-s  incline  rather  to 
look  to  the  State  for  their  reward,  and  despair  of  making  much  by  fees.  Very  frequent  were  the  complaints 
I heard  from  teacliei-s  concerning  the  degradation  to  which  they  submit  in  pressing  for  their  fees,  and  in  huding 
only  too  often  that  the  return  they  receive  is  that  the  children  are  removed  from  the  school  altogether  and 
sent  elsewhere.  Nevertheless  the  representations  made  to  me  on  this  subject  by  two  associations  of  teachers  in 
my  district,  the  Antrim  and  the  Annaghmore  Teachers’  Associations,  we  both  favourable  to  the  principle  of 
exacting  school-fees,  though  they  agree  in  i-ecommeuding  an  alternative  in  the  form  of  local  taxation. 

206.  While,  therefore,  the  most  able  teacliers  in  populous  places  find  a stimulus  to  exertion  and  a reward  for 
success  in  the  fees  which  they  are  able  to  charge  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  mral  distiicts  seems  to  be  that 
the  plan  of  charging  fees  in  the  manner  in  which  they  we  now  collected  is  highly  unsatisfactory,  and  that  the 
teacher’s  remuneration  should  be  secured  to  liim  in  some  other  way. 

207.  But  the  opinion  of  independent  observers  is  very  decidedly  in  favour  of  tbe  principle  of  making  parents 
pay  something,  however  little,  towards  the  schooling  of  their  children.  I addressed  an  inquiry  on  the  subject  to 
a large  number  of  clergymen  and  laymen,  and  with  very  few  exceptions  the  replies  I i-eceived  we  in  accord 
on  this  point. 

208.  The  principle  which  is  almost  unanimously  supported  by  patrons  and  others  is,  that  in  theory  a charge 
should  be  imposed,  but  that  in  no  ease  should  the  cliai'go  he  allowed  to  operate  as  au  impediment  to  attendance. 
It  is  considered  the  wiser  and  the  better  plan  to  keep  up  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  the  idea  that  schooling 
is  not  gi’atuitous — ^that  it  has  to  he  paid  for — and  that  it  is  only  by  au  exceptional  indulgence  that  any  paiticulw 
parent  is  exempted.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  co\u-se  we  briefly — 

a.  That  the  payment  tends  to  promote  a feeling  of  independence  in  the  mind  of  the  parent,  wliereas  gratuitous 
schooling  tends  to  pauperize  the  people. 

h.  That  it  is  of  great  importance  to  inspire  tho  minds  of  the  poor  with  a respect  for  education,  and  that 
they  will  not  appreciate  what  costs  them  nothing. 

c.  That  payment  of  a fee  secures  a greater  regularity  of  attendance,  for  that  when  a parent  has  paid  he 
likes  to  get  as  much  as  he  can  for  his  money. 

209.  I take  it,  then,  that  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  the  clei^  and  of  tlie  educated  laity  is  in  favour  of 
the  exaction  of  fees  in  principle,  combined  with  a largo  liberty  of  exemjjtion  foi'  those  who  we  too  poor  to  pay. 
The  actual  practice  in  Nation^  schools  corresponds  in  a measure  with  this  theory ; and  as  a geneial  I'ule 
there  is  a gradimted  scale  of  fees,  and  a laige  amount  of  exemption.  But  for  various  reasons,  to  some  of  which  I 
have  already  referred,  the  net  result  of  the  fees  is  very  small ; in  not  a few  schools  there  are  really  no  fees  at  alL 

210.  I have  already  noticed  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  contribute  towards  a State  institution;  but  there 
are  other  impediments  which  have  a still  more  powerful  effect  in  lowering  the  average  rate  of  payment  to  the 
schoolmaster. 

211.  In  the  first  place  the  schools  ai-e  fer  too  numerous,  and  a state  of  competition  has  resulted  which  is  disasti-ous 
and  demoralizing  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  the  working  of  this  competition,  it 
may  possibly  soimd  paradoxical,  but  I found  it  to  be  invariably  true,  that  the  immediate  effect  of  competition 
between  primary  schools  is  to  lower  the  character  of  the  competitors.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  is 
not  far  to  seek.  Competition  is  healthy  and  beneficial  only  if  it  is  open  and  genuine,  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
competitors  all  start  fair,  and  if  the  prize  is  awarded  by  competent  judges  to  the  best.  To  chai^  the  mefaiphor, 
if  there  were  complete  freedom  of  trade  among  the  schools,  if  they  were  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
demand  and  supply,  the  best  schools  would  survive,  and  the  inferior  schools  would  go  to  the  walL  But  owing 
to  the  intervention  of  other  causes,  the  market  is  not  free ; the  supply  is  not  regulated  by  the  demand,  and  the 
worse  schools  we  not  driven  out  of  the  field  by  their  betters.  The  market  is  permanently  overstocked,  and  all 
the  dealers  we  subsidized  to  maintain  their  positions  in  it.  Hence  there  ensues  a scramble  for  customers.  The 
price  is  not  a consideration  .at  all,  tbr  each  dealer  relies  on  his  subsidy.  The  struggle  is  to  get  pupils  at 
any  cost — 

“ Si  possis  recte,  si  non,  quoeunque  modo.” 

212.  There  is  the  Church  school  supported  by  a residence  rent  free,  a small  local  subscription,  and  a few 
pounds  a year  from  the  Church  Education  Society.  No  fees  charged,  but  gifts  of  buns  and  clothing  for 
all  who  will  attend  with  decent  regulwity.  On  either  side  there  stands  a National  school,  the  one  adjoining 
the  meeting-house,  the  other  in  the  precincts  of  the  chapel.  The  three  schools  among  them  will  accommodate 
some  200  children,  and  there  are  only  LOO  children  to  be  got.  Wliat  ensue.s  t If  the  priest  is  an  active  man, 
as. he  usually  is,  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  almost  all  in  the  chapel  school ; but  a few  of  the  poorest,  sorely 
perplexed  between  theirallegiance  to  their  priest  and  the  temptations  held  out  at  the-Chuixih  school,  will  swallow 
their  repugnance  to  Scripture  readings  for  the  sake  of  the  buns  and  the  petticoats,  and  go  to  the  Church  school. 
A few  stray  Protestante,  too,  may  be  found  at  the  chapel  school,  who  have  deserted  the  Protestant  National 
school  in  order  to  spite  the  master  for  having  claimed,  unadvisedly,  his  arrears  of  fees.  The  master  of  the 
Church  school,  who.  is  probably  also  parish  clerk,  succeeds  in  keeping' the  majority  of  the  Episcopalians,  and  in 
combining  with  them  a sprinkling  of  the  poorest  of  ail  tlie  other  denominations.  At  the  meeting-house  school 
■will  be  found  the  main  body  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  a fair  admixture  of  the  Church  population,  especially 
the  more  weli-'to-do  of  them,  for  whom  the  charities  of  the  Church  school  form.no  attraction. 

213.  Each  of  the  National  teachers,  is  struggling  above  all  tilings  tokeep  up  his  average  attendance.  Ifit  falls 
a few  points  lower,  he  will  lose  an  assistant,  or  perliaps  his  school  will  be  struck  off  the  list  altogether,  or  at 
least  there  will  be  a reduction  in  his  ^kay.  He  would  rather  pay  tlie  children  to  come  tlian  let  his  uumJjers 
fall.  What  fr  he  to  do  to  save  himself!  Of  course  he  mu.st  not  think  of  pressing  for  his  fees  from  tlie  poorer 
children,  for  the  Church  school  has  made  that  impossible.  If  he  says  a word  about  the  arream  he  will  see  the 
children  no  more.  And  then  with  the  wealthier  part  of  his  attendance  he  must  not  he  too  strict,  he  must  give 
no  offence ; for  if  he  does  his  rival  at  tho  other  National  school  will  reap  tho  benefit.  He  feels  himself  at  the 
mercy  of  everybody  else,  unable  to  claim  Ms  dues,  and  hampered  even  in  doing  his  duty.  In  this  way  the  fee.s 
became  depressed  lower  and  lower,  and  the  chances  are  that  eventually  eiffier  all  pretence  at  charging  is  given 
up,  or  at  best  only  the  wealthier  parents  pay  .anything.  With  the  exception  of  ragged  schools,  I do  net  think 
that  in  any  free  school  that  I visited  the  exemption  from  fees  was  due- solely  to. inability  of  tho  parente.to  pay. 
The  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  constantly  complaining  tliat  tliey  cannot,  because  they  dare  not,  exact  toefr 
fees  even  from  parents  who  could  well  afford  to  pay.  I ■wiU.give.a.fow.instanccs  from  information.  I obtaiuod 
from  teachers. 

214.  Ennislare  National  School.~“  The  children  are  all  admttLcd  free.  I think  the  parents  could  pay  if  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  it;  but  now,  when  they  are  all  free,  it  is  a compliment  to  gel  them  to  send  their  eliildi'en.  They  think 
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a favour  ly  sondlng  thorn.  Since  thoj  have  got  a faaWon  of  fte.  schooling  it  mnld  bo  Taaonin,. 

mpofblo  to  .n.,k,  thorn  pay,  they  would  take  and  «snd  them  to  other  school. ; for  as  fm-  as  I can  lomn,  othl  toaohor,  mo  

m t)ie  same  predieameiit  as  niy3(ilf.”  ’ 

^ StAyy/.— About  a mile  and  a half  from  Eiinislare,  and  the  same  distance  from  Drumgaw  National  Lisnadili 
in  f fTtl^  were  1 2.,.  Impossible  to  charge  pro,re.-ly,  because 

So  pS  »"  ' »'  0'  •“  IFataitonsIy®  El.Lrl  positlv. 

In  ''T*  f”";"”!  S-'S»i.-No  fo™  Man  now.  “Almost  all  could  afford  to  pay  the  amount  usually  chamed  M.chwv 

,m  Urn  'r  ''.0°,'”"  .Ffom  that  time  till  18S1  or  ISSd'foi,  tvoropmd.  IIothengM-o  S5™y. 

flfj  M-  J“"«.  1868  he  received  no  fees  at  all.  In  June  he  tried  to  re-impose  them  on 

S The  result  was  that  he  took,  in  June  4s,  U.;  July.  2s,  6^.;  AugusMi-  Septemhe" 

The  4"^?,/  hf  .rTtTn^.hme  small-farmoTs ; a very  few  are  hired  labourers! 


niiml,c,'j/v  itl,w.  ^n‘^fi  n ’ ^1':’".°  iO  parents  who  had  13  children  at  the  school  among  them,  [The  whole 

Z.  Vn  October  was  t.2.]  Those  who  paid  were  not  better  off  than  the  averU,  They 

7a  r.-, 9^  ' (->  ^ 20  acres ; (3)  A shoemaker ; (4)  A mam  farming 

fanner  of  fiacres-  h^T\  2d  or  2.5  acres;  (6)  A farmer,  holdmg  unknown  ; (7)  A farmer  of  8 acres;  (8)  A 

laimei  of  l2atros  (!))  A labourer  on  about  7,«,  a week ; (10)  A farmer  of  40  or  50  acres.  The  reason  wliv  he  rimnot 
arc  unwilling  to  pay  anything  towards  his  support,  as  he  is  paid  by  the  State  but 
espeualh  because  Aghayilly  Church  school  is  only  about  half  a mile  off,  and  is  avowedly  a free  school^  If  he  triU  to 
enlorcc  his  lees,  the  children  leave  him  and  go  to  Aghavilly,  and  he  must  keep  up  his  attendance 

217.  Among  other  statements  made  to  me  by  teachers  are  the  following : 

krlvmid^'‘°^‘^*'*‘‘''°  '""f  2s.2f/,per  quarter,  hutmostofthepupilspaybytheweek.  Thefcos  arenotregu-  Four  other 

lailj  paid  • • ■ . Many  of  the  people  arc  respectable  faimer,-,  some  of  whom  can  bid  upwards  of  £\ ,0U0  for  a farm  • these  NatLcal 

people  tell  me  I am  paid  by  thc  Boaril  for  teacliing,  and  that  they  pay  the  salary  indirectly.  On  one  occasion  a respect-  schools 
fo  of  conimittoe),  refused  to  pay  the  above  rates  for  his  grandson,  who  was  in  third  class.” 

r,K„ uf"  school  do  not  pay  anything.  The  Commissioners  framed  a rale  some  vears  ago,  which 

gave  the  death-blow  to  schoolfees  ....  When  the  teacher  acquired  his  olass  principallv  on  bis  hteraiT  acquire- 
ments  they  turned  round  on  him  and  reduced  liis  salajy  every  quarter  a certain  number  could  riot  be  mustered'’  ll  here 

Soukf  au7«e7s‘’'^  r'’^  “’r^V  g°  begging  the  scholars  to  attend,  rather  than  he 

should  lost.  Uis  qu,  rtei  a salary,  winch,  in  sober  sadness,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  The  parents 
saw  It  was  a compliment  to  the  teacher  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  kept  them  at  home  when  fees  were  enforced. 

" / n'u-i-1  ^ ^be  Board  withheld  id  from  me  by  the  operation  of  this  rule.” 

T^Apfi'iL  1^““  ^bc  parents  are  well  able  to  pay  the  respective  school  fees,  but  thev  arc  under  the  impression 

because  the  teaclior  i.s  iq  recuijjt  of  salary  from  Government  that  the  children  should  be  educated  free,  and  certain 
]>ar,ies  (lave  gone  so  far  as  to  dispute  the  legality  of  the  teacher  demanding  school  foes.  I have  met  several  parents  of 
c iiiaren  who  say  they  will  i>ay  quarterly,  and  wiien  they  are  asfeed,  remove  the  children,  without  paying,  and  send  them  to 
Other  neighbouring  schools,  and  leaving  the  school  fees  unpaid.”  f 

(4.)  “ Owing  to  schools  being  numerous,  a teacher  is  obliged  to  charge  the  lowest  possible  rates  so  as  to  maintain  a 
rimurdistrictf)  ^ suggest  that  National  schools  should  be  three  miles  apart  ” (speaking  of 

218.  Eepresentations  of  tins  kind  could  be  largely  multiplied,  but  as  the  points  adduced  are  very  nearly  tie 

merely  as  samples  of  the  experience  of  teachers  in  country  schools 

2iJ.  -I'i  town  schools  the  complaints  are  far  less  frequent,  because  the  parents  are  on  the  whole  better  able  to  pay  , • 

and  a really  good  master  gets  his  rewai-d.  The  most  frequent  complaints  which  I heard  were  made  by  teacheS 
of  National  sclmols  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  who  are  being  underbidden  by  the  Christian  Brothers 
IJie  Climtiau  Brothers  charge  but  a penny  a week,  and  as  they  are  supported  by  the  whole  influenee  of  the 
pneste,  It  IS  uiipoasible  for  an  ordinary  National  school  to  hold  its  own  against  them.  As  I have  mentioned 
dsewhere,  the  Christian  Brothere  m Belfast  have  a large  number  of  boys  of  the  better  class-those  who  in  a 
National  school  would  be  payuig  at  the  highest  rates.  Thus  the  cream  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  h fii-st 
taken  off  by  them  and  the  National  schools  get  the  residui.  n.  From  the  masters  of  the  best  Pi-otestant  National 
schools  m Belfast  I heard  no  complamts  on  the  score  of  school  fees. 

through  the  rapid  multiplication  of  schools  and  other  causes,  there  are  schools  in  A private 
which  the  f^  have  fallen  to  an  ^most  nominal  figure.  I wUl  instance  two  schools,  in  one  of  the  poorest  and 
I^t  ie]iutable  parts  of  Belfast,  the  comparison  of  which  will  illustrate  the  peculiar  difficulties  which  emban-ass 
the  Natioml  teacher  in  the  collection  of  fees.  In  a miserable,  squalid  court,  of  houses  whose  rent  is  from 
a shilling  to  eighteen  pence  a week,  I found  a pnvate  school,  kept  by  an  eldei-ly  man,  a Roman  Catholic  who 
hac  b^n  teMhing  for  thii-ty-six  yeara.  He  liad  been  originally  a cloth-cleaner  in  the  county  Mayo,  whei-e  he  The  master, 
said  his  family  could  traced  from  the  time  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  They  had  been  in  comfortable  ch-cumstances 
and  had  earned  a go^  livelihood  in  the  cloth  trade.  Their  capital  consisted  of  the  implements  used  in  the 
cleaning  process,  and  cost,  he  said,  not  less  than  £50.  So  good  was  the  trade  that  when  he  first  took  to  it  as  a 
young  he  could  earn  m mi^  ^ £1  a day : but  this  did  not  last  long.  The  machine  wore  out,  and  the 
tratle  was  Jailed  by  the  mills.  He  then  took  to  teaching,  and  kept  a private  school  in  Ballina.  Here  he  had 
Sitll  ‘lie  from  starvation  in  the  famine  of  1S47.  Seven  years  ago  he  migi-ated 

with  his  famdy  to  Belf^t,  where  there  was  a chance  of  his  children  getting  work  to  do.  In  this  they  have 
been  successful,  and  his  three  children  are  employed  in  the  mills,  where  one  gii-I  earns  7s.  a week,  another 
M and  his  boy  6s.  They  occupy  three  ground-flooi-  rooms,  namely,  a kitchen,  school-reom,  and  bed-room 
ihe  school-room  is,  as  nearly  as  I could  ascertain  it,  .seventeen  and  a half  feet  by  eight  feet,  and  seven  feet  high  • 
t had  one  small  window,  which,  on  a stifling  August  day,  was  carefully  closed,  while  seventeen  children  were 
m the  room.  The  kitchen  was,  I should  say,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  school-room.  In  the  little  bed-room 
at  the  back  slept  the  whole  family,  husband  and  wife,  eldest  daughter,  aged  twenty-six,  second  dau"-hter  a<red 
twenty-two,  and  sou  aged  sixteen.  The  houses  being  built  on  a slope,  the  back-rooms  are  without  windows 
^1)1  through  the  front  room.  And  this  in  August ! 

-^1.  The  parents  of  the  children  who  attend  were  all  witliout  exccjition  mOl-workera,  and  with  one  exception  m 
Roman  Catholics.  They  pay  at  various  rates,  namely.  Id,  Ud,  2d,  La  2U.  a week.  The  eldest  present-^  ^ ^ ^ 

boy  of  thu-teen  years,  tlie  next  was  ten,  and  the  next  nine  yeara  old.  The  rest  were  younger  stOl,  From  t 


tte  master  gete  altogether  2a.  6d  a week,  more  or  less;  sometimes  not  more  than  \s.,  but  that  is  only  in 
^ack  times.  He  teaches  readmg  and  writing,  and  the  eldest  boy  had  begun  the  multipHcation  table  • there 
was  very  little  even  of  wi-itmg,  and  most  of  the  children  were  merely  spelling  out  woi-ds  in  books  of  multifarious 


kinds. 

222.  This  mm,  s shrewd  md  thohglitM  man  in  his  way,  aotnally  finds  it  woith  his  whde  to  tench  wi.,.  . . 
Soo1s°*^‘tS  ''‘h*  “f  ™'>  “>  “"mediate  proximity  to  a dozen  National  ao.nSi°,,M 

he  does  hlmt  he  teaches  for  ins  hvehhopd,  and  they,  therefore,  pay  him  for  what 
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TEAcitEM.  223.  At  tlie  bottom  of  the  street  out  of  -which  this  little  court  branches,  stands  Pountain-square  National 

school,  at  which  the  fees  nominally  charged  are,  and  2d.  a -week — no  higher  than  those  at  the  private 

3?0untain-  school  The  misti-ess  informed  me  that  though  the  parents,  -with  a few  exceptions,  were  quite  able  to  pay  the 
National  fees  charged,  there  were  fifty-one  children,  out  of  seventy-three  on  the  roll,  who  had  never  paid  her  anything ; 

school.'  while  the  j)ayments  from  the  rest  were  very  irregular.  On  the  occasion  of  my  visit,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  I 

took  down  from  the  mistress’  lips  her  account  of  each  of  the  seven  children  present,  who  stood  highest  in  the 
school.  It  is  reasonable  to  jn'esume  that  they  would  not  be  unfavourable  specimens  of  the  whole. 

1.  Head  boy,  reading  Tbhd  Book,  twelve  years  old.  His  father  a brass-founder,  in  receipt  of  30s.  a -week  ; his  mother 
keeps  a new  and  second-hand  clothes  shop  j they  pay  £25  a year  for  their  house  and  shop.  This  boy  has  paid  four  times 
since  Christmas— twice  he  brought  2rf.,  ami  twice  Id.  Altogether,  he  has  paid  6d.  for  fully  si.x  months'  schooling. 

2.  Second  boy,  reading  Second  Book,  eleven  years  old.  flis  father  a labourer,  on  16s.  a week ; three  children  in  the 
family.  The  boy  and  a sister  of  bis,  have  been  a year  at  the  school,  and  neither  of  them  has  ever  paid  anything 

3.  Third  and  fourth  boys,  brothers — ten  and  three-quarters,  and  nine  and  three-quarters  years  old.  Their  father  blind 
having  lost  liis  sight  in  soap-boiling.  Mother  and  elder  sL^ter  work  in  one  of  the  mills,  and  earn  respectively  15s.  and 
4s.  6d.  a fortnight.  Tlie  boys  have  been  a year  at  the  school,  and  never  paid  anything. 

4.  Fifth  boy.  Father  a labourer,  mother  works  in  the  mill.  They  get  £1  a week  between  them.  Boy  and  two  sisters 
have  been  here  for  a year,  and  never  paid. 

5.  First  girl.  Fathei'  a shoemaker,  clriuks.  She  has  a brother  and  a sister  in  the  school,  and  they  pay  on  an  average  la. 

a week  among  them  ; sometimes  one  brings  it,  sometimes  another.  • , j • 

6.  Sixth  boy.  Father  drives  a horse  and  cart  of  his  own,  as  a carrier,  and  keeps  two  cows.  Boy  has  paid  3ci-  since 
March. 


224.  Another  was  a daughter  of  a file-maker,  on  35s.  a week,  who  has  only  paid  three  times  since  January, 
1867,  whose  mother,  says  the  misti-ess,  excused  hei-self  from  paying  the  fee  at  one  time,  on  the  ground  of  poverty, 
whOe  she  was  buying  a new  silk  dress  for  hereelf. 

225.  In  contrast  with  these  was  a boy,  sou  of  a cooper,  on£l  a week,  with  two  children,  and  a delicate  motlier, 
• who  could  earn  nothing.  This  hoy  always  pays.  About  many  of  the  children  the  mistress  could  not  speak 

with  certainty  ; they  are  the  Arabs  of  the  to'vn,  and  their  parentage  is  very  doubtful.  She  often  has  a child 
brought  at  different  times,  -by  different  women,  each  professing  to  be  the  mother,  so  tliat  she  does  not  know 
who  is  really  responsible.  Of  course,  as  one  of  her  primary  objects  mustbe  to  keep  up  the  attendance  at  her 
school,  she  takes  aO  that  are  offered,  and  frequently  even  calls  at  the  houses  to  ask  for  the  children,  when 
she  finds  them  absenting  themselves. 

Contrast  226.  Now,  I make  no  question  that,  on  the  whole,  the  parents  of  the  children  at  tliis  school  are  better  able  to  ]>ay 

between  these  than  are  those  at  the  neiglibouiing  private  school.  There  are  some  childi-eu  belonging,  perhaps,  to  nobody,  and 
two  schools.  vvho  cannot  be  expected  to  pay,  hut  none  of  tlio  seven  children,  whose  circumstances  I have  detailed  above, 
belong  to  this  class ; some  of  them  may  he  poor,  hut  they  could  all  pay  Id.  a week,  and  some  of  them  could 
well  afford  more.  Several  of  the  parents  are  of  a class  clearly  above  the  mili-workei's,  and  the  mill-workers 
all  pay  for  their  children  at  the  private  school, 


Tlic  present  227.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  present  system  ofschool  fees  is  working  very  badly.  itli  parents 

mode  o£  unwillui"  to  pay,  and  teachers  afraid  to  exact,  the  rate  of  payment  has  been  depressed  far  below  its  nominal 

exacting  Ices  is  ° 

balur''^"  228.  The  unwillingness  of  pai-ents  to  pay  what  may  fairly  be  expected  from  them,  can  only  he  overcome  very 

gradually  by  a process  of  enlightenment  concerning  the  system  of  National  education,  such  as  can  hardly  he 
looked  for  at  once.  To  correct  the  present  evil,  it  seems  necessaiy  to  make  the  mode  of  exaction  more  effectual ; 
and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  impossible  in  general,  for  the  teacher  to  do  more  than  he  does  (for  in  a matter  of  self- 
interest  he  may  be  trusted  to  take  whatever  course  will  bring  him  the  largest  return),  tliere  remain  but  two 
alternatives  under  the  present  constitution  of  the  schools,  either  to  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  insist 
upon  the  payment  of  the  prescribed  fees,  or  else  to  take  the  collection  out  of  his  hands  altogether. 

Teacher  should  229.  To  make  it  possible  for  the  teacher  to  enforce  payment  of  his  fees,  he  must  be  made  less  dependent  on 
be  less  depend-  the  state  of  his  attendance.  It  must  be  a matter  of  less  moment  to  him  than  it  is,  whether  a child  from  whom 
ent  uQ  his  at-  ^ demanding  fees,  pays  its  dues,  or  leaves  the  school  to  avoid  payment.  As  long  as  the  retention  of  the 
tendance.  cliild,  at  any  cost,  is  a matter  of  vital  moment  to  the  teacher,  so  long  are  the  teacher’s  hands  tied,  and  his 
coercion  faOs  in  the  last  resort.  He  urges  his  claim,  with  a full  predetermination  to  withdraw  it  at  the  first 
symptom  of  rebellion,  and  the  parent  is  not  slow  to  find  this  out. 

230.  Tlie  object,  therefore,  should  be,  not  indeed  to  give  the  teacher  no  interest  in  the  number  of  his  scholars, 
but  to  ])lace  his  interest  on  a different  footing,  His  interest  should  not  be  so  pressing  as  to  make  him  a slave  to 
the  parents  and  childi'en,  and  yet  it  should  he  sufficiently  powerful  to  impress  upon  him  a general  desire  to  main- 
tain a good  school. 

231.  These  objects  might  be  effected  by  some  such  plan  as  this,  which,  in  a modified  foim,  was  more  than  once 
suggested  to  me,  and  which  in  itself  seems  reasonable,  and  likely  to  be  efficacious. 

Plan  su"-"pstod  232.  It  might  be  required  that,  in  consideration  of  a certain  average  attendance  for  a past  quarter  of  the  year, 
[ur  impro've-  a certain  minimum  amount  of  fees  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  patron  or  managing  committee  for  the  ensuing 
ment  in  e-xac-  quarter ; for  instance,  if  the  attendance  averaged  fifty  from  July  to  October,  the  guarantee  from  October  to 
tion  of  fses.  (jhi-istmas  might  be,  say,  50s.  The  degree  of  pressure  to  be  exercisedin  enforcing  payment  of  fees,  and,  indeed, 
the  whole  manner  of  exaction,  would  be  matter  of  arrangement  bet-ween  manager  and  teacher,  Ho-wever  it 
mio-lit  be  done,  the  interest  in  getting  in  the  fees  would  he  transferred  from  the  teacher  to  the  manager  : the 
manager  might  either  collect  them  himself,  attending  the  school  for  the  purpose  once  a week,  or  he  might  leave 
the  teacher  to  act  as  his  collector.  The  teacher’s  interest  in  the  particular  fees  for  the  current  quaidcr  would 
cease,  hut  his  general  interest  in  maintaining  a large  school  would  remain,  and  therefore  if  lie 'V'ci'e  empowered  to 
act  as  collector,  he  would  always,  in  asking  for  i>ayment,  stop  short  of  the  point  at  which  the  child  would  be  with- 
drawn, not  because  the  arrears  in  question  were  material  to  him,  but  because  the  larger  Ids  attendance  the 
larger  his  prospective  guarantee  in  the  following  quarter.  If  the  parents  knew  that  they  were  i-cally  paying,  not 
the  teacher,  but  the  manager,  their  tone  towards  the  teacher  would  ho  entirely  altered,  and  his  attitude  towards 
them  would  be  one  of  greater  dignity  and  independence.  But  all  this  would  not  make  his  po.sition  sufficiently  secure 
with  the  National  Board.  If  his  average  attendance  were  reduced  to  a dangerously  low  level,  he  might  still  bo 
compelled  to  attract  children  at  any  price  to  his  school,  lest  he  should  be  mulcted  by  his  employers  in  Dublin. 
To  ob-yiate  this  difficulty  it  would  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  Board  salaries  from  liability  to  lluctuation  on 
account  of  variations  in  the  attendance  of  children.  "When  tlie  Board  has  once  detennined  that  a certain  loc.’d- 
ity  is  a suitable  one  fora  National  school,  the  teacher  should  be  deemed  wortliy  of  his  hire  whatever  tlio  attcni.- 
anee.  The  responsibility  of  deciding  whether  there  is  a sufficient  population  to  feed  a school  lies  not  -with  the 
teacher,  hut  with  the  Board.  No  doubt  to  increase  the  school  attendance  is  of  paramount  importanco ; hut 
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“*  »f  ‘ko  “I"-!-  “'J  ae»  ts.che„,  and  dis-  T„ 

™"'*D  tl;"  lo“l  oontiibirtiona  to^yIl^ds  tlia  teaoWs  support  sylieh  the  rules  of  the  Board 

S a 6 ™rty“A  r“Y°’T  ? ? ° ff'""™!!'  I i~e  already  stated  that  in  my  disadet  near!  j hah  the  paaops  . “mj 
MdertaaS  '*!'  Mdloat  fourteen  per  cent,  in  Eelfaet  and  the  counaes  of  intrim  and  Doiyn  .aisruail- 

eglect  tills  somce  of  income  altogether.  Tlie  total  amounts  so  contributed  in  the  year  1867,  areas  foUovrs  tionalschools. 


Belfast,  out  of  64  schools,  9 tv 
Co.  Antrim,  „ H7  ,,  H 
Co.  Down,  ,,  61  ,1  18 

Co.  Armagh,,  74  ,,  38 


e aided  by  subscriptions. 


. 131  13  8i 

. = 48  7 10 
. = 161  9 0 
. = 874  3 9 


Total, 


316 


76 


£715  14  3^ 


234.  Tlie  average  contribution  to  each  aided  school  if 


do  not  look  to  this  source  of  remuneration  at  all 

are  the  wealthiest  of  aU  the  communities— then-  clergy  especially  having  an  advantage  over  the  priests  and  the 
Pi  esbytcrian  ministers.  Butthe  chief  raason  for  the  more  liberal  support  granted  to  the  Church  Schools  is  that 
fv  F°f«re  «^sistance  for  them.  Without  local  aid%hey  would  die  oui^StbsicSed 

by  the  Boaid  of  Erasmus  Smiths  Chai-ity.  It  is  proved  that  National  schools  cm  subsist  on  nothin-  but  the 

*»  cwi. 

236.  Occasionally  a National  school  not  only  receives  no  local  aid,  but  even  the  Board  grant  is  partly  absorbed  bv  Xatinnni 

necessary  expenses,  whidi  ouglit  to  be  met  througb  the  patron,  and  does  not  corneas  ane&itotLiS  I Lave 
Taentioneilt\w.t^iem^tev  of  Corcrain  school  pays  £5  10s.  ayearoiitof  his  slender  eamin-s  in  rent  and  rates  to 

The  master  of  Zion-place  school  in  Is  ewtownards  pays  ^4  aycarto  his  pati-on  for  the  use  of  the  space  which  is 

used_  for  the  school  underueath  Ins  meeting-house  ; and  frequently  the  teacher  is  at  the  expense^of  anv  small  " ' 

repaiis  that  may  be  required.  All  such  abatements  from  the  teachers’  salaries  ought  to^be  impossible  but 
mattei-s  oi  aiTangement  with  tlie  patron,  and  the  teacher  really  ha^  no  voice  to^raise  ii  his 

237.  VncUv  some  such  plan  as  I have  suggested  for  the  better  enforcement  of  school  fees,  local  contributions  would  Coutributimn 
be  more  thoroughly  recogmscd  as  part  of  the  educational  .system,  and  that  a far  larger  inount  of  support  woSd  ar"  in 

J J®.  beyond  a doubt.  If  this  statement  should  be  questioned,  1 would  call  attention  to  the 
met  that  in  Ai-magh,  which  is  a far  poorer  district  than  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolfoaf.  i--i  ..-.i  A'lnas’h  thai 


now  contributed 
fergus,  Antrim,  and  Ne-vvtownards. 


poorer  ^strirt  than  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  the  amount  of  local  aid  in  'iSlm  «nd 

relatively  far  more  considerable  thanit  is  eitherin  Belfast  or  in  the  districts  around  Garrick-  Dowa 


Section  V.— Instruction— (a)  Religious. 

238  In  all  the  National  schools  which  I examined  I avoided  religious  knowledge  entirely,  and  I paid  it  no 
special  attention  in  other  schools.  I have  therefore  nothing  to  report  conceming  the  results  of  the  religious 
teaching  in  informing  the  minds  of  the  cliildren  on  sacred  subjects.  ® 

239.  Nor  do  I propose  at  this  stage  to  enter  upon  the  momentous  questions  which  turn  upon  the  reli-ious  or  non  ts-  v 

religious  character  of  National  schools.  At  present  I am  dealing  simply  vith  the  practice  of  National  schools,  wT 

and  not  at  all  with  the  theory  on  which  their  operations  are  based.  I shaU,  therefore,  not  inquire  here  into  P^ohee  only, 
the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  this  or  that  educational  system  in  regai-d  to  its  provisions  for  reli-ious 
teaching.  I_  merely  talce  the  mles  of  the  National  Board  as  they  ai-e,  and  propose  to  explain  in  what  Ws 

they  are  carried  out  at  the  present  time.  ^ 

240.  The  rulespr(Kcribe  that  religious  instnietionmaybegiveneitheratthecommencementofscliooloratthe 

close  of  school,  or  at  oue,  and  only  one,  intemediate  time ; that  the  period  or  periods  allotted  for  religious  Natbnal 
instruction  shall  be  advertised  on  the  school  time-table,  and  that  duiing  its  continuance  a notice  shall  be  exhibited  Board  concern- 
111  prominent  type  in  the  room,  to  be  replaced  by  a similar  notice  of  secular  insti-uction  when  religious  instruction  'vl'g'oiui 

IS  over ; the  two  kinds  of  iustniction  are  to  be  kept  entirely  distinct,  and  no  chOd  of  a denomination 
different  from  that  of  the  teacher  is  to  be  differed  to  remain  hi  the  room  during  religious  instruction,  unless  his 
or  her  pai'ent  or  guardian  has  signed  a cei-tain  certificate,  with  prescribed  formalities,  expressing  a desire  that 
the  chOd  shall  attend. 

241.  The  ndes  regarding  religious  instruction,  it  should  be  noticed,  are  only  permissive ; no  school  is  bound  to  p • • 

afford  any  such  teaching ; but  every  school  that  does  affoi-d  it  must  confoim  to  tliese  regulations.  The  Inspectors 
of  the  National  Board  take  no  cognizance  of  this  branch  of  the  instruction  in  theii-  PYB.iningfiA^it;^  and  in 
strictness  the  religious  element  is  an  extra  to  the  system,  peimitted,  but  not  incorporated  with  it.  ’ 

242.  ThepracticeoftheNationalschoolshitliismattertakesthreedistinctfonns.  Either(I)religiousinstniction  pr  -v  • 

is  given  to  children  of  different  denominations  hi  the  same  school  by  clergymen  or  teacbeis  of  their  respective 

creeds  in  separate  apartments,  or  (2)  religious  instruction  is  provided  for  one  denomination  only  in  the  school 

and  the  rest  go  without,  or  (3)  there  is  no  religious  instiniction  given  to  children  of  any  denomination.  My  lornis. 

district  comprises  instances  of  each  kind.  ^ 

243.  (1),  The  first  method  which  pros-ides  eveiy  denomination  with  its  own  separate  religious  teaching  is  in  m <s 
practice  at  the  model  schools,  is  prescribed  at  all  schools  whose  buildings  are  vested  in  the  Commissioner  and 

18  occasionally,  but  veiy  rarely,  in  operation  at  non-vested  schools.  The  plan  presupposes  an  attendance  of  “^traction  for 
children  of  various  denoumiations ; in  unmixed  schools  there  is  no  call  for  it.  The  most  complete  instance  I 
met  with  was  at  the  Whitehouse  (uou-vested)  National  school,  not  far  fiom  Belfast,  where,  when  the  time  for 
religious  iustniction  anives,  the  Eoman  Catholics  ai-e  collected  in  the  infant  school-room,  under  the  Roman 
Catholic  teachei-s,  and  are  tliere  regularly  visited  by  tlieir  parish  priest.  The  children  of  the  Established 
Church  occupy  a recess  in  the  maui  school-room,  under  an  Episcoiialian  teacher,  and  the  Presbyterians  are 
assembled  at  the  end  of  the  room  fixrthest  from  tlie  recess.  In  this  way  full  opportunities  are  afforded  for 
distinctive  teaching  in  three  fonns;  and  the  peifect  equality  whieli  exists  among  all  denominations  -ivea 
sati.sfaction  to  eacli.  ° 
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244.  At  Holjwood  (Dr.  Sullivan’s)  National  school,  also  non-vested,  the  same  facilities  are  afforded,  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  children  meet  in  rooms  apart  from  the  rest,  and  are  attended  by  the  Roman  Catholic  assist- 
ants. The  practice  here  falls  short  of  that  at  Wlutehouse  in  completeness  only  iu  this  particular,  that  in, 
consequence  of  the  exclusion  of  the  parish  priest  from  the  committee  of  management,  the  cii-ciunstances  of 
■which  I have  already  detailed,  he  does  not  give  the  children  of  his  Church  the  benefit  of  his  instruction  there. 
The  -work  is  left  to  the  teachera  alone.  Still,  as  far  as  the  school  and  its  staff  are  concerned,  the  plan  of 
separate  religious  instruction  for  each  denomination  is  fully  carried  out. 

245.  In  one  other  school,  of  more  hxunble  pretensions,  separate  arrangements  are  made  for  the  religious  teaching 
of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants.  This  is  Aghanlig  National  school,  in  the  county  Amagh,  where  the 
master,  a Roman  Catholic,  sends  the  Protestant  children  to  a house  close  by,  which  is  allowed  to  him  as  a 
residence,  but  which  he  does  not  occupy,  where  they  are  attended  by  the  moniti-ess,  who  belongs  to  the 
Established  Church.  The  plan  works,  tlie  master  informed  me,  perfectly  well,  and  having  Protestant  children 
under  his  chai-ge  he  is  glad  to  have  a Protestant  assistant  to  see  to  their  interests. 

246.  I very  much  "wish  that  I could  have  met  "wfith  more  instances  of  this  kind,  to  enable  me  to  form  a judgment 

from  a -wider  experience  on  the  working  of  this  plan,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  original  idea  of  Lord  Derby  in  the 
initiation  of'the  Irish  National  system.  , 

247.  That  in  schools  where  there  are  more  rooms  than  one,  and  teachers  of  each  denomination,  any  pi'aotical 
inconvenience  or  confusion  can  arise  is,  I think,  impossible.  It  is  only  necessary  for  a definite  time  to  be  fixed 
at  which  religious  iimtruction  shall  be  given  simultaneously  in  the  different  rooms,  and  then  the  clergy  of  each 
denomination,  if  they  wish  to  assist,  can  time  their  vftits  accoidingly.  Whether  they  attend  or  not,  they 
know  that  during  this  time  none  but  teachei-s  of  tlieir  own  creed  are  with  the  children,  and  except  at  this  time 
religious  subjects  ai-e  absolutely  prohibited.  It  would  seem  likely,  therefore,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  all,  if 
only  all  are  willing  to  co-operate  on  equal  terms.  At  Whitehouse  they  do  so  co-operate,  and  though  thoi-e  is 
a preponderance  of  the  Protestant  element  in  tlie  school,  the  priest  expresses  liimself  in  terms  of  satisfaction 
with  the  arrangements  made.  He  lives  at  peace  with  his  brother  clergy,  and  they  with  him,  and  the  school 
receives  them  concurrent  countenance. 

248.  If  the  state  of  things  in  HolTwood  is  diffei-eut,  the  causes  also  arc  different.  _ Were  all  the  Protestant 
clergy  in  and  about  Whitehouse  combined  as  a board  of  management  of  the  Whitehouse  school,  and  were 
Father  Ryan,  the  parish  priest,  excluded,  I should  have  little  hope  of  the  continued  peace  of  the  place.  No 
doubt  there  are  priests  and  priests,  and  I cannot  pretend  to  say  how  Father  O’Laverty,  of  Holywood,  would  act 
if  Dr.  Sullivan’s  schools  were,  like  the  school  at  Wlutehouse,  fi-ee  from  clerical  patronship  altogether,  and  if  all 
the  mimsters  of  the  place  were  on  an  equal  footing  -\vith  regawl  to  it.  He  might  be  content  or  he  might  not. 
But  if  he  were  discontented  he  might  Tvell  be  asked  to  show  his  giievance,  whicli  now,  unfortunately,  is  only 
too  palpable. 

249.  Therefore,  of  the  two  eases,  the  one  I consider  normal  and  the  other  abnormal.  From  the  dissensions  at 
Holj^voodl  can  draw  no  inference.  The  test  was  warped  from  the  commencement  by  an  early  act  of  intolerance. 
Frein  the  experience  at  Whitehouse  alone  is  any  inference  justifiable,  and_  that  is  entirely  favoimable  to  Ae 
method  imder  discussion.  So  far  as  it  goes,  the  case  of  Aghanlig  is  corroborative.  It  illustrates  a state  of  feeling 
of  which  I observed  very  frequent  indications  among  teachers  of  all  ci'eeds — namely,  a readiness  or  even  a 
positive  wish  to  be  associated -with  teachers  of  a different  denomination  from  then- o-wn. 

250.  Though,  as  I liave  mentioned,  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board  require  that  facilities  for  separate 
religious  instruction  should  be  provided  in  all  vested  schools,  this  school  at  Aghanlig,  which  is  vested  in 
trustees  for  the  purpose  of  National  education,  and  falls  ■within  the  definition  of  vested  schools,  is  the  only 
case  of  the  kind  in  which  I found  the  requirement  actually  carried  out.  In^  other  cases  there  was  no 
mixture  of  denominations  on  the  teaching  staff,  and  the  clergy  had  not  claimed  their  right  of  access. 

251.  (2).  The  great  majority  of  the  schools  conduct  their  religious  instruction  according  to  the  second  method ; 
in  other  words,  patrons  of  non-vested  schools  usually  exercise  their  right  of  declaring  what  kind  of  religion 
teaching  shall  alone  be  given  in  the  school.  If  in  a Protestant  school  there  be  any  Roman  Catholic  children  in 
attendance,  or  vice  versa,  the  rule  at  once  comes  into  operation  which  requires  the  teacher  not  to  permit  the 
presence  during  the  lesson  of  any  child  of  the  other  creed,  "without  a formal  certificate  from  the  parent  or 
guardian.  The  most  usual  time  for  the  lesson  is  either  from  10  to  10.30  a.m.,  or  from  2.30  to  3 p.h.  If  the 
school  be  a mixed  one  as  regards  religious  denominations  the  dissenting  children  either  come  half  an  hour 
later,  or  are  dftmissed  half  an  hour  earKer  than  the  rest. 

252.  Considerable  inconvenience  arises  when  the  early  hour  is  chosen,  if,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  school- 
building contains  only  one  room.  A great  many  of  the  schools  in  Belfast  have  separate  rooms;  but  tlien 
in  Belfast  there  is  scarcely  any  genuine  mixture  of  denominations.  It  is  in  country  schools  that  a mixture 
is  chiefly  found,  and  these  are  the  very  schools  that  have  least  accommodation.  The  inconvenience  of  which 
the  teachers  mostly  complain  is  that  the  rule  compels  them  to  keep  children  waiting,  it  may  be  iu  rain,  snow, 
or  cold  wind,  outside  the  school  door,  if  they  arrive  too  early.  As  the  schools  do  not  commence  tOl  10  o clock, 
and  ‘the  children,  especially  if  they  come  from  a considerable  distance,  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  preedre 
time  of  day,  it  very  frequently  happens  that  some  of  them  arrive  too  soon.  In  fine  summer  weather  this 
is  of  no  consequence,  but  iu  cold  and  wet  weather  it  tests  the  firmness  of  the  teacher  very  severely  to 
require  him,  on  seeing  a child  come  shivering  in,  with  bare  feet  and  wet  clothes,  to  turn  it  out  again,  and  leave 
it  to  while  away  the  time  as  best  it  may  outside.  Unless  he  does  this  he  is  infringing  a peremptory  rule  of 


The  book  o£  ^^3.  The  book  of  certificates  which  the  Board  supply  to  each  school  is  almost  always  a complete  blank.  I find 

certificates  only  five  schools  -which  I ■visited  -where  use  was  being  made  of  the  certificates.  One  of  these  is  a town  school 
usnally  blank ; umjer  Protestant  management,  attended  by  a very  poor  class  of  chQclren,  where  the  book  contained  eleven 
fn  wUch?t  was  filled  up  by  Roman  Catiiolio  parents,  of  which  eight  had  expired,  and  three  were  in  force  for  cliildren 

in  use.  rtili  in  attendance.  Only  three  out  of  the  eleven  parents  had  signed  their  names,  the  rest  had  made  them 

mark,  attested  by  a witness’s  signature.  The  children  comprised  in  the  certificates  read  the  Scriptures  wth 
■bhe  rest;  other  Roman  Oatholic  children  are  excluded  during  the  Scripture  lesson.  The  second  school  is  a 
large  country  one  in  the  county  Down,  also  under  Protestant  management,  where  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
children  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  book  contained  two  certificates,  both  referring  to  children  the  offspring  of 
mixed  marriages ; in  the  one  case  tiio  father  was  a Roman  Catholic  and  the  motlier  a Presbyterian,  and  a note 
attached  to  the  certificate  stated  the  father’s  desire  to  -withdraw  the  pei-mission,  on  the  gi-ound,  ^ ® 

master  said  he  stated,  that  he  ha<l  been  told  to  do  so  by  Iiis  priest.  In  tlie  other  the  father  called  him- 
self a Roman  Catholic,  the  mother  being  of  tho  Establishecl  Church,  but  subsequently  the  father  h^  come  and 
detired  to  change  his  o-wn  denomination  to  that  of  the  Established  Church.  Both  of  these  certificates  -were 
therefore  no  longer  operative.  The  third  instance  was  at  a country  school  iu  Armagh,  also  under  a Protestant 
teacher,  where  one  Roman  Oatholic  boy  attended  the  reading  of  the  Sciiptures  under  a certificate,  whereas 
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Prototofe,  „der  crtffio^t.s  dLri,g  thrtit.ysWd^ 
Catliolios  fren,  thi,  portion  of  the  lissoa.  In  tte  iifU,  and  tal 

rel.rt.tt.  0 bSt^dlt:  ™ etai  inT™  ““=’’  *“  ‘™  “ *>>» 

iefta  tattoitio“l™  H *>”>“  <*!>«r  Eon.™  O.ttioKos  on  tie  toll  foi  wion,  tleto  ™ no  c.rti- 

S™  10  tlTsott  d«.™g  th.  rtn.0  allotted  for  religion,  inttmotion  like  the  tort;  tlie  is 

oS  L io  oid  1 ^ 5 »<lin  tMa  the  Eoman  Catliolios  do  not  4in.  bnt 

EoLn  Sates  t ®“P‘™  " 0»  *0  d.y  of  my  visit  seven  of  tbe  eleven 

school,  attended  cluefiy  by  very  yonng  cbildi-en,  and  really  Uttle  more  than  an  infant  school  I found  tlio 

a»  3tSi^mtetX“etLreJ 

mstaerton  ™ oorfned  to  rto  Scriptures  and  the  Commandments,  mrtiont  any  kind  of  e.tejhism^ 

" * ■ rti  f n!  ^ ooe^der  the  management  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Belfast  where  a muinritv  of 

one-toth  of  the  ch.ldrtn  .s  Eoman  O.tholie,  the  master  allows  the  EoSn  Oatholirt;t  wL™"trtt 
in  the  room  till  religious  instniction  is  over,  but  they  do  not  ioin  in  it  One  bov  li«  told  ^ 

ten  o’clock  and  reads  his  Second  Book  by  himself  till  half-past  ten.  Other  ver^’little  chiidrk  be 

trusted  ’->7  ^eir  parents  to  go  to  school  alone  amid  the  dangei-s  and  they  ar?  not  slight)  of  the  cars  in  the 

ftl?o-  1 f"  cIthoIicinfan?thiioit  oSTomeJ 

t a Protestant;  to  tiu-n  the  little  one  out  alone  into  tlie  street  would  be  to 

teioherlffemlfri^Sf*'  “”™‘  “i™™!  1»  g««:d  it,  ™d  r.ther  than  do  that,  the 

2o6.  That  to  the  extent  of  this  last  case  some  laxity  prevails  in  other  schools  is,  I think  extremelv  likelv  tei- 
™dX™  *°  ‘Wt 

257.  The  objections,  then,  to  separate  religious  instruction  for  one  denomination  only  at  the  commencement 

£ niL  tetrSbir  "■  temptation  to  the  teacher  to  savetroiible  by  not  strictly  enforcing 

258.  But  in  many  schools  it  is  the  last  half  hour  that  is  devoted  to  the  reHgious  lesson.  Against  this  plan  too 

the  ^cheis  urge  two  objections  of  0^^^^  kinds  and  yet  to  be  explained  L identical  giSr  On  t£mie 
S?  Kvh^  that  the  dismissal  of  the  minority  half  an  hour  earHer  than  the  rest  appeSs  to  the  majority  in 
the  light  of  a special  favour  which  they  resent.  The  master  of  Derryti-asna  schooifte  the  county  imiffh 
2d  eiffLT-Sif  ^rf'  at  the  time  of  my  visit  fourteen  childi-en  of  the  Established  Chumhi 

W 'r  "S  time  he  used  to  have  reUgious  instruction 

Sste  twtiamn-^^W  ->  ■ Protestants  at  2.30  he  lost  much  of  his  control  over  the 

rest , they_  became  fidgety  and  wanted  to  go  too,  and  this  had  become  so  serious  an  inconvenience  that 

10  A.U.,  to  1..  on  Saturday,  when,  of  couise,  the  Protestants  do  not  come.  The  conti-aiw  objection  which  I 
o^i^ally  heard  is  that  the  dismissed  minority  feels  aggrieved  in  that  it  receives  less  o7 the'^  teacher’s  time 
.md  attention  than  the  rest-a^^  to  be  felt  more  acutely  by  parents  than  by  children. 

2o9.  Both  ^ese  objections,  whatever  their  force  may  he,  are  to  be  refereed  to  the  same  sour<4  • it  is  the  sentiment 
cIMculty.  -Whether  a privilege  be  in  itself  desirable  or  not,  the  bai-e 
faettha,t  it  is  a pret^ege  su&ces  to  produce  discontent  m many  minds,  and  whether  a parent  cares  about  a lesson 
^ g^te.  and 

te  guard  by  a more  complete  system  of  checks  against  any  abuses  of  this  system  by 
^hieh  one  denomumtion  alone  receives  a lesson  of  which  the  rest  are  deprived ; but  the  inequality  i/any  crZ 
remains,  and  will  always  produce  its  fimts.  I j y case 

.voS',1  f “?  diffionlrtes  wMcI.  are  inised  by  melbods  of  reKgions  mstmorton  are  entirely 

Tleyouttheknct  rather 

2 G2,  III  toi\-ns  the  only  schools  in  which  I found  a purely  secular  system  at  work  were  the  Belfast  factory  schools 
th^Jn'^*^^  National  Boaid.  These  are  the  only  genuinely  mixed  National  schools  in  Belfast,  and 

tee  managers  are  usually  milloivners,  whose  sole  object  is  to  comply  with  the  Factory  Acts  They  emnlov  tbpi,- 
Ws  without  regai-d  to  rehgious  differences,  and  they  wish  all  t^  |o  on  smoothly  and^Mforml^SteSs 
Accordingly  Campbell  s-row  Leeson-sti-eet,  Winetavern-street,  and  the  Milewater  MOl  National  schools  have 
Bijpt-street  (Girls'  school,)  having  access  to  a sepai-ate  room  besides  the  main 
r f tkemill  children  are  concerned;  and  at  Edenderey  National  school 

itSTud’fr  of  ^“51  ol^*-en leaves 

^oVq  T ^ 12.30,  they  both  avoid  this  lesson  entirely. 

_ c3.  In  thi-ee  country  schools,  too,  teat  I examined,  no  religious  instruction  is  given.  One  is  at  Blackwateren-a-n 

Svtn  o'  rt'  of  “f  ®ov.  Canon  Coyne,  ?.r.  of  Moy.  He  gp.atron  o?  “I™, 

aoljonl  ’OI  disrtiet,  and  in  none  of  them  m any  religions  insfeaiction  given.  Blackwateitown 

S tie  1™  rt”  f c“  TS  rtYrt  0 ”■»  W2  Eoman  CatboKS,  mad  ia  the  only  ecbool 

m tile  place.  Bather  Coyne  told  me  that  hia  leason  for  prohibiting  religions  instruction  in  his  schools 

as»niUo7fl“’  VI  l'^“°t  °rt  ‘"o)?™®*  S"'  “plaasantoest  with  Ms  Protestant  neighhomn.  He  therefore 
assenjles  tlie  chddrei.  at  certain  taes  m hm  chapel,  where  he  or  Ills  onrale  meets  them.  ® Usually  it  is  a.TaSed 
that  the  chddren  shMl  go  straight  from  sohool.  at  three  o’eloek  to  the  chapel,  and  on  these  occasion  they  rS?‘ 

2 D a 
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notice  beforehand  to  be  prepared  for  an  extra  hour.  The  master  highly  approves  tills  plan,  which  relieves  him- 
of  all  risk  of  suspicion  or  misuudei-stanclmg  with  the  parents. 

264.  At  Bhmdell’s  Grange  school,  also  in  Armagh,  there  has  been  no  religious  mstraction  during  tho  seventeen 
yeai-s  -\vhich  the  present  master  has  spent  there.  It  is  a mixed  school  (tivcuty-six  Protestants,  to  123  Homan 
Catholics)  under  Protestant  patronship,  but  rvitli  a Roman  Catholic  staff  of  teachei-s.  The  Roman  Catholic 
childi-en  are  instructed  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday  moniings  by  the  priest. 

265.  South  Taylorstown  school,  in  the  cor-mty  Antrim,  may  be  refen-ed  to  tlie  same  category,  I have  already 
pointed  out  that  this  is  a very  evenly  mixed  school  under  a Protestant  lay  patron,  and  Yvith  Roman  Catholic 
teachers.  On  five  days  in  the  week  the  work  is  entirely  secular,  and  on  Satui-days  is  held  what  I saw  nowhere 
else— united  religious  instraction,  confined  to  the  use  of  the  book  of  Scripture  Extracts  which  is  now  generally 
fallen  into  disrrse.  All  denominations  attend  alike. 

266.  With  tliis  exception,  combined  religious  instruction,  as  it  used  to  be  vdien  Ai-chhisliop  Wliately  was  on 
the  National  Boai-d,  has,  so  far  as  I know,  died  out  in  this  part  of  Iroland,  I metwithtwo  teachers  who  had  in 
Ifiieir  earlier  days  contrived  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of  all  denominations  of  cliildrcu  in  a moro  complete 
manner  than  by  the  mere  reading  of  the  hook  of  Scripturo  Extr.acts.  The  master,  a Roman  Catliolie,  of  a Na- 
tional school  in  the  county  Down  told  me  how  he  had  been  mthe  habit  of  hearing,  one  aftertlieotlier,  cliildren  of 
the  Established  Churoh,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Presbyterians,  say  each  tlieii-  orvn  catechism.  Ho  would  hold 
the  three  hooks  in  his  hand,  have  the  children  up  promiscuously  in  class,  and  ask  them  questions  in  the  order- 
in  wliich  they  stood,  each  from  the  appr-opriate  book,  and  he  says  no  difiiculty  ever  occun-ed  either  with  children 
or  parents.  All  were  ti-eated  alike,  and  no  one  could  comjrlain  of  unfairness.  Another  Roman  Catholic 
master  told  me  that  he  had  formerly  been  in  charge  of  a mixed  school  in  the  county  Tyrone,  and  in  Scripture 
readino-  his  plan  was  to  range  all  the  Protestant  children,  and  all  the  Roman  Catholics  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
room  ;*he  hrinself  would  stand  between  them  Yvith  a Bible  in  the  authorized  version  in  the  one  hand,  and  the- 
Douay  version  iir  the  other ; he  would  then  make  the  childr-en  read  from  either  side  alternately,  the  one  row 
being  provided  witlr  Bibles  of  the  one  kind,  and  the  otlrcr  with  Bibles  of  the  other ; and  tlrus  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquainting  himself  with  the  merits  of  both  vei-sions,  arrd  the  children  of  both  creeds  were  equally 
served  and  satisfied.  Such  easy  combinations,  however,  ai-e  no  longer  possible. 

267.  In  estimating  the  relative  advantages  of  the  three  cour-ses  wliieii  are  adopted  in  National  schools  with 
respect  to  religious  instruction,  it  desei"ves  to  be  noticed  that  there  is  a wide-spread  desire  on  the  par-t  of  teachers 
of  all  denominations  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  religious  instruction  enthely.  ‘WTrci-evcr  that  plan 
is  followed,  the  teacher  expresses  satisfaction  at  it ; in  schools  where  the  teacher  is  not  so  relieved,  one  is  met 
by  a constant  complaint  that  in  undertaking  religious  teaching  he  is  called  upon  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  proper  sphere,  and  to  enter  upon  that  of  the  clergyman ; lie  would  rather  avoid  tho  difficulties  with  which 
the  religious  question  is  sun-ouudecl,  and  confine  himself  to  those  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  secular- 
coui-se  and  in  which  alone  he  can  gain  credit  with  his  employers.  I mention  tliis  matter  here,  because  it  seems 
likely ’to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  effectiveness  of  the  religious  iustniction  as  given  by  the  teachers. 
A man  does  nothing  well  that  he  does  not  do  “ with  liis  might.”  In  religion  more  tlian  in  anything  else  if 
there  be  no  enthusiasm  in  the  teacher,  there  wfll  he  little  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  taught,  and  there  is  danger- 
lest  such  effect  as  may  he  produced  may  be  very  different  in  character  from  that  which  is  desiiuble.^  A 
languid  pointless  lesson  in  religious  knowledge  uill  veiy  probably  generate  a distaste  for  all  things  religious, 
but^cannU  possibly  quicken  a love  for  them.  The  best  -wish  that  can  be  bestowed  on  all  such  exercises  is  that 
they  may  be  -without  effect. 

268.  These  considerations,  combined  -with  the  proved  inconveniences  and  the  confessed  inequality  of  the  system 
of  separate  religious  instruction  for  one  denomination  only,  point  to  the  conclusion  tiiat  of  the  three  metliods  we 
have  been  discussing,  the  first  and  last  alone  admit  of  satisfactoiy  working.  The  first  should  be  made  effective- 
by  the  frequent  presence  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  to  supply  what  may  be  wanting  on  the  pai-t  of  the 
teachers  as  instructoi-s  in  roligion.  Under  the  last  the  whole  onus  of  religious  instruction  lies  with  the- 
appointed  ministers  of  religion.  The  one  affords  religious  instmetion  equally  to  all,  the  other  equally  to  none. 
Any  other  method  must  he  wanting  in  tlie  great  principle  of  absolute  equality. 


(6)  Secular. — Reading. 

Reading  269.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  the  reading  is  spoiled  very  much  by  the  local  twang.  'When  “ school  ” is  pro- 

iisually liarali  nounced  as  “sehuil,"  and  “wool”  as  “uil,”  it  may  be  understood  that  an  Englishman  has  some  difficulty  in- 
and  unrefined,  p^gsiag  a judgment  on  the  reading  he  hears  in  Belfast.  But  after  allowing  for  all  peculiarities,  I cannot  say 
that^e  reading  is  generally  other  than  harsh,  slovenly,  and  unpleasant  to  listen  to.  The  harshness  and  sloven- 
liness are  generally  much  more  conspicuous  in  boys  than  in  girls ; the  girls’  voices  are  clearer  and  more  under 
control,  and  their  articulation  more  distinct,  than  are  those  of  the  boys.  They  seem  to  have  clear  physical 
advantages  wliich  save  their  reading  from  the  imputation  of  coarseness  that  usudly  attaches  to  that  of  the  boys. 
CoiTectness  of  emphasis  and  tone,  or  a regard  for  rh^m  and  cadence  are  scarcely  ever  met  with,  and  one  looks 
in  vain  in  most  schools  for  traces  of  any  systematic  instruction  on  these  refinements.  To  spell  out  the  word 
and  pronounce  it,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole  requirement. 

The  National  270.  I do  not  hesitate  to  attribute  a great  deal  of  this  defect  to  the  reading  books  of  the  National  Boanl,  wliich 
reading  books  ggem  to  me  to  entail  upon  the  children  such  constant  regard  for  individual  words,  as  to  draw  off  their  minds 
full  of  long  Qf  clauses  and  sentences.  So  many  difficult  words  arc  introduced  tliat  the  whole  attention  is 

every  now  and  then  broken  off  from  the  course  of  the  sentence,  and  concentrated  upon  the  dissection  of  one 
polysyllable.  It  is  altogether  useless  to  introduce  children  to  long  compound  words,  which  there  is  no  pro- 
bability that  they  will  ever  meet  with  again,  and  which  by  the  continual  checks  they  give  to  the  reading,  destroy 
the  interest  in  the  subject-matter.  At  one  of  the  first  schools  I examined,  I found  a class  of  young  girls — 
about  ten  years  old — ^reading  the  Third  Book,  who  told  me  their  lesson  for  the  day  was  at  p.  86,  “ The  Daw 

with  the  borrowed  feathers.”  I told  the  head  girl  to  begin.  She  began  “A” , and  there  she  stopped 

vainly  endeavouring  to  analyze  the  next  word,  which,  of  all  words  in  the  world  to  put  before  a little- 
shoeless  girl  of  nine  or  ten  years,  was  “pragmatical.”  She  could  not  pronounce  tlie  word,  still  less  could  she 
understand  it.  It  is  ti-ue  that  in  a list  of  synonyms  at  the  head  of  the  lesson  this  word  is  represented  to  mean- 
“ meddling  ” {“  meddlesome  ” would  jierhaps  be  an  apter  synonym),  but  how  can  it  benefit  a gii-1  of  this  rank, 
and  at  this  age,  to  have  her  memoi-y  incumbered  -with  a Greek  derivative,  which  she  will  never  see  out  of  her- 
Third  Book,  and  which  is  to  her  but  a strange  and  meaningless  substitute  for  a familiar  and  forcible  word? 
The  Third  271.  Not  a few  childi-en  are  in  the  Third  Reading  Book  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  In  the  veiy  firat  sentence- 

Ileadbg  Book,  of  the  hook  they  have  to  master  such  words  as  “reclaimed,”  “ suhsei-vicnt,"  “ docile.”  And  such  sentences  as  the 
following  in  the  first  lesson,  contain  words  which,  to  most  children  of  tliat  age,  convey  no  idea  at  all.  ‘ ‘ Assidu  oos' 
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m serving  its  master  ...  it  is  indifferent  to  every  one  else:”  “disarm  resentment  hj  submission 
“ Exiraardinary  s&g&cHy  oxid  acuteness  of  scent;”  “useful  and  ostunMe  properties the  itdicked  "words, 
as  well  as  the  following,  apparatus,  inveterate,  unshrinldngfortituAe,  anecdotes,  and  others,  ai'e  not  considered  to 
reqiiii-e  any  explanation  in  the  heading.  I need  go  no  further  than  this  first  lesson,  to  show  what  I mean  when 
I complain  that  tlie  attention  of  tlie  children  is  concentrated  on  the  dissection  of  sepai-ate  words,  Such  reading 
lessons  seem  to  me  to  secure  for  the  child  the  maximum  of  irksomenKis  with  the  minimum  of  intelligibility. 

273.  The  best  reading  I heai-d  was  from  some  of  the  head  gii-ls  at  the  Belfast  Model  school  {the  only  Model 
school  I visited),  and  the  head  boys  at  the  Barrack-street  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Belfast.  Tlie  Chi-is- 
tiaa  Brotliei-s  pay  great  attention  to  reading,  and  by  means  of  simultaneous  recitation — a whole  roomful  of 
boys  joining  in  choins,  and  repeating  sentence  by  sentence  after  the  brother  has  shown  them  the  correct  tone  and 
emphasis — the  boys  get  much  more  pi-actice  than  they  would  do  if  each  merely  read  a sentence  or  two  by  him- 
self, If  I were  to  find  any  fault  with  the  reading  of  the  two  classes  I have  mentioned,  it  woidd  be  that  Ihe 
at>;ri;)t  to  give  the  correct  tone  and  emphasis  was  too  manifest,  and  the  reading,  therefore,  wanting  in  ease  and 
natuniineas.  In  the  beat  ordinaiy  National  schools  tlie  reading  in  the  upper  classes  is  generaUy  fluent  enough, 
and  it  is  finish  only  that  is  almost  universally  wanting. 

273.  Among  little  children  I was  struck  by  particularly  good  reading  from  a class  of  girls  in  the  Second  Book 
at  .Donaghadee  (Huntei-’s-lane)  National  school,  of  the  average  age  of  nine  years. 

274.  Agreat  many  teachers  regret  the  withdrawal  of  the  “Sequel”  reading  book,  intermediate  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Books.  They  very  tinly  urge  that  if  a child  is  making  slow  progress,  it  may  stay  so  long  in  the 
Second  Book,  unfit  to  be  promoted  to  the  hard  -words  of  the  Thii-d,  that  it  comes  to  know  many  of  the  lessons 
almost  by  rote.  I have  frequently  found  that  this  was  the  case  when  I was  hearing  reading  lessons.  Moreover, 
the  transition  from  the  Second  to  the  Third  Book  is  considered  to  be  too  violent  in  point  of  difficulty. 

275.  Otherwise  tlie  teachers  generally  seem  well  satisfied  with  the  books,  excepting  thenims,  who  ask  for  an 
admixture  of  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  in  the  lessons.  The  sisters  at  the-Hamilton-street  convent  in  Belfast, 
go  fiu-thcj-  aud  complain  that  the  tone  of  the  books  is  objectionable  in  point  of  morality,  and  that  they  contain 
many  pieces  “quite  unfit  for  young  gii-ls.”  They  instance  from  the  Fourth  Book,  “The  braes  of  YaiTOW,” 
commencing — 

“ Thy  braes  were  benny,  Ycitow  stream, 

IVhcn  first  on  them  I met  my  lover 

Tennyson's  “Mariana;”  Campbell’s  well-known  “ Caroline,”  commencing — 

“I'll  bid  my  liyacinth  to  blow. 

I’ll  teach  my  grotto  green  to  be ; 

And  sing  my  true  love  dl  below 
The  holly  bower  and  myrtle  tree.” 

tbe  scene  from  the  “ Tempest,”  between  Ferdinand  and  Mkanda,  pp.  357-9,  and  that  from  the  “ "Winter’s 
Tale,”  pp.  383-5.  They  also  speak  of  “ Tlie  character  of  the  educated  gentleman,”  pp.  359-61,  as  instilling  the 
jioison  -without  the  antidote  : and  indeed  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  passage,  in  which  he  is  referred  to  as 
(if  he  be  an  unbeliever),  “ a friend  of  i-eligious  toleration  . . . because  his  philosophy  has  taught  him  to  look  on 
dl  forms  of  faith  with  an  impartial  eye,”  is  not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  ai-dent  religionists,  whether  CathoHc 
or  Protestant,  or  of  any  other  persuasion. 
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Writing. 

276.  Of  the  writing  I have  no  difficulty  iu  pronoimcing  it  as  on  the  whole  bad  in  National  schools,  and  on  an  Generally  bad 

average  considerably  better  in  Church  schools.  I have  been  often  surprised  at  the  complacency  -with  which  “ National 
teachers  have  shown  me  copybooks  slovenly  and  dirty  beyond  all  excuse.  Out  of  all  the  National  schools  in  which  better 

I examined  the  writing,  only  nine  showed  me  what  I regarded  as  satisfactory.  These  schools  were — ^in  Belfast,  ^ 
Crumlin-road  convent  school,  Linenhall-street,  St.  George’s,  and  Townsend-street.  Comber  National  school 

No.  1;  Donaghadee  (Hunter’s-lane) ; Kircubbiu;  Lurgan  (Watson’s-lane),  and  Portado-wn  (Edenderry).  In 
some  of  these  it  is  only  the  -writing  in  the  highest  class  that  I speak  of.  Of  the  Church  schools,  -writing  was 
good  at  the  Mall  and  the  Di-elincourt  Charity  schools  in  Armagh ; at  Bangor  Lodge  school  (girls) ; and  at 
Kilmore  and  Loughgall  (Erasmus  Smitli’s)  schools. 

277.  In  a very  large  number  of  National  schools,  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  copybooks  are  used,  one  peculiar  featiu-e  of  A freestyle  of 
whose  system  it  is  to  guide  tlie  child’s  hand,  in  the  earlier  stages,  by  four  sets  of  lines  instead  of  only  two.  There  practice  the 
are  twolmestoenclosesuchaletter  as  in,  and  two  wider  lines  to  presciibe  the  height  and  depth  of  the  A’s  and  the  p’s. 

Though  I do  not  -wish  to  claim  much  weight  for  my  opinion  on  this  matter,  I must  recoixl  the  fact  that  I never 
found  copies  -written  under  so  many  leading  strings  as  -these  to  be  much  better  than  scrawls.  The  effort  Lo  meet 
all  four  conditions  seems  to  be  too  mneb  for  beginners,  and  I always  found  better  results  from  the  use  of  the 
old-fasbioned  large  round-hand  copybooks.  These  are  used  to  good  purpose  by  the  Cliristian  Brothers  in  Belfast, 
who  produce  very  satisfactory  results  in  handwiiting.  At  the  best  Cburcb  schools,  too,  in  which  I saw  -wiiting 
which,  I think,  pleased  me  better  than  any  other,  the  results  had  been  achieved  by  a free  slyle  of  pi-actice. 


Dictation. 


278.  To  -write  from  dictation  is  a veiy  useful  test  of  a child’s  acquirements  and  intelligence,  for  tliis  is  the  form 
in  which  the  fruits  of  its  education  are  most  frequently  put  into  practice  in  afterlife.  I append  recoi-ds  of  some 
of  my  examinations  iu  order  to  show  the  character  of  ^e  work  done  for  me  in  this  subject  at  National  schools. 


[Table, 
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Instances — 
Comber,  No.  1. 
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Townsend-st., 
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Linenball-st., 

Belfast. 


Ecmale  Na- 
tional school. 


JIaglievy 

Kilcranny. 


1.  Passage  : — “ This  imfortimate  man  had  not  lain  long  quiet  in  tlie  cavern  hefore  he  heard, a. dreadful  noise 
which  seemed  to  be  the  roar  of  some  wild  beast,  .and,  terrified  him  very. much.” 


Third  Book  Classes. 


2.  Passage : — “ We  should  never  assume  a chaiucter  which  does  not  belong  to  us ; nor  aspire  to  a society  or 
situation  for  which  we  are  not  truly  qualified.  It  is  w^est  aud  safest  to  pretend  to  notliiug  that  is  above  our 
reach  and  our  circumstances.” 


Fourth  Book  Classes. 


279.  These  latter  six  schools  are  all  of  the.  better  class ; indeed  it  is  only  in  the  better  class  of  schools  that 
the  Fourth  Reading  Book  is  in  use  at  all.  For  like  reasons,  though  the  dictation  of  the  third  class  at  Armagh 
Convent  School  and  at  the  Old  Lodge-road  School  is  the  lowest  in  the  list  No.  1,  I do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
those  are  the  worst  schools  I saw.  In  the  worst  schools  of  all  tliere  would  scarcely  be  a Third  Book  class  at 
all,  and  if  there  were  it  would  require  an  easier  passage  to  test  it  with, 

280.  As  instances  of  the  extremes  among  National  schools  I may  name  the  following : — 

At  Comber  National  School,  No.  1,  the  Fourth  Book  class,  consisting  of  3 guds  and  13  boys,  was  of  the 
average  age  of  12|  years — fi-om  lOJup to ISJyeare  old.  They  wrote  sixlinesof  medium  difficulty  from  the 
Thii-d  Reading  Book  with  only  ten  mistakes  among  them.  Ten  of  the  exercises  were  perfectly  correct. 

281.  At  Edenderry  National  School,  Portadown,  a rather  difficult  passage,  adapted  fi-om  the  Tldrd  Book  (“We 
one  day  descried  some  shapeless  object  drifting  at  a distance.  At  sea  everything  that  breaks  the  monotony  of 
the  surrounding  expanse  attracts  attention.  It  proved  to  be  the  mast  of  a ship  tiiat  must  have  been  completely 
wrecked.  There  was  no  trace  by  which  its  name  could  be  ascertained”)  was  -wi-itteu  out  by  the  fourth  class, 
confining  5 girls  and  12  boys,  with  an  average  of  1'8  words  misspelt  by  each.  Three  boys  were  perfectly 
correct. 

282.  I set  the  same  passage  to  the  fifth  class  at  Townsend-street  School,  in  Belfast  j it  contained  4 gii-ls  and 
10  boys ; they  made  on  an  average  2'3  mistakes  each ; and  2 boys  and  1 girl  made  no  mistake. 

283.  At  Linenhail-street,  Belfast,  the  fifth  class  of  13  boys  wrote  out  six  rather  liard  lines  from  the  Fifth 
Reading  Book  with  only  sixteen  words  misspelt  altogether,  or  on  an  average  1-3  for  each  boy.  Tho  average  age 
of  the  boys  was  13-J. 

284.  These,  with  the  schools  whose  doings  are  recorded  in  the  second  of  the  above  tables,  as  well  as  those 
marked  “A"  in  the  first  table,  give  the  best  results  I met  with  at  National  schools. 

285.  Among  the  worst  performances  I saw  was  that  of  the  Armagh  Female  National  School.  I gave  the  third 
class  this  passage — “ Having  formed  this  resolution,  ho  took  an  opportunity  of  leaving  his  master’s  house,  and 
hid  himself  in  a thick  forest,  which  was  at  some  miles’  distance  from  the  city ; but  here  the  unhappy  man 
found  that  he  had  only  escaped  one  misery  to  experience  another.”  There  were  10  girls  in  the  class  of  the 
average  age  of  11|  years.  Three  made,  respectively,  one,  three,  and  six  mistakes  each;  the  next  best  made 
eleven;  and  the  other  six  wrote  mere  unintelligible  fragments.  It  is  a Roman  Catholic  school,  injured  by 
competition  with  the  nuns.  Seventy-nine  gilds  were  present,  of  whom  five  were  in  a class  above  the  tliird,  and 
wrote  out  the  same  passage  with  five  mistakes  apiece  on  an  average. 

286.  At  a very  unpretentious  country  school  atMaghery  Kilcranny,  the  thii-d  class  (aged  13  on  an  average) 
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made  but  two  mistakes  each,  in  this  same  passage;  and  at  Comber  No.  1 School  the  upper  draft  of  the  third  IssTRUcnoy— 
class  did  equally  well,  though  the  average  age  of  the  class  ^vas  but  11  years.  Secdsae. 

287.  The  majority  of  large  National  schools  would  be  represented  by  those  marked  “ B,”  in  the  first  of  the  two 

tables  given  in  paragi-aph  278.  I should  set  them  down  as  fair  specimens  of  the  average  quality.  For  large  On  the  whole, 
schools  as  they  are,  the  dictation  at  the  Armagh  Convent  School,  the  Armagh  National,  and  the  Old  Lodge-road  dictaUon  not 
School,  is  decidedly  below  the  average;  but  in  some  small  schools,  especially  in  rural  districts  in  the  county  “bsfactory. 
Armagh,  even  this  very  small  modicum  of  success  would  not  be  forthcoming.  I cannot  say  that  I consider  the 
type  represented  by  schools  “ B ” to  show  satisfactory  results  in  tbig  subject,  and  my  opinion  of  the  dictation  in 
National  schools  generally  must  follow  accordingly. 

288.  Dictation  was  done  satisfactorily  by  a few  children  at  the  top  of  several  of  the  better  Church  schools ; Dictation  in 
but  the  descent  &om  the  small  leading  class  to  the  next  grade  in  these  school  usually  exhibited  a very  rapid  Church 
deterioration.  The  best  in  this  respect  were  at  Armagh,  the  Mall  school  (boys’  department),  and  the  ®«boola. 
DrelLncourb  School,  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools  at  Antrim,  Loughgall  (boys’  department),  and  Kilmore 

(gills’  department).  & s \ j i i, 

289.  The  head  classes  in  the  two  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Belfast  were  quite  on  a level  with  the  In  Christi.m 

head. classes  in  the  best  National  schools  in  this  subject.  Brothers’ 

schools. 


Ariihmetic. 

290.  In  this  subject,  which  forms  perhaps  the  severest  test  to  which  National  school  children  can  be  submitted,  Mode  of 
T propose  to  follow  a course  analogous  to  that  pur.sued  under  the  last  head,  and  to  show  what  were  the  actual  aumatioi 
performances  of  the  children  at  schools  of  various  degrees  of  excellence.  The  sums  were  always  worked  by  a 

class  standing  around  me  and  under  my  immediate  supervision.  My  plan  was  to  dictate  one  sum  only  at  a 
time,  and  have  it  forthwith  worked  out  and  marked  before  I dictated  a second. 

291.  I.  I first  give  the  work  of  the  highest  classM  at  Townsend-street  and  Linenhall-street  National  schools  in  Spedmei 
Belfast  as  specimens  of  the  best  work  I met  with.  The  sums  I gave  were  not  identical  at  the  two  schools,  but 

they  were  in  the  same  rules,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  equal  difficulty.  I gave  one  sum  under  each  head, 

and  if  it  was  done  correctly  I marked  1 ; if  nearly  correctly,  '5 ; if  incorrectly,  0.  At  the  foot  of  each  column,  (Fifth  Be 

I give  the  per-oentage  of  sums  done  in  the  two  schools  combined.  at  two  of 


I MiiiUpUc 


Areragc  age,  and  per-ccatage  of : 


292.  In  other  words  out  of  the  135  sums  (five  sums  apiece  to  twenty-seven  scholars)  114^,  or  84-7  per  81-7  per  cent 

cent,  were  correct,  and  out  of  twenty-seven  scholai-s  only  one,  a gii-1,  failed  to  obtain  somethin"  more  than  half-  of  the  simia 
marks.  This  result  is,  I venture  to  think,  very  satisfactory.  The  multiplier  in  the  third  sum  was  27.  The  correct, 
form  of  the  proportion  was — “If men  earn  * s. din days,  how  much- wiU men 

earn  in  the  same  time  at  the  same  rate  I”  in  which  the  introduction  of  a specified  numba-  of  days  in  the 
hypothesis  always  proved  to  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in  inferior  schools.  The  questions  in  vulvar 
fractions  involved  reduction  of  several  fractions  to  a common  denominator  and  subtraction  at  Townsend-street 
and  multiplication  and  division  at  Lmenhall-sti-eet. 

293.  I gave  a similar  series  of  sums  to  the  fom-th,  or  liighest,  class  at  Edenderry  National  School,  in  Portadown,  Edenderry  FTa- 
also  a good  school.  The  class  consisted  of  1 1 boys  and  6 giils  of  the  average  age  of  13|- years;  but  the  number  tionalschool 
of  sums  done  was  only  54  per  cent  of  the  whole,  as  against  84'7  at  the  two  Belfast  schools.  The  comparison,  (Purtadown). 
however,  is  not  on  equal  terms  as  tlie  BeFast  schools  had  each  a fifth  class  professedly  more  advanced  f.hnn 

.my  of  the  Portadown  scholars.  Still  the  age  of  the  scholais  was  about  the  same. 

294.  I mention  this  to  show  that  the  work  at  Linenhall-sti-eet  and  Townsend-street  schools  is  veiy  much  above  Tliesa  instances 
the  average  of  excellence ; indeed,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  schools  in  Ireland  has  extended  I doubt  if  it  atove  the 
would  be  equalled  in  any  schools  I examined  except  in  tlie  highest  drafts  of  hoys  (used  as  monitors)  at  the 

Belfast  Christian  Brother's’  Schools.  Very  few  schools  have  a class  in  the  Fifth  Beading  Book  at  aU. 

296.  The  specimen  I have  given  will  suffice  to  sliow  the  method  I pui'sued  in  mn.riririg  for  sums  done  • in  the 
records  of  my  examinations  which  follow  it  is  to  be  understood  that  I have  condensed  the  notes  -which  I 
made  at  the  time  in  exactly  the  same  way  and  with  tlie  same  completeness  as  in  the  two  instances  which  I 
have  set  out  in  detail. 
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296.  II.  I pass  to  schools  having  a class  in  the  Fourth  Reading  Book,  though  not  one  in  Fifth.  I saw  many 

more  such  schools  than  ai-e  set  out  in  the  following  list,  but  many  of  them  had  such  a very  small  fourth  class 

often  consisting  of  oue  boy  or  girl  only — ^that  I have  not  attempted  to  form  any  estimate  of  them,  under  this  head. 

297.  The  test  I used  for  the  fourth  class  was  not  always  the  same  ; but  usually  it  consisted  of  a sum  in  the 
simple  rules  (generally  addition  or  subtmction)  two  sums  in  the  compound  niles  (generally  addition  or  subtraction, 
and  multiplication)  and  a sum  in  proportion.  Sometimes  I only  gave  tliree  questions,  and  sometimes  I gave  five. 
All  the  schools  in  the  following  table  were  tested  in  simple  and  compound  rules  and  propoi-tion,  with  the 
exception  of  the  class  at  the  Crumliu-road  Convent,  which  had  no  propoi-tion,  but  a somewhat  more  difficult 
series  in  the  simple  and  compound  rules.  As  nearly  as  possible  the  test  for  all  these  schools,  with  that 
reservation,  was  the  same,  the  sums  being  of  equal  difficulty,  and  differing  only  in  detail. 

298.  To  facilitate  comparison,  I include  in  the  list  the  names  of  some  schools  not  under  the  National  Board, 
which  came  into  the  competition  ; their  classes  are  not  always  termed  the  foui-th,  but,  as  with  the  National 
schools,  the  class  refen-ed  to  is  the  highest  in  each  school,  whatever  its  title.  Of  coui-se  I only  applied  this  test 
to  schools  which  professed  to  be  able  to  meet  it. 

299.  Schools  not  under  the  National  Board  are  printed  in  italics,  and  the  whole  are  grouped  according  to 
three  degz’ees  of  excellence;  but  in  regard  to  this  grouping  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  ago  of  the 
class  is  an  important  element,  and  that  the  groups  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  por-centage  of  sums  actually 
done,  iixespectively  of  age. 

Highest  CmvssES  (in  National  Schools,  Fom-th  Book). 

Test  ; — Swms  in  Simple  and  Compound  Rules,  ajid  Simple  Proportion. 


arithmetic  in 
National  and 
other  schools 
ia  Fourth  Book 
or  liighest 
classes. 


Per-ccntiige  of  soma  done  mo 
Bullywillr, 
Blackwatcrtoirn,  . 
Biundoll's  Grange,  . 
Comber,  No.  1. 

Crumlin  Rond.  CoiiTent, 
Donagliadee  (Hunter's-Inne' 
KUmore  iErasmus  Sinirt's), 
Xurgan  (Wataou's-Iane), . 
South  Taj'lorstown, 


Armagh. 


Down. 

Belfast. 

Down. 

Armagh. 


Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 


done  between  CO 


Armagh  {Mall  &7ioof), 
Armagh  {Christian  BroVters') 
Dougher, .... 
Loughgall  {Erasmus  Smith's), 
No\7towiiards  (Mill-street), 


?cr-ccntagE  of  sums  done  under  CO: 
Armagh  (Chapel-lane),  . 

Armagh  {lireUncoart  School), . 
BimgoT  {Parochint). . 

Bridge-end,  Ballyroncarrett,  . 
Xurgan  (Convent).  . 

Bandalsto\cn  {Church  School), 


300.  The  following  six  schools  were  submitted  to  tests  differing  from  the  last  chiefly  in  the  omission  of ; 
in  the  simple  rules,  and  as  the  sums  set  were  otherwise  different  in  each  case,  I append  to  each  the  re 
which  reference  was  made.  The  individual  importance  of  the  schools  is  my  i-eason  for  introducing 
separately. 

Highest  Classes  (in  National  Schools,  Fourth  Book). 


1.  BaTTach-sireet{ChrUtianBrothers),  Boya 

Do.  Donegatt-slreei  {Christian  Brothers),  Boys 

Donaghadee  (Hunter's-lane),  . . GirU 

Comber,  No.  2, Both 


61'5t  Compound  Proportion,  Prac- 
tice, Vulgar  Fractions. 

818  1 Compound  rulca,  Reduction, 
87  S / Simple  Proportion. 

84  ti  Compound  rules,  Simple  Pro- 
portion, Vulgar  Fractions. 

90  0 Compound  rules.  Reduction, 
Vulgar  Fractions. 

40-0  Compound  rules,  Reduction. 

33  8 Simple  and  Compound  rules. 


2.  Belfast,  Hamilton-stroet  Convent, 

3.  Armagh  Convent, 


301.  The  work  in  tlie  schools  placed  in  the  first  group  of  each  of  these  two  t 
average  National  school.  _ To  have  a fourth  class  at  all  is  somotlung  to  a sch 
schools  that  I examined  either  had  no  such  class,  or  an  exceedingly  small  one. 
with  132  present,  Tiinity-street  (boys)  with  75present,  Old  Lodge-road,  botli 
82  gills  present,  Bridge-end  (girls)  with  85  present,  and  all  the  six  Factory  sc 
class  at  all.  At  &t.  George’s  National  school  three  were  in  the  Fourth  Boo 
boys’  and  two  in  the  girls’  school.  I am  not  aware  that  these  aro  other  ths 
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i my  test  varied  in  different  schools,  but  took  one  of  three  Ihsteuotios- 

Seculak. 

..  Arithmetic- 

proportion.  


O'wmg  list  contains  representatives  in  three  degrees  of  excellence,  where  the  test  employed 
poition.  It  contains  none  of  the  worst  schools,  for  they  would  not  be  able  to  meet  such  a 

In  National  Schools,  Thied  Book  Class. 

Test  : Sums  in  Simple  amd  Compound  Rules,  and  Simple  Proportion. 


Specimens  of 
work  done  in 
arithmetic  in 
Third  Book 
classes  in  Ha* 
tiooal  schools 
and  eisewhere. 


Armagh. 

Down. 

Belfast, 


Diuidonald,  , 

Liiicnhall-strcct, 

Baudalstown, 


. Glastrcy,  .... 
Mnglicry  Kilcranny,  . 
Trinity-street,  . 

. Carrickferi/\te  {Church  SchooXi, 
Madden, 

Tuliymore,  .... 


Armagli. 

Belfast. 


soliool,  thB  highest  olELSS  m.Kh  school  i, 
as  before  ^ ^ corLhned  myself  to  simple  and  compound  rules.  I j 

In  National  Schools,  Third  Book  Class. 
Test  : — Sums  in  Simple  and  Compound  Rules. 


1.  JiaugOT  {Lodge  School), 
Barrack-street  {Christian  Brothers'), 
Edenderry  (Portadown),  . 

Old  Lodge-road,  .... 

2.  AghaiUig, 

Aldoo, 

BatlgwaUer  {MuOiolland's  School), 

BcllaUill, 

Crumim-road  Convent, 
Hamilton-strect  Convent,  . 

Old  Lodge-road 


3.  Armagh  {Christian  Brothers), 
BaU'jvxiUer  {MulhoUand's  School), 

Bangor, 

Derryadd  {Church  School),  . 
Derrytrasna,  .... 

Groggan, 

Lurgan  Convent, 

May-street, 

Winetavem-atreet  (Factory  School), 


Armagh. 


Belfast. 


I Two  children  above  tbeso  formod  a Fourth  Class.  I Lower  draft  of  Third  class.  No  Fourth  Class. 

At  Edenderry  (Portadown),  Kiroubbin,  the  convent  schools,  and  the  two  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
■^ereisa  fomth  class  above  the  class  referred  to  in  this  table.  At  the  other  National  schools,  and  at  Bangor 
Parochial,  Ballywalter,  and  Derryadc^  the  highest  class  in  the  school  is  referred  to.  ° 

_ 305.  (c.)  In  a few  instances,  especially  -where  the  thii-d  class  was  very  young  or  back-ward,  I gave  questions 
in  the  simple  rules  only.  This  was  more  frequently  necessary  -with  girls  than  -with  boys. 

In  National  Schools,  Third  Book  Class. 

Test  : — Sums  in  Simple  Buies  only. 


l-Campbell’s-row  (Factory  School), 
Crumlin-road  Convent, 
Doii.ighadce  (Hunter'a-lane), 
Lurgan  Free  School,  . 


Both. 

Girls. 

Girls. 

Girls. 


Down. 

Armagh. 


. Armagh  Mall  School,  . 

Bnllywilly 

Btldgo-end  (linllymacnrrett), 

. Armagh  Convent, 


Belfast. 
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Arithmetic. 

Specimens  of 
work  done  in 
arithmetic 
in  SecondBook 
classes  in  Ha- 
tionol  schools 
and  elsewhere. 


Notation. 


Conclusions  on 
this  snhject. 


English 
grammar  in 
National 
schools. 


Value  of  gram- 
asercise. 


Principles  sel- 
dom mastered 
below  I'ourth 
Book  classes. 


In  other 
schools. 


306.  lY.  I conclude  this  analysis  by  specimens  of  three  qualities  of  work  in  the  second  class  at  National 


In  National  Schools,  Second  Book  Class. 
Test  : — Easy  Sums  in  Simple  Eules  only. 


307.  Such  work  as  I record  in  group  (1)  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  second  class  : the  average  National  school 
is  represented  by  groups  (3)  and  (3),  but  not  a few  rise  no  higher  than  Hie  standard  of  group  (4). 

308.  Notation  is  usually  well  attended  to  in  National  schools ; in  all  but  the  best  Chin-ch  schools  it  is  a very 
weak  point  indeed. 


309.  On  a general  survey  of  the  arithmetic  I should  say — 

1.  That  the  most  advanced  work  is  found  in  the  brat  ordinary  Nationsil  schools,  and  in  the  schools  of 

the  Christian  Brothers  in  Belfast. 

2.  That  in  the  highest  classes  of  these  schools  the  more  ordinary  operations  of  arithmetic  are  well 

mastered. 

3.  That  in  a very  large  number  of  schools — National  as  well  as  other — the  arithmetic  does  not  extend 

beyond  the  simple  and  comporurd  rules. 

4.  That  in  the  average  class  of  schools  the  children  rai'ely  succeed  in  doiirg  more  than  CO  per  cent,  of 

easy  examples  -within  the  rrange  of  their  knowledge,  and  still  Iras  frequently  do  more  than  half 
of  the  children  succeed  in  more  than  half  the  sums. 

5.  That  IQ  many  Natioiral  schools  and  in  most  Chru-cli  schools  the  standai-d  just  mentioned  is  not 

nearly  reached. 


Otfisr  Subjects. 

310.  Of  the  remaining  subjects  of  instinction  the  most  important  is  English  grammar.  In  most  of  the  better 
National  schools,  gi-ammar  is  cultivated  with  considerable  success  in  the  Eoui-th  Book  classes,  and  I do  not 
know  that  any  portion  of  the  work  in  a good  school  appeared  to  me  more  perfect  than  this.  One  has  only  to 
start  the  class  in  a passage,  and  they  -will  parse  word  after  word  -with  much  rapidity  and  correctness,  gi'fng 
the  part  of  speech  to  whrch  each  word  belongs,  mth  the  definition,  its  gender,  number,  case,  or  tense  and  mood, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  its  relation  to  words  -with  -which  it  may  be  connected  in  the  sentenca  When  a boy  bas 
once  advanced  to  tbis  point,  at  which  he  readily  recognises  at  sight  the  character  of  any  woixl  presented  to  him, 
the  rest  follows  very  easily,  and  the  whole  exercise  becomes  not  very  much  moi'e  than  a mechanical  process. 
Stni  the  point  at  which  he  has  anived  is  one  which  cannot  be  reached  rmless  a genuine  power  of  independent 
discrimination  has  been  developed  in  his  mind ; for  I am  inclined  to  think,  that  no  portion  of  his  education  is 
in  its  ear-liest  rudiments  so  little  subject  to  cut  and  dried  mles  as  this.  No  doubt,  the  earliest  operations  in  arith- 
metic furnish  material  for  plenty  of  mental  exercise,  beyond  the  mere  perfor-mance  of  what  is  prescribed  by  the 
rule ; but  the  exercise  is  too  difficult  to  be  entered  on  at  the  time  the  rule  is  learnt,  and  not  being  mastered 
then,  is  apt  to  be  postponed  for  good.  Very  few  children,  for  instance,  even  when  fairly  well  ad-vanced  in 
arithmetic,  can  give  a rational  explanation  of  the  process  called  “ boiro%ving”  and  “ carrying  one”  in  subtraction ; 
and  for  this  reason,  that  at  the  time  the  rule  of  subtraction  is  learnt,  this  process  is  explained,  not  by  reference 
to  the  decimal  scale  of  notation  (which  is  too  difficult  a subject  to  enter  upon),  but  by  an  appeal  to  a well- 
kno-wn  and  wholesome  maxim  of  social  and  commercial  life,  that  it  behoves  you  to  “ pay  back  what  you  have 
borrowed.”  It  is  long  before  a child  learns  that  this  fundamental  law,  as  he  regards  it,  of  subtraction  is  but  a 
useful  fiction  employed  to  disguise,  aud  not  to  remove,  a difficulty.  In  this  way  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a great 
many  sums  are  worked  out  -with  the  utmost  coiTectness,  by  a process  almost  entirely  mechanical — the  i-ule 
being  committed  to  memory,  the  feat  is  achieved,  But  this  is  not  possible  in  grammai-,  especially  in  English  gram- 
mar, where  the  mere  form  of  a word  will  rarely  show  whether  it  be  a noun,  adjective,  or  verb.  A distinct 
mental  process  is  required  every  time  a sentence  is  parsed,  to  determine  whether  or  not  a word  expresses  the 
action  or  doing  of  something,  or  is  the  name  of  a person,  place,  or  thing,  or  an  attribute  of  a pereoii,  place,  or 
thing.  By  long  familiarity,  the  process  becomes  certainly  extremely  easy,  and  so  the  best  boys  at  the  brat 
schools  find  it ; but  the  intermediate  stages  by  which  that  facility  has  been  reached,  have  probably  exercised 
their  faculties  more  than  anything  else  they  did  in  their  lives,  until  they  reached  simple  proportion. 

311.  Thedifficultiesachildhas  to  surmount  before  acquiiing  this  familiarity  with  the  parts  of  speech,  and  with 
the  structure  of  a simple  sentence,  are  cieai-ly  seen  in  the  condition  of  the  Second  and  Thii'd  Book  classes.  In 
a few  schools,  the  Third  Book  classes  had  already  passed  through  the  worst  of  their  troubles,  and  were  able  to 
deal  -with  words  and  sentences,  -with  some  confidence  in  their  powers  of  discrimination ; but  usually  the  replies 
showed  that  as  yet  all  was  uncertainty,  and  a gi-eat  deal  guesswork.  Some  can  repeat  definitions  by  rote,  but 
know  nothing  of  their  application ; othera  by  a sort  of  subtle  intuition  will  almost  invariably  tell  the  parts  ot 
speech  correctly,  but  can  do  no  more ; in  either  case  the  mind  is  still  groping  after  conceptions,  which  in  the 
better  Eouxth  Book  classes  have  been  pcimanently  appropriated. 

312.  In  no  schools  that  I saw  is  English  grammar  so  well  taught  as  in  the  beat  ordinary  National  schools. 
Both  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and  the  convent  schools,  fell  short  of  them  in  tliis  respect.  As  regards  the 
other  non-National  schools — chiefly  Church  schools — I very  rarely  mot  with  anything  liko  a satisfivctoiy  know- 
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leclgo  of  grammar  in  them.  Sometimes  there  is  a boy,  or  perhaps  there  are  two  boys,  at  the  top  of  the  school,  Insteuciiok— 
who  know  something  about  it  • but  otherwise  the  subject  is  generally  little  more  than  a blank.  The  only  class  I Secuh-ab. 
met  with  in  a Church  school,  which  was  sufficiently  numerous  to  claim  credit  for  its  knowledge  of  gi'ammar,  was  the 
head  class  at  Kilmore  girls’  school.  Elsewhere  the  work  was  too  unequal  and  partial  to  deserve  commendation,- 
and  in  some  schools  there  is  no  attempt  made  to  teach  the  subject  at  all. 

313.  A less  satisfactory  subject  is  geography,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  taught  in  a manner  calculated  to  Geography, 
render  it  valuable,  either  as  an  exercise  or  an  acquirement.  It  is  ma<le  too  much  of  a show  subject,  and  everything 
is  sacrificed  to  the  success  of  the  display.  The  map  of  Ireland  is  learnt  •with  wearisome  minuteness,  until  a child 
cau  rattle  off  the  names  of  counties  and  towns,  livers  aud  bays,  mtli  the  precision  of  a memoria  technica,  and 
without  a thought  of  Avhat  it  all  means.  A start  once  made,  there  is  no  stopping  the  recital  till  the  end  is 
reached.  “ Name  tlie  counties  in  Ulster,”  the  teacher  ■will  say : no  response,  but  eager  eyes  watching  the 
teacher’s  lips  for  a start.  The  teacher  slowly  begins  to  pronounce,  “ D-o-n-e-g,”  and  then  follows  the  torrent  of 
voices,  which,  catching  at  the  familiar  sequence,  pour  forth  the  whole  seiies,  “ Donegal,  Londonderry,”  <fcc,,  in 
an  unvarpdug  order,  and  -with  a bi-eathless  and  inconsiderate  volubility.  They  will  name  you  the  spots  where 
minute  rivers  rise,  detail  the  ■villages  through  whicli  they  flow,  and  describe  the  exact  part  of  the  coast  at  which 
they  discharge,  all  -witliout  even  an  outline  map  to  guide  them,  and  from  a pure  effort  of  memory.  And  yet 
when  one  asks  them  to  name  the  country  which  lies  directly  to  the  nortli  of  England,  or  to  say  in  what  quarter 
of  the  globe  they  are  li^viug,  one  is  answered  by  a sui-prised  stare,  as  though  one  were  entering  upon  niceties  too 
fine  for  theii-  intelligence.  Of  course,  the  higher  classes  at  the  best  schools,  do  far  better  than  this — there  one 
meets  sometimes  with  a respectable  knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  physical  geography — the  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  meaning  of  the  equatoi’,  and  of  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude ; but  in  the  inferior  classes,  an  exact 
familiarity  ■with  minute  matters  in  Irisli  geography  is  often  combined  with  almost  total  ignorance  of  everything 
else.  In  the  highest  dr.aft  but  one  in  May-street  National  school,  Belfast — ^being  part  of  the  Third  Book 
class,  in  which  the  average  age  was  eleven  aud  a half  years — I could  only  after  some  pressing,  elicit  the  name 
of  the  capital  town  of  England,  and  no  one  knew  on  what  river  it  stands.  In  a good  many  schools  I found 
“ Ivoudon  ’ was  strange  to  children  who  knew  not  a few  other  things.  The  name  was  hardly  recognised  at  all  at  the 
Huss  Church  school,  iu  Belfast,  but  this  was  scarcely  sui^prising,  when  ■the  best  class  (average  age  ten),  could  not 
tell  me  the  name  even  of  the  'to^svn  in  which  they  lived,  though  the  master  joined  with  me  in  endeavouring  to 
extract  a reply  to  the  question,  This  failure  to  put  their  knowledge  ■to  the  simplest  test  of  experience,  shows 
how  little  intelligence  is  brought  to  lx3ar  upon  the  geography  lesson.  After  the  names  of  provinces  and  counties 
in  Ireland  had  been  promptly  detailed,  the  reception  accorded  to  such  a question  as  “ Which  of  these  provinces 
are  we  iu  now  1”  or,  if  we  were  in  the  county  Antrim,  “ What  county  is  that  which  you  see  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lough  ?”  proved  the  perfect  hollo^wness  of  ■what  had  been  learnt. 

31i.  At  some  schools  of  the  higher  class  a little  is  done  in  the  way  of  mathematics.  At  the  Christian  Mathematics. 
Brothers’  schools,  in  Barrack-street,  Belfast,  and  Armagh,  Euclid  and  algebra  axe  taught  to  the  highest  class,  and 
the  same  is  done  at  Linenhall-street  and  Totvnsend-street  National  schools  in  Belfast.  I also  occasionally  fotmd 
a boy  or  two  in  a country  National  school  who  was  beginning  algebra,  but  J have  not  seen  enou^  of  this  to 
justify  me  in  passing  any  genei-al  judgment.  I would  rather  put  it  negatively,  and  say  that  nothing  that  I saw 
led  me  ■to  think  that  any  valuable  results  are  being  produced.  Definitions  in  geometry  were  given  satisfactorily 
both  at  BaiTack-sti'eet  and  at  Linenhall-street  schools,  but  in  neither  ease  was  a proposition  proved  in  a manner 
indicating  a clear  apprehension  of  Euclid’s  method.  The  algebi-a  at  Linenhall-street,  which  was  the  highest 
development  of  the  subject  I saw  in  National  schools,  may  be  estimated  when  I say  that  one  boy  only  succeeded 
in  multiplying  (a  + 6)  by  (a  - b),  and  tliat  though  the  boys  were  pi-actising  simple  equations,  they  had  not  yet 
heard  of  bi-ackets. 

315.  Music  is  a subject  in  which  the  convent  schools  have  the  pre-eminence.  The  nuns  take  much  pains  to  Music, 
train  the  uiiper  children  in  part  singing,  and  for  this  purpose  at  both  the  Belfast  convent  schools  a professional 
teacher  is  hired.  The  monitresses  especially  receive  lessons  with  a view  to  qualifying  themselves  as  teachers  in 
afterlife ; and  with  the  support  of  a chorus  of  younger  children,  chosen  from  the  rest  for  their  ears  and  voices, 

they  perform  very  effectively  and  correctly.  Solos,  duets,  and  glees  are  all  within  theii-  powere.  A good  many 
girls  at  tliese  schools  leani  to  play  the  piano ; at  Hamilton-street  Convent  there  are  about  a score  ■who  do  so, 
besides  the  monitresses,  aud  they  pay  10s.  a quarter  for  it. 

316.  In  ordinary  National  schools  singing  is  practised,  but  is  not  cidtivated  in  so  scientific  a manner  as  at  Singtag. 
the  convent  schools.  There  is  generally  no  attempt  at  part  singing ; though  in  some  schools  where  a premium 

is  obtaineil  from  the  Board  tlie  children  sing  catches.  I cannot  say  that  the  effect  produced  by  a hundred  or 
more  boys  in  a room  ■with  scanty  cubical  space  for  the  diffusion  of  sound,  all  venting  their  spirits  at  the  ■utmost 
sti-ain  of  their  voices,  is  very  enjoyable  to  the  listener.  Girls,  besides  halving  voices  less  harsh  and  unmelodious 
than  the  boys,  are  less  apt  to  revel  in  the  mere  delight  of  making  a noise,  and  their  singing  is  therefore  always 
kept  ■within  modera^te  bounds  of  exertion,  In  the  ample  rooms  of  the  Belfast  Model  School  the  singing,  both 
of  boys  and  girls,  was  decidedly  pleasing.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  all  National  teachere  to  have  a taste 
for  imisic,  nor  can  they  spend  much  time  on  the  subject,  even  if  they  have  a taste  j but  the  music  could  be  made 
much  more  useful  if  the  children  ■w'ere  taught  by  it  a lesson  of  self-restraint  and  subordination,  and  if  instead 
of  being  made  a mere  physical  exercise  it  were  treated  rather  as  an  accomplishment  requiring  some  delicacy  and 
care  iu  its  ctiltivation.  The  older  chOdren  might  take  a hint  in  this  respect  from  some  of  the  infant  schools,  in 
which  much  more  nicety  is  displayed. 

317.  In  the  work  of  the  National  schools,  which  I thus  endeavoured  to  pass  in  revie^w,  there  is  not  a little  that  General  review 
is  satisfaotoiy,  and  much  tliat  is  to  be  lamented.  It  is  well  that  the  system  insures  at  least  a cei-tain  minimum 

of  efficiency;  that,  bad  as  many  National  schools  are,  there  is  a depth  below  them  reached  bv  some  of  the 
Church  schools,  whicli  I ■will  now  proceed  to  notice,  to  which  it  is  impossible  for  a National  school,  ■\'rith  its  tional  schools, 
inspection,  to  descend.  It  is  well  that  evei-y  child  has  this  at  least  brought  ■within  easy  reach  of  its  door.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  deplorable  that  so  complete  a system  should  permit  ■within  its  i-ange  the  existence  of 
many  schools  -w-hieh  fall  so  very  far  short  of  the  standard  which  is  proved  by  experience  to  be  easily  attain- 
able. The  cbOd  that  is  sent  fortli  into  the  world  from  tlio  fourtli  class  of  one  of  the  best  schools  can  never  in  a 
lifetime  relapse  into  an  ignorant  man  or  woman.  To  carry  education  to  this  point,  at  which  it  becomes  a 
permanent  and  fructifying  acquisition,  is  what  these  best  schools  do,  aud  what  the  infei-ior  schools  fail  to  do. 

If  every  school  in  Belfast  wero  a.s  Lhienhall-street  aud  To-a-nsend-street  schools  are ; if  every  school  in  the 
smaller  toivns  were  as  Edenderry  school  at  Poi-tadown,  and  Watson’s-lane  (boj^’)  school  at  Limgan ; if  every 
large  ■village  had  a school  such  as  Comber  aud  Donaghadee  (Hunter’s-lane)  possess,  and  every  roadside  country 
school  were  like  South  Taylorstown  or  Aghacommon,  I venture  to  think  this  district  of  Ireland  would  present 
a spectacle  which  the  people  might  well  be  proud  of.  If  all  the  schools  were  no  better  than  a gi-eat  many  that 
I might  name,  it  would  be  a disgrace  to  a oivOized  State  to  acknowledge  them  for  its  o^wiu 
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Cebtais  Section  VI, — Certain  Church  Schools. 

ClIUKClI 

ScHoots.  32g_  I have  introduced  a mention  of  the  Church  schools  under  different  heads  in  the  foregoing' 

' remarks  on  the  state  of  secular  instmction  in  primary  schools,  there  is  one  class  of  Church  schools  -which  has  not 
entered  into  the  discussion  at  all,  because  they  afford  no  grounds  for  compaiison.  I propose  to  notice  specimens 
of  this  kind  in  the  form  of  a separate  account  extracted  from  my  notes  of  ■visits  to  each  particular  school,  as 
their  phenomena  are  scarcely  of  a kind  to  be  grouped  together.  How  many  more  such  schools  there  may  bo  I 
cannot  say ; but  takmg  the  Church  schools  of  all  kinds  as  they  camo,  nearly  one-foui-tJr  paii;  of  those  I sa-w  ai-e- 
the  subjects  of  the  following  notices. 

319.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  would  have  been  vain  to  attempt  to  tabulate  the  results  of  my  examinations,  so 
as  to  biing  th(»e  schools  into  competition  witli  those  of  which  I have  already  spoken.  They  belong  to  a distinct 
order,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly. 

Eglish  Church  320.  Eglish  Clmrch  School. — A large  room  wth  mud  floor,  not  half  covered  with  desks,  adjoining  a house  which 
school.  is  the  mastei-’s  residence,  and  which  he  occupies,  together  with  six  acres  of  land,  rent  free  ; the  two  aro  valued 

at  £,1  or  £8  a year-.  I foimd  the  master  in  his  house,  the  enti-ance  to  which  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  building 
L-om  the  school  door.  To  pass  from  his  house  to  the  school  he  has  to  walk  round  thi'ee  sides  of  his  house.  He 
emerged  from  his  cottage  on  seeing  me  drive  up,  and  went  round  with  me  to  the  school,  where  tbe  children 
had  been  left  quite  alone.  He  -was  followed  by  a large  dog,  wHch  entered  the  school  as  a matter  of  coui-se,  and 
lay  down  to  sleep  there.  The  master,  a halo  old  man,  has  been  forty-three  years  here,  having  succeeded  his 
father  who  held  the  post  for  thu-ty-seven  yeai-s  before  him ; together  they  have  kept  tlie  school  for  eighty  yeans. 

321.  His  roll  book  gives  27  names,  hist  quarter  the  number  was  48,  but  potato  digging  liaving  commenced, 
he  has  started  a new  roll  entirely.  Present,  9 hoys  and  4 gii'Is,  of  whom  6 arc  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  13,  10 
are  either  leai-niug  their  lettei-s,  or  are  in  tlie  National  Society’s  First  Reading  Book.  Some  of  them  could  just 
make  out  a few  monosyllables  at  passages  where  the  master  put  them  on ; some  could  not  do  this.  Among 
the  most  ignorant  were  a gii'l  of  eleven  yeai-s,  and  a boy  of  twelve,  who  were  learning  their  letters  only.  The 
rest  of  this  class  were  from  five  to  nine  years  old.  Tlie  thi-ec  otlier  children  formed  the  second  class,  namely, 
(1.)  A boy  aged  twelve,  who  did  fom-  sums  quickly  and  right  (simple  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division,  and 
compound  addition),  and  who  -wi-ote  his  utime  and  school  on  a slate,  fairly  well,  (2.)  A boy  aged  seven,  who 
tided  the  simplest  addition  and  subtraction  sums  in  vain,  and  'wrote  his  name  in  large  misshapen  lettei-s,  (3.) 
A giii  aged  seven,  who  could  make  nothing  of  any  sum,  and  wrote  her  name  just  legibly.  There  ai-e  no  copy- 
books in  the  school  at  all,  either  of  children  jiresent  or  absent. 

322.  In  1866,  the  report  of  the  Chureh  Education  Society’s  Inspector,  which  I saw,  was  very  fiwourablej. 
the  word  “excellent”  appeared  under  several  heads. 

323.  No  payment  of  any  kind  is  exacted  from  the  children.  The  master  in  his  return  to  my  circular,  which 
he  signs  as  an  “ Episcopelian”  {sic),  gives  his  whole  remuneration,  besides  house  and  laud,  at  .£14  a year,  pro- 
vided from  local  sourees. 

Rallywalter  324.  BaUyivalier  Church  School. — Scboolheldinaprivatehouse,  occupied  by  the  mistress,  her  sister  (if  Irecol- 
Church  school.  lect  right),  and  her  niece.  They  keep  a small  farm,  and  on  my  arrival  at  midday,  I found  the  labourei-s  they 
employ  eating  their  dinner  in  the  kitchen;  the  men  get  Is.  6;/.  a day  besides  all  their  meals,  a boy  gets  15s.  a 
quarter  and  his  meals.  Out  of  the  kitchen  rises  a steep  ladder  staircase,  which  conducts  into  the  mistress’s 
bed-room ; through  the  bed-room  lies  the  way  into  a cramped  little  garret,  which  is  tho  school-room.  The 
dimensions  of  this  room  as  neaidy  as  I could  ascertain  them  were  1 5 feet  by  1 3§  feet  for  area,  and  the  height 
at  the  middle  of  the  room  8 feet,  formed  by  4 feet  of  veirical  wall  and  4 feet  of  sloping  roof.  The  area  would 
contain,  say,  200  square  feet,  and  the  whole  cubical  content  would  be  about  1,200  feet,  which  at  the  rate  of 
80  cubic  feet  per  head,  and  with  proper  means  of  ventilation,  would  suffice  for  15  children.  The  means  of 
■ventilation  are  the  door  which  connects  the  room  with  the  mistress’s  bed-room,  one  very  small  ■window 
capable  of  being  opened,  and  a fireplace.  The  room  is  partly  lighted  by  means  of  a slit  some  five  or  six  inches 
wide  in  the  roof,  covered  in  with  glass,  but  this  is  fixed.  Overhead  are  the  rafters,  whitewashed.  Along  one 
side  of  the  apartment,  close  against  the  wall,  is  a desk,  the  heads  of  the  children  sitting  at  it  ai'e  almost  in  the 
roof,  which  at  that  part  is  only  a little  more  than  four  feet  high ; on  the  other  side  a long  form.  Seven  small 
old  maps  are  hanging  on  the  walls,  of  which  two  are  just  decipherable  on  near  inspection,  the  rest  are  merely 
one  dull  smudge,  perfectly  useless.  The  whole  of  the  apparatus,  small  enough  in  quantity,  is  very  ancient, 
the  reading  books  ai-e  all  in  tatters.  “ A new  stock  Ls  to  be  ordered  directly,”  I was  told. 

325.  The  mistress  has  been  teaching  here  for  more  than  thirty  years ; she  began  with  a private  school,  which 
was  patrenized  by  the  Hibernian  Society.  Her  old  registers  extend  back  to  the  year  1838,  the  fii'st  entry 
having  reference  to  an  inspection  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year ; she  was  afterwai-ds  taken  into  connexion 
■with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  is  now  in  receipt  of  £4  a yeai-  from  them.  She  has  had,  she  says,  as 
many  as  100  children  present  in  earlier  times.  She  is  now  assisted  in  teaching  by  her  niece,  sixteen  yeai-s  old, 

326.  On  the  roll  are  1 62  names,  including  all  who  have  attended  at  all  duiing  the  cuirent  year ; some  ai'e 
now  gone  for  good,  and  if  the  roll  were  corrected  to  the  present  time  it  would  contain,  the  mistress  guesses, 
about  140  names,  but  she  could  not  say  very  positively.  Present  to-day  (in  a room  fit  for  1 5 children),  50  girls 
and  2 boys.  Of  these  5 were  Roman  CatJiolics,  and  of  the  rest  about  three-foui-ths  were  Presbyterians,  and 
one-fourth  of  the  Established  Church.  They  form  three  classes ; the  lowest,  consisting  of  35  children,  mostly 
young  and  learning  only  the  first  rudiments  of  reading,  I dismissed,  in  order  to  relieve  the  atmosphere  of  tho 
room,  The  remainder  were  exceedingly  timid,  and  their  reading  was  often  almost  inaudible.  Fifteen  of  them 
were  in  the  second  class,  and  the  remaining  2 formed  the  third  class.  The  ages  of  the  children  in  the  second 
class  were  from  6^  to  12  years ; the  average  age  was  just  over  9 years.  The  mistress  s.aid  they  were  reading 
the  Tim'd  Book  of  the  National  .series ; in  this  I should  have  passed  5 out  of  the  15,  though  most  of  the  I'cading 
was  in  so  low  a tone  that  it  was  hard  to  follow  it.  I then  tried  ai'ithmetic.  Only  6 out  of  tlie  15  do  sums  at 
all.  I gave  them  a vei-y  simple  addition  sum  con.sistng  of  three  rows  of  figures  with  three  figures  in  each  line. 
They  were  aU  quite  uTong,  and  only  after  repeated  attempts  did  tivo  (boys)  get  it  right,  and  they  wei-e  standing, 
cIo.se  to  the  mistress.  Having  my  doubts  about  even  these  two  results,  I gave  a second  sum  of  two  rows  of 
figures  only,  with  three  figures  in  each  row — peiiiaps  as  easy  a sum  as  it  is  possible  to  give.  No  one  of  them 
had  the  least  idea  of  doing  it;  indeed  they  could  not  even  set  down  the  figures  correctly.  Their  coiiybooka 
were  slovenly  throughout. 

327.  The  highest  class  contained  2 girls,  aged  1 5 and  1 3,  respectively,  and  with  tliem  I examined  the  assistant- 
teacher.  In  reading  the  National  Thii-d  Book,  the  assistant  did  well  enough,  the  other  two  just  passably.  The 
writing  of  the  assistant  Wiis  good  ; of  the  otlier  two  poor.  In  arithmetic  the  mistress  said  llicy  were  in  tho 
compound  rules.  I tried  tliem  vltli  a sinijile  addition  sum  of  four  rows  of  figures  ; only  the  as.-iLstant  had  any 
idea  ot  notation  ; the  otlier  tivo  could  not  write  down  605.  Only  the  os-sistaut  could  do  the  sum.  Next  I 
tried  a simple  multiplication  .sum  hy  8,  for  the  assistant  and  one  of  tiie  otlier  two  girls ; neither  could  do  it,  but 
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eventually  tlie  assistant  after  coiTections  got  it  right.  To  the  third  girl,  aged  15,  I gave  two  rows  of  figures  to  Certaik 

® ^ could  not  add  them  at  all.  T then  tried  dictation,  giving  tliem  the  following  passage,  Church 

eacn  word  ot  winch  I repeated  over  and  over  again  to  help  them “ Many  learned  men  of  whom  I could  tell  Schools. 

you,  nave  men  from  tlie  poorest  and  most  hard-working  people,  by  devoting  their  spare  minutes  to  education.” 
lUe  assistant  misspelt  two  words.  From  the  girl  aged  13  1 could  scarcely  get  anything,  but  eventually  die 
wrote  a few  words  incoirectly.  The  girl  aged  15  ivrote  thus  “Many  landed  men  of  Jiom  I cood  tell  you 
ave  risen  trom  the  porest  and  most  hardworking  peapol  yy  dcvoghting  ther  spai-s  minets  to  education.” 
p mg  ^Ya&  not  a strong  point  with  the  mistress,  for  in  the  headings  which  she  writes  for  copies,  I counted  on 
se'vei'-  ■^'■oi'ds  misspelt,  e.g.,  “ Gameing  i-uins,  &c.,”  “ Judge  not  according  to  apeai-ances.” 

. IJie  mistress  charges  from  Id.  a week  to  3s.  Cd.  a qiiaiter,  and  some  who  learn  fancy  needlework  pay 
ner  as  miicli  as  i s.  a quaiter ; but  none  of  these  were  present.  She  keeps  an  evening  school  for  6 gi-own  gii-ls, 
r.r'  .'■  Altogether  she  returns  her  fees  for  1867  at  £16 ; this  and  tlie  £4  from  the 

Ohiirch  h<ducation  Society,  form  the  sole  income  of  the  school.  The  mistress  allowed  that  in  hot  weather  the 
school-room  is  unbearable,  and  she  then  holds  school  in  a barn,  which  she  showed  me,  and  which  is  now  full  of 
oats  and  ^u-icidtural  implem^te.  It  would  be  a rough  place,  but  infinitely  prefei-able  to  the  gan-et  for 
'vhich  i-equires  a little  more  space  than  reading,  she  uses  her  bedroom 
the  pLoiml*^^^  examination,  but  he  showed  no  sign  of  surprise  or  dissatisfaction  at 

bX  ““ 

331.  ^UT^oTmldChwch School— A good  dimensions  about  39  x 19  x 13 feet,  with  10  parallel  DTmdonald 

desks,  which  would  hold  8 cluldren  each  easily.  Stone  floor.  House  adjoining  for  the  master  All  m good  Church  school, 
general  repair.  ■'  ® » 

332.  Master  is  parish  clerk,  and  receives  £10  a year  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  He  also  receive-s 
.419  a yeai  from  subscriptions  of  neiglibounng  gentlemen,  £4  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  his  house 
9 children.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  a Monday,  he  had  taken 
-Id.  fiom  19  children  present.  The  19  (13  boys  and  6 girls)  were  an  unusually  large  attendance;  the  weekly 
avenige  frequently  falls  into  a siuglc  figure,  such  as  8,  whicli  I saw  eutcied  in  his  book ; the  highest  for  a long 
time  was  20  for  a weekly  average.  Of  the  19,  12  wore  of  the  Established  Church,  7 Presbyterians.  Twelve 
were  in  a Jimt  cJ^s^,  iiot  yet  commencmg  sums.  Three  in  the  second  class,  aged  from  9 to  10  years,  readpoorlv 


weie  in  a ni-st  cl^s,  not  yet  commencmg  sums.  Three  in  the  second  class,  aged  from  9 to  lOyears,  readpoorlv, 
wi-ote  b^lj,  and  did  but  one  sum  (m  simple  addition)  among  them  out  of  tliree  sums  a piece  in  the  simple 
rules,  hour  boys  m tlie  head  class  read  veiy  fairly,  and  theii-  writing  was  tolerable.  One  of  them  ac-ed  124 
was  smart  at  anthmetic,  ^d  succeeded  in  an  easy  proportion  sum.  The  other  three,  tried  with  foiir^ms  m 
simple  and  compound  i-ules,  did  not  get  one  sum  right  amoug  them.  Dictation  was  fairly  well  done  The 
average  age  in  this  class  was  over  11  years. 

333  There  is  a National  school  in  Dundonald,  where  I found  21  boys  and  40  girls  present,  the  girls’  room 
being  tuJl.  Ihe  Church  school  has  by  far  the  best  room,  and  would  accommodate  100  children  well 

66i  Jullggallij  Church  School— A large,  rough-looking  room,  with  seven  parallel  desks,  to  hold  seven  or  Tullvaallv 
eight  children  each,  and  ample  othm-  space.  ^Master  an  odd  old  man,  with  appai-ently  no  notion  of  his  business.  Church  school. 
Ho  has  been  fouiteen  yeais  here.  _ Has  eighty-five  children  on  his  roll,  of  whom  five  were  present  at  10.45  a.m.  • 
master  sent  out  to  have  o^er  children  fetched  fi-om  their  homes,  and  by  half-past  eleven  he  had  got  together 
smteen  chili^'en  in  all.  The  master  says  he  has  five  classes,  but  he  could  only  make  up  tlu-ee  on  thm  occar 
sion._  The  biggest  boy  “Supposed  he  might  be  sixteen  yearn  old;”  and  on  my  asking  him  which  class  he 
was  in,  was  in  rnuch  doubt.  The  master  said  ; “Is  it  in  the  second  or  the  thii'd  class  you  are  in  1”  As  they 
could  not  determine  the  point,  which  was  not  one  of  the  slightest  importance  under  the  circumstances,  I gave 
him  a simple  subtraction  sum  to  do,  which  proved  to  be  entirely  beyond  his  capabilities,  whatever  his  posSion 
111  the  school  might  ba  The  proficiency  m the  school  generally  was  exteemely  low.  One  boy  did  a simple 
subtr^tiou  sum  right,  and  another — ^the  head  boy,  eleven  and  a half  years  old — though  he  had  no  idea  of 
notation,  succeeded  in  doing  a sum  in  compoimd  addition  correctly,  but  failed  in  subtraction.  The  rest  were 
Jeamnig  to  read.  The  two  best  boys  each  showed  an  extremely  foul  book  containing  sums  wi-itten  out  with 
pen  and  ink,  to  which  the  master  referred  me  as  evidence  of  what  they  eonkl  do.  Tliey  consisted  of  a series 
ot  examples  worked  out  lu  what  the  master  calls  the  “rule  of  thi-ee  direct.”  I extracted  one  sample:— 

‘ \Vliat  cost  32 1 yards  of  canvas  at  8d.  per  yai-d!”  This  question  was  repeated  in  various  forms  over  and 
over  again,  oEier  goods  being  substituted  for  canvas,  and  the  length  and  the  price  varied ; but  they  were  all 
mere  niultiphcarion  sums.  For  copy-books  the  master  produced  thi-ee  separate  pages  of  good  writing 
wliieh,  to  judge  from  the  tint  of  the  paper  and  of  the  ink,  must  have  been,  I should  say,  some  ten  years  old 
aiKl  prebabiy  more.  For  keeping  tliis  school  the  master  received  £8  in  1867  from  the  Church  Education 
boeiety,  £4  6s.  8a.  from  fees,  and  no  other  emolument. 

335.  IIi^s  Church  School,  Belfast.— 'Erven  in  a great  town  one  may  find  a Church  school,  not  indeed  in  so  foi>  Huss  Chnrch 

a condition  as  that  of  the  school  last  mentioned,  but  very  little  better  for  any  practical  puiiioses.  Tlie  ®cliool,  Belfast. 
Huss  s^chool  occupies  a particularly  favourable  site,  having  a good  piece  of  grass  play-ground,  and  a school- 
room 4o  feet  long  and  18  feet  broad.  I should  say  that  from  100  to  120  chUclren  might  be  weU  accommo- 
ilated  m it  I found  only  51  present,  out  of  167  on  the  roll ; but  the  average  attendance  as  shown  by  the 
hooks  was  t --6  for  May,  June,  and  July,  combined.  The  master  is  an  old  man,  quite  past  his  work,  and  ap- 
parently pai-tly  paralyzed.  He  expressed  a hope  that  my  visit  avould  lead  to  his  superannuation  by  the 
Government  on  a pension.^  He  is  assisted  by  two  boys,  or  monitors,  at  5s.  a quarter,  Internally,  the  school 
uus  111  .a  do-notliuig  condition ; externally,  tlie  children’s  offices  were  gipss  outrages  on  decency  and  the  laws 
ot  health.  Only  two  boys  in  the  school,  aged  twelve  years  each,  could  do  anything  beyond  an  easy  sum  in  the 
simple  rules.  The  rest  of  the  liigliest  class  could  just  manage  a simple  addition  sum ; but  all  but  one  failed  in 
aubtnictiou,  and  all  in  multiplication.  Writing  was  exceedingly  bad ; grammar  and  geography  all  but  unknomi 
Uie  second  class  could  scarcely  do  anythmg,  Both  theii-  reading  and  writing  were  verj-  backward,  and  the 
sunplest  questions  on  general  topira  were  eiitii-ely  beyond  their  comiireheiisiou.  I tried  in  vain  to  ascertain 
trom  them  in  what  country  they  lived,  till  one  adventurous  girl  told  me  Africa. 

336.  It  was  useless  to  descend  to  the  class  below  this.  This  school  was  suppoi-ted  in  1867  at  a cost  of  £35 

Tiz.,  £13  from  fees,  £8  from  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  £14  from  local  sources.  ’ 

Section  VII — Certain  Independent  Schools. 

337.  I sawafew  schools  which  m-e  manageil  independently  of  anypublic  society,  by  associations  of  privato 
individuals.  Two  of  these  are  called  “ ragged  schools,”  the  one  in  Barrack-street,  Belfast,  the  other  in  New- 
towaards.  Both  ai-e  under  Protestant  management,  and  the  Bible  is  freely  used  in  them. 

3oS.  The  Bolhist  ragged  school  is  managed  and  suiipm  tod  by  a committee  of  about  forty  ladies,  all  members  of  BeUast  ragged 

school. 
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Derryinver. 


the  Established  Chui-ch.  The  school  is  in  connexion  with  no  society ; but  the  Inspector  of  the  Church  Educa- 
tion Society  receive  a fee  from  the  committee  for  a half-yearly  visit.  The  intention,  howevei-,  is  declared  to  be 
to  keep  the  schools  free  from  a sectaiian  bias,  and  for  this  reason  no  catechism  is  used,  even  for  the  Church  chil- 
dren. No  child  pays  anything  at  all,  and  everyone  has  a meal  of  bread  and  iniUc,  or  in  %vinter,  of  soup,  daily. 
This  acts  as  a very  strong  inducement,  and  the  remarkable  result  is,  that  of  all  the  schools  in  Reilast, 
not  excepting  even,  as  I understand,  the  model  school,  this  is  the  most  genuinely  mixed,  as  regai-ds  the  com- 
bination of  Roman  Catholics  with  Protestants.  I omit,  of  coui-se,  factory  schools,  to  which  children  are  sent 
by  an  ai-rangement  on  the  part  of  their  employers  nolente  volente  eedesia.  The  proportion  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  was°42  Roman  Catholics  to  270  Protestants— not  indeed  a very  complete  fusion,  but  noteworthy  in 
the  present  state  of  affaire  tu  the  Belfast  scliools,  The  Bible  is  read  daily,  and  no  cMerences  ai-e  allowed  on 
account  of  diversities  in  religious  creeds,  the  Roman  Catholics  reading  %vith  the  rest.  The  priests  are  said  not 
to  interfere  with  the  attendance  at  this  school. 

339.  This  unusual  mixture  of  denominations  may  be  explained  by  tlie  following  considerations (1).  The  food 
daily  dispensed  offers  an  inducement  which  very  poor  mothers  cannot  resist,  and  knowing  this  the  priests  may 
be  wise  in  refraining  Aom  putting  their  authority  to  so  severe  a test  as  would  be  involved  in  a prohibitiou  of 
the  school : (2).  The  object  of  attack  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is  the  existing  National  system, 
especially  in  the  mixed  form  which  pr-evails  theoretically  in  the  model  schools.  This  ragged  school  is  not 
under  the  Board,  and  therefore  passes  compar-atively  unmolested.  As  the  school  stands,  Roman  Catholic 
children  attending  it  r-ead  the  Bible  and  are  open  to  direct  Protestant  iufiuences,  and  yet  their-  attendance  is 
permitted.  Whereas  if  the  school  were  placed  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  the  Roman  Catholic 
cMldi-en  would  be  carefully  protected  against  aU  chances  of  proselytism,  aird  yet  would  be  foi-thwith  withdrawn 
from  the  school  by  outside  influences.  (3).  These  children  are  not  under  iuducements  to  attend  the  Christian 
Brothers’  schools.  One  of  their-  schools  is  in  this  vei-y  Ban-ack-street,  close  to  the  r-agged  school ; but  the 
aim  of  the  Chr-istian  Brothers’  schools  is  not  to  gather  in  the  hungry,  half-clad  Ai-abs  of  the  str-eet,  who  are 
attracted  by  the  bread  and  milk  of  the  ragged  school ; they  aim  at  a more  respectable  class — the  class  that 
attends  the  model  schools — and  these  poorest  of  the  poor-  find  the  Christian  Brother-s’  schools  filled  -with  the 
children  of  then-  better-s.  Thus  theirvery  poverty  leaves  them  mor-e  free  to  act  than  they  would  bo  if  they  were 
anything  better  than  a penniless  reaidrrum. 

340.  The  cost  of  this  school  in  1867  was  £464  18s.  7^d. ; this  sura  includes  salaries  of  master,  misti-ess,  infant- 
mistress,  and  two  assistants,  bread,  milk,  soup,  rent  (£40),  and  various  other-  orrtgoings.  The  funds,  which  are 
in  a flo-or-ishing  state,  are  raised  by  means  of  collections,  aird  especially  a bazaar,  which  is  resoi-ted  to  every 
few  years  when  money  is  wanted,  and  which  in  1867  produced  a net  profit  of  £550  4s.  Cd. 

341.  I have  only  to  add  that  the  scliool  appear-s  to  bo  well  managed,  and  it  has  lai-go,  airy  rooms  of  ample 
dimensions. 

342.  The  Newtoivnar-ds  r-agged  school  is  of  a very  humble  type.  It  is  held  in  a cramped,  little  up-stairs  room 
in  an  ordinar-y  ho"use,  and  taught  by  a widow  woman  and  her-  boy,  thii-teen  years  old,  neither  of  them  at  all  quali- 
fied for  their-  duties.  The  Committee,  consisting  of  Pr-esbyterian  clergymen  and  othei-s,  pay  5s.  a week  for  the 
teaching,  besides  the  rent  of  the  house.  I found  forty-six  children  present,  mostly  ver-y  yormg,  and  the  attain- 
ments of  the  most  advanced,  up  to  nine  and  ten  years  of  age,  extremely  low.  The  time  seemed  to  be  chiefly 
spent  in  reading  from  the  New  Testament. 

343.  At  Ballywalter  separ-ate  boys’  and  girls’  schools  ar-e  maintained  by  Mr.  J.  Mulholland  and  his  family.  In 
externals  they  are  very  well  accommodated,  but  the  teaching  power  is  wholly  inadequate  in  the  boys’  school, 
where  one  unaided  master-  had  eighty-two  boys  present — some  of  them  big  boys  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  even 
sixteen  years.  The  master-  has  a residence  rent  free,  and  £30  a year-  as  salary ; the  mistress  a residence, 
and  £20  a year-.  Besides  this,  the  fees  in  the  boys’  school  are  returned  for  1867  at  £15,  and  in  the  girls’ 
school  £5.  The  class  of  ohilclreu  is  fully  as  high  as  that  found  at  ordinary  National  schools ; and  if  tire  school 
were  placed  under-  the  Board,  its  usefulness  might  be  largely  increased  by  the  addition  of  assistant  teachers. 

344.  The  Bible  is  r-ead  by  ^ the  children,  including  a small  admixture  of  Roman  Catholics  (nine  boys  and  two 
girls  out  of  ninety-six  boys  and  forty-four  girls  on  the  rolls),  but  no  catechism  is  smd  by  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  master’s  plan,  when  hear-ing  catechism,  is  to  let  tire  Church  cMldr-en  say  their  catechism,  and  the  Presby- 
teriaars  theirs,  and  when  he  comes  to  a Roman  Catholic  he  asks  him  to  say  a commandment  or  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  instead.  In  this  way  he  says  all  goes  smoothly,  and  no  comphiints  are  ever  made. 

345.  The  standard  of  attainment  was  decidedly  below  that  of  an  average  National  school,  though  the  average 
age  in  the  fourth,  or-  highest  class,  of  the  boys’  school  was  thirteen  and  a half  years ; and  in  tire  foru-th  and 
fifth  classes  combined  of  the  gir-ls’  school,  more  than  fourteen  and  a half. 

346.  I also  visited  a Wesleyan  mission  school  at  Der-ryinver,  in  the  bog  country  lying  to  the  soutii  of  Loch 
Neagh.  It  is  held  in  a building  used  also  as  a meeting-house,  and  the  master  is  employed  also  as  an  itinerant 
preacher.  He  receives  a salar-y  of  £26  a year-,  a house  and  garden  r-ent  free,  and  about  £5  a year  in  fees.  His  roll 
contained  forty-eight  names,  of  whom  eleven  were  entered  as  Wesleyans,  one  a Pr-esbyterian,  and  thirty-six  of 
tire  Established  Church.  There  were  four  sharp  boys  at  the  top  of  the  school  who  did  satisfactorily  j the 
rest  were  very  young.  The  discipline  was  ver-y  loose,  and  the  management  genei-ally  wanting  in  method. 


These  schools  347.  In  no  par-ticular  did  it  appear-  to  me  that  these  independent  schools  possess  any  advantage  to  compensate 
generally  at  for  the  loss  they  sustain  by  their-  isolation  from  the  National  system,  and  tirey  gener-ally  labour  rmder  the  great 
^disadvantage,  disadvantage  of  being  under-officer-ed,  either-  in  point  of  the  number  of  teachers,  as  is  notably  the  case  at  Bally- 
wl^Kati^al  'waiter,  or  of  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  as  at  Nervtownards  in  particular. 


Section  VIII.— The  Half-Time  Systeji  in  National  Schools. 


348.  In  Belfast,  and  hr  some  viDages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast,  I had  the  opportunity  of  observhrg  the 
National  system  of  education  when  brought  into  contact  with  the  Acts  of  Pui-liament  which  regulate  the 
employment  of  young  children  in  factories. 

Eegulations  of  349.  The  linen  ti-ado  of  Belfast  has  now  gro-wn  to  propor-tions  so  enormous  that  the  operation  of  the  Factor-y 
the"Factory  Acts  is  a matter  of  tire  deepest  interest  to  the  welfare  of  the  town;  and  accordingly,  hr  my  visits  to  the  National 
schools  there,  I paid  special  attention  to  those  which  are  engaged  in  educating  clrildren  on  tho  half-time  system. 

350.  The  regulations  affecting  the  attendance  at  school  of  “ children,”  that  is  of  children  under  tiihteen  years 
of  age,  employed  hr  factories,  are  briefly  as  follow : — 

1 . No  child  under  eight  years  of  age  can  be  employed  at  all. 

2.  Children  (f.e.,  under  thirteen  years  of  age),  cannot  be  employed  for  more  than  six  hours  and  a half  on  any  one  day, 
nor  before  six,  a.m.,  nor  after  six,  p.m.  ; nor  after  two,  P.u.,  on  Saturdays. 

3.  Children  cannot  be  employed  both  before  noon  and  after  one  o'clock  on  the  same  day.  , • r ^ 

4.  Children  must  attend  school  throe  hours  daily,  except  on  Saturdays,  and  they  must  be  sent  to  school  from  their  lirst 
entrance  into  the  works. 
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351.  These  regalatioBS  make  it  necessary  for  mLU-o-wners  to  employ  two  sets  of  children,  if  they  employ  hatf  tme 
children  at  all  ; one  set  commencing  work  at  six,  a.m.,  and  working  till  dinner  time,  but  not  later  than  one  ststum. 

o’clock,  and  going  to  school  in  the  afternoon ; the  other  set  going  to  school  in  the  morning,  and  commencing  

work  after  dinner,  or  not  earlier  than  noon,  and  working  untd  six,  p.jt. 

352.  In  lien  of  this  plan,  it  is  lawful  to  employ  chOdren  for  ten  hours  a day  on  alternate  days,  in  which  case  ployeT' 

the  children  are  i-equired  to  attend  school  for  five  houi-s  a day  on  the  alternate  days,  but  this  plan  is  not  acted  Alternate  nlan. 
upon  in  Belfast.  ‘ 

353.  Tlie  onus  of  seeing  that  the  child  attends  school  for  three  hours  a day  is  laid  in  the  first  instance  on  the  Certificate 
parent,  and  the  employers  are  required  to  ascertain  every  Monday  morning  that  the  child  has  so  attended  school  book  of  atten- 
during  the  preceding  week.  For  tliis  purpose  a “school  certificate  book”  is  kept  at  the  works  from  Monday 

until  Friday  ; it  is  then  sent  to  the  school  to  be  filled  up  by  the  teacher  for  the  week  just  ended,  and  is  returned 
by  the  teacher  to  the  works,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  inspection  and  reference  on  Monday  morning.  The  employers' 
responsibility  in  the  matter  of  school  attendance  begins  at  this  point,  for,  if  it  appears  from  the  cei-tificate  book 
that  the  child  has  been  iiTcgular  in  attendance  at  school  during  the  past  week,  it  cannot  be  legally  employed  for 
the  following  week. 

354.  To  anyone  familiar  only  with  the  habits  and  hours  of  operatives  in  England,  the  half-time  system,  as  The  Remila- 
sketched  in  the  above  regulations,  appears  simple  and  easy  to  work.  The  working  day  is  divided  by  the  dinner  tions  atfapted 
hour  into  two  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  parts,  and  the  morning  set  of  half-timers  cannot  be  kept  at  work  after  one  English, 
o’clock,  nor  the  afternoon  sot  commence  before  twelve  o’clock.  The  dinner  is  presumed  to  be  eaten  somewhere  about 

twelve  and  one  o clock,  and  this  is  the  invariable  practice  in  England.  In  exact  harmony  with  this  arrange- 
ment, the  ordinary  school-hours  in  England  are  from  nine,  a.m.,  to  twelve  at  noon,  and  from  one  to  four,  or  two 
to  five,  P.M.,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  the  half-timer,  whether  in  the  moining  or  the  afternoon  set  to  get 
his  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  between  work  and  school,  and  to  get  his  full  three  hours  at  school. 

355.  But  in  Ireland  the  whole  system  is  thrown  out  of  gear  by  the  fact,  overlooked  apparently  by  the  Legisla^  But  not  to 
time  when  the  Act  was  framed,  that  the  dinner  hour  is  usually  about  three  o’clock,  and  that,  to  suit  the  habits  of  Idsh  habits, 
the  people,  the  school  hours  ai-e  almost  mvai-iably  from  ten,  a.m.,  to  three,  p.m.,  mth  a short  interval  at  half-past 

twelve  or  one,  p.m,,  during  which  the  chilcheu  eat  a “ piece,”  which  they  bring  with  them,  or  which,  if  they  live 
close  by,  they  go  home  to  eat ; in  either  case  the  dinner  comes  after  school,  and  is  not  intermediate.  Conse- 
quently wherever  children  are  employed  in  factories  in  Ireland  the  problem  ai-ises  how  to  adapt  to  the  habits  and 
practice  of  the  Irish  a code  of  regulations  framed  upon  an  exclusively  English  conception  of  the  form  which  the 
day’s  work  assumes.  Perhaps,  in  the  case  of  adults  tlds  miglit  appear  to  be  a somewhat  trivial  difficulty  ; but 
in  dealing  with  children  of  tender  years,  it  becomes  a question  of  the  highest  importance  from  a sanitary  point 
of  view  how  to  minimize  the  injury  to  health  wlsicli  must  ensue,  so  long  as  the  nine  houia  reached  by  the  law 
have  to  coincide  with  a scheme  which  presupposes  a mid-day  dinner,  when,  in  point  of  fact,  the  flinn^r  is  three 
Jiours  later.  AVitli  one  exception,  to  which  I will  refer  hereafter,  what  actually  results  in  Belfast  is  this.  The  In  effect  tba 
fii-st  set  works  at  the  mill  from  6,  a.m.,  to  12  or  12.30,  and  then  comes  straight  from  the  mill  to  school,  at  the  afternoon  set 
most  picking  up  a piece  of  bread  at  home  on  the  way ; by  12.15  or  12.45,  p.m.,  in  theory,  this  set  is  in  the  K^t 

school-room,  and  .stays  tliere  from  that  timetdl  3 or  past  3 o’clock.  In  anordinaiy  National  school,  this  anival 
of  the  afternoon  set  of  half-time  scholars  occurs  just  at  the  time  of  recreation,  and  practically  school  work  begins  ‘ " 
for  them,  say,  at  one  o’clock,  and  the  amount  of  schooling  actually  received  is  hardly  more  than  two  homs.  By 
reckoning  the  time  (which  must  be  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  more  at  the  least),  duiing  which  the  children  are  collect- 
ing from  the  mOl,  and  eating  then-  “ pieces,”  and  by  keei)ing  tliem  in  the  school-room  a quarter  of  an  houi'  or  so 
after  the  regular  houi-s,  it  becomes  possible  for  the  teadier  to  sign  the  certificate  of  attendance  a.s  required  hy 
the  Act.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  not  the  sort  of  three  houi-s  at  school  which  the  Act  contemplates,  and 
I may  say  that  in  most  schools  the  treatment  of  the  afternoon  set,  even  if  it  is  made  to  comply  with  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law,  is  certainly  not  within  the  spirit  of  its  enactments. 

356.  I do  not  wish  to  imply  that  I find  any  fault  either  vith  the  managers  or  teaohei-s  of  the  schools  for  not  Teachers  and 

keeping  the  afternoon  set  of  half-timers  so  long  as  to  give  them  a frill  bond  fidt  three  hours  schooling ; or  -ftith  others  not  to 
the  factory  Inspectoi-s  for  not  exacting  a more  rigid  adhere;;ce  to  the  regulations  laid  down  on  this  subject.  I this, 

believe,  on  the  contrary,  tliat  the  laxity  to  which  I refer  is.  but  a merciful  inteipretration  of  an  Act  to  which 

these  chOdren  are  bound  to  conform,  although  its  frame  work  is  entirely  unsuited  to  their  wants ; and  so  long 

as  the  regulations  remain  as  they  are,  I can  see  no  other  course  to  be  pursued  than  that  which  is  now  usual  in 

Belfast,  namely,  to  adhere  as  nearly  as  may  he  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  in  the  hope  that  modifications  mav  be 

introduced  which  will  make  it  easier  to  comply  nuth  the  spirit  of  it.  For  in  the  mind  of  the  Legislature,'  the  la  Eiiglaml  ,i 

idea  was  that  a child  released  from  the  factory  at  12,  or  at  latest,  at  1 o’clock,  should  retmn  to  its  home,  change 

its  dir-ty  clothing,  which  is  only  fit  for  mrU-work  and  most  unsuited  for  school ; he  washed — for  after  six  liom-s 

at  a mill,  a child  is  not  fit  to  associate  with  other  people  till  it  has  been  washed — eat  its  dinner,  and  at  1 or  2 

o’clock  be  at  the  school  door.  With  a clear-  hour  or  mor-e  between  release  from  work  and  appearance  at  school 

all  tliis  can  be  easily  done.  The  hour’s  interr-al,  the  change,  the  wasli,  the  dinner,  are  of  the  greatest  value 

both  morally  and  physically ; morally,  because  the  chOd  is  taught  the  duty  of  cleanliness  and  ordo3’,  and  is 

made  to  understand  that  the  squalor  of  the  mill-worker  is  proper  to  the  mill  only,  and  is  to  be  pub  aside  before 

any  other  duties,  and,  above  all,  that  of  going  to  school,  can  be  fittingly  discharged ; physically,  because,  after 

six  hours’  work,  with  a light  br-eakfast,  no  chUd  should  be  kept  waiting  for  its  principal  meal,  least  of  all  should 

it  be  required  to  go  thr-ough  three  liours  of  further  occupation  first.  To  the  child  that  gets  a mid-day  dinner, 

the  afternoon  school  is  a separate  occupation  for  which  an  integral  portion  of  the  day  is  set  apart,  and  for 

which  it  has  been  ]irepared  and  recreateil  by  the  interval  since  the  I'elease  from  work,  To  the  child  that 

waits  till  ])aat  tliree  o’clock  for  dinner,  the  afternoon  school  is  but  a scrambling  sequel  to  the  long  morning’s 

work,  to  which  it  goes  tired,  dirty,  and  unwilling,  and  from  which  it’s  longing  to  be  released  is  ever  quickened 

by  thoughts  of  the  long-defen-ed  meal. 

357.  I have  never  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  working  of  the  half-time  system  in  Eiigland,  and  I am  in  Belfast  mast 
therefore  not  in  a position  to  contrast  its  phenomena  under  the  diverse  conditions  of  tlie  two  countries ; but  come 
concerning  Belfast  half-time  cliOdren,  and  of  the  effects  whicli  tliis  system  preduces  upon  them,  I can  speak 

from  positive  obseiwatioii  of  eveiy  mill-workers’  scliool  in  the  town,  and  my  experience  is  that  with  scarcely  ‘ 
an  exception  the  afternoon  set  come  to  school  in  a state  of  personal  dirt  and  squalor,  which  makes  association 
with  tliem  disagreeable  and  off'ensive  in  the  extreme.  The  room  is  pervaded  with  the  nauseous  odour  of  the 
oil  with  which  flax  is  impregnated ; the  children’s  faces  arc  Smeared  with  the  oil  and  dust  which  adheres  to 
their  fingera  after  their  work  ; their  scanty  ragged  clothing,  witli  an  old  shawl  throvui  over  their  shoidders 
to  protect  them  from  the  rain,  distinguishes  them  painfully  from  tJiefr  companions,  who  are  apt  to  shun  them  as  an 
inl'crior  class  witli  wliich  it  is  not  fit  for  tliem  to  associate.  And  then  .the  wan  hungiy  faces  which  tell  of 
unnaturally  eai-ly  hours  and  unnaturally  heated  rooms,  continually  remind  the  teacher  that  wliat  these  children 
want,  what  nature  woidd  prescribe  for  them,  what  the  interests  of  education  itself  demand  for  them,  is  not 
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Halk-tbie  to  be  set  doAvn  to  write  words  on  slates  or  do-sums  in  their  heads,  but  to  be  clothed  decently,  washed  clean, 
s ^ and  rinsg^gly  fed.^  present  habits  of  the  people  as  regards  dining  and  school  hours,  it  is  vain  to 

expect  the  afternoon  work  of  half  timers  to  be  advantageously  can-ied  on,  and  managers  and  teachers  may  alike 

be  excused  if  they  let  the  children'off  as  leniently  as  they  can.  . r , - -u 

keasons  why  359  The  most  obvious  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  would  be  to  adopt  the  system  of  working  at  the  mills 
the  system  of  ^ attending  school  for  full  time  on  alternate  days.  As  I have  said  this  plan  is  nevei-  adopted  in  Belfast,  and 
nkeruate  Jays  . ^.^,is°J^tl-ong  reason  why  it  sliould  not  be  adopted— namely,  that  the  law  forbids  the  employment  of 

ohfldre.  tor  more  £»  ter.  hom,  in  one  day,  „d  it  cMdr-ea  ar.  employed  for  tlmUen^l 
not  headoptccl.  of  works  for  young  pei-sons  working  on  full  time  and  for  women  must  be  restricted  to  ten  hoiu-s  a day  also. 

The  hour  of  work  allowed  by  tlie  law  for  those  on  full  time,  are  ten  and  a half  per  diem  excepting  Saturdays, 
so  that  by  adopting  the  system  of  work  and  school  on  alternate  days,  the  mill-owners  would  be  saa-itouig  lialf  an 
hour’s  work  a day.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  me,,  judging  from  what  I have  seen  of  the  half-timers  at  school,  that  it 
woiildbe  at  all  desirable  that  the  plrni  should  be  generally  adopted.  After  six  houm  of  work  m heated  rooms  a 
young  gill  never-  fails  to  show  symptoms  of  ovei-work  and  exhaustion.  I cannot  believe  that  her  frame  is  capable 
of  bearing  a more  pi-olonged  sti-ain  witliout  ceitain  iiiin  to  the  healthy  development  both  of  inmd  and  body.  _ 
Schools  should  300  To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  the  education  of  lialf-timei-s  in  Belfast  can  only  be  canned  on  sat^mctoimy  m 
be  specially  specially  and  exclusively  airauged  witli  a view  to  meeting  their  wants ; and  to  seciiro  this  end  the 

ol^aU-  factory  schools  should  an-ange  theii-  day’s  work  according  to  the  English  plan.  They  should  have  thiee  houi-s 
timers.  schooling  before  mid-day,  an  interval  of  at  least  one  hour  at  mid-day,  and  three  hours  schooling  in  the 

afternoon  I am  aware  that  many  teachers  would  not  like  tins ; they  are  in  the  habit  of  getti^_  tlieix  day  s 
work  over  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  so  having  an  easy  time  for  and  after  dinner but  this  is  a trilling 
diflicidty,  and,  in  view  of  the  interests  involved,  absolutely  insignificant.  The  real  objection  which  may  bo 
urged  against  this  plan  is  that  it  woidd  exclude  from  factory  schools  all  except  f^toiy  chddren,  and  that 
if  die  an-anrrements  were  made  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  half-timei-s,  it  would  often  be  of  advantage 
to  them  to  be  associated  mth  children  who  attend  school  for  the  whole  day ; they  would  lose  the  stimulus 
of  emulation  whicli  the  presence  of  the  ordinary  scholars  might  be  expected  to  afford.  My  own  observations 
do  not  suffer  me  to  attach  much  weight  to  this  argument.  In  one  or  two  particularly  favourable  instances, 
whei-e  orduiary  day  scholar  and  half-timers  wei-e  indiscriminately  mixed  in  class,  it  was  evidently  a matter 
of  nride  with  a smart  half-timsv  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest,  and  a spirit  of  competition  wins  evidently  at  work. 
But  usually  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  oixlinary  pay  scholar  are  too  great  for  the  halt-tuner  to  overcome, 
and  whatever  of  competition  there  may  be,  takes  place  between  children  presentmg  a great  disparity  ui  age, 
and  this  is  Inimiliathig  and  not  stimulating  to  tlie  older  and  inoi-e  backward  chdd.  With  an  improved  arni^p- 
ment  for  the  half-timera  the  disparity  might,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  gi’ea^y  reduced,  but  the  mam  chance  of  thrs 
improvement  lies  in  adapting  the  mill  scliools  to  tlie  wants  of  the  mill  chiidreii,  and  if  this  should  entail  a sepa- 
ration from  other  seliolais,  that  is  a consequence  of  entirely  secondary  moment.  A X • T3  If  , 1 X 

Difficulties  re-  3G1.  The  effect  of  these  difficulties  in  working  the  educational  clauses  of  the  l aetory  Acts  111  Belfast  has  been 
leiTsd  to  hare  to  impede  the  spread  of  tlie  half-time  system  there.  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  Her  Majesty  s Inspectors  oi 

.f  Factories,  in  his  report  for  the  half  year  ending  October  31,  1866,  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were 
then  ‘‘  only  about  270  half-timers  in  the  whole  of  the  Belfast  mills,  when  from  the  same  amount  of  ni^hinep- 
system  in  jn  England  as  many  children  as  tliese  would  be  at  school  from  two  or  three  mills  alone.  A similai  cUfficulty 

“■“>  i las  bam  siperienoed  ia  tie  avorking  of  tk.  ed«catio«al  atoses  in  Sootkmd.  tvkere  also  tke  n.ual  dinnet-hom' 

ia  from  2 to  3 o'clock,  and  mhere  tliescioolsare  acoordingly  open  from  9,  A.n,  to  2,  p.ji.  The  eonseqnenoe  ^ 
reported  by  Mr.  Redgmve  in  1862,  was  that  the  half-timei-s  in  Scotland  were  but  D8  per  cent,  of  the  vhole 
number  of  persons  employed  in  factories,  while  in  England  the  per-centege  was  Jfr.  * i x xv 

but  system  362.  Still  the  half-time  system  is  now  making  rapid  progress  in  Beffast,_aud  the  question  how  tci  adapt  the 

nowextendins  practice  of  the  National  school  to  the  requirements  of  the  Factory  Acts  is  one  of  gronung  importoce.  A 
itself  rapidly,  j indebted  to  Mr.  Cramp,  the  Sub-Inspector  of  Factories  for  the  Nortli  of  Reined,  con- 

taininrr  the  results  of  his  most  recent  information  up  to  the  summer  of  1868,  gives  the  number  of  half-timers 
employed  in  the  mills  of  Belfast  projier  at  464,  besides  185  in  the  mills  at  L^oniel,  about  three  miles  from 
Belfast  and  172  at  Whitebouse  and  Whiteabbey,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  Belfast.  _ These  are  excUisiv e of 
chilch-en  employed  in  printworks,  to  whose  case  I wffl  refer  separately.  My  ^vii  investigations  m summer  and 
autumn  of  1868  disclose  a further  large  increase,  Thei-e  are  six  schools  in  Belf^t  proper  which  are  attended 
by  half-timei-s  from  the  mdis,  and  each  of  these  I visited  and  iiLspected.  I found  on  the  rolls  of  these 

spools  the  names  of  44  boys  and  637  girls  working  half-time  at  the  mills,  I Mso  received  a return  oi 
four  half-timers  in  attendance  at  Beersbridge  National  school  in  Ballymacan-ett,  wMch  I did  not  -^it.  Al^ 
gether,  therefore,  there  were  685  half-timers  on  the  rolls  of  the  Belfast  schools.  TMs  number  m somewhat, 
larger  than  the  number  actiially  employed  in  the  mills  at  any  one  time,  as  it  vvould  mciude  all  temporan- 
absentees.  Tlie  number  in  artual  attendance  at  the  periods  of  my  visits,  incliidmg  both  mornmg  and  after- 
noon sets,  was  about  560.  On  the  lowest  estimate,  therefore,  the  half-timers  in  Belfast  have  more  than  doubled 
in  number  since  the  period  referred  to  in  Mr,  Baker’s  report,  that  is,  in  about  two  yearn  ; and  Mr.  Gi-anip,  the 
local  Sub-Inspector,  informs  me  that  they  are  daily  increasing.  Some  idea  of  the  possible  expansion  which  may 
Extent  of  pos-  take  place  in  the  futui-e  maybe  foi-med  from  the  fact  that  the  present  ha  f-timers  be  ong  to  tenmiik^ 

Bible  further  ^vhile  the  total  number  of  mills  in  the  town  is  52,  employing  27,000  hands,  and  if  the  proportton  of  half- 
expansion.  to  the  whole  number  of  millworkers  should  become  the  same  m Belfast  as  it  is  m England,  there  would 

be  a.bout  2,600  half-timers  in  Belfast  proper.  • i vx 

Factory  schools  363,  With  regard  to  the  internal  working  of  the  factory  schools  in  Belffist,  they  arc  under  the  special  dts- 
a, tent,™  of  being  imcler-officered.  The  proportion  ot  toncliors  to  okiHton  la  quite  umdoipioto  to  the 
elloctive  oondnet  of  the  schools.  Tlio  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  National  Board,  in  ostnnatn.g  the  aver,  e 
attendance  on  which  the  allowance  ot  State  assistance  rs  to  be  calonlated  halves  the  total  mimbct  of  hali- 
timera  in  attondanco,  on  the  theory  that  two  half-timers  are  equivalent  only  to  one  child  who  attends  foi  the 
whole  day.  This  tlioorv  is  obviously  false.  It  would  not  indeed  be  reasonable  to  tinat  mob  halt-tunoi  as 
whole  timer  in  the  caionlation ; hut  in  avoiding  that  objection,  the  Board  has  gone  to  tho  othei  oxM 
and  makes  no  allowance  tor  the  extra  trouble  wMoli  the  division  ot  time  between  two  ditfoiont  cbildinn 
really  entails.  Them  ai-o  twice  as  many  individnnl  cases  to  be  attended  to,  twice  as  many  sepmat^ 
and  interests  to  be  reganlod,  twice  as  many  entries  to  be  made  m the  registor  and  roll 

ing  of  wbicli  forms  no  insigniSoant  portion  of  tho  teacbot's  occnpatioii ; and  what  is  of  still  gieatoi  imj  ortme  , 
till  arrangement  of  tho  dly's  work  become,  complex  instead  ot  simple.  Instead  of  five  ci^rtnmo.is  to 
which  may  bo  distributed  in  suel.  a manner  as  to  coyer  all  tlie  sub, eels  of  mstnief.on  pieso.  bed  by  ^ 
gramme  laid  down  by  the  National  Board,  the  teacher  has  two  periods  ot  aliont  t»_o  and  a halt  lion  s oaJb 
Ivhioh  are  to  be  each  of  them  complete  in  themselves;  he  has  to  caivy  one  set  of. children  thi-ongh  then 
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wliole  course  in  tlie  moining,  and  another  set  in  the  sartie  ■way  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  the  same  ground  HAr.F-iTMK 
has  to  be  traversed  t-wice  in  tlie  day  and  at  double  speed.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  is  a body  of  Sy.stem. 

ordinoiy  paying  stiolars  besides  the  half-timers  the  result  is  that  two  schools  are  carried  on  side  by  side,  

me  one  spreading  its  subjects  over  five  hours,  and  the  other  crowding  its  subjects  into  two  or  three  hours. 

Ihe  powei's  of  the  teachers  arc  thus  taxed  beyond  their  ability  and  their  attention  distracted  by  the  necessity 
of  seeing  to  two  things  at  the  same  time. 

364.  The  madequacy  of  the  teaching  power  was  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  Pilot-street  girls’  school.  I instances 
tound  in  attendance  there  on  the  day  of  my  -visit  forty-seven  ordinary  scholars  and  ninety  half-timers,  about  half  Pilot-street 
ot  whom  were  present  in  the  morning  and  the  rest  in  the  afternoon,  that  is  to  say,  there  were  137  individual 
children  to  be  attended  to,  and  about  92  present  at  any  one  time.  The  ordinary  scholars  and  half-timers 

were  kept  entirely  separate,  so  that  practically  there  were  two  schools  of  forty-five  to  fifty  children  in  each 
and  each  subdivided  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  cliildren  in  it.  The  ordinaiy  scholars  were  reading, 
some  of  them  on  the  card,  some  in  Fii-st,  some  in  Second,  and  some  in  Third  Book ; the  miU  girls  were  some  of 
them  just  learning  their  letters,  some  in  First,  and  some  in  Second  Book.  For  all  this  work  the  staff  cou- 
nted 01  t'wo  female  teachers.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  income  of  the  teacher  depends  partly  upon 
the  vMiable  tees  of  the  .oi-dinary  scholai-s,  whereas  the  ownei-s  of  the  mill  pay  for  the  half-timers  at  a fixed 
rate,  it  cannot  be  matter  of  sui-prise  if,  as  it  is  impossible  to  attend  to  all  the  children  properly,  Ihe  best 
ot  the  attention  is  devoted  to  the  ordinary  paying  scholars.  Certainly  the  ignorance  of  the  mill  girls  was 
lamentable,  though  as  they  had  only  attended  here  for  some  three  months  this  school  is  but  slightly  respon- 
sible for  the  result.  Probably  the  number  of  children  in  attendance  will  in  due  course  secure  for  this  school 
an  increase  in  tlie  teaching  staff.  But  meanwhile  the  state  in  which  I found  it  is  not  uninstruetive.  The  pay 
scholars  in  the  Second  and  Third  Books  were  of  the  average  age  of  nearly  nine  and  a half  years,  and  for  theft 
yeara  they  were  m a tolerably  forward  state.  The  mill  girls  in  the  Second  Book  averaged  eleven  and  a half 
yeai-s  of  ^e,  and  in  a class  of  the  eleven  highest  girls  thi-ee  only  could  read  at  all  passably,  and  two  only 
could  wnte  legibly  on  a slate ; none  of  them  had  ever  attempted  to  write  on  paper.  The  girls  below 
them  averaged  more  than  eleven  year's  of  age,  and  they  were  in  almost-  total  ignorance.  Some  could  slowly 
decipher  words  of  four  or  five  letters  on  the  card,  others  were  learning  their  letters  only.  One  girl  of 
thi^en  years  of  age,  and  therefore  on  the  point  of  developing  from  a half-timer  into  a full-timer  at  the 
nml,  ■'^th  her  education  comjileted  as  far  as  it  ever  would  be  completed,  could  do  absolutely  nothing. 

She  could  not  read  a word ; and  yet  she  was  a fine  girl,  ■with  a countenance  clearly  indicative  of  natural  intelli- 
gence and  vivacity.  She  had  never  gone  to  school  except  as  a half-timer,  and  the  little  teaching  she  had 
received  had  failed  to  produce  any  discernible  impression  on  her  mind. 

365.  For  the  instniction  of  these  mill-girls,  of  whom  the  school-roll  contained  131,  and  of  whom  I found  90  in 
actual  attendance,  the  mill  pays  £15  a,  year.  This  is  a contract  price,  for  which  the  mistress  undertakes  to  give 
schooling  accoi-ding  to  the  requirements  of  the  Act  to  any  number  of  children  whom  the  managei-s  of  the  mill 
may  send.  The  mill  belongs  to  the  York-street  Flax  Spinning  Company,  and  is,  I believe,  the  largest  in  Belfast. 

366.  I append  two  cxtocts  from  my  records  of  the  examination  of  this  school ; 

Draft  of  1 1 Half-time  Girls,  reading  Second  Book,  beinff  the  most  advanced  class  of  half-timers  present. 


Ko. 

A... 

Beading 
in  Second 
Book. 

Writing  on 
Siate. 

1 

]1 

Very  bad. 

Bad. 

2 

12 

Bad. 

Bad. 

8 

121 

Passable. 

11 

Bad. 

Bad. 

5 

lU 

Passable. 

Very  bad. 

6 

11 

Bad. 

Bassafale, 

7 

121 

Very  bad. 

Bad. 

8 

10 

Very  bad. 

Very  bad. 

9 

10| 

Fair. 

Bad. 

10 

Ui 

Very  bad. 

Bad. 

11 

13 

Bad. 

Very  bad. 

Specimen  versions  of  a passage  dictated  from 
Page  SO  of  the  Second  Book  : “ An  oid  man  and  his 
son  were  driving  an  ass  to  tlie  market  to  sell." 


Specimen  of 
work  done  by 
highest  class  of 
half-timers, 


An  old  mon  and  his  son  wher  drivng  ass  to 
the  marjet  to  sell. 

An  old  man  and  his  soon  were  driven  A an 
ass  two  the  market  two  the  market  two  sell. 

(17ot  copied.) 

An  old  man  and  his  son  wer  a old  ass  to  marks 
sell. 

A nald  man  wer  deeising  an  ass  to  ise  mar. 

I (Not  copied.) 

An  old  man  and  his  son  wer  a old  ass  to  marks 


367.  Tlie  exercises  which  I did  not  copy  out  were  perhaps  slightly  better  than  those  which  I give  above.  The 
pas.sage  was  dictated  vei-y  slowly ; it  comprises  the  opening  woi-ds  of  an  early  lesson  in  the  Second  Book,  which 
the  childreu  soon  knew  almost  by  heart. 

368.  At  the  bottom  of  the  school  I obtained  the  following  results  from  a class  of  12  mill-girls.  The  questions  Bv  lowest  class, 
to  which  replies  were  most  easOy  elicited  had  reference  to  Qie  pay  they  received  from  the  mill.  I accordingly 

add  what  the  girls  told  me  on  this  point ; — 


No. 

Age. 

Beading 

Monosyllables  on 
the  Card. 

■Writing. 

Whether  at 
any  School 
previoiisly. 

Earnings  last 
Fortnight. 

1 

13 

Nil. 

No. 

s.  d. 
S 11 

2 

10 

Almost  nil. 

■rt 

Vcs. 

2 4 

3 

11 

A very  little. 

No. 

(Just  entered.) 

4 

9 

Letters  only. 

No. 

5 

11 

A little. 

■s 

No. 

3 11 

r, 

lu 

Letters  only. 

No. 

O 0 

7 

10 

Just  passable. 

Yes, 

3 0 

a 

12  ' 

A very  little. 

No. 

9 

121 

Almost  nil. 

a 

Yes. 

3 6 

10 

12] 

lOi 

A very  little. 

« 

Yes. 

3 2 

II 

Letters  only. 

o 

Yes. 

3 1 

12 

11 

A very  little. 

1 B 1 

Yes. 

2 5 
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369.  Those  who  had  attended  no  school  preTicaigly  to  the  employment  at  the  mill  had  in  fact  received  only  a 
few  weeks’  instruction.  But  those  who  had  been  to  school  before  were  hardly  any  tlie  better  for  it.  I give  the 
list  not  so  much  in  condemnation  of  this  particular  school,  which  has  had  these  children  for  a short  time 
only,  but  to  sliow  what  is  the  mental  condition  of  hundi-eds  of  girls  in  Belfast,  of  whom  only  a small  pro- 
portion receive  even  the  meagre  education  imposed  on  such  as  enter  the  mills  on  half-time. 

370.  As  will  be  observed,  their  earnings  ai-e  on  an  average  about  Is.  8d.  a week,  or  Z\d.  a day,  or  slightly 
over  Jd.  an  horn-. 

371.  At  another  mill  school,  known  as  Winetavern-street  National  school,  wliere  the  attendance  is  about  equal 
in  number  to  that  at  the  Pilot-street  school,  I found  a diffei-ent  plan  of  operation.  The  management  of  the  school 
is  in  tire  hands  of  the  manager  of  the  mill  (Mr.  Herdman)  to  which  the  school  belongs,  so  that  the  half-timers 
are  the  groimdwork  of  the  school,  to  whom  pay  scholars  are  superadded  j whereas  the  Pilot-street  school  is 
an  independent  National  school,  with  which  the  York-street  mill  has  made  a conti-aet  for  the  teaching  of  its 
half-timers.  The  pay-scholars  at  the  "Winetavem-streot  school  are  i-eally  candidates  for  admission  to  Mr. 
Herdman’s  mill — children  as  poor  as  the  half-timers,  and  with  no  unwillingness  to  associate  and  be  classed  rvith 
them.  Thei’e  were  93  half-timers  present  in  the  two  sets,  and  45  other  childixiu,  paying  nominally  Id  a week, 
though  only  about  half  of  them  actually  pay  tlie  money. 

372.  The  teaching  staffhere  is  stronger  by  one  than  that  at  Pilot-street;  it  consists  of  a mistress  and  two  thiid- 
class  assistants.  The  mill  pays  .£30  a year  to  the  teachera — -just  double  that  paid  by  the  York-street  mill, 
though  the  niunber  of  half-timers  in  attendance  was  about  the  same  in  either  case.  Beside.s  this,  Mr.  Hewlman 
supplies  fii-ing  in  winter,  and  keeps  tlie  building,  which  is  his  own  property,  in  repair.  But  notivithstanding 
this  compai-atively  liberal  treatment,  and  tlie  fact  that  the  school  is  intended  primarily  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  half-timem,  and  not  of  the  pa3dng  scholars,  the  etfect  produced  is  very  discouraging,  and  the  standard  of 
acquirement  exceedingly  low.  There  was  indeed  a class  which  had  reached  the  Third  Book  and  was  working 
in  the  compound  rules  of  arithmetic,  but  only  half  the  clara,  containing  eight  girls,  could  do  a simple  addition 
sum  correctly ; two  only  succeeded  in  simple  short  division,  and  no  one  in  compound  multiplication.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  school  there  was  no  such  complete  ignorance  as  at  Pilot-street;  all  but  one  girl  were  in  the 
First  Beading  Book ; most  could  make  some  decipherable  marks  on  a slate ; and  about  half,  in  a class  of  17, 
succeedcfd  in  adding  together  two  lines  of  figures,  whoso  sum  was  362,  correctly.  These  ai-e  indeed  no  great 
achievements,  but  they  at  least  mark  the  diffei'ence  between  dawning  light  and  utter  darkness ; and  these  gMs 
were  on  an  average  a year  younger  than  the  corresponding  set  at  Pilot-street. 

373.  The  earnings  of  the  children  in  the  two  cases  were  veiy  much  the  same.  Mr.  Herdman  pays  3|c^,  or 
Ad.  a day,  according  to  merit. 

374.  A somewhat  more  satisfactory  state  of  things  was  disclosed  at  Leeson-street  National  school,  an  indepen- 
dent school,  to  which  the  Milfort  Spinning  Company  send  half-timers.  Here  again  tlie  number  of  half-timers  in 
attendance  is  about  the  same  as  at  Pilot-sti-eet  and  Winetaveru-street,  the  usual  number  being  about  92.  For 
these  the  mill  pays  at  the  rate  of  2d.  a week  apiece,  or  about  £36  or  £37  a year.  The  owlinary  pay  scholars 
pay  Id.,  \\d.  and  2d.  a week ; and  as  this  is  a very  variable  and  preoarious  source  of  income,  the  half-timers 
ai'e  the  most  remunerative  part  of  the  school.  W e have  seen  that  at  Pilot-street  there  were  two  female  teachers 
to  131  individual  children,  of  whom  92  were  present  at  one  time;  at  Winetavem-streettliere  were  three  female 
teachers  for  an  attendance  of  138,  of  wliom  93  were  present  together.  At  Leeson-street  the  average  attendance 
of  pay  scholai-s  was  60  in  the  month  of  July,  which,  sulded  to  the  half-timers,  gives  152  individual  children,  of 
whom  I found  103  present  at  one  time.  For  these  the  teaching  staff  consisted  of  a mistress,  three  female 
assistants,  and  a monitress.  The  effect  was  palpable.  The  half-timera  in  the  Third  Book  wi-ote‘  fi-om  dictation 
decently  well,  one  gud  making  no  mistakes,  and  two  making  only  one  each.  In  compound  subtraction  and 
multiplication  half  the  siuns  done  were  correct ; and  I elicited  some  faiidy  good  answers  in  English  grammar, 
a subject  which  in  the  other  two  schools  was  a complete  failure.  In  the  second  class  a good  many  girls  did  sums 
in  the  simple  rules  with  some  smartness,  and  in  tlie  first  class  most  could  do  a very  easy  addition  sum.  The 
reading  too  was  much  improved,  but  the  writing  was  still  very  backward. 

375.  From  Leeson-street  I pass  to  what  I may  describe  as  the  highest  development  of  the  half-time  system  of 
education  in  Belfast  proper.  There  is  one  mill  school  which  is  in  an  exceptional  condition.  It  is  the  only 
school  which  adapts  its  hours  to  the  intention  of  the  Factory  Acte,  by  allowing  tbo  afternoon  set  of  lutlf-timera 
to  attend  from  2 o’clock  to  5 ; the  morning  set  attending  from  l6  to  1 o’clock.  This  is  so  far  as  it  should  be, 
though  even  here  the  complete  ideal  is  not  reached.  Pay  scholars  are  received  as  well  as  half-timers ; and  on 
their  dismissal  at  3 o’clock,  the  teachers  for  the  most  part  break  up  too ; and  all  that  the  millowners  positively 
require,  is  that  one  assistant  shonld  remain  for  the  two  hours  with  the  mill  children,  though  actually  the 
mistress  informed  me  that  she  made  a practice  of  staying  herself  also ; and  considering  the  spirit  and  interest 
which  she  throws  into  her  work,  I have  no  doubt  she  willingly  takes  upon  heraelf  this  extra  labour.  The 
school  is  held  in  a mill  belonging  to  Mr.  J,  Chaarters,  and  is  known  as  Campbell’s-row  National  school.  It 
receives  half-timers  from  Mr.  Charters’,  Mr.  Gordon’s,  and  Mr.  Kennedy’s  mills,  and  they  contribute  respectively 
£44,  £5,  and  £16  a year  to  the  support  of  the  teachers.  The  salaries  granted  by  the  National  Board  amount 
to  £127  a year,  and  the  fees  of  the  pay  scholars  are  £16  or  £17  a year,  so  that  the  whole  income  of  the  school  is 
nearly  £210  a year.  This  sum  suppoite  a staff  of  seven  teachers,  namely,  a mistress,  four  female  assistants, 
and  two  monitresses ; besides  this,  a workmistress,  who  is  employed  most  of  the  day  as  a superintendent  in 
Mr.  Charters’  mill,  teaches  the  girls  to  sew,  On  the  rolls  of  the  school  were  183  half-timers  (7  boys  and  176 
girls),  and  83  pay  scholars  (34  boys  and  49  girls).  On  the  day  on  which  I examined  the  school,  there  were 
present  86  half-timers  in  the  morning  set  alone,  and  51  pay  scholars;  the  number  of  individual  children  in 
attendance  would  therefore  be  about  223,  of  whom  137  were  present  at  one  time.  The  proportion  of  teachers 
to  children  is  nearly  the  same  as  at  Leeson-street. 

376.  I examined  this  school  throughout,  that  is,  the  morning  half-timers  and  tlie  pay  scholars,  excepting  only 
some  children  at  the  bottom  of  the  school  who  were  mere  infants.  The  general  impression  left  on  my  mind  was 
favourable,  though  there  were  numerous  instances  of  big  girls  in  low  classes  who  were  very  ignorant  for  their 
years,  But  the  tone  of  the  school  was  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  other  mill  schools,  and  there  were  evidences 
throughout  of  a desire  to  make  the  education  prescribed  by  the  Factoiy  Acts  a real  boon  to  the  children,  wL  ereas 
in  some  other  cases  mere  compliance  with  the  regulations  seemed  to  be  the  sole  object  aimed  at.  At  Gampbell’s- 
row  no  high  proficiency  is  reached ; there  is  no  class  above  the  Thii-cl  Book,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  girls  are 
below  that.  Of  the  86  half-timers  present  at  my  examination,  only  1C  were  in  Third  Book,  35  in  Second,  10 
in  Fii-st,  and  19  on  the  Card.  Considered  simply  with  reference  to  the  several  classes  tliey  wore  in,  these  girls 
were  in  a fairly  satisfactory  condition;  but  regard  being  had  to  their  ages,  they  were  in  a very  backward  state. 
This  can  be  best  shown  by  means  of  a comparison  of  their  ages  ivith  those  of  the  pay  scholars  in  the  same 
classes. 
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Ctildren  in  Ttird  Book,  ...  U 9-6rrs.  16  12-4 yrs. 

„ SecondBook,  ...  13  9'0'„  35  117  „ 

„ First  Book,  . ...  1 5'7  „ 16  11-6  „ 

• ■ Card, 24  5-8  „ 19  I0'4  „ 

37 7 . Rougilj  speakmg,  the  half-timers  were  at  a point  which  thej  ought  to  have  reached  from  two  and  a half 
to  five  years  earlier,  or  in  the  aggi-egate,  the  half-timeis  were  as  much  as  four  years  behind  the  pay  scholars.  Tbia 
means,  in  fact,  that  the  n^  girls,  who  usually  enter  upon  their  employment  at  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age 
begin  then,  for  the  first  time,  to  learn  their  letters,  a process  which  the  pay  scholars  go  through  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  years.  ® ° 


SXSTEH. 


Comparative 
ages  of  pay 
scholars  and 
half-timers. 


378.  In  this  brief  review  of  the  Belfast  factory  schools,  I have  not  noticed  two  out  of  the  six.  One  of  them  is  Ardoyneand 
in  the  village  of  Ardoyne,  outside  of  Belfast,  though  attended  by  half-timei-s  from  two  of  the  town  mllla  It  is  Milewater 
taught  by  a master  who  seems  to  be  very  careful  and  conscientious  in  his  treatment  of  them  j but  none  of  the  schools. 
mOl-workers  were  beyond  the  Second  Reading  Book  and  simple  aritlimetic.  The  other  is  one  recently  opened 
by  the  owners  of  the  Milewater  mQl  expressly  for  theii-  half-timers.  It  is  as  yet  in  a quite  incipient  state,  held 
in  an  upstairs  room  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house.  None  were  beyond  the  Second  Reading  Book,  and’ only 
four  of  those  present  were  in  it,  and  they  could  do  very  little  in  the  simplest  arithmetic.  Though  84  children 
half-timers  and  pay  scholars,  attended  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  thei-e  were  only  twelve  copy-books  in  the  whole 
school,  of  which  three  were  good,  the  rest  indifferent  or  bad.  Tbis  school  is  under  two  female  teachera. 

37  9.  It  appears,  then,  that  of  the  six  Belfast  factory  schools,  only  three  have  any  half-timers  who  have  reached  Net  result  of 
the  Tlrird  Reading  Book ; in  these  schools  the  children  in  the  Tliird  Book  form  a very  gmall  proportion  about  half-time 
10  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  wldle  fully  half  are  only  in  the  First  Book  or  the  Card,  learning  to  form ’letters  b 
and  figures  on  slates,  and  commencing,  some  of  them,  the  simplest  possible  sums  in  arithmetic.  That  is  the  * ^ ’ 
present  net  result  of  the  half-time  system  m Belfast.  The  most  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that  by  means  of 
it  some  clever  or  industrious  children  are  carried  just  far  enough  to  enable  them,  after  leaving  school,  to  turn 
the  little  knowledge  they  have  gained  to  some  account,  while  the  greater  number  of  those  who  com’e  within 
its  scope  are  sent  away  with  so  small  a smattering  of  the  rudiments  of  knowledge,  that  unless  it  be  afterwards 
followed  up  and  improved  at  a night  school,  it  will  quickly  be  entii-ely  effaced  fr-om  their  memories. 

380.  The  prevaQing  ignorance  of  the  full-time  factory  gii-ls— due  paatly  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  half-time  Ignorance  of 
system,  and  partly  to  the  total  immunity  from  instruction  of  any  kind,  of  which  many,  who  have  entered  fu^Utime  fac- 
work  at  once  on  full  time,  have  been  tbe  victims— is  brought  out  \vith  painful  certainty  and  clearness  in  the 
larger  night-schools,  which  many  of  these  girls  attend,  when  at  last  they  have  learnt  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
inability  to  read  or  wiite.  The  lai-gest  school  of  this  kind  which  I visited  is  that  kept  by  the  nuns  of 
Ci-umlin-road  convent.  Here  I found  318  gfrls  and  women  in  attendance  out  of  420  on  the  rolls.  The  Crumlin-road 
ages  varied  from  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  years  of  age,  the  average  age  being  Convent  nigM 
perhaps,  about  nineteen.  The  school  being  under  the  National  Board,  the  girls  are  divided  into  classes  readme^  school, 
the  several  National  school  books,  just  as  is  the  case  with  an  ordinary  school.  Attention  is  directed  almo^ 
exclusively  to  reading  and  wilting,  and  the  time  (about  an  hour  and  a half)  is  equally  divided  between  the 
two  subjects — half  the  girls  wilting  while  the  other  half  reads.  The  distribution  amont'  the  several  classes 
was  as  follows : — 


In  First  Book, 


Number  on  Roll  Number  present. 

180  . . 136 


„ Third  „ • . 43  . . 28 

„ Fourth  „ . . 37  . . 32 

381.  This  classification  depends  almost  entirely  on  ability  to  read.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  short  period  in  which 
night  schools  are  in  operation — usually  three  evenings  in  the  week  for  eight  months — to  attempt  the  full 
coui-se  pui-sued  in  day  schools.  Therefore  what  the  classification  means  is  that  out  of  the  420  girls,  340  are 
not  sufficiently  advanced  in  reading  to  be  put  into  a class  learning  to  read  tbe  Third  Book  in  the  National 
seriea  Perfect  ignorance  of  arithmetic  or  grammar  would  be  no  obstacle  to  advancement,  for  these  are  not 
taught;  the  measure  of  a girl’s  knowledge  is  her  ability  to  read.  I heard  some  of  the  drafts  read  and  I 
should  say  that  they  acquitted  themselves  as  well  as  corresponding  classes  in  day  National  schools  would  do. 

In  the  highest  classes  the  reading  was  veiy  satisfactory.  In  writing  there  was  gi-eat  diversity  of  attainment^ 
some  in  the  highest  class  writing  very  well,  some  who  could  read  faiily  well  being  backward  in  this  respect. 

382.  The  great  majority  of  these  girls  were  from  the  mills.  I extracted  from  the  Register  the  occupation  of  Occupation  o£ 

the  thirty-seven  girls  in  the  highest  class  as  a sample  : — tjia  scholars. 

The  factory-workers  were — 10  weavers,  8 spinnei-s,  5 doffers,  2 reelers,  2 winders,  1 spreader  1 folder  • 
total,  29.  ’ 

The  rest  were — 2 dressmakers,  1 capemaker,  1 milliner,  1 housekeeper,  1 machine-stitcher,  1 paijer-stainer 
1 book-gilder : total,  8.  ’ 

383.  I have  no  doubt  that  in  the  lower  classes  the  proportion  of  facto^  girls  would  be  still  greater.  Of  course,  Th 

the  knowledge  which  the  gi-eat  mass  of  these  girls  have  acquired  is  almost  infinitesimally  small;  and,  to  beneto'^of  this 
produce  any  rapid  progress  in  their  learning,  a staff  of  teachers  would  be  required  such  as  the  jBIO  per  100  school  even 
scholars  allowed  by  the  Board  would  do  little  to  remunerate.  But,  however  slow  the  progress,  andhowever  small  than 

the  ultimate  result  may  be,  there  are  other  non-educational  benefits  conferred  by  this  night-school  which  give  t|o 
it  a value  far  beyond  what  is  due  to  the  mere  secular  teaching  to  be  received  ^vithin  its  walls.  No  class  of 
people  stands  more  in  need  of  humanizing  influences  th.an  the  workers  in  large  factories.  Tliere  is  daily 
evidence  in  the  streets  of  Belfast  that  the  lives  they  lead  have  a tendency  to  deaden  the  sense  of  propriety 
and  reserve,  and  to  turn  tbe  ^rl  into  the  hoyden.  Whether  it  is  due  to  mere  ignoiunce  and  unenlighten- 
meiit,  or  to  the  associations  which  meet  them  in  their  daily  work,  or  more  probably  to  both  causes  I cannot 
say;  but  even  at  ordinary  night-schools  the  signs  of  roughness  and  insubordination  are  too  frequent  and 
manifest  to  be  misinterpreted.  But  at  the  nuns’  night  school  a marked  difference  is  observable.  Nothing 
could  surpass  the  sober,  well-behaved  seriousness  of  the  girls  in  the  higher  classes.  Indeed,  so  proper  and 
respectful  was  their  demeanour,  so  cleanly  and  neat  were  they  in  dress  and  person,  that  familiar  as  I was 
only  with  the  more  usual  type  I did  not  at  fir-st  take  them  to  be  factory  girls  at  ail.  They  had  left  tlie 
II.  2 F 2 
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mills  at  six  o’clock  in  the  rough,  dirty  clothing  which  all  millworkers  must  wear  ; bxit  they  appeai-ecl  at  school 
at  seven  o’clock  in  tlie  garb  of  well-dressed,  respectable  women.  This  was  not  the  case  tlii-onghout  tlie  school; 
the  decency  of  external  appearance  gi-ew  less  in  propoi-tiou  as  the  girls  were  in  lower  classes  in  the  school; 
and  towards  the  bottom  there  were  plenty  who  brought  with  tliem  the  usual  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
work  on  which  they  had  been  employed.  But  if  all  these  girls  could  bo  induced  to  remain  at  the  school 
lon<^  enough  to  be  softened  by  the  nuns  into  the  tone  which  pervades  their  thii'd  and  fourth  classes,  to  say 
nothin"  of  the  opportunities  they  would  then  have  secured  for  future  self-improvement  and  recreation,  they 
would  have  gained  such  a step  in  self-respect,  and  have  been  ti-ained  into  such  a spirit  of  decency  and  order 
as  could  not  fail  to  manifest  itself  in  happier  homes  and  better  lives. 

384.  One  very  important  feature  about  the  factory  schools  in  Belfast  rennims  to  he  noticed,  The  employers  of 
children  on  half-time  have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  tire  necessities  of  a mixture  of  religious  denomina- 
tions, and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  the  case  has  been  met  by  tlicm  as  practical  men  in  whose  eyes  a 
miliworker  is  a millworker,  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catliolic,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  reli- 
gious differences  of  the  hands  they  employ. 

385.  Two  plans  ai-e  open  to  tliem  in  providing  schooling  for  their-  half-timers.  They  might  either  send  the 
children  of  each  denomination  to  a school  under  corresponding  management  and  teaching ; or  they  might  send  all 
their  children,  regardlessly  of  religious  denominations,  to  one  and  the  si^me  scliool.  'The  former  plan  would 
obviously  entail  additional  trouble  and  even  confusion,  and  hr  tire  case  of  children  bom  of  mixed  marriages — that 
is,  marriages  between  a Protestant  arrd  a Roman  Catholic — the  manager  would  be  Ihible  to  all  the  unpleasant- 
nesses which  are  constantly  arising  aborrt  the  choice  of  a religion  for  tho  child.  On  the  otlier  hand,  if  the 
children  were  sent  to  the  same  school,  difficulty  would  be  likely  to  ai-ise  about  r-eligious  irrstruction ; for  those 
children  who  by  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  would  have  to  be  sent  away  during  the  period  devoted  to 
religious  teaching,  would  lose  so  much  tinre,  and,  except  by  mearrs  of  arrangements  entaOing  extr-a  labour-  on 
the  teachers,  tlieir-  attendance  would  fall  short  of  tire  r-equirements  of  the  Act. 

386.  The  mill-owners  in  Belfast  have  taken  the  course  which  practical  common  sense  dictated.  They  \vill  not 
be  troubled  rvith  a multiplicity  of  schools  when  one  school  can  do  the  work  perfectly  well ; and  they  will  have  no 
cavillin"  on  the  ground  of  religions  instr-uotion.  They  send  their-  half-timers  to  a single  school,  and  they  make' 
that  sclrool  purely  secular,  leaving  tire  onus  of  religious  teaching  entirely  with  tlie  minister-s  of  religioir.  These 
six  schools  are  the  measure  of  hand  jkh  united  education  in  Belfast,  if  we  except  the  model  school ; and  it  is  a 
notewor-thy  fact  that  where  the  educational  problem  has  been  dealt  with  by  practical  laymen  in  Belfast,  the 
unanimous  solirtion  has  been  by  means  of  complete  secularization. 

387.  How  complete  the  mixture  of  denominations  is  will  appear  fr-om  the  following  extracts  which  I made  fr-om 
the  sever-al  school  rolls. 

Denominations  of  half-timer's  on  the  roll  at 

Estab.  Church.  Kom.  Cath.  Presb.,  &c. 


Campbell’s-row  National  school, 
"VVinetarern-street  „ „ 

Leeson-stroet  ,,  ,, 

Pilot-street  ,,  „ 

Rdenderry  (Ardorne)  ,, 


- 37 
. 26 
. 31 
. 42 
. 26 


102  44 

.tS  2-2 

62  .'ll 

72  17 

40  27 


162  329  141 


FactoryscUools 
in  villages  near 
Belfast. 


besides  those  at  the  Milewater  mill  school,  which  being  only  in  course  of  organization  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
had  not  been  supplied  -svith  roll  books.  The  mistress  said  she  believed  that  most  of  her  mill  children  were 
Roman  Catholics.  A slight  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  half-timers  are,  therefore,  Roman  Catholics. 
The  owirers  of  the  mills  at  which  they  work  ar-e  Protestants,  and  the  teachers  of  the  schools  ar-e  all  Protestants 
like-wise.  As  a mere  matter  of  policy,  and  not  because  T heard  the  slightest  imputation  on  the  imparfiality 
-with  which  these  schools  are  conducted,  it  would,  I think,  be  well  if  the  nranagers,  having  so  mixed  an 
attendance  of  children,  would  mix  their  teacher-s  also.  If  a due  propor-tion  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  were 
intr-oduced,  these  schools  would  be  complete  examples  of  the  united  system  of  education. 

388.  The  factor-y  -villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Belfast  which  fell  within  the  district  assigned  to  me  for 
inquiry,  namely,  Whitehouse,  "Whiteabbey,  and  Ligoniel,  present  somewhat  different  examples  of  the  mode  ur 
■which  the  question  of  the  mixture  of  denominatioirs  has  been  dealt  -with. 

389.  The  "Whiteabbey  Flax-spirming  Company  follow  the  example  of  the  Belfast  mills,  and  send  all  their  half- 

slhoor  timers  to  one  large  and  well-ordered  National  school,  officered  at  pr-esent  eutii-ely  by  Protestants,  T was  in- 

formed, however,  that  there  was  lately  a Roman  Catholic  female  assistant.  The  majority  of  the  lialf-timers 
here  are  Presbyterians,  the  number  on  the  roll  being  ten  of  the  Established  Chm-ch,  twenty-one  Roman 
Catholics,  and  forty-seven  Pr-esbyterians.  This  school  is  not  entirely  secular.  The  Protestant  half-timers 
receive  religious  iustruction  together  with  the  ordinary  scholars : the  Roman  Catholics  have  now  no  religious 
instruction  at  all,  but  as  tbei-e  are  separate  boys’  and  gir-ls’  school-rooms  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reserving  a 
room  for  them,  in  which  they  go  on  with  seculai-  subjects  while  the  Protestant  boys  and  girls  are  massed 
together  for  Bible  reading ; when  there  \vas  a Roman  Catholic  assistant,  she  conducted  the  religious  teaching  of 
those  of  her  Church.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  Roman  Catholics  should  be  under  any  kind  of  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  -with  their  Protestant  school-fellows,  but  there  are  no  symptoms  of  ill-feeling  on  the  subject 
Besides  the  twenty-one  half-timers  there  were  thirty-one  ordinary  scholai-s,  who  were  Roman  Catholics ; and  ns 
the  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  roll  was  but  fifty-two  out  of  a total  of  391,  the  school  is  in  the 
TYiniTi  Protestant,  and  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  equal  treatment  is  less  strong  than  it  is  in  tho  more 
evenly  mixed  schools  of  Belfast. 

390,  At  Whitehouse,  a few  of  the  half-timers,  Protestants  only,  attend  the  Chm-ch  school : the  greater  part  go 

Swok  °and  to  the  National  school,  the  theory  of  which  is  in  the  main  such  as  I have  suggested  as  desirable  in  Belfast.  The 
the  principle  of  majority  of  the  children  are  Protestants,  and  the  school  i.s  under  Protestant  management,  but  the  teachers 
comhined  edu-  ^re  mixed.  Out  of  a staff  of  twelve,  including  moniti-esses,  three  arc  Roman  Catholics.  This  munber  is  not 
cation.  ^ precise  accordance  -with  the  numerical  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  school;  they  are  161 

out  of  a total  of  420,  or  more  than  one-third  part ; but  this  is  not  very  material.  The  great  point  is  to  have 
a Roman  Catholic  and  a Protestant  teacher  always  present  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  room,  by  way  of 
guarantee : what  may  be  the  precise  proportions  of  the  mixture  is  a question  of  secondary  importance. 

391.  O-wing  to  a happy  hai-mony  of  action  which  distinguishes  this  village  and  its  school,  no  difficulty  is  expe 

Harmonious  rienced  iu  carrying  on  die  religious  instmetion  of  all  denominations.  As  I have  already  mentioned,  under 
working  of  tte  head,  the  Roman  Catholics  are  gathered  into  a sepai-ate  room — used  at  other  times  as  an  infant  school 

sys  m.  _Tvhere  they  are  taught  by  tho  teacher  of  their  own  Church,  and  regularly  once  a week  by  their  parish  priest. 

The  Protestants  remain  in  the  chief  school-room,  where  in  a recess,  which  is  almost  w:  gO(jd  as  a separate  room, 
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tile  children  of  the  Established  Church  are  taught— they,  too,  are  frequently  instructed  by  the  rector.  The  nAi.r-TiMe 
rrMbyteiiaus,  the  most  numerous  body,  occupy  the  main  body  of  the  room,  and  are  also  occasionally  visited  by  System. 

then  minister.  If  the  question  is  asked  vrhy,  in  view  of  the  harmonious  working  of  the  provisions  for  religious 

instniction  in  tins  I have  implied  an  approbation  of  the  plan  of  seculaa-izatioD,  which  has  been  followed 

by  the  mill-owners  of  Belfast,  the  reply  is,  that  Whitehouse  is  a very  different  place  from  Belfast.  In  small 
planes  it  is  possible,  by  a judicious  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  irritation,  to  unite  the  clergy  of  different  denomin- 
Z a smgle  school,  to  which  the  main  body  of  the  parishioners  of  all  denomin- 

ations send  then  children.  But  no  such  support  can  be  expected  in  a town  Uke  Belfast ; where  there  is  no 
combination,  the  rele  is  not  union,  but  division ; and  I am  afraid  it  is  but  too  certain  that  the 
patron  of  a mixed  school  in  Belfast  would  appeal  in  vain  to  the  clergy  of  a church  opposed  to  his  oivn  for 
of  Mth  ™ religious  teaelimg  for  the  children  whom  that  church  might  claim  to  educate  in  matters 

30  J.  At  Ligoniel,  tiie  plan  on  which  the  half-timers  arc  educated  is  not  a united,  but  a separate  one.  There  are  l!goniel 
f ur  different  mills  which  employ  childi-en  s labour,  and  thi-ee  different  National  schools— one  Presbyterian  one 
f half-timers.  Tlie  Roman  CathoUcs  from  all  four  mills 
•ittend  Wolflidl  ational  school,”  which  is  a lean-to  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  was  originally  an  aisle  cS 
opcu  to  the  last  of  tiie  bmlding.  Its  thoroughly  denominational  aspect  was  rendered  the  more  s^rikii  by  the 
bi  oken  chapel  windows,  which  told  of  the  memories  of  the  recent  12th  of  July.  Tlie  “Wolfhill  Mill  Natbnal 
in  1865,  by  the  Wolflnll  Spinning  Company,  and  attended  by  the  Protestant 
S from  Messrs.  Waring  and  Duncan’s  mill;  it  also  receives  some  of  the 

half-timeis  from  the  thiiti  or  Ligomel  mill.  The  third  school,  knoum  as  “ Ligoniel  village  National  school,” 
rMoives  the  remainder  of  the  Protestants  from  Ligomel  mill,  and  also  those  from  the  remaining,  or  Ballysillan 

303.  Tivo  of  there  schools-the  Wolfliill  National,  and  the  Wolfhill  Mill  National-are  about  a stone’s  throw 
.ipait  ti^  one  another  The  village  National  school  is,  perhaps,  half  a minute’s  walk  from  these 

.SJ4,  Here  we  have,  in  fact,  the  denominational  system  fairly  at  work,  in  contrast  with  the  combined  system 
wluch  IS  ill  operation  at  Whitehouse,  Let  us  see  what  is  the  effect  it  produces  as  regards  the  Roman  Catholic 


children  on  whose  account  especially  the  present  plan  lias  been  adopted.  The  Wolflnll  Spinning  Company,  as  I The  Molfl.in 
have  .^d,  have  pi  ovided  a school  expressly  tor  their  lialf-timera,  to  which  ordinary  pay  scholara  are  also  admissible  Mill  school 
n 1 ^ seen-seventy-ave  feet  long,  by  twenty-six  feet  broad,  and  lofty  in  pro- 
portion.  On  tiie  roDs  of  the  school  were,  half-timers,  forty-seven  boys,  and  sixty-three  girls ; pay  scholars  seventy- 
two  bovj,  and  eighty-eight  girls--m  all,  27 0 children ; of  these  1 65,  including  both  sets  of  half-timera,  were  preset 
on  tiie  day  of  my  visit  The  teachmg  staff  consists  of  a master  of  the  hrst  gi-ade  of  the  first  class,  in  receipt  also  of 
good  semce  salary,  one  male  assistant,  two  female  assistants,  one  monitor,  and  two  monitresses.  The 
teatiiers  are,  therefore,  m the  ratio  of  one  to  less  than  forty  children  on  the  roll.  The  school  is  in  excellent 
order;  the  master  is  an  energetic  and  capable  man,  and  though,  as  in  all  other  factory  schools,  I found  many 
half-timers  m a very  b^kward  state,  the  general  standai-dvvas  decidecUy  better  than  elsewhere,  and  the  most 
advanced  haJf-timere  (boys)  were  m a really  satisfactory  condition.  Here  alone,  of  all  the  half-timers  I 
examined,  did  I find  a boy  who  could  state  a simple  proportion 
395.  But  a»  Company  alW  their  Eoman  Oatholio  lialMmer.  the  ptMege  ot  attending,  in  lion  of  this  eioenent  Th.  Woliuli, 
.school  which  they  have  provided,  tiie  school  which  adjoins  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  It  is  held  in  a bad  room  school.  ' 
not  built  or  properly  adapted  for  a school,  thirty-six  feet  long,  by  fifteen  feet  broad,  with  a sloping  ceiling’ 
whicbrat  the  Rwest  part^  only  six  feet  high.  On  the  roll  weie  forty-seven  half-timers  (twenty-three  boys  and 
twenty-four  gills),  and  fifty-two  pay  scholara  (thirty-three  boys  and  nineteen  gbls),  in  all,  ninety-nine  children 
Ot  these  fifty-eight  were  present  m the  morning,  and  with  the  afternoon  set  of  half-timers,  the  attendance  would 
be  raised  to  seventy-ttoe  or  seventy-four  chddren.  For  these  the  teaching  power  was  concentrated  in  one  third- 
class  master,  who  had  been  working  single-handed  for  the  four  months  preceding  my  visit,  though  it  was  expected 
an  assistimt  would  be  ve^  shortly  provided.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  school  should  bear  a compa- 
nson  with  the  ample  staff  and  complete  apparatus  of  the  Protestant  school,  and  I found  the  perfomances  of  the 
children  throughout  poor  and  unsatisfactory. 

396  If  there  e-ero  » competition  on  the  score  of  merit  between  the  two  schools,  there  might  be  some-  Uo  omin. 

thing  healthy  a.nd  stimulative  m then-  rivalry.  But  there  is  no  genuine  competition.  The  Roman  Catholic  competition 
children  all,  without  exception,  go  to  the  mferior  school,  in  obedience  to  the  directions  of  then-  cler<w  and  not  tke 

one  of  them  is  tempted  to  desert  it  by  the  superior  merits  of  the  null  school.  But,  on  the  otiierhand  the 
Protestants,  living  under  no  sucli  stringent  regime,  and  being  free  to  attend  whichever  school  they  prefer  do 
dly  m some  cases  patronize  the  inferior  school.  The  Roman  Catholic  school  may  at  any  moment  succeed  in 
drawing  off  Protesl^t  children  from  the  Protestant  school;  but  in  no  case  has  the  Pretestant  school  anv 
chance  of  withdrawing  a Roman  Catholic  from  tiie  rival  school  This  sort  of  competition, 

“ Si  rixa  est,  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  taatum,” 

being  entirely  one-sided,  is  injurious  and  demoraH2dng.  At  the  period  of  my  vdsit  the  master  of  tie  Roman 
Catholic  school  had  on  his  rolls  the  names  of  eight  mill-children  belonging  to  the  Established  Chui-ch  of  whom 
five  had  come  in  a bunch  the  preceding  week,  and  had  assigned  as  then-  reason  for  desei-ting  the  Protestant 
school  a wish  to  punish  the  master  for  having  reported  them  at  the  mOl  for  frregiilar  attendance  and  liavinc 
thus  got  them  fined.  The  Roman  Catholic  master  said  he  did  not  expect  to  keep  them  long  as  the  whole 
matter  was  merely  one  of  spite,  and  already  some  of  the  eight  were  falling  off  frem  him.  I have  noticed 
elsewhere  simOar  abuses,  to  which  the  multiplicity  of  schools  give  rise.  The  practical  result  of  the  whole 
case  in  Ligoniel  is,  therefore,  tliat  the  Roman  Catiiolic  children  ai-e  all  gatiiered  by  themselves  into 
one  mferior  school,  instead  of  attending  a better  school  in  conjunction  with  their  Protostout  associates  at  the 
null ; and  tins  is  the  price  they  have  to  pay  for  the  virtual  deuominationalism  which  has  been  established 
with  the  sanction  and  svij>port  of  the  National  Board,  in  the  villu^e.  ’ 

397.  Meanwhile  tlie  broken  windows  of  the  chapel  hear  witness  to  the  religious  differences  which  the  separate  Contrast 
system  brings  into  more  prominent  relief,  and,  if  tiic  geiieralizatiou  be  not  too  hasty,  forces  ou  the  mind  the  tea 

rentrast  presented  by  the  hai-mouious  working  of  tiie  united  system  in  ■Whitehouse,  where  the  minister  of  each 
denomination  gives  his  support  to  one  and  the  same  school,  and  where  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  tlie  represeu  wr>^h 
totive  of  the  minority  in  the  place,  assured  me  that  he  and  his  people  lived  in  peace  and  good  will  with  then-  and'Sel 
Jrrotestant  neighbours,  and  2ircsented  a spectacle  of  unanimity  nnhappOy  only  too  scaiue. 

_ 398._  It  will  bo  convenient  to  notice  hero  a school  of  a somewhat  analogous  character  winch  I visited  and  exam  The  Print 
med  with  a view  to  ascertaining  the  results  of  the  practical  working  of  the  Piint  Works  Act,  so  far  as  it  touches  ^Vorks  Act. 
the  education  of  the  children  whose  employment  it  pm-ports  to  regulate.  Tliere  are  two  establishments  for 
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print  -works  in  Belfast,  one  of  wliicli  lias  no  school  in  connexion  -with  it.  The  other,  kno-wn  as  the  Old  Paxk 
Print  Works,  -which  has  gathered  about  itself  a small  village  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  peopled  entirely 
by  the  it  employs,  has  a National  school  close  to  the  works,  and  under  the  pati-oaage  of  Mi-.  Girdwood, 
a member  of  the  firm  to  which  the  works  belong.  The  regulations  coucerning  the  employment  of  cliildren  in 
print  works  ai-e  quite  distinct  fi-om  those  laid  do-wn  by  the  Factory  Acts,  The  Pi-int  Works  Regulation  Act, 
8 & 9 Viet.,  0.  29,  which  was,  I believe,  the  earhest  legislative  provision  for  tlie  education  of  children  em- 
ployed in  associated  labour,  enacts  that : — 1.  No  child  shall  be  employed  under  the  age  of  eight  year-s.  2.  No 
child  shall  be  employed  at  night,  that  is,  between  the  hours  of  10,  p.ii.,  aud  6,  a.m.  3.  Before  emjiloyment  a 
child  shall  show  a certifica-te  from  a schoolmaster  declaring  that  the  child  lias  attended  school  for  at  least  thirty 
days  aud  not  1ms  than  150  hours  in  the  preceding  half  year,  no  attendance  of  less  than  two  and  a half  hours  on 
any  one  day  being  reckoned,  nor  any  attendance  beyond  five  hom-s  in  any  one  day  being  reckoned  for  more  tbau 
five  hours.  This  certificate  has  to  be  renewed  every  half-year. 

399.  Briefly,  theeffeetof  these  regulations  is,  that  the  cliildren  employed  in  printworks,  so  fai- from  being  half- 
timers  at  school,  need  attend  school  only  for  one-sixth  part  of  the  time  for  which  an  ordiuary  scholai-,  if  regular, 
would  attend.  Togetber  -with  this  infinitesimal  amount  of  schooling  a oliild  may  be  employed  for  almost  any 
number  of  hours  in  a day  at  work.  It  may  have  spent  five  hours  in  the  day  at  school,  and  yet  there 
remain  eleven  hours  between  6,  a.m.,  and  10,  p.m.,  during  which  there  is  no  restriction  on  its  labour. 

400.  In  point  of  fact,  children  do  spend  a great  many  hoiu-s  at  work ; but  theii-  employment  in  connexion  -with 
block-printing,  which  is  the  process  cariied  on  at  the  Old  Park  Works,  is  cerhunly  very  simple  and  easy. 
They  are  callecl  “tearers”  (pi-ououuoed  “ teerers,”  a word  e-vldently  deiived  from  the  French  tirer),  and  theii' 
employment  consists  in  simply  drawing  a brush  over  the  colouring-plate,  whenever  the  printer  has  applied  his 
block  to  it.  For  this  work  "the  children  receive  no  pay,  for  the  plan  is  for  fatliers  and  bro-thers  to  obtain  the 
help  of  daughters  and  sisters  for  this  work ; and  the  ownei-s  of  the  works  leave  the  appointment  and  employ- 
ment of  teaxers  entirely  to  the  priutei-s.  They  may  employ  such  assistance  or  not,  as  they  like,  and  on  what- 
ever terms  they  choose  to  arrange  j but  as  the  system  here  is  one  of  piece-work,  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
workman  to  have  a child  at  hand  to  keep  his  colouring  moist  and  fresh.  To  do  this  himself  would  be  trouble- 
some to  him,  and  it  is  very  light  labour  for  a child.  Moreover,  tlie  atmosphere  of  tliese  works  is  very  much 
more  wholesome  than  that  of  a spinning-mill ; and,  accordingly,  in  spite  of  long  hours,  I found  the  “ tearers” 
of  the  print  -works  a far  more  healtliy-looking  set  of  children  lhan  are  the  “ doffers”  from  the  mills. 

401.  But  the  operation  of  the  educational  pro-visions  of  the  Print  Works  Act  appears  to  me  to  be  little  better 
than  a farce  as  regards  the  children,  and  utterly  subversive  of  all  order  and  regularity  as  regards  the  school  they 
a-ttend.  I paid  two  visits  to  the  Old  Park  Print  Works  National  school,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  ordinary 
pay  scholars.  On  the  first  occasion  I arrived,  as  usual,  unannounced  aud  unexpected.  It  was  about  eleven  o’clock, 
and  I spent  the  first  half  hour  in  conversation  with  the  master.  On  a -table  beside  his  desk  lay  a slate,  and  1 
observed  that  every  now  and  tlien  a boy  or  gh-1  came  up,  wi-ote  his  or  her  name  on  the  slate,  and  then  left 
•the  school.  At  half  past  eleven  I asked  the  master  to  call  out  all  the  “tearei-s”  for  me,  as  he  told  me  that 
thirteen  had  put  in  an  appearance  that  morning.  To  my  surprise  he  said  that  only  one  of  the  thirteen  was 
present.  “ Where  were  the  other  twelvel”  I asked.  “ Oh,”  said  the  master,  “they  have  just  left.  They  are 
wanted  at  the  works,  and  so  I get  them  to  put  their  names  on  a slate,  and  at  half  past  eleven  they  may  go.” 
As  the  scliool  does  not  open  till  ten  o’clock,  this  hour  and  a-half’s  attendance  had  no  veiy  ob-vious  puipose ; 
for  no  shorter  period  than  two  and  a-half  houi-s  is  allowed  to  be  reckoned  for  the  purjjoses  of  the  Act.  But  the 
master  explained;  though  this  short  attendance  is  of  no  avail  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  it  is  available  with 
reference  to  the  statistics  required  by  the  National  Board.  These  names  on  the  slate  are  all  reckoned  in  the 
day’s  attendance  as  entered  in  the  Report  Book,  and  by  aid  of  them  the  average  daily  attendance  is  kept  up, 
Every  day  some  of  these  “ tearers”  look  in  for  tliis  short  time,  not,  as  may  well  he  supposed,  from  any  keen 
desire  to  improve  the  passing  hour,  but  in  compliance  with  the  master’s  -wishes.  On  this  morning,  then,  twelve 
out  of  the  thirteen  “ tearers”  wei-e  clean  gone  at  half  past  eleven  o’clock,  and  only  one  remained  to  make  up 
an  attendance  which  could  be  reckoned  for  tlie  pur^ioses  of  the  Act.  This  -was  a girl  who  said  she  -was  twelve 
years  old,  and  had  been  thi-ee  years  in  the  works  as  “ tearer”  to  her  brother ; but  a reference  to  the  school 
register  proved  that  she  liad  entered  school  in  October,  1864,  when  she  was  seven  years  old;  this  would  make 
her  age  eleven  years.  She  said  she  had  never  attended  school  until  she  became  a tearer ; if  this  was  so,  her 
employment  at  that  age  would  of  course  constitute  an  infringement  of  the  Act ; it  is  more  likely,  however, 
that  her  memory  was  at  fault  on  this  point,  as  it  had  been  aljout  her  own  age.  But  she  liad  certainly  been  a-t 
school  for  about  four  years  (my  visit  was  on  September  21st),  of  which  pi-obably  the  first  half  year  was  spent 
in  qualifying  for  employment  under  the  Act,  and  the  remaining  three  and  a-half  years  in  employment  as  a 
teai-er.  She  -was  not  a dull  gii-l.  On  the  contiary  her  countenance  and  her  replies  to  my  inquiries  bespoke 
somewhat  more  than  the  avei'age  of  natui-al  intelligence.  She  was  stDl  in  the  first  readi^  book,  and  could 
scarcely  spell  out  a few  easy  monosyllables.  She  could  not  do  the  simplest  addition  sum,  and  a few  words 
that  she  tried  to  -write  do-wn  for  me  on  a slate  were  all  but  illegible.  She  was  not  shy,  and  I have  no  doubt 
did  herself  justice.  And  this  was  the  outcome  of  four  years’  instruction  under  the  Print  Works  Act. 

402.  I arranged  with  the  master  for  a special  attendance  of  all  the  “ tearers  ” in  the  works  on  a future  occasion, 
and  on  the  appointed  day,  September  26th,  they  assembled  to  the  number  of  48.  These  included  a considerable 
number  who  had  not  qualified  at  this  school,  but  bad  attended  some  school  in  the  town.  The  whole 
number  of  “tearers”  on  the  roll  of  this  school  was  32,  -viz.,  21  boys  and  11  girls.  But  the  whole  48  were 
examples  of  the  system.  I examined  them  all.  There  were  8 boys  and  1 girl  in  the  Thii-d  Reading  Book. 
Tbeir  average  age  -was  lij  years  each.  They  did  sums  in  the  simple  rules  fairly  well,  and  some  were 
beginning  compound  addition.  They  wrote  an  easy  piece  from  the  Second  Reading  Book  for  the  most  part 
correctly,  and  their  handwriting  and  reading  were  not  unsatisfactory.  These  were  the  elite  of  the  school. 

403.  The  next  class,  in  the  Second  Reading  Book,  contained  21  boys  and  7 girls.  Their  average  age  was  within 
a small  fraction  the  same  as  that  of  the  class  above  them — it  was  just  over  llj  years.  Their  reading  was,  for 
a Second  Book  class,  tolerable.  Out  of  four  sums  in  the  simple  rules  (addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  by 
C,  and  division  by  8),  13  out  of  tbe  28  children  did  at  least  two  sums  right : two  boys  did  all  four  right.  I 
gave  them  for  dictation  the  passage — 

“ Look  at  the  flowers  that  cover  the  fields,  and  the  plants  that  are  trodden  in  the  green  park.  All  the  country  appears 
so  fresh  and  so  flourishing.” 

404.  Eight  children  in  the  class  -wrote  it  out  -with,  not  more  than  tha-ee  mistakes  apiece  in  spelling ; none  were 
quite  correct.  The  perfonuancos  of  ten  in  the  class  in  arithmetic  and  dictation  were  as  follows  ; — 
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1.  Girl, 

2.  Girl, 
8.  Girl, 

4.  Boy, 

5.  Boy, 

6.  Boy, 

7.  Boy, 

8.  Boy, 

9.  Boy, 
10.  Boy, 


10  years  past, 
10  ,, 

1 2f  years, 

. No  su 

nr  right, 

12  years  past, 
11 

. One  s 

m right, 

12  ” 

12  „ 

! Nosu 

n right, 

10  „ 

. One  9 

m right, 

11  „ 

12  „ 

. Nosu 

in  right. 

spelt  in  cUctation. 


_ 405.  Below  this  class  were  nine  boys  and  four  gii-ls,  whose  aTerage  age  was  MIy  lOi  years  : some  were  already 
m beeond  Book,  others  just  moving  into  it.  The  following  is  a record  of  theii-  doings 


- 

Age  last 
Birthday, 

Two  very  simple 
addition  sums, 

Dictation:  “ The  Cat  ran  up  a tree." 

1.  Girl, 

10 

Nil, 

Nil.  On  being  asked  to  -write 
do-wn  “ the,”  she  said,  ‘‘  I don’t 
know  ho-w  to  make  a t." 

10 

Both  riaht. 

3.  Boy, 

10 

One  right, 

4.  Boy, 

12 

Both  right, 

“ The  eat  rane  oupe  the  a tree.’ 

5.  Boy, 

10 

Both  right, 

11 

Nfi. 

Illegible. 

7.  Girl, 

10 

Nil. 

Nil. 

8.  Girl, 

9.  Boy, 

10 

Neither  right,  . 

Half  correct. 

10 

Nil. 

10.  Bov. 

12 

Nil. 

11.  Boy, 

11 

Both  right, 

Correct. 

12.  Jboy, 

10 

Nil. 

“GAT.”  (No  more.) 

13.  Boy, 

11 

Both  right, 

Correct. 

HAi.p-njtt- 
Sr  STEM. 


406.  It  may  be  urged  in  excuse  for  the  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  worst  of  the  Belfast  factory  schools  that  These  are  the 

they  have  been  only  recently  organized  for  the  education  of  half-timers.  The  perfect  absence  of  enlightenment  results  of  a 
frequently  found  among  the  “ doffei-s  ” is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  never  went  to  school  at  aU  till  their  fa- 

recent  employment  as  half-timers  at  the  mills.  But  the  above  record  represents  the  settled  normal  state  of  w 
things  under  the  Print  Works  Act,  mth  tlie  exceptional  aid  of  extra  attendance  at  school.  These  are  the  * 

inatme  fruits  of  the  system  under  favourable  administration,  and  nothing  better  can  be  looked  for  tiU  the 

law  is  altered,  and  the  education  of  the  “tearer.s”  deemed  worthy  to  occupy  something  more  than  two  months 
in  the  year. 

407.  I have  already  mentioned  the  short  morning  attendances  of  the  “ tearers”  over  and  above  the  houi-s 
required  by  the  Act.  Whether  the  National  Board  are  satisfied  that  these  brief  appearances  should  be  counted 
in  full  is  a point  to  be  settled  by  them  •with  the  master.  It  is  at  least  inconsistent  that  while  teachers  of  factory 
schools  have  to  halve  the  number  of  the  half-timers  in  recording  their  attendances,  the  far  shorter  stay  made 
by  many  of  the  “ t^rs  ” should  be  reckoned  in  full.  But  I do  not  question  that  the  interest  which  the 
m^ter  has  in  obtaining  the  presence  of  these  children  in  the  morning  has  redoimded  to  the  benefit  of  the 
children  themselves,  and  that  if  they  had  done  no  more  than  fulfil  ■the  minimum  req'uirement  of  the  Act  they 

would  have  been  found  in  a far  worse  condition,  educatio’!aIly,  than  now.  During  the  eight  months,  from  Amount  of 
January  to  August,  1868,  the  average  monthly  attendance  entered  in  the  report  book,  of  “tearei-s”  alone,  had  actual  school 
been  11-3  boys  and  5 girls,  out  of  24T  boys  and  ll'l  girls  on  the  rell.  This  is  equivalent  to  an  attendance  of  f^an^anceby 
46  per  cent.,  calculated  on  the  whole  number  of  children,  or  something  like  half  time.  When  all  the  Act  ^htchfh " 
requires  is  one-sixth  of  the  time,  this  fact  would  at  first  sight  appear  equally  remaikable  and  satisfactory.  Khool  toots 
But  the  explanation  has  been  already  supplied  ; tlie  gi-eater  portion  of  these  attendances  ai-e  for  about  an  hour  disclosed, 
and  a half  only  out  of  the  five  hours  for  which  the  school  is  open.  In  estimating  the  results,  then,  which  I have 
recorded  of  fuy  examination  of  this  school,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  average  requirements  of  the  Act 
have  been  supplemented  by  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  master,  by  which  he  succeeds  in  seeiu-ing  the  presence, 
if  only  for  a short  time,  of  each  “ tearer  ” on  an  average  nearly  every  other  day. 

408.  It  is  obvious  that  the  uncertainty  of  the  attendance  of  these  children  is  ruinous  to  the  regular  action  of  Injurious  con- 
a school.  Sometimes,  if  work  is  slack,  a child  attends  for  full  time  every  day  in  the  week.  Then  it  is  not  seen  sequences  of 
again  for  -weeks.  Eventually,  when  tlie  half  year-  is  drawing  to  a close,  it  has  to  come  freqriently  in  order  to 

make  up  its  minimum  number  of  houre.  And  it  devolves  upon  the  teachers  'to  endeavo'ur  to  conduct  the  * 
education  of  such  cliildren  on  something  like  a concerted  plan.  There  can  be  no  continuity  of  progress  and 
little  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  under  conditions  of  attendance  so  desultory  and  uncertain. 

409.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  factory  schools,  I -will  here  briefly  review  the  points  which  appear  to  me, 
judging  from  such  opportunities  as  I had  of  obseiwing  the  system,  to  be  the  principal  defects  developed  in  the 
experience  of  Belfast.  This  experience  is  no  doubt  not  that  of  English  mauufactiiiing  to-wns,  and  all  that  I 
have  to  say  must  be  understood  to  be  applicable  to  Belfast  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  only.  On  some 
points  I am  able  to  adduce  the  testimony  of  millownera,  clei'gymen,  and  others,  who  favoured  me  with  their 
■views  and  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  half-time  system. 

410.  From  what  I have  said  of  my  examination  of  the  factory  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the 
standard  of  attainment  in  them  is  exceedingly  low.  Wliether  half-timers  in  England  ever  succeed  in  reaching 
the  same  point  of  proficiency  which  is  attained  by  ordinary  full  time  seholare,  I do  not  know,  but  in  Belfast  they 
fall  very  far  short  of  the  average  National  school  standard.  Campbell’s-row  school  may  be  taken  as  a favourable 
example,  and  there,  as  I have  shown,  tlie  half-timers  -were,  on  an  average,  four  yeare  behind  the  other  children 
in  attainments.  Moreover,  a verj'  large  proportion  of  ^e  whole  number  of  half-timers  are  almost  totally 
Ignorant.  This  is  due  to  several  causes. 

1.  Tlie  ignorance  of  the  children  when  they  enter  the  mills. 

411.  It  was  frequently  remarked  to  me  that  tliis  ignorance  on  entry  is  brought  about  in  part  by  these 
very  educational  regulations  of  the  Act.  Parents  who  intend  to  get  their  children  into  a mill  when  old 
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enough,  make  the  half-time  system  theii-  excuse  for  not  sending  tlieiu  to  school  before.  If  remonstrated 
•wdth  for  their  neglect,  they  say  that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  provide  schooling  for  the  chOdreii ; the 
children  are  useful  at  home,  and  as  for  learning,  they  will  have  that  provided  for  them  at  the  mill,  so  soon 
as  they  are  old  enough  to  be  employed  there.  This  excuse  appears  to  them  so  reasonable,  and  coincides  so 
euthely  with  their  own  immediate  convenience,  that  it  may  well  be  believed,  that  it  effectually  quiets  the 
little  uneasiness  of  conscience  with  which  they  might  otherwise  be  troubled.  When,  therefore,  the  child  is 
taken  into  employment,  it  begins  to  attend  school  at  the  earliest  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  very  frequently 
not  till  eleven  or  twelve,  and  has  then  to  learn  the  very  fii'St  inidiinents  which  other  children  have  learnt  at  an 
inCint  school  The  effects  of  this  late  commencement  of  schooling  ai'e  thus  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Barbofir,  the  master  of  Wolfliiil  Mill  National  Scliool ; — 

“ As  a general  rule  half-timers  have  been  neglected  in  their  education  up  to  the  time  they  enter  the  mill.  Indeed  some 
of  tlicm  have  never  been  at  scliool  before.  Tlieir  progress  is  veiy  slow  in  i-onsequenoe.  Tlioso  who  have  never  been  at 
school  rarely  ever  get  out  of  the  cards  or  First  Book  before  tliey  enter  the  mill  full  time.  The  few  who  enter  the  mill  half- 
time liiiving  been  as  far  advanced  as  good  seeond-cla.ss  pupils  make  very  fair  progress,  indeed  very  little  behind  the  regular 
attenders.  As  a general  rule  they  leave  when  in  the  Second  Book,  knowing  only  the  simple  rules  of  aritkinctic.  Some 
leave  before  entering  the  Second  Book,  and  a very  few  when  in  Third  Book.  The  system  will  never  be  successful  till  the 
half-timers  before  entering  the  ralil  as  such,  are  good  seeond-cl.iss  pupils.  A simple  clause  in  the  Factory  Act  to  this 
effect,  would  remedy  a serious  evil,  and  could  not  by  any  possible  means  bo  a grievance  to  any.” 

41 2.  Tills  complaint  is  the  complaint  of  all  tlie  factory  school  teachers.  The  childi’en  come  as  overgrown  infants, 

but  without  the  tractability  of  infants,  requiiing  all  the  minute  cai-e  and  attention  which  an  infant  school 
is  specially  fitted  to  afford,  but  by  their  age  and  associations  no  longer  amenable  to  the  same  influences.  They 
start  badly,  conscious  of  their  inferiority  in  knowledge  to  the  other  children,  and  being  left  behind  from  the 
first,  they  lose  tlieir  interest  in  learning,  and  seldom  or  never  make  up  the  gi'ouiid  they  have  lost.  The 
desil-ability  of  enforcing  an  educational  test  before  admission  to  the  mills  was  urged  by  other  persons  in  a 
less  definite  form,  but  it  appeai-s  to  me  that  Mr.  Barbour’s  sii^estion,  by  which  none  but  second  class  pnpOs 
in  National  schools  should  be  admissible,  would  not  only  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  but  would  be 
extremely  easy  to  put  into  effect.  . , , 

413.  There  are  gi-ave  objections  to  be  urged  against  a special  test  examination,  for  which  children miglit  be 
crammed,  but  there  can  be  no  objection  to  allowing  the  District  Inspector  to  certify  that  a child  has  satisfied 
him  ill  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Board  for  a class  reaAiog  in  Second  Book.  If  a clause  to  this  effect 
were  introduced  into  the  Act,  parents  would  soon  find  it  to  be  for  their  interest  to  send  their-  children  to  school 
a couple  of  yearn  before  they  could  legally  enter  the  mills.  The  difference  to  the  children  would  be  immense ; 
the  factory  schools  would  be  relieved  of  the  incubus  of  dense  ignorance  which  now  weighs  them  down,  and  the 
parents  would  be  taught  to  associate  education  with  material  interests,  and  to  regard  school  attendance  as  one 
of  the  neeessai'ies  of  early  life. 

2.  The  unsuitableness  of  the  schools  for  the  work  they  arc  called  upon  to  do. 

414.  Tlie  schools  are  arranged  on  the  supposition  that  the  children  are  full-time  pupils,  and  half-timers  have  to 
fall  in  with  the  plan  of  the  school-work  as  best  they  may.  For  them  the  schools  are  no  better  than  a make-shift. 

415.  Mr.  MTlroy,  one  of  the  District  Inspectors  of  National  schools  in  Belfast,  writes : — 

“Every  factory  should  be  obliged  to  have  a school  in  connexion  with  it  for  half-time  workers  only.  The  pre.«ent  arrange- 
ment of  half-time  pupils  attending  schools  intended  for  full-time  pupils,  is  extremely  unsatisfactory.  If  the  time  table  be 
at  all  adhered  to,  the  course  of  instruction  for  half-time  pupils  must  be  quite  unsuitable.  This  has  been  attempted  to  be 
remedied  by  alternating  the  attendance  fortnightly  or  monthly  of  moming  and  afternoon  pupils,  but  without  success. 

41 6.  I have  already  expressed  my  own  conviction,  drawn  from  independent  inquiry  and  examination,  that  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  treating  the  half-timers  is  to  be  found  in  requiring,  as  Mr.  MTlroy  suggests, 
special  factoiy  schools  to  be  planned  on  a half-time,  instead  of  a full-time  principle.  Possibly,  in  course  of 
time,  things  may  so  shape  themselves  that,  without  legal  interference,  the  mills  may  find  it  to  be  for  their 
interest  to  establish  special  schools.  Some  are  already  adopting  the  plan,  But  in  every  case  it  should  be 
insisted  upon  that  the  school  should  be  for  the  half-timers,  and  not  the  half-timers  for  the  school.  Until  this 
is  done  it  is  vain  to  look  for  adequate  resulte. 

417.  A most  impoi'tant  requirement  in  such  special  schools  would  be  that  there  should  be  an  interval  of  one 
hour  between  the  time  at  which  morning  work  at  the  mill  ends,  and  afternoon  work  at  the  school  begins,  and  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  and  inspectors  to  see  that  the  afternoon  set  at  the  school  comes  washed,  and 
with  changed  clothing. 

418.  I havealready  given  rea.sons  for  my  belief  that  the  half-time  system  properly  earned  out,  ls  preferable  to 
a full-time  system  on  alternate  days.  The  latter  plan  is,  however,  not  without  its  advocates.  Mr.  J ohn  Barbour, 
a millowner  in  Belfast,  says : — 

“ The  factory  Act  I consider  good,  and  not  too  stringent.  I think  it  would  be  an  improvement  where  half-time  workers 
(■children  above  right,  and  under  thirteen)  are  employed,  if  employers  would  employ  tliem  on  alternate  days,  and  not  a 
part  of  each  day,  as  at  present.  The  children  are  not  in  a proper  state  of  dress  when  leaving  work  to  go  into  school, 
and  vice  versa.  It  breaks  the  day  into  too  many  divisions,  part  at  home,  part  in  mill,  and  part  in  school.” 

419.  Mr.  Barboui-’s  objection  on  thescore  of  dress  would  be  obviated  if  thehoui-s  at  the  school  were  properly 

adjusted,  and  it  appeaa-s  to  me  that  the  loss,  if  any,  by  subdivision  of  time  is  more  tban  compensated  by  relief 
from  the  strain  which  anything  beyond  six  bom's  of  continuous  work,  must  entail  on  a child’s  health  and 
strength.  , , . . 

420.  Connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  the  inadequacy  of  the  teaching  power  at  pre.sont 
employed  in  many  of  the  schools.  I have  already  refeixed  to  the  rule  of  the  National  Board,  which  requires 
teachers  to  halve  the  number  of  their  half-timers  before  striking  their  average  of  attendance.  On  this  point 
Mr.  James  Montgomery,  a member  of  the  WolfliiU  Spinning  Company,  and  manager  of  the  Wolfhdl  Jlill 
National  school,  writes  as  follows  : — 

“I  consider  the  present  system  of  making  fitohalf- timers  count  as  one  in  the  average  of  attendance  a very  Injurious  one, 
as  it  lessens  the  teaching  staff,  whereas  the  staff  should  be  equal  to  the  entire  number  in  attendance,  because  altliough  only 
half  of  the  half-timers  is  present  at  any  one  time,  still  there  is  much  more  energy  requbed  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  than 
in  the  case  of  the  same  scholars  remaining  the  whole  school  hours.  I have  given  much  consideration  to  this  subject,  ami 
would  rejoice  to  see  a change.” 


and  their  pic-  421.  Unfortunately,  the  case  as  Mr.  Montgomery  puts  it  is  not  always  the  whole  case.  In  schools  less  comjfieto 
aence  through-  orderly  than  that  which  the  Wolfliill  Spinning  Company  maintain,  even  the  staff  such  as  it  is,  is  not  fully 
a-vailable  for  the  half-timers.  Attendance  at  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  may  be  inteiqireted  m 
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•different  senses.  A manager  who  is  anxious  for  the  -welfare  of  the  children  -will  insist  that  the  school  shall  he  Half-tciik 
in  complete  (>07id  fide  operation  throughout  the  time  tliat  the  mill  children  are  present.  Another  may  be  System. 
satisfied  to  kno-w  that  the  children  are  in  the  school-room,  -with  a single  assistant  to  keep  up  the  show  of  a 
school.  I have  already  mentioned  that  at  Campbell’s-ro-w  school  the  mistress  voluntarily  stays  to  the  end  with 
the  half-timers,  though  the  mill-owners  are  satisfied  if  a single  assistant  remains.  At  Ligoniel  village  National  Arrangement 
school  the  afternoon  set  arrive  at  about  twenty  minutes  before  one  o’clock,  the  mill  changing  hands  at  12.30.  of  hours  at 
The  Act  is  considered  -to  be  complied  with  if  the  children  remain  till  half-j)ast  three  o’clock.  The  ordinary  pay  bigoniel 
scholars  ai-e  dismissed  at  three,  and  the  master  then  leaves  the  school,  while  a female  assistant  remains  -with  the  yonaf*siAool 
half-timers.  No  doubt  the  last  half  hour  is  thus  rendered  practically  valueless,  and  a strong  temptation  arises 
in  the  mind  of  the  teacher  to  cut  short  what  she  feels  to  be  a farce.  I looked  in  upon  this  particular  school  at 
3.15  P.M.,  aud  encountered  the  cliildren  just  pouring  out  into  the  road,  and  found  the  assistant  putting  on  her 
bonnet  to  go. 

4-22.  At  Wolfhill  National  school — the  one  in  connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Chapel — it  is  the  first  half  At  WolfhQl 
hour  of  the  day  that  is  practically  sacrificed.  Two  of  the  mills  from  which  it  draws  its  half-timers  change  hands  at  National 
12,  the  other  two  at  12.30.  Therefore  one  set  of  mill  children  is  supposed  to  attend  from  9 to  12  and  another  *<^^001 
set  from  9,30  to  12.30.  This  is  in  itself  sufficien-tly  conf-using  and  injurious  to  the  work  of  the  school,  and  to 
meet  the  difficulty  the  first  half  hour,  from  9 to  9.30,  is  devoted  to  recreation,  during  which  the  children  as 
they  come  pass  through  the  school-room  into  a yard  at  the  back,  which  serves  as  a play-ground.  On  my  arrival 
at  9.30  I found  all  the  school  and  the  master  -with  them  in  this  yard,  and  the  school-room  empty. 

423.  The  only  difference  between  the  practice  of  these  two  schools  in  dealing  with  the  separate  time  requii-ed  in  either  case 
hy  the  half-timei-s  beyond  the  regular  school  hours  is  that  in  the  one  case  half  an  hour  due  to  the  afternoon  set  5s  half  an  hour 
frittered  away  and  cut  short;  in  the  other,  half  an  hour  due  to  the  morning  set  is  openly  devoted  to  play.  sacrificed. 

424.  Nothing  can  show  more  conclusively  the  practical  incompatibility  of  the  full  time,  and  halftime  attend- 
mices  at  tlie  same  school ; and  while  it  may  be  granted  that  the  factory  schools  have  a claim  for  more  liberal  treat- 
ment by  the  National  Board,  their  plea  can  hardly  be  sustained  unless  it  be  also  ensured  that  -the  teaching 
power  granted  shall  be  thoroughly  utilized,  both  as  respects  the  presence  throughout  of  a due  proportion  of 
teachers,  and  the  full  occupation  of  the  available  time. 

3.  The  early  age  at  which  admission  to  the  factories  is  permitted  by  the  law.  rg  n 

425.  As  far  as  mere  bodily  health  is  concerned,  I imagine  no  one  will  question  that  it  would  he  far  better  for  a of  admi.w'iou*’ 
child  of  eight  or  nine  yeai-s  old  if  it  had  not  to  rise  at  five  oi-  half-past  five  o’clock  on  a dark  -winter’s  morning;  allowed  bylaw, 
walk  through  wet  and  cold  on  bai-e  feet  to  the  mill ; work  there  in  rooms  heated  even  beyond  their  usual 
temperature,  by  gaslight,  till  breakfast  time  ; and  then  return,  after  half  an  hour’s  interval,  to  work  again  till 

mid-day.  Easy  though  their  work  may  be  in  itself,  the  employment  is  so  unnatural  at  that  age  that  it  must 
affect  the  health  ; and  though  I can  speak  with  no  special  knowledge  of  sanitary  matters,  I have  never  failed 
to  observ6<the  too  patent  effects  of  their  work  in  the  countenances  and  physical  development  generally  of  the 
half-timers,  especially  of  the  girls,  who  are  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  whole  number  employed.  The  injury 
to  bodily  vigour,  of  course,  acts  powerfully  upon  the  process  of  mental  development.  One  firm  of  spinners,  Opinions  of 
that  of  Messrs.  John  Savage  and  Co.,  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  “are  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  ™>'Iowners 
employment  of  young  children  in  mills,”  adding  that  no  amount  of  wages  can  compensate  for  the  neglect  of 
their  education.  Another  mamifacturev — Mr.  John  Campbell,  of  Mossley — gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “ no 
child  under  thirteen  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  by  law  to  get  up  at  five  or  half-past  five  in  winter,  as 
many  must  do  who  have  to  be  at  work  at  six  o’clock.” 

426.  To  the  same  effect  the  Rev.  R.  Hannay,  Incumbent  of  Christ  Church,  Belfast,  mentions  fifteen  years  as  the  and  of  clergy- 
earliest  age  at  which  a chOd  should  be  allowed  to  enter  a factory ; the  Rev.  Dr.  Killen,  Presbyterian  minister 

at  Comber,  says  fourteen ; and  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Costello,  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s,  "Whitehouse,  considers  it 
would  “ be  better  for  the  children,  both  as  respects  health  and  education,  if  they  were  not  allowed  into  the 
mills  until  ten  years  old,  and  were  kept  half  time  at  school  imtil  fourteen.” 

427.  To  prohibit  employment  before  the  age  of  fifteen  yearn  would  be  tantamount  almost  to  a prohibition  of  chil-  Age  should  be 
dren’s  labour  altogether ; but  Mr.  Costello’s  more  raodei-ate  proposal,  if  combined  with  the  suggestion  to  which  advancedfrom 
I have  already  referred,  that  a child  should  be  requii-ed  to  pass  the  Inspector’s  examination  in  a Second  Book 

class  before  admission  would,  I believe,  with  a minimum  of  inconvenience,  work  a maximum  of  good.  There  • 
would  be  a little  exercise  of  self-denial  enforced  on  the  parent  in  postponing  for  two  years  the  earnings  of  the 
child,  and-ttrithoutthe  suggested  educational  test  there  -would  be  in  many  cases  a postponement  also  of  the  fii-st 
lessons  in  the  alphabet.  But  if  the  test  were  enforced,  some  postponement  of  the  period  of  entry  into  the  mills 
would  follow  almost  as  a matter  of  course.  The  majority  of  the  children  would  not  be  in  the  Second  Book  at 
eight  yeai-s  of  age,  unless  the  parents  had  looked  after  them  schooling  very  much  better  than  they  would  be 
likely  to  do. 

428.  The  only  serious  objection  which  I heard  urged  against  a postponement  of  the  age  of  entry  was  that  unless  An  objection 

a chOd  began  to  learn  very  young  it  did  not  gain  that  lightness  of  finger  which  is  desii-able  in  some  poi-tions  of  aiv«nce 
its  -work.  But  in  answer  to  this  it  may  be  remarked,  that  though  it  may  be  less  easy  to  teach  a perfectly  ig- 
norant  child  of  ten  years  old  than  a perfectly  ignorant  child  of  eight,  it  is  quite  an  open  question  whether  a 
decently  educated  child  of  ten  would  not  be  more  docile  than  one  of  eight  years  only. 

429.  WhOe  on  this  point,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  that  there  exists  a -wide-.spread  belief  in  the  minds  of  impression  that 
many  persons  in  Belfast,  well-qualified  to  judge,  that  the  regulation  concerning  age  at  admission  is  constantly  Ian-  is  often 
evaded  by  the  parents.  It  is  the  business  of  the  Medical  Inspector  to  see  that  the  Act  is  complied  -with  in  ®''aded  by 
this  particular ; but  all  kinds  of  devices  are  resorted  to  with  a view  to  misleading  him.  Of  course  the  employers 

know  nothing  of  this.  The  Rev,  J.  Scott  Porter  “has  been  informed”  that  the  evasion  is  effected by  Testimony  of 
means  of  false  certificates  of  age ; and  that  this  is  sometimes  done  hy  sirbstituting  for  a child  who  is  over  diis 

age  another  who  is  younger.”  In  corroboration  of  this,  the  Rev.  William  Johnston,  of  Belfast,  told  me  of  a 
case  within  Lis  knowledge  in  which  a certain  woman  had  a daughter  who  was  baptized  as  Margaret  Roger. 

At  a very  early  age  the  child  died,  aud  subsequently  the  woman  had  another  daughter,  and  named  it 
hlcewse  Margaret  Roger.  When  this  child  gi-ew  to  be  six  yeai-s  old,  tlie  mother  went  to  the  clergyman  and 
procured  a certificate  of  the  baptism  of  her  fii-st  child,  already  dead.  This  she  presented  to  the  Inspector,  and 
oil  the  strength  of  it  passed  her  second  child  into  a mUl  two  years  before  the  legal  age.  Similarly,  the  Rev. 

James  Cana  van,  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  Belfast,  says  that  the  Act  is  “ constantly  violated  by  admission 
of  children  at  too  early  an  age.”  And  testimony  to  the  same  effect  reached  me  from  other  quartei-s.  The 
blame  was  allowed  by  all  to  rest  entirely  with  the  parents. 

430.  I found  it  difficult  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  allegations  made,  for  the  cliildren  are  often  quite  ignorant 
of  their  own  ages.  I should  be  inclined  to  suspect,  from  my  own  observations,  that  the  statements  are  exag- 
gerated, though  no  doubt  the  parents  do  what  they  can  to  evade  the  law.  In  the  infant  department  of  Whi^-  instance  at 
house  National  school  the  ages  of  several  of  the  half-timers  ns  entered  in  the  school  register  were  under-  the  ffbitehouso, 

II.  2 G 
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legal  limit.  One  little  girl,  -who  certainly  did  not  look  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  and  had  been  so 
entered  in  the  school  register,  told  me  tliat  -when  the  doctor  asked  her  how  old  ^e  was,  she  had  said  “ nine.” 
She  had  only  been  a fortnight  in  the  mill,  and  therefore  could  hardly  have  forgotten  what  had  occurred. 

431.  Some  evasions  of  the  law  aa'e  probably  inevitable ; but  this  consideration  is  only  an  additional  reason 
for  the  institution  of  a collateral  cheek  in  the  form  of  a certificate  of  attainments  at  school. 

432.  T may  sum  up  tlie  suggestions  contained  in  the  foregoing  remarks  thus.  What  appears  to  be  required 

1 . That  the  age  of  admission  to  the  mills  should  be  advanced  from  eight  years  to  den. 

2.  That  previously  to  admission  it  should  be  necessary  for  a child  to  produce  a certificate,  signed  by  the 
District  Inspector  of  National  Schools,  to  the  eifect  that  the  child  had  passed  his  examination  for  the  Second 
Book  class. 

3.  That  “ school  attendance”  should  he  inteiq)rcted  to  mean  attendance  at  a school  sjiecially  adapted  to  the 
half-time  system,  and  (if  necessary)  to  which  none  but  half-timers  are  admitted. 

4.  That  tire  allowance  of  teachers  shoxild  be  somewhat  more  liberal,  let  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of 
the  half-timers  he  counted  for  average  attendance,  instead  of  only  half,  and  the  presence  of  tiio  teacliers  he 
required  during  the  whole  schooltime. 

5.  That  a clear  hour  should  intervene  between  morning  work  at  the  mill  and  afternoon  attendance  at 
school. 

433.  As  regards  the  educational  regulations  of  the  Print  Works  Act,  I can  only  say  that  they  seem  to  me 
to  be  so  utterly  inadequate  that  they  might  almost  as  well  be  abrogated  altogether. 

Section  IX Convent  Schools. 

434.  The  district  assigned  to  me  contained  four  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. One  of  the  convents,  namely,  that  at  Armagh,  supports,  besides  its  National  school,  a day-.school  for 
the  middle  classes  of  the  city,  and  also  a boarding-school,  which  is  attended  by  girls  from  various  jiai-ts  of  the 
country.  These  two  schools  are  entir-ely  independent  of  State  control,  but,  with  this  exception,  the  convent 
schools  in  my  district  are  all  in  counexiorr  with  the  National  Board.  The  convents  at  Belfast  and  Lutgan  are 
occupied  by  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the  convent  at  Armagh  by  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Hear-b. 

435..'  I visited  and  examined  each  of  tire  convent  Natiorral  sohools ; and  as  the  number  of  them  is  small  and  their 
importance  great,  I propose  to  describe  each  of  them  separately,  and  to  recoixl  the  details  of  my  examination  with 
some  minuteness,  in  order  that  you  may  he  able  to  form  a precise  estimate  of  their  efficiency  for  purposes  of  secu- 
lar instruction.  But  before  doing  so,  it  may  he  weU  to  notice  some  of  tire  general  questions  which  arise  concerning 
the  position  of  convent  schools  as  members  of  a professedly  non-sectarian  system  of  National  education.  It  is 
sufficiently  obvious  that  the  difference  between  a convent  school  and  an  ordinary  National  school  is  something 
more  than  a difference  of  degree ; the  character  and  object  in  life  of  their  teachers,  and  the  special  regulations 
which  the  National  Board  find  it  necessary  to  lay  down  for  them,  mark  tire  difference  as  one  of  kind.  It  is 
essential  to  tire  due  appreciation  of  the  educational  system  at  present  established  in  Ireland  that  this  distinction 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  the  idea  of  regarding  convent  schools  as  in  any  seirse  non-sectarian  should 
he  entirely  discai-decl.  It  is  unnecessary  to  explain  why  no  Protestant  children  are  to  be  found  within  the  walls 
of  convent  schools;  tire  very  name  explains  the  fact,  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  any  device  of  checks  and 
precautions,  however  perfect,  will  render  these  schools  a means  of  promoting  the  professed  ends  of  tire  National 
Board.  It  is  better  to  acknowledge  at  once  the  existence  of  a great  anomaly,  by  which  a system  founded  for 
the  promotion  of  united  secular  instruction  for  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  alike,  has  extended  its  aid, 
under  cer-tain  conditions,  to  schools  which  neither  are  nor  can  ever  he  en  rapport  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  that  system  is  established. 

436.  Naturally  the  abnormal  position  of  convent  schools  gives  rise  to  much  comment ; friends  and  foes  alike 
regard  them  as  inconsistent  with  thegeneralscheme  which  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have  to 
administer.  The  Roman  Catholics  see  in  their  recognition  by  the  Board  a partial  concession  to  the  jirinciplo  of 
denominational  education  for  which  tireii-  hierarchy  so  loudly  cry  out.  The  Protestants,  if  friends  of  tiie  National 
system,  regret  a conspicuous  symptom  of  the  lapse  of  the  Board  frxrm  their  original  stand  point ; if  enemies  to 
the  system,  as  are  the  majority  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  tiiey  quote  the  assistance  granted  to 
convent  schools  as  one  more  proof,  if  proof  he  needed,  of  the  bias  of  the  system  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
members  of  the  community,  and  are  confirmed  in  their  position  of  isolation  from  the  State  in  educational 
matters,  by  the  complaint  that  a concession  has  been  made  to  the  nuns  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the 
experience  of  those  who  advocate  the  unrestricted  use  of  an  open  Bible. 

437.  It  was  remarked  long  ago,  if  I recollect  rightly,  by  Archbishop  Whately,  that  a great  deal  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  the  National  system  of  education  has  had  to  encounter,  has  been  due  to  culpable  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  persons  whose  duty  it  was  to  inform  themselves  on  the  principles  and  detaOs  of  its  administi-ation.  This 
remark  seems  to  be  true  even  at  the  present  day,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  convent  schools. 
The  attitude  assumed  by  many  of  tlie  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  leaves  them  open  to  tiie  vaguest  and 
most  inaccurate  impressions  concerning  the  working  of  the  system.  They  take  their  stand  on  a sort  of  non 
possumua  principle,  and  declare  that  they  have  notMng  to  do  with  and  know  nothing  of  the  National  system. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  if  the  grossest  exaggerations  are  heard  concei-ning  so  debatable  a topic  as  the 
recognition  of  convent  schools.  The  following  is  extracted  from  my  notes  of  a conversation  with  a rector  of  a 
country  parish : — 

438.  “He  neversupported  the  National  system,  to  the  principles  of  which  he  objects.  Concurs  in  the  principles 
of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  his  school  is  in  connexion  with  that  body.  Thinks,  however,  that  politi- 
cally it  was  a mistake  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  that  they  did  not  join  the  National 
system  originally.  The  ground  of  his  objection  to  the  National  Board  is  that  Protestants  are  not  treated  by 
them  in  the  same  way  as  Roman  Catholics — they  have  not  the  same  privileges.  There  is  gi-eat  ignorance  in 
England  about  the  Irish  system  of  National  education ; very  few  Englishmen  know  of  the  system  by  wljich 
grants  of  public  money  are  made  to  Roman  Catliolic  schools  free  from  all  conditions  or  restrictions.  ‘ Why 
you  don’t  mean  to  tell  me  that  they  ’ (the  Roman  Catholics)  ‘ are  not  allowed  to  teach  their  religion  as  and  wlien 
they  like  T Is  confident  that  in  a nuns’  school  I should  find  all  the  emblems  of  Romanism  openly  displayed. 
Puzzled  by  my  statement  that  tlie  books  published  by  the  National  Board  are  used  in  nuns’  schools,  about  which 
he  was  evidently  incredulous ; but,  he  ^ded,  it  would  not  much  matter  as  they  could  use  their  own  books 
collaterally,  and  the  National  books  might  be  useful  to  them  for  some  things.  Feels  sure  that  these  schools  iirc 
free  from  inspection.  Was  going  to  England  and  should  have  to  apeak  at  public  meetings  on  tiie  systoiii 
of  National  education  in  Ireland.  Would  not  have  hesitated  to  say  what  he  now  said,  and  what  tiJl  the 
Established  Church  clergy  believed,  namely,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  get  money  from  the  Board  for  tlioir 
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sckools  free  from  all  restrictions,  wliereas  Protestants  are  Iiaoupered  about  the  use  of  the  Bible.  Is  not  very  Convent 
clear  whether  what  he  had  said  applies  to  all  National  schools  under  Roman  Catholic  management,  or  only  to  Scnoom, 
conventual  National  schools.  All  that  he  is  quite  certain  of  is  that  the  Roman  Catholics  got  their  money 
from  tlie  Board,  and  are  under  no  obligations  or  restrictions  in  retnm.  ‘ If  that  is  not  true,  all  I can  say  is,  it 
is  the  universal  belief  among  our  clergy.’  ” 

439.  I need  hardly  say  that  convent  schools  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  regulations  regarding  religious 
and  secular'  instruction,  and  to  inspection  by  the  same  officers,  as  ai-e  ordinajy  National  schools.  It  is  equally 
unnecessary  to  explain  that  the  extract  I have  given  represents  something  more  than  the  average  amount  of 
misconception  concerning  the  operations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education ; but  the  distrust  which  The  recog- 
the  recognition  of  convent  scliools  has  generated,  or  at  any  rate  perpetuated,  is  shared  by  many  who  have  “‘tiou  of  con- 
taken  much  better  care  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  facts  than  has  the  reverend  gentleman  whom  I have  t ^ools 
been  quoting.  In  short,  the  convent  schools  give  rise  to  precisely  that  kind  of  i-eflection  on  the  National  Board  hwSe  to  Pro- 
which  may  bo  expected  to  be  called  forth  whenever  a body  adi^istering  public  funds  sanctions  a payment  testanteoeinies- 
which  aj>pears  to  some  of  its  critics  to  be  one-sided  and  exceptional.  Therefore,  in  winning  over  to  its  ranks  the  National 
the  convent  schools,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  National  system  has  given  a handle  to  its  opponents 
disparagement  and  injury ; toe  gain  is  not  ivithout  an  appreciable  set-off. 

^ 440.  But  apart  from  such  objections  as  may  be  raised  from  mere  ignorance  of  the  facts,  I believe  toat  much  Injtuy  arising 
mpiry  is  done  by  a wide-spread  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  Protestants  that  toe  convent  schools,  besides  being  from  suspicions 
then-  very  nature  denommatioiuil,  are  able  to  treat  the  regulations  of  the  National  Board,  for  the  protection  of  f , 

the  religious  feelings  of  a possible  minority  of  Protestants  in  attendance,  -vvito  a less  strict  adherence  than  tioE*iii”(m.* 
otoer  sdiools.  The  privacy  of  the  convent,  whose  precincts  a Protestant  never  thinks  of  entei-ing,  naturally  vent  schools, 
gives  rise  to  a belief  that,  the  safeguaids  being  in  part  removed,  compliance  with  obnoxious  restiictions  will 
not  be  very  precire.  It  is,  of  coui-se,  well  known  that,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  Protestant  minority  to  be 
protected ; but  this  assurance  does  little  to  remove  the  dissatisfaction  which  a suspicion  of  privileged  indulgence 
gives  rise  to.  Those  who  unwOliugly  see  toe  convent  schools  assisted  at  all  by  toe  State,  are  exasperated  if 
they  tlimk  that  the  State  regulations  are  not  uniformly  observed.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  me  to 
d^prove,  from  the  experience  of  an  official  visit,  the  insinuations  which  are  made  concerning  the  m-egulai- 
ffisplay  of  religious  emblems,  and  the  fusion  of  the  times  appointed  for  secular  and  religious  instruction.  But 
it  is  right  that  I should  mention  anything  that  I did  obseiwe  which  has  any  bearmg  on  these  mattere.  What 
I have  to  notice  relates  to  the  convent  at  Lurgan  only,  and  touches  both  points  of  complaint. 

^1.  There  is  a society  called  the  “ Order  of  the  Children  of  Mary,”  for  toe  management  of  which  in  the  diocese  Toliens  worn 
of  Dromore  printed  regulations  have  been  issued  imder  toe  sanction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leahy,  toe  Roman  the  Lurgan 
Catholic  Bishop.  Subordinate  to  this  is  a less  foimaliy  constituted  association  called  the  “ Children  of  the  '^°’"'ent.  The 
Holy  .fVngels.”  In  the  Lurgan  convent  schools  admission  to  toese  orders  is  treated  as  a reward,  and  as  an 
incentive  to  good  beliaviour  and  industry.  Admission  to  the  higher  order,  that  of  the  “ Children  of  Mary,”  the  Holy 
takes  jjlace  through  too  medium  of  the  infeiior  association  of  the  “ Childi-en  of  toe  Holy  Angels.”  The  course  Angels.” 
of  probation  and  succession  is  as  follows  ; — If  a cliild  is  considered  to  be  deserving  of  encouragement,  she  may 
in  the  first  instance  become  a candidate  for  admission  into  the  association  of  the  “ Children  of  the  Holy  Angels.” 

If  she  is  allowed  to  be  a candidate  she  weai-s  on  her  right  shoulder  a small  card,  cut  in  the  shape  of  a heart, 

and  tied  witli  a piece  of  gi-een  ribbon  j on  the  card  ai-e  written  the  words  “ I desii-e  to  become  a child  of 

the  Holy  Angels.”  These  words  are  surmounted  by  the  date  at  which  her  candidature  is  allowed,  and  some- 
times by  a cross  marked  in  ink.  She  wears  this  card  with  its  green  bow  constantly  in  school,  and,  no  doubt, 
the  distinction  is  a source  of  pride  to  hei-self,  and  a stimulus  to  others.  Before  she  can  actually  be  admitted 
into  the  association  of  the  “ Children  of  the  Holy  Angels,”  she  must  pass  satisfactorily  through  a period  of 
probation  as  a candidate  in  the  manner  just  exjilained.  After  her  admission  to  the  association,  she  exchanges 
her  badge  of  candidature  for  a medal  attached  to  a green  ribbon  which  hangs  round  her  neck.  The  ribbon  is  cut 
of  a considerable  width,  and  shows  conspicuously.  The  medal  bears  on  one  side  toe  figures  of  St.  Joseph  and  a 
child,  with  toe  words  “ Ite  ad  Joseph  ” round  toe  margin.  On  the  reverse  side  is  the  figure  of  an  angel  with 
a child,  and  round  the  margiu  are  the  words  “ Augelis  suis  mandavit  de  te.”  The  medal  itself  is  of  a gilt 
colour,  and  hangs  in  front  below  the  bosom. 

442.  The  order  of  toe  “ Children  of  Maiy  ” is  a higher  distinction.  In  this  case,  too,  a candidate  for  admission  “ Cbildrmof 

we^  a piece  of  cai-d  in  the  shape  of  a heart,  with  the  words  “ I desu-e  to  become  a child  of  Maiy  ” Mary.” 

written  on  it.  In  this  case  the  bow  is  tied  with  blue  ribbon.  After  she  has  been  admitted  to  toe  order,  she 

wears  a blue  ribbon  round  her  neck,  cut  in  toe  same  way  as  the  green  ribbon  of  the  minor  association,  and 
appended  to  this  a medal  bearing  the  words  “ Congregation  des  Infants  de  Marie”  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a figure  of  toe  Virgin,  and  toe  words  “ Monstra  te  ease  Matrem.”  The  book  containing  the  rules  of  this 
order  was  shown  to  me.  It  contains  among  other  things,  regulations  for  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  mem- 
bere.  Gills  must  be  10  years  of  age  at  admission — of  good  behaviour — desirous  of  being  good,  A'c.,  <fec. 

Expulsion  is  prescribed  if  she  goes  to  wakes,  di-inkings,  ie.,  or  dances  forbidden  dances,  or  otherwise  leads  an 
unholy  life. 

443.  The  sistei'  in  charge  of  the  schools  who  after  I had  called  attention  to  these  tokens,  readily  and  unre-  Nnmberof  chil- 
servedly  explained  their  purport  to  me,  and  showed  herself  anxious  that  I should  be  put  in  possession  of  dten  admitted 
the  whole  truth  i-espeeting  them,  infoi-med  me  that  about  a dozen  of  toe  present  National  school  day-scholai-s  to  the  orders, 
have  been  admitted  to  different  degrees  under  these  associations ; a far  lai-ger  number  of  girls  attending  toe 

evening  and  toe  Sunday  school  have  been  admitted.  In  all  these  ai-e  about  60  membeis  or  probationms  in  the 
Lurgan  convent  schools. 

444.  During  my  visits,  on  two  aepai-ate  occasions  to  the  convent,  I noticed  5 gu-ls  -who  wore  tokens  of  member-  Five  girls  wore 
ship  or  eandidature.  Two  of  tliem  wore  the  card  and  green  ribbon  ofcandidatuio  for  admission  as  children  of  the  tokens  visible- 
Holy  Angels.  Two  wore  the  green  ribbon  and  medal  which  are  awai'ded  to  membera  aftei-  admission,  and  one  ™ 

wore  toe  card  and  blue  ribbon  which  precede  admission  to  toe  oi-der  of  the  childi'eu  of  Maiy.  In  toese  five  ' 

cases  it  was  impossible  not  to  notice  toe  tokens.  Tlie  cards  on  the  shoulder  can  scarcely  be  concealed,  while  the 

broad  ribbon  round  the  neck  is  equally  conspicuous.  When  I firat  obseiwed  the  medals  hanging  from  toe  necks 

of  two  girls  they  were  boing  openly  displayed  in  front  of  thefr  pinafores.  "When  next  my  eyes  rested  on  toese 

two  gii-ls,  too  medals  bad  been  tutoed  in  underneath  their  pinafores,  and  were  no  longer  visible,  though  the 

gi'oen  ribbon  to  which  they  were  attached  was  still  displayed  round  their  necks.  The  sister  in  charge  told  me  Frank  espla- 

toat  the  mere  ribbons,  and  even  toe  cai'ds  -worn  on  the  shouldei-,  were  not  emblems,  and  toat  toe  wealing  of  them  nation  bj-  tlie 

was  no  infr-action  of  tlie  rulra  of  the  National  Board,  which  prohibit  the  exhibition  of  any  “ emblems  or  sistir  in 

symbols  of  a denominational  charactei-  ” during  the  peiiod  of  united  instruction ; but  she  at  once  admitted  that 

the  medals  came  within  toe  scope  of  the  prohibition,  and  toat  they  ought  to  be  worn  under  a shawl  or  pinafore. 

She  accounted  for  the  small  number  of  tokens  which  I had  observed  by  saying  that  others  wore  them,  as  they 
ought  to  do,  under  some  covering. 

II.  2G2 
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445. 1 am  not  avave  whether  the  Board  of  National  Education  has  ever  attempted  to  define  what  are  “ emblems 
or  symbols  of  a denominational  cliaraeter.”  These  badges  are  tokens  of  membersliip  or  probationei-ship  in  a 
society  of  a strictly  denominational  kind,  and  only  by  a veiy  nice  cbstinction  can  they  be  regarded  as  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  words  in  tlio  rule.  At  any  rate,  if  there  were  Protestant  children  attending  the  school — and 
tliis  is  the  real  test — these  tokens  would  be  calculated  to  give  rise  to  differences ; for  oven  if  they  were  allowed 
to  be  not  contrary  to  the  intention  of  the  rale,  they  are  tokens  of  an  exclusive  character,  which  Roman  Catholics 
would  enjoy,  and  for  which  Protestants  would  not  be  eligible.  Therefore,  hai-mless  and  useful  as  these  tokens 
may  be  in  a convent  school,  they  none  the  less  appear  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  v-ith  the  spirit  of  the  National 
system. 

446.  On  the  subject  of  the  obseiwance  or  non-observance  of  tlie  rules  of  tho  Board,  with  reference  to  the  dis- 
, tiuct-ioTi  between  religious  and  secular  instruction,  it  woidd  be  clearly  impossible  for  me  to  adduce  any  direct 
3 evidence  gathered  on  the  occasion  of  an  official  visit.  But  even  within  the  limits  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the 

National  Board,  there  is  room  for  much  that  is  inconsistent  with  the  effectual  working  of  a mixed  school. 

447.  Thus  the  rules  allow  religious  instraction  to  be  given  at  three  times  iu  the  day  at  most  j that  is  to  say, 
there  may  be  religious  instraction  or  prayer  at  the  commencement,  and  at  tho  close  of  the  school-day,  and  at 
one  intermediate  t.imo  In  the  Lurgan  convent  school,  strictly  in  accordance  with  tlie  regulations,  there  are 
prayers  fi-om  9.55  to  10,  a.m.,  that  is,  at  the  commencement  of  school;  religious  instruction  (consisting  of  pre- 
paration for  the  sacraments,  catechism,  and  prayers)  from  2.15  to  2.45,  p.m.,  when  school  closes,  and  from  12  to- 
12.5  prayers  only  are  said.  On  the  day  of  my  examination  the  regular  course  was  adhered  to,  and  at  noon  the 

- notice  “ religious  instraction  ” was  exhibited  for  a few  minutes,  during  which  the  “ Angelus  ” was  repeated, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  over  the  secular  work  went  on  as  before.  Now  in  this  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  be 
objected  to  if  convent  schools  are  regarded  as  denominational  institutions ; but  if  the  fiction  of  mixed  education 
is  to  be  preserved  in  them,  then  this  permission  to  break  in  upon  the  ordinary  school  work  with  a prayer  is’ 
obviously  objectionable.  If  there  w-erehalf  a dozen  Protestant  giila  in  attendance,  the  rules  would  require  that 
at  1 2 o’clock  they  should  leave  the  room  to  be  re-admitted  at  five  minutes  past  1 2,  and  tide  would  cause  dis- 
comfort and  inconvenience  to  all. 

448.  Moreover,  the  obvious  intention  of  the  Rules  of  the  National  Board  is  tliat  there  should  be  a complete 
separation,  in  time  and  circumstance,  between  periods  of  religious  and  of  secular  instruction.  “"Whether  the 
religious  or  the  secular  instraction  shall  have  priority  in  any  National  school,  the  books  used  for  the  instruction 
first  in  order  shall  be  laid  aside  at  its  termination,  in  the  press  or  other  place  appropriated  for  keeping  the  school 
books.”  And  again,  “No  secular  instruction,  whether  literary  or  industrial,  shall  be  carried  on  in  the  same 
apartment  during  school  hours  simultaneously  with  religious  instraction.”  But  it  would  be  monstrous  to  exact 
a precise  compliance  with  these  regulations  for  the  purpose  of  a short  intermediate  prayer.  The  collecting 
and  laying  aside  of  the  secular  books  “ in  the  press  or  other  place  ” before  the  prayer  was  said,  and  their 
redistribution  afterwards,  would,  in  effect,  turn  a five  minutes’  interlude  into  a twenty  minutes'  loss. 

j 449.  Again,  one  of  the  Rules  of  the  National  Board  prescribes  that  “"When  a scliool-room  is  in  any  way 
a connected  with  a place  of  worship  there  must  not  be  any  direct  internal  communication  between  the  school-room 
•1  and  such  place  of  worship the  presumable  intention  of  which  is  to  remove  the  temptation  which  would  other- 
wise exist  to  withdraw  a class  at  irregular  times  for  special  instraction  in  religion  to  a place  which  is  independent 
of  the  control  of  the  Board.  But  in  the  case  of  a convent  school,  the  veiy  effect  which  it  is  sought  to  prevent  in 
ordinary  National  schools,  is  actually  produced.  There  is  no  prohibition  of  direct  internal  communication  between 
the  school  and  the  convent,  and  the  reom  adjoining  the  school  may  be  fitted  up  with  religious  emblems  and  used 
practically  as  a sort  of  chapel  over  which  the  Board  exercises  no  control.  Sometliing  of  this  kind  is  done  at 
the  Luigan  convent,  where  the  door  communicating  with  one  of  the  chief  school-rooms  leads  into  a class-room, 
which  is  explained  to  be  not  under  tlie  Board,  and  in  wliich,  accordingly,  there  is  a free  display  of  religious 
emblems.  The  Armagh  convent,  and  that  in  the  Crumiin-road,  Belfast,  are  buildings  quite  separate  from  the 
schools. 

450.  The  matters  to  which  I have  just  been  calling  attention  may  appear  to  some  to  be  trivial,  and  to  mention 
them  at  all  may  look  like  captious  fault-finding.  "\Vhat  more  natural,  it  maybe  asked,  than  that  the  convents 
should  avail  themselves  of  all  that  the  strict  letter  of  the  rules  permit  in  the  way  of  denominationalism  ? "What 
harm  can  be  done  to  Roman  Catholic  childi-en  by  little  tokens  which  are  awarded  to  them  for  good  behartour  1 
"Who  would  grudge  them  a five  minutes’  prayer  at  mid-day  1 "What  if  a class  can  at  any  moment  be  withdrawn 
without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  school,  into  a separate  apartment,  which  does  not  happen  to  be  part  of  the 
“school-room,”  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  1 It  is  because  all  this  may  appear  so  natural  and  reasonable  and 
harmless — if  we  take  the  convent  schools  as  they  are — that  is,  as  practically  exclusive  schools — it  is  for  this 
very  reason  that  these  matters  are  suggestive  of  very  grave  conclusions.  The  entire  scheme  of  National  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  was  framed  on  the  basis  of  “united”  instruction  in  secular  subjects.  Cei-tain  rales  arc  laid 


down  on  that  general  basis,  as  being  best  fitted  to  secure  for  all  complete  exemption  from  religious  interference. 
Certain  schools  are  admitted  into  the  system,  which  have  started  from  a point  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
“ united  ” secular  teaching.  And  yet  the  attempt  is  made  to  keep  up  the  fiction  of  a possible  mi.xture  of  de- 
nominations by  the  enforcement  of  rules  which,  if  there  is  no  minority  to  be  protected,  appear  irksome,  unne- 
cessary, and  even  injurious.  If  there  were  but  two  or  three  Protestant  children  in  each  convent  school  their 
presence  would  constantly  keep  before  the  minds  of  the  teachers  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  restrictions  which 
the  National  Board  imposes.  But  if  no  Protestant  chOd  over  attends,  the  perception  of  the  reasons  which 
actuate  the  Board  in  tlieir  restrictions  becomes  blunted  ; it  is  felt  that  the  whole  object  of  the  restiietious  is  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  here  tliere  can  be  no  rights  of  conscience  to  preserve.  The  case  I mentioned 
just  now  of  the  short  intermediate  prayer  at  noon  will  illustrate  this  point.  If  there  were  Protestant  children 
in  the  school  inconvenience  would  be  felt  directly.  To  pick  out  the  Protestants,  and  send  them  for  five  minutes 
out  of  the  room,  would  be  at  once  painful  to  those  particular  children  and  a cause  of  distuibaiice  to  the 
whole  school.  The  practice  would,  probably,  on  that  account,  be  discontinued ; indeed  there  is  a provision 
made  to  meet  such  a case  in  the  rules  of  the  Board,  one  of  which  says  that  the  Commissioners  “ will  not  sanc- 
tion any  arrangement  for  religious  instruction,  prayer,  or  other  religious  exercises  at  an  intermediate  time,  m 
cases  where  it  shall  appear  to  them  that  such  arrangement  will  interfere  with  tlie  usefulness  of  the  school  by 
preventing  children  of  any  religious  denomination  from  availing  themselves  of  its  advantages,  or  by  subjecting 
those  in  attendance  to  any  practical  inconvenience.”  As  matters  are,  not  only  is  there  no  practical  inconve- 
nience arising  from  the  mid-day  prayer,  but  tliere  would  be  no  practical  uiconvcnience  in  having  a prayer  every 
hour  of  the  day,  as  is  done  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  But  the  scntiiiieiit  whicli  ought  to  be  at 
the  bottom  of  compliance  with  the  restrictions  imposed  is  taken  away,  and  the  only  actuating  motive  is  a feeling 
of  necessary  subserviency  to  the  Board.  Instead  of  acting  continually  on  the  pi-inciple  of  respecting  the  con- 
scientious scraples  of  neighbour's  who  differ  from  them  in  religion — instead  of  endeavouring  to  uso  the  liberty 
which  the  Boai'd  allows,  so  as  to  adapt  the  school  as  nicely  as  possible  to  the  convenience  of  conflicting 
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interesta,  the  managers  of  convent  schools  have  hut  one  set  of  interests  to  regai-d,  and  whatever  liberty  of  Oonvest 

action  is  allowed  by  the  Board  is  strained  to  the  uttermost  in  the  dii-ection  of  denominationalism,  with  no  other  Scnoou, 

check  than  the  feai-  of  passing  beyond  the  limits  prescribed.  

451.  Theory  and  practice  are,  in  fact,  in  direct  antagonism,  and  the  convent  schools  are  attached  to  the 
National  system  only  by  an  unnatural  and  insincere  allegiance. 

452.  II,  I pass  on  to  notice  briefly  the  working  of  certain  special  regulations  of  the  National  Board  relative  Snpr.ini 

to  convent  schools.  The  chief  points  of  difference  arc : - tions  affec^ng ' 

453.  (1).  The  nuns  alone  ofall  teachers  recognised  by  the  Board  are  exempted  from  any  test  of  their- competency  convent 

to  act  as  teachers.  ^ schools. 

464.  The  policy  of  their  exemption  is  to  be  measured  mainly  by  their  actual  success  with  tlieir  schools.  I £t  examS 
therefore  leave  the  point  for  the  present,  and  will  refer  to  it  in  my  general  conclusions,  after  I have  recorded 
tlic  results  of  my  examinations  of  the  children. 

455.  (2).  No  “assistant  teachers”  are  allowed  to  convent  schools;  to  monitresses  the  regular  salaries  are  C2.)No “assist- 
panted.  Tliis  restriction  was  urged  by  the  mans  at  the  two  Belfast  convents  as  a very  great  hardship,  and  teacl)ers” 
iorms  a leading  topic  in  the  complaints  which  they  are  very  ready  to  urge  against  the  Commissioners  of 
hlational  Education. 

456  Idoi>otseeoi.»Iii.tgiwndsoft»ii«eB.tliisdem.ntlforiiBSi8taiitsi»made,se.mgtI,i,ttl8nmsthemseIveB 

lorm  a body  which  practically  supplies  prmcipal  and  assistant  teachers,  nor  was  this  complaint  of  the  nuns  of  the  nans  at 
Belfast  supported  by  the  conversations  I held  with  the  nuns  at  Ai-magh  and  Lurgan.  At  Ai-magh  where  the 
question  was  discussed  at  some  length,  the  desire  expressed  took  a very  much  milder  and  as  it  seems  to  me  a 
very  reasonable  form.  The  ladies  at  this  convent  spoke  of  tlie  National  Board  in  terms  of  respect  and  good 
feeling.  They  disclaimed  any  desire  to  find  fault  with  its  mode  of  dealing  with  themselves.  They  con- 
sidei-ed  that  the  Boai-d  treats  them  with  exceptional  indulgence  in  excusing  them  from  p.va.-mlTiat.ldsr'  and 
in  return  it  is  but  fair  that  they  should  make  some  concession  to  the  Board,  and  the  concession  they  have  to 
make  is  to  be  deiiiGd  the  aid  of  paid  assistants  and  to  be  allowed  payment  for  monitresses  only.  But  they  Case  of  the 
argued,  the  Board  has  in  this  arrangement  thought  only  of  the  nuns  and  not  of  the  monitresses.  Forthemoni-  monitresses, 
tresses,  say  ^ey,  it  is  a great  hardship,  that  after  they  have  seiwed  the  allotted  time  in  that  capacity  they  must 
of  necessity  leave  the  convent  school  to  become  assistants  elsewhere.  Many  of  them  are  gieatly  attached  to  ^a“"h 
the  school,  to  the  nuns,  and  to  the  children,  and  would  gladly  stay  if  they  might,  even  without  increase  of 
salary.  But  they  are  not  suffered  by  the  rules  to  extend  the  period  allowed  to  them  as  monitresses  • they 
are  bound  to  go  forward,  and  to  go  forwai-d  means  to  leave  the  convent  school  and  become  assritants 


45 1 . Besides  this  it  was  urged  that  great  injury  is  done  to  the  school  itself  by  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
teaching  stall  which  this  i-ule  necessitates.  Mere  girls  are  being  constantly  enlisted  to  take  the  places  of 
young  women  who  have  become  experienced  teachers.  Three  moniti-esses  had  left  the  Ai-ma<vh  Convent  school 
between  January,  1867,  and  the  date  of  my  visit,  October  12,  1868,  and  the  trouble  occasioned  by  the 
changes  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  suitable  substitutes  were  so  gi-eat  that  the  reverend  mother  sometimes 
thouglit  of  declining  the  aid  of  monitresses  altogether,  and  sup[ilying  their  places  with  more  nuns. 

458.  To  remedy  all  this,  the  nuns  at  Armagh  ask  tliat  they  may  be  allowed  to  retain  their  monitresses  as  long 
as  they  like.  They  do  not  ask  to  be  allowed  a staff  of  assistants  as  other  schools  have ; but  if  they  have  got  a 
really  good  momtress,  whose  jiresence  is  valuable  to  tbe  school,  they  would  -ttish  that  it  should  be  possible  for 
them  to  retain  her;  and  they  are  confident  that  even  without  increase  of  salary  they  would  be  able  to  retain 
their  best  monitresses  through  the  mere  force  of  attachment  and  devotion.  A relaxation  of  the  niles  to  this 
extent  would,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  beneficial  to  the  schools,  and  it  would  entail  no  additional  expense  on  the 
administration.  ^ 


Injury  canfed 
by  rapid  suc- 
cession of 
monitresses. 


They  might  be- 
suffered  to  stay 

their  time  is  up. 


4j9.  (3).  The  fom  of  payment  made  to  the  nuns  requires  a few  words.  Instead  of  salaries  to  the  several  (3.)  Payment 
teachers  a payment  is  made  pro  rat&  according  to  the  average  number  of  children  in  attendance.  In  other  on 

words,  the  payment  is  made  entirely  without  regard  to  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  several  schools  In 
oi-dinary  National  schools  the  rate  of  salary  depends  primai-Oy  upon  the  teacher’s  classification,  which  pre-  withourroea’k 
sumably  represents  his  relative  competency  to  teach.  In  the  convent  schools  it  follows  from  the  exemption  to  emdency  or 
which  IS  granted  to  the  nuns  from  all  tests  of  competency,  that  no  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  a convent  "'""berof  mms 
which  teaches  well  and  one  which  teaches  badly,  It  is  assumed,  in  fact,  that  all  convent  schools  are  equally 
deserving.  Moreover  the  payment  is  made  without  regard  to  tlie  number  of  nuns  who  teach,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  if  the  payment  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  salary  to  be  distributed  among  the  teachei-s, 
toe  proportions  are  most  unequal.  For  instance,  there  are  but  two  nuns  who  teach  at  the  Hamilton-stoeet 
Convent  School  in  Belfast.  There  were  333  children  in  attendance  on  tlie  second  day  of  my  visit,  or  166-5 
children  to  one  nun.  Supposing  the  number  present  on  that  day  to  be  toe  average  daily  attendance,  the  yearly 
allowance  made  to  these  two  nuns  would  be  .£64  5s.,  or  £32  2s.  6d.  apiece. 

460.  Compare  this  mth  toe  Ci-umlin-i-oad  Convent  School  in  Belfast.  There  are  eight  Sisters  who  teach  in  the  57  children  to 
day-school.  There  -were  present  457  children,  or  57  children  to  each  nun.  If  457  were  toe  daily  average  each  nun  in 

attendance,  the  grant  for  the  year  would  be  £89  15s.,  or  £11  is.  Ud.  to  each  nun.  Then,  as  far  as  concei-ns  Crumlin-road, 

“ salary  ’’—for  so  it  is  described  in  tlie  official  phraseology— the  rate' allowed  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  pre-  EamUton^st* 
sumable  efficiency  of  toe  school.  Of  course  I am  aware  that  the  nuns  do  not  consider  toe  grant  made  to 
them  in  the  light  of  a salary.  Their  work  is  a v-oric  of  love,  and  they  do  notcounttoe  pecuniary  gain 
as  tlieir  object  in  teaching.  The  nuns  in  the  Cnimlin-i-oad  would  regard  it  as  no  v.-rong  that  while  they 
receive  about  £11  apiece,  their  sisters  in  Hamilton-street  receive  £32.  But  this  is  to  treat  the  question 
from  tlie  convent’s  point  of  view,  and  not  from  toat  of  toe  public  good.  The  public  may  fairly  say  that  if  67 

children  to  each  nun  is  a right  propoi-tion  in  toe  Crumlin-road,  166  to  1 cannot  he  right  in  HamOton- 

Bti-eet. 


461.  I may  mention  here,  that  the  fact  of  the  nuns  accepting  toe  State  gi-ant  not  for  themselves  individually  but  The  nuns 

for  the  genei-al  purjioses  of  their  convents  was  sometimes  urgeil  by  those  who  object  to  the  principle  of  convent 
National  schools  as  a .special  ground  of  complaint  against  tliem.  It  was  represented  tliat  the  gi-r,nt  is  neither  ''"ncr*! 
more  nor  less  than  a subsidy  from  the  public  purse  in  support  of  monastic  institutions.  The  allegation  is,  of'thr 
no  doubt,  literally  true.  Even  the  fees  paid  by  the  children  are  likewise  devoted  to  general  puiqioses.  But,  convents, 
if  it  be  once  allowed  that  convent  schools  can  be  recognised  as  places  of  National  education,  toe  payment  O^jicetion on 
follows  as  a matter  of  course,  and  no  one  has  any  right  to  inquire  whether  tlie  nuns  do  or  do  not  devote  the  " 

funds  they  earn  to  specific  or  general  purposes.  The  question  is,  in  fact,  only  part  of  the  general  question  some.  * ° 
concerning  the  propriety  of  recognising  convent  schools  for  toe  purposes  of  National  education,  and  I only  allude 
to  it  because  it  seemed  to  be  a special  stumbling  block  in  the  minds  of  some  pei-.sons  whom  I met. 

462.  I now  jirocced  to  notice  the  state  of  secular  teaching  in  each  of  the  foui-  convent  schools  separately. 
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(3.)  Second 
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Fourth  Books 


General. 


The  school 
building. 


Teaching  staff. 


I. — The  Cr-umlin-road  Convent  National  School,  Belfast. 


463.  The  conrent  occupies  a favourable  site  in  one  of  the  most  airy  and  healthy  quaiters  of  the  town.  By  the 
kindness  of  the  lady  superior  I was  permitted  to  view  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  chapel,  the  refectory, 
the  cells,  <tc. 

464.  The  scliool  is  a separate  building  within  the  same  general  precincts.  It  consists  of  two  -wings;  each  con- 
taining three  large  and  well-appointed  rooms.  One  of  these  rooms  is  used  for  the  infants,  another  for  giiis  in  the 
First  Beading  Book,  the  next  for  the  use  of  the  Second  Book,  the  fourth  for  those  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books ; the  fifth  is  for  the  monitresses ; the  sixth  is  called  the  museum — it  contains  a small  collection  of  specimens 
from  nature,  and  is  accessible  as  an  extra  room  for  general  jnuposes.  Tliere  is  also  a small  class-room. 

465.  The  accommodation  is  on  the  whole  ample  for  the  lai'ge  number  of  girls  who  attend,  There  were  710 
names  on  the  rolls  at  tlie  time  of  my  -visit;  and  the  numbeis  in  attendance  in  the  several  rooms,  on  -the  several 
days  of  my  examination  (September  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd),  composed  an  aggregate  of  457,  or  64'3  pei‘  cent,  of  the 
whole  number  on  the  books. 

466.  The  following  is  a of  the  examination  in  tlie  several  rooms.  By  the  term  “per-centage  mark” 

gained  in  any  subjert,  I mean  to  represent,  as  in  my  remarks  under  the  head  of  “ Secular  Listruction,”  the 
proportion  of  marks  gained  by  -tlio  whole  class  under  consideration  in  any  jiarticular  subject ; the  standard 
of  marks,  if  each  gii-1  obtained  full  marks,  being  100. 

467.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  8 nuns,  9 paid  monitresses,  of  whom  1 is  a “fii-st  class”  monitress,  and 
10  unpaid  monitresses — girls  in  the  Fourth  Reading  Book.  A singing  miati-ess  also  attends. 

468.  (1.)  Infant  School. — Present,  210;  taught  by  2 nuns  and  4 unpaid  monitresses.  Highest  draft  of  17,  in 
First  Book,  read  well ; are  leai’ning  easy  addition  tables ; and  some  write  in  copy-books ; sing  nicely ; order, 
quite  satisfactoiy. 

469.  (2.)  First  Book  Room. — Present,  86.  These  not  distinguished  in  the  books  from  the  infants.  Together 
they  give  296  present  out  of  448  on  rolls,  or  66'0  per  cent.  Taught  by  1 nun,  1 paid  monitress  (usually  2), 
and  3 unpaid  monitresses.  Divided  into  drafts  of  11  -to  18  in  number.  Lowest  cb-aft  of  15  far  behind  highest 
draft  in  infants’  room;  but  older  (up  to  9 yeare).  Interme<liate  drafts,  ages  up  to  10  and  11  years,  not 
in  advance  of  infants’  room.  Highest  draft  of  ll  girls,  ages  from  7 to  9 years,  read  satisfactorily;  have 
learned  a very  little  geography  (none  knew  tlie  capital  town  of  England) ; \vith  2 very  simple  addition  sums, 
12  out  of  the  22  sums  were  con-ect  (per-centage  mark,  therefore,  54'5).  Five  gii-ls  had  copy-books.  On  the 
-whole  this  draft  faiily  forward ; rest  very  back-ward. 

470.  (3.)  Second  Book  Room. — Present,  94  out  of  154  on  roll,  or  61'0  percent.  Taught  by  2 nuns,  3 paid  and 
2 -unpaid  monitresses.  Divided  into  senior  and  junior  divisions.  In  junior  di-vision,  examined  by  a specimen 
draft  of  22  drawn  equally  from  upper  and  lower  portions;  average  age  was  8J  years.  Per-centage  marks : — 
reading,  59;  arithmetic  (simple  addition  and  subtraction),  33  ; spelling,  fair.  In  senior  division,  average  age 
9^  yearn ; per-centage  marks — reading,  54 ; arithmetic  (simple  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication),  64. 
In  dictation  (2^ lines,  easy,  from  Second  Book),  words  misspelt  lunged  from  none  (2  girls)  to  10;  average,  2-4 
in  eaeli  exercise.  Most  write  in  copy-books,  but  these  very  unsatisfactory.  On  the  whole — reading,  poor ; 
aritlrmetic,  good  oirly  in  top  girls ; writing,  bad. 

471.  (4.)  Third  a/nd  Fourth  Boohs  Room. — Present,  in  Thirxl  Boob,  48  orrt  of  83  on  roll,  or  57'8  per  cent. 
In  Fourth. Book,  19  out  of  25,  or  76'0  per  cent.  Teaching  staff,  2 nuns  for  this  room  only  (aided  hy  a third 
nuir,  who  also  assists  ur  any  other  room  wher-e  help  is  needed,  and  by  one  of  those  attached  specially  to  the 
infants’  room),  and  four  paid  moiritresses. 

472.  Tliird  Boob  class;  divided  into  three  divisions ; a draft  examined  from  each  division  separately,. with 
results  as  follows ; — 


Pcr-centage  Marks- 

k«ding.  Writing.  Arithmetic;  Teat  amployed  in  Arithmetic. 

8 to  13  lOj  69  - 67  Simple  rules. 

8|tol61  111  64  48  41  Sfanple  rules  and  compound  addition. 

9 to  13  12  83  66  60  Compound  rules, 

n the  two  lower  divisions ; averaging  about  1 word  misspelt  in  every  2 lines  of 

print  from  Third  Book.  In  the  highest  di-vision,  -with  44  lines  of  Third  Book,  5 girls  quite  correct ; average  2 
mistakes  apiece.  English  grammar  and  geography,  poor  in  lower  divisions.  In  highest  division — geography, 
good ; gr-ammar,  beyond  naming  parts  of  speech  to  which  words  belong,  weak. 

473.  Foui-th  Book  class — ^In  two  dirisions ; upper  consisting  of  unpaid  monitresses.  Their  examination  gave 
the  folio-wing  results : — 


Lowest,  . 

Intermediate, 

Highest,  . 

Dictation  -was  pretty  fair 


Per-cenlage  Marks. 

.SSiS.  **'•■  H..dlng.  W,ltW  A,lll.«.llo: 

Lo-wer,  ...  6 12  to  18j  13J  77  70  50  Simple  and  compound  rules. 

Upper  (monitresses),  9 12  to  10  18|  88  80  72  Simple  and  compound  rules. 

474.  In  5 lines  dictated  from  the  Fourth  Book  the  lower  division  had  no  exercise  free  from  eiTors ; average,  3 
Words  misspelt  in  each.  Upper  di-vision  wrote  4 J lines,  rather  difficult,  with  average  of  one  mistake  apiece ; 
two  quite  correct. 

47  5.  Geography  and  grammar  in  low-er  division  unsatisfactory,  especially  the  grammar ; in  upper  di-vision  both 
satisfactory. 

476.  On  the  whole — the  Tliii-d  Book  class  satisfactory  in  reading,  poor  in  ^vriting,  grammai-,  and  geography ; 
not  forward  in  arithmetic ; fair  in  dictation.  The  Foiuih  Book  class,  in  lower  division,  bad  in  aiitbmetic,  and 
only  satisfactory  in  reading  and  -writing ; in  the  upper  division  a very  marked  unprovemeut,  the  class  beiug 
throughout  intelligent ; their  reading  and  especially  their  writing  very  good. 


II. — Hamilton-street  Convent  National  School,  Belfast. 

477.  Three  members  of  the  Sisterhood  of  Mercy  occupy  an  ordinary  private  house  in  Hamilton-street, 
adjoining  the  school  building.  The  house  is  not  permanently  devoted  to  conventual  purposes,  but  is  rented  by 
the  Sisters  atiSO  a year. 

478.  There  is  one  large  school-room  (58  ft.  x 21  ft.),  one  smaller  room  (23  ft.  x 20  ft.)  in  which  the  infants 
are  taught,  and  a third  room,  forming  part  of  the  house  or  convent,  but  accessible  only  from  the  school,  is  used  as 
a music-room,  and  for  the  monitresses.  The  area  of  -the  two  school-rooms  would  accommodate,  at  8 square 
feet  per  child,  210  children.  The  number  on  the  rolls  at  the  time  of  my  visit  was  468,  of  whom  272  were 
present  on  Friday,  August  28th  (market  day),  and  333  on  Monday,  August  31, st,  or  71  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number.  The  rooms  are  consequently  inconveniently  crowded. 

479.  The  teaching  staff  consists  of  two  nuns  and  eight  paid  monitresses,  of  whom  two  are  “ first-class  " moui- 
tresses,  besides  a workmistress,  and  a singing-master-.  The  girls  in  the  foiirtli  class  act  as  \mpaid  monitresses. 
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480.  (1).  Krsi.Sooi'C'^fws.— Reading  and  elementaiy  arithmetic  michtho  same  as  at  Crumlin-road-  -writing  rnw.^v 

somewhat  better.  Ages  up  to  10  years.  ® Sciioow’ 

481.  (2).  Second  Book  Glass.— La.  t-wo  drafts ; reading  in  ripper  draft  satisfactory,  in  lower  draft  baokrvurd  

Sums  m simple  addition  and  subtraction,  per-centage  mai-k  of  the  whole  class  6 1 . Spelling  in  upper  draft  orettv 

good.  Writing  tolerable.  Ages  from  7 to  12J years.  i'  s ii  f y class. 

482.  (3).  Third  Book  Class. — Highest  draft  of  1 9 girls. 

^ ^ Third  Book 

rer-ccntagc  Marks,  cjagg. 


lOf 


Writing.  Arithmetic. 


(Simple  rules  and  compound  addition.) 

483.  TMs  may  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  drafts  at  Crumlin-road.  In  dictation  this  class  wrote  the 
same  4J  lines  which  were  Rotated  to  the  highest  draft  of  the  Third  Book  class  at  Crumlin-road ; one  girl 
made  no  ^stake,  one  (aged  13),  made  as  many  as  11 ; average,  4-5  words  misspelt  in  each  exercise.  English 

gra-i^ar  bad,  the  wildest  guesses  made  as  to  parts  of  speech  of  woi-da  Geography  fair 

^4.  (4  . Monitrcss^'  Close— girls,  aged  from  12^  to  16  years,  average  age  13^  Ear  inferior  to  the 
comsponding  class  a,t  Orumlm-road.  Copy-books  wanting  in  neatness  and  cleanliness:  per-centa-re  mark  in  > 
arithmetic  (compound  rul^)  only  55.  In  three  easy  lines  of  prose  from  Thii-d  Book,  two  exercises  only  quite 
con-ect.  One  girl,  aged  13,  had  7 mistakes,  and  the  average  gave  2-6  words  misspelt  in  each  exercise. 

III.  Lurgan  Convent  National  Schools. 

_ 485.  convent  at  Lurgan  supports  three  distinct  departments,  all  under  the  National  Board,  viz.,  an 
infant  school  (for  poor  children),  a school  called  “St.  Mary’s”  for  poor  girls,  and  a school  called  “St,  Joseph’s” 
for  girls  of  a higher  social  class.  But  so  far  as  the  connexion  with  the  National  Board  is  concerned  the  three 
schools  are  regarded  as  one. 

486.  The  ^Is  in  St.  Joseph’s  are  chiefly  daughters  of  tradespeople  in  Lurgan.  They  pay  2s.  6tf  or  5s  a . 

is  quite  separate,  and  approached  by  an  entii-ely  different  route  1 
from  that  by  winch  the  girls  of  St.  Maiy  s are  admitted  to  their  school.  They  are  taught  by  two  nuns  and  two 
paid  momtresses.  ./  o j , 

487.  In  St.  Mary  s the  girls  are  of  the  usual  National  school  class,  and  pay,  if  anything  \d  a week  Thev 

are  taught  by  two  nuns,  a first  class  monitress  and  another  paid  mouitress.  ^ 

488.  The  infant  school  is  preparatory  to  St.  Mary’s  only,  and  tlie  fee  is,  if  anything,  Id.  a week.  The  teachers 
are  one  nun,  one  moiuti-ess  paid  by  the  National  Board,  and  one  mouitress  paid  by  the  convent.  This  second 
monitress  was  paid  by  the  Board  until  the  time  arrived  when  she  would  in  the  regular  coui-se  have  been 
examined  svith  a view  to  an  appointment  elsewhere  as  an  assistant ; for  by  the  i-ules  of  the  system  she  would 
not  be  allowed  to  remmn  as  a monitress  beyond  the  appointed  period,  and  as  an  assistant  she  would  not  be  naid 
m a convent  school.  The  nuns  prefen-mg  to  retain  her  at  any  price,  pay  her  themselves. 

489.  I examined  every  girl  present  in  the  second,  thii-d,  and  fourth  classes,  and  some  also  in  the  first  I 

^ *°Sether,  so  as  to  test  their  relative  proficiency 

490.  The  state  of  the  roU  and  the  attendance  wei-e  as  foUow  ; 

r.,  S'-  Joseph’^  St,  Mary’s. 

T’-  L - Present.  Holl,  Present.  EoH  'precei 

First  Book 20  19  49  21  188  97 

Second  Book,  ....  8 7 43  2“>  — 

Third  Book, 9 8 8 5 

Fourth  Book,  ....  8 4 3 3 

Totals 45  38  103  51  1^  ^ 

In  all  p6  on  the  roll,  of  whom  186  present,  or  55-3  per  cent.  Separately,  84  per  cent,  in  attendance  in  St 
J oseph  s,  and  only  about  half  m St.  Maiy  a 

T “tie  Tinit  Book  presented  no  teatnre  calling  for  special  notice;  most  of  the  St. 

J oseph  s girls  had  copy-books,  and  St.  Mary's  girls  had  none.  This  was  the  chief  difference  claies 

492.  (2)  Second  Book  CUsses  -Br^nt  7 in  St.  Joseph’s,  22  in  St.  Mary’s,  the  hitter  in  two  divisions,  of  Second  Book 
which  the  lower  examined  together  with  the  St.  Joseph’s  cia.-=!gi,  ' classes. 


St.  Mary’s 
school. 

Infant  school 


Attendance  in 
the  several 
schools. 


St.  Joseph’s  (all) 
St.  Mary's  (lower) 
St,  Mary’s  (upper) 


12 


7 to  12j 
9Jtol3J 


Average 

U4 


Per-centage  Marks, 


. Writing.  Arithmetic.  employed  in  Arithmetic, 

41  89  Simple  additionaud  subtraction. 

* 40  57  Simple  addition,  only, 

e 43  54  Simple  addition,  subtraction,  and 

multiplication. 

quite -coiTectly;  they  were  extranely  backward.  Writing  of  all 


Only  two  of  the  St.  Joseph's  girls  did  a 
very  unsatisfactory. 

493.  (3).  Third  Book  Classes. — Present  8 girls  of  St.  Joseph’s,  and  5 of  St.  Mary’s. 

Per-oentage  Marks, 

Ages 


St.  Joseph’s, 
St.  Mary’s 


9 to  15| 
9 to  134 


Age.  Eoarting.  Writing,  j 


114 


70 


50 


41 


1 Simple  rules  and  compound 
) addition. 


The  aritlimetic  of  the  St.  Mary’s  girls  very  bad,  as  also  their  dictation ; in  4J  lines  from  Third  Book  two 
had  seven  mistakes  each,  one  8,  and  one  aged  13|  had  13.’^  The  St.  Joseph’s  gii-ls  misspelt  on  an  averao-e  4 
words  apiece.  English  grammar  in  St.  Joseph’s  was  mere  guesswork ; in  St.  Mary’s  far  better  in  factlust 
satisfactory.  ’ 

494.  (4).  Fourth  Book  Glasses. — Present  4 girls  of  St.  Joseph’s,  3 of  St.  Mary’s.  j 


St.  Joseph’s  . . 4 

St.  Mary’s  (monitresscs),  3 
* This  girl  -wrote  as  follows: — 


Ages. 
10  to  15J 


Age.  Beading.  Writing.  AritUmi 


Test  employed  in  Arithmetic. 

) Simple  and  compound  rules, 
) and  simple  proportion. 


Tliis  on^fortnut  man  had  not  laying  loud  quit  in  toe  cavrin  before  he  herd  a dreadfull  nois  -witch  fritned  him  very 
mutch  and  seemed  to  be  the  rower  of  some  wild  beast  he  started  up  with  a desine  to  escape.  ’ 
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CoKVEsr 


Social  distiuo- 
tion  between 
St.  Joseph’s 
and  St.  Mary's 
schools. 


Comparison 
girls'  schools. 


Children  in 
attendance. 


The  “ day 
school.” 


Nuns  of  the 
. Sacred  Heart. 


Infant  school. 


Second  Book 


Third  Book 
. class. 


495.  In  dictation,  5h  lines  from  Third  Book,  two  gii’ls  in  each  class  were  without  mistake,  and  the  rest  had 
1 or  2 mistakes  each."  English  grammar  was  very  respectable,  geography  (including  physical)  satisfactory. 
The  whole  of  these  two  classes  were  intelligent,  and  considering  the  age  of  St.  Mary’s  gii-ls  they  did  as  well  as 
those  of  St.  Joseph’s,  though  neither  their  writing  nor  their  arithmetic  were  at  all  satisfactory  for  monitresses. 

49C,  Considering  their  relative  ages  I do  not  think  the  St.  Mary’s  girls  can  be  said  to  be  at  ail  inferior  to  those 
in  St.  Joseph’s.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  St.  Mary's  that  the  oldest  class  is  in  the  Second  Book,  and  that  the 
Fourth  Book  class  is  younger  also  than  tire  Thir-d  Book  class,  The  greater  regularity  of  attendance  in  St. 
Joseph’s  may  account  for  the  more  regular  gradation  of  ages  in  that  school. 

497.  The  social  distinction  dra-wn  at  this  school  between  St.  Joseph’s  and  St.  Mary’s  departments  is  unique  in 
my  experience  of  National  schools  in  Ireland.  It  might  be  expected  that  tire  advantages  of  more  cultivated 
associations  at  home,  and  more  regular  attendance  at  school,  would  place  the  St.  Joseph’s  giiis  not  only  far  in 
advance  of  the  St.  Mary’s  girls,  but  in  advance  also  of  griis  at  any  ordinary  Nation^  school.  I find  no  such 
i-esvdt,  however.  The  girls  in  St  Mai-y’s  are,  for  their  yem-s,  as  well  advanced  as  those  in  St.  Joseph’s,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  comparison  -with  an  ordinary  National  school,  I shall  not  be  applying  too  severe  a test  if  I place 
side  by  side,  the  pei-formances  of  the  Second  Book  class  of  St  Joseph’s,  the  upper  draft  of  the  Second  Book 
class  in  the  girls’  department  at  Hunter's-lane  National  school,  in  Douaghadee,  and  of  the  Second  class  (third 
from  the  top)  at  Kilmore  (Erasmus  Smith’s)  girls’  school : — 


Second  Class  at  e^iSued 

St.  Joseph’s,  ...  7 

Donaghadee,  . . .12 

Kilmore  Church  School,  . 12 

Average 

*11} 

9 

Pcr-ccntago  Marks. 

Ages. 

8J  to  14 

7 to  10| 

8 to  10 

Reading.  Writing.  Arl' 
60  41 

95  58 

80  66 

39  1 

66  j 

76 

Test  cmplojed  in  Arithmetic. 
Simple  addition  and  subtrac- 

Siinple  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication. 

Or  again,  in  the  Third  Book  class,  if  I compai-e  the  work  done  at  St.  Joseph 
National  school,  situated  in  a small  village  in  the  county  Down. 

'b  with 

that  at  Dundonald  {girla’) 

IblrdClu.,t  .STlua. 

St.  Joseph’s,  ...  8 

Dundonald,  ...  9 

Average 

iTj 

\0i 

Per-centage  Marks. 

Ages. 

9 to  15| 
9 to  12J 

Rending.  Writing.  Aritbmotic. 
70  58  41 

77  74  73 

Tost  employed  in  Arithmetic. 
Simple  rules  and  compomul 
addition. 

Simple  and  compound  rules, 
and  simple  proportion. 

In  English  grammar  and  in  dictation,  the  girls  at  Dundonald  were  very  much  superior  to  those  at  St  Joseph’s; 
the  difierence  in  dictation  is  as  2 to  1 in  the  words  misspelt  in  the  same  passage. 


IV.  As-viacjli  Convent  National  School. 

498.  The  children  who  attend  this  school  are  of  very  poor  parentage  : the  fee  is  but  a penny  a week  throughout 
the  school,  and  very  few  pay  even  this.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  which  was  a Monday,  and  therefore  pay  day, 
there  were  124  chddren  present  in  the  infant  school,  and  78  in  the  upper  school,  or  202  in  all.  The  produce 
of  the  fee  should  therefore  have  been  ICs.  lOd.,  but  the  amount  actually  paid  was  only  3s.,  and  this  was 
explained  to  be  about  the  average  weekly  receipt. 

499.  ChOdren  of  tradespeople  in  the  city  are  sent  chiefly  to  the  convent  “day  school,”  in  which  the  fee  is  10s. 
a quarter,  and  where  French  is  taught.  This  school  deprives  the  National  school  of  that  class  of  pupils  who 
compese  the  St.  Joseph’s  department  at  Lurgan. 

500.  The  nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  do  not  usually  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  the  poor  at  all.  Their 
primary  object,  as  the  reverend  mother  explained  to  me,  has  always  been  the  education  of  girls  of  the  better 
class.  The  oi-der  was  instituted  in  France  soon  after  the  Kevolution,  for  the  special  purpose  of  counteracting 
infidol  tendencies,  and  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society  were  chosen  originally  as  their  sphere  of  labour. 
Here  m Armagh  the  principal  object  of  the  sisterhood  is  to  cany  on  their  day  and  boarding  schools,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  state  of  destitution  and  ignorance  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  poor  of  the  city  were  said 
to  lie,  the  Sisters  took  upon  themselves  the  additional  work  of  primary  education  under  the  National  Board. 
Accordingly,  out  of  a sisterhood  numbering  tlurty-six  nuns,  four  ai-e  regular  teachers  in  the  National  school, 
and  a fifth  acts  as  singing  mistress.  The  whole  teaching  staff  consists  of  the  four  nuns  and  four  paid  monitresses, 
besides  the  singing  mistress  and  unpaid  monitre^es. 

501.  I examined  all  but  a few  very  young  girls  in  the  upper  school,  and  also  inspected  the  infant  school. 

602.  The  most  noticeable  fact  in  the  infant  school  was  the  presence  of  several  gu-ls  of  eleven  years  of  age,  who 

had  come  in  a state  of  complete  ignorance,  and  were  therefore  classed  with  little  girls  learning  their  letters.  In 
no  other  convent  school  was  there  so  large  an  admixture  of  advanced  ignorance.  None  of  the  infants  wrote 
on  paper ; lialf  of  them  learn  sewing,  and  the  best  of  them  are  learning  easy  addition  on  the  black  board. 

503.  The  lower  part  of  the  upper  school  consisted  of  a large  class  reading  the  Second  Book.  To  eighteen  girls 
taken  promiscuously  from  the  lower  di-afts  of  this  class,  I propounded  a very  simple  addition  sum  of  three 
lines,  -vvith  three  figures  in  each  line.  Out  of  the  eighteen  four  only  were  right.  There  were  only  three  copy- 
books in  use  among  them,  and  their  reading  was  not  satisfactory.  Their  ages  were  from  five  to  nine  years. 

504.  In  nineteen  other  girls,  including  the  sixteen  best  gii’ls  of  tliis  class,  the  ages  ranged  from  seven  to 
fourteen  years,  the  average  age  being  ten  years.  The  reading  of  half  this  class  was  passable,  of  the  rest  bad.  The 
per-centage  mark  of  the  whole  class  was  only  51.  The  copybooks,  of  which  the  class  possessed  eleven, 
were  without  exception  bad  and  mostly  dirty — among  the  worst  I have  seen  in  any  National  school.  In 
arithmetic  nine  girls  had  not  learnt  simple  subtraction.  The  rest  professed  to  he  learning  it,  I gave  first  au 
addition  sum  of  four  lines,  with  three  figures  in  each  line,  and  then  a subtraction  sum  with  six  figures  in  either 
line,  which  was  to  be  an  addition  sum  for  those  who  could  not  subtract.  Seven  girls  out  of  the  nineteen,  did 
no  sum  right ; only  two  did  both  sums  right,  and  these  did  not  attempt  to  subtract.  The  ten  subtraction  sums 
that  were  done  were  all  wrong.  The  class,  as  a whole,  was  in  an  exceedingly  backward  condition. 

505.  In  the  Third  Book  class  of  twelve  gu-ls  the  average  ago  was  12  j-  years,  tlie  youngest  girl  was  9|^,  the 
eldestlfi.  The  reading  was  bad  (per-centage  mark  43) ; their  writing  bad  (per-centago  mark  35) ; their  English 
gitunmar  backward.  In  arithmetic  only  two  girls  professed  to  be  out  of  the  simple  rules.  I gave  the  class — 

(1) .  A sum 'in  simple  addition. 

(2) .  „ „ simple  subtraction. 

(3) .  „ „ simple  division  by  7. 

(4) .  „ j,  simple  multiplication  by  8. 
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co  mX  16,  12, 11,  9J,  14,  ..d  14,  did  no  on.  of  tie  .nm,  S, 

S™  did  S ® 1 Sf  ""““P  ““S  ®™“  “!■'»  ■““!'“!!  tts  ollowano.  I 

ZTZ  a f r.  wrong  tie  ponoentago  „«k  of  tie  ohse  ,ae  but  27.  I aho  gave  tlem 

Sd  U til  aged  U,  had  12  mistakes;  the  vork  hfanother 

aged  14,  was  unintelligible  and  worthless ; another,  aged  I4i,  had  9 mistakes:  two  <di-ls  ased  11  eadi  had  in 
SLt  fm-  :Sev  " " byagirl  of  12%!.,  and  had  4 

IM  and  12  teLZZ  fcVTZ  1 “ ‘ »»™rthdes.,  two  giSe,  aged 

i-t  “ 1^’  ^ swm  correctly.  Half  the  class  did  not  even  do  the  sunf  It,  «iTr,Zlo 

Oli,XSl“ol  ^ metmotoely  compared  wLti  tie  oorre.ponding  claee  at  Kilmote 


Numberof  Giria  Ayerage  age  in 


Armagh  Convent  School,  78  16  (of  whom 

(besides  infants).  12  examined). 
Jiilmore  Church  School,  76  16 


ighest  Class,  highest  Class  h^g.  Writbg.  Arithmetic, 

12J  71 


42  Simple  and  Compound  Comparison 
R'^lsa  with  another 

72  Simple  and  Compound  girls’  school. 
Eules  and  Proportion. 


And  in  parages  of  about  eq^ual  diffioultj  dictated  to  tlem  tie  class  at  tl.  oonwent  sclool  missoolt  on  .n 
av.tago  two  word,  m eacl  irne  of  print;  tint  at  tie  olnr.l  scl.ol  misspelt  one  wS  ta  ev^'Se  L“ 

608.  I oonolnde  tlis  record  of  mj  .lamination  of  conwent  schools  bj  setting  ont  for  comparison  tie  resnlta  T p„.„r 
Zr„nafed®t  <I*re«t  kin*.  I We  onlj  introdnid  schSels,  or  dopaZrZs  of  Z^ol  p.dZ'.TSs- 

^ ^ to  girls  alone,  and  in  which  the  teacliers  are  females.  Among  the  ordinary  National  schools 
I include  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Under  the  fii-st  head,  relating  to  Fourth  Book  classes  T ndrl  cr.0,.;  ^ 

from  four  of  the  bettor  Ch.rrcb  schools.  Below  th.  high.,;  okssZ  atraZmont  Sa  cTnZ  sS^^^ 
till}-  aconratelj  enough  with  that  of  a Btational  school  to  admit  of  a satisfactory  comparison. 


School  and  Class, 


Fourth  or  Highest  Classes. 

1.  Four  Convent  Schoob : 

Armagh,  .... 
Belfast,  Crumlin-road, 

,,  Hamilton-street, . 
Lurgan,  .... 

Averages, 

2.  Four  OrdimrrjNational  Girls' 

Schools  : 

Armagh,  .... 
Blundell’s  Grange,  . 
Donaghadee,  . 

Trinity-street,  Belfast, 

Averages, 

3.  Four  Church  Schools  (Girls): 

Armagh  (Mall), 

Bimgor  (Lodge),  . 
Kilmore,  .... 
RandaUtown,  . 

Averages, 


JO-U 

I2-I8I 

12i-i6 

9^-15^ 


lOJ-15 

]0|-I4i 


Per-centage  Marks  in 


Reading.  I Writing.  I. 


Tuird  Classes. 

1.  Four  Convent  Schools: 
Armagh,  . 

Belfast,  Cmmlin-road — 
Lowest  Draft, 
Intermediate  Draft, 
Highest  Draft, 

Belfast,  Il.amilton-strcct — 
Upper  Draft  only, 
Lurgan,  . 

Averages, 


10-15 

I0-15i 

10|-14J 

10-141 


8- 13 
8j-16i 

9- 13 

9-13 

9-15J 


Test  employed  in  Arithmetic. 


Fourth  Boot 

Simple  & Compound  Rules,  classes. 
Compound  Rules. 

Simploand  CompoundRules 
and  Simple  Proportion. 


Simple  ^d  Compound  Rules 
and  Simple  Proportion. 
CompoundRules  andSimple 
Proportion. 

Simple  & CompoundRules. 


Simple  & Compound  Rules 
(easy). 

Simple  & Compound  Rules 
and  Simple  Proportion. 


Simple  Rules. 

Simple  Rules. 

Simple  & Compound  Rules. 
Compound  Rules. 
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SCHOOI^. 


iploycd  ill  Aritlimetic. 


2.  Six  Ordiiianj  Natioruzl  Girls' 
Schools : 

Armagii,  . . • • 

Donagliadee,  . 
Dtindouald, 

CMmty-street,  Belfast,  . 
Earl-street,  Belfast, 

Old  Lodge-road,  Belfast, , 

Averages, 


liinple  Rules. 

iimple  & Compound  Rules 
and  Simple  Proportion. 

Simple  & Compound  Rules. 


Second  Classes. 

1,  Four  Convent  Schools: 

Armagh  (Upper  Draft),  . 

Belfast,  Crumlin-road — 
(Upper  Draft),  . 

(Lower  Draft),  . 
Belfast,  Ilamilton-street, . 
Lurgan,  St.  Joseph's, 

St.  Mary’s — 
(Upper  Draft), 

(Lower  Draft), 


Addition  and  Sub- 


traction. 


5 Addition,  Subtrac- 
and  Multiplication. 

5 Addition  and  Sub* 


traction. 


Simple  Addition,  Subtr.ac- 
tion,  and  Multiplication- 
Simple  Addition. 


Simple  Addition,  Subtrac- 
tion, and  Multiplication. 
Simple  Addition  and  Sub- 
traction. 


Armagh,  . 
BlaclOTatertown — 
(Upper  Draft), 

(Lower  Draft),  . 
Blundell’s  Grange,  . 
Donaghadee(UpperDraft 
Old  Lodge-road,  Belfast- 
(Upper  Draft), 
Raudaktown,  No.  1, 


Simple'  Addition,  Subtrac- 
tion, and  Multiplication. 


Averages, 


509.  These  figiu-ra  establish  to  nay  mind  the  following  conclusions : — 

1.  That  the  best  classes  in  the  best  convent  schools  fall  short  of  the  standard  attained  in  the  best 

ordinary  National  schools  for  girls.  . ,• 

2.  That  on  the  avei-age  the  convent  schools  fall  even  below  the  average  standard  attamejl  by  ordmary 

National  schools  for  girls.  . • -.t.  x- 

3.  That  the  most  noticeable  failing  in  the  highest  classes  at  convent  schools  hes  m their  arithmetic. 

510.  As  between  the  several  convent  schools  themselves,  the  highest  development  is  atteined  at  Cramlin-road 

school,  Belfast.  Decidedly  the  worst  results  were  shoivn  at  Armagh,  where,  however,  the  gu'ls  belong  to  an 
exceptionally  poor  class,  such  as,  I should  think,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  Belfast.  i • i 

511.  Before  quitting  the  subject  of  convent  schools  I would  say  a word  on  the  sjiecial  functions  which 
they  are  now  faking  upon  themselves  as  competitors  with  the  National  model  schools.^  In  Armagh 

no  model  school,  and  the  convent'  school  there  has  no  other  rival  than  the  female  National  school,  wMch  it 
does  much  to  weaken  and  impoverish.  But  in  Belfast  and  Lurgan  there  are  model  schools  both  ot  which  aiP 
under  competition  on  the  part  of  the  convents.  , . ^ 

512  It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  already  said  that,  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  the  convent 
schools  do  not  in  point  of  fart  hold  their  own  even  against  the  best  ordinary  National  schools ; still  less,  I shouia 
presume,  can  they  be  regarded  as  adequate  substitutes  for  the  model  schools.  Their  pretensions  to  ^quire_  the 
position  of  denominational  model  schools  have  arisen  not  from  dissatisfaction  with  the  secular  teachmg  given 
•at  the  State  schools,  but  from  poUtical  and  reHgious  motives.  There  seems  to  be  a general  consensus  on_  the 
part  of  persons  of  all  creeds  so  far  as  regai-ds  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  model  scliools  for  secidai-  mstrurtion , 
and  although  the  nuns  at  Belfast  evince  the  keenest  spirit  of  jealousy  and  competition,  them  remarks  always 
took  the  form  of  complaints  that  they  themselves  were  working  at  a compai-ative  disa<lvantage  and  involved  n 
disparagement  of  their  rival’s  merits.  It  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  expected  that  the  nuns,  however  cnthusiMti(»_Uy 
devoted  to  their  labours,  could  produce  results  equal  in  the  aggregate  to  those  shown  at  the  model  schools  wMcU 
are  in  every  way  the  most  favoured  members  of  the  National  system  ; and  I cannot  doubt  that  the  Com^ 
sioners  of  National  Education  are  well  aware  of  the  state  of  the  case.  Novertheless,  the  Board  now  displays 
the  utmost  readine^  to  promote  this  rivalry  of  their  o^vn  model  schools.  In  Belfast,  where  the 
•is  so  large,  the  matter  is  less  noticeable,  because  there  are  numerous  otlicr  National  scliools  there  under  ftoman 
Catholic  management,  and  the  convent  schools  might  be  regarded  as  no  more  than  fresh  extenaons  o • 
means  of  education  to  meet  the  rapidly-increasing  demand  of  the  population.  But  it  is  otherwise  a uig  , 

town  of  only  some  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Protestants.  , f.  vi 

513.  The  Lurgan  Model  School  was  opened  on  the  2nd  day  of  Mai'ch,  1863,  and  a largo  “'•imber  « chilclira 
of  all  denominations  were  entei-ed  on  its  roUs.  During  the  twelve  months  preceding  August,  , e 
entered  on  the  rolls — 


draint  from 
this  compari- 


vent  and  model 
schools 
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Ages. 

Per-ce 

ntage  Mark 

sin 

Examined. 

Age. 

Reading,  | 

■Writing. 

Iritlunetic 

9-14J ' 

11| 

n 

55 

35  \ c 

8-1-13 

111 

76 

73 

9 

9-12 

10} 

77 

74 

12 

1 0-1.3  J 

lOi 

77 

62 

56) 

4 

10-V-13i 

11} 

S3 

10 

9-14 

Hi 

63 

- 

- 

Ui 

73 

64 

58 

16 

7-11 

n 

61 

12 

45 

16 

8-12 

H 

54 

28 

64 

7-121 

81 

59 

_ 

53) 

7-12J 

9 

52 

- 

7 

81-14 

111 

60 

12 

91-131 

111 

76 

43 

54 

10 

7-12} 

9} 

46 

40 

67 

- 

- 

9} 

57 

30 

65 

16 

7-13 

9 

46 

- 

43 

10 

7J-131 

101 

58 

33 

5-1 2 J 

9} 

43 

7-12} 

9} 

73 

50 

),  12 

7-10| 

9 

8-11 

9} 

58 

SO 

67 

11 

9}-15 

llj 

74 

■ - 

- 

9} 

63 

39 

57 
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Boraan 

CatUolio  Presbyterian. 
64  75 


Boya’  school, 

M . . . d»  29  65  23  185 

Infant  24  40  15 

Hn*nl,  . . . 311  117  ,80  70  678 

tie  »W»  numto-,  678,  tlem  were  117  Bonnm  CatlioUcs,  or  17-2  per  cent.;  of  tke  185  girls,  tkere 
ZfJt  r“’  “ '7"  Iletn™  Catliolics.  Tito  member,  of  tie  Est.blislteil  Cbnroh  nre  the 

most  ntmie  on.  religion,  body  m the  toim;  noit  to  them  in  number,  end  at  no  great  mtorval  are  the 
ttSrthone?‘«‘“’ir^°  are  oatoated  to  bo  about  tmce  as  nnmorons  as  the  Pro.bjtoriani  It  ia  clear,  therefore, 
tortionriftbe  "t.  nt  that  time  patroni.e  the  model  school  in  such  largo  pro^ 

fl86mt£'„™r*'‘f°*4T"’  I®?®’*?  “‘■“the  last  qnartorof  the  present  year 


Entries  on  rolls 
of  model  school 
during  first 
year  of  its 
ezistence. 


Boys’  school, 
Girls’  „ 
Infant  ,, 

Total, 


Others, 

!7 


103 


Total 

183 


879 


That  i 

had  fallen  from  17-2  percent,  in  the  year  1865-66  to  five  per'cent.’in  lie  last  quarter  of  18687'^dcf  the 
guls  alone  about  three  per  cent,  only  are  Roman  Cathohes  now,  tvhereas  the  proportion  was  15-6  ner  cent 
SiS  a short  fallen  almost  in  a like  degree,  and  it  would  appear  to  be  not  improbable 

Uiat  in  a short  time  there  v ill  be  no  Roman  Cathobes  in  the  school  at  all.  The  failure  of  Roman  Catholic  mrls  is 
^ Ilf  ‘=°’^ter-attractiou  of  the  convent  school.  The  boys,  on  the  other  hand,  are  not  pS^ided 
^>1^  m tho^e  way ; but  the  countenance  given  by  the  National  Board  to  the  convent  school  has 
«fp  'p  a National  school  just  out  of  the  town  within 

the  preemets  of  a ^omaii  Caddie  chapel,  and  this  school  has  been  the  main  educator  of  the  boys  It  is  held 
IL""  Wn  ™table  buildmg,  on  a most  unfavouiable  site,  actually  in  the  graveyard,  and  approached  from 
l ■ r thei;ailroad,  _on  which-I  was  told  by  the  master-a  hoy  Ld  once  been 

WIed  on  his  way  to  or  from  school.  It  is  now  intended  to  remodel  this  school  on  a good  site,  and  to  follow 
tile  example  set  at  the  convent  school  in  dividing  the  boys  into  two  departments— the  one  for  the  poor,  the 
other  foi  the  better  class  of  boys  who  are  likely  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  tlieir  prohibition  from  a^nciSe 
at  the  model  school.  Of  eoume  what  has  been  sanctioned  at  the  convent  will  not  be  refused  at  the  hoys’  Action  of  tha 
be  that  in  t^s  town  of  10,000  inhabitants  the  State  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  Commhtioner* 
erected  at  gieat  expe^e  a,  model  school  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  the  principles  of  united^  education 
m Its  most  complete  development,  which  model  school  it  will  be  supporting  at  a heavy  Lnual  expense,  in  order 
to  secure  the  lugh^t  attamable  efficiency  in  organization,  teachers,  and  apparatus ; in  the  second  place  it  will 
have  taken  under  its  care  a convent  school,  whose  purpose,  equally  avowed,  is  to  withdraw  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  guls  from  tlus  model  school,  and  to  render  it,  so  far  as  girls  ai-e  concerned,  a purely  Protestant 
i^titiition,  to  Ais  convent  school  it  will  he  making  annual  giante  of  public  money  to  enable  the  nuns 
to  .^orcl  to  these  girls  an  education  which  is  actually  inferior  to  that  given  at  good  National  schools  of  the 
ordmai-y  type,  and  wluch  ought,  a fortiori,  to  be  far  inferior  to  that  provided  at  the  model  school ; and  iu  the 
place,  to  complete  the  process  of  Protestantizing  the  model  school,  it  will,  beyond  a doubt,  continue 
ite  aid  to  a school  which,  m its  proposed  foi-m,  will  do  for  boys  all  tliat  the  convent  school  already  does  for  the 
^rls  It  ap^i-s  to  me  that  tlus  course  of  action  entails  all  the  possible  evils  without  securing  the  possible 
beuehts  of  a denou^tion^  system.  It  is  neither  economical  nor  efficient ; it  pi-omotra  not  healthy  competition 
but  sectarian  nv^'  ; it  is  neither  conciliatory  nor  impai-tiaL  If  it  is  intended  that  the  members  of  the 
opposite  creeds  ^ould  he  kept  separate,  let  the  purpose  be  avowed,  and  tlie  fiction  of  a mixed  model  school 
be  abolished.  If  it  is  desu-ed  to  maintain  at  the  pubHc  cost  two  or  three  model  schools  in  one  smaU  town 
let  them  at  le^t  be  placed  on  an  even  footing  and  share  equally  in  the  State  subsidy.  If  economy  is  to  be 
imregarded,  let  the  money  at  any  rate  be  spent  so  as  to  secure  equal  efficiency  in  the  rival  schools.  If  the 
attempt  to  smoothe  down  the  asperity  of  religious  animosities  by  blending  the  school-life  of  Pi-otestant  and 
Oatliolic  is  to  be  given  up,  let  no  possible  charge  of  favouritism  embitter  stOl  more  the  passions  which  ai-e 
already  sufficiently  keen. 

516.  As  it  stands,  the  action  taken  in  this  matter  by  the  administrators  of  a mixed  and  non-sectarian  system 
ot  education  forms  a tale  of  self-conti-adiction  throughout.  ^ 


Section  X. — Schooi^  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 

517.  The  Qiristian  Brothei-s  ai-e  abody  of  men  boimd  together  by  monastic  vows,  and  existing  for  the  special 
purjTOse  educatmg  boys,  particularly  poor  boys,  aceoiding  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  CathoHc  religion 
^atis.  ihc  mstitute  wa.s  established  ia  the  year  1802,  when  the  first  school  of  the  Brothers  was  opened  to 
Wateriord.  Since  that  date  them  schools  have  largely  iaci-eased  in  number,  especially  duiing  the  last  twenty 
^ais,  OT  thereabouts.  In  1851,  the  school  at  Armagh  was  established,  and  towards  the  close  of  1866  the  first 
Uiristifm  Brothei-s  school  m Belfast  was  opened,  in  Barrack-street.  This  was  shortly  foUowed  by  a second  in 
JJonegal^treet.  These  three  are  the  only  schools  of  tliis  chai-acter  wthin  tlie  limits  of  my  district 

518.  'Iffie  fundamental  piinciples  of  the  institute  are  compi-ised  in  the  above  statement  of  the  purpose  for  which 
It  -was  called  into  being,  These  principles  are  that  the  Brothers  should  devote  themselves  to  the  iustruction  of 
poor  boys  especially,  that  they  shoiUd  instinct  them  gratis,  and  that  they  should  above  all  thinos  iustruetthem 
m piety  and  rdigion.  Poverty  on  part  of  the  children,  renunciation  of  emoluments  by  the  Brothers,  and  an 
expressly  religious  aim  in  the  teaching,  are  the  leading  features  of  the  scheme. 

619  In  its  inception  the  institute  was  intended  to  copewiththemassof  ignorance  among  the  Roman  Cathohe 
poor,  brought  about  through  the  operation  of  the  Penal  Laws,  under  which  insti-uction  by  Roman  Catholic 
teiwhers  hail  been  prohibited.  The  opportunity  afforded  by  the  abrogation  of  the  Penal  La-ws  opened  up  a wide 
Held  ot  labour,  upon  which  the  Christian  Brothei-s  were  not  slow  to  enter.  Poverty  and  ignorance  met  them  on 

2 H 2 
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every  hand,  and  there  was  not  a Roman  Catholic  district  in  Ireland  where  such  services  as  theirs  were  not 

’^’^52^*^^But''the  tleveb  of  the  National  system  of  educationhas  entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  country  in  this 

resnect.  It  can  no  longer  be  truly  said  that  the  poor  of  Irelaaid  are  in  need  of  the  means  of  education.  Better 
schools  and  a better  attendance  at  tlie  schools  are  needed  indeed ; but  so  far  as  my  opportunities  have  enabled  me 
to  iiidae  no  child  however  poor  is  without  the  means  of  obtaining  near  at  hand  at  least  a tolerable  instruction 
in  the  iTidiments  of  secular  knowledge.  Thus  the  raison  d’etre  of  tlie  Christian  Brothers  Institute  no  longer 
exists  and  Avith  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Brotliers  schools  has  b^n 
modified  likewise.  The  position  which  these  schools  now  occupy  may  be  gatheiod  from  the  fact  to  which  i 
have  already  adverted  of  their  great  increase  in  number  in  recent  years,  during  tlie  period  when  the  absolute 
deficiency  of  primary  schools  has  been  least,  and  when  indeed  schools  are  rather  too  many  than  too  few.  In 
short  the  Christian  Brothei-s’  schools  are  now  livals  to  the  schools  of  the  National  Board,  and  not  supple- 

flrasequence  tlie  Brothei-s  no  longer  adhere  strictly  to  the  condition  of  poverty,  which  their  rules  pre- 
scribe in  the  choice  of  their  pupds,  but  on  tlie  contrary  in  Belfast  their  am  is  rather  to  attract  the  sons  of  tho 
better  class  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population.  It  is  well  known  that  the  model  schools  of  the  National  Board  are 
the  obiect  of  vigorous  and  persistent  attack  on  tlie  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  In  some  pkees  the 
Catholic  chUdren  have  been  almost  entirely  withdi-aivn  from  the  model  schools  in  obedience  to  directions  from 
the  altar  ; in  Belfast  the  number  is  being  rapidly  reduced  to  an  msigmficant  proportion.  It  is  the  special  am 
of  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Belfast  to  receive  those  boys  who  would  otherwse  probably  attend  the  model 
school  • these  are  usually  of  a higher  social  grade  than  the  piipDs  of  an  ordinary  National  school  In  no  schoo  s 
that  I visited  was  there  less  appearance  of  poverty  among  the  boys  than  in  the  two  Christian  Brothei-s  scliools 
at  Belfast  How  far  the  Brothers  have  been  successful  in  withdi-awing  boys  by  the  aid  of  the  priests  from  the 
model  school,  may  be  inferred  from  the  specimen  drafts  wMch  I examined  in  tlie  highest  room  of  the  Barrack- 
street  school;  out  of  thirty-five  boys  whom  I examined  in  that  room,  17,  or  all  but  one-half,  had  been  pupils  at 

The  Brothers  ^'^bS^^^ht^riready  mentioned  that  in  this  very  same  street,  and  within  a few  steps  only  from  the  door  of  these 
1,0  looser  sock  schools,  stand  the  Ban-ack-street  Ragged  schools,  containing  amid  a large  preponderance  of  Protestants,  a 
the  poorest  considerable  minoiity  of  Catholics  of  the  poorest  class.  If  poverty  were  still  made  a paramomt  condition,  these 
and  not  the  model  school  boys  should  have  the  fii-st  claim  on  the  Brothei-s.  But  it  is  not  so.  The  ragged  Arabs  of 
Belfast  are  free  to  attend  this  exclusively  Protestant  school,  whore  there  is  no  guarantee  for  religious  liberty 
bevond  the  good  sense  of  the  laches  who  manage  it,  and  of  the  teachers  whom  they  employ.  The  Catholic 
U'urqeoisie  on  the  conti-ary,  who  can  avail  themselves  of  a model  school  managed  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
relicdous  equality,  officered  by  teachers  of  all  denominations,  and  superintended  by  a district  Inspector  who  is 
himlelf  a Catholic,  are  subjected  to  such  a pressure  from  tlieir  spiritual  advisers  that  they  have  almost  all 
vacated  their  places  in  the  model  school,  and  are  filling,  to  the  exclusion  of  tlie  poor,  the  walls  of  the  schools 
of  the  Christian  Brothei-s.  , , m ^-n  n x 

523  But  it  may  be  asked,  if  the  Brothers  no  longer  insist  upon  the  condition  of  poverty,  do  they  still  adhere  to 
their  principle  of  affording  instruction  gratis  ? Would  it  not  be  a monstrous  perversion  of  chanty  to  relieve  the 
TCspecteble  shopkeepers  of  Belfast  from  their  UabOity  to  pay  for  their  cliildren’s  education?  The  plan  ^owed  was 
explained  to  me  to  be  this— when  the  Brerthers  are  to  be  introduced  to  a fresh  school,  funds  are  m the  first  place 
raised  by  the  local  clergy,  for  providing  suitable  buUdings,  both  for  the  housing  of  the  Brothers  and  for  the 
school  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  fiuiher  guarantees  a cei-tain  annual  income  for  their  support,  and  the  amount 
is  raised  by  the  priests  from  their  several  congregations  by  means  of  collections  m tlieir  churche.s.  An  account 
is  kept  of  the  sums  contributed  by  the  vaxious  subscribers,  and  this  list  is,  to  some  extent,  a sort  of  school  list, 
that  is  to  say,  a parent  who  has  or  who  expects  to  have  a son  in  the  schools,  subscribes  in  church  according  to 
his  means,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  establishment.  In  school,  the  only  charge  the 
Brothersmakeisoneofone  penny  a head  weekly,  andtheamoiint  produced  by  this  capitationfee  is  expended  strictly 
on  the  school  itself,  in  providing  materials,  pictures,  emblems,  and  for  various  incidental  expenses,  repairs,  kc. 
Thus  the  principle  of  gratuitous  teaching  is  maintained  so  far  as  regards  fees  contributed  in  school,  the  teaching 
hem<r  gratuitous,  however,  not  in  the  sense  that  the  boys  pay  nothing,  but  m the  sense  that  their  pence  are 
expended  by  the  Brothers  for  their  benefit.  But  it  will  be  seen  that  this  penny  a week  does  not  represent  the 
real  expense  to  the  pai-ent,  or  at  least  it  only  does  so  in  some  imitances,  for  I do  not  mean  to  ^y  that  there  are 
no  poor  boys  admitted,  especially  in  the  Donegall-street  schools.  The  rest  of  the  expense  falls  on  the  parents 
as  members  of  certain  congregations,  -though  no  doubt  others  who  are  not  parents  contribute  also. 

524.  The  Christian  Brotheis  in  Belfast,  then,  are  a sort  of  lower-middle-class  school  corjjoration,  founded  on 
strictly  Catholic  and  religious  principles,  in  competition  with  the  National  Board  of  Education,  and  under  the 
dii-ect  and  active  patronage  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Theii-  competition  affects  not  the  model  school  only,  but 
E?maTcatho  all  the  National  schools  under  Catholic  management  as  weU.  The  masters  of  Catholic  National  schools  with 
lie  UatloBal  one  voice  complain  that  the  Chi-istian  Brothers  draw  off  from  the  whole  town  the  boys  -who  formed  their  best  and 
Bchouls.  most  remunerative  pupOs,  and  they  exclaim  against  the  hardship  to  which  they  are  subjected,  when  through  no 

fault  of  their  own  their  schools  are  reduced,  and  their  fees  rendered  less  productive,  by  a competition  which 
they  are  not  equal  to  encounter.  - , 

The  Brothers  625.  In  Armagh,  where  there  is  no  model  school,  the  case  is  different.  The  boys  in  the  Christian  Brothera 
at  Armagh.  school  there  are  mainly  of  the  oi-dinary  National  school  type ; but  still  tlie  effect  of  the  competition  between  it 
and  the  Roman  CathoHc  National  school  for  boys  is,  that  the  latter  is  in  a miserably  impovci-ishcd  and  ill- 
i-egulated  condition.  There  is  the  same  preference  shown  by  the  clergy  towards  tlie  Brotheis  over  tiie  National 
teacher,  and  the  same  inability  on  the  part  of  tlie  latter  to  hold  his  own  against  theia-  partiality. 

Bgyspassto  526.  What  might  be  the  preference  of  the  parenteifthey  exercised  an  independent  choice  between  a Christian 
andfro  between  Brothers’  school  and  an  ordinary  National  school  under  the  management  of  a pi-iest,  Iliad  not  sufficient  means  of 
tlie  Brothers’  judging  positively.  At  Armagh  boys  are  represented  as  passing  frequently  backwai-ds  and  forwards  from  the  one 
tbna?8chooL  school  to  the  Other,  as  though  it  were  matter  of  indifference  to  them  which  school  they  attended.  The  master 
of  the  National  school  told  me  that  boys  were  constantly  coming  to  him  with  a reading  book  of  the  Christian 
Brothers’  series,  and  were  puzzled  to  find  that  tiicy  might  not  use  it  tlicre.  He  had  one  of  those  books  in  his 
desk  which  he  had  taken  from  a boy  on  the  day  of  my  visit.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  here  the  parents, 
through  ignorance  and  indifference,  have  really  very  little  preference  in  the  matter.  That  thc  Bclfast  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  are  extremclj’’  popular  I do  not  doubt,  and  numerous  applicants  for  admission  are  being  con- 
tinually refusetl  for  want  of  room;  but  I do  not  beUeve  that  the  pai-ents,  as  a body,  find  luiytliing  to  object  to 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  National  schools,  and  any  apparent  preference  tlioy  may  show  for  tho  schools  of  tJio 
brothers  is  due  partly  to  the  expressed  predilections  of  their  priests,  and  partly,  in  the  case  of  poor  parents,  to 
the  professedly  gratuitous  character  of  the  instruction.  If  there  is  any  further  motive  whicli  influences  them 
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in  favour  of  the  brothers  it  is  one  which  arises  from  the  attraction  presented  by  lives  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice,  and  from  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  the  brothers  throw  into  their  work. 

527.  The  immediate  superintendence  both  of  the  house  in  which  the  brothei-s  live  together,  and  of  their  schools, 
is  committed  to  a “ Brother  Director.”  In  the  two  communities  which  I visited  lie  Brotlier  Directors  were 
men  of  middle  age,  or  past  middle  age ; the  other  brothers  were  all  young  men,  some  of  them  vei-y  yoxmg.  In 
Belfast  the  commimity  consists  of  ten  brothers,  besides  an  occasional  supernumerary  in  his  novitiate.  Six  are 
attached  to  the  Donegall-street  schools,  three  to  those  in  Barrack-street,  and  the  Brother  Dii-ector  visits  both 
schools  alike.  In  Armagh  there  are  two  Brothers  besides  the  Director. 

528.  I was  i-eadily  admitted  to  all  three  schools,  and  permitted  to  examine  the  boys  at  my  will.  Accordingly,  I 
spent  tliree  days  in  examining  the  Donegall-street  schools,  which  ai-e  the  largest,  and  in  which  I examined 
specimen  drafts  of  boys  throughout  the  vaiious  divisions ; I also  spent  one  day  in  examining  tire  highest  room 
at  BaiTack-street,  and  one  day  at  the  Armagh  school. 

529.  I append  a summary  record  of  the  examinations,  showing  the  per-centage  of  marks  gained  by  the  varioirs 
classes  in  some  of  the  leading  subjects.  The  Reading  Books  referred  to  are,  of  course,  those  of  the  Christian 
Brotliers’  series.  In  Belfast  the  highest  development  is  attained  in  the  Barrack-street  schools,  which  are  more 
particularly  the  rivals  of  the  model  school,  and  in  which  the  boys  are,  on  the  whole,  of  a higher  social  gi'ade 
than  at  Donegall-street.  The  Armagh  school  is  throughout  inferior  to  both  the  Belfast  schools,  both  socially 
and  educationally. 


Read)'  permis- 
sion tooxamine 
granted. 


Donegall-steeet  Schools. 


Donegall- 
street  sehools. 


Taught  by  Six  Brothei-s.  On  Roll,  566.  Present,  513. 


Namber 

1 

Por-centage  Marks  in— 

Wiiting. 

amined. 

Ago. 

Read- 

1st  Rooji. 

On  roll,  203.  ) 

(a.)  Highest  draft  in  1st  Book, 

12 

S 

54 

Present,  177.  }■ 

(6)  „ „ Sequel,  . 

12 

S 

61 

(e.)  „ „ 2nd  Book  (monitors). 

14 

51 

65 

iSimple  rules),  .... 

Copybooks  ikir 

2nd  Room. 

(a.)  Class  in  Sequel 

18 

60 

({>.)  Lower  draft  in  2nd  Book,  . 

(c)  Upper  ,.  „ (monitors),. 

12 

95 

65 

84  (simple  rules),  .... 

) fair. 

3nn  Roojt, 

On  roll,  126.  •) 

One  Brother.  | 

(a.)  Highest  draft  in  2nd  Book, 

26 

lOi 

66 

) Copybooks) 

_ 

(6.)  1,  „ 3rd  Book  (monitors). 

,b 

70  (compound  rules),  . 

Good. 

j)  good.  ) 1 

On  roll,  102.  ) 

(o.)  Lowest  desk  in  3rd  Book,  . 

12 

61 

l)  Copybooks  ( 

Bad. 

(e.)  Highest  „ 4th  Book  (momtors), 

131 

80 

81  (comp,  rules  and  simple  propn.), 

1)  good.  (| 

In  English  grammar  the  results  were  generally  unsatisfactory — even  in  the  highest  monitors’  class  they  were 
only  tolerably  good. 


Barrack-steeet  Schools. 

Taught  by  Three  Brothers.  On  Roll,  388.  Present,  339. 

1ST  Room.— On  roll,  1351  present,  121.— Some  in  2nd  Book  (monitors);  majority  in  Sequel  and  1st  Book,  as  in  1st : 


Barrack- 
street  schools^ 


. at  Donegall-street. 


2SD  Room.— On  roll,  124  ; present,  107. — In  2nd  Book,  except  S3  in  3rd  Book,  from  whom  monitors  are  sopplied.  This  covers  2nd  and  3rd 


ROOM. 

C1.ASS. 

Nnmbcr 

aminod. 

1 Fcr-ceotage  kfarka  in — | 

Dictation. 

Read- 

1 Aiithmetie.  1 

3BO  Room.  I 
On  roll,  125.  ) 

One  Brother,  i 

(0.)  Lower  draft  in  3rd  Book, 

(6.)  Middle 

(c.)  Head  boys  (4th  Book  monitors),  . 

;; 

91 

10? 

13 

46 

73 

68  (simple  and  compound  rules), 

53  (compound  rules  and  proportion),  . 

69  (proportion, practlce,Tulgar  inactions) 

Bad. 

Fairly  good. 
Good. 

English  grammar  in  the  two  lower  drafts  was  backward.  Wiiting  good  throughout. 

The  Pourth  Book  monitors  a veiy  intelligent  class  : their  test  in  ai-ithmetic  exceptionally  hard. 


AiuLkGH  School.  Armagb 

Taught  by  Two  Brothers.  On  Roll,  309.  Present,  186.  school. 


Dictation  was  poor  in  the  head  class,  bad  in  the  next.  English  grammar  bad,  except  in  the  case  of  a few 
boys  out  of  the  head  class.  Copybooks  only  good  in  the  head  class. 

530.  Tlicre  are  two  features  in  these  records  which  stand  out  in  conti-ast  with  the  schools  of  the  National  Board  Two  noticeaUe 
—the  smallness  of  tlie  number  of  teachers  for  so  large  a number  of  boys,  and,  in  Belfast  at  least,  the  regularity  features. 
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•with  -whieh.  the  boys  attend.  The  one  is  a source  of  •weakness,  the  other  of  strength,  -whioh  do  much  to  com- 
plicate the  comparison  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  -with  those  of  the  National  Board.  The  advantage 
gained  by  an  attendance  of  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  •whole  number  of  boys  ou  the  roll  is  one  which  every 
National  school  may  well  envy,  though  -without  much  hope  of  rivalling  it.  So  strong  is  the  position  of 
the  Brathei-s  in  Belfast  that  they  can  afford  to  expel  irregular  boys,  and  their  practice  is,  their  schools  being 
perfectly  full,  to  regard  a boy’s  place  as  ipso/acto  vacant  S he  is  long  absent  -without  cause.  Not  only,  there- 
fore, do  the  brothers  attract  boys  of  a social  class  -which  is  best  able  to  supply  satisfactory  pupUs,  but  of  these 
too  they  reject  all  the  incorrigibles ; -\vhat  they  retain  is  the  de  la  crSine. 

531.  On  the  other  hand,  a very  large  number  of  boys  is  confided  to  the  tui'tion  of  a single  brother — a far  larger 
number,  in  fact,  than  any  one  man  can  pei-sonally  attend  to.  It  becomes  essential  to  make  -the  inost  of  his 
labour’s.  Some  subjects  eon  be  taught  to  tire  boys  e?4  masse,  others  cannot.  For  all  lessons  given  en  masse  the 
single  brother  is  sufficiont ; for  all  the  rest  he  must  depend  lai-gely  upon  yoruig  boys  acting  as  monitor's. 
Reading  and  -writing  alone  require  no  subdivision  of  the  scliolai-s,  and  accordingly,  I find  that  in  the  Belfast 
schools  reading  and  witing  ar-e  botlr  taught  -with  marked  success.  In  reading,  the  method  pursued  is  this. 
The  boys  are  massed  together  to  the  number,  perhaps,  of  one  hundred ; the  brother  stands  before 
them  and  explains  the  whole  lesson  to  them,  points  out  where  an  emphasis  should  be  laid,  warns 
them  against  the  misprommeiations  of  their  brogue,  and  i-eads  the  passage  out  to  them  in  a manner 
for  them  to  mutate.  Ha^-ing  thus  familiarized  them  -with  the  whole  lesson,  he  begins  again,  reads  a 
sentence  or  a clause  to  them,  aud  they  repeat  it  in  chorus  after  him.  If  anything  does  not  please  him  in 
their  tone  or  pronunciation  he  calls  attention  to  it,  aud  the  clause  is  repeated  till  it  i,s  done  -to  his  satisfaction. 
The  effect  of  tliis  elaborate  mode  of  instruction  is  shown  in  the  clearer  and  more  outspoken  reading  of  the  boys. 
In  the  writing,  cleanliness  aud  neatness  were  everywhere  remarkable.  This  is,  perhaps,  only  one  phase  of  the 
universal  oi-der  and  regularity  which  peiwades  the  Christian  Brothei-s’  schools.  But  in  arithmetic,  iu  which 
the  powei-s  of  different  boys  vaiy  greatly,  tliere  are  -wide  divergencies  in  the  sevei-al  rooms,  and  in  English 
grammar,  -which  needs  a good  deal  of  individual  explanation  and  questioning,  the  effect  on  the  whole  was  un- 
satisfactoiy.  It  is  unavoidable  that  a gi-eat  deal  of  a boy’s  arithmetical  Icno-wledgc  will  be  gained  by  simply 
working  out  exam2)les  under  the  eye  of  another  boy  only  just  a class  above  him  in  general  attainments.  In 
every  case  the  monitoi-s  of  the  several  rooms  were  decidedly  iu  advance  of  the  rest,  and  they  of  course  receive 
their  teaching  from  the  brother  himself. 

532.  Compai-iug  these  schools  with  the  National  schools,  then,  I find  what  might  bo  expected,  that  while  the 
monitor’s  in  each  room,  and  the  liead  boys  generally,  are  in  a condition  that  would  do  high  credit  to  any 
National  school,  there  ai-e  inequalities  among  the  different  classes  such  as  -\vould  be  smoothed  down  in  a school 
adequately  officered.  For  instance,  tlie  highest  class  in  the  second  room  at  Donegall-sti’cet  school,  average  age 
under  10  years,  is  far  superior  to  the  lowest  class  in  the  fouith  room,  aged  llj  year’s.  The  fir’St  is  in  a 
foru'ard  state,  the  latter  baekwurd.  Moreover,  the  Belfast  schools,  being  of  recent  orgarrrzatiou,  have  as  yet 
scarcely  reached  tlieir  uoi-mal  condition,  and  ou  tliis  account  allowances  and  resei’vatious  have  to  be  made,  which 
forbid  an  unqualified  j udgment  on  the  merits  of  what  I saw.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  wliat  is 
creditable  may  have  been  mainly  due  to  the  model  school  and  other  schools  from  which  the  boys  have  been 
dra'wn,  nor  how  much  of  the  unevenness  now  noticeable  may  disappear  in  process  of  time. 

533.  These  r^emarks  do  not  ajrply  to  the  Armagh  school,  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1861,  but  which 
is  by  no  means  on  a par  -with  a good  National  school. 

53-1.  To  counteract  as  far  as  possible  the  disadvantages  of  a small  teaohing.staff,  the  Brothers  adopt  a strictness 
of  discipline  and  order  which  gives  them  a remarkable  pio-wer  of  supervision  over  tbe  whole  of  their  pupils.  To 
a stranger  who  might  not  be  accustomed  to  the  regularity  of  a good  school,  the  pirecision  -with  which  every- 
thing is  canied  on  at  the  Belfast  schools  of  the  Christian  Bi’othei’s  would  be  Mmost  startling.  Imagine  a 
large,  airy  room,  -with  some  dozen  of  parallel  desks,  a raised  dais  at  the  end  for  the  Brother,  above  wliicb, 
against  the  wall,  stands  an  image  of  the  Yirgin,  with  a few  flowers  and  other  emblems.  Tbe  walls  of  the 
room  are  hung  partly  -with  maps,  partly  -with  Fi’ench  prints  of  scenes  from  the  New  Testament.  A lesson  is 
proceeding  (say)  in  geography,  and  the  boys  are  standing  in  ten  or  more  small  semicircles  against  three  sides 
of  the  room,  each  set  engaged  upon  a map,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a monitor.  The  Brother,  in  long,  black 
stole  and  cmciform  cap,  passes  from  groiip  to  gi’oup,  aiding  and  explaining,  and  seeing  that  all  are  at  their 
work.  The  desks  being  completely  emptied,  he  is  able  from  any  point  in  tbe  room  to  command  a -view  of  all 
the  gi-oups.  The  lesson  is  going  busily  forward,  when  the  clock  sti-ikes  one  of  the  hours.  Instantly,  without 
even  a hint  or  a sign  from  -the  Brother  or  monitor,  every  boy  has  turned  towards  the  image  of  the  Virgin ; in 
reverent  attitude,  "with  hands  closed  and  eyes  shut,  he  says  a short  prayer,  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and 
turns  to  his  geography  again.  In  a few  seconds  all  is  going  on  as  before.  Soon  the  time  allotted  to  this 
lesson  is  over,  the  Brother  mounts  the  dais,  and  by  aslight  “ click”  made  -witli  a small  wooden  instrument, 
which  -would  be  inaudible  in  a noisy  room,  signifies  that  a change  is  to  be  made.  The  groups  at  once  fall  back 
into  a line  against  the  -wall ; there  is  perfect  silence,  and  every  boy  watches  the  little  wooden  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  brother  for  the  next  sign.  At  a gesture  -with  this  the  boys  from  each  side  of  the  room  glide 
almost  noiselessly  into  their  desks,  for  eacli  groujj  has  been  stationed  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  to  the  desk 
to  which  it  belongs.  At  another  sign  they  take  their  seats,  and  again  wait.  At  the  next  every  copybook  is 
out  and  opened.  At  the  next  the  Ud  of  every  inkstand  is  thi-own  back  with  a sound  like  the  discharge  of  a 
percussion  cap,  so  simultaneous  is  it.  Then  each  boy  proceeds  to  wite  Ills  copy,  aud  the  Brother  again  betakes 
himself  to  his  labour  of  supervision  and  direction,  During  the  whole  time  occupied  iu  writing  the  copy  not  a 
word  is  uttered  by  any  boy.  I have  seen  many  National  schools  whieh  are  models  of  good  order,  but  iu  none 
bave  I -witnessed  sudi  a soldierlike  2)recision.  of  discipline  as  is  attained  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  in  Belfast. 

535,  It  is  indeed  msmifest  that  without  such  regularity  and  order  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  these  schools 
to  produce  results  at  all  comparable  with  those  attained  in  a good  National  school.  The  Brother  is  a more 
cultivated  man  than  the  average  National  schoolmaster.  He  has  been  ti-aiued  to  his  work,  and  is  familiar  -with 
the  approved  methods  of  teaching.  But  unless  he  had  the  power  of  constantly  and  almost  simiiltaneously 
supervising  the  work  of  all  his  monitors,  his  labours  would  be  in  vain  with  so  large  a number  of  boys.  By  tbe 
system  the  Brothers  adopt  he  is  able  to  make  himself  almost  ubiquitous  in  his  room,  aud  even  if  ho  cannot 
always  correct  a monitor  for  false  teaching,  he  at  least  can  secure  one  thing,  and  that  ho  does  secure,  namely, 
that  the  -teaching,  be  it  false  or  true,  shall  go  on,  and  no  time  be  spent  in  idleness. 

636.  In  their  moral  aspect,  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  appear  to  meto  have  a tendency  which  is  the  very 
reverse  of  that  which  may  be  traced  in  the  National  system.  The  perfection  of  demeanour  which  characterizes 
the  boys,  the  complete  ascendancy  whieh  the  Brothers  exercise  over  their  minds,  -without,  so  foi’  a.s  I could 
observe,  any  sign  of  harshness,  tho  suppression  of  tlie  wonted  symptoms  of  boyish  playfulness  under  a religious 
seriousness  rarely  developed  at  so  early  an  age,  are  parts  of  a system  which  may  be  admirably  adajrted  to  make 
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true  and  earnest  adherents  of  the  Church,  biit  is  opposed  to  the  formation  of  that  robustness  and  inde- 
pendence of  character  ■which  a method  of  gi-eater  freedom  tends  to  promote.  In  this  respect  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  the  Nuns  are  entirely  at  one.  Both  rely  upon  the  sentiment  of  personal  attachment  on  the  part 
of  their  pupOs,  and  produce  a docility  and  submissiveness  elsewhere  unknown.  But  the  opportunities  which 
the  National  school  in  its  wider  scope  affords  to  a boy  of  forming  for  himself  a tolerant  judgment  of  what  he 
sees  in  the  world  are  shut  out  here,  and  he  leama  to  take  no  step  except  in  leading-strings. 

5 37.  The  perfection  to  which  the  discipline  of  the  Belfast  schools  has  been  brought  was  sti'ongly  impressed  upon 
me  by  a scene  which  I witnessed  in  the  Fourth  Room  at  Donegall-street.  Hearing  a chorus  of  voices  in  it,  I 
looked  in  to  see  what  it  might  mean.  It  was  a time  devoted  to  religious  exercises,  and  the  Brother  had  left  the 
boys,  about  100  in  number,  to  perform  their  devotions  in  his  absence.  I came  in  unobserved,  for  the  faces  of  all 
the  boys  were  turned  from  me  towards  the  image  of  the  Vii^in.  All  were  kneeling  on  the  forms,  with  clasped 
hands,  and  with  the  appearance  of  earnest  devotion.  One  boy,  as  leader,  was  saying  a jjrayer  clause  by  clause,  and 
the  rest  were  repeating  it  after  him.  I watched  them  for  some  time,  and  looked  miuutdy  to  notice  the  demeanour 
of  individual  boys ; everyone  seemed  to  be  taking  his  part,  there  was  absolute  uniformity,  and  no  one  that  I 
could  see  was  wanting  in  attention  or  apparent  earnestness.  I was  told  that  the  Brother  could  leave  them  thus 
with  entire  confidence,  that  they  would  perform  the  service  with  exactly  the  same  regularity  as  if  he  were 
present.  I am  sure  it  is  trae  that  he  could. 


Section  XI. — Conclusions. 

538.  I have  now  passed  in  review  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  buthowinadequately  I am  painfully  conscious,  the  Practical  con- 
phenomena  which  met  me  in  different  dii-ections  during  the  progress  of  my  inquiries.  I propose  in  conclusion  elusions  to  be 
to  gather  together  the  practical  inferences  which  appear  to  me  to  flow  from  them,  and  so  far  as  I may  venture  to 

do  so  -without  presumption,  to  indicate  the  measures  "which  have  occurred  to  my  mind  as  desirable  or  necessary 
for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  for  which  the  Commission  was  issued. 

539.  Two  primary  objects  are  tobe  kept  in  "view  in  dealing -with  thedifficult  subject  inhand,  the  one  political,  the  Two  primar7 
other  educational.  It  is  desirable  to  allay  existing  animosities,  and  to  avoid  giving  new  causes  of  offence  and  objects— one 
estrangement  between  members  of  conflicting  religious  creeds ; and  secondly,  the  flim  must  be  to  secure  the  best 

possible  education  for  the  people,  at  the  smallest  cost  to  the  State.  The  two  pi-oblems  are  distinct,  and  each  of  tional. 
the  highest  importance.  The  solution  of  the  one  depends  upon  the  method  piu"sued  in  dealing  -with  what  is 
called  the  religious  difficulty : the  other  is  a matter  of  administration  in  detail.  Nevertheless,  easily  distinguishable 
as  the  two  mattei-s  are  in  theii-  eliai-acter  and  purpose,  they  have  a powerful  reciprocal  influence,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  exhaust  the  consideration  of  the  one  without  continual  reference  -to  the  other.  The  solution  of 
each  is  cliecked  and  limited  at  every  stage  by  parallel  considerations  on  tbe  other  side. 

540.  The  controvei-sy  about  the  religious  difficulty  is  uarro-wed  to  this  issue — shall  the  National  schools  be  non-  The  political 
sectarian  or  denominationall  The  Protestant  managers  of  National  schools  almost  unanimously  support  the  non-  question  turns 
sectarian  or  mixed  system ; the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  with  similar  unanimity  ask  for  the  right  to  educate 

their  chUdren  in  separate  schools,  free  from  restrictions  concerning  religious  emblems  and  observances.  The  ^ 

kind  of  denominationalism  they  ask  for  is  such  as  would  make  the  attendance  of  Protestant  children  at  their-  tariau  or  a de- 
soliools  at  all  times  impossible.  As  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Dorrian,  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Do-wn  and  Connor  nominational 
expressed  it  to  me,  they  require  that  even  secular  instruction  should  be  imbued  throughout  with  an  “aroma”  of 
Catholicism.  The  religious  element  would  be  as  prominent,  the  dogmatic  teaching  as  direct,  and  the  religious 
observances  as  frequent  as  they  now  are  in  the  schools  of  the  Chi-istian  Brothers.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  a conscience 
clause  in  such  a case.  No  conscience  clause  could  possibly  be  framed  which  would  satisfy  the  minds  of  a Pro- 
testant minority.  The  experience  of  the  National  Board  has  proved  that  a relaxation  of  the  rules  now  enforced 
in  support  of  the  mixed  system  would  be  a measure  running  counter  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  for  the  most 
stringent  rule  of  all,  which  requires  the  complete  r’emoval  from  the  room  of  children  of  the  opposite  creed  to 
that  of  the  teacher  diu-ing  religious  instruction,  has  only  been  reached  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  To 
descend  from  this  to  a mei'e  conscience  clause  would  be  to  sacrifice  the  mixed  system  entirely.  The  choice  then 
is  between  the  existing  system  or  some  modification  of  it,  and  a system  of  complete  denominational  separation. 

541.  In  support,  of  theii-  views  of  the  question,  the  priests  ai-gue  thus  : they  say  “ You  in  England  have  a deno-  Argument  of 
minational  system  supported  by  public  gi'ants ; if  that  system  is  good  for  you,  why  is  it  not  good  for  us?  "Why  is  fj'e  Roman 
Ireland  treated  difterently  in  this  matter  from  England?  TVe,  the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  representing  i,jgra?clrv  de- 
the  vast  majority  of  the  people,  ask  to  have  the  English  principle  in  education  extended  to  us,  and  why  is  it  duced  from 
not  granted  ?”  And  the  implied  answer  is  that  the  existing  system  is  due  to  tlrat  Protestant  ascendancy  which  practice  in 
has  so  long  crushed  the  liberties  of  Ireland.  At  fir-st  sight  this  is  a plausible  representation  of  a hardship,  which  England. 

it  would  be  consistent  -with  the  newly  inaugurated  policy  of  the  country  in  Irish  Government  to  alleiiate.  But  its  fallacious- 
a moment’s  consideration  exposes  the  utter  absence  of  parallelism  between  tbe  two  eases.  Education  in  no^s  when 
England  is  eaiTied  on  by  a process  which,  in  its  chaotic  diver'sity  and  turevenuess,  displays  the  natural  product  npphMto  Stale 
of  the  nation’s  gr•o^^■th ; schools  exist  or  do  not  exist,  ar-e  efficient  or  bad,  accorxling  to  tbe  zeal  or  supiuerress  of 
independent  individuals  and  communities ; the  sehoolsareemphaticallytheproperty  of  the  people  as  cbstingiiished 
from  the  Government,  and  only  in  recent  years  lias  it  seemed  good  to  Parliament  to  extend  to  such  of 
them  as  comply  with  its  conditions  the  benefits  of  inspection  and  pecrmiaiy  grants,  the  latter  amounting  to 
about  one  third  par-t  of  the  annual  expense  of  a school’s  maintenance.  In  Ireland,  on  the  contrary  the  educa^ 
tional  system  is  tire  direct  creation  of  tlie  State,  maintained  almost  entirely  by  grants  from  the  public  purse. 

If  State  aid  were  withdrawn  in  England,  the  other  i-esources  of  the  schools  would  still  suffice  to  support  them, 

tlrough  in  diminished  efficiency;  if  the  same  thing  were  done  in  Ireland,  the  schools  could  not  exist  on  their  o-wn 

resoru-ces  for  a week.  Tlierefore  the  question  propounded  suggests  air  entirely  false  parallel,  in  that  it  assumes 

an  identity  and  ignores  a complete  diversity  of  circumstances.  To  avoid  a fallacy,  the  question  should  rather  be 

whether  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  Ireland  to  liai-e  a system  of  education  spontaneously  evolved  from  itself 

iis  we  have  in  England ; and  in  this  form  tlie  demand  is  one  which  a deplorable  but  irreversible  past  has 

lendered  it  impossible  to  grant.  The  fact  must  now  be  accepted  tliat  the  Irish  as  a people  apar-t  from  the 

Govcimmeut  have  not  what  tire  English  people  have,  and  what,  inasmuch  as  it  can  only  be  the  gr-o-wtli  of 

generations,  it  is  impossible  for  a Legislature  to  give.  In  default  of  a popular  system,  they  Irave  received  a State 

system,  which  is  an  utterly  different  thing ; aud  to  suppose  that  the  principles  of  Government  appbed  to  the  one 

ai-e  equally  suitable  or  oven  capable  of  adaptation  to  the  other,  is  an  assumption  wholly  gratuitous.  The  only  schools  Extent  to 

in  Ireland  which  arc  of  a character  at  all  analogous  to  tlie  aided  schools  in  England,  ai'e  the  uon-National  n-liich  tlie 

schools.  Such  of  the  convent  schools,  Chi-istian  Brothere’  schools,  and  Church  schools,  as  have  not  been  estab-  onnlogy  holds 

lished  merely  out  of  rivalry  to  the  National  system,  m.ay  be  allowed  to  be  the  genuine  product  of  the  national 
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life  in  Ireland.  The  analogy,  therefore,  of  England  is  good  to  this  extent  only,  namely  as  a ground  for  extending 
aid  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of  the  cost  to  denominational  schools,  mainly  siyipoi-tcd  from  other  sources ; 
furthermore  the  analogy  requires  tliat  such  aid  should  take  the  form  of  a payment  by  i-esults.  This  I tliink, 
suggest  a very  fair  subject  for  inquiry,  and  the  onus  may  reasonably  be  thrown  upon  the  supporters  of  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  to  ^ow  why  to  tlie  extent  of  tlie  analogy  the  principles  adopted  in  England 
should  not  be  admitted  there.  But  the  claim  put  forth  by  the  Irish  Homan  Catholic  hierarchy  is  to  the 
effect  that  tlie  State  should  directly,  and  at  its  own  sole  or  nearly  sole  cost,  support  exclusively  denominational 
schools  j and  for  this  claim  the  praxjtice  in  England  affords  not  the  slightest  support. 

643.  The  matter,  then,  resolves  itself  into  two  distinct  inquiries,  the  one  touching  National  schools,  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  absence  of  analogy  in  the  practice  in  England,  it  is  yet  desirable  on  grounds  of  public  utOity  that 
the  State  should  support  almost  at  its  sole  cost  an  exclusive  system  of  educationin  Ireland;  the  other  touching 
non-Natioual  schools,  whether  State  aid  should  be  accorded  to  denominational  schools  in  Ireland,  on  conditions 
analogous  to  those  allowed  in  England. 

543.  With  respect  to  National  schools — ^whether  vested  or  non-vested,  for  in  either  case  the  State  bears  the 
brunt  of  the  expense — the  question  appears  to  mo  to  turn  outii-ely  upon  the  view  taken  of  the  functions  which 
the  National  system  is  intended  to  discharge.  This  is  a consideration  which  in  England,  where  the  State  does  not 
take  the  initiative,  does  not  arise ; a private  iadirtdual  who  establishes  a school  to  be  supj)orted  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  the  locaKty  may  be  free  to  entertain  sectarian  or  proselytizing  objects  in  what  he  does ; the  originating 
motive  is  with  him,  and  not  with  the  State.  But  in  Ireland,  the  scheme  of  National  education  originated  with 
the  State,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  State  to  have  a regard  for  its  own  motives  in  taking  that  step.  Theproper 
ends  of  a system  of  State  education  are  simply  the  education  of  the  people ; no  collateral  objects  have  been  avowed 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  system,  but  on  the  contraiy  Parliament  recognised  the  extent  of  its  duties  by  taking  pre- 
cautions for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  State  funds  among  people  of  all  religious  creeds  promiscuously,  and 
by  defining  for  the  National  Commissioners  a position  of  complete  neutrality  in  matters  of  religion.  From  the  firat, 
then,  the  sole  and  proper  object  of  the  Irish  system  has  been  an  educational  one,  and  to  a misconception  or 
peiwersion  of  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  be  ascribed  the  present  attitude  of  the  Homan  Catholic  hierarchy.  In 
all  my  conversations  with  the  priests  there  was  always  this  fundamental  difference  between  our  respective 
points  of  view ; I regarded  the  object  of  the  system  to  be  to  afford  the  best  possible  education  to  the  largest 
number  of  the  people  at  the  least  cost  to  the  State ; all  other  objects  I i-egardecl  as  secondary  and  parasitic;  they 
on  tlie  other  hand  plainly  regsu-d  the  educational  objects  as  of  secoudaiy  moment,  and  interpret  the  primary  end 
to  be  the  promotion  of  fidelity  in  matters  of  religion.  Hence  tlieii-  violent  animosity  towards  the  model  schools  ; 
the  priest  is  not  paramount  there  as  he  is  in  his  non-vested  school ; the  child  there  learns  to  recognise  other  authority 
besides  that  of  the  priest,  and  in  this  way,  it  is  alleged,  the  sense  of  submission  to  spiritual  advisers  is  weakened. 
As  one  of  the  Belfast  priests  expressed  it  to  me,  children  learn  at  the  model  school  to  think  for  themselve.s,  “ and  ” 
said  he  “ we  don’t  want  our  people  to  think  for  themselves.”  No  comment  is  needed  on  the  depth  of  the 
meaning  which  these  words  convey.  They  contain  the  pith  of  the  whole  controveray. 

544.  Are  the  schools,  then,  for  the  clergy  or  for  the  people  1 If  for  the  clergy,  then  the  more  exclusive  the 
authority  of  the  clergy  within  them,  tlie  more  completely  -will  the  objects  of  the  system  be  reached.  But  if  they 
ai-e  for  the  people,  then  it  behoves  us  to  inquire  whether  the  people’s  interests  are  compatible  with  the  demands 
which  the  hierarchy  are  putting  forward.  I shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  efficiency  of  the  National  system  for  its 
own  proper  purposes  of  education  requires  not  only  that  the  schools  should  not  be  denominationalized,  but  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  render  them  moi-e  thoroughly  National  than  they  ever  have  been,  and  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  people  the  demands  of  the  Homan  Catholic  hierarchy  should  be  once  for  all  firmly  denied. 

545.  In  the  foregoing  pages  I have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  the  weak  points  as  they  appeared  to  me  in  the 

condition  of  the  National  schools.  They  may  be  summed  up  thus  : 

{a)  Many  of  the  school  buildings  are  totally  unfit  for  their  purpose. 

(b)  The  school  buildings  are  often  ba<lly  distribirted. 

(c)  There  are  far  too  many  small  schools  subdividing  the  work  which  a few  large  schools  could  do  more 

effectively. 

(fZ)  The  position  of  the  teachers  and  their  emoluments  are  depressed,  and  consequently  many  schools  are 
under  inferior  teachei-s. 

(e)  There  is  great  u-regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  children, 

54G.  To  meet  these  defects  the  aim  should  be  to  replace  numerous  weak  schools  by  a few  powerful  ones  under 
high-class  teachers.  The  effect  would  be  (a)  that  unsuitable  buildings  could  be  disposed  of  entirely ; (6)  that  a 
choice  of  sites  would  be  gained  for  central  schools  on  the  most  convenient  and  accessible  spots;  (c)  that  a great 
waste  of  power  would  be  stopped,  and  more  even  competition  among  the  children  be  promoted ; (d)  that  there 
would  be  fewer  principal  teachers,  the  position  of  a principal  teacher  would  be  one  of  greater  emolument  and 
dignity,  and  low-class  principal  teachers  might  be  dispen.sed  with  altogether,  and  (e)  the  capricious  in-egularity 
of  the  children  would  be  corrected,  as  there  would  be  less  bewilderment  of  choice  among  conflicting  schools. 
That  this  is  the  time  policy  to  follow  in  the  interests  of  education  I am  perfectly  convinced.  Let  us  see  how  it 
might  be  carried  out. 

547.  The  present  multiplicity  of  small  schools  has  been  brought  about  by  a system  of  covert  denominationalism. 
Eveiy  minister  of  religion  wants  to  have  a school  of  his  own,  with  religious  instruction  for  his  own  creed  only, 
and  the  Board  of  National  Education  have  heen  in  the  habit  of  acceding  to  aj)plications  on  every  hand.  The 
remedy  lies  in  the  reversal  of  this  policy,  and  the  replacing  of  the  principle  of  separation  and  subdivision  by 
the  principle  of  union  and  cooperation.  This  requires  Qiat  there  should  be  perfect  equality  in  all  respects 
among  all  denominations  in  each  school,  and  that  religious  instruction  should  be  afforded  either  to  all  or  to 
none.  The  typical  form  to  wliicli  the  schools  would  be  assimOated  wherever  the  clergy  of  all  denominations 
could  agree  in  the  management  would  be  that  which  enables  children  of  each  creed  to  receive  separate  religious 
instruction  in  the  school,  as  is  already  done  in  some  non-vested  schools.  It  would  be  necessary  to  insist  in 
these  schools  upon  the  principle  of  combination  being  canied  out  at  every  point,  that  is  to  say,  all  denomina- 
tions should  be  equally  represented  in  the  management,  so  that  an  exclusion  such  as  that  which  I have 
described  at  Holywood  would  be  impossible ; the  teachers  should  be  of  all  denominations,  as  is  already  the  case 
at  Whitehouse  and  Holywood,  and  equal  facilities  should  be  allowed  to  the  clergy  of  each  creed  to  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instruction,  as  they  now  give  it  at  the  Whitehouse  school.  In  country  districts 
I should  hope  that  many  scliools  might  be  modelled  on  this  form,  and  all  the  vested  schools  would  naturally  fall 
into  the  same  category.  The  alternative  form  would  be  one  in  which  no  religious  instruction  at  all  would  be 
permitted.  Though  this  would  be  a less  satisfactory  tjyie,  it  would  avoid  all  the  difficulties  which  arise  about 
the  regulations  for  the  protection  of  minorities  against  religious  teaching  from  which  they  dissent,  and  would 
remove  all  sense  of  inequality  from  the  minds  of  parents  and  children.  The  mode  of  procedure,  therefore, 
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'■fS'  mmagers  of  National  schools  of  all  denomiiiations  in  anj  district  to 
nrobablv  be  ntibs  d f ^ central  school  of  the  hint  type.  One  or  two  superfluous  buildings  would 

tb  separate  girls'  and  infants'  departments.  It  the  managers  and  clergj  would  not 

f ? ”“™”g  '>*■11  ™iler  enclusive  management,  would  become  schools  of  the  second 

uJ!l  kfaS  wSJhSetm'oT  “ "»  Blackwatertown,  Blundell's  Orange, 

ediriiou  *°  “,"*•■  *!■»  numerous  small  schools  which  now  do  so  much  injury  to  the 

So  iSsrd  S f 1 ^nageis  refused  to  combine.  In  the  last  resort,  it  might  perhaps  be  necessary  for 

SSSnsated  S i"S,‘  1’'*“'"  “”‘1  “ >■*  retuseh  to  be 

'■“’■“I  ™«1<1  *ben  be  cast  adrift  entnely.  In  all  cases  the  rule  should  bo  clearly  laid  down 
eiHciJcy  fn  Srfo?  ^ supports  no  more  schools  than  are  necessary  to  secure  the  highest  attainable 

My  ronlyT^atYL^eVbb  *’'“S  “I  li' I™‘l“ble  or  popular  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  in  Ireland. 
“ fm  m I havo  Ld  e™  » the  ultimate  eihcacj  of  prmeiples  of  absolute  fairness  and  equality,  and  that 

I ■‘"O  '■“«  ““S'  I b«'l  thW^omids  of 

wh^l^TrSoof  ™u  '““7“®’  influential  clergy  of  the  Established  Church, 

.rooZroSi'  Sw  r *“  ™ *b»  ““>te 

followi'i  “S  ™ Z’se?.°t’  lb  ‘ “f  i'  C‘*b«ii”.  PlefllN  them.elycs  to  resolutions  like  the 

cS”  f ‘f”  ”*  “!>'  “>*  ““*i«l  *»  the  m.lat.nanc.  of  true 

«,  Iford  o/  47 i “oVam*  S f«  “ tlor  unalterable  courictlou  that  any  system  of  education i.  wfici 

permitted  at  all  tivios,  is  not  only  defe^ive  fiS  f reference  thereto  is  not 

^an.”  ^ aeiective  in  its  fundamental  principles,  but  dishonouring  to  the.revealed  iviD  of  God  to 

But  I cam  positiyely  aflirm  from  many  conyersations  which  I hold  with  them,  that  a largo  proportion  of  the 
oftS  Bible‘*th4“flr’'?*“®  ^ ” “ ”“P“'”i”>  » Pfa  of  complete  seoulaiisalion®  'To  1 restricted  2e 

STeri:4*:kf  N.Con.I  te-ehor  a,  a pnrely  secular  pers.nag: 

for  good  or  .rri  whose  power  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  It  is  a suicidal  policy  which  keeps  them  in  a iiS  rf 
chronic  discontent  when  they  might  form  a y.ry  bulwark  in  the  interest,  of  loyalty  and  order  H small  stfools 
wore  amalgamated  the  emoluments  of  the  teacheis  might  bo  lai-gely  increased  withont  additionri  e™ndit7ro 
if  the  sooiM  position  were  made  more  inviting  by  increased  security,  a higher  elaos  of  men  would  ha  tempted  to 
W oflb  **‘f  be  heard  about  desertions  on  tbo  part  of  tbe  most  promising  recruits  at  t£ 

fat  oifm  of  employment  elsewhere  It  is  idle  to  enpeet  a man  of  enteT,ri.e  and  ambition  to  bmdbfaeh„yo7 
eba“fa7  “ ”“P»“>«''  ■n«n«S».  »nd  tie  National  system  is  sorely  in  need  of  moi-e  men  of  sUh 

5o2.  With  tbe  Nationai  schools  tons  oonsolidatsd  and  strengthened  in  their  position  of  neutrality  amid  con 

0 Dcaone  lornon-JNational  schools!  In  what  I have  said  concerning  National  schools  it  ^rillbe  observ^  that 
I have  taken  no  account  of  Convent  schools  under  the  National  Board  The  reason  is  that  as  may  have 
appear^  from  my  remarks  under  tie  head  of  Convent  schools,  I find  it  impossible  to  re>mrd  them  as  other  than 
denominational  institutions.  The  Convent  schools  which  I saw  are  indeed  all  in  receipt  of  State  aid  ^d 

in  iL^SmTs  3 f system;  but  as  I have  endeavored  to  ahowf’thei^ 

position  in  the  sjstem  is  altogether  anomalous  and  unnatural.  They  wiithe  under  the  fetters  whi(±  the 
3 s^o/^  'p  ^ case  these  fettei-s  answer  no  practical  purpose.  Within 

the  walls  of  a Convent  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Protestant  consciences  are  useless  Ond  therefore 

system,  T^ey  have  ^ independent  existence  of  their  o^vn,  analogous  to  that  of  English  denominational 
schools,  and  the  State  is  to  ttem,  not  a parent,  but  only  a friend.  If  it  is  demanded  that  English  principles  in 

3SToJLS  "it  w-n  Id"^  ’ ° afford  mateL  on 

therefore  he  reasonable  and  consistent,  and  conducive  to  tbe  contentment  of  the 
if  Tn  lfc?  schools,  if  it  were  no  bnger  attempted  to  assimilate  them  to  ordinaiy  National  schools— 

if,  m fact,  the  difference  which  exists  in  their  origin  and  nature  were  allowed  also  in  their  treatment.  Convent 
.chools  would  then  assume  a position  outside  and  auxiliaiy  to  the  National  system,  and,  as  denominational 
Th3"c^'T  ^ f according  to  the  precedent  of  the  Privy  Council  in  England^ 

Si  iS  tbe  ^ payment  and  a payment  by  results.  I have  shown  tliat  on 

bv  roiftl  Convent  schools  that  I saw  are  inferior  m their  results  to  ordinary  National  schools ; payment 
ei.mtel?  f standard.  Whether  the  Nuns  should  be  required  to^pass  an 

nSwSib  "f  competency  to  teach  is  a point  which  I postponed  when  speakteg  of  the  fecial 

Sat  1 ^ Convent  National  schools.  The  results  of  my  examinations  alone  w4uld  lead  me  to  think 

that  some  foim  of  test  might  he  desnable,  for  m the  present  condition  of  affhiis  there  is  little  or  no  guarantee 
of  elBciencym  the  schools  and  a bad  Convent  school  is  paid  at  tlie  same  rate  as  a good  one!  S £ 
instance,  tlie  Crumlin-road  Convent  school  in  Belfost  and  the  .Armagh 
eute!!?  V?J  “ But  the  Nuns  would  resent  a change  after  the  long  exemption  they  ha^e 

^ system  of  payment  by  results  would  prebalily  answer  the  end  sufficiency  well.^ 
th!ti  n-i,f  • i-osulta  has  been  mentioned,  a question  may  arise  concerning  tie  adi-isabi’lity  of  extending 

in  ib  w ^ ordinmy  National  schools ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  principle  is  already  acted  upon 
S tetri  f ?■'“  to  (ho  teechcre,  which  ore  determined  by  Agevd  to  porsonel  ktainmefa 

as  tobtri  in  examination,  and  to  practiail  euccc.sa  m achool-fccepmg,  combined.  The  teaobers  thenisolyes 

SS7  7 i“  Tflato  i-eotecs,  ihongl,  tolerably  stable,  are  small 

enough , payment  by  results  would  add  uncertainty  to  pemuy 

of  convent  scliools  as  denominational  schools  extra  to  the  National  system  would  set  a 
wmld  4 ’ 1 ? °fi '‘.toonH  be  necessary  cavcMly  to  define,  lligbt,  gintod  to  convents 

ould  be  claimed  equally  by  sucli  bodies  as  the  Chnstian  Brothei-s  and  the  Church  Education  Society 

2 i 
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The  Hational 
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not  be  en- 
dangered. 


educational 
advantage 
would  be 
secured. 


655.  In  this  matter,  as  throughout  the  -whole  subject  of  this  inquiry,  the  paramount  consideration  should  he,  the 
advancement  and  improvement  of  popular  education  at  the  least  possible  cost.  The  primary  duty  of  the  State 
•would  be  towards  the  State  or  National  schools,  which  already  thickly  cover  the  face  of  the  country.  By  the 
measures  wliich  I have  suggested  they  should  be  vastly  strengthened  and  improved.  A denominational  school 
would  only  be  recognised  where  there  was  a void  in  the  National  system  to  be  filled.  Nothing  should  be  done 
to  foster  that  baneful  competition  of  primary  schools  wMch  is  already  only  too  frequent.  In  coimti-y  places  the 
National  school  would  remain  "with  no  other  competition  than  that  which  it  now  lias  to  meet,  foi-  there  is  scarcely 
a village  in  my  district  where  the  National  system  does  not  already  occupy  the  ground  j any  claim  for  aid  to 
denominational  schools  in  them  would  be  at  once  refused  on  the  gi-ound  of  superfluity. 

556.  In  such  a town  as  Belfast,  any  application  for  aid  to  a denominational  school  would  only  be  gran'ted  after 
inquiry  into  the  local  circumstances.  If  the  National  schools  were  already  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the 
locality,  aid  would  be  refused,  nor  should  any  step  be  taken  which  would  seriously  endanger  ■the  position  of  the 
National  teacher. 

557.  I do  not  for  a moment  believe  that  the  recognition  of  denominational  schools  to  this  extent,  and  on  these 
terms,  would  at  all  endanger  the  National  system.  It  woiild  only  be  in  populous  places  that  these  schools 
would  receive  any  encouragement,  and  tlien  the  aid  they  would  be  entitled  to  would  be  veiy  small  in  compai-ison 
•with  the  amounts  allo^wed  to  National  schools.  Aboxit  one-third  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  mighty  be 
eai-ned  from  the  State  on  a system  of  payment  by  results ; the  managers  would  have  to  provide  the  remaining 
two-thirds ; and  even  this  would  only  be  possible  in  default  of  adequate  accommodation  under  the  National 
system.  On  the  other  hand  the  benefits  of  the  plan  would  be  (l)  that  convent  schools  would  have  to  earn 
theii-  money,  and  would  be  greatly  improved  by  the  process ; (2)  that  an  unsound  part  of  tlie  National  system 
wotild  be  cut  off  from  it,  and  the  system  would  be  left  homogeneous  and  equally  balanced ; (3)  that  any  scliool 
really  useful  would  be  submitted  to  inspection  and  rendered  efficient ; but  the  profusion  of  National  schools  is 
so  great  that  very  few  denominational  schools  could  make  out  a sha<low  of  a case  for  tliemselves.  The  convent 
schools  being  ah-eady  in  receipt  of  State  aid  would,  of  course,  be  credited  mth  the  right  to  continued  assistance, 
•without  the  necessity  of  pro-ving  theii’  case. 

558.  The  same  inspectors  would  ■visit  both  kinds  of  schools,  and  an  equal  standard  of  proficiency  would  be 
adopted. 

559.  The  general  result  of  such  action  as  that  which  I have  just  attempted  ■to  sketch  out  would  be,  as  I believe, 
the  removal  of  all  reasonable  gx-ound  of  complaint  that  English  principles  are  not  adopted  in  dealing  -with  Irish 
education,  a great  advance  in  the  education  of  the  people  through  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  schools,  and  the  increased  stability  of  a system  which,  with  all  its  defects  of  aximimsti-ation, 
and  however  warped  and  distorted  fr-om  ite  original  type,  is  still  the  noblest  protest  against  sectarian  animosities 
and  religious  feu.ds  which  this  country  has  yet  ventured  to  record. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  loi-ds  and  gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

B.  C.  RicHiroyn. 


Appendix  A. 

SoTJKCES  of  Income  of  Couhtet  Chuech  Schoois  in  County  Aem,vgh. 


I have  said  that  the  Church  schools  receive  far  more  liberal  volimtary  contributions  than  do  the  National 
schools.  In  fact  the  Church  schools,  if  not  separately  endowed,  as  the  Drelineourt  and  Mail  schools  at  Armagh, 
nor  aided  by  Erasmus  Smith’s  chaiity,  depend  almost  solely  upon  this  source  of  income.  They  also  have,_  in 
most  cases,  the  advantage  of  a teacher’s  residence.  The  payments  they  receive  from  the  Church  Education 
Society  are  very  small,  and  their  fees  are  often  nil. 

The  folio-wing  list'eomprises  all  the  Church  Education  Society’s  country  schools  in  the  county  Armagh,  which 
aoco-onted  to  me  for  tlieir  income  in  1867  : — 


AghaviPy, 

Aughatarra, 

Ardress, 

Ballintaggart,  . 

Ballyloughon,  , 

Bluestone, 

Bottlehill, 

Carrickblacker, 

Ciiarlemont, 

Cloamain, 

Cormeen, 

Crossdaul, 

Denyadd, 

Derryhale, 

DerryUe, 

Derryacollop,  . 

Drnmgooae, 

DmmkjlUry,  . 

Bglisb, 

Grange, 

Grange  O’Neiland, 
Mahon, 

Segoe, 

Tullygally, 


Nil 

4 10  0 
6 2 8 
1 10  0 
6 10  0 
2 10  0 
m 

1 14  9 
Nil. 


5 0 
1 10 
1 5 
1 10 
3 0 
1 0 


4 1 
6 0 
1 5 
8 16 
4 6 


6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 


C 

0 

0 

3 

8 


Charch  Eduoatioa  Sooiety,  Local  Aid. 
£.  t.  i.  £ i.  d. 

Nil.  30  0 0 

1 16  0 35  0 0 

1 10  0 20  0 0 

Na  18  15  0 

NU.  18  16  0 

8 13  0 11  9 5 

2 5 0 15  0 0 

4 0 0 12  4 0 

0 16  0 18  0 0 

Nil.  11  3 0 

NU.  25  0 0 

NU.  8 0 0 

2 10  0 12  0 0 

1 10  0 16  0 0 

1 0 0 21  0 0 

1 10  0 13  0 0 

0 15  0 20  0 0 

Nil.  29  11  0 

Nil.  14  0 0 

NU.  29  0 0 

1 0 0 65  0 0 

Nil.  12  10  0 

4 0 0 20  0 0 

8 0 0 NU. 


64  8 10  SO  3 0 464  7 5 


Appendix  B. 

Form  of  Inquiey  addressed  to  Head  Teachers. 

School. 

1.  Do  the  poorer  classes  avail  themselves  as  much  as  they  might  of  the  means  of  education  in  yonr  neighbonrhood  1 If  not,  to  •what 
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n70ur  school?  If  so.  how  many?  Do  you  experience  any  diffioult7  in  complying  with  the  require- 

p— • .. 

..i  J.:  ,z  ‘p™  '»  ‘p-t  p-*? 

C,  Bo  so  good  as  to  fill  up  the  following  form  for  the  year  1867 

Amount  of  school-fees,  ....  i «.  <i. 

.^ount  received  from  National  Board  (or  other  society), 

Amount  received  from  local  subscriptions  or  other  sources,  . 


7.  Any  other  statement  you  would  wish  to  n 
to  cUfierent  tlenominations  in.  the  same  school. 


he— e,y,,  concerning  your  experience  of  the  practicabiUty  of  educating  children 

(Signed,)  

Master  (or  Mistress) 

(Add  religious  denomination.) 


Appendiz  C. 

POKM  of  iNQXjniT  ADDKE8SBD  to  OLEEQY,  MaNAGEES  of  SCHOOLS,  &C.,  &C. 

N.B.— The  following  questions  are  not  intended  to  apply  to  training,  agricultural,  or  model  schools. 

2'  0^  the  poorer  classes  in  your  neighbourhood  sufficient? 

M Do  the  poorer  classes  avail  themselves  as  much  as  they  might  of  tlie  cxistinc  means  of  e<l„raf:nn  s Tf  » - .1  • , . . o 

due  to  (a)  ^stance  from  school  building,  (i)  amount  of  scbool-fles,  (c)  want  of  confidence  in  rtf  K not,  13  their  neglect  to  do  so 

scruples,  (e)  inability  to  forego  children’s  wages,  (/)  or  any  other  ca^Sat  you  cSs^“  conscientious 

3.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  for  inducing  a bettor  and  more  regular  attendance  by  t)ic  children  at  the  schools  ? 

4.  Is  the  system  of  educating  children  of  diiterout  denominations  together  beneficial  or  not?  Wwu7f-*i^  t < ,• 

ject  in  your  own  neighbourhood?  lUoCcuer  oeueucial  or  not  / and  what  is  the  popular  feeling  on  thesub- 


u school  attendance,  and  the  period  of 


jBot  111  juur  own  neignoouruooQ  r 

school  l/ffi?  seaeral  effect  of  the  several  industrial  occupations  in  your  neighbourhood  c 

7.  Have  you  any  information  or  views  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  night  schools  ’ 

8.  Do  you  consider  the  system  of  inspection  as  carried  out  by  the  National  Board  sufficient  for  its  purpose  ? 

(Signed,) 

Appendix  D. 

Replies  to  Inquiet,  “Is  tHe  system  of  educating  children  of  different  denominations  together  heneficial 
or  not  1 and  -what  is  Uie  popular  feeling  on  the  subj  ect  in  your  o-wn  neighbourhood  ?’ 

The  extreme  importance  of  ascertaining  as  nearly  a.s  possible  what  is  the  predominant  feelin-r  in  the  countrv 
concemmg  the  mixed  system  of  eclucation,  induces  me  to  present  the  following  analysis  and  sunSaair  of  the  re- 
phes  which  I received  on  tins  head  from  clergymen  and  laymen  of  various  religious  denominations  In  some 
cases  I give  the  communications  verbatim ; in  others  I have  condensed  them  for  brevity’s  sake. 

I.  FKOii  Clergy  op  the  Established  Chuech. 

1.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  and  Dromore— 

‘‘ I am  a strong  advocate  for  unit^e^  education,  and  the  feeling  in  this  neighbourhood  is  also  stronglv  in  its  favour  with  the 
s “onXet^n..^  conscientio^y  object  to  i,  preferrS 

His  lordship  also  sent  me  the  following  extract  from  the  chai’ge  delivered  by  him  to  his  clergy  in  1867. 

“ Her  Maj^ty’s  Government  having  issued  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  whole  system  of  primary  education  in  Deland  with 
a view  to  future  legislation,  I do  not  desire  to  anticipate  the  result  by  any  discussion  but  I mav  be  nermifiTrt  ’ T"" 

that  by  mutual  concessions  within  the  limit  of  principle,  we  shall  be  able  to  ^rive  at  some  seUlement^H-i 
br^ch  m our  divided  ranks ; all  that  I shall  venture  to  add  in  the  way  of  an  opinion,  is  an  earnest  hope  that^-e  ^lUll  uSte^o 
resist  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  every  attempt  to  introduce  into  Ireland  tlie  denominational  system,  so  fraueht  with  im^purtw 
evils,  so  calculated  to  propagate  the  seed  of  future,  and  I may  add  permanent,  discord  between  sect  and  sect  Bather  than  rtf 
petaidous  plan  adopted,  I would  prefer  a purely  secular  system,  supported  by  the  State,  grounded  in  ‘its  teachlmr  L 
elementary  books,  and  tested  by  systematic  and  impartial  inspection,  permitting,  though  not  requiring  a religious  bafis  T^n 
lookforward  without  alarm  to  such  a sj-stem  being  Ireland’s  educational  future,  but  I lookforward  with  dismay  fo  the  introduction 

heart-burnings,  and  the  harbinger,  if  not  the  emissary,  of  futme 

“ I belive  it  would  tend  to  draw  the  dark  line  of  demarcation  in  social  life  in  deeper  furrows  stUl  between  creed  and  creed  from 
the  veiy  cradle  to  the  grave,  arr^tfor  years  to  com^^  the  paths  of  peace  and  pursuits  of  leaS  4“ 

kindle  mto  life,  and  heat,  and  action,  the  now  smouldcrmg  embers  of  religious  strife.”  ^ ‘“‘“fai  “‘i 

2.  Rev.  Arcbdeacon  Saui-in,  Rector  of  Segoe,  county  Armagli 

“BenefieJ^^.  I have  heard  uo  anWgonistic  opinion  on  the  subject.  I think  if  political,  religious,  and  trading  agitatoxs  were  to 

drop  tUesubjecttherewould  be  no  objection  to  a mixed  education  on  the  partof  the  people.”  'iw«  lu 

3.  Rov.  E.  J.  Hartiick,  Incumbent  of  Magdalene  Clim-cli,  Belfast,  and  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Church 

Education  Society — 

-1  h^eve  it  is.  indeed  I know  it  is,  wiien  it  includ^  instruction  of  all  children  in  attendance  in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; the  lessons 
of  the  Bible,  as  a revelation  from  God,  being  alone  calculated  to  inculcate  true  Christian  love  one  towards  another  lovoirt  ro  rt! 
Queen,  and  Christian  morals  pnerally.  That  a different  system  has  failed  to  be  beneficial,  the  merAised  acerbity  df  th^  Celtic 
towards  the  Saxon  race  in  Ireland,  nnd  its  increasing  disloyalty  the  last  thirty  years,  too  truly,  and  unhappily  prove^ 

“ Ihe  practically  denominational  ebaraoter  of  the  National  Board  schools  in  this  neighbourhood  showl  t4t  the  Astern  referred 
tom  this  query  .snot  popuhir  hero,  very  few  Komanist  children  being  found  in  National  schools  under  Protestant  patronage  and 
very  few  Protestant  children  in  schools  under  Bomnu  Cathohe  patronage.  I would  instance  Fisherwick-place.  linenhall  Xeet 
and  Little  Cliarlotte-atreet  National  Presbyterian  schools,  and  Donegall-streef  and  Hamiiton-street  National  Roman  Catholic 


4.  Rev.  James  Disney,  Rector  of  Killyman,  county  Armagh 

“ In  two  of  the  National  schools  (one  male  and  one  female)  under  me  the  children  attending  are  almost  exolasivelv  Protestani  e„d 
111  thatnndcr  the  priest  they  are  almostexclusivelyltonian  Catholic.  The  Protestant  chad?en,  many  of  them  dbm  bvthe  Romen 
CathoUc  school  to  come  to  mine,  and  many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  children  pass  by  mine  to  go  to  the  chanel  school  io 

to  bo  deplored,  but  I am  afraid  cannot  be  avoided.  In  one  school  under  my  management  the  numLr  of  Lman  Catholk 
children  attending  is  about  thirty  out  of  ninety  011  roll ; these  leave  the  school  when  reUgious  instruction  U given,  as  it  U ikUy! 

' Now  under  the  Christian  Brothers,  (d.c.e.) 

“■  212 
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at  a fixed  hour.  This  too,  is  to  he  deplored,  but  I tbiiik  it  U a decided  advnntase  that,  though  they  won’t  accept  the  religious 
instruction  civen,  they’ should  receive  secular  instruction  along  with  the  Protestant  cluUlrcii.  I know,  too,  from  experience  that 
riiuio™  lu.,.«U«.  I e.y.,  lill  p™W»M  10,10,.  IVhou  I o.i.io  lo  0...  p.n.h 

the  Protestant  feeling  against  the  National  system  was  very  strong,  but  it  certainly  is  not  so  now  ; the  people  seem  to  think  it  is  a 
fair  system,  and  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  and  the  excellent  books  which  the  Board  sells  at  a very  cheap  rate  to 
the  poor  cliildren  arc  doing  a great  deal  in  diffusing  useful  iutormation  among  the  people. 

6.  ReT.  J.  E.  Costello,  Incumbent  of  St.  John’s,  Whitehouse,  county  Antiim. 

“ It  has  of  course,  this  drawback,  that  a school  cannot  well,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  bo  opened  or  closed  with  prayer,  and 
also  that  there  must  be  a separation  of  the  children  for  religious  instruction,  both  of  which  are.  I think,  calculated  to  mjuro  llie 
tone  of  a school.  On  the  whole,  however,  I should  say  it  is  beneficial,  and  ns  far  as  I know  is  acceptable  to  most  of  the  people 
in  this  neighbourhood." 

6.  Bev.  James  Paton,  Curate  of  Kilmore,  county  Armagh — 

‘'I  do  not  think  the  system  of  National  education  has  worked  well  for  the  peace  of  this  country.  It  has  notpven  satisfaction  to 
either  of  the  two  great  parties  into  whieli  tlie  eountiy  is  divided.  A much  better  system,  I consider,  would  be  a purely  secular, 
such  as  I advocat?  for  intermediate  schools.  Wliy  should  masters  and  mistresses-drawm,  as  they  are,  from  every  class  of  the 
neoulc  sometimes  from  a class  by  no  means  the  best— why  should  they  have  tlie  responsible  charge  of  teaching  religion  to  the 
Sudreu  ? Why  should  not  this  matter  he  handed  over  tniirebj  to  the  elei^  ? They  might  gather  their  children  m tiie  churches, 
the  Sunday  schools,  their  own  houses,  the  cluldreii's  houses-let  them  do  it,  I should  saj',  anywiiere  but  in  the  Government  school. 
At  nresent.  I am  aware,  this  is  the  system  practically  at  work  under  Uie  National  Board  ; but  lot  it  be  theorttically  so  also.  Let 
priest  and  minister  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  the  schools  in  the  way  of  religious  teaching,  even  of  their  own  children,  .ind 
then  we  shaU  have  some  ch.uicc  of  seeing  a mixed  education,  and  some  chance  of  getting  rid  of  the  bitterness  and  strifo  which 
arises  out  of  the  Educational  question." 

7.  Rev.  John  Bristotv,  Rector  of  Knockbreda,  covmty  Do'wn — • 

“The  object  of  the  Government  in  the  est.ablishment  of  the  National  system  of  education  was  twofold  : 

“1st.  To  provide  for  the  lower  classes  a sound  and  efficient  education. 

“ ‘’nd  To  remove  from  the  rising  generation  the  bitter  p.irty  feelings  which  exist  between  the  members  of  different  religious  creeds. 
This"end,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  attained  by  association  iii  mixed  schools,  where  a united  education  in  secular  tilings  might  he 
given  without  anv  danger  of  proselvtism.  . „ . , o r n *•  i 

“In  both  these  objects  I believe  thcNational  system  to  have  failed— in  the  first  porfmify,  in  the  second,  for  all  praetioal  purposes, 

A large  proportion  of  the  chiidren  of  Ireland  are  prevented  from  reaping  the  benefits  of  the  education  afforded  by  the  National 
Board  bv  the  conscientious  convictions  of  tlieir  clergy— both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic. 

“ While  the  schools  which  are  receiving  aid  from  tlie  Board  are  not  truly  mixed  schools,  but  are  virtuaily  denominational,  being 
either  Protestant  or  Koman  Catholic,  according  to  tlio  religion  of  the  patron  or  master. 

“ I believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  devise  a system  which  would  effectually  associate  in  the  same  school  Romanist  and  I ro- 
tastant,  or  by  such  association  would  in  .iiiy  degree  soften  the  feelings  of  party  wliioli  exist  between  tlie  members  of  the  two  creed* 

This°sccondary  object,  therefore,  of  tlie  Government  in  the  establislimcnt  of  National  Education  sj-stem  ouglit,  I think,  to  be 
abandoned  as  impracticable,  and  that  scheme  adopted  which  would  to  the  fullest  extent  further  the  education  of  tho  young 

'^^S^ittotheaTv“^^^^^^^  of  the  Church  Education  Society  nor  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  wQl  consent  to  any  solierne  which 
does  not  learre  them  unfettered  in  the  religious  teaching  given  by  them  to  the  children  of  their  respective  creeds.  If,  therefore, 
their  adhesion  is  to  be  gained  (and  without  it  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the  country  will  bo  much  curtailed)  no  restraint  must  be 
laid  upon  the  religious  teaching  given  in  the  school,  provided  th.at  an  elKoient  education  in  matters  secular  is  imparted.  If  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  give  aid  to  every  [school]  which  it  was  satisfied  was  giving  a sound  efRciei.t  education  to  a sufficient 
number  of  children,  leaving  religious  instruction  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  patron  of  the  school,  I believe  tliat  education  would 
receive  a wonderful  stimulus,  and  that  thousands  of  children  who  are  receiving  a scanty  education  m schools  meagerly  suppUed  with 
requisites,  taught  by  under-paid  and  inefficient  te.achcrs,  would  receive  a superior  education  in  efficient  schools. 

“ In  such  ffiaces  in  Ireland  as  the  Protestant  population  was  too  small  to  warrant  a grant  to  a Protestant  school,  the  present 
Church  Education  would  supply  the  funds,  being  relieved  from  the  support  of  other  schools.  I do  not  believe  that  the  same 
difflcnltv  would  be  felt  witli  respect  to  Koman  Catholics ; in  few,  if  any,  parts  of  Ireland,  are  they  so  small  m mimbcr  as  not  to  bo 
entitled'  to  a separate  school  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  such  places  a similar  provision  would  be  available  from  funds  released 
from  other  schools.’’ 

8.  Rev.  Charles  Alexander,  Rector  of  Dnimcree,  county  Armagh, 

„ J.  H.  Davidson,  of  Greyahbey,  county  Dotvn, 

„ J.  B.  Godfrey,  Vicar  of  Duneane,  county  Antrim, 

„ F.  T.  Hankin,  Incumbent  of  Clare,  county  Armagh, 

„ L.  R.  Heron,  Incumbent  of  Cliarlemont,  county  Armagh, 

M.  Mulgan,  Incumbent  of  Lisnadill,  county  Armagh,  I Concur  in  describing  the  mixed  system  as 
„ J,  G.  Pooler,  Incumbent  of  Newtownards,  county  Down,  both  beneficial  and  popular. 

,,  "W.  Reeves,  Rector  of  Tynan,  county  Armagh, 

„ G,  Robinson,  Rector  of  Tartaraghan,  county  Armagh, 

,,  6.  C.  Smythe,  Vicar  of  Carmoney,  county  Antrim, 

„ W.  Spedding,  Vicar  ofBallyhalbert,  county  Down, 

„ Ch,  Waring,  Incumbent  of  Eglish,  county  Armagh, 

9.  Rev.  E.  A.  Lyle,  Incumbent  of  Kircubbin,  county  Down,  "J 

„ W.  K,  Lynar,  Rector  of  Islandmagee,  eoimty  Antrim,  (Consider  the  mixed  system  beneficial,  but 

„ A.  Iilolony,  Rector  of  Ballymore,  county  Armagh,  f describe  no  popular  feeling  on  the  subject. 

,,  J.  Whiteside,  Muckamore,  county  Antrim,  / 

10.  Rev.  H.  C.  Groves,  d.d.,  Incumbent  of  Mullavilly — 

“ Beneficial,  but  impracticable,  if  school  is  connected  with  any  religions  denomination.'’ 

11.  Rev.  J.  F.  Flavell,  Rector  of  Mullabrack,  county  Aimagh — ■ 

“ No  bad  effects  among  Churcb  and  Dissenting  children.” 

12.  Rev.  C.  Falloon,  Rector  of  Ballynure,  county  Antrim — 

“ Beneficial  among  Protestant  denominations ; popular  feeling  in  favonr  of  National  Board ; parish  Presbyterian. 

( Beneficial,  as  exemplified  in  Church  Edu- 

13.  Rev.  William  Greene,  Vicar  of  Antrim,  ) cation  Society’s  schools ; scriptural  edu- 

„ J.  Wrixon,  Incumbent  of  Malone,  county  Down,  | cation  popular. 

14.  Rev.  E.  C.  Oulton,  Curate  of  Clonfeacle,  county  Armagh — 

“ No  reason  to  believe  it  not  beneficial,  but  popular  feeling  against  it.” 

15.  Rev.  Robert  Hannay,  Belfast — 

“ Hostility  between  religious  denominations  not  in  any  degree  softened  by  it.” 

16.  Rev.  J.  Crossley,  Incumbent  of  St.  Matthew’s,  Belfast — 

“ Not  beneficial,  and,  so  far  as  ascertained,  ilonominalionii!  system  would  bo  preforrod.” 

17.  Rev.  R.  Oulton,  Garrison  Chaplain,  Belfa.st — 

“ Practically,  in  gtiicral,  very  much  against  it.'' 


Consider  the  mixed  system  beneficial,  but 
describe  no  popular  feeling  on  the  subject. 


cation  Society’s  schools ; scriptural  edu- 
cation popular. 
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18.  Bev.  0.  Beauclerk,  incumbent  of  Sfc.  Mary’s,  Belfast, 

„ Q.  A.  Cbadwick,  senior  Curate  of  Belfast, 

„ J.  Cbomley,  Rector  of  Loughgall,  county  Armagb, 

„ A.  G.  Gilmore,  Incumbent  of  CaiTowdore,  county  Down, 

„ J.  Maa-sball,  Incumbent  of  St.  Mark's,  Ligoniel,  county 
Antrim, 

„ J.  W.  Stokes,  Archdeacon  of  Armagh, 

,,  A.  "Wrixon,  Ciii-ate  of  Shankhill,  county  Armagh, 

19.  Bev.  J.  H.  Deacon,  Incumbent  of  Trinity  Church,  Belfast — 

“ No  Homan  Catholic  in  my  National  schools ; alvaj'S  some  in  a Church  Educalion  school  under  my  superintendence.’ 

20.  Rev.  C.  Seaver,  Belfast — 

“ Hopeless  to  expect  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  attend  s 

21.  Bev.  C.  Allen,  Incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s,  Belfast, 

„ R.  Binney,  Incumbent  of  Bangor,  county  Down, 

22.  Rev.  A.  H.  M'Causland,  Incumbent  of  Groomsport,  county  Down- 

“ Beneficial  to  an  unscrupulous  majority.’’ 

23.  Two  other  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  who  favoured 

no  opinion  on  this  subject. 


Concur  in  saying  that  in  effect  there  is 
little  or  no  mixed  education,  or  that 
the  denominational  system  is  really  at 
work.  The  last-named  adds  his  opinion 
that  the  popular  feeling  is  rather  in 
favour  of  denominational  schools. 


le  school ; all  other  creeds  unite 
I “Protestants  unite.” 


with  written  communications  expressed 


II.  Eeom  Romas  Catholic  Cleegtjies. 

1.  Rev.  J.  Canavan,  c.c.,  Belfast 


InsteaiJ  of  causing  children  and  teachers  to  be  tolerant  it  only  trains  them  to  he  constanUy  on  the 
alert  to  discover  each  others  shortcoming.  I have  knotro  teachers  in  the  mode!  school  keeping  a written  register  of  llie^  mUde- 

subjeet  to  religious  strife  as  the  immediate  nciglibourbood  of 
im.  The  greatest  advocates  of 
of  its  own  denomination. 


in  Belfast  has  been  s< 


meanours  of  their  fellow-teachers.  No  disti 

the  model  schools.  So  far  as  other  schools  are  concerned,  there  is  here,  piacticallv,  ho  mixed  sv 
tlie  mixed  y-stem  do  not  pei-mit  a child  to  be  sent  to  any  school  except  one  in  which  the  patron 

As  to  the  popular  feeling.  Catholics  are  unnnimc.sly,  or  almost  unanimously,  against  it  in  theory  and  in  practice:  Protestants 

approve  of  It  m theory,  but  do  not  reduce  their  theory  to  practice." 

2.  Rev.  P.  Kelly,  p.p..  Ready,  county  Armagh 

*'  It  is  not.  Decidedly  against  it." 

3.  Rev.  Tbomas  Loyl,  p.p.,  Ballymacnab,  county  Armagh 

“ It  is  notbeneficial,  and  that's  the  popular  feeling  in  this  neighbourhood." 

i.  Rev. MAuley,  p.p.,  Kircubbin,  county  Down— 

5.  Rev.  W.  Martin,  Adm.,  Belfast — 

III,  Fkom  Presbyterian'  aed  Protestant  Dissentie'g  Clekgyjien, 

(For  a commnmcation  from  the  XomSuhacribing  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  see  Appendis  E.) 

1.  The  foUening  forty.su:  derpmen  ooncnr  in  the  opinion,  nsnally  enpressetl  irith  mnoh  emphasis,  that  the 
miAod  system  u both  henefioial  and  popnlat , some  of  them,  hotreyer,  making  an  eieeption^th  i-espeot  to 
ao  statements  of  the  Boman  Catholics  on  fto  subject,  vis.  :_EeYS.  Geo.  Alley  (Wesleyan),  Belfast  ; Jobn 

P 1 fif  S IP  f (P«=  ).  Mamtoagee ; W.  Gather  (Wes.), 

Bdfm,t;J.G  Clark.  (Pres.),  Lnrganj  D.to^  Killylea;  W.  C.nig  (Pi-es.),  Coniig ; J.  pinneny 

(Wy.),  Portado™ ; J.  I^uglaa  (Baptist),  Po.t.dom;  M.  Getty  (Pies.),  Ballyem-i:;  W.  Gi-abam  (Inde- 

H«>7{P>'es.),  LonghgaH;  Wm.  Jotaiton 
(Pres.  , Eelfyt;  K.  Q.  Jones  (Wes.)  Belfast;  J.  W.  M.  Kay  (Wes.),  Belf.i*  (non- Ditbln;) ; J.  M.  Killen 
g>res.),  Conibet ; J T Killen  (Pms.),  Diinyim ; J.  M'Anlay  (Pres.),  Donaghadee ; W.  Haeaiilay  (Pres.), 
Neytoivnmds ; J K II.  Mmmtosh  (Pres.)  BeKast;  J,  Maokensi.  (Pres.),  Malone;  J.  M.onaiighten  Pres, 
w ;p  ’I  Mysv-ood;  J MAimter  (Pres.),  Armagh;  J.  M.eredy  (Pins.),  Belfmt; 

W.  Mitchell  (Pres.),  Eallyblack ; H.  Moore  (Pres.),  Newtownards  ; J.  Moran  (Pres.),  Belmont ; W Orr 
(Pres.)  Kilbride;  H Osboine  (Pres.)  Holyy-ood ; J.  Poi-ter  (Pres.),  Belfast  J.  Leslie  Porter  (Pres.), 
Assemblys  Co  lye,  Belfest ; J.  Scott  Porte  (Bros.),  Belfast;  H.  Brice  (Wes.).  Holyyood;  H.  Stewart 
^res.),  Randalstown;  H.  Stewart  (Ref.  Pres.),  Newtownards;  J.  Stuaa-t  ^Pres ')  • D Tliomuson  ("Prim 
Wes^),  Belfast j T Toye  (Pres.),  Belfast ; G.  Vance  (IVes.),  Belfast;  T.  Wattim  (pL.),  NewtoLais;  T. 
West  (Pres.),  Antrm;  J.  M.  mito  (Indep.),  Belfast;  J.  Whiteford  (Pres.),  Raloo.  I select  from  the 
commumcations  made  to  me  by  the  above-named  gentlemen  the  following  samples : 

(a.)  Rev.  L.  E.  Berkeley  (Pres.),  Lurgan — 

" is  highly  beneficial-removes  prejudices,  tends  to  tbo  cultivation  of  kindly  seutiments  and  feelings,  and  is.  I beliere,  liked  by 
the  peop/e  of  all  denominations.  I would  regard  the  introduction  of  the  denominational  system  as  dVy  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  Uie  countiy.  and  calculated  to  mar,  perhap.s  tor  ages,  tiic  peace,  prospevitv,  and  enlightenment  o/ Ireland.  The  Parlia- 
ment of  Great  Brita.n  never,  in  my  opinion,  conferred  so  great  a boon  on  tliis  country  as  the  present  svstem  of  united  education. 
To  supersede  it  even  partia  ly  by  any  dcnommational  system  would  be  to  reverse  the  liberal  and  enligliteied  policy  of  the  last  forty 
years,  o separate  the  people  into  hosti  e camps,  and  to  throw  back  the  country  for  at  least  a ceutun-.  Natinal  education  is  free 
only  when  a parent  c(in  send  his  child  to  any  school  supported  by  the  State,  witii  the  full  assurance  that  iu  that  school  there  shall 
be  no  niterfercnco  witli  the  religious  convictions  of  that  child.  The  rights  of  minorities  should  be  carefully  guaidcd  by  the  State 
and  tliore  are  Roman  Catholic  minonties  m the  north  and  Protestant  minorities  in  the  south  and  west  which  the  introduction  of 

(6.)  Rev.  William  Johnston  (Pres.),  Belfast — 

The  system  of  educating  the  children  of  different  denominations  together  I regard  as  most  beneficial.  Party  spirit  and  relirious 
rancour  have  been  tiie  curse  of  Ireland  and  tlie  disgrace  of  Belfast.  When  tlie  cliildrcu  of  different  denomiLtions  are  ednSted 
together  they  arcthuslodtoknow  and  love  one  another,  and  pcrsonalfrieudships  are  thus  formed  which  soften  down  sectarian  animosi- 
is  and  form  In  this  aspect,  I regard  the  present  system  of  National  education  in  Ir^md 

’ -n  Ireland,  and  to  break  it  upfor  a denominational  system 


t importaiit  been  wliich  tlie  Britisli  Goveiunieiit  has  ooiiferrcd  o' 
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1 would  regard  as  a national  calamit7.  Tlie  present  system  of  Nadoual  education  is  specially  adapted  to  oni  divided  community, 
and  equitolilo  in  its  principles  and  details.  It  brings  the  children  of  various  donominatious  together,  it  protects  the  rights  of 
conscience,  it  secures  secular  instruction  and  religious  protection  for  the  smallest  minorities  in  any  school  or  district,  and,  with  a 
first-class  education  for  the  child,  it  gives  to  the  parents  and  to  the  clergy  all  that  they  can  legitimately  claim. 

“ The  popular  feeling  on  this  subject  in  Belfast,  and  I believe  throughout  the  north  of  Ireland,  is  strongly  in  favour  of  sustaining 
the  present  system  of  National  education.  The great  mass  of  the  working  classes  gratefully  appreciate  the  education  given,  and 
the  only  obstacles  to  its  complete  success  axe  the  blind  and  bigoted  sectarian  zeal  of  those  Episcoimliau  clergy  and  tlie  Koman 
Catholic  priests,  who  put  forth  their  powers  to  withdraw  those  children  they  can  influence  by  personal  visitation,  misstatements, 
bribes,  and  intimidation  from  the  National  schools." 

(c.)  Bev.  J.  W.  M.  Kay  CWes.) — 

“ It  is  beneficial,  and  the  popular  feeling  is  in  its  favour.  Indeed,  in  any  cases  where  I have  known  objections,  they  hare  ari.ssn 
from  suggestions  of  the  olergj'  rather  than  from  the  feeling  of  the  people.  Looked  at  in  this  light,  denominational  patronage  has 
worked  injuriously,  multiplying  small  schools,  occasioning  very  frequently  an  unhealthy  rivalry,  inducing  scliolars  to  stay  or  go  by 
remitting  or  lowering  fees  in  one  school  and  another,  aud  thus  having  a large  class  of  almost  pauper  teachers,  with  on  encouraged 
tendency  towards  pauper  education.  1 am  persuaded  that  if  there  were  fewer  schools,  affording  better  accommodation,  constituted 
strictly  after  the  model  schools,  the  Government  taking  the  responsibility  of  _prescriWn^  and  giving,  through  teachers  of  its  own 
selection,  secular  education,  affording  at  the  same  time  freetlom  and  facility  for  religious  instrootion,  it  would  bo  of  inestimable 
advantage  to  this  country,  and  the  work  of  education  would  not  only  be  much  more  thoroughly,  but  in  the  end  more  cheaply  done." 

(d.)  Rev.  J.  M.  WMte  (Indep.),  Belfast — 

“ Very  benefloial ; as  it  is  calculated  to  soften  down  religions  asperities  and  make  the  young  think  more  kindly  of  each  other.  As 
far  as  I know,  the  popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  system.  I am  confident  tlie  Government  can  never  adopt  a denomiuational 
system  of  education  without  vastly  increasing  the  expenditure  and  destroyiug  the  utility  of  the  schools.  Any  system  of  education 
which  will  bo  under  the  control  of  the  dergy  of  any  denomination  must  he  comparatively  useless  in  Iveland," 

2.  The  follotving  ten  clergymen  describe  the  mixed  system  as  beneficial,  but  make  no  statement  concerning  the 
popular  feeling  on  the  subject,  viz. : — Revs.  J.  Bole  (Ref.  Pres.),  Belfast;  H.  W.  Cai'son  (Pres.),  Keady; 
W.  Denham  (Pres.),  Duneane;  T.  Elliott  (Wes.),  Aiinagh;  J.  Forsythe  (Pres.),  Portadowm;  L.  Hiinges 
(Pres.),  Oaariekfergus ; J.  Mack  (Pres.),  Groomsport;  D.  Park  (Pres.),  Carrowdore ; G.  Steen  (Pres.), 
Keady;  J.  Young  (Pres.),  Newtownards.  Of  these,  the  Bev.  L.  Hiinges,  who  has  “lived  in  many  coun- 
tries, and  been  examiner  of  lower  and  superior  schools  for  the  Chilian  Government,  and  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  Prussian  school  system,”  says — 

“ Only  a rank  bigot  will  deny  that,  under  the  necessity  of  grown-up  people  to  live  peaceably  together  though  professing  various 
creeds,  it  should  not  be  desirable  for  children  to  begin  in  the  same  social  unity.  There  is  not  tco  much  bigotry  shown  here  in  thb 
respect,  probably  because  many  are  completely  indifferent.” 

3.  Rev.  H.  M.  Hamilton  (Pres.),  Templepatricb,  h 

,,  W.  Patteson  (Pres.),  Bangor,  (Describe  the  mixed  system  as  poptJar,  expressing  no 

„ H.  Stewart  (Pres.),  Toome  Bridge,  f opinion  of  their  own  as  advantage! 

„ W.  Young  (Pres.),  Ballyeaston,  ) 

4.  Rev,  J.  Hughes  (Wes.),  Newtownards — 

“ National  system  is  nearly  denominationalized." 

5.  Bev.  W.  Bruce  (Pres.),  Belfast — 

“System  marred  for  want  of  fair  play  and  by  virnlence  of  party  feeling." 

<5.  Rev.  H.  Hanna  (Pres.),  Belfast— 

“Mixed  system  the  best  Opinion,  however,  divided  on  the  subject" 

7.  Rev.  J.  Gilchrist  (Wes.),  Carrickfergus — 

“ Beneficial,  but  if  its  practical  working  be  an  index  of  the  popular  feeling,  that  feeling  is  against  it  This  is  a good  deal  owing 
to  schools  representing  different  denominations  being  establish^  here." 

8.  Rev.  J.  Hutchinson  (Pres.),  Lm'gan — 

“ Beneficial  so  far  as  it  is  purely  secular ; not  in  a religious  point  of  view.  Popular  feeling  agfucst  it" 

9.  Rev.  J.  Martin  (Pres.),  Belfast — 

“ Most  beneficial.  Popular  feeling  against  it.  ” 


IV.  Feom  liATiiEx  OF  VAaiOTTS  Desominatioss  (Established  Chdech,  Rohak  Catholic,  asd  Peesbytebiae). 


1.  Lord  Lurgan, 

Ml-.  Theobald  Bushell,  j.p.,  Belfast, 
„ J.  Hancock,  j.p.,  Lurgan, 


! 


Describe  the  mixed  system 


as  beneficial  and  popular,  except  amongst 
the  clergy. 


2.  The  follotving  thirteen  gentlemen  concur  in  describing  the  mixed  system  as  both  beneficial  and  popular, 
viz.  : — Joseph  B.  Black,  Randalstown ; Samuel  Broadbent,  Cogrey  Mills,  near  Doagh ; John  Campbell, 
Mossley,  Carmoney ; Sir  Edward  Coey,  Bart,  d.l.,  Belfast;  Daniel  Delacherois,  J.P.,  Donaghadee ; James 
Hamilton,  Belfast ; James  Kennedy,  Rosetta,  Belfast ; John  Lowry,  Director  of  Whiteabbey  Flax  Spinning 
Company ; Thomas  M'Clure,  M.P.  for  Belfa.st ; James  Montgomery,  Manager  of  Wolfhill  MOl,  near  Belfast ; 
Robert  Patterson,  Belfast ; WDliam  Boss,  Flaxspinner,  Belfast;  John  Savage  and  Company,  Flaxspinnera, 
Belfast.  From  the  above  I select  the  following  communications  : — 


(a.)  Mr.  J.  B.  Black,  Randalstown,  adds  :~ 

“ Taylorstown  South  National  School,  No.  64,  and  for  which  I am  patron,  is  conducted  on  the  non-sectarian  principle.  No  religious 
instruction  is  given  in  the  school  of  any  kind.  The  pupils  arc  mixed — Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Episcopalians, 
&c.  The  teachers  (three  in  number)  are  Roman  Catholic.  I am  a Presbyterian.  The  attendance  at  this  school  (which  is  the 
only  one  in  the  neighbourhood  conducted  as  above  stated)  is  nearly  double  that  of  any  other  of  the  surrounding  8ohoois,'.clearly  proving 
the  superiority  of  our  system.  In  my  opinion  pupils  should  go  to  school  to  get  a good  sound  mercantile  education,  and  that  their 
parents  and  clergy  are  the  proper  parties  to  teach  them  religion." 


(J.)  Mr.  John  Campbell  adds — 

“ Purely  secular  education  is  in  my  mind  what  the  National  education  should  be.” 


(c.)  Mr.  Kennedy  says — 

“ If  the  clergy  and  laymen,  that  ought  to  know  better,  did  not  interfere,  parents  would  send  their  children  to  the  sclioob 
most  efficiently  conducted.  Denominational  education  would  make  Ireland  a still  greater  hattlo  field  for  party,  and  prevent  that 
social  intercourse  that  ought  to  prevail  among  all  profeasing  Christians.  I believe  the  direct  teaching  of  religion  oughtnot  to  have 
formed  a part  of  our  National  .system.  The  functions  of  a representative  government  are  purely  secular,  to  protect  life,  pro- 
perty, and  industry,  and  in  accordance  with  the  public  wish  to  enact  laws  for  the  improvement  of  our  social  and  political  condition. 
Our  mlers  are  not  famous  theologians,  and  the  discipline  of  a school-room  is  not  calculated  to  impress  the  young  mind  with  a love 
for  the  sublime  truths  of  the  Gospel.  A knowledge  of  Christ  is  the  most  excellent  of  sciences,  but  the  implanting  that  knowledge 
devolves  upon  the  parent  primarily,  and  next  upon  the  Church.  The  more  education  prevails  our  people  will  bo  the  bettor  fitted  to 
oomprehend  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  for  ediic.-ition  is,  and  should  bo,  the  handmaiden  of  religion.” 
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(d.)  Hr.  Ldtoj  adds — 

"What  is  called  denominational  [education]  would  not  suit  a manufacturing  district,  where  proprietors  would  have  to  see 
that  a school  was  convenient  to  their  works  for  each  denomination,  say  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  and  Eotnan  Catholics — three 
scliools  where  one  is  now,  or  shouid  be,  sufficient-  The  only  change  I would  suggest  in  the  present  system  would  be  to  make  the 
instruction  entirely  secular  (excepting  what  is  contained  in  present  excellent  school-hooks)." 

3.  The  following  sis  gentlemen  describe  the  mixed  system  as  beneficial,  without  saying  whether  it  be  popular 
or  not.  Three  of  them  add  that  it  is  not  generally  practised  in  consequence  of  clerical  interference. 
Michael  Andrews,  .A  rdoyne  Damask  Factory,  near  Belfast;  John  Barbour,  Flaxspinner,  Ballymacarrett ; 
T.  M.  Bimie,  j.p.,  Canickfergus ; Robert  Carson,  Belfast ; James  Keegan,  Belfast;  J.  Moore,  j.p.,  Belfast, 
(o.)  Mr.  Carson  adds — 


"Tlie  Government  should  provide  secular  education  alone,  leaving  the  religions  education  to  he  given  on  lAe  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  hy  tlie  parents  and  clergymen  of  the  dilferent  persuasions  to  the  children,  but  for  which  they  should  receive  no  Govern- 
ment payment." 


(h.)  Mr.  J.  Keegan  adds — 


" If  any  plan  could  be  put  into  execution  which  would  prevent  the  interference  of  all  clergyi 
henefit  would  bo  oonfeired  upon  the  community  thereby.” 


in  seenlar  edneation,  a vast 


4.  Messrs.  J.  Fai-en  and  Company,  Flaxspinners,  Belfast,  I ,,  . , 

Mr.  H.  L.  Prentice,  d.l.,  Armagh,  (Concur  m descnbmg  the  mixed  system  m popular, 

Mr.  W.  Shepherd,  Belfast,  ) expressing  no  opinion  as  to  its  advantages. 

5.  Mr.  S.  D.  Crommelin,  j.p.,  d.l.,  Carrowdore — 


" All  Protestants  here.” 


6. 

7. 


Mt.  John  Emerson,  Ballysillan  Mills,  Ligoniel — 

“ Ko  mixed  education  here parents  would  not  have  it" 

Mr.  Peter  Keegan,  Belfast — 

“I  believe  not  heneflcial.  If  I am  to  judge  by  facts  I must  say  the  denominational  systemis  the  popular  system  here, 
all  the  schools  m and  about  town  are  under  clerical  patronage  and  management,  and  are  attended  by  children  of  the  same 
nation,  with  few  exceptions.”  ^ 


Nearly 
denomi- 


V.  I received  communications  on  this  subject  from  three  District  Inspectors  of  National  schools  (two  Pro- 
testants and  one  Roman  Catholic) : — ' 


Two  of  these  gentlemen  described  the  mixed  system  emphatically  as  being,  in  their  experience,  both  beneficialand  popular.  The 
third  described  it  as  benehcial  " where  the  different  ci-eeds  approve  of  it,  and  where  the  managers  refrain  from  offensive  nolemical 
controversy.”  ‘ 


Appendix  E. 


The  following  communication  was  made  to  me  from  the  'Non-Subscribing  Presbytery  of  .Antrim,  repre- 
senting the  following  twelve  clergymen  of  that  body  in  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down,  viz. : 

Rev.  Samuel  C.  Nelson,  Downpatrick,  county  Down. 

„ Hugh  Moore,  Newtownards,  county  Down. 

„ John  Porter,  2nd  Belfast,  county  Amtrim. 

„ David  Watson,  Minister,  ) 

„ wniiim  Napier,  Assistant,  | Ciottgii,  county  Do™ 

,,  John  Hall,  Ballyclare,  county  Antrim. 

„ R.  A.  Aimstrong,  2nd  Banbridge,  county  Down. 

„ William  Hall,  Greyabbey,  county  Down. 

„ John  Jellie,  Belfast,  county  Antrim. 

„ W.  OiT  Maegowan,  Ravai-a,  county  Down. 

„ Leonard  Hiinges,  Carriclcfergus,  county  Antrim. 

„ David  Thompson,  Moneyi-ea,  county  Down. 


To  D.  C.  Ricshoxd,  esq.,  Assistant  Cotnmissioner,  Primary  Edneation  Commission. 

SiB,— In  the  letter  accompanying  the  queries  addressed  to  ns,  yon  state,  that  "IVhileregarding  an  answer  to  one  or  aU  of  these  a favour 
yon  will  also  he  obliged  if  we  will  favour  you  with  an  opinion  on  any  other  point  connected  with  the  subject  of  primaiy  edneation,  which 
may  not  he  specifically  referred  to  in  these  queries."  Availing  ourselves  of  this  liberty,  and  feeling  that  instead  of  answering  in  order  the 
questions  asked,  wo  can  best  serve  the  Commission  by  following  the  course  suggested  by  our  own  minds,  we  proceed  to  give  you  our  views 
on  some  matters  connected  ivith  the  system  of  National  education,  which  have  frequently  engaged  our  serious  consideration. 

In  the  original  draught  of  the  letter  of  the  Eight  Honorable  E.  G.  Stanley,  Chief  Secretary  to  His  Excellency  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
addressed  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  wo  have  enunciated  the  object  of  the  system  of  education  to  be  established,  and  the  rules  by 
which  this  end  was  to  he  realized.  Ho  gives  us  the  instruction  under  which  he  was  acting.  “ In  1828,”  it  said,  “ a Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  which  were  referred  the  various  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education,  recommended  a system  to  be  adopted 
which  should  afford,  if  possible,  a combined  literary  and  a separate  religious  education.” 

IVe  come  now  to  the  rules  contained  in  the  original  draft  of  his  letter  hearing  on  this  design  of  National  education,  and  which  were 
regarded  by  the  founders  of  tho  system  as  calculated  to  promote  the  end  in  view  already  quoted— united  literary  and  separate  religions 
instruction 

1.  When  noticing  thesnbject  of  aid  to  schools,  the  intention  is  evident  to  secure,  if  possible,  that  in  a mixed  communtity  the  application 
for  assistance  should  proceed  not  from  one,  but  all  the  different  religions  denominations.  The  regulation  is  as  follows:  — "Applications 
for  aid  will  bo  admissible  from  Christians  of  all  denominations,  but  as  one  of  the  main  objects  must  be  to  unite  in  one  system  children 
of  different  crecd^  and  as  much  must  depend  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  resident  clergy,  the  Board  will  probably  look  with  peculiar 
favour  upon  apiiUcations  proceeding  either  from — 

“ 1st.  The  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  the  parish ; or, 

‘'2u(l.  One  of  the  elergymen  and  a certain  number  of  parishioners  professing  the  opposite  creed;  or, 

" 3rd.  Prtrishioners  of  both  denominations. 

“■Wliere  tlie  application  proceeds  exulusively  from  Protestants,  or  exclusively  from  Roman  Catholics,  it  will  be  proper  for  the  Board  to 
make  inquiry-  as  to  the  circumstances  whicli  lead  to  the  absence  of  any  names  of  the  persuasion  wliich  does  not  appear,” 

We  request  particular  attention  to  this  regulation  and  others  to  he  noticed,  so  that  persons  may  ho  enabled  to  judge  for  themselves 
how  far  the  present  regulations  of  the  Board  are  in  lianiionyiTith  its  original  principles. 

2.  Mr.  Stanley’s  letter  proposes  an  arrangement  of  days  and  times  for  communioatiug  literary  and  religious  instruction,  with  the  idea' 
of  keeping  these  matters  within  fixed  limits,  so  as  to  prevent  if  possible  the  occurrence  of  any  circumstance  that  might  excite  sectarian 
animosity,  and  prevent  different  denominations  from  mingling  harmoniously  in  the  same  school. 

3.  AU  parties  were  placed  upon  n footing  of  equality,  so  far  as  opportunities  were  concerned  for  impartbg  religious  instruction.  This 
light  was  extended  in  an  equal  degree  to  every  denomination. 

i.  Clergymen  of  all  kinds  were  originally  recognised  in  the  different  schools  as  ex-officio  visitors. 

6.  Wlion  religious  instruction  is  spoken  of  it  seems  to  us  plain  that  tho  Commissioners  looked  upon  tlie  clergj'men  of  the  different 
scholars,  ns  tlie  persons  wlio  should  discharge  tlie  duty. 

Tlie  various  points  now  put  forward  seem  to  us  all  either  implied  or  distinctly  stated  in  the  paragraphs  which  we  quote  from  Mr. 
Stanley’s  letter.  “They  will  require  that  thcschools  be  kept  open  for  a certain  number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and  literary  education  only,  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart  for 
giving  separately  such  religious  education  to. the  children,  as  may  he  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions.  They  wiU 
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also  permit  and  encourage  tlie  clergy  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  children  of  their  respective  persuasions,  either  before  or  after  the 
ordinary  school  hours  on  the  other  days  of  tlie  week." 

6.  A claim  of  power  with  regard  to  the  books  to  be  used  in  schools  is  put  forward  in  the  following  clear  and  distinct  language. 

Stanley’s  letter ; “ They  will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  all  bonks  to  be  used  in  tiie  schools,  whether  in  tiie  combined  literary 

or  separate  religious  instruction,  none  to  be  employed  in  the  first  except  under  tlio  sanction  of  tlie  Board  ; nor  in  the  latter  but  >ritb  the 
approbation  of  the  members  of  the  Hoard  of  the  persuasion  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended.’’ 

7.  The  authority  to  be  exercised  in  reference  to  teaobeis  is  expressed  thus  ; — “They  will  allow  to  the  individuals  Or  bodies  .applying 
for  aid  tlic  appointment  of  their  own  teaciier,  subject  to  the  following  restrictions  and  regulations — 

“1st.  IIo  (or  she)  sli.ill  bo  liable  to  be  lined,  suspended,  or  removed  altogether  by  the  authority  of  the  Commissiouers,  who  shall, 
however,  record  their  reasons. 

“2nd.  Ho  shall  have  received  previous  instruction  iu  a model  school  to  be  established  in  Dublin,  N.B It  is  not  intended  that 

this  regulation  should  apply  to  preveut  the  admission  of  masters  or  mistresses  of  schools  already  c.'tnbHslied,  who  may  bo  approved  of 
by  tl>e  Commissioners,  nor  of  such  ns  tlie  Board  may  tliinkfit  to  appoint,  before  the  proposed  model  school  may  come  into  full  operation. 

“3rd.  lie  shall  have  received  testimonials  of  good  conduct,  and  of  general  fitness  for  the  situation  from  tho  Board,  or  the 
persons  employed  by  them  to  conduct  tlie  model  school." 

8.  Tiie  extent  of  the  power  given  to  the  Board  in  legislation  or  framing  new  rules  is  expressed  in  the  following  way.  Stanley’s 
letter : — “ A full  power  will  of  course  be  given  to  tiie  Board  to  make  such  regiUatious  upon  matters  of  detail,  not  inconsistent  witli 
spirit  of  these  instructions,  as  they  may  judge  best  qualified  to  carry  into  efTeot  the  intentions  of  the  Govevument,  and  of  the  legislature.” 

Those  rules  seem  to  us  just  in  their  nutiire,  calculated  to  promote  co-operation  among  different  sects,  while  the  central  authority 
provided  forsccnis  necessaiy  in  order  to  restrain  those  various  agencies  which  if  left  free  might  interfere  'rith  tlie  object  of  the  system — 
united  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction. 

When  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stanley  was  submitted  to  tlie  original  Commissioners  some  changes  were  suggested  by  individual  members, 
and  agreed  to  by  others.  It  was  tlieii  published  in  its  revised  form  by  the  Board,  as  an  explanation  of  the  principles  by  whicii  the  system 
of  education  was  to  be  regulated.  To  one  alteration  as  the  most  important  wo  shall  refer.  We  admit  that  tlie  change  may  have  been 
jirompted  by  laudable  motives ; but  we  believo  that  it  was  not  wise  iu  itself,  tliat  it  was  dangerous,  especially  as  a precedent,  and  that  it 
violated  the  suggestion  of  the  Committee  of  tlie  House  of  Commons,  upon  whicli  the  Board  professed  to  act.  The  Committee  fiiuliug  by 
past  experience  the  difficulty  of  uniting  different  parties  in  a combined  literary  and  religious  instruction,  recommend  that  the  object  of 
the  new  system  should  be  united  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction.  Warned  by  past  failures,  tlie  original  design  seems  to  have 
bean  iu  every  way  to  keep  these  two  things  as  distiuct  and  separate  as  possible.  We  sliall  quote  tiie  paragraph  added  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Commissioners,  in  uTiich  the  iuteiition  of  , blending  to  a certain  degree  literary  and  religious  education  is  stated ; — “ Altliough  it  is  not 
designed  to  e.xclude  from  the  list  of  books  for  tho  combined  instruction  such  portions  of  Sacred  History  or  of  religious  or  moral  teaching 
as  may  be  approved  by  the  Board,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  tliis  is  by  no  means  intended  to  convey  a perfect  and  sufficient  religious  edu- 
cation, or  to  .supersede  the  necessity  of  separate  religious  iustruction  on  the  day  set  apart  for  tliat  purpose."  The  history  of  this  affair  wo 
take  from  Arclibishop  Whately,  who  was  one  of  tlie  original  Commissioners.  “ When  the  Hducation  Board  was  originally  establislied,” 
says  Archbishop  Whately,  “ it  avas  at  first  a matter  of  doubt  avhethor  any  tiling  more  could  be  accomplished  than  simply  to  provide  a joint 
education  purely  secular,  leaving  all  instruction  iu  any  way  oonnected  witli  religion  to  tlic  care  of  the  pastors  of  the  several  denomina- 
tions. But  some  of  the  Commissioners  suggested,  and  tlic  suggestion  was  agreed  to  bythe  rest  and  adopted  by  Government,  tliat  it  would 
be  possible  to  introduce  into  the  (conimou)  educ.ation  such  portions  of  Sacred  History  and  of  Christian  instruction  as  might  involve  no 
matter  of  controversy  among  Christians.  Complete  religious  instruction,  indeed,  it  wa.s  plain,  could  not  be  imparted  iu  common  to  those  of 
different  persuasions.  But  it  was  suggested  tliat,  as  there  are  some  points  on  which  all  Christians  are  agreed,  it  would  be  desirable  that  in 
these  the  children  should  be  instructed  together,  leaving  a fuller  religions  instruction  to  be  supplied  to  them  separately,  in  conformitv  with 
the  will  of  their  parents.  Accordingly,  a brief  suminaiy  w.is  introduced  into  the  reading  books  provided  by  the  Board,  and  in  addition 
to  tins  tho  Scripture  Lessons,  comprisbig  a large  portion  of  tlic  Old  Testament  and  of  the  New  Tc.stament,  were  draivn  up.”  Subsequently 
there  were  issued  by  the  Board  a Book  of  Sacred  Poelrj-  aud  Lessons  on  tlie  Truth  of  Cliristianily.  At  first  Whately  was  assisted  iu  these 
matters  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Arclibishop  Murray,  as  well  as  the  Rev.  .Tames  Carlile  and  tlic  other  Commissioners.  Dissatisfaction, 
however,  after  a time  arose  in  some  schools  with  regard  to  tlie  use  of  the  Seripturo  Lessou,  Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,  and  Lessons  ou  the 
Truth  of  Christianity,  during  the  hours  devoted  to  combined  iustruutiou.  Diversity  of  opinion  sprung  up  among  the  members  of  the 
Board  upon  the  same  matter.  Tiie  Commissioners  eventually  passed  such  resolutions  with  regard  to  tlie  use  of  these  book.',  imposing 
certain  limitations  as  to  times  of  use,  and  confining  them  in  a great  measure  to  hours  of  sepsrate  religious  instruction,  so  that  the  attempt 
made  to  realize  in  a certain  degree  combined  religious  instruction  may  be  regarded  as  a faQure.  Archbishop  Whately  and  two  other  Com- 
missioners, dissatisfied  with  the  rules  adopted  in  tlieso  matters,  withdrew  from  tlie  Board.  The  history  of  tliis  affair  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  time.  Any  person  who  ponders  over  the  affair  will,  we  think,  feel  that  it  would  have  been 
well  had  the  Commissioners  acted  in  accordance  with  the  original  draft  of  Jlr.  Stanley’.s  letter,  founded  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1828,  and  confined  themselves  simply  to  a united  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction.  Tliis 
course,  although  liable  to  be  branded  as  irreligious  by  the  advocates  of  denomiiiationalism,  would  have  promoted  peace  and  goodwill, 
which  .all  must  admit  to  be  one  great  object  of  Christianity,  while  the  otlier  has  only  produced  strife  and  contention,  feelings  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  true  religion. 

The  Commissioners,  in  their  nineteenth  report  on  National  education,  publish  a document  explaining  tlie  sense  of  some  passages  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter,  which,  it  is  stated,  had  been  misunderstood  by  different  parties.  The  rule  as  to  books  already  referred  to,  beginning, 
“They,”  the  Commissioners,  “will  exercise  the  most  entire  control  over  nil  hooks  to  be  used  in  schools,  &c.,”  is  referred  to  at  length,  and 
the  sense  given  in  which  they  alwaj's  understood  the  language.  It  concludes  thus; — “The  Board  wish  to  remark  that  they  have  never 
conceived  it  would  be  expedient  to  render  the  use  of  any  book  or  books  imperative.”  We  cannot  assent  to  the  correctness  of  the  inter- 
pretation of  Mr.  Stanley’s  language.  M'e  thinlc  also  that  in  a matter  of  so  great  importance  they  should  not  have  surrendered  their  right 
to  local  parties  and  the  clergymen  of  various  denominations.  Supervision  is  necessary  upon  their  part  to  secure  uniformity  of  system  and 
to  prevent  different  sects  from  ptusuing  courses  that  might  confiict  with  general  interests,  rights,  and  privileges.  This  is  delivering  the 
weak  into  the  hands  of  the  strong,  instead  of  using  their  authority  to  restrain  cases  of  local  tyranny  and  injustico.  If  they  are  not  to 
decide  anything  as  to  books  who  are  ? According  to  tlie  explanation  of  the  Commissioners  the  rainoritv  in  every  school  is  simply  handed 
over  to  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

We  now  come  to  con.sider  the  arrangements  made  bj-  the  Board  in  1840  with  the  Synod  of  Ulster,  and  the  conditions  on  which  they 
extended  aid  to  their  sclioois.  The  nature  of  this  agreement  will  he  understood  in  tlie  first  place  from  tlie  four  propositions  agreed  to  at 
tiie  Synod  in  Cookstown,  1833,  as  the  basis  of  application  for  aid  to  tiie  Board,  and  in  conformity  with  which  they  received  support  in 
tile  year  1840.  The  propositions  are  as  follows  ; — “ 1.  That  the  ministers  and  people  of  this  Church,  without  the  necessary  concurrence 
of  the  ministers  orinemhers  of  any  other  Church,  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  applying  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  aid  to  schools,  by  a 
statement  of  the  constitution  and  regulation  of  the  schools,  accompanied  witli  an  engagement  to  adhere  to  them ; but  in  this  proposition 
we  recognise  the  right  of  the  Board  to  consider  the  regulations,  and  decide  accordinglj-.  2,  Tiint  it  sliall  be  tiie  right  of  all  parents  to 
requite  of  patrons  and  managers  of  schools  to  set  apart  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  a convenient  and  sufficient  portion  of  the  stated 
school  hours,  and  to  direct  the  master,  or  some  other  whom  the  parents  may  appoint  and  provide,  to  superintend  the  reading.  3.  Tliat  all 
children  whose  parents  and  guardians  so  direct  shall  dally  read  the  Scriptures  during  tiie  period  appointed,  but  that  no  compulsion  wliat- 
ever  be  einpioycd  to  induce  others  either  to  read  or  to  remain  daring  the  reading.  4.  Tiiat  every  use  of  school-rooms  be  vested  in 
the  local  patrons  or  committees,  subject,  in  case  of  abuse,  to  tlie  cognizance  of  the  Board."  Tliorc  was  also  at  the  same  time  a form  of 
application  presented,  the  petition  of  whicli  was  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  which  is  now  Icnown  by  the  name  of  tlie  Model  Form, 
as  having  received  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Education.  From  this  document  wo  moke  one  or  tsvo  extracts ; — “ The  time.s  for 
readmg  the  Holy  Scripture  aud  for  catechetical  instruction  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  interfere  with  or  impede  tlie  scientific  or  secular 
business  of  llic  school,  and  no  child  whose  parents  or  guardians  object  is  required  to  be  present  or  take  part  in  those  exercises ; and  no 
obstruction  shall  be  offered  to  the  cliildroii  of  such  parents  receiving  sucli  instruction  clscwliere,  as  they  may  tliink  proper.  . . . 

Tlic  school  is  open  upon  all  days  of  theas-eck  to  tile  public  of  all  deuominations,  who  have  liberty  to  inspect  the  registiy,  witness  tho  mode  of 
teaching,  and  see  that  the  ngulaiions  of  tlie  scliool  are  faithfully  ohsen-ed ; but  no  persons  except  members  of  Committee  aud  officers  of 
the  Board  are  permitted  to  interfere  in  tiio  basmeis  or  management  of  the  school.  The  books  used  in  addition  to  the  Scriptures  and  the 
Westminster  Catccliisnis  are  tliose  sanctioned  by  tlie  Kililare-place  Society.” 

Ill  lliese  documents  tiiere  is,  wo  believo,  a violation  of  tlic  provisions  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  original  draft  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter 
bearing  upon  religious  instriicUon,  and  having  for  tlieir  oliject  tlie  promotion  of  united  liferuvy  and  scjiarati!  religious  instruction.  That 
this  was  tlie  feeling  also  of  llie  deputation  wiio  conducted  the  ncgociations  with  tlie  Commissioners  will,  we  tliink,  appear  from  their  rcjiort 
to  the  Synod  of  Ulster  at  a special  meeting  at  Belfast,  1840.  Wo  quote  from  the  minutes  of  that  year,  page  0 “ Four  deputation  have 

tiius  tlic  satisfaction  of  submitting  to  their  brethren  tliat  aid  lias  been  obtained  for  tiieir  seliools,  not  oiilv  witliout  any  compromise  of 
principle,  but  in  perfect  harmony  witli  the  principles  on  which  tlie  schools  of  tho  Synod  have  liitlicrio  been  conducted.  1 . Bi-otestants 
call  apply  for  aid  to  their  sdiools  without  any  referonoe  to  or  union  with  any  otlier  denomination.  Tliis  was  not  tlie  case  in  the  former 
rules  of  the  Board,  for  tbougli  Protestants  might  liavo  applied  by  tliemselvos,  tlie  query  slieetafterward.s  required  tlic  reason  why  reference 
to  others  had  been  omitted.^  2.  The  query  sheet,  of  which  several  of  the  questions  and  regulations  wore  oxcedingly  offensive  to  Pro- 
te.slants,  has  been  totally  withdrawn,  and  aid  for  our  schools  is  granted  simply  on  our  own  statement  of  their  constitution  and  regulations. 
3.  The  sclioois,  as  Protestant  schools  have  ever  been,  are  open  to  tlie  public,  liut  none  except  the  applicants  aro  recognised  as  ex  officio 
visitors.  Tliis  is  a valuable  improvement  upon  tlic  foriiier  regulations  of  tlie  Hoard,  whicli  empowered  others  to  bo  ex  officio  visitors  in 
every  Protestant  school,  to  whicli  every  Protestant  applicant  was  required  to  submit.  4.  Tlie  Bible  is  free  during  scliool  hours,  and  tbo 
extent  of  its  use  subject  to  no  control  imt  the  will  of  tiic  parents,  expressed  thiougii  committees  of  their  own  free  choice,  and  tlio  greatest 
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under  the  KilLteyacrS^odfty!’’’^^^  sTno  Th  ^ privilege  not  enjoyed  even 

liberty  of  conscience,  and  foilLing  the  immemorial  Lactii  of  onr  principles  of 

:“S“S 

educlira."  Th,  fr.t.d.il  .t.Ml.li  by  lhfs7.„rrf  SS  fS”  5,'  ”,  “'>™I”““=  !•«•  •<  • Cbrl.tim 

o(  Ih.  ordtary  noli-vMt.d  Moml  ,tbd2  “.  I.  o".ld«  ^ “{,k  f f”™""””;  “ “••  *1»  Sr»«  n.jorUy 

m..t  m,  r.lh„  th.  ™ptlm,  Tli.  n.tni  S th  e.dmg  .bd  tl.  ™„  .1  Joint  mnong,- 

teligion  for  n particular  party  must  In  the  nature  of  tbinore  onuutore  ^ ,s  employment  of  the  teacher  as  the  Instructor  in 

religious  instrhetion.  counteract  the  original  mtentmn  of  the  Board-united  literary  and  separate 

mi™r?yTn"arel“i^:“h7e“;^^^^^^^^^  •';•  f ‘—I  -ytem  .Hard,  proteetlon  » the  faith  of  Bie 

preyall.  In  so  many  National  ..hooB,  we  think  it  nreesSrS-  lo  ma“ef  fewZmS  “ “ “ ““ 

does,  .tore™™;  bZ  o“i“.nwhm;*r“,iSiraVi'tSS^^^ 

Others  have  during  the  period  of  religious  instruction  is  fn  ?»i  fit  “e  prohibited.  The  sole  privilege  which  the 

times  liear  of  the  blessinrof  Lve^^  ^b^rw^m^  instruction  as  b^t  they  can  elsewhere^  We  some- 

changes  rung  upon  this  subject  wi^an  guess  thJnosition  of  the  o f '^*‘0  utters  its  praises.  So  when  we  hear  the 

pride  flattered  by  the  fact  ^at  their  fo4  of  ^riig^on  ^and  4eirs^^ir  iT^“  indulge  m these  glowing  encomiums.  The  majority  have  their 
tliG  thought  that  tlieir  peculiar  mode  of  fa  Z’dL  th«  i '=“■?<=“  ®ned  hy  the  law  of  the  Board,  the  minority  are  galled  by 

feeling,  «nd  their  cliildren  to  a schLi  4L  the  hranroHnfe^iorii^  .exclusion.  In  the  nature  of  things  can  parents,  without  I painful 
entertain.  The  case  of  the  minority  it  mav  be  said  a * stamped  up^  the  religious  opimons  which  they  may  conscientiously 

the  most  severely  felt.  BuUtTa  real  wr%g  milrhv  of  all  others  arc 

the  clergymen,  the  school-room,  are  at  the  s Jvice  of  oTCs  forThp  J*®’'  ® * V.,® money  which  supports  the  schooL  The  master, 

denied  wholly  to  them.  It  1.  idle  to  t.y  tb.t  tb,  ,l5  ft,  ZS  IZd  f nreSZ^f  d-!'  ’’''"‘'I" 

“P"  “«»•««  - 1.™  net  tto.  """bI  E“r4Vf£  ,™tn"  ™ ’.“"Z  ''P 


rule  of  the  Board  in  ordinary 
others  as  you  would  w:  ■ ' 
prophets?  If  children 


in-vcsted  National  schools  fair? 


meet  upon  terms  of  perfect  religious  equality.  Union  up!m  any'^oriie?tems^we  w °>h"  necessary,  that  they  should 

Tbl..re.ng.m.n..Ift.Be.,db„;,na.dV..yt.mZtS:XZr4eerS^  - 

few,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  attending  schools  where  the  form  of  Tolio-; 


is  arrangement 
where  the 
from  their 


be  established  in  its  place. 

th.’’ssz:44S:4b?B“  ftrs‘rthi'cr4444”e?w=4 

conditions  applicable  to  non-vested  schools,  and  that  they  are  subject  to  the  slmf  f content  schools  receive  aid  under  the 

cannot  comprelicnd.  In  ordinary  National  schools  a grant  of  raoniv  b made  for  the  t!rc4“\nd^sbtents  ®rt“‘ 

of  convent  schools,  nor  to  those  of  any  monastry  schools  wWch  have  been  at  anv  i ™^  does  not  apply  to  the  teachers 

.?s 

he  Board,  act  m a teacher,  but  then  the  person  who  is  a teacher  is  expected  for  a portion  of 
it  jfle  prohibition  in  the  former  case  be  necessary,  lest  it  might  connect  the  school  in  the 
•'  tninK  the  reason  is  equally  cogent,  that  the  teacher  should  be  confined  to  his  own 


. t,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board, 
eacli  day  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a minister.  I'  ‘ 
eyes  of  the  public  with  a particular  denomination, 
special  department. 


ThemodelschoolsandtheordinaiyNationa!schoolsbeingconductednDondi£Eerentnrmpir,lp«  tl,P  «np  .aT>Pf?pp.-p.,  » . 

mre.lg.n.,n..,.e.l.nby„e,nrey.b.eftm 

S^eoS^ZbreSS  ft.  enpremlon  ef  ft.ln  of  eeneidmed  ,be.  ft.  4“: 


sy.stem  would  soon  he  completed.  Owing  howevi 
question  still  remains  to  be  decided.  The  ‘ 
in  a different  mannei 

sectarian  in  their  nature,  and  should 

CTdowments  given  to  others  for  religious  purposes.  There 


change  of  Government,  the  negotiatioi 


■e  brought 


. - In  days  past  different  religious  parties  have  been  treated 

_eiving  nnaidfrom  the  State,  others  a greater  or  less  amount.  If  it  be  said  that  the  convent  schools  are 
r rphwion™^®/'”  ,^>stanc^  the  Catholics  may  fairly  reply,  this  is  hut  a trifling  set  off  against  the 


eoualitv  Tf  sn  tfipn  fi',p  i""  “triers,  all  parties  must  now  be  put  on  the  religious  footing  of  a 'perfect 

.C  ■»  *'  ? equality  slioiild  be  the  law  in  education.  o S periecc 

this  mpfr  still  believe  that  umted  literary  and  separate  religious  instruction  should  be  the  object  of  the  system,  we  think  thatin 

of  Lan  W,  Wf  ®’  ® • ®®  ‘®®  ®’  «nd  all  otliere  must  be  regulated  by  one  plan.  We  thi^ that  tlie  explanatiLs 


iSSr  T action  in  their  rules  regarding  religious  education.  ^If  united  literal  and  separate ‘religio’u^ 

nr2l^/  f ‘ 1"®®“®*^®  ^ system  of  equal  rights  and  privileges,  the  Presbytery  are  of  opinion  that  tastead  oflincUoiiinl  the 

present  unjust  arrangement,  Hie  Parliament  should  confine  the  education  in  our  National  scliools  to  subjects  of  a secular  or  literary  nafure 
compelled  to  srek  rehgious  instniction  elsewhere  than  in  the  school,  tbeu  that  that  one  abo  should  be  under 
e same  plan,  ilie  State  when  it  acts  impartially  gives  itself  the  highest  cxeiuplilication  of  practical 
'"‘wp  pr''-';  .‘“'11'®^'®'“ P®?  ® ! “"’f  °]  equality  which  harmonizes  with  the  essence  and  spirit  of  true  religion, 
ineci  rl?p^^  f ® denominational  systern  of  education,  as  a solution  of  the  question.  The  carrying  out  of  a scheme  of  this  kind,  so  as  to 

thattlprt“  ®^“  'w''  m»st  impress  tho  mind  of  every  thinking  person  with  the  idea, 

ProtPrtnni.  Munster  there  are  54G  schools  taught  exclusively  by  Eoiuan  Catholics,  in  which  2 038 

cad  ^p  of  tho,P  m a fraction  above  threeto  each  school.  Is  the  proposal  to  erect  a separate  school-holism  for 

caui  one  of  those  mmorit  os  one  tiiat  can  be  entertained  by  any  reasonable  mind.  Professor  Nesbitt  in  bis  paper  at  the  Social  Science 

11,400,  an  avera^  of  ten  for  each  school,  • 

Thestarveling  schools  w 


. u to  do  witli  the  25,000  Catholics  ....—,....3  - 

aught  exclusively  by  Protestant  teachers?  Or,  again,  what  are  you  to  do  svith  24,000  Protesfants  ai 
f of  11  "i®*®  ®T1.®® : K®'»un  Catholic  teachers.  To  provide  separate  schools  for  such 

It  b ® might  be  possible  to  set  up  would  be  wholly  worthless. 

Statemllr  ^ ^ ‘ ^ ^ “®  S®  without  education,  or  bo  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  majority."  The 

atatement  liere  we  maintain  is  not  exaggerated,  it  is  on  the  contrary  far  within  the  truth,  Tho  Protestants  are  not  a united  body,  some 
ir  localities  have  Roman  Catholics,  and  Protestants  embraciug  the  various  classes  of  Episcopalians,  orthodox 

2 K 


in  schools  belonging  to  01 
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Pre$bvteriaiis,  Independents  CoYenantars,  two  kinds  of  Weslcyans,  two  kinds  of  non-snbscribins  Presbyterians,  and  oooasionany,  pcriiaps, 
some  other  varities  If  the  spirit  of  sectarianism  be  fostered  in  the  establishment  of  denominational  schools,  Government  will  have  to 
nrovido  school-liouses,  not  merely  for  Catholics  and  Protestants,  bnt  also  for  each  variety  of  Protestants. 

In  reply  to  statements  of  this  kind,  it  is  alleffed  that  where  minorities  are  very  small,  and  Government  assistance  oonld  not  be  reasonably 
exDCCted  they  (the  minorities)  could  easily  provide  school-houses  and  education  for  themselves.  Sects  that  arc  small  could  never  in  thi.s 
•wav  expect  to  obtain  assistance.  The  fewer  the  numbers  the  greater  Uie  dlfliculty  of  establishing  private  schools.  Tliey  must,  however, 
accordin"-  to  this  system,  be  first  taxed  to  assist  the  majority  in  establishing  a scliool,  who  less  require  assistance,  and  afterwards  provide, 
out  of  their  own  resources,  a place  of  education  for  their  children  us  best  they  can.  The  alternatives  alluded  to  in  Professor  Nesbitt’s 
statement  would,  however,  be  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  only  ones  possible. 

■\Ve  are  now  come  to  our  last  argument  in  this  case.  Parliament  is  now  seeking  to  secure  religious  equality  by  withdrawing  endow- 
ments from  different  religious  parties,  and  as  a presbytery  we  have  expressed  our  approval  of  the  scheme.  It  is  proposed  by  some  to  apply 
part  of  the  money  obtained  in  this  way  to  purposes  of  education.  If  so,  it  must  in  consistency  be  appropriated  to  uuscutanan  schools. 
Should  it  be  given  to  teachers  who  are  engaged  under  others  in  tlie  work  of  inculcating  particular  religious  opinions,  the  State  will  only 

be  giving,  in  another  form,  its  sanction  to  a system  of  things  which  it  is  now  attempting  to  abolish.  

In  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  a subject  proposed  for  considciation  is,  Whether  any  improvonieut  can  be  eneeted  m the  constitution  of 
the  Board,  with  the  -view  to  a more  satisfactory  administration  of  its  affairs.”  _ 

We  are  of  opinion  tliat,  instead  of  the  present  Board,  oue  Minister  of  Instruction  should  bo  appointed,  as  m trance  and  soma  otlier 
countries.  We  believe  that  the  plan  of  Commissioners,  uniting  in  themselves  the  double  power  of  administrating  a system  and  also  of 
framing  new  laws  with  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is  a bad  one.  We  think  that  the  Minister  of  Instruction  should  simply 
administer  the  affairs  of  his  department,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  his  guidance,  and  be  responsible  to  Govern- 
ment. The  power  of  altering,  modifying,  or  framing  new  laws  on  the  subject  should,  in  our  mind,  rest  entirely  ivith  Parliament.  _ This 
provision  is  absolutely  necesiiry  to  prevent  the  administrator  from  being  constantly  besieged  by  the  importunity  of  different  religious 
parties,  seeking  changes  to  .'uit  their  own  particular  purposes,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  clash  witli  the  rights  aiul  privileges  of  otliers. 
The  rules  of  the  Board,  in  order  to  become  law,  required  inerelv  tlic  sanction  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  This  privilege  encouraged  a con- 
tinual negotiation  with  the  Couimissioner.s  and  facilitated  tlie  introduction  of  changes  that  have  destroyed  the  benign  tendency  of  a system 
which  many  of  us  at  its  commencement,  looked  upun  as  an  omen  of  good,  and  the  inauguration  of  a new  and  batter  era  for  Ireland. 

Haviiiw  given  the  matter  our  best  consideration,  we  think  that  Government  should  not  adopt  the  scheme  which  is  by  some  suggested  of 
two  thrii  or  more  paid  Commissioners.  This  system  would  naturally  lead  to  the  appointment  of  individuals  connected  with  a few  of  the 
lead’ing  religious  denominations.  The  first  objection  to  such  an  arrangement  is  that  Iho  minor  sects  would  have  no  representatives.  The 
second  rests  upon  the  conviction  that  if  a number  of  persons  be  appointed  they  will  naturally  look  upon  themselves,  and  be  looked  upon  by 
others  as  the  represensatives  of  certain  parties,  and  that  they  will  carry  something  of  this  idea  into  their  deliberations.  If  opposing  seels 
be  equally  matched  tlicro  is  a dead  lock,  if  unequallv,  one  influence  or  another  will  probably  prevail  and  turn  the  balance  of  justice  on  one 
side  or  another.  We  believe  that  by  selecting  one  person  eminent  for  his  aU.unmants  in  education,  and  as  free  as  possible  from  sectarian 
bias  as  minister  of  iusti-uction,  the  Government  will  adopt  the  course  most  likely  to  secure  the  impartial  and  satisfacton,-  administration 
of  affairs  in  this  department.  A judge  upon  the  bench  of  everv  particular  religion,  as  a general  rule,  administers  the  law  fairly  between 
man  and  man,  and  seldom  is  justice  pen-ertod  by  any  feelings  of  a political  or  religious  nature.  A person  of  a similar  stamp  of  mind 

placed  in  the  other  situaUon  would,  we  think,  act  in  an  equal  spirit  of  fairness. 

Wecome  now  to  offer  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  suggested  to  our  minds  by  the  question  in  your  circular  ; “ Do  you  consider  the 

system  of  inspection  as  carried  out  bv  the  National  Board  suflioieut  for  its  purpose?”  , , , 

In  our  remarks  we  do  not  wish  to  cast  anv  reflection  upon  the  Inspector.*,  who  arc,  we  heheve,  m general  a class  of  men  well  qualified 
for  the  office  and  exempiaiy  for  the  faithfulneas  with  which  thev  discharge  their  duties.  Tlie  policy  of  the  arrangements  under  tliis  head 
is  the  only  subject  on  which  we  express  an  opinion.  Origiimllv  under  the  Board  there  was  only  one  class  of  Inspectors,  subsequently  a change 
was  introduced,  and  we  bare  now  in  adrlitUin  .dx  Head  Inspectors,  and  what  is  called  two  Chiefs  of  Inspection.  The  country  is  divided 
into  sixty  districts,  and  over  them  there  are  sixty  District  Inspectors.  Each  Head  Inspector  is  appointed  over  ten  districts  which  is  his 
proportion,  and  the  area  of  his  operations  will  be  something  like  the  one-sixth  of  Ireland. 

This  extentis,  webelieve,  too  large  for  any  useful  purpose  .IS  regards  the  oversightof  schools.  A Head  Inspector  is  a large  portion  of  a 
lifetimcbeforehecan  visit  thediffcrcutplacesof  education underhissuperintendence.  From  the  report  of  the  Comm^ioners  for  18b6,  we 
learn  tliat  John  E.  Sheridan,  esquire,  Head  Inspector,  was  appointed  to  his  circuit  in  1S58  which  cont.iiiis  1,013  National  schools.  There 
is,  therefore,  a spaceofeightvears  between  the  twodates.  During  that  period  in  his  report  he  says,  “ Visited  7Ci.  Of  this  numberfully 
inspected  and  visited  698.”  There  is  therefore  still  a large  number  wliicli  will  require  some  years  to  ovcrt.nkc.  Tiie  visits,  owing  to  the 
amount  of  travelling,  arevery  expensive  and  fatiguing,  and  tliey  are  too  few  to  answer  any  useful  end.  But  tlienit  is  also  to  beremarked 
that  the  Head  Inspector  is  engaged  in  doing  the  work  which  seems  also  assigned  to  the  District  Inspector.  The  latter  visits  each  school 
in  his  district  tliree  times  in  the  year.  Even  supposing  that  he  is  inferior  to  the  former  in  ability,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case, 
■will  not  the  District  Inspector  from  his  superior  opportunities  of  judging,  be  a better  opinion  on  all  matters  relating  to  the  school  than  tlie 
Head  Inspector.  The  sufficiency  of  the  District  Inspectors  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  is  an  opinion  which  seems  sanctioned  liy  the 
statement  of  some  of  the  Head  inspectors  themselves.  In  the  report  to  the  Commissioners  for  18GG,  Timotliy  Shenhaii,  esquire.  Head 
Inspector  referring  to  his  owm  retumsays,  “The  results  thus  furnished  in  a few  schools  in  a district  present  no  reliable  (lata  on  which  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  schools  generally  throughout  it.  The  reports  of  the  District  Inspectors  pve  full  and  accurate  information  on  the 
points  above  stated  in  every  district.”  There  is  another  point  which  we  would  notice  in  this  matter.  The  instructions  of  tlie  Head 
Inspectorsareoceasionallyatvariancewitli  those  of  the  District  Inspectors,  .md  the  teachers  placed  in  the  position  of  a man  who  cannot 
obev  two  masters.  . , 

'file  preceding  observations  win  prepare  the  mind  for  the  suggestion,  that  there  sliould  be  a return  so  soon,  as  practicalile  to  tlie  original 
plan  of  one  class  of  Inspectors.  So  far  from  additional  reports  being  necessary  from  Head  Inspectors,  we  believe  that  tlie  written  report* 
from  the  District  Inspectors  are  too  numerous,  and  that  a diminution  in  tlie  number  would  be  an  advantage. 

We  would  now  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  in  reply  to  yonr  query.  There  is,  we  believe,  in  the  existing  state  of  things  much 
labour  expended  by  Inspectors  of  both  classes  on  monitors,  pupil-teachers,  and  teacher.*,  rvliioh,  so  far  as  tlie  object  in  view  is  concerned, 
may  be  regarded  as  lost.  It  is  a fact  which  may  be  taken  for  granted  tiiat  a groat  inunber  of  theso  persons  turn  their  attention  to  other 
matters,  and  give  up  the  profession  of  teacher.  _ _ 

The  remedy  for  want  of  well  qualified  teachers  is  thought  by  many  to  be  additional  training  schools.  In  the  Commissioners  report  tor 
1866,  Mr.  Wilson,  District  Inspector,  says  that  the  “ average  income  of  a teacher  is  about  ten  shillings  a week.  A large  proportion  of 
the  best  of  the  pupil-teachers  of  our  model  schools,  and  of  the  monitors  of  our  ordinary  National  schools,  betake  lliemselves  to  other 
occupations  where  better  wages  can  be  earned,  and  the  more  of  these  that  are  trained,  and  tlie  liighcr  their  training,  the  more  of  them 
will  go  off,  because  the  value  of  their  services  will  be  correspondingly  enlianccd.”  Tlie  qualification  of  tlie  teachers  at  present  is,  we 
believe,  equal  to  their  remuneration.  If  we  want  a higher  class  tiie  principal  means  must  be  an  increase  of  salary.  _ In  order  to  a suc- 
cessful treatment  of  a disease  medical  men  inform  us  wo  must  look  to  the  cause.  Is  there  a want  in  the  community  of  men  ^ual  in 
intelliirence  and  diameter  to  fill  situations  where  the  average  ■weekly  pay  is  ten  shillings?  We  helicve  that  the  very  btateiuent  will  show 
the  absurdity  of  such  a supposition.  Take  the  case  of  examinations  for  the  Civil  Service,  wliere  the  attainments  necessary  in  many  cases 
are  of  the  highest  order.  We  are  told  that  on  an  average  there  are  four  candidates  for  every  vacant  post.  The  defeated  in  many  ca^ 
are  persons  of  respectable  acquirements  as  -well  a.s  the  successful.  If  there  be  no  want  of  persons  to  fill  a Iiigber  office,  should  there  be 
any  scarcity  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  a situation  where  the  standard  of  attainment  is  so  much  less. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  in  the  present  arrangement  for  training  teadiers  tiiere  is  a great  waste  of  money  and  of  power  which  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  object  in  view.  Some,  however,  say— Increase  the  pay  of  the  teadier,  and  then  tlie  present  machinery  will  work 
well.  In  answer  to  this  we  reply— After  expending  money  in  the  training  of  teachers  you  must  still  adopt  tlio  same  arrimgement  to  secure 
tlieir  services  and  hold  them  in  their  office,  as  if  this  previous  outlay  liad  never  been  incurred.  Some  of  us  think  that  tho  true  plan  of 
securing  well  qualified  teachers  would  be  to  adopt  the  priudple  of  tlie  London  University,  whidi  grants  degrees  to  all  persons  wlierever 
educated  who  possess  a certain  amount  of  knowledge.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  a certain  standard  of  qualification  should  be  adopted,  ami 
a suitable  or  corresponding  salary  offered.  The  teacher  exhibiting  tlie  necessary  attainmenU  could  receive  his  appointuieiit  irrespective  of 
tbe  place  in  which  he  may  have  been  educated. 

There  mav  be  in  our  body  some  not  prepared  to  go'  tliis  length.  Wo  are  all,  however,  of  opinion  that  if  we  are  to  soouro  and  retain 
a number  of  highly  educated  men  as  teachers  wo  must  rely  more  on  an  advance  of  salary  and  loss  upon  expenditure  in  extending  aud 
perfecting  our  training  machinery.  j .u. 

There  is  one  more  point  which  strikes  upon  tlie  subject  of  the  query.  Wo  believe  tliat,  according  to  the  present  rules  of  the  Board,  tne 
Inspector  is  under  the  necessity  of  spending  too  much  time  on  matters  of  a statistical  nature.  Tliere  is  too  great  a multiplicity  of  forms, 
and  many  things  contained  in  them  unimportant  in  their  nature.  There  is  a repetition  of  reports  of  a similar  kind,  wliicli  cannot  m the 
nature  of  things  add  much  to  the  understanding  of  the  subject.  Tlie  lougtii  of  time  -which  elapses  before  the  report  is  published  deprives 
also  of  interest  some  things  which  might  originally  have  possessed  tliis  quality.  We  are  approacliing  the  end  of  the  year  1808,  yet  ttic 
latest  report  is  for  the  year  1866.  Is  not  its  value  greatly  diminished  as  a source  of  information  or  ground  of  action  for  present  pur- 
poses ? This  complication  begins  with  the  duties  assigned  to  tlie  teacher.  . Besides  writing  down  tlie  name  of  a child  when  it  enters  school, 
or  erasing  its  name  when  it  leaves,  there  are  additions  and  conditions  to  be  complied  with  which  waste  the  timcoftiic  teacher  and  are  not 
attended  with  any  corresponding  advantage.  We  have  read  of  an  expeiiment  of  throwing  two  shadows  of  the  sun  upon  the  wall  m a 
particular  way.  Instead  of  an  increase  of  light  there  is  total  darkness.  The  Commissioners  in  a similar  way  by  attempting  to  render 
their  reports  too  full  and  minute,  produce  something  of  the  same  effect.  The  tiling  is  so  tedious  tliat  scarcely  anyone  buys  the  report,  or 
•wonld  think  of  reading  it,  as  when  it  is  printed  it  is  a matter  of  history,  ratlier  than  of  knowledge  bearing  upon  the  present  time. 
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We  have  not  had  Ume  to  look  over  the  matter  so  attentively  as  we  conld  wisli,  but  we  think  that  with  a little  attention  to  the  matter 
we  could  suggest  a number  of  changes  which  would  greatly  simplify  the  transaction  of  business  under  the  Board,  without  omittine 
auytliing  reaHy  essential.  If  this  could  be  done,  and  we  believe  it  perfectly  practicable,  the  time  of  the  Inspector  might  be  employed  in 
. “ Ti’®  advantageous  to  teachers  and  scholars.  There  is  hut  one  point  on  which  we  would  at  present 

“,i  •.  !’'■“««  of  ‘8  called  checking  the  books  occupies  a considerable  time,  but  then  it  is  alleged  this  cannot  be 

because  a rigid  scrutiny  is  necessary  to  prevent  fraud  upon  the  part  of  tlie  teacher.  We  affirm  however  that  this  great 
temptation  to  dishonesty  arises  from  a rule  of  the  Board  regarding  numbers,  which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  politic  or  just  Ther^is  a 
cnange  called  for,  which  would  lessen  the  motive  for  deception  upon  the  part  of  the  master,  and  which  would  lighten  in  a great  degree 
whidiTs'nc^t  supervision  necessary  in  this  matter.  This  point  we  shaU  notice  in  treating  of  tlie  subject 

Wc  now  come  to  the  question  of  salaries,  and  mode  of  payment  of  teachers  as  employed  in  National  schools, 
of  this  ‘1  o ® the  place  given  to  numbers  as  affecting  the  remuneration 

of  tliisclassof  officers.  Kules  for  1866,  page  10— “As  a general  rule  a school  to  be  entitled  to  be  taken  into  connexion,  or  to  remain  in 
e^b'bit  an  average  daily  attendance  of  at  least  thirty  pupils.  Teachers  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  first  class 

average  daily  attendance  of  thirty-five  pupils.  Should 
ther^vlVe  retail  «tained  m conn^.on  after  the  attendance  shall  have  fallen  below  thirty  pupils,  as  in  certain  circumstances 

they  may  bo  retained,  their  teachers  will  bo  paid  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  modified  scale  below.”  For  our  purpose  it  is  mcrclv 

fo  prepare  the  mind  for  a more  generous  treatment  of  teachers  in  poor  and  thinly  scattered  districts,  we  refer 

^ the  difTcrent  system  pursued  with  regard  to  model  schools.  From  the  last  report  1866  we  select  the  case  of  Athv  Model  school 

tercher^lfwc?"'-’;  '‘^holars  anTa  S “itetcli 

i auier.  ji  wc  count  me  si.x  monitors  in  addition  as  we  may  do,  the  average  number  is  nine.  If  it  be  said  that  liberalitv  in  this  md 
other  lespccts  be  necessary  in  reference  to  model  schools  in  large  towns,  we  say  that  liberahty  is  at  least  equally  necessary  in  nlaces  where 
no  the  former  places  there  ate  generally  schools  of  other  kinds  where  education  is  accessible  in  the  latter 

as  Ton°  lliisb^ffin  rrin'‘“'‘^d  *'if ' are  we  believe  necessary  iu  the  rules  quoted.  In  ca.se  of  islands  off  the  Donegal  coast,  such 

Sere  ark  Qtbci^oc^imc,  ’ attendance  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be  very  small.  These  are  extreme  eases,  but 

there  are  oti  ei  ocalities  where  the  present  arrangement  presses  hard  upon  the  teacher.  In  our  opinion,  whore  as  a matter  of  eonven  ence 

augmentation  of  salary,  not  diminution.  The  present 
WtentivTUlthera  school  Commissioners  of  small  Attendance,  we  should  consider 

i„  A r"  1 nac“^aiy  or  not  necessaiy.  If  necessary  we  must  at  least  act  towards  the  teacher  with  as  great  liberalitv 

as  we  do_  to  persona  placed  otherwise  m more  fortunate  circumstances.  The  grant  is  his  sole  support.  In  order  to  teaSaraanmust 
the  tMcbcrraVt^rer?‘  f‘  bttle  clothing,  and  food  of  the  coarsest  kind  which  will  suppof^b  human  life.  Where  the  poverty  of 

Hm  « Tn  ’ rules,  when  he  asks  for  a fish  we  give  him  a .serpent,  and  when  for  bread  we  give 

. I T*  T • ^ ® V "Of  to  be  required,  we  would  recommend  that  there  should  not  be  any  interference  with 

the  exisnng  tMciicr  for  Ins  time,  hut  tiint  the  vacancy  should  not  be  filled  up  after  his  resignation. 

'*  of  teachers  according  to  quarterly  averages,  as  at  present  practised  under  the  Board.  In  any  now 

arrangem  nt  wh^  the  necessity  for  a school  is  to  be  considered,  wc  believe  that  the  plan  of  a yearly  average  would  fo™  a m^h  bettw 
^ ''^  •7^  to  judge.  Ill  country  districts  field  operations  affect  the  attendance  for  certain  quarte^iu  towns  the  cold  of  ivinter 

liSpS":  bis;,  •'  -•“■i  »•  «»•'»  b= 

Dise.ise.  epidemics,  changes  in  tr.ade  are  also  matters  to  be  taken  into  account.  Children  are  occasionally  withdrawn  from  school  on 
account  of  the  formCT  causes.  In  our  own  localities  mills  have  been  stopped  for  a time,  owing  to  these  temporary  causes  a diminution  of 
^ f I'd  to  a reduction  in  the  salaVy  of  the  teacher.  In  all  Ae  instSi?«  tTwSXwe 
t'ttrred  the  teacher  la  punished  for  want  of  attendance  whether  he  may  be  innocent  or  guilty. 
n..wlnt  r d'lty  arc  the  things  to  be  rewarded,  but  these  are  not  to  he  determined  solely  bv  the 

quMtions  of  nu'nbrr  and  proficiency.  There  are  some  localities  where  a large  number  is  an  impossibilitv,  but  in  others  it  is  the  revised  In 
ertam  districts  there  owing  to  the  position  of  parties,  a regularity  of  attendance  favourable  to  progress,  while  in  others  the  case  is 
'ourteoflaw  men  are  not  condemned  without  an  opportunitj-  afforded  of  establishing  their  innocence,  and  if 
„uilty  01  stating  ei  etj  circumstance  which  should  palliate  the  offence  or  mitigate  the  penalty.  We  believe  that  if  the  teacher  either  hv 
himself  or  through  the  patron,  can  show  that  the  want  of  attendance  does  not  arise  from  his  owm  fault,  but  is  attributable  to  circiinistaL^ 
UHyiiknf  not  be  fined.  A few  pounds  arc  a trifling  matter  to  persons  in  opulent  circumstances,  but  the  case’ 

fferent  with  teachers  \i  hose  incomes  are  small.  A penalty  should  not  be  inflitted  unless  negligence  be  clearly  e.stablished.  Under 
i^racticable  being  necessaty  for  the  payment  of  certain  Salaries,  the  teacher  is 
frequently  tempted  to  practise  fraud  in  the  making  up  of  his  books.  A change  in  the  law  is  a pressing  necessity. 

In  reply  it  may  be  said  that  if  we  dispense  with  the  present  rules,  schools  will  multiply  to  an  unreasonable  extent.  There  is  we  admit 
^‘■0"'  “ different  cause.  We  advocate  the  extension  of  aid  to  a school  where  that  school  is  absolutely 
necc-sar>,  but  «e  object  to  t be  increase  of  schools  not  needed  which  has  arisen  from  the  encouragement  given  under  the  Board  to  a 
denominational  .^vstem  of  education,  and  we  anticipate  a great  addition  of  a similar  nature  from  a further  advance  in  this  direction 
'"f  PaP'f  f ‘ '*^8  meeting  in  Belfast  of  the  National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science,  speaks  of  the 
in^culabie  mischief  attendant  upon  denommationalism,  m setting  up  two  or  three  comparatively  worthless  sectarian  schools,  where  under 
aNationalsclioolasingUschwlmight  be  maiiitamed  inefficiency.”  It  appears  from  his  statement  that  three  years  before  the  time  in 
which  he  speaks  in  1,000  of  the  schools  belonging  to  the  Church  Education  Society  in  Ireland  (two-thirds  of  the  entire  numberl  there 
were  only  18,^  scholars,  an  average  of  eighteen  for  each  school.  Wc  are  appro.ximating  rapidly  to  a system  which  manufactures  of 
necessitj-  small  schools,  and  no  regulations  of  the  Board  can  counteract  the  evil  inherent  inthenatureof  things.  If,  however  we  return  to 
the  unsectanan  plan,  we  can  as  a pncral  rule  have  schools  containing  a sufficient  number  of  scholars,  and  Uiisstateof  thin^  will  enable 
us  to  act  with  a little  more  liberality  to  those  exceptional  oases,  where  in  the  nature  of  things  the  attendance  of  scholars  must  be  small 
rule!*lmi,m  h " hercas,  if  we  adopt  the  denominational  plan  ive  will  as  a general 


rule  have  small  schools. 

Speaking  of  teachers  in  ordinary  National  schooN,  we  as  a presbytery  are  of  opinion  that  in  case  of  males  the  low 
£40,  instead  of  £18,  as  iit  present ; and  that  in  case  of  females,  the  los<est  should  be  £40  instead  of  £18,  as  at  nvesei 
qualification  required  for  an  officer  of  e.xcise  is  inferior  to  that  necessary  for  even  a third  class  National  teacher  vet  the 
of  the  former  is  £60  per  annum  besides  two  shillings  per  day  for  every  working  day,  making  in  all  about  £90  i 


salary’  should  be 
The  literary 


subsequently  by  promotion  he  has  a fair  prospect  of  increase  to  tlie  amount  of  £250  or'  £800  per  annum.  We  arc  all  in  favour  of  the 
mcrease  specified.  The  only  differ^oe  of  opinion  is  as  to  whether  those  amounts  should  be  given  in  the  form  of  a grant  entirely  froi 

.T...,  Wc  have  not  been  able  to  fix  the  highestsum  that  shouldhe  paid  to  a teacher,  n 

latters  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  other  schools,  we  must  for  the  present  leave  t 


Government,  or  secured  in  part  by  local  ts 
determine  the  intermediate  degrees.  These  r 
consideration  of  other  parties. 

are  all  agreed  that  the  present  arrangement  as  to  retiring  gratuities  requires  change.  The  rule  is  as  follows " In  particular  oases 
the  Commissioner.s  have  the  privilege  of  granting  gratuities  of  reasonable  amount  to  deserving  teachers  of  long  standing  in  their  service 
when  from  old  age  and  infirmity  they  are  obliged  to  retire."  A sum  equivalent  to  one,  two,  or  even  three  years  salary  does  not  meet  the 
case  of  persons  who  occasionally  at  a comparatively  early  period  of  life  are  worn  out  in  the  service.  Tiiere  are  instances  of  this  kind  where 
life  mav  nevertheless  be  prolonged  for  agreat  length  of  time.  In  all  cases  where  a person  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  ofiice  of  a teacher 
we  would  lecommeud  that  when  unfit  from  age  or  infirmities  for  discharging  their  duties,  a ye.orly  pension  should  be  granted  enual  to 
li.ilf  their  salary.  " ^ 

In  our  roiimvka  wc  have  dwelt  upon  the  things  of  which  wo  disapprove,  and  the  changes  of  a beneficial  kind  that  might  be  introduced. 
Our  duty  was  best  disebarged  by  pointing  out  the  evil  rather  than  in  passing  encomiums  upon  what  merited  praise.  Lest  it  might  bo 
supposed  that  we  are  actuated  by  hostility,  we  take  the  liberty  of  stating  that  v-e  are  not  insensible  to  the  good.  The  books  under  the 
Board  are  excellent.  Wo  like  the  variety  which  is  introduced  into  the  system  of  instruction.  The  teachers  are  men  of  a character 
deserving  of  respect,  and  from  our  conversation  with  them,  we  have  formed  a favourable  opinion  of  theii-  intelligence.  The  Inspectors 
arc  diligentin  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  and  well  qualified  for  the  work.  In  many  of  the  soliools  education  of  a very  hiah  order  is 
imparterl.  /a 

The  Commissioners  in  the  alteratious  we  regard  ns  unfortunate,  were  not  actuated,  we  believe,  by  bad  motives.  These  were  made 
principally  by  a desire  to  please  tbc  clergymen  of  various  denominations,  but  those  concessions  contrary  to  their  expectations  have  only 
prompted  the  demand  for  changes,  which  would  subvert  the  whole  order  of  things.  We  are  not  actuated  hy  any  feeling  of  unltindneM 
nor  do  we  write  in  a spirit  of  bitterness.  We  arc  conscious,  however,  that  a crisis  has  arrived  in  educatiou  in  tiiis  country,  and  that  oiieor 
other  of  two  schemes  must  be  adopted.  Believing  that  the  denominational  system  is  expensive  inefiiciciit  in  its  nature,  and  aboi  e all 
calculated  to  strengthen  the  feelings  of  political  and  religious  hatred  among  the  different  classes  in  the  community,  we  would  regard  a 
change  in  thia  direction  as  a great  misfortune.  In  neiglibourhoods  where  the  .'ystem  of  united  education  has  been  cairied  out  for  any 
considerable  time,  many  of  us  have  had  opportunities  of  witnessing  its  beneficial  effects  in  cherishing  a harmonious  spirit  amon"  the  rising 
generation,  and  again  where  tliat  system  lias  been  subverted  by  the  multiplication  of  denoniiuational  schools,  wc  have  seen  an  uuh.ippy 
jealousy  and  bad  feeling  prevailing.  Wo  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  parents  of  all  dcnominii'tiona 
in  our  neighbourhood,  would  prefer  sending  their  children  to  non-sectarian  schools,  if  not  controlled  by  the  interference  of  Uieir  religious 
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teaoliers.  Convinced  tliat  the  heautiful  theory  of  united  literary  and  separate  religions  instruction  if  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Stanley’s  letter,  would  be  economical  as  well  as  favourable  to  intellectual  improvement,  and  calculated  to  promote  peace  upon  earth,  and 
good  will  among  men,  a consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for,  we  arc  anxious  to  see  such  changes  adopted  as  will  perpetuate  and 
extend  the  system  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  and  designs  of  its  wise,  benevolent  and  patriotic  founders. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

John  Hall,  Minister  of  tbe  Old  Congregatiou  of  Ballyclare,  Moderator. 

S.  C.  Nelson,  a.m.,  Minister  of  1st  Downpatrick. 

Noveniber26,  1868. 

By  order  of  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim. 


Appendix  F. 

After  my  report  was  drawn  I received  from  Mr.  Vere  Poster  a copy  of  a pamplilet,  which  he  has 
printed,  containing  the  replies  he  collected  with  great  labour  from  a large  number  of  teachers  and  associations 
of  teanhers  in  different  parts  of  Ireland,  to  whom  he  addressed  a series  of  questions,  including  those  which  I had 
myself  addressed  to  bim  as  to  other  gentlemen  interested  in  the  subject.  This  pamphlet  will,  no  doubt,  be 
accessible  to  the  Commissioners ; and  the  views  it  contains,  especially  as  expressed  in  Mr.  Foster’s  introductory 
summary,  will  be  found,  I venture  to  think,  of  much  interest. 

I append  that  portion  of  the  summary  which  relates  to  the  subject  of  this  Appendix,  namely,  the  mixed 
system. 

“Query  No.  4. — Beneficial,  and  the  success  of  the  system  is  safEcient  evidence  of  its  popularity.  Theefforts  of  Parliament  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  children  of  different  denominations  in  the  same  scliools  have  been  remarkciblij  successful,  as  is  proved  by  tbe  fact  that 
out  of  173,478  Protestant  chUdren,  attending  National  schools  in  1867,  155,343,  or  88-5  per  oont.,  were  in  attendance  in  mixed  schools, 
there  being  3,821  such  schools. 

“Ihaveappendedinfullallthereplieswhichlhave  received  from  associations  and  from  teachersof  schools  having  alargelymixed  atteiidanoo 
of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  pupils,  being  especially  careful  to  publish  all  remarks  contrary  to  as  well  as  those  m favour  of  my  own 
views,  so  as  not  to  he  liable  to  a charge  of  partiality.  A very  few  associations  aud  teachers  have  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  denominational  system ; the  greater  number  strongly  approve  of  the  mixed  system ; while  the  remainder  have  courteously  declined  to 
answer  this  quesUon,  even  though  I promised  that  the  replies  should  he  published  nnonymou.'ly.  The  popular  feeling,  where  not  totally 
indifferent  on  tbe  subject,  which  is  generally  tbe  case — the  people  taking  no  part  in  the  controversy  on  this  vexed  question — appears  as  a 
general  rule  to  be  in  fevour  of  the  present  mixed  system,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  administered  by  the  Board  with 
the  utmost  impartiality.  Active  opposiUon  to  it  is  confined  to  clergymen,  members  of  Parliament,  landlords,  and  others  who  have  no 
occasion  to  use  the  common  schools.  The  feeling  of  the  clergy  of  everv  denomination  is  in  favour  of  gathering  the  children  of  tlieir  own 
flocks  into  separate  schools,  and  this  is  fairly  practicable  in  towns ; for  instance,  in  Belfast — where  I reside,  and  which  contams  150,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than  one-third  are  Roman  Catholics,  another  third  Presbyterians,  and  one-fourth  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  containing,  therefore,  a more  largely  mixed  religious  population  than  that  of  any  other  town  of  its  size  in  the  Umted  Kingdorn — 
there  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  National  schools,  nearly  all  of  which  are  and  always  have  been  denominational,  m the  sense  of  being 
attended  by  Roman  Catbolic  pupils  only  or  Protestant  pupils  only.  Some  members  of  Parliament  and  others  have  attributed  the  frequency 
of  riots  in  Belfast  in  part  to  the  mixed  system,  but  I think  it  may  rather  in  fairness  be  partly  traced  to  the  prevalent  system  of  educating 
the  children  of  different  denominations  in  separate  schools.  It  is  not  so  practicable  to  maintain  separate  schools  for  each  denomination  in 
rural  districts,  and  accordingly  it  is  found  that,  in  the  county  Tyrone,  which  is  one  of  tlie  most  purely  agricultural  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  whose  population  is  more  mixed  in  regard  to  religious  denominations  than  that  of  any  other  county,  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
schools  are  mixed.  In  that  county,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  province  of  Ulster,  there  were,  according  to  the  last  enumeration  tokm  in  185D 
(see  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  105,  1861,  Mr.  Butt’s),  914  schools,  out  of  a total  of  1,894,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  denomination,  which 
was  in  the  minority,  amounted  to  from  10  to  49  per  cent,  of  the  whole  attendance.  'There  were  at  t^t  time  2,898  mixed  schools  in  all 
Ireland,  which  have  since  been  increased  to  3,821,  or  three-fifths  of  the  total  number,  thus  proving  the  increasing  popularity  of  the 
system,  notwithstanding  the  violent  opposition  of  the  advocates  of  denominationalism  from  opposite  quarters.  _ 

“ The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  have,  in  deference  to  the  wishes  of  clergymen,  already  allowed  too  great  a multiplication  of 
schools  throughout  these  coundes,  and  by  the  establishment  of  so  many  very  small  schools  have  greatly  injured  the  cause  of  education. 
If  the  denominational  system  should  be  substituted  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  ie  present  mixed  system,  small  inefficient  schools  will  be 
still  further  multiplied  and  parly  spirit  encouraged,  or  the  children  of  the  minority  in  numerous  cases  wiR  be  without  the  means  of 
education,  or  will  he  permitted  to  partake  of  secular  instrnction  only  on  condition  of  taking  part  jn  religious  exercises,  and  receiving 
religious  instruction  of  which  their  parents  totally  disapprove,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Roman  Catholics  and  other  Dissenters  in  England, 
and  in  a less  degree  in  the  United  States  of  America. 

“ I trust  that  the  foundation  principle  of  the  Irish  National  system  of  education,  cor^ined  stcalar  and  $^arate  reh'ffioia  instruedon,  will 
be  maintained  in  its  integrity,  as  laid  down  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  when  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  following  words : — 

“ ‘ They  (the  Board)  will  require  that  the  schools  be  kept  open  for  a certain  number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and  Eterary  education  only,  and  that  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  be  set  apart 
for  giving  separately  such  religions  instruction  to  the  children  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective  persuasions. 

“ Tke  ^esenl  rule  permitting  the  interpoialion  of  religious  inslrvction  in  the  midst  of  the  ordinary  hours  of  seeaXar  instruction  should  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  possible,  or  it  may  act  as  a vxdge  to  split  the  National  system." 


Appendix  G. 

The  folio-wing  comraunication  was  made  to  me  by  a gentleman  who  has  largely  interested  himself  in  the 
subject  of — 

Natural  History  in  Schools. 

Eor  nearly  thirty  yearsi  have  advocated  the  generalintroduction  of  such  studies,  as  a regular  branch  of  educadon  in  both  schools  and 
colleges.  In  1867  I met  in  different  publications,  the  expression  of  an  opposite  opinion.  It  rvas  asserted  that  “ natural  history  does  the 
pupils  no  good."  “ The  majority  of  the  children  must  work  for  their  bread;  why  trouble  them  with  lessons  about  planM  and  animals  f 
Teach  them  to  read,  to  write,  to  do  a simple  sum  in  arithmedc,  and  all  they  need  is  accomplished."  According  to  this  restricted  view  of  the 
functions  of  the  teacher,  the  three  “ R’s  ’’  of  the  old  joke  embrace  all  the  subjects  required. 

Education  to  my  mind  was  very  different  from  this;  and  I could  not  get  over  the  conviction  that  the  thing  taught  though  good 
in  itself,  mighthelessvaluable  than  the  healthy  exercise  of  mental  powers,  wliich  might  otherwise  exhibit  but  a feeble  and  intermittent  action. 

Being  desirous  of  tesdng  the  truth  of  these  opinions,  I addressed  myself  to  those  who  could  speak  from  their  own  experience,  as  to  whether 
natural  history  was  an  aid  or  a hindrance  towards  acquiring  other  branches  of  knowledge.  My  inquiries  were  directed  to  the  model  schools  of 
Belfast,  Newtownards,  and  Carrickfergus,  and  were  responded  to  from  each  fay  the  head  teacher  of  the  boys'  school,  the  girls'  school,  and  the 
infant  school.  A copy  of  the  same  set  of  questions  was  sent  to  each,  and  the  answers  when  arranged  and  tabulated,  gave  the  following  results. 

The  natural  history  teaching  had  reference  both  to  plants  and  animals.  It  was  illustrated  by  books,  diagrams,  and  by  specimens  when 
procurable.  The  number  of  weekly  lessons,  in  the  boys’  school,  one  or  two,  occupying  thirty  to  forty  minutes ; in  the  girls’  schools,  one  or 
two,  except  at  Belfast,  where  there  are  five  and  a lecture.  Tn  the  infant  school,  Belfast,  one  lesson  to  each  division ; at  Newtownards, 
five  lessons  weekly;  at  Carrickfergus,  four.  Totalnumber  of  pupils,  1,457.  Average  age  of  boys,  eleven  ora  little  more ; of  girls,  eleven 
to  tbirteen;  of  infants,  six.  The  children  take  great  interest  in  such  lessons,  especiaSy  in  zoology — no  other  subject  is  M popular.  Their 
interest  is  evinced  by  their  great  attention,  by  the  diligent  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  by  the  questions  they  ask.  The  success  of  the 
pupils  of  the  Newtownards  model  school  at  the  examination  under  the  Department  of  Science  aud  Art,  is  attributed  hy  the  master  in  a great 
degree  to  their  previous  knowledge  of  plants  and  animals.  All  regard  such  teaching  as  an  aid  to  tlie  acquisition  of  other  knowledge. 
Pupils  in  geography  remember  the  different  countries  in  connexion  with  the  animals  and  plants  found  in  them.  One  master  says,  I helicve 
the  powers  of  observation  of  the  boys  havebeen  much  quickened  by  the  lessons  they  have  received  on  these  subjects.  Tiicy  are  constancy 
bringing  me  plants,  shells,  &c.,  to  get  me  to  name  them.  Even  in  an  infant  school,  the  teacher  does  not  hesitate  to  say  of  her  pupils,  “ the 
great  interest  taken  in  this  branch,  has  the  effect  of  brightening  their  general  intelligence.’’  . v , «-i 

Such  being  the  evidence  of  nine  experienced  teachers,  having  the  charge  of  nearly  1,500  children,  no  donbt  can  exist,  as  to  the  beneficial 
eSfects  of  such  studies  in  schools.  Why  then  should  not  the  teachers  be  trained  under  competent  professors  for  the  effectual  discharge  of 
this  part  of  their  duty? 

RoBEB-r  Pattebson,  f.b.s. 

Author  of  “Zoology  for  Schools." 

Belfast  31st  October,  1868, 

6,  College-square,  North. 
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CLASSIFIED  ABSTKACT  OF  ALL  THE  SCHOOLS 


LOT^DONDERUY  DISTRICT, 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  CONSTABULARY  RETURNS. 


Whole  Number  of  Schools,  298. 


Const  ABOLAav 
Districts. 

Total 
Number  of 
Schools 

i 

1 Church 

■Wesleyan. 

iroa.. 

Nims.  ^ 

Kagged. 

£.  Smith’s. 

Shdoired. 

Private. 

Londonderry, 

66 

32 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

Coleraine,  - 

66 

49 

5 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

I 

7 

MagKera,  . . j 

55 

48 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

Raphoe,  - . . ' 

80 

60 

11 

1 

- 

- 

1 

5 

2 

Letterkenny, 

42 

28 

9 

- 

1 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Total, 

217 
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2 

2 

3 
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REPORT  OF  THOMAS  SIDGREAVES,  ESQ.  257  G 

Report  of  Thoicas  Sidgreaves,  Esq,,  Barrister-at-Law,  b.a,,  Bond,,  Assistant-Commissioner. 


1.  My  I^ans  akd  Gentlemen,— I have  the  honoiu'  to  lay  before  you  my  Report  upon  the  state  of  Primarv 

2.  My  inquiry  occupied  eleven  -weeks,  and  dui-ing  that  period  I -vdsited  and  examined 

78  National  schools. 

13  Church  Education  Society  schools. 

5 Endowed  schools— of  which  four,  however,  are  included  in  the  first  two  categories. 

5 Mant  schools — three  being  included  under  the  first  headino- 
3 Pnvate  schools.  ° 

2 Ragged  schools. 

2 Ei-asmus  Smith’s  schools. 

1 Night  school. 

3.  It  IS  SBtiafa^ry  to  be  able  to  state  tlat  in  those  districts  tbe  people  are,  at  all  CTents,  alive  to  tbe  imnortaneo  . 

a”  to A palpable  effort  t Jde  to  Se  ad™ 
tage  of  tbe  opportnartoes  tor  , that  ar-e  afforded  tbem ; and  in  not  a few  initanees  that  came  IS™  SliS 
SoC'S“S  ““'i'  >>r  Pfonfe  *»  e-ble  tbeii-  ebildi-en  to  become  ivbat  they  proutUj  ten,; 

lieSSt  exodS  to  ImS*  perception  and  appreciation  of  tbe  advantage  of  eduoation. 

ibe  ™t  exodus  to  Amorim  ivbrob  is  stiff  gomg  on,  tliougb  tortunatelT  iritb  diminisbeci  tome,  olaeinu  as 
SCt  tht  post”  kSv  a™ston»  tainffies-bas  left  tbem  no  means  of  comm.mfeation 

mcept  tbe  post.  Bitterly  non-  do  tbe  parents  »bo  receive  a letter  from  a son  or  daughter  in  America  deplore 
then  inability  eitbei  to  ipad  or  answer  it  without  assistance ; and  a child  from  tbe  neai-est  National  scbooWbo 

V°Ce""to  ““  Wrtoed“ 

foie  “““'‘"I'j  if ‘be  people  at  large  are  desirous  that  their  obildi'on  should  be  educated,  they  have  no  reason 

to  ooinplam  of  t be  lack  of  opportunity.  School,  abound  in  eveiy  direotion.  Not  tnerei;  in  to“3 
immediate  neigbboiuiood  where  they  duster  tbickly,  uot  in  vdlages  where  at  lomit  there  will  b™n.bS  to 
“round  scarce  a human  being  or  a human  habitation  is  visible  the 
Natoonal  school  is  sme  to  bo  met  with  ore  long.  At  times,  after-  driving  for  miles  dong  dlenttodi™ 
through  a country  hat  seemrf-f„r  any  sign  of  life  there  was-to  be  uniito.bited,  it  was  i positive  ribfTo 

r:  Keml^  S toelTartivU  ““ 

comulabiX^  ^ neighbourhood  of  Coleraine,  they  are  fai-  too  munerous,  and  the  teachers  Schools  too 

W that  ^ ?*•  ^ miles  BumeroVs 

Rom  that  tovm,  I was  assured  by  the  teacher  that  I coidd  not  go  a mile  in  any  directfon,  e^ept  back  to  Col2 
^e,  without  TOi^g  across  a IS  ational  school.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  in  all  distth)i  • 

rTo^;™4u“S\“e°/,.'^^“'  aceemmodaSrto 

6 And  yet,  despite  the  appreciation  of  education  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  despite  the  peculiar  advantacres  Attendance  o 
ui  that  way  tlmt  are  afforded  them,  tlie  attendance  of  the  children  at  school  is  very  far  indeed  Rom  beiuir  what  '^‘‘^idren  at 
one  %vould  tv-ish  It  to  be.  When  I come  to  deal  witli  this  particular  point,  I shall  have  to  go  more  fuUv  into 
the  1 aiious  local  ca^es  that  affect  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  different  schools,  in  different  district  • at 
thS  k \h?p^ert  ^ Pf  obstacle  which  meets  one  alike  in  all  distriete,  'and 

that  IS  the  Povertj  of  the  people.  This  is  reahy  the  one  great  difGculty,  before  which  all  othei-s  fade  awav  in  t. 
compm-ison.  People  talk  ghbly  of  compulsory  education ; they  are  indignant  at  the  shameful  neglect  of  parents 
in  not  sending  them  childi-en  to  school,  and  say  that  if  tliey  wiU  not  do  them  duty  of  their  own  accoiS  they 
should  be  compeDed  to  do  so  by  law.  It  would  be  a cruel  injustice,  however,  to  pass  too  hasty  a iudiSnt 
upon  these  poor  people.  Dining  my  run  through  the  different  distiicts  assigned  to  me — districts  by  no  means 
rankmg  among  the  poorest  in  Ii-elaud— I have  passed  hundi-eds  of  wretched  wayside  hovels,  inhabited  by  half- 
stai-ved  half-clad  ivi-etches,  who  in  all  material  requii-ements  at  least,  seemed  scarcely  to  have  risen  above  the 
level  of  the  savage.  We  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  tlie  primary  essentials  of  life— food,  elothino-  and 
wanntJi—M  matters  of  coui-se,  commg  to  us  as  iiatui-ally  as  the  aii- we  breatlie,  forget  that  where  we  Win 
these  people  often  end.  Life  is  with 'them  one  long  and  frequently  an  unsuccessful  struggle  for  food  for 
clothing,  and  for  warmth  ; and  when  they  do  attain  them,  the  food  is  of  the  coarsest,  the  elothino-  is  of  the 
poorest,  and  the  waimth  is  obtained  in  an  atmosphere  of  smoke.  ® 

7.  To  people  so  situated,  a few  pence  more  orless  daily  ai-e  of  the  last  importance— often,  indeed,  constitutin<^  the 
diflereiice  between  staiwatioii  and  sufficiency.  These  few  pence  their  children  are  generally  able  to  ^i-n 
even  when  very  young,  in  the  towns  by  the  various  employments  which  are  there  canied  on  and  in  the 
country  by  the  herding  of  cattle  and  other  field  work.  Every  occupation  which  admits  of  the  employment  of  Chitir..,-, 
c^ilren  is  eagerly  seized  upon,  and  I invariably  fo-und  the  same  causes  operating  in  similar  localities  upon  the  small  eari.in« 
attendance  ot  childi-eu.  In  villages  and  country  disti-icts  the  schools  are  iuvariably  thinned  at  hai-vest  time  importaiK-e. 
agam  m Rovember,^  ivhen  the  potatoes  are  dug  up,  and  again  in  spring,  when  the  sowing  of  the  ci-ops  begins! 

employed  in  herding  cattle  the  whole  summer  round,  Fai-mei-s  hire  them 


Large  numbers  of  children  f 


usually  for  six  months  at  a time,  gh-ing  them  from  305.  to  £2  for  the  job,  and  finding  them  food  and 
lodging  dunng  its  contmuance.  The  payment  is  not  on  a lai-ge  scale,  but  it  seems  a large  sum  to  a peasant 
struggling  to  m^tain  a wife  and  family  on  eight  shillings  a week.  If  he  sent  his  chOd  to  school  he  would 
nave  to  forego  that  sum,  and  support  the  child  himself  for  the  six  montlis  into  tlie  bargain  No  doubt 
It  13  a sad  thing  that  op2>ortunities  for  education,  which  may  never  occur  again,  should  thus  be  lost-  but  so 
long  as  tbe  parents  are  in  theii-  present  state  of  abject  poverty,  and  the  child’s  laboiu-  can  do  auytiiinn-  to 
relieve  it,  .so  long  I fear  will  the  state  of  things  I have  described  continue.  If  the  attendance  of  childi-m  at 
school  were  made  compulsory,  it  might  become  a matter  for  consideration  whether  the  parents  were  not 
entitled  to  compensation  for  then-  services ; and  in  any  ease  I fear  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  adding 
coinpllird*^  gi-ievances  of  which,  rationally  or  iri-atioually,  they  have  so  long  and  so  loudly 

8,  Whilst,  liowever,  the  ohUdren  ai-o  too  young  to  work,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  they  should  not  be  Non  ntteud 

2 L 
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tiiice  of  young  sent  to  school,  axid  the  parents  are  responsible  for  much  negligence  on  this  score ; but  still  the  bulk  of  the  school 
children.  ^ always  composed  of  reiy  yoimg  childi-en.  The  first  class  is  generally  larger  than  all  the  other  dieses  put 
together,  and  is  composed  mostly  of  mere  infants  of  five  or  six,  learning  the  alphabet  and  wor.ls  of  one 
syllable.  In  the  winter,  however,  when  the  more  advanced  children,  who  have  been  working  in  the  fields  all 
summer,  begin  to  come  back  to  school,  the  attendance  of  the  younger  children  falls  away  almost  entirely.  The 
parents  cannot  find  in  their  heards  to  turn  out  the  poor  little  things  in  their  bare  feet  and  their^  thin,  scanty 
clothing,  to  walk — it  may  be  a mile  or  two — through  rain  and  mud,  or  frost  and  snow,  to  the  National  school ; 
so  they  keep  them  at  home  till  the  inclement  season  is  over ; and  I for  one  am  not  prepared  to  ^y  that  the^ 
do  not  exercise  a wise  discretion.  In  the  Convent  infant  school  at  Deiry,  where  there  were  116  children  present 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  July,  I was  told  that  in  winter  the  attendance  fell  away  altogether.  Ihis  is,  of 
course,  the  same  cause,  Poverty  re-appearing  in  a different  form ; and  I dwell  upon  it  thus  early  beciuise  I am 
convinced  that  it  is  the  one  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Education,  from  which  almost  every  other  takes 


National  Schools. 


Closing  of 
schools  for 
racstion, 


Difficulty  of 
ascertaining 
what  schools 
were  closed. 


Attendance, 

&c. 


9.  As  wOl  be  seen  from  the  analysis  of  the  scliools  examined  by  me,  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  National 
schools.  Being  instructed  by  you  to  inquii-e  into  the  practiciil  working  of  the  system  of  National  education  in 
Ireland,  and  finding  it  impossible  to  visit  more  than  a limited  number  of  the  schools  in  my  district,  I thought 
I should  best  attain  the  object  in  view  by  taking  the  schools  haphazard,  and  avoiding  anything  like  tlie  selec- 
tion of  schools  in  any  pai-ticular  locality.  I believe  that  by  acting  upon  this  piinciple,  I Lave  seen  as  much  of 
the  practical  working  of  the  National  system  as  was  jwssible  in  the  time  allotted  to  me  for  my  inquiries. 

10.  My  list  of  schools  would  have  been  larger  had  I not  been  met  by  a difficulty  which  I have  no  doubt  was 
common  thixiughout  Ireland  at  the  time,  viz. : — ^the  closing  of  schools  for  vacation.  This  entailed  upon  me  a 
considerable  loss  of  time.  Often  after  examining  one  school  I have  travelled  some  distance  to  the  nearest 
National  school  only  to  find  it  closed  for  the  vacation ; tlie  then  nearest  scliool  would  probably  be  several  miles 
oft^  and  ^ they  all  close  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  chances  would  be  against  my  arriving  there  in  time  for 
examination. 

11.  The  District  Inspectors,  though  courteous  and  obliging  to  the  last  degree,  were  frequently  imable  to  give 
correct  information  upon  tliis  matter.  Any  teacher  of  a National  school  can  take  his  annusil  holiday  almost  when 
he  likes,  and  they  do  in  effect  take  it  just  as  it  suits  their  own  convenience.  It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  times 
specified  in  the  Time-Table,  but  the  teacher  is  at  liberty  to  take  his  vacation  at  any  other  time  that  he  likes,  on 
giving  “some  days’  notice”  previously  to  the  Inspector.  Frequently,  however,  he  does  not  make  up  his  mind 
rmtil  the  very  day  before,  and  either  sends  notice  then,  or  considering  that  there  is  no  particular  hurry  about  it, 
sends  his  notice  some  days  after  instead  of  before  the  commencement  of  the  vacation.  Thus  it  happened  to  mo 
to  visit  two  schools  in  one  day  only  to  find  them  closed  for  vacation,  although  both  of  them  had  beeu  reported 
to  me  as  open,  that  very  morning,  by  tlie  District  Inspector.  Upon  another  day  also  I visited  two  schools, 
both  of  which  had  been  reported  to  me  by  the  Inspector  the  previous  evening  as  stUl  open,  with  a similar  result. 
It  would  have  been  difficult,  however,  for  the  Inspector  to  have  thought  otherwise,  and  my  visit  to  those  two 
schools  illustrates  rather  curiously  the  occasional  looseness  of  the  system,  and  the  minor  difficulties  with  which 
the  Inspectoi's  have  to  contend. 

12.  The  master  of  the  first  school  resided  close  by,  and  on  finding  his  school  closed  I sent  for  him  to  inquire  the 
I'^son.  His  answer  was  simple  enough.  He  had  re-opened  his  school  on  the  previous  day  after  a fortnight's 
vacation,  but  had  only  been  honoured  by  the  attendance  of  a single  pupil.  Fearing  that  this  would  have  the 
effect  of  seriously  diminishing  his  yearly  average,  he  had  determined  upon  closing  his  school  for  another  week. 
This  he  had  a right  to  do,  being  entitled  to  tliree  weeks'  vacation  in  the  year’,  but  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  Inspector.  This  also  he  had  partially  but  ineffectually  done ; he  had  written 
a letter  to  the  Inspector  giving  the  requisite  notice,  but  had  forgotten  to  send  it,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
had  it  in  his  pocket.  Proceeding  with  all  possible  haste  to  the  nearest  school,  some  two  or  three  miles  distant, 
I was  considerably  perplexed  to  find  that  this  was  closed  also.  The  master,  a most  respectable  man,  was  sent 
for,  and  his  explanation,  whilst  relieving  himself  and  the  Inspector  from  all  blame,  was,  if  possible,  more  ludic- 
rous still.  He  hafi  made  up  his  mind  on  the  previous  Satui-day — it  was  on  Tuesday  that  I visited  the  school — 
to  begin  his  vacation  on  the  Monday  following,  and  ha<l  sent  a messenger  some  seven  miles  with  a note  for  the 
Inspector  to  that  effect.  The  Insjjector  was  away,  having  got  leave  of  absence  till  the  following  Slonday,  so 
the  messenger  having  no  specific  instructions  how  to  act  in  an  emergency  of  that  sort,  mstead  of  leaving  the 
note  where  it  could  have  been  received  by  the  Inspector  on  his  i-eturn,  brought  it  back  to  the  master,  who  had 
it  in  his  possession  when  I visited  the  school,  and  opened  it  to  convince  me  that  he  really  luid  done  his  best  to 
give  the  notice  that  was  required.  It  would  be  attaching  undue  importance  to  these  matters,  however,  to  lay 
any  blame  at  the  door  of  the  National  system  on  their  account : their  origin  may  be  traced,  I thmk,  rather  in 
the  national  character,  which,  as  its  own  wiitei-s  love  to  depict  it,  is  at  times  distinguished  by  a charming  dis- 
like to  punctuality  and  disregard  of  detail. 

13.  During  the  latter  part  of  my  visit  in  the  distiiots  ofRaphoeand  Letterkenny,  there  was  a general  closing  of 
schools  for  the  vacation.  The  splendid  summer  having  caused  an  unusually  early  harvest,  the  teachei-s  finding 
their  schools  diminishing,  took  their  vacation  at  the  period  when  the  pupils  were  tlie  leiist  likely  to  attend,  and  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  find  schools  to  examine.  Those  that  were  not  closed  had,  as  a general  rule,  a very  thin 
attendance,  and  the  more  advanced  pupils,  being  the  ones  also  the  most  useful  in  the  field,  were  almost  invariably 
absent. 

14.  From  the  last  report  of  the  National  Board  it  appeai-s  that  in  Ulster  one  in  six  of  the  Protestant  population, 
and  one  in  5-8  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population  are  pupils  of  National  schools.  This  of  course  means  the 
number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  different  schools,  and  not  the  actual  number  in  attendance  irpon  any 
one  particular  day — two  widely  different  things.  Taking  it  so,  however,  it  shows  a palpable  increase  since  18C1, 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  school.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  census  returns,  there  was  in  London- 
derry a popiilation  of  184,206,  and  on  the  17th  May  of  that  year  13,092  children  attended  primary  schools  in 
that  county.  This  gives  about  one  in  fouiteen  of  the  entire  popiilation  attending  primary  schools  in  that 
county  upon  that  day.  In  Donegal  with  a population  of  237,390,  there  were  upon  the  same  day  14,237 
children  attending  primary  schools,  or  about  one  in  16'6  of  the  pop\ilation.  It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  is  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  actual  number  on  the  rolls,  so 
that  these  figures  do  not  by  any  moans  represent  the  actual  number  of  children  in  the  habit  of  attending  school. 
As  nearly  as  I can  compute,  the  children  attend  the  schools,  especially  iu  the  country  distiiots,  for  little  more 
than  six  months  in  the  year,  so  that  these  fig^ures  really  represent  an  attendance  at  primary  schools  of  about  one 
in  seven  in  Londonderry,  and  one  in  eight  in  Donegal. 
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15.  Tlie  li^u-es  of  the  National  Boai-d,Wever,  refer  only  to  the  aehools  under  their  own  conti-ol,  and  not  as 

the  returns  do,  to  the  whole  of  the  primary  schools  in  the  district,  of  which,  in  addition  to  others,  there 

anti  ^ diocese  of  Raphoe  thii-ty-sis  belonging  to  the  Church 
+•  +1,  R would  seem,  therefore,  that  if  the  rest  of  the  province  corresponds  to  these  two 

coimties,  there  is  a satisfactory  increase  in  the  number  of  children,  who  aa-e  actuaUy  attending  school,  but  I 
have  stiong  doubts  whether  tliere  is  a coirespondmg  improvement  in  the  manner  of  their  attendee. 

““tl  of  the  visitor  to  these  schools,  and  that  is  as  to  whethei-  Number  ot 
inst  • M ' ^ ? iildren  attending  the  schools  represents  anything  lilce  the  actual  number  who  are  r eceiving  children 

„ • j very  large  proportion  of  the  children  ai-e  mere  infants,  sent  to  school  less  I aiiprehend  for  the  ““entiing 
a™  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  cere  of,  end  being  kept  out  of  tie  way.  Howeyet 
is  t”  f"*®  “ ““‘y  foo  glad  to  receive  them ; eveiytbmg  depends  on  his  keeping  np  his  average, 

A,  oount  just  as  mneh  as  lads  of  fourteen,  he  welcomes  them  accordingly  The  litrt  okas,  generahv 

by  far  the  lai-gest  class  m the  soiool-at  times,  indeed,  entnnmh.ring  all  the  other  classes  pul  tomther-is 

s.3’w^d.  f,  s”?*®'  a “■  “‘®  Vaiet,  and  to  sped  « Lt,"  ‘?dog,"  and 

such  wor  ds  from  prmted  cards,  but  the  school  ra  to  them  a nursery  more  than  anything  else,  and  as  a general 
fiiiMeS  ™ ohmfly  ocoupied,  diirmg  my  ekamrnation  of  the  mote  advanced  eiMi-en,  in  conatmt,  bat 

fruitless  effoi-ts  to  keep  tlie  little  onus  quiet.  • 

n„  vlrf  ta  he's  dirniniohing  his  average  is  a great  check  upon  that  wholesome  restraint  which  a master  Want  ol 

The  children  are  fi-ee  to  go  from  one  National  school  to  another,  -«  tv 
Slv  r ta  Set  LTS  r ooprioe  of  aiem  parents,  and  in  distracts  where  the  schools  are  tlriekly  planter! 
erZ,.Z^  h,  , thernselves  largely  ct  this  privilege.  I have  been  assnred  by  teachers  that  a siiglo  worcl 
of  lopioof  Will  sometimes  deprive  them  of  a pupil  altogether.  The  child  goes  home  in  a pet  exafffyerates  Ike 
Sherutr  h ' nrorning  isWt  by  its  parents"  to  another  Natal!  sSooHn  £ 

wehveT  1 ambition  of  inetrasing  his  average,  is  only  too  glad  to 

Sdlllta  !“!'  1 oohool-fees  long unpaid,  will  frequently  also"  I am 

1 fc  Id^Stldon  ° “t,“  ‘T  ™'  Tho°ehil*e.;  are  quite  shl  enough  to 

1110  llmil  " ' ! A‘t“  1°;  ^ O“only  attribute  to  this  a lanity  of  •discmlmo 

the  geiieial  managemriut  of  the  schools,  which  made  the  task  of  examiuation  in  a larve  school  anythinv  but 

lo°ita”!»Tto  he  el?  h “*>■  examination  paidlittle  heed  to  the  maeierf  mpSated 

Wo  1 ,!  j *'  ““I  “ol  laughed  together  in  a manner  that  oonyinoed  me  they  had  long 

no  alv  tali’"?  T?  P"-  I™  ‘>‘®  blanse  r^^ 

lauiarks  do  not  apply  to  the  female  schools.  They  were  invariahly  welhcondneted  and  orderly 

suimrise  it  sW,!,l°L! tjstom  are  so  great  and  the  remedy  apparently  is  so  simple,  that  it  seems  a matter  of  p.opo.rt 
to  v!  oof  hhta  to  long  have  been  allowed  to  contmiie.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  ohadren  should  he  allowed  remrty 

1 r’lr  to'*®®'*®®  ""  fliey  are  so  small  that  the  education  may  be  conairlered  as  almoet  graluitons, 
and  surely  sometaimg  might  ho  exacted  fi-om  tiro  parents  in  return.  It  ee.ms  to  mo  only  fan-,  that  once  fir.; 
have  sent  tlieir  elnldten  to  a qrm-tioalar  National  school,  tlioy  shoidd  he  precluded  from  sendmg  them  to 
any  other,  without  assignmg  some  reason  tor  the  change,  and  of  the  suffloionoy  of  that  reason  the  Inapeotor, 
htatathd  o'®>83™“.  might  ho  the  judge.  I cannot  help  thuiking  that  some  such  measure  as  tliis.’would 
r°r®  ! on  the  part  of  the  children,  whilst  at  the  same  iime,  it 

engenders  ^ teachers  from  a deal  of  little  rivalries  and  jealousies  which  the  present  system  inevitably 

effort'  J ®“™®f  *®  .*J'®  ““'t*  ®®“®®  beep  the  children  of  the  poor  away  from  school  would  he  hr  c.„„ 

" country  which  affords  chilchan  the  opportunity  of  Lp  rhata 
, per  day.  In  the  city  of  Derry,  the  shii-t  factories,  which  of  late  years  have  become  ^romacliooL 

y extensive,  op^te  strongly  against  tbe  educational  chances  of  the  chDdren,  especially  the  gii-ls,  in  the 
nei^bouihood  At  thuteen  years  of  age,  Ike  children  mostly  leave  school  to  he  absorbed  in  these 
factories,  and  it  is  oh^us  that  the  amount  of  education  which  can  be  instilled  into  them  before  that  ase,  can 
neither  be  gr^t  nor  lastog.  To  obviate  this  in  some  measure,  at  one  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the 
mty— that  of  Messre.  Tdlie  and  Henderson— a night  school  has  been  established  in  connexion  with  the 
Rational  Boai-d.  This  school  unfortunately  was  closed  for  vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  which  I recuetted 
r “ore,  as  I wm  curious  to  asceitain,  by  personal  inspection,  -wbat  amount  of  proficiency  and  what  ^ount 
aU  secured  from  children  in  school  at  night,  who  had  been  hard  at  work  in  the  factory 

nightischool  kept  by  the  Sistei-s  of  Mercy,  outside  the  Nitrht-scfaooi 
Tn.,:r.t  ““S^l^chool,  ^inhke  the  day  school,  is  not  connected  mtli  the  National  Board,  and  is  at  Deny  kept 

. amed  by  the  Sisters,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  factories  in  the  day-time  and  of  Sisters  of 
otliera  who  have  been  deban-ed  from  vai-ious  causes,  from  attending  school  before.  A great  proportion  indeed 

0 those  in  attendance,  and  there  were  about  a hundred  present, — ^the  avei-age  attendance  being  150 ^were 

not  ebUdren  at  all,  but  young  women,  who,  from  being  sent  to  service  or  to  work  whilst  mere  children  had 
never  Jet^ned,  or  forgotten  how  to  read  and  wite,  and  had  only  awakened  to  a sense  of  theii-  loss  when  riper 
yeais  bad  shown  them  its  importance.  Thei-e  they  were,  however,  on  a lovely  July  evening,  when  to  be  in- 
doors at  all  was  a positive  penance,  working  with  a will  at  the  fii'st  lesson-book,  aucl  at  pot-hooks  and  ladles, 
under  tbe  superintendence  of  the  never-wearying  ever-patient  Sisters,  whose  only  compensation  for  this  self- 
imposed  trouble  and  labour  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  the  good  that  they  are  doing.  Tlie  programme  is 
witing,  and  religious  instruction— but  for  those  who  attend  it  it  is  a complete  one. 

-1.  In  Coleraine,  the  spinning  ^dwea\-ing  mills  operate  in  the  same  manner  upon  the  attendance  of  thechU- 
< ren  at  school,  as  the  shu-t  factories  of  DeiTy.  I have  already  alluded  to  the  causes  which  militate  against  the 
attendance  of  the  children  m the  country  districts,  but  they  are  not  so  mimical  to  education  as  the  town  em- 
ployments winch  contumuig  ail  the  year  round,  winter  and  summer  alike,  cut  off  the  childi-en  in  great  measure 
irom  education  altogether. 

'"'III  J’-  glance, the  mode  of  attendance  atthese  schools,  and  tlie  amount  of  accom- 

modation that  thei-e  is  for  chOdreu  attending  them.  It  contains  the  numbers  on  tbe  rolls,  the  numbers  present 
a e time  of  my  visit,  tlie  avei-agc  attendance,  and  the  capacity  of  seventy-one  National  schools  in  my  district 
jammed  by  myself.  The  last  item  I have  obtained  by  alloiviog  eighty  cubic  feet  for  each  child,  being  the 
mimum  amount  of  space  allowed  in  English  schools.  In  a few  instances  where,  from  the  fact  of  the  roof 
being  OTched,  I was  unable  to  get  tbe  height  correctly,  I have  taken  the  National  Board’s  allowance  of  ei<-ht 
square  feet  per  child.  = 

23.  As  I have  already  stated,  the  children  begin  to  attend  school  at  a very  early  age.  It  is  not  at  all  unusual  to  A.'e=  of 

2 L 2 ° 
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Oliildieo  iu  the  find  children  of  four  yeai-s  of  age  at  school,  and  the  number  of  children  of  five  years  of  age  or  thereabouts 
iliBerent  must  be  considerable.  At  each  school  that  I visited,  I endeavoured  to  ascertain,  vath  as  much  accui-acy  as 

classes.  possible,  the  average  ages  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  different  classes,  and  I consider  that,  taking  all  the 

schools  together,  the  average  age  of  the  first  class  is  about  six,  or  a little  over ; of  the  second  class,  about 
nine  - of  the  thii-d,  about  eleven,  and  of  tlie  fourth,  of  ages  varying  from  eleven  to  fifteen  I only  found 
four  scholars  in  attendance,  whose  ages  exceeded  fifteen;  but  I have  no  douht  that  in  the  winter  a very 
much  larger  attendance  of  pupils  over  that  age  might  be  found. 


24.  Table  showing  the  number  of  Childi-en  on  the  Rolls,  the  number  present  at  Visit,  the  average  attendance’ 
and  capacity  of  seventy-one  National  Schools. 


• Convent  school,  having  three  separate  school-rooms.  1 have  given  the  aggregate  o£  the  three.  t Two  Workhouse  sohoo^. 
i A second  class-room  used  when  school  is  crowded.  § A second  small  room  is  used  as  a class-room. 


25.  1 found  a fifth  class  in  operation  in  only  a few  schools  that  I visited,  and  the  numbers  present  in  each 
were  so  few,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  them  into  consideration. 

26.  The  subjoined  table  gives  the  number  of  children  present  in  the  different  classes,  in  fifty  schools,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit. 


Table  showing  the  actual  attendance  of  Pupils  in  the  different  classes  in  fifty  National  Schools. 
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27.  Table  siowing  number  of  Pupils  on  Bolls  of  twenty-five  National  Schools  ac 


Lighting,  &c.,  of  the  National  schools,  I was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  them,  Vcntaation, 

^ expected.  After  reading  the  reports  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  lighting,  &e. 

appointed  under  the  Schools’  Inquiry  Commission  in  England,  upon  the  state  of  the  Endowed  Schools  iA 
Lancashire,  it  was  with  some^g  like  a foreboding  of  evil  that  I approached  the  National  schools  of  Ireland. 

I was  qiuckly  undeceived.  One  of  the  very  first  schools  that  I entered— the  Deny  Female  National  School— 
was  a veiy  model  of  all  that  a school  should  be  in  the  way  of  cleanUness,  n^toess,  and  spaciousness ; in  fact 
a private  boar(^g-school  for  yoimg  ladies,  conducted  on  the  most  fastidious  ^inciples,  might  have  equalled  it 
m those  ^spe^,  but  could  hardly  have  surpassed  it.  It  is  true  that  the  high  standard  • maintained  at  that 
school,  was  hardly  reached  m more  than  two  or  three  other  instances,  but  stOl  it  was  a pleasure  to  find  that 

dirt  was  the  exception;  cleanliness  the  rula  ^ 

r.aiS<'had  W tfvJ®  Schools  that  I visited,  the  clean  and  neat  appearance  of  the  chOdren  showed  that  no  little  General  clean- 
pa  ms  had  been  t^en  mtli  them  before  leaving  home,  to  make  them  presentable  at  school.  It  is  one  of  the  ‘be 

rules  of  the  National  Boai-d,  that  the  teachers  “ should  satisfy  themselves,  by  personal  inspection  every  mom-  ‘'b^Wren. 
mg,  that  the  chiklren  have  had  their  hands  and  faces  washed,  their  hair  combed,  and  clothes  cleaned,  when 
necessaiy,  mended.  school  apai-tments  too,  should  be  swept  and  dusted  every  evening,  and  whitewashed 

faiily  earned  out,  and  it  is  ^possible  to  exaggerate  its  importance.  If  a love  of  cleanline^,  neatness,  and 
i^lf  ’ instilled  into  the  Irish  peasantiy,  it  will  be  a blessing  second  only  to  the  education 

30.  In  hut  few  lustances  chd  I find  the  ventilation  and  light  defective.  It  is  tme,  that  my  visits  being  made 

dui-mg  a hot  summei^  I saw  the  schools,  as  far  as  the  ventilation  was  concerned,  under  the  most  favourable  cir- 
cumstances ; lor  as  the  i^dows  and  doors  were  generally  open,  there  was  no  lack  of  fresh  air.  But,  as  wiU  he 
pen  hy  reference  to  tlie  foregoing  tabular  statement,  the  number  that  might  be  accommodated  is  considerably 
in  excess  of  the  avei-age  attendance.  oj.avjj' 

31.  In  some  instances  merecarelessness  on  the  part  oftliosewhosedutyit  should  betolook  after  those  matters,  Occ™i 
prevents  the  requLsite  steps  bemg  taken  to  make  the  school  w'hat  it  should  be.  The  teacher  can  do  little,  and  earele^ness  in 

e Inspector  cannot  do  much  more ; but  it  is  generally  in  the  power  of  the  Manager  to  get  things  set  ri^ht  if  ‘bis  respect. 

® In  some  schools,  lai-ge  enough,  if  properly  ventilated,  to°hold 


double  the  number  of  theii- usual  occiipants,  and  fmnished  with  half  a dozen  good-sized  windows,  perhaps  only 
a single  pme  m one  or  two  of  the  wmdo^vs  will  open,  and  in  a few  others  the  ivindows  are  not  made  to  open  at  all 
In  the  distnct  of  M^heia  I v^ited  two  schools  in  succession— Greenlough,  and  Bracka<lysai-to-the  first  one 


had  nine  windows,  of  which  only  one  would  open,  and  the  second  had  six,  none  of  which  would  open  at  all. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  latter  school,  crowded  as  it  was  with  children  on  a hot  day  in  August,  was  positively 
po^onoua  The  master,  however,  after  some  difficulty,  managed  to  remove  two  of  the  windows  bodily,  fortu- 
nately %vithout  doing  any  damage,  and  a reasonable  supply  of  fresh  air  was  for  the  time  seciu-ed.  I was  in- 
tOTmed  tliat  toe  v^dows  were  shortly  to  be  reconstructed,  and  I hope,  for  the  children’s  sake,  that  by  this 
time  toe  intention  has  been  carried  into  effect, 

^ *1*®  Londondeny  district,  toe  schools  that  I \-isited  were,  with  thi-ee  exceptions,  clean,  light,  weU-  Schools  in 
ventilated,  and  provided  ^vlto  suitable  outbuilcHiigs.  The  exceptions  were—  Londouderry 

33.  Faugkan-Bridge,  a gloomy  little  cottage,  ill-ventilated,  and  improvided  with  outbuildin°s.  There  seemed  ‘^strict, 
to  be  an  expectation,  however,  that  this  school  would  shortly  be  struck  off,  and  possibly  by  this  time  it  may  ba 
_ 34.  hreerstoimi,  where,  with  ample  space  and  light,  five  large  windows  had  been  constiucted  so  that  only  a 
single  pane  m each  would  open.  •' 

WaUr^de,  No.  2,  a floimishing  and  well-conducted  school,  but  dark  and  dingy  to  a degree,  being  built  under 
a church,  and  partaking  much  of  the  nature  of  a vaidt.  It  is  lighted  by  means  of  four  of  the  old-fashioned  diamond- 

l>aned  vmdows,  which  appear  to  have  been  designed  for  toe  puiqioseofadmitting  as  little  light  and  air  as  possible. 

36.  in  Coleraine  and  neighbourhood,  I found  two  schools  improvided  with  outbuilelmgs,  and  two  otoei-s  that  in  (he  Cole 
would  have  been  biitter  inthont  those  that  they  had.  The  roof  of  one  of  these  latter  schools— Collins— was  raine  district. 
m a dangerous  condition,  the  windows  were  small  and  low,  and  toe  outbuildings  were  in  a minous  state.  It 

was  built  on  the  grounds  of  a public  company,  and  the  master  seemed  to  expect  that  during  the  vacation  the 
company  would  put  it  to  rights. 

37.  In  the  Maghera  distnct  there  were  the  two  schools  to  whose  defective  ventilation  I have  ak-eady  alluded  • in  u,.  Wn 
and  Avito  these  exceptions,  I found  the  lighting  and  ventilation  weU  attended  to.  There  were  two  schools  in  St  ^ 
Magherafelt,  however,  the  male  and  female  school,  which,  although  iveU-buHt,  lighted,  and  A-entilated,  had  each 

a senous  defect,  and  that  consisted  in  the  unpleasant  proximity  of  the  outbuildings  to  the  schools. 

38.  In  toe  Eaphoe  district  I found  six  schooiswithout  outbuildings,  and  one  that  Avouldhaveheenbetterwitoout  in  the  Ennhca 

those  that  It  had.  All  the  schools  were  Avell  lighted  and  ventilated,  one  of  them  indeed,  toe  school  of  Ballybofey  district  ^ 
too  much  so ; for  in  addition  to  four  windows  and  two  doors,  there  was  a crack  in  the  roof,  through  which  the  sky 
WM  distmctly  visible.  It  Avas,  indeed,  a depressing  place  to  visit — a Avi-etohed  cottage  Avith  bare  walls  and 
rattei-s  ; one  of  the  walls,  indeed,  being  in  a dangerous  state,  and  an  uneven  mud  fioor  upon  which  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a chair  to  stand  upright.  The  crack  in  toe  roof  lets  in  the  Avater  of  course,  in  wet  weather ; and  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  tliat  the  last  master  died  of  consumption,  and  attributed  his  death  to  toe  school,  and 
that  tho  present  master  had  a pain  in  his  side  last  Aviuter  which  kid  him  up  for  eight  weeks.  When  I state 
tlute  for  this  irtiserable  liovol  he  has  to  pay  la  9d  a week,  tliat  his  school  fees  amount  to  about  id.  a week 
au(l  that  his  Avhole  saJaiy  is  £24  a year,  and  that  moreover  the  poor  felloAv  is  a ciipple,  I think  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted tliat  his  lines  have  not  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 

39.  Out  of  aiity«,i  non-Tosted  scliools,  forty.six  trero  in  good  tepoii-,  fifteen  otteis  in  toiet.oHe  repaii-,  and  five  Slate  ol  repair. 
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•wej-e  in  bad  repair.  To  tliree  of  these  h\st  I have  already  alluded ; the  other  two  -were  BaUyagan  female 
school  in  the  Maghera  district,  and  Leighter  in  the  Letterkeuny  district. 

40.  Out  often  non-vested  schools  all  were  in  good  repair  except  thi-ee,  viz, ; — Maghera  (No.  1)  mixed  school, 
Greeiilough,  and  Cloghaa — ^the  two  fomer  in  the  Maghera  and  the  latter  m the  Raphoe  district. 

41.  Tliis  last  school  appears  to  be  peculiarly  awkwardly  situated.  It  was  vested  many  years  ago  in  local 
ti-ustees  all  of  whom  have  been  long  dead,  -witli  tlie  exception  of  an  officer  in  the  aimy,  who  has  been  a good  deal 
in  India  dm-ing  the  last  twenty  years,  and  has  never,  I was  informed,  been  near-  the  school  duiing  that  period. 
The  probability  is  that  he  has  not  the  least  idea  that  he  is  the  solo  surviving  trastee,  or  has  long  since  forgotten 
that  he  is  a tnistee  at  all.  The  consequence,  however,  has  been,  that  the  school  having  no  one  to  look  after 
it,  has  been  left  very  much  to  itself,  and  now,  for  tlie  want  of  a little  outlay,  threatens  shortly  to  be  in  ruins. 
The  slates  have  been  blown  off  the  roof  in  some  places ; — the  rain  comes  tlu’ough,  and  one  of  the  walls  is  in 
a damp  and  ruinous  condition.  The  teacher,  whose  whole  salai-y,  including  school-fees  and  a subscription  of 
£i  a year  from  the  landlord,  comes  to  ^29  per  annum,  told  me  that  he  luid  expended  since  1851,  Avheu  he  first 
came  to  it,  beriveen  .£40  and  £50  upon  tlie  school. 

42.  It  seems  liavd  that  the  tcachei-s  should  ever  bo  called  upon  to  pay  for  the  i-epaii-mg,  or  even  for  the  white- 
washing and  cleaning  of  the  school,  oxrt  of  their-  owjr  pockets,  yet  in  six  instances  tliat  came  under  iny  notice 
the  teachers  had  to  do  so.  It  may  not  come  to  verj'  much — a few  shillings  now  and  again  pcriiaps  for  white- 
washing or  for  repair-ing  broken  ^vindows,  but  even  the  payment  of  a few  shillings  is  often  a serious  matter  to 
a teacher-  with  a wife  and  fiimily  struggling  from  week  to  week  to  malie  all  ends  meet. 

43.  As  a genei-al  rule  the  National  schools  ai-e  well  supplied  with  sehool-fur-nitui-e  and  school-books.  In  only 
three  or-  fom-  did  I notice  that  idre  supply  of  books  ^vas  scanty  and  the  desks  imperfect  or  insufficient.  Tire  want 
of  maps,  object-pictru-es,  <.fec.,  was  inor-e  general,  and  in  ten  of  the  schools  I noticed  a gr-eat  deficiency  in  that 
respect.  The  being  furnished  with  a good  or  a scanty  supply  of  these  r-equisites  after  the  fii-st  “free-stock”  is 
exharrsted,  appears  to  depend  in  great  measure  irpon  the  manager.  In  sover-al  schools  the  teacher-  infoi-med  me 
that  the  manager-  would  do  nothing,  and  that  if  they  wanted  new  maps  or-  pictures  they  had  to  pm-chase  them 
for  themselves. 

44.  Injustice  to  the  gr-eat  body  of  the  manager-s,  however,  I must  say  that  with  those  exceptions  tlie  schools 
were  i-emai-kably  well  supplied. 
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45.  On  visiting  a school  I had  the  different  classes  brought  up  in  succession,  beginning  witli  the  fii^t,  which  in 
NationeJ  schools  is  -the  lowest  class.  That  class  was  almost  invai-iably  composed  of  mere  infants  engaged  upon 
the  alphabet  or  on  wor-ds  of  two  or  tln-ee  letter-s,  and  possessed  only  of  a faint  glimmei-ing  of  addition.  To 
spend  much  time  over-  these  was  obviously  useless,  unless,  as  gener-aUy  happened,  in  lar-ge  schools,  there  wer-e 
two  or  more  divisions  of  the  fir-st  class,  in  which  case  I examined  all  or-  most  of  the  children  in  tlie  higher- 
divisions. 

46.  I examined,  as  a general  rule,  every  pupil  in  all  the  higher  classes  in  reading,  -writing,  and  arithmetic,  and 
such  of  them  as  were  leai-uing  geography  and  gi-animar,  I examined  in  those  subjects.  In  the  National  schools 
I followed  the  prograuune  of  the  National  Board,  which  prescribes  the  different  subjects  in  which  each  class  is 
expected  to  be  pi-oficieut. 

47.  I am  soi-i-y  to  be  unable  to  repoi-tfavoui-ablyupouthegenei-alinteUigeucoof  tlie  children.  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  their  being  examined  by  a complete  stranger,  I was  yet  very  much  disappointed  at  their-  want  of 
smai-tness  and  intelligence.  There  were  exceptions  ceiiainly,  some  of  them  brilliant  exceptions,  but  as  a 
genei-al  i-ule  the  children  feU  far  short  of  my  expectations  in  this  respect ; and  I marvelled  at  this  all  the  more, 
inasmuch  as  I found  the  parents  of  the  chOdren  and  the  teachers  fully  endowed  with  then-  fair-  share  of  an 
intelligence  which  I had  come  to  regard  as  a national  charactei-istic. 

48.  There  was  another  point  too,  upon  -which  I experienced  some  surprise,  accustomed  as  I had  been  to  look 
upon  politeness  as  indigenous  in  Ireland,  and  that  was  the  utter  lack  of  it,  the  boor-ishness,  in  fact,  of 
the  generality  of  the  children.  Of  cour-se  there  were  many  exceptions  to  this,  and  I am  speaking  now  only  of 
general  impressions.  A gentleman  in  Coler-aiue,  who  has  had  much  to  do  with  primar-y  schools  of  various  kinds, 
writes  to  me  as  follows : — “ I think  in  our  National  schools  in  comrtry  districts,  some  little  attention  should 
be  paid  to  politeness.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  no  hint  could  ever  have  been  given  by  the  teacher-  as 
to  how,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  a stranger  sliorrld  be  answered.  As  the  education  given  by  the  Board  is  to 
fit  the  scholar-  for  passing  through  life  creditably,  some  little  attention  to  tire  matter  I have  referred  to  would 
smooth  the  pupil’s  path  through  life.”  I fully  concur-  in  these  remarks,  and  I do  not  thmk  that  any  str-anger  could 
visit  the  National  schools — in  my  district  at  all  events — ^svithout  being  convuiced  of  their  ti-utli.  I attribute  the 
e-ril  in  gi-eat  measure  to  that  want  of  control  over  the  pupils  by  the  teacher  to  wliicli  1 have  already  alluded ; 
a want  of  control  of  which  the  children  are  perfectly  conscious,  and  of  which  they  take  advantage  accordingly. 
It  was  very  seldom  indeed  that  I noticed  anything  of  this  sort  amongst  the  girls ; on  the  coutrai-y,  in  the 
female  schools  the  children  were  almost  invariably  orderly,  well-beliaved,  and  maimerly. 

49.  As  I give  in  a compendious  form  the  aiuormt  of  proficiency  displayed  in  the  different  schools,  on  the  vai-ious 
subjects  taught,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  more  than  a few  remarks  upon  eaiffi  subject,  and 
firstly  as  regards  reading.  On  the  whole  I was  very  well  satisfied  ivitli  the  reading  and  the  spelling  at  the 
National  schools.  Feeling  that  this  was  a matter  of  paramount  importance  in  pi-imai-y  education,  I examined 
in  reading  and  spelling,  -with  few  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  children  hi  eacli  school  who  had  got  beyond  tlie 
alphabet.  The  spelling  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes  I usually  tested  by  their  -writing  from  dictation.  In 
general,  the  reading  of  those  classes  was  good,  and  the  spelling  still  better — in  fact  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
spelling  was  remarkable.  There  were  two  drawbacks,  however,  which  detracted  very  mucli  from  the  othenvise 
satisfactory  nature  of  the  performance.  The  first  was  a disinclination  to  speak  up,  which  generaDy  defied  all 
my  efforts,  and  the  teachei-s  to  boot,  to  overcome.  It  was  quite  refi-esbing  to  come,  as  I did  occasionally,  upon 
a school  where  all  the  children  spoke  out  well  and  boldly ; and  strange  to  say,  if  one  class  spoke  out  well,  all 
the  others  did  the  same.  It  hardly  needed  that  to  convince  me  that  it  lay  entirely  with  the  teacher  whether 
the  children  were  trained  to  speak  out  well  or  not.  The  only  case  in  which  I entertained  any  doubt  about  this 
was  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  best  schools  that  I visited,  a female  school  taught  by  a mistress,  wliose  abilities 
had  deservedly  gained  for  her  the  highest  classification  of  which  a teaclicr  is  capable.  The  abilities  and  industry 
of  the  teacher  were  reflected,  in  a marked  snanner,  in  the  satisfactory  progress  of  the  children ; but,  unfortun- 
ately, instead  of  making  the  most,  they  made  the  very  least  of  their  attainments.  Nothing  could  induce  the 
majority  of  them  to  speak  up — entreaties  were  useless — ^the  voice  was  raised  one  minute  only  to  be  dropped 
the  next,  and  the  work  of  examination  instead  of  being,  as  it  ought  to  have  been  with  such  well-instructed 
children  a pleasing  duty,  was  turned  into  a disagreeable  task.  The  mistress  assured  mo  that  she  had  tried  every 
means  in  her  power  to  induce  them  to  get  over  the  habit,  but  in  vain. 
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50,  second  drawback  was  an  indistinctoe.ss  of  utterance,  wliicli  made  it  frequently  difficult  to  understand 
Tcitn  te/T.rf- following  with  the  book ; this  fault,  however,  was  by  no  means  universal,  and 
a^m  Inofacecl  that£rt  prevaded  in  one  class  of  a school  it  was  almost  sui-e  to  prevail  in  all  the  obhera.  I think 
there  c^  be  ve^  little  doubt  but  that  the  teacher  alone  must  be  looked  to  for  the  cure  of  both  these  defects 

-Ihe  receives  a veiy  fair  share  of  attention,  and  generally  the  children  in  the  higher  classes  write  u-.-iH,. 

t P superior  to  the  boys.  In  nearly  eveiy  school  that  I examined  I 

found  that  the  fourth  class,  and  generally  the  third,  or  some  portion  of  it,  wi-ote  from  dictation,  This  I invariably 
called  upon  them  to  do,  ^d  the  result  showed  that  they  were  well  practiseil  in  this  most  useful  exeroise  With 
m^y  ex^ptions  the  wnring  and  spelling  were  on  the  whole  very  creilitable,  indeed  I was  much  .stnick  with 
the  TOixectness  of  the  spelling,  especially  as  I acoidimtally  tliscovered  that  some  of  the  teachera  tliemselves  were 
o by  any  mema  proficient  at  it.  The  art  of  letter-iviiting  however,  and  indeed  of  composition  generally,  Kerfect  of 
toS,  1 «eglected;  m only  o very  few  insWe  did  I find  th.t  any  attempte  were  m Je 

X VH  1-  ^ ^ express  their  thoughts  upon  paper,  and  yet,  one  would  suppose  that  if  the  writing 

as  to  be  of  any  practical  use  hereafter,  this  is  a matter  of  very  gi-eat  importance.  The  parents,  too  look  to 
children’s  schooling,  and  if  at  the  end  of  four  or  five  years  spent  at  a 
totSSthi^toe  ""  letter  without  considerable  difficulty,  the  parents  naturally  begin 

to  tlunk  that  the  being  a scholai-  ’ is  not  such  a very  gi-eat  advantage  after  all.  The  mere  mechanical  for- 
mation of  letters  and  words_  IS  one  thing,  but  tlie  art  of  putting  them  together  so  as  to  e.-epress  the  thoughts 
in  a clear  and  natural  way;  is  another  and  a very  different  tiling.  I suspect,  however,  that  m many  instates 
their  mSr  f letter-writing  themselves  before  they  can  manage  to  impart  it  to 

their  pupils.  Some  of  thoir  letters,  which  have  accidentally  come  under  ray  notice,  betray  at  once  a hand  that 

coirespondLe.  It  woul5  seemrigh  t£ 
it’ll  il  • 7 ^ note-paper  before  him,  lost  all  confidence  in  liis  own  powers  of  expression 

Letter-wiiter.”  He  cannot  allude  to  the  sLplest  mattS-  with- 
out adopting  a stilted  sty  e totidly  foreign  to  that  which  he  would  employ  were  he  in  couvei-sation  wth  the 
SosrdcSvS  hiL^rlf  tile  exact  expression  suitable  to  the  occasion 

^ f lu  ii^^elf  at  all.  Still  I think  it  would  be  wise  to  make  the 

attempt  and  to  e-xer^e  the  childi-en  in  the  higher  classes  in  composition  as  well  as  dictation 

.1  !“■=  f cijit  to  give  any  general  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  proficiency  attained  by  the  different  Arithmotio 

™ Thedegreeofpipficicncyvaifodveiymichindiffei^sdicolsj  S 

som^  aiithmetic  was  the  chief  staple  of  mstmction,  in  othera  it  was  compaiutively  neglected,  and  if  there  were 
a ce^in  number  in  a class  who  had  made  some  considerable  progress  therein,  there  were  sure  to  be  a numbei- 
of  othei-s  whose  ignorance  materially  reduced  the  average  prolicieucy  of  the  class. 

^ tr  the  effects  of  irregularity  of  attendance  make  themselves  felt.  A boy  who  has  got 

uito  tl  e thud  or  fouidh  class  returns  to  school  after  a five  or  six  month’s  absence,  his  mind  being  more  or  less 
a knowledge  of  arithmetic  goes.  He  objects,  however,  to  descending  into  a lower  class,  and 
the  master  is  unwilling  to  force  him,  so  he  remains  along  with  a number  of  othera  a peipetual  deadweight  upon 
the  class  he  belongs  to.  I attribute  to  this  cu-eiimstance  the  fact  that  I so  frequently  found  pupils  in  the  hicdier 
classes  supposed  to  be  working  at  jiractice,  interest,  profit  and  loss,  .fcc.,  and  yet  utterly  uimble  to  do  corrertly 
a sum  m bhe  compoimd  rules  or  long  dn-ision,  and  sometimes  even  deficient  in  numeration.  In  one  school  I 
found  a boy  m the  fomth  class  supposed  to  be  in  commission  and  insui-ance,  but  when  I asked  him  to  write 
down  a i^lion  m figures,  he  was  utterly  unable  to  do  it.  I then  made  him  write  down  1,000,  and  asked  him 
tho^saud^^"'^*  ^ mJlion;  he  added  one  more  cipher,  and  explained  that  his  idea  of  a million  was  ten 

54  R^^woeasytask,however,todiscovertheproficiencyofthedifferentpupOsexaminedtogetherinclasses  Hatitof  .or.v 

for  the  habit  of  copj-rngfrom  one  another  seemed  all  but  universal.  In  but  very  few  schools,  indeed,  did  I find  ingfrom  one^ 
^y  real  attempt  made  to  clieck  it  on  the  part  of  the  teacher : generaUy  the  children  did  it  openly  and  without 
dispise,  and  even  where  it  was  done  more  furtively,  I constantly  found  that  if  a ti-ifling  error  in  the  working 
out  of  a long  sum  l>een  m^e  by  the  quickest  boy  m the  class,  it  was  pretty  sm-e  to  be  reproduced  upon  all 
the  slates  in  neighbourhood  In  one  instance,  indeed,  I was  vciy  much  amused  by  the  vagaries  of  the  teacher 
himself  m Ins  efforts  to  prompt  the  boys  without  attractmg  my  attention.  He  gut  behind  the  class  that  I was 
examinmg,  rane  m hand  as  though  to  control  the  rest  of  the  schorl,  and  close  to  the  boy  actually  under  exami- 
nation. When  the  boy  hesitated  for  an  answer,  the  master  gave  it  him  in  a veiy  audible  whisper,  and  then 
tur^g  rapidly  round  uiade  a sudden  and  violent  wliack,  either  at  a desk  or  at  some  unfortunate  urchin  incon- 
vemently  near,  as  though  to  enforce  silence,  apparently  under  tie  impression  that  the  noise  he  created  would 
drown  his  voice  before  it  reached  me,  or  that  it  might  pass  unnoticed  in  the  bustle. 

Grammar  IS  not  much  attended  to,  as  a general  rule,  although  in  the  higher  classes  the  parts  of  speech  are  Orin,m.v 
i^ly  known.  I am  not  sure,  however,  that  a veiy  accurate  knowledge  of  grammar  is  indispensable  for  the 
class  of  children  who  attend  the  Isatioual  schools.  It  has,  however,  been  very  much  simplified  for  them  for 
m the  grammm- published  by  the  authority  of  the  Board  two  tenses  only  are  allowed  to  •plugK^h  verbs ’the 
present  and  the  “ past,”  the  “ ftiture”  being  ignored  altogether,  except  by  construction.  As  history,  ’that 
great  battle-ground  of  opposing  sects,  is  banished  from  the  National  schools  altogether,  the  rising  generation 
* having  the  “ past”  eliminated  from  them  minds  as  well  as  the  “ future.” 

5G.  Great  facilities  appear  to  be  given  in  the  National  schools  for  the  proper  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  GeominW 
geography.  is  early  all  the  schools  have  large  maps  of  the  world,  the  continents,  and  the  principal  countries  of  ® ' 

hurope  hung  r<mnd  the  walls,  and  are  mostly  supplied  with  globes  split  in  two  and  connected  by  a hinge,  so 
as  to  skew  the  difference  between  the  hemispheres  as  they  actually  are  and  as  they  appear  upon  the  map.  The 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  however,  varies  very  much  in  different  schools : in  some  the  readiness 
anti  the  accuracy  of  the  answering  was  remai-kable,  and  places  were  pointed  out  on  tlie  maps  %vith  a readiness 
whicJi  showed  that  they  were  constantly  in  use.  In  others,  however,  the  pupils  know  next  to  nothin"  about 
geography,  hiid  in  not  a few  an  apparent  knowledge  turned  out  upon  investigation  to  be  of  the  most  superficial 
aescriptiou.  Thus  in  one  school  in  wliich  there  were  twenty-six  children  present,  not  one  could  tell  me  what 
country  was  to  the  north  of  England  or  what  river  London  was  on;  a second  scliool,  composed  of  twenty-one  chil- 
Hren,  failed  bodily  to  make  out  the  jmsition  of  Scotland  in  regard  to  England;  whilst  in  a third  scliool,  eompo<=ecl 
. tkirty-foui-  children,  the  lughest  class  could  neither  answer  any  of  the  above  questions,  nor  tell  me  the  bonnda- 
nes  ot  Ireland.  An  instance  occurred  in  one  scliool  of  tlie  value  of  leiuming  off  by  heart  the  name,?  of  a num- 
ber ot  places.  The  children  repeated  with  great  fluency  and  con-ectuess  the  names  of  the  bays  and  rivers  of 
Jj-elaiid  and  the  English  counties.  After  a little  while  I asked  where  Cumberland  was,  and  not  one  in  the 
school  could  tell  me,  the  boy  who  a few  minutes  before  had  repeated  it  among  the  other  English  counties  say- 
ing that  It  was  in  Ireland.  In  another  school,  in  which  there  were  forty-one  cliOdron,  the  second  and  third 
cia®es  were  unable  to  tell  me  the  capitol  of  Italy.  There  was  only  one  boy  in  the  fourth  class,  so  I appealed 
50  him  to  settle  the  difficulty  and  he  replied  “ Greece.”  The  determining  wliich  of  the  five  great  continents 
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Ireland  is  situated  in,  was  a frequently-recurring  difficulty.  In  one  case  a girl  of  tliiiteen,  the  oldest  in  tlie 
class,  first  guessed  “Africa”  and  then  “Asia.” 

Needlework,  57.  So  far  as  I could  judge,  there  seemed  to  he  a fair  shaa-e  of  attention  paid  to  needlework  in  female  schools 
&c.  nrid  in  mixed  schools,  which  had  either-  a principal  teacher  or  an  assistant  a mistress.  From  forty  minutes 

to  an  horn-  seemed  generally  to  be  devoted  to  it.  I tliink  the  importance  of  plain  sewing  for  gii-ls  in  that  class 
of  life  destined,  for  the  most  pai-t,  to  be  the  wives  of  labouiing  men,  cannot  be  over-estimated.  I was  led 
to  infer,  however,  more  £i-om  what  I heard  than  from  anything  that  I saw,  that  plain  sewing  is  frequently 
ne-^lectcd  for  ornamental  work,  and  I was  infoi-med  that  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  gii-ls  to  go  into  service 
from  the  National  schools  who  were  able  to  do  crotchet  work  and  embroidery,  but  who  were  of  very  little  use 
as  fai-  as  actual  plain  sewing  was  concerned.  The  misteesses  whom  I questioned  upon  the  subject,  however,  all 
assured  me  that  they  invariably  paid  particular  attention  to  the  plain  se^viug  of  the  girls,  and  generally  produced 
a lar'^e  bundle  of  half-made  slm-ts,  &c.,  in  proof  of  theii’  assertion,  so  that  I am  in  hopes  that  the  practice  is,  at 
all  events,  not  a general  one. 

68.  I now  proceed  to  give  the  results  of  my  examinations  of  the  different  National  schools,  premising  that  the 
examinations  were  based  upon  the  progi-amme  of  the  National  Board,  and  that  the  remaiks  upon  the  proficiency 
of  the  piipils  in  the  different  schools  in  the  various  subjects  taught,  must  be  taken  as  used  with  reference  to  that 
progi'amme. 

Results  of  Exajiinations  of  different  National  Schools. 


National  Schaola. 

Teacher. 

BeadiagaadSpeUias. 

1 Writing. 

Ati.UmcUc 

Grammar. 

LoNDOxnnnitY: 

Higher  classes  ^ 

Derrfmale(N.V.*), 
with  Presby- 
housc. 

Master  appointed  Oefo- 

A Presbyterian.  No 
residence. t Costshlm 
£12  a year. 

Tliird  and  fourth 
classesverygood; 
lower  classes  not 

Very  good.  The  writing 

two  higher  classes,  ad- 
mirable. 

Pretty  good,  . 

good  in  ele- 
grammar. 

Derry  female 

(N.V.).  as  above. 

Mistress  appointed  May, 
1868.  Grade  II.‘  A 
Presbyterian,  Norcsi- 
deuce.  Lives  with  her 
parents. 

Exceedingly  good, 
especially  in  the 
liigher  classes. 
ChQdren  bright 
and  lutelUgeut, 

well  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

Exceedinglygood.  Copy- 
books clean  and  neat. 
Fourtli  and  Qftli  classes 
taught  composition. 

Fourth  and  fifth 
classes  very  good ; 
lower  ones  very 
fair. 

Good, 

Very  good. 

St.CoUimb's(Con- 
vent),  N.V.  (No. 
2)  it  2nd  and  3rd 
schools. 

Sisters  of  Mercy,  . 

Mostly  very  good; 
some  of  them  in- 
deed remarkably 

Exceedingly  good,  great 
pains  being  evidently 
taken  with  it.  The 
writing  from  dictation 

Pretty  good,  . 

Not  much. 

Pretty  good. 

St.  Columb's  male 
(N.V.),  built  on 
a part  of  R.  C. 

Master,  probationer.  A 
Roman  Catholic.  No 
Residence.  Costs  him 
£12  a year. 

Exceedingly  good. 
The  boys  spoke 
out  well  aud 
distinctly,  and 
showed  much  in- 
teiiigenoe. 

Exceedingly  good.  The 
copy-books  were  kept 
remarkably  clean  and 

Tlie  lowest  class 
knew  tlieir  tables 
well,  and  were 
ahead  of  tlie  re- 
quirements of  the 
N.  B.  programme. 
The  higher  classes 
also  good ; the 
fourth  learning  a 
little  algebra. 

Very  little.  . 

A little. 

St.  Colnmb’s  fe- 
male (N.VA^as 

Mistress  appointed  ten 
years  ago.  Roman 
Catholic.  Grade  Ill.s 
Has  a residence,  but 
only  a poor  one. 

Exceedingly  good. 

Very  good,  and  tlie 
of  the  liigher  classes 

Voiy  Uttle,  . 

Very  little. 

Very  little. 

Glendcrmott 

(N.V.) 

Master  appointed  No- 
vember, 1858.  Grade 
I.s  Roman  Catholic. 
No  residence,  Costs 

Third  and  fourtli 
classes  admir- 
able; others  very 

Second,  tliird,  and  fourth 
classes,  all  exceedingly 
good;  the  third  pretty 
well,  and  the  fourthvery 
well  &om  dictation. 

Not  far  advanced; 
but  knew  wliattlicy 
had  IcaruciL 

Higher  classes 

Very  fair. 

Llsmacarroll 

(N.V.) 

Master  appointed  to  this 
schoolin  October,  188G. 
Under  Board  since 
1859.  Grade  III.i 

Presbyterian.  A very 
good  residence. 

The  fourth  class 
avere  all  absent; 
the  otiiei- classes. 

Good  on  the  whole; 
second  and  tliird  from 
dictation,  and  mostly 

Good;  but  not  far 
advanced, 

(I  find  no  entry 
uponttiis  sub- 
ject.) 

Poor. 

Faughan  Bridge 
(N.T.);  lease 
under  which 
school  hold  has 

Jlistrcss  appointed  in 
beginning  of  186$.  A 
, probationer.  Presby- 
terian. Lives  with  her 
husband,  who  is  master 
of  Lismacarioll  school, 

All  very  young 
cliildrcn.  the  old- 
. est  being  eleven; 

Five  of  them  wrote  very 

Saoondclass  very  fair 
in  simple  rules, 

Only  three 

present,  who 
wore  learning 
it,  and  they 
had  not  got 
far. 

Very  Utile. 

(Jortnessy  (N.V.); 

))erty  of  the 
Grocers'  Co.. 

Master  appointed  in 
May,  1867.  Under 
Board  since  1859. 
Grade  II.i  Presby- 
terian. Has  resldoucc. 

Very  good,  . 

Mostly  very  good;  throe 
higher  classes,  ditto, 
from  dictation. 

Eocii  class  fully  up 
to  the  requirements 
of  the  N,  B,,  and 
very  accurate  in 
their  knowledge. 

A little,  . 

Fourth  class 
very  good; 

er  classes 

Crecratowu(N.V.). 

Master  appointed  in 
1857.  Under  Board 
since  1860.  Grade  II. r 
A Presbyterian,  Has 
a small  residence, 

3Iostly  very  good; 
but  ratlior  a sing 
song  style  of 

Good.  .... 

A few  were  good; 
but  the  majority 
not  up  to  the  mark. 

Poor,  . 

Poor. 

Waterside  male 
(vested  in  Local 
Trustees). 

Master  appointed ; 

twenty-three  years 

ago.  Grade  III.' 

1 Roman  Catholic.  No 
1 residence.  Costs  liim 
£410j.  aycar. 

With  few  excep- 
tions, very  good. 

Jlostly  very  good ; twenty 
transcribed,  and  did  so 
very  well. 

The  fourth  class  very 
rather  behind. 

Fourth  class 
good;  others 
poor, 

Good. 

• Non- Vested.  i By  rcsldenco  Is  meant  a rent-free  residence. 

t There  were  also  an  infant  school  and  a night  school,  of  which  I shall  treat  under  their  respcMiro  headings. 
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Results  of  Examinations  of  different  National  Schools — continued. 


Lomdonderkv- 


appointed 


With  the  cxccptic 


OQly  pretty 


Catholic.  (Husbn 
teaches  Glendcrm 
scliool.)  No  resideu 


3d,  and  Irom  dicfa- 
n pretty  good. 


Waterside  (No.  2), 
(N.V.) 


rygood;  twenty  i 

i-om  dictation;  I 


Third  and  fourth 
classes  very  good ; 
second  pretty  good 


teaching  over 
years.  Grade 
Presbyterian. 


Coleraine  : 


ranagli  Iliil 
(N.V.),  belongs 
to  Cloth  Work- 
ing Co. ; con- 
demned ; a nC37 


Master  appointed 
184(1.  Grade  I.a  Pr 
byterlan,  Residei 
attached,  but  has 
pay  £4  10s.  a year) 


Reading  of  three 
higher  classes 
mostlyvcrygood; 
but  the  spelling 
ofthesecond  class 
. was  bad. 


'J'hird  class  pretty  good; 
fourth  very  good. 


third  pretty 


Enockantem 
(N.V.),  hold  by 


nsspretty  j 


inted.  Grade  II.‘ 
Bsbyterlau.  No  rcsl- 


branch. 


ssappointed  tv 
sycavsago.  Gi 
Presbyterian. 


Coleraine 


gimnn„  A ’ 
Methodist, 
dence. 


Wesleyan 


Third 


riiird  Class  very  good. 
Ten  in  second  good ; the 


id  pretty  good. 


Castleroe  (N.’ 
set  apart  by 


Master  appointed  i 

dcr  Board  since 
Grade  HI.'  Pr 
terian.  No  resid 
Costs  him  £8  a y 


ind  fourth 
ivery  good; 


With  the  exception 
of  the  solitary 
member  present  of 
the  fourth  class, 

his  work,  the  knoir- 


Second 

fourth 


I Pretty  good. 


tional  purpos 


Killure  (N.V.),  be- 
longs to  the 
Ironmongers 
Company. 


Mostly  very  good.  Eight 
(nineteen  present)  very 


A Presbytcrlt 


Cunyvenny(N.V.) 


Master 


Mostly  very  good. 


Good  and  quick  at . 
mental  arithmetic.  I 


appointed  De- 
. 1354  (twelve 
it  this  school).  ! 

No  residence.  I 


Master  app 
this  school 
years  ago 
Board  sii 
Grade  H.i 


\ Good  ; 
rcadi 


With  the  exception  of 
three  in  the  third  class, 

sequel classaudthethird  I 
class  wrote  from  dicta-  I 
tlou  i both  wi-iting  and  I 
spelling  of  sequel  class  I 


Second  class  bad : 
sequel  class  fair: 
third  class  very 


Prettygood.  Secondclass 
tninscribed  pretty  well. 
Third,  from  dictation. 


Pretty  good, 


Macosquin  (N.V. 
belongs  to  land 
lord.  No  leas 
at  present ; bu 

be  given. 


Master  appointed  to  1 
school  seven  j'carsa 
Under  Board  si 
1855.  Grade  II  > 
tablishcd  Church. 


Pretty  good. 


Pretty  good, 


Good,  with  I 
ception  ( 


Second  transcribed  pretty 
well.  Third  and  fourth, 
from  dictation,  very 


Pretty  good. 


Second 


and  fourth 
pretty  good ; 


Second  and 
fourth 
classes 

good;  third 
bad. 


second  cla 
all  good. 


Grade  It.*  Presby- 
terian. No  residence; 
costs  him  £5  a year. 


fereiitly.  Tliird  and 
fourth,  from  dictation, 
pretty  good ; but  tlic 
spelling  of  all  three 
classes  iv.u  b.id. 
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.Eebults  of  Ezamutations  of  different  National  Schools — continued. 


Magheka— 

Hall/agon  ma 

■■  ■ belODgs  I 


toIroQ 


Co. 


Sl.-istci'  apijcdnteil  Fcb- 

Board  since  1840. 
Grade  I.«  A Baptbt. 
Pays  £2  a year 


•fBallyaganfomalc  [ 
(N.V.)  belon 
to  tlic  Iro 
mongers’  Co. 


Mistress  appointed  two  ; 
years  ago.  Grade 
III.'  A Presbyterip 


lUaghcra  fe 
(N.V.)leased  by  1 
Undlordto-  ' 


Fourth  class  -wery  goodj 
second  and  third  pretty 
good.  Tlio  third  imd 
fourth,  from  dictation, 
with  same  result. 


Very  much  behind, , 


IS  appointed  o... 
t half  year  ago. 

! II.3  A Prcsby- 
1.  No  residence.  | 
her  £12  a year.  , 

, j Alastcr  appomted 
October,  lefla,  U 

Roman  Catholic. 


Third,  fourth,  and  half  1 
' of  :second  class,  very 

from  dictation. 


a Second  class  mostly  be- 
ginning. Third  and 
I fourth  from  dictation, 
with  five  exceptions, 


. Third  and 
I fourth  classes  | 


• Pretty  good,  1 : 
with  the  ex 
ception  of  thi 
I third  class. 


Presbyterip 
.donee.  Lis 
r parents. 


id  class  pretty  good. 
Third  and  fourth,  ' 
dictation,  very  go 


Very  much  behind, . Poor, 


Bracltadysar 
(N.V.);hindlord  I 
gave  site,  b 


master  appointed 
June,  1844.  Grade  1 
Homan  Catholic, 
residence.  Said 
could  get  a cottage  [ 


Third  and_fourth  1 1 
' .segoodise 


1 Ml 


for  £2  a year. 

' ' ointed  in 

1»4U.  Grade  Ill.a 
Homan  Catholic.  No  I 
residence.  Couldmakel 
no  estimate  of  cost  I 
with  mother  and  | 


Third  class,  and 
part  of  first,  very 
good.  Se< 
dass  IndifTer 

well  and 
tinctly. 


TamlaghtO’Crilly  1 
(N.V.)}  private  I 
property  of  R.  1 
U.  Dolling,  esq.  | Grade 


JAmpertaine  male  I 
(N.V.) ; belongs  1 
to  the  Mer'-*”'’  I 
Co. 

Drumagamei 
rested  in  local 
tnistcesj  leased. 


{Magherafelt  fe- 
male (N.V.);  be- 
longs to  the  Sal- 


Master  appointed  Au- 
gust 1863.  Grade  II.2 
Established  Clmrch  ; 
a very  good  r<  ‘ 

Masterappointedtwentyl 
yearsago.beentwcnty-  ' 
five  under  Board.  Ho- 
man Catliolio.  Grade 
II.'  No  residence; 
costs  him  £6  a year. 

Mistressappointedeight  1 1 
years  ago.  Grade  II.'  ' 
Roman  Catholic.  No 


A great  scarcity  of  copy- 1 
' ks,  andthefeW  ' ' 
e produced  wei 


; j Quiteunlcnown, 


I not. 


few  in  the  fourth  class  | I 
■•cry  good,  but  the  re., 
nostly  indifferent; 
bird  and  fourth  class  I 
rom  memory,  not  very  I 


j Pretty  good,  from  dicta-  I ' 
tion;  third  pretty  good; 
fourth  good.  ' 


. Second 

pretty  good ; I 
. third  and  ' 
1 fourth  poor. 


I Fourth  class  | 
pretty  good; 


Fourth  dass  and  : 
about  one-half  of 
second  and  third 
.classes  very  good, 
rest  indHfcrcat. 


Very  much  behind, . 


; Not  far  advanced. 


I idea  of  it. 


Third  Land 
fourthpret- 
tygood;se- 


Maghcrafelt  male  I 

(N.V.) ; belongs 
to  the  Salters' 


Castle  Dawson 
(N.V.)  Teaclier 
rents  itas  yearly 


JIaster  appointed  in 
’ S64,  under  Board  since 
537.  Grade  I.s  Ho- 1 
lan  Catholic.  No  re- 1 


Mistress  appointed 

.1,. 

rade  III.i 


Very  good ; 

third  mid  fourth  I 
classes  being  par- 
ticularly good, 
clear,  and  dis- 1 


Secondprettygood;  third 
""id  fourth  from  diota- 
m,  pretty  good. 


Third  andfoni  th  very  I ] 


Presbyter!: 


I a year.  . 

: IMastcr  appointed  6fli 
■ July,1868, probationer.! 

Est.-iblisheil  Church- 
No  residence ; 
him  £10.  a year. 


• Second,  only 
copyihooks 
! just  beginni 
snd  fourth  1 


Third  'and 
fourth  good; 
second  poor. 


ng;  third  I 
indifTercut 


u-seif.  For 


being  spoiled  by  the  da 
I The  Female  school,  taught  by  tb 
^commodious,  and  there  is  a separate  rcsiaence  wll 
§ Tills  was  the  first  day  after  the  vacation,  and 
1 The  master  of  this  school  had  gone  to  Dublin 


I of  a little  timely  repair 


iS  dosed  for  the  holidays.  Both  schools  a 


istcr  of  -the  teacher  of  tlio  Male  school,  ■ 
lence  iritli  a plot  of  ground  for  each  teach 

! pupils  belonging  to  the  higher  classes  were  away. 

:d,  and  liisfather.wlio  hadformcrly  been  a teacher  under  the  Board, 


ir. 


ly  of  them,  but 
handsome  and 
was  supplying 
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N.^Utllill  Schools.  I Teacher.  Inoidiog  and  SpcUmg.l  Writing.  I Arithmetic.  I Grammar.  I 


Casticfiu  (No.  1) 
CN.V.l.oucliapt 
ground  Leasi 
for  9SP3  years. 


Castlcfia  (No.  2) 
(N.V.)  Held  by 
Wesleyan  So- 
ciety in  perpe- 
tuity. 


•Master  appointed  ton  Very  j 
ye.ars  ago.  Grade  I.*  oftlit 
Roman  Catholic.  No  iiiarh 

residence  ; costs  liim  and  c 

£15  per  annum. 

Master  (17  years  of  age  There 
at  date  of  my  visit)  seven 

appointed  October,  cliUd 

I867.probationer.  Es-  all  1< 

stablished  Cliurcli;  is  alplia 

leaving  shortly  to  join  read 

the  Constabulai'y. 


Very  good,  many  Second  pretty  good ; 1 Thirdclassvcrygood,  Third  class  I 


all  learning  the 
alphabet  or  to 
readll-om  cards. 


Ballybogan.vestcd 
in  Local  Trus- 
tees. Leased  to 


Stranorlar  Male 
{N.y.)i  perma- 


MASter  appointed  May,  Good,  . . . Second  class,  books  not 

1800.  Grade  III.>  clean,  and  writing  slo- I 

Roman  Catholic.  No  venly;  third,  from  die- I 

residence ; costs  him  tation,  pretty  good,  j 

£10  a year. 

Master  appointed,  Sep-  Exceedingly  good.  Mostly  very  good, 
tember,  1852.  Grade 
I.s  Roman  Catholic. 


! Mistress  appointed  Oc-  Fourth  cl 
tober,  1865 ! under  good,  re 

Board  since  1856,  Ro-  fair, 

man  Catholic ; a rcsi- 


Ballybofey  (N.V.);  Master  appointed  No- 
mastev  holds  it  vember,  1805.  Grade 

on  a weekly  ten-  III.'  Roman  Catholic, 

ancy.  No  residence  ; costs 

him  9d.  per  week. 

Scssigh  O’Neill,  Master  appointed  in 
vested  in  raana-  1854.  Grade  II.'  Ro- 
ger; lease  in  man  Catholic;  a rcsi- 

perpetuity.  denoe. 


. Master  appointed  Oe-  ! 
; tober,  1847,  Grade 
III.:  Roman CathoUc; 
a residence. 


n the  Second  class  mostly  be-  Pretty  good, 
ginnors;  tUiialaiid  fourth 
IVomtlictation,  the  spel- 
ling particularly  good, 


Second  class  pretty  fair  Rather  baliind, 
from  dictation;  fourth 
good;  third,  better  in 


Second  class 
pretty  good, 
rest  poor. 


fCloghan,  vested  Master  appointed  An-  All  beginners  ex-  1 
in  Local  Trus-  gust,185I.  Gradelll.’  eept  three,  who 

tees;  lease.  Roman  Catholic;  are-  were  very  good, 


The  solitary  mem-  ' 
berofthethirdclass 
was  good,  the  rest 
have  scarcely  be- 


RaphoeTown(No.  Master  appointed  .Jan-  Second  and  third 
1)  (N.V.),  held  nary,  I88S.  Under  classes  good ; 

infeebyparish.  Board  since  1857.  fourth  very  good. 
Grade  I.*  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, A residence 
with  new  school  which 
is  being  built. 

Robertson’s  Pa-  Master  appointed  to  On  the  whole 

rochial  (N.T.) ; this  school  in  1843,  good, 

endowed,  (Put  Grade  IIL'  Estab- 

under  Board  in  lished  Church.  -A  re- 
1860).  sidencc. 


tTreanboy  (N.Y.);  Master  just  appointed  Beginning,  . 
land  given  by  to  this  school.  Under 
landlord,  but  no  Board  since  1841. 

lease.  Grade  II.'  Roman 

Catholic.  No  resi- 


Second  class  nearly  all  Not  far  advanced,  , 
beginners.  From  dicta- 
tion ; third  and  fourth 
classes  very  good. 


They  nearly  all  wrote  Each  classwollnp  to  1 
too  small  ahand ; other-  the  requirements  of 
wise  it  was  very  fair,  programme. 

From  dictation;  tliird 
and  fourth  nearly  nil 
very  good. 


{ Glennaquin  Master  appointed  Jan-  First  and  sec 
(N.V.) ; built  by  nary,  1866.  Grade  classes  pretty  I 

landlord,  and  III.'  A Presbyterian,  fair;  third  class  I 

given  by  him.  No  residence.  Costs  indillcreiit.  ' 

but  no  Iciise.  him  about  £3  a year. 

iLeighter  (N.V.),  Master  appointed  in  Pretty  good, 
lease  1852.  Under  Board 

5incel84S.  Gradel/r.5 
Presbyterian.  Norcsi- 
dence;  costs  him  £3  a 


Pretty  fair.  Four  wrote  Second  class  pretty  . 
from  dictation.  The  good;  third  knew 
writing  of  two  was  very  little, 
good,  but  the  spelling 


All  on  slates  except  one,  Very  little, 
who  was  beginning  in  a 
copy-book. 


Kilmaorccnan,onc  Master  only  just  ap-  ) 
of  the  Robert-  pointed.  A proba- 
son's endowed  tionor.  Established 

schools.  Church.  There  is  a 


• There  is  also  a mistress  (sister  to  the  master)  who  has  been  at  this  school  si 
ere  away  at  tlie  time  of  my  visit, 

t There  were  oaly  nine  pupils  present  at  this  school  at  my  visit. 

J Only  seven  small  ciiildren  present  at  my  visit. 


n many  otiicr  schools,  the  best  scholars 
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National  Sohoolj. 

leaehor. 

Reading  and  Spelling 

;•  Writing. 

Aiitbmetie. 

Grammar. 

j Geography. 

Lettehkensv— 
Kamclton'femalc 
(N.V.),  a lee- 
fann  gmut. 

; Mistress  appointed 

August.  180(>.  Under 
Board  January,  18C2. 
Grade  I.>  A Presby- 
terian. A residence. 

. Secondclassmostlj 
beginning:  tliird 
aq<l  foiirtji  good. 

' Second  class  pretty  good ; 
tliird  and  fburtli  very 
good,  espoeiuliy  llic 
senior  division  of  tlie 
third  class. 

; Voty  good, 

. Good, 

■ 

. Fair. 

LetterUeuny,  (No. 
2),(N.V.), loose. 

Master  appointed  in 
1800.  Under  Board, 
1838.  GrarlcIII.i  A 
Presbyterian.  Norosi- 

ycar. 

Pretty  good, 

Second  mostly  beginning 
from  dictation ; third 
pretty  good ; fourtli  very 
good. 

Fourth  class  very 
good;  rest  behind. 

A little,  . 

Ditto. 

Lettcrkenny  fe- 
male (vested). 

Jlistrcss  appointed  in 
1808,  and  been  at  this 
school  ever  since. 
Grade  II.s  Homan 
Catholic.  No  resi- 

Second  fair;  third,  from 
dictation,  nearly  all  very 

Second  pretty  good ; 
third  good, 

About  ono- 

tliird  of  school 
good  in  this. 

Second  class, 
pretty  good, 
third  not. 

Ellistrinc  (N.V.) 

of  land,  vvlio 
gives  it  ireo. 

ilastcr  appointed  Feb- 
ruary, 18«8.  Proba- 
tioner. Establisliod 
Cliurcli.  No  residence. 
Costs  him  £6  a year. 

Pretty  good. 

Pretty  good,  . 

Third  class  all  good, 
except  one.  Rest 
fair. 

Not  much, 

Ditto. 

Ballyaro  (N.V.) 
On  Glebe-land, 
the  property  of 

Bridge-end  (Ha- 
melton).  (N.V.) 
Held  under  n 
yearly  tenancy. 

Master  appointed  in 
I8G6.  Grade  III.i  lis- 
tablislicd  Chureii,  A 
residence. 

Master  appointcii  in 
1881.  tindoi'  Board 
since  1840.  Koman 
Catholic.  Grade  HI.‘ 
No  residence.  Costs 
Iilm  111  10s.  a year. 

Second  ami  third 
classmostlygood; 
fourth  very  good. 

Second,  and  a few 
in  first  class, 
pretty  good;  tliird 
and  fourth  class 
very  good, 

Second  class  beginning 
on  copy-books.  From 
dictation,  tliird  poor; 
fourth  pretty  good, 

Second  class  fair.  Third 
and  fourth,  on  slate 
from  memory,  good. 

Pretty  good,  . . 1 

Not  far  advanced,  . 

Very  little,  . i 

Fair,  but  third 
class  weak. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ednaharnon 
(N.V.)  Lease. 

Mistress  appointed  in 
1882.  Grade  IIL'  Ro- 
man Catholic.  No 
residence.  Costs  her 
£3  a year. 

Tliird  class  very 
pod;  rest  pretty 

Second  pretty  good;  third 

Third  very  good; 

Fair, 

Ditto. 

Legnalioorcy 
(N.V.)  Held  un- 
dcr  a yearly  ton- 

Master  appointed  in 
1867.  Under  Board 
since  1802.  Grade 
III.*  A Presbytcriiiu. 
No  resideuce.  Cost 
hlm»  £12  to  £15  a 

Pretty  good, 

Only  two  liad  copy-books. 

them  from  Dublin.  The 
second  and  third  wrote 
very  fairly  on  slates. 

Very  mucli  behind, . 

Very  little, 

Ditto. 

t Treantngh 
(N.V.);  title  by 
prescription; 
built  on  com- 

M.istcr  appointed  June, 
1867.  Under  Board 
twenty  years.  Grade 
It.s  A Presbyterian, 
No  resideuce.  Lives 
with  iiis  father. 

The  reading  on 
tlie  wlioie  was 
not  gooi  and 
the  spelling  was 
indilferent. 

Third  class  good;  second 

Not  far  advanced,  . 

Only  one  knew  , 
much  about 
it. 

Second  class 
good;  third 
very  good. 

T 1 nave  reason  to  believe  that  the  master  of  this  school  was  singularly  unfortunate  in  the  absence  of  his  best  pupils  at  the  time  of 

my  visit. 

Teacher.?. 

59.  Fourteen  teaehers  of  the  National  schools  that  I examined  were  in  tlie  fii-st  class,  and  of  those  two  only— 
both  female  teachers— were  in  the  first  division  of  that  class.  The  i-est  of  the  teachers,  as  will  he  seen  from  mv 
analysis,  are^pretty  evenly  divided  between  the  second  and  thii-d  classes.  I think  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  point 
ot  general  ethoiency  the  teachers  of  the  fii-st  class  are,  as  a rule,  superior  to  the  others,  and  that  the  second  class 
^ in  a perceptible  degree  superior  to  Uie  third,  but  this  rule,  like  most  others,  must  be  taken  vdth  exceptions 
llavnig  alre^  given  a table  containing  the  gi-ades  of  the  different  teachers,  and  the  degree  of  efficiency  in  which 
I tound  the  different  schools— from  which  inferentually  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers  maybe  deduced— it  wUl  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  any  length  upon  this  point.  I may  state,  however,  that  the  efficiencj-  of  the  teacher 
api>ears  to  me  to  depend  as  much  upon  the  amount  of  emoluments  to  be  derived  from  the  school,  as  upon  anvthinff 
^se,  and  that  where  the  teacliers  are  well-paid,  they  are  invariably  of  a higlier  type  than  where  they  are  iil-paid 
this  applies,  of  course,  m some  degree  to  the  different  classes,  for  each  step  in  advance  is  attended  with  a 
correspoiulmg  increase  in  sidary,  but  where,  in  addition  to  that  salary,  a certain  sum  is  thrown  in  yearly  for  the 
teacher,  as  in  many  schools  in  Londonderry,  m the  region  of  the  great  London  companies,  there  the  best  qualified 
and  most  intelligent  teachers  are  certain  to  be  found.  ^ 

M.  All  ot  tlie  toaoliers,  except  nineteen,  Inul  been  trained  in  Dublin;  live  out  of  tbo  niuoteeu  I oonsldeind 
luily  equal  to  tlio  best  of  the  trained  teachers,  the  rest,  however,  were  inferior. 

GI.  Witli  but  few  exceptions,  they  had  all  been  teaching  from  their  youth,  indeed  the  general  plan  appears  to 
be  to  select  the  teachers  from  the  best  of  the  monitoi-s  and  pupil-teachers  at  the  National  schools  Five  only  that 
1 met  with  had  been  at  other  employments  before  undci-talciug  the  duty  of  teacliers,  and  not  for  a very  lone 
period  at  those.  Four  had  been  engaged  in  fiirming  pui-suits,  and  one  in  the  capacity  of  clerk  to  a Board  of 
rubiio  Works.  A ruleof  the  Boawl  prohibits  them  from  following  any  other  avocation  which  would  be  likely 
to  interfere  with  thoir  usefulness  as  teachers,  Only  tlu-ee  admitted  that  they  did  follow  any  other  avocation  at  all  • 
two  being  pansh  clerks,  and  one  being  engaged  at  the  Post  Office,  in  labours  which  must  have  commenced  early 
as  they  linished  in  tlic  mornmg  at  seven,  though  they  occupied  him  also  from  five  to  seven  in  tlie  evening.  That 
a teacher  should  take  to  some  such  avocation  as  the  latter,  however,  should  be  considered,  I think,  rather  in  his 
favour  than  otherwise.  It  shows  liim  to  be  a man  of  energy  and  determination  at  all  events,  and  such  qualities 
arc.  invaluable  in  a teacher.  Indeed  I have  sometimes  wondered  liow  the  teacliere,  especially  in  remote  country 
districts,  manage  to  employ  their  leisure  time.  Schools  close  at  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  tlie  teacher  has  then 
nothing  fm-tJier  to  occupy  him,  in  the  way  of  school  business,  till  half-past  nine  or  ten  the  following  mominv 


Teachei'j 

Hiiblin. 
Previous  o 
pations  of 
teachers. 
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62  On  tlie  whole  I found  the  teachers  very  fairly  qualified  for  theii-  duties;  they  appeared  as  a rule  veiy 
intelligent,  and  quite  competent  for  the  work  they  had  in  hand ; indeed,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  pay, 
and  tlm  monotony  of  the  occupation,  it  surprised  me  that  the  Board  had  managed  to  get  together,  so  .efficient  a 
class  of  teachers  as  they  had.  . • i ' 

63.  Great  dissatisfaction,  however,  prevails  amongst  the  teachers  in  respect  of  the  remmicration  which  tliey 
get  for  then-  services  and  the  consequence  is  that  great  numbers  of  those  who  would  otherwise  bo  turning  their 
attention  towai-ds  teaching  as  a means  of  livelilicod,  ai-e  taking  to  anytliing  else  that  they  can  pt  in  proferpee, 
and  if  they  can  get  nothing  else  to  do  in  Ireland,  they  go  across  to  America  to  see  what  they  can  do  pei-e. 
Teachers  complain  tliat  they  cannot  keep  then-  monitors  for  any  length  of  time ; just  as  they  are  begmnmg  to 
bo  tolerably  efficient,  a place  in  a shop  or  a counting-house  is  offered  them,  and  they  are  only  too  glad  to  give 
up  teachiog  for  an  occupation  which  puts  them  in  possession  at  once  of  a lai-ger  income  than  they  would  obtain 
as  a sohoolmastei-  at  the  end  of  twenty  years.  ? i l i 

64  In  order  to  asceitain  what  the  real  receipts  of  the  teachers  were,  1 obtained  from  the  teacher  of  each  school 
that  I visited,  the  amount  of  the  school  fees,  and  the  local  subscriptions  which  they  received  in  addition  to  then- 
salaries,  these  I have  added  together,  including  of  coui-so  the  Board  salary,  and  the  following  is  the  result 


65.  The  Irish  Society’s  schools  in  Coleraine,  and  several  schools  taught  by  probationers,  are  not  included  in 
this  list. 

66.  I am  dependent  partly  upon  the  teachers  themselves  for  the  accuracy  of  the  above  figures,  but  the  amount 
of  school  fees  I generally  saw  myself  in  the  book  reserved  for  such  entries,  the  amount  of  local  contribution 
being  entered  therein  as  well,  so  that  I have  reason  to  believe  the  return  to  be  as  nearly  correct  as  j)0ssible. 
It  nmst  be  admitted  that  the  profession  of  teaching  does  not  appear  to  be  a very  lucrative  one,  and  yet  there 
are  some  who  are  in  a comparatively  comfortable  position.  Of  the  68  teachers  in  the  above  list,  31  were  in 
the  receipt  of  sums  varying  from  ^20  to  £5  a year,  from  the  Irish  Society,  and  the  other  great  London  com- 
panies, with  the  addition  sometimes  of  a rent-free  residence  and  a plot  of  ground.  If  these  extraneous  means 
of  assistance  were  withdrawn,  tlie  position  of  most  of  these  teachers  would  be  poor  indeed. 

67.  The  teachers  in  Donegal  have  no  such  assistance  to  fall  back  upon ; the  landlords  there  being  private 

individuals  and  not  public  companies,  do  not  expend  their-  revenues  principally  upon  the  soil,  and,  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  rare  instances  that  they  give  anything  substantial  towards  the  support  of  the  school  or  the  teacher. 
They  do  indeed,  occasionally  give  sites  for  the  building  of  schools  upon,  but  seldom  give  any  active  suppoi-t  to 
them  after  they  have  been  established.  It  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  the  4 teachei-s  receiving  less 
than  .£20  a year,  and  the  14  receiving  less  than  £30  a year,  must  be  miserably  off  indeed.  I was  not  sur- 
prised to  find  in  four  or  five  of  these  povei-ty-stricken  schools  that  the  teacher  was  a cripple,  for  ceitainly  one 

would  have  imagined  that  uo  human  being  who  had  the  use  of  his  limbs,  as  well  as  of  Ids  senses,  would  have 
thought  of  remaining  there  so  long  as  manual  labour  could  be  resorted  to,  even  if  that  manual  labour  consisted 
in  breaking  stones.  • ■ ^.i  • t • 

re-  68.  In  one  respect  I think  the  teachers  of  the  National  schools  are  veiy  hardly  used,  and  that  ls  in  their  Oemg 

unable  to  look  forward  to  a retiring  pension,  when  long  yeai-s  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Board,  or  sickness,  shall 
have  broken  them  down  and  incapacitated  them  from  work.  It  is  quite  true  that  under  certain  conditions  a 
retiilncr  allo-wanco  for  two  years  is  granted,  but  this  is  vei-y  seldom,  I fancy,  of  much  permanent  benefit,  especially 
if  the  teacher’s  constitution  happens  to  be  a tough  one.  A teacher  finding  himself  dibbled  by  old  age  and 
increasing  infirmities  from  further  work,  makes  an  application  to  the  Board  for  his  retiring  allowance.  It  is 
not  invariably  granted,  but  if  it  is,  the  i-ecipient  comes  in  at  once  for  what  is  to  hiin  a large  sum  of 
money,  viz.,  two  years’  pay.  This  sum  of  money,  however,  especially  if  the  teacher  have  a wife  and  family  to 
support,  soon  melts  away,  for  he  has  to  live  upon  the  principal,  and  in  a very  short  time  the  unhappy  man,  after 
all  his  toil  and  trouble,  sees  nothing  before  liim  in  his  old  age  but  the  workhouse.  A retiring  pension  for  life, 
which  would  secure  the  teacher  from  absolute  penury  and  from  the  -workhouse,  would  be  welcomed,  I^  ha%c 
been  assured  by  some  of  them,  as  a greater  boon  even  than  an  increase^  of  pay.  It  would  “ put  a heart  into 
them,  as  a teacher  remarked  to  me,  and  enable  them  to  go  through  their  duties  with  cheerfulness,  knowing  that 
their  futui-e  was  provided  for.  . , „ . , , • 

69.  It  would  have  another  advantage  also,  which  I think  ought  not  to  he  lost  sight  of,  it  would  give  the  m,ost 
experienced  teachers  under  the  National  Board,  those  who  had  been  some  ten  or  a dozen  years  in  their  service, 
an  inducement  to  remain.  They  would  have  a vested  interest  in  the  service  which  they  would  not  be  disposed 
lightly  to  give  up.  At  present  there  is  nothing  to  induce  them  to  forego  the  temptation  to  qiut  the  business  of 
teaching  for  anything  better  that  turns  up,  except  the  remote  prospect  of  two  years’  retiring  allowance.  Assm-e 
them,  however,  of  a retiring  pension  when  age  and  work  shall  have  superannuated  them,  and  the  .longer  thev 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching  the  less  likely  will  they  be  to  abandon  it. 

'•  of  70  The  two  years’  retiring  allowance  is  not  always  a matter  of  cci-bainty,  however  long  a period  the  teacher  may 
have  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Board.  He  has  first  of  all  to  make  his  application,  and  then  the  Board  ha-vc  to 
consider  it.  Sometimes  they  take  a long  time  in  considering  it,  and  occasionally  the  teacher  dies  before  they  have 
finished.  In  that  case  the  two  years’  retiring  allowance  is  saved  by  the  Boai-d ; the  teaclier  may  have  lett  his 
family  utterly  destitute,  indeed,  the  probability  is  that  he  will,  but  not  one  fartbing  of  the  money  which  should 
have  been  his  goes  to  them.  A gentleman  in  Eaphoe  told  me  that  a very  short  time  ago,  the  widow  m a 
schoolmaster,  who  had  been  more  than  thirty  years  teaching  under  the  Board,  came  to  beg  at  his  liouse.  Her 
husband  made  his  application  to  the  Boai-d  for  a retu-ing  allowance,  but  died  before  it  was  gi-mitcd,  and  us 
•widow,  whom  he  had  always  maintained  respectably  in  his  lifetime,  was  reduced  at  once  to  actual  beggaiy.  _ 
do  not  think  that  retiring  pensions  would  add  materially  to  the  present  cost  of  teachers ; the  probability  is 
that  they  would  work  on  then  as  now,  as  long  as  they  had  any  life  worth  speaking  of  left  in  tliem ; it  becomes, 
however,  an  impoi-tant  question  to  consider  how  the  teachers’  position  may  bo  improved  without  calling  on  t le 
Government  to  increase  their  already  ample  grant.  , r* . 

71.  In  tlie  first  place  it  appeai-s  to  me  that  something  might  be  done  towai-ds  this  end  if  the  qualitj 

^ of  the  schools  were  looked  to  rather  than  their  quantity.  The  idea  of  bringing  education  almost 

every  man’s  door,  as  would  seem  to  be  attempted  in  some  districts,  has  resulted  in  a number  of  little  starveliug 
schools  being  taken  into  connexion  by  the  National  Board,  wldcli,  while  they  help  to  fritter  a'way  the  resoui-ccs 
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impediment  tlian  anything  else  in  the  way  of  genuine  education  One  nood 
be^^far  moTelfs^aJ  ° tb  <>■  thoroughly  competent  teacher,  .vith  a foirly  remunerative  salary,  would 

be  ot  tar  more  use  tlian  three  of  the  schools  of  the  kind  that  we  sometimes  meet  with  It  is  a srreat ‘^mistake 

Sie  Se  to  Sreci  ^ t'" 

'“™  *°  “an  th»t  which 

thej  can  get  tor  notlung,  and  parents  who  now  hesitate  ahont  sending  their  children  to  a school  half  a mile 
off  where  they  can  be  educated  for  nothing,  would  have  little  diffiiilt,  in  seXg  them  t„  ° >eiool  t™e 
rf  a “““  “ “0  or®th,  sloi  had  some  S 

rs-ri?,K  “f 

i;i5;%sf4S“BSS“ 

Mich  auangement  as  this  might  be  easily  made  ; at  present  there  seems  to  be  a strong  tendency  on\he  nart  of 
the  parents  to  shirk  payment  altogether.  Snch  foes  a.  are  obtained,  and  they  nary  1^70^7^  t»^^ 

01  thieepence  a week,  accoi-ding  to  the  age  and  class  of  the  ohild,  go  towards  the  support  of  the  teacher  fnd  if 

ltL™„“ooS.  ““  ^ “""4  adSlen  Thi^ow 

73.  In  addition  to  this  solid  advantage  to  tile  teacher,  the  attendance  of  the  cliUdren  at  school  now  so 
SShlt  'tlS  einZtion  f th™  7n°  ^ oonsnited  npon  the  subjeet 

rtceiving  thebtS  e‘f  rroolrf.^i 4C4lSy4“ 

events  I think  they  might  do  something  a little  more  ap^-oStog\?  tol  Sey  d^T/presTn^'''''"'  ’ 

been  .nevionsly  engaged  as  monit™4d  p^ISf  t4o4  Sd  t™  =ed"7LS4r7st4 
1 e others,  who  are  at  present  gettmg  only  a probationary  salary,  a.i  .boat  to  be  so  trained  sTfct  Tolnid 
jud„e  the  appomtments  so  made  have  been  satisfaetoiy,  and  indeed  there  is  Httle  use  in  the  Patron  or  Manner 
ap^inting  an  incompetont  person,  for  the  preHminaiy  examination  by  the  Inspector,  or  if  that  be  got  threugh 
the  subsequent  one  by  the  Board,  would  infallibly  insure  his  dismissal  ® Uuougii, 

-C.  No  complaints  were  made  to  mo  ^nth  regard  to  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  I have  every  reason  to 
suppose  tlia^t  so  long  m the  teacher  conducts  himsetf  properly,  he  nms  no  risk  of  losing  his  place  Sven  of  the 
above-mentioned  teachers  had  been  appointed  in  the  place  of  others  dismissed  for  ?ariouVSuses-£ee  to? 
mc^ompetency— two  for  non-attention  to  their  duties,  and  three  tor  habits  of  intemperance. 

uickid3Sa?!®‘fV°  monitors  the  pitocipal  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  retaining  them;  they  are  always  the  Monitors. 

*0  duties  with  an  ascertained  character,  aL  seldom  leave 
I / • own  accord,  or  tor  the  purpose  of  becoming  principal  teacheis.  So  fai-  as  I could  judge  they 
seemed  fairly  competent  for  the  work  upon  which  they  were  emjiloyed  ° ^ 

the'  heed74orblf  471'  *’°7  Jf  “ f T‘4  f »Ppo™  to  bo  in  favom-  of  T.wh, 

■ n r r T®  ! master.  If  tbe  school  be  an  mfant  or  preparatoiy  school  however,  then  I think  the  mmed  schools. 
?"f™'ity  “ ehchor  mnst  be  admitted.  Up  to  a certain 'age-tan  or  thereabontsi--women“eem“o 
have  mote  power  of  ™tillmg  the  elements  of  learning  into  both  senes  nhke,  and  up  to  that  age  boys  are  more 
readily  amenable  to  diseiplme.  After  that  age,  however,  it  becomes  difficult  tor  women  to  exercise  proper  con- 
tiol  over  them,  and  they  seem  to  fall  more  naturally  under  tlie  rouglier  supervLsion.of  men.  ^ ^ 

Religious  Tnstsuctiom. 

-D.  In  all  the  National  schools  that  I visited,  except  two,  religious  instruction  w-as  given.  In  the  gisat  llo..™„ 
mjouty  haE-au-hour  was  set  apart  for  that  exercise  each  day,  and  from  an  hour  and  a-half  to  two  houre  on  it-  ^ 
Saturday  mornings.  In  nine  schools,  an  hour  each  day  was  set  apart  for  this  purpose  in  addition  to  the  Satmxlav 
iTthe  welk^  ® Saturday  mornings  only,  and.in  three  upon  two  days 

80.  The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  that  the  religious  instruction  sliould  he  given  immediately 

before  the  commencement  or  immediately  after  the  close  of  tlie  ordinaiy  school-busiuess  seems  to  be  attended 
dovotecltoR^^'^^^  half-hour  of  the  school-time  was 

81.  The  religious  instniction  is  given  by  the  teacher,  sometimes  with  the  assistance  of  the  monitors  or  the  elder 
hildren.  In  schools  under  Protestant  or  Presbyterian  management  it  generally  consists  of  Scriptui-e-readin2 

hortocy,  o.To  .7a4g4btkT74“,“  “■  ”*» 


and  catechism,  and  in  schools  under  Roman  Catholic 
listory,  or  the  reading  of  books  of  devotion. 

82.  I niade  pmdiculot  inquiries  ns  to  whether  tiro  following  rale  of  the  Nntionnl  Board  was  observed  ot  not 

4471  “ ;>tart*nl  is  to  bo  pern.ittcd  to  remain  in  attendance  daring 

tBctnneol  religious  .iialruction,  m case  Ihc  toaclicr  giving  such  instraction  is  a Kouiaii  Catbolic;  and  no  pupil  who  if 
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Poiibtful  value 
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iustruction. 


rcTisterod  hv  its  parents  or  guardians  as  a Roman  Catholic  is  to  be  permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  ol 
reli-rious  instruction  in  case  the  teacher  giving  such  instruction  is  not  a Roman  Catholic.  And  further,  no  i-'upil  is  to  bi 
permitted  to  remain  in  attendance  during  the  time  of  any  religious  instruction  to  ivhieh  its  parents  or  guardians  object. 


83  The  result  of  my  inquiries  convinced  me  tliat  it  was.  Altliougli  in  constant  communication  with  persons 
of  all  classes  and  of  ditferent  religions  beliefs,  1 never  hoard  even  an  insmnation  against  a teacher  on  the  subjwrt 
of  proselytisui.  In  fact  they  are  too  well  watched  to  be  able  to  attempt  it,  even  if  they  were  so  disposed,  with 
impunity.  If  any  child  at  school  were  compelled  to  remain  against  the  wish  of  its  parents,  to  hear  religious 
instruction  from  a teacher  belonging  to  a different  creed,  or  if  any  attempt  were  made  to  undenniue  the  faith 
in  which  the  child  bad  been  brought  up,  the  parents  would  inevitably  hear  of  it  before  long,  and  they  have 
only  to  communicate  with  the  nearest  clergyman  or  tlie  District  Inspector  to  insure  the  suspension  and  nun  of 
the  teacher.  If  such  a tendency  exists  at  all,  which  I very  much  doubt,  the  certainty  of  detection  seems  to 
hold  it  under  complete  control. 

S'i.  With  very  great  diffidence,  however,  in  my  own  judgment  ujion  such  matton,  I have  great  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  religious  instruction  given  in  the  National  schools  is  of  any  material  or  lasting  advantage  to  the 
recipients.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  given  exclusively — for  the  exceptions  arc  so  rare  that  they  are  not 
worth  taking  into  consideration— by  the  teacher.  That  of  itself  appears  to  me  to  constitute  a serious  objection 
to  the  system,  and  upon  this  point,  I was  veiy  much  impressed  by  what  was  said  to  me  by  a Pre.sbyterian 
teacher,  who  had  been  teaching  under  the  Board  for  between  thirty  and  forty  years.  He  said  that  the  religious 
instruction  which  was  given  in  the  schools,  could  hardly  be  called  religious  instruction  at  all — that  for  his  own 
part  he  looked  upon  it  as  a very  solemn  matter,  and  that  after  working  at  secular  instruction  all  day,  he  did 
not  find  himself  in  a proper  frame  of  mind  to  inculcate  it.  He  considered  that  the  clergj'men  and  the  jiarents 
of  the  children  were  the  jn-oper  persons  to  give  religious  instruction,  and  added,  that  if  the  clergj-men  would 
do  more  in  the  way  of  religious  iustruction  themselves,  and  talk  less  about  it,  it  would  be  very  much  bettor  for 
all  parties.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  there  is  a deal  of  truth  in  the  former  portion  of  his  remarks,  at  all 
events— children  insensibly,  but  inevitably,  associate  the  teaching  with  the  teacher ; the  schoolmaster  is  a 
disagreeable  necessity  to  which  they  are  compelled  to  submit— he  is  the  person  authorized  to  make  them  spend 
a certain  number  of  uncomfortable  hours  each  day  in  a school-room,  which  they  would  far  rather  devote  to  play. 
The  disagreeable  associations  connected  with  tasks,  in  every  way  are  not  discontinued,  when  the  teacher  sub- 
stitutes 5ie  catechism,  or  the  Scriptures  for  tlie  gi-ammar,  or  the  arithmetic  book,  but  all  go  in  the  child’s  mind 
together  as  disagi-ceable  subjects  to  be  got  rid  of  as  soon  as  the  school-room  has  been  left  behind.  A Presby- 
terian minister  told  me  that  it  took  him  years  in  after  life  to  overcome  an  unpleasant  feeling  which  invariably 
associated  itself  in  Iris  mind  with  the  Bible,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  made  to  read  it  as  a task-book 


wnnsi  ai  scnooi.  ,-/•  i . . i- 

Teacherseldom  85.  It  may  be  fairly  questioned  too,  I think,  wliether  the  teacher  is,  as  a rule,  a person  qualified  to  give  rcli- 
qualified  to  gious  instruction  as  it  ought  to  he  given,  It  is  a subject  probably  upon  which  he  has  received  just  as  much,  or 

as  little  instruction  himself,  as  his  pupils  will  have  received  when  they  quit  his  bands.  The  children  see  him 
every  day;  they  know  all  his  little  we.aknesses — sure  to  be  brought  out  in  the  most  uufavonrable  light  by  the 
irksome  n.ature  of  his  duties — and  when  he  comes  to  enunciate  grand  religious  truths,  and  tell  them  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  they  ought  to  aspii-e,  they  are  probably  more  engaged  in  thinking  how  far  he  himself  falls  short 
of  the  standard  he  holds  up,  than  of  concerning  themselves  much  about  endeavouring  to  attain  to  it  them- 


The  Mixed  System  of  Education. 


86.  In  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  mixed  system  prevaUed  in  my  district,  I made  it  a nile  never  to  ascertain 
beforehand  whether  the  schools  that  I was  about  to  visit  were  mixed  or  not,  and  accordingly  I believe  that  my 
list  presents  a fair  illusti-ation  of  the  extent  to  which  mixed  education  prevails  in  the  district.  It  would  seem 
that  when  the  people  congregate  together  in  large  numbers,  as  in  towns  and  large  villages,  the  tendency  is  towards 
the  denominational  system,  but  that  in  country  districts,  where  the  population  is  thin  and  scattered,  the  mixed 
system  is  all  but  univemal. 

Londonderry.  87.  In  the  city  of  Londonderry  I -visited  two  schools  under  Presbj-terian  management,  and  situated  on  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house  ground.  There  were  no  Eoman  Catholic  children  in  either.  Similarly,  on  visiting  two 
schools  in  the  same  city  under  Eoman  Catholic  management,  and  built  on  ground  attached  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  chapel,  I found  the  cluldreu  in  both  exclusively  Eoman  Catholics.  In  the  Convent  school,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  children  were  all  Eoman  Catholics.  Just  across  the  river  Foyle  is  a populous  district,  bearing 
about  the  same  relation  to  Derry  that  Birkenliead  does  to  Liverpool,  and  tlicre  I examined  the  Watei-side  male 
and  female  schools,  both  under  Eoman  Catholic  management.  The  female  school  was  comjiosed  exclusively  of 
Eoman  Catholic  children,  and  the  male  school  had  only  three  Protestant  children  and  four  Presbyterians  on  the 
rolls.  Within  a few  hundred  yards,  however,  from  these  schools  was  another  National  school  under  Presby- 
terian management,  and  at  tlic  time  of  my  visit  there  were  twenty-two  Presbyterian,  eleven  Eoman 
Catholic,  and  nine  Protestant  children  present,  the  mimbci-s  on  the  roll  being — Presbyterians,  thirty-two ; 
Eoman  Catholics,  thirty-eight ; Established  Church,  twenty ; and  I mention  this  more  particularly  because  it 
formed  a very  mai-ked  exception  to  the  genei-al  rule  of  the  denominational  system  prevailing  in  town  schools. 

88.  In  all  the  schools  that  I visited  in  the  country  district  I found  the  mixed  sj-stem  prevailing,  the  number  of 
children  belonging  to  the  different  religious  denominations  varying  very  much  according  to  the  prevailing 
religious  denominations  of  the  population  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Coleraine.  89.  In  the  town  of  Coleraine  I examined  a male  and  female  school,  and  in  Kiliowon,  which  is  almost  a part  of 

Coleraine,  another  male  and  female  school,  all  under  Eoman  Catholic  management  and  all  attended  exclusively 
by  Pkoman  Catholics.  The  principal  schools  of  the  town,  however — the  splendid  schools  founded  and  maintained 
by  the  Irish  Society — are  frequented  by  children  of  all  denominations,  thougli,  in  a proportionally  small  degree, 
by  Eoman  Catholi&s. 

90.  In  the  country  districts  about  Coleraine  the  Eoman  Catholic  population  seems  to  be  thin  and  sc.attered.  In 
five  of  the  schools  that  I examined  there  were  no  Eoman  Catholic  pupils  .at  all,  and  I was  .assured  by  the 
teacher  in  each  school  that  there  were  none  in  the  neighbourhood  ; five  other  schools  that  1 examined  contained 
altogether  an  aggregate  of  only  twelve  Eoman  Catholic  pupils ; and  in  four  of  those  schools  the  teacher  informed 
me  that  there  were  no  other  Eoman  Catholic  families  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  tlie  families  to  which  tho.se 
children  belonged.  In  some  parts  of  this  district  also  the  Protestants  apjicar  to  be  very  scarce.  At  the  two 
National  schools,  male  and  female,  at  Miltown,  with  Presbyterians  teachers,  there  wore  only  five  Protestants 
altogether — a fact  attributable,  solely,  I am  informed,  to  their  scarcity  in  tlic  neighbourhood. 

Mag'iera.  91.  In  the  Maghcra  district  I met  with  three  uiimixed  schools,  one  in  the  town  of  Maghera  itself,  and  tlie 

two  others  in  the  town  of  Magherafclt,  all  under  Eoman  Catholic  clerical  management. 
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1 Rfi'Pboe  distoict,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  list,  I found  five  or  six  schools  practically  under  tlic 
SdertWon?  T*f  fi  ■ Catholic  element  was  very  much  stronger  there,  and  accordingly,  the  schools 

undei  the  control  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  much  more  numerous.  As  a sort  of  countm-poise  to  the 
“a^^gement  at  tlie  Waterside,  Dei-ry,  to  which  I recently  alluded,  I found  a school 
Cafiiohc  management  largely  attended  by  children  belonging  to  different  reHgious 
wereTw  R^ot^stant  and  thii-ty-eightPi-csbyterian  chilch-en  on  the  roll,  although  ^ere 

TeouirnT^Stn  w f f Pi-otestant  teachei-s  ^vithin  a very  short  distance.  If  left  to  tliemselves,  the 

1 oJo^n-a  • if  ' 1*  'V  ^ tho  efficiency  only  of  the  teaelier,  quite  irrespective  of  the  creed  to  which  he 

of  seti  oomideS”  “ «“  P“*  “ I'™*!"* 

qi  »<*»ol5  ooly.liotliin  tlie  tom  of  LeMerltamritself.  I 

oolSA  *“  "'liotlier  the  eystem  of  educating  chiklrcn  of  different  C 

iSo™  , =«•»  that  there  » a yery  great  dhergence  of  ti 

mixed  svstem  of  erl  ^1  ^ ^0^7.  lay  and  clerical,  thoroughly  approve  of  the  present 

&™Ld  Sl  „^X  f’  -iht™  it.  I w been 

Sd  ftevTlf  ° T““?  S'"  “<>  S~tl6men  belonging  to  their  body  npen  thin  eubjeet, 

Si;  y pi  Hei  P Tf  maintaining  the  syeten.  ae  it  ie.  1 am  indebted  to  the 

Bev.  :F.  Petticrew,  Presbyterian  niimster  at  Eglinton,  Derry,  for  a very  elaborate  reply  to  my  question  upon 

Si  SIvSf  'fro  ifl'V"  ", “ ‘0  mn aita»»t  all  tbaf cL  be  Lll  in  fcoTof 

the  mixed  system.  I repot  that  no  ebampion  of  the  denominational  system  has  favoured  mo  with  an  equally 
elaborate  exposition  ff  Ins  viervs  on  the  subject,  so  that  tho  hvo  might  be  fairly  pitted  together.  I publish 
bomvet,  the  gist  of  tl.o  replies  rvbiob  have  reached  me  on  the  subject  6 e ■ i parnmn 

ebilbhrii'  » °'”!l"  ^ ?‘“1  more  especially  the  clergy,  ivonld  be  glad  to  see  the  mixed  system 

™ 1 ® *>“; ‘'""“‘mationnl  sjntem  substituted  m its  stead ; and  this  is  also  tire  feoliii  of  a 

T m “imw  “°”S“S  to  fta  Established  Church.  Wlien  I say  a considerable  serfion, 

thii  fh  * “ *.?  ““jmffy— for  svrtbout  bemg  able,  of  course,  to  speak  rvitb  aecuraoy  upon  the  subject,  I believe 

idfeiSn  tf  ■ EslabMiod  Cbnreb  look  ivitb  favour  upon  the  present  miied  system  of 

ednoatton.  That  there  re  a difference  of  opinion  amongst  them  svill  be  seen  from  the  tm  folimving  answers  to 
the  same  questiou,  each  answer  being  given  by  a rector  of  the  Established  Church 

sv.mm  "'li' £ ‘"i  «o  Ireland  and  is  liable  to  so  few  objection,  a,  tho  S.ational 

f h i!  X,  t^>e  clergy  of  the  Established  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches,  nor  has  it  been 

strictly  carncl  oat  by  the  Commissioners.  Amongst  thinking  men  of  every  denomination,  there  is”  SV"n^  conviction 
of  Its  value.  In  my  opinion,  any  departure  from  ft  vonhl  be  the  greatest  misfortune  to  Ii’eland.”  ^ ° conviction 

2 1 altogether  object  to  children  of  different  persuasions  being  forced  into  the  same  school  as  its  tendenev  is  infl 

" icrarh,  ci: in^  to  « Oi-rnff'®""  b.l  “S  " ‘fd 

wrLfn  if  in  rchpoii.  The  Scriptures  arc  non-sectanan,  so  there  should  be  no  limit  to  their  use  Books 

why  the  ,ic,;."  SiSi”“  “to 

97.  A third  Protestant  rector  writes  as  follows  ; 

“ I certainly  and  decidedly  approve  of  cdnc.rUng  children  of  various  roligioo.  denominations  tov,i;,„.-but  Goo's  IVo.n 
should  te  tho  n.isis  and  ilio  only  sound  basis  of  all  school  teaching.  Why  should  tho  Eiblo  bo  e.?clnded  from  any  sol  ool  ’ 

a !?■  ‘ f ™“  them  too,  upon  another  subject,  and  that  is  as  to  the  alleged  eielusion 

of  the  Holy  Soraplnres  from  the  National  sobeole.  The  Eev.rond  gentleman,  whose  answer  I fct  , noted  w“ 
kmd  enough  to  send  me  a paper  upon  this  subject,  which  was  published  some  yeai-s  ago.  It  is  as  follows  •— 

90.  Dsoi..tnxT.ox  nr  E,r.,ni...„ro  Cno.ci.  Painoxo,  Sic.,  nrsnscTixq  Scnirrunau  Ix,„noTiox  m NAr.ox.in  Senoors 

IS  IltELASD. 

c,;;s£i:gS57!iSs;i?::s^  -f 

Na.ional  system  of  eduoation,  that  children  froquenting  L “ ""i?".  ““ms.'ho 

and  heing  aware  of  the  ini.approh.n.ions  wI.iol?c„„.o,l,cn,ly  pr.Vad 

schools  under  our  charge,  careful  religious  instruction  s aiven  to  Church  chililr-i.n  in  tv,.  TTvi  « . f ^ tiiat  in  jNational 
opportimities  arc  afforded  by  the  Niitfonal  Bo.ird  for  the  same  ' Scriptures,  and  that  ample 

"It  IS  true  that  we  do  not  use  these  schools  as  instruments  of  prosolytism,  that  we  do  not  force  our  rpllmo,., 
instruction  on  anj-  children  who  entertain  conscientious  objections  to  receiving  if  but  we  are  alatl  f if  Tvi 

Sr  themselves  of  the^Sciiptural  instructfon 

We  make  this  statement  because  the  present  .appears  to  bo  a time  of  crisis  nttemnts  p.p.!,.  v *_ 

influential  parties  to  overthrow  the  Rational  system,  on  the  alleged  ground  oV  its  bling  deficient  in  f^dlSesforre  ffut 

_ This  i.s  signed  by  two  bisliops  and  forty-one  clergymen,  including  five  deans  and  an  archdeacon  in  addition  to 
seventy-sLx  magistrates  and  gentlemen.  My  infomant  adds,  that  “the  signatures  at  the 
piesent  time  to  such  a document  would  be  much  more  numerous.”  '' 

100.  On  the  other  hiuid  wo  hat-o  the  fact  that  a number  of  clergymen  and  otliei-s,  membei-s  of  the  Established 

Chinch,  are_  so  convinced  that  the  children  have  not  proper  opportunities  for  instruction  in  the  Holy 
Scijituies  m National  schools,  that  riiey  have  instituted  and  supported  at  a considerable  eicpense,  fora 
number  of  yeai-s,  the  Cliurcli  Education  Society  schools  in  opposition  to  tlie  National  schools 
wil)/'  decision  may  be  arrived  at  in  regard  to  tho  mixed  or  denominational  system  of  education  it 

will  be  sure  to  cause  dissatisfaction  to  one  party  or  the  other.  The  opinions  held  are  diametricallv  opposite  and 
apparently  u-reconcilable,  the  matter  itself  being  regarded  from  totally  different  points  of  view^  I doubt 
much  whether  that  midd  e coui-se  we  are  all  advised  to  steer  would  hold  good  in  this  case,  and  whether- anvtW 
JiKo  a compromise  could  be  effected. 

102.  Without  ciiterhig  iuto  tho  pros  and  cons  of  tho  matter  myself,  and  ooiisidc.dng  that  my  mission  .vas  to 
reflect  the  opimoiis  of  otl.ors  r.athcr  than  to  give  my  o.vn,  I may  yet  venture  to  draw  atteati  to  one  or  two 
points,  witJi  rcg.ard  to  my  own  district,  which  forced  themselves  upon  my  attention 

103.  In  11,0  llrot  place  then  it  appeal's  to  me  that  in  to.vn.  and  large  villages  tire  denominational  system  is 
nhoady  practie.ally  carried  out.  Whether  it  is  a good  system  or  a bad  system,  tho  people  have  taken  to  to  th™ 

I hbt£“;  >-«•“  «»,•  *1»  C.»a.-.a...  I 
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selves  ajid  if  their  decision  be  ratified  by  the  Goveniment,  the  change,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, -will  be  but  a 
slight'one.  "With  regai-d  to  the  country  schools,  however,  the  case  is  very  different.  The  denominational 
system,  if  can-ied  out  there  nt  present,  would  result  in  the  exclusion  of  a large  number  of  children  from 
education  altogether.  The  great  di-awback  to  the  efBcacy  of  the  coimtiy  schools  consists  now  in  their  being  too 
numerous  and  too  small.  As  I have  already  stated,  the  teachers  complain  that  they  are  starving  each  other  out. 
A school  of  a certain  size,  and  with  a certain  attendance  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  tlie  teacher  to  carry  on 
atall.  Multiply  the  present  schools  indefinitely,  as  would  have  to  be  done,  if  eachcliild  could  only  go  to  a school 
conducted  by  members  of  its  o^vn  faith,  and  the  teim  “ stai-veling,”  which  I have  already  heai-d  applied  to  some 
schools  would  be  applicable  to  nearly  all.  In  many  districts  the  members  of  a particular  creed  are  so  few  that 
it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  think  of  caiuying  on  a school  for  their  benefit  alone,  and,  of  course,  under 
denominational  system,  they  would  have  to  go,  so  far-  as  the  National  system  is  conceraed,  without  education 
altogether. 

104.  There  is  another  question,  too,  arising  out  of  this  inatter  which  certainly  ought  to  be  answered  before 
any  final  solution  is  arrived  at,  and  that  is  whether  the  system  of  educating  together  children  of  difi'ercnt  creeds 
has  the  effect  of  toning  down  and  finally  checking  those  religious  animosities  which  at  present  are  tie  cause  of  so 
much  miscliief  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  The  general  impression  would  appear  to  be  that  it  has,  indeed  I only 
heard  one  opinion  to  the  couti-aiy,  an  opinion  indeed  entitled  to  high  respect,  for  it  came  to  me  from  a clergy- 
man, a Roman  Catholic  priest  at  Coleraine,  who  paid  moi-e  attention  to  the  schools  under  his  management 
than  any  other  clergyman  that  I met  •witli,  and  he  expi-esses  himself  as  follows  ; — 

“ The  system  of  educating  clilldron  together  of  different  religious  denominations  does  Hof  prevent  rcligious  controversy. 
It  "ives  those  educated  under  it  the  opportunity  of  eoinmencing  in  e;uly  life  the  conflict  which  under  other  circumstances 
would  be  deferred  for  years— perhaps,  would  never  take  place.” 

105.  On  the  other  hand  the  Rev.  Mr.  Petticrew  says,  and  his  opinions  are  corroborated  by  many  others  : — 
“Trained  up  together,  children  icarn  to  respect  each  others  conscientious  convictions,  and  to  avoid  whatever  is  ciilculated 

to  hurt  each  others  feelings.  When  school  days  are  over,  they  go  forth  to  exercise  in  their  respective  noighbrmrhoods  an 
influence  much  needed,  in  behalf  of  charitv,  mutual  forbearance,  peace,  and  good-will.  It  is  understating  the  case  to  say 
that  those  educated  in  common  are,  at  leak,  ns  peace-loving  and  as  free  from  party  bitterness  as  any  other  portion  of  the 
community.  Bad  as  we  may  be,  the  state  of  Ireland  would  undoubtedly  have  been  worse  in  the  matter  of  religious  feuds, 
but  for  the  healing  influence  of  united  education.  I have  made  inquiry  from  teacher  after  teacher,  but  no  one  knew  a C.^e 
of  a quarrel  among  the  children  at  school  traceable  to  diversity  of  creed;  and  it  is  certain  th.at,  in  many  cases,  friendships 
begun  at  school  have  lasted  through  life.  If  the  union  of  her  peo])le  be  an  object  aimed  at  by  the  State,  to  educate  the 
y^ug  together  is  eminently  coaducive  to  that  ond  ; but  it  would  be  indefinitely  postponed  by  a return  to  the  system  of 
separation  and  exclusiveness.” 


106.  T-A.BLI:  showing  the  different  Religious  Denominations  of  the  Teachers  and  of  the  Pupils  on  the  Rolls  of 
the  National  Schools  examined. 


n— V- 

Prosby. 

Scl™l. 

Tooebem. 

Itomon 

Catholics 

tcrian  and 

SAodI. 

Teachers. 

CJiurob. 

C^^lics. 

nonomi- 

notions. 

^ 1 

nat.ons. 

T 

JIagiiera — conliiaied. 

Pres. 

23 

rest. 

MagUcra  Female, 

Pres. 

8 

12 

rest. 

Do.  mixed,  . 

10 

all. 

Tohermore, 

Pras. 

Braclcadysart, 

47 

all. 

Greenlough, 

R.C. 

all. 

Tamlnght  0 Crillv, 

E.C. 

18 

43 

13 

Ampertaine  Ifale, 

2 

R.C. 

4 

32 

10 

Do.  Female, 

E.C. 

3 

rest. 

Drnmagamcr,  . . 

Pres. 

16 

19 

81 

Jlaghcrafc-lt  .dale, 

4 

12 

35 

Do.  leinale,  . 

4 

Castle  Dawson,  . 

Pres. 

17 

R.C. 

all. 

lloyola  Park, 

■Waterside,  No.  2, 

Pres. 

20 

38 

32 

Raphoe. 

CoLEIUtlNE. 

15 

16 

49 

30 

Cranagh-liill, 

Colerame  Workhouse 

W.H. 

Ballyhogan. 

R.C. 

5 

21 

Pres. 

15 

Do.  Female, 

rest- 

Castleroe,  . 
Kfflure,  . 

Pres. 

Prea 

11 

16 

2 

rest. 

rest. 

Ballybofey, 
Sessigh  O’Neill,  . 

ItC. 

R.C. 

3 

7 

4 

Cullwenny, 

14 

K.C. 

Ballyrashane, 

f;.c. 

64 

15 

34 

Macosemn, 

ih.c;. 

Killesgue,  . 

2 

■R.C. 

3 

3 

R.C. 

3 

Ashadowev  Female,  . 

1 

Glenmaquin, 

Killowcn  St.  Jlale, 

all. 

E.C. 

li.C. 

all. 

LETTERKESSy. 

14 

33 

K.C. 

all. 

lycighter, 

Prea 

Jfethod.f 

66 

12 

100 

Killmacreenan,^  . 

76 

4 

102 

Ramelton  Female, 

Pres. 

85 

78 

LcttcrUeiiny,  No.  2,  . 

Pres. 

rest 

14 

1 

rest. 

Erritv, 

rest 

Pres. 

2 

11 

rest 

Letterkenny  Female,  . 

E.C. 

- 

all. 

Do.  Female, 

8 

G 

Cl 

Letterkenny  Infant,  . 

- 

EUosttine, 

rest. 

Ballyare, 

13 

Bridge-end,  Ramclton, 

Pres. 

8 

3 

R.O. 

11 

Baptist, 

7 

2 

45 

Besuahoorcy, 

Pres. 

7 

rest 

Do.  Female, 

Pres. 

rest. 

Treantagh, 

|-Prc3. 

33 

• T, 

J...  

t-tciohors;  both  E.C. 

i Two  as 

stant-toaoh 

rs:  oao  E.C.;  one  Pres. 

1 Tho  iDiatcr  of  this  school  ho 
of  his. 

d only  just 

been  appot 

ted.  I go 

0 rotum,  b 

ut  subsciiuciitly  uiseovered  tb 

t it  was  isa 

curato;  no 

Has  the  pre- 
sent system  a 
tendency  to 
check  rclig;ious 
anunosities  ? 
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The  Irish  Society  and  the  Loiidoh  Compahies. 

Londomleny  ia  so  peculkrij  affected  bj  its  relations  ivdtb  the  Irisli  Society,  and  tie 
Sfm^iffvTs^so  ““'*>*»  I'l'Mi  tiose  Companies  give  to  education  tbrongiont 

the  county  is  so  g eat,  that  no  report  upon  the  state  of  primary  education  in  Londonderry  lyiich  did  not 
take  into  ae»unt  the  amount  of  nhuenoe  *ich  they  bring 'to  boa;  on  it,  could  be  considered  I ZZ  otl  cne 

108.  It  ^11  be  remembered  that  early  in  tbe  seventeenth  century  occurred  tlie  “Plantation  of  Ulster  ” 
Taking  advantage  of  an  escheat  to  tbe  Crown,  James  I.  caused  tbe  entire  county  of  LondonderiT  ftben  called 

they  would  plant  English  and  Scotch  settlers,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  native  Irish  An  undivided 
residue  was  retained  by  the  Irish  Society,  as  tiustees.  At  the  end  of  two-and-a-half  centuries— although  the 
primary  object  of  the  settlement  has  not  been  effected— they  still  remain  lords  of  a gi-eat  portion  of  the  sod 
crti7^«i  iho  a w?  9{  stance  given  by  them  to  education,  I^ut  myself  in  communi- 

cue  n.d  nil  rteiterS^y  td  “O  f»m 

109.  Through  their  kindness  I am  enabled  to  give  a list  of  the  different  schools  supported  and  assisted  bv 

the  great  London  Companies  begirming  with  the  cluef-the  Honorable  the  Irish  Societ^  ^ 

110.  The  schools  m the  followmg  list  are  all  primary  schools,  with  the  exception  of  4e  fii-st  three  :— 

Betubn  of  the  ScHOoiE  Endowed  by  the  Honorable  the  Irish  Society  in  the  Deny  and  Coleraine  Districts. 


1 . Diocesan  School  or  Loudi  Foyle  College 

2.  The  Magee  College,  . . . . 

3.  Coleraine  Aeadomieal  Institution, 

4.  * Colerrine  Schools  (the  Honorable  the 

Dish  Society’.s),  .... 

5.  Tlie  Derry  Model  School, 

6.  * Coleraine  Infant  Schools, 

7.  Poor  School  (Foundation  School).  . 

8.  First  Presbyterian  Male  School  (Derry), 

Do.  Female  do.  (Derry), 

10.  Saint  Columbs  National  Schools  (Derry), 

1 1 . Fountain-strcct  (now  Pump-street)  Female 

School,  .... 

12.  Deny  Infant  Schools, 

13.  Industrial  Schools  or  Working  Association, 

14.  * Pace  Course  School, 

15.  ‘Ballougry  National  School,  . 

1 a.  ” Culmorc  Male  and  Female  Schools, 

17.  Derry  Waterside  National  Schools  . 

18.  Kosnagallagh  National  Schools, 

19.  Killowen  Schools  (Coleraine),  . 

20.  ’Ballyclaber  Schools,  do. 

21.  Ballymagroarty  Schools, 

22.  Dean  and  Curates’  Sunday  Schools, 

23.  Shantallow  National  Schools,  . 

24.  Glendermott  Churchyard  Schools,  . 

23,  Erasmus  Smith's  Sunday  Schools,-  . 

26.  Coolkceragh  Schools, 

27.  Cabry  Schools,  .... 

28.  Clooney  Female  Day  Schools, 

29.  Caw  Schools, 

30.  It  aterside  Reformed  Presbyterian  Day 

and  Sunday  Schools,  .... 

31.  Derry  and  Raphoo  Diocesan  School,  for 

Deaf  and  Dumb,  .... 

32.  Strand  Road  National  Schools, 

33.  Saint  Columb’s  (Derry),  National  Female 

School,  ..... 

34.  Glendermott  Churchyard  Sunday  School 

and  Leading  Library, 

35.  RosnagaJlagh  tVesleyan  Sabbath  and  Day- 

Schools,  ...... 

36.  Derry  Reformatory  Ragged  School  for 

I Boys, 

37.  Clooney  Terrace  Day  and  Sabbath  Schools 

(Presbyterian), 

38.  Coleraine  Free  Evening  and  Ragged 

Schools,  . . . . ' . 

39.  Fawney  Cross  Schools 

40-  Wilsborough  Schools 

41.  Presbyterian  First  Congi-cgation  Sunday 

ScliooU, 


330  0 0 
50  0 0 
30  0 0 
30  0 0 
20  0 0 
20  0 0 
20  0 0 


15  0 0 
27  0 0 
15  0 0 
15  0 0 


y Schools, 


10  0 0 
10  0 0 
15  0 0 
10  0 0 
15  0 0 


43.  Bridge-street  (nciv  Great  James's  street) 

Sunday  Schools, 

44.  Baltragh  Schools 

45.  Ennishowen  and  Slirovehead  Schools’ 

46.  Tamkghtfinlaggan  Parish  Schools, 

'll'  TY  1.  Sunday  Schools 

43.  Ballyratten  Schools, 

49-  Lower  Cumber  Pui-ochial  ScLools,  ! 

50.  Fourth  Pi-esbytevian  Sunday  Schools, 

5 1 . Camgan’s  Male  and  Female  Schools 

52.  lura  Schools,  .... 

5-3.  Derry  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools, 

54-  FoTOtain  (uoiv  Clarendon-street)  Reformed 

Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools, 

55.  Second  Deny  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schools 
50.  Lisnamuck  National  Schools, 

57.  Tierkane  do. 

58.  Gorlecky  do. 

59.  Maghcra  do. 

60.  Drung  <Jo. 

6 1 . Carrickmaquigley  do. 

02.  CiuTowbeg  National  School, 

03.  Raee-coursc  Presbyterian  Sund; 

64.  Cloghore  or  Greerstowu  School, 

65.  Primitive  Wesleyan  Society  SundaV  School 
63.  Muff  School  (county  Donegal), 

66.  Creevagh  Sunday  Schools, 

67.  Cranagh  Hill  School, 

68.  Coleraine  Pai-ish  Church  Sunday  School 

69.  Altikeeragh  School,  . . . 

70.  Coleraine  National  Schools, 

71.  Fermoyle  Sunday  Schools, 

72.  Coleraine  Wesleyan  Sunday  Schools. 

73.  Killowen  National  Schools,  . ! 

74.  Ballj-rasliane  do.  ... 

75.  Tulland’s  Sabbath  School, 

76.  Camus  SJacosquin  Schools, 

77.  Desertoghill  Parochial  Sunday  and  Dav 

Schools,  . . 

78.  Castleroe  Schools, 

79.  Aghadowey  Schools,  .... 

80.  Piret  Presbyterian  Sunday  Schnols  (Cole- 

I'aine),  ...... 

81.  Second  do.  do. 

82.  Third  do.  do. 

S3  Garvagh  National  Schools, 

84-  Dam  Head  Schools, 

85.  Dunmore  Church  Educational  School, 

86-  Coleraine  Congregational  Sabbath  School, 

87  Articlave  School,  near  Castlerock, 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0-0 


ord  Jt!  marked  * are  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Society,  and  have  been  placed  under  the  National  Board,  i 

oruei  to  have  the  benefit  of  then-  Inspectors.  The  Board’s  grants  are  received,  but  the  inspection  was  the  object  sought. 
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Mercers’ 

Company. 


Ironmongers’ 

Com]>any- 


111.  Return  of  Cost  of  Building  Schools  and  Teachers’  Residences  ; keeping  said  Buildings  in  Repair  ; 
Amount  paid  to  Teachers  for  Salaries;  Donations  and  other  Payments  expended  by  the  Worshipful 
Company  of  Mergers  in  connexion  -with  theii-  Irish  Estate  in  the  County  of  Londonderry.  These  Sclioola 
ai-e  all  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  The  Teachers  receive  Salaries  varying  from  .£24  to  £52 
a year,  according  to  merit. 


Duitdiiig. 

Salary  from 
Cdinpaiiy 
to  Toacbers. 

Rcndences  of  Tcaehors, 

Rcusits  of 
Buildings. 

Other  Expenses. 

Expenditure. 

Reinarba 

£ S.  </. 

£ S.  d. 

£ 

£ d. 

£ s.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

Kilroa,  Male,  . 
„ Female, 

803  12  0 

s ; : 

r Excellent  dwelling-  ) 
J houses,  aud  acre  of  i 

[ ofeaoh£10.  Total,  20  j 

1 : s 

3 10  0 Fuel. 
3 10  0 do. 

33  10  0 

\ the  Province,  and  are 
attended  by  over  100 
L pupils  each. 

Ampertaine,  Jtale,  . 
„ Female, 

3G1  4 0 
3G1  4 0 

20  0 0 
16  0 0 

/Good  house  and  gar-  % 
den,  each  value  £7  >■ 

( 10s,  Total,  . . 16) 

3 10  0 

3 0 0 do. 
3 0 0 do. 

34  0 0 
29  U 0 

Lisleo,  Male,  . 
„ Female, 

274  3 0 
274  3 0 

20  0 0 

/Good  house  and  Held  % 
) eacli.  Value  Of  [- 
( each  £8.  Total,  . ic) 

3 10  0 

3 3 0 do. 
3 3 0 do. 

3-t  IS  0 
29  13  0 

Mivan-igher,  Male,  . 
„ Female, 

300  0 0 

20  0 0 
15  0 0 

/Good  houses,  each  va-  1_ 
t lucfor£6.  Total,  lOJ 

^0  0 

3 4 8 do. 
3 4 6 do. 

31  14  G 
26  14  6 

SwatragU,  Male,  . 

2S0  0 0 

s 2 : 

/Good  house  and  gar-  l 
.;  deu,  each  value  for 
{ ee.  Total,  . . 12) 

3 10  0 
3 10  0 

3 5 0 do. 
3 5 0 do. 

2M5  0 

Liamoylc,  Stale, 

„ Fcrahc,  . 

12-7  0 0 
125  0 0 

?5  0 1 

(One  good  house  and  ) 
\ garden,  value  . 7) 

2 10  0 

2 0 (1  do. 
2 0 0 do. 

31  10  0 
19  10  0 

CarhiU,  . 

150  0 0 

20  0 0 

No  residence,  • 

4 0 0 

- 

24  0 0 

Tills  b a mixed  school. 

Foyle  College,  , 

Tliis  is  a donation  to  the 
Principa),  who  receives 
und  boards  two  pupils. 

payment  £25  each.  The 
pnrentsof  pupils  are  con- 
nected with  the  Estate. 

Sunday  Schools, 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

22  10  0 

Retired  Teachers,  . 

- 

- 

— 

- 

46  0 0 

Annual  deterioration 
of  Buildings,  at  S 
per  cent. 

218  17  10 

Including  5 per  cent.,  the 
amount  charged  for  de- 
terioration of  the  Build- 
ings, the  amount  ex- 
pended on  education  of 
this  Estate  is  £782  l2s. 
10(7. ; without  tills  de- 
duction, over  £500  per 
amiutn, 

Total,  . 

4,377  13  0 

230  0 0 

Total  value,  £80 

47  0 U 

3G  5 0 

730  12  10 

112.  Schools  assisted  by  the  Ironmongers’  Company  on  their  Irish  Estate. 


Miltown  Male, 

Do.  Pemale, 
Ballyaggon  Male,  . 

Do.  Female, 
Ballvlintagh,  . 
Colhns,  . 

Killure,  . 


£ s.  d 

12  0 0 

12  0 0 

12  0 0 

6 0 0 

12  0 0 

9 0 0 

9 0 0 


Killeague, 

Magheramore, 

Lisnascreagli, 

Ball)’williain, 

Trinaltinagh, 

Mulhihinch, 

Droghead, 


£ s.  d. 
17  0 0 
12  0 0 
9 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 0 0 
9 0 0 
9 0 0 


The  Company  support  and  keep  in  repair  the  buildings  and  grounds  attached  to  each  school. 


< lotlnvorkers’ 


113.  List  of  National  Schools  which  receive  assistance  from  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Court. 


*Crannaghill,  parish  of  Killower. 
*BaIlinteer,  „ Macos<juiii, 
Articlave  (ilale),  parish  of  Dunboe, 
Do.  (Fcmde),  „ „ 

“Ballyhacket  (Male),  ,,  ,, 

• Do.  (Female),,,  „ 
*Ballywildrick,  „ „ 

Firmoyle  (Male),  ,,  Firnioyle, 

Do.  (Female)  , „ 


£ 6.  d. 

10  0 0 per  annum. 
10  0 0 „ 

10  0 0 „ 

8 0 0 „ 

10  0 0 ,. 

8 0 0 „ 

10  0 0 „ 

10  0 0 „ 

8 0 0 ,, 


Note. — The  five  school-houses  marked  thus  ’ were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company, 


The  Company  also  subscribe  £10  annually  towards  the  Killowen  parochial  school,  which  is  under  the  Chureli 
Education  Society,  and  this  payment  is  also  made  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Court. 

The  Company  also  have  given  a gi-ant  in  perpetuity  of  the  ground  for  the  Coleraine  model  school  rent  free, 
and  a grant  of  five  acres  in  perpetuity  to  the  Coleraine  Academical  Institution  at  a rent  of  Is.  Zd.  a year,  be- 
sides contributing  £710  towards  the  building  funds.  They  have  also  founded  two  scholarships  of  £25  a year 
each,  for  pupOs  of  the  last-named  institution  entering  any  of  the  universities. 


114.  Salters’  Company. — Detail  of  Schools. 

7«  the  Tomi  of  Maghcrafelt. 

Parochial  schools  for  hoys  and  girls.  I Kom.w  Catholic  schools  for  males  and  fom.alcs. 

Presbyterian  mixed  school.  | Infant  school. 


Salters’ 

Company, 
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Upon  t/ie  Estate  i 

Ballindcrry,  mixed.  ' 

Coolstincy,  mixed. 

Ballyronan,  male  and  female  (two  schools). 

Wood’s  Church  school,  mixed. 

Aughrim,  mixed.  1 

Ballynenagh,  mixed.  i 

Gortasilly,  mixed.  I 


the  Gouni/ry. 

Aghagaskin,  mixed. 

Ballymulderg  Beg,  mixed. 

The  Loup,  Roman  Catholic,  mixed. 
Killyboggin,  mixed. 

Druinraincy,  mixed. 

Ballylifford,  Roman  Catliolio,  mixed. 


On  the  books  of  these  twenty  schools  are  1,329  pupils. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1853  (which  had  been  held  up  to  that  time  by  members  of  the  Bateson 
and  LondondeiTy  famDies),  this  Company  has  expended  tho  following  sums,  viz. ; — from  1853  to  1868  in  the 
erection,  repair's,  and  maintaining  of  school-houses  and  residences  for  masters  and  mistresses  the  sum  of 
£3,928  10s. 

The  amount  paid  in  aid  of  the  salaries  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  above  schools,  during  the  same 
period,  is  £3,389  8s.  id. 

A further  amount  also  of  £294  7s.  5d.  has  been  paid  by  the  Company  for  books'  and  school  niatei'ials. 

The  Company  have  also  rebuilt  at  a cost  of  £1,688  Os.  3d.  Rainey’s  Foundation  School  in  the  town  of  Magh- 
erafelt.  At  this  school  a sound  classical  and  commei'cial  education  is  offered  to  the  scholars,  thirty  of  whom 
are  educated  and  clotlied  free  of  cost.  The  Company  have  conti'ibiited  since  1865  upwards  of  £100  per  annum 
in  addition  to  the  endowment,  towai'ds  the  support  of  this  school. 

It  'will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement  that  for  the  fourteen  years  the  expenditure  by  the  Company  for  edu- 
cational purposes  on  their  estate  has  amounted  to  tlie  sum  of  £9,600  6s. 

115.  Scnooi^  maintained  by  Drapeks’  Company  on  their  Estates  in  County  Londonderry : — 

Money,  male;  Ditto,  femnle;  Cranny,  male;  Iniscarii,  female ; Blackhill,  mixed;  Camamoncy,  mixed.  C 

The  above  schools  are  entirely  supported  by  the  Company,  being  supplied  ■with  books  and  all  other  requisite.s, 
fuel,  (to.,  and  residences  for  the  teachers.  There  are  three  male  teachers  at  £50,  and  three  female  teadiem  at 
£35  per  annum,  besides  six  assistants  at  £10  per  annum.  A yearly  sum  is  distributed  in  premiums.  The 
teachers  and  assistant  of  the  Moneymore  Infant  School  receive  salaries  of  £35  and  £1 0 per  annum  respectively, 
and  a classical  school  in  Moneymore  is  endowed  “with  £50  per  annum. 

The  Comi>any  grants  an  annual  sum  of  £10  towards  the  support  of  the  following  schools : — 

SixtoTvns,  Deri-j'cruminy,  Ballyforlea,  Coltrim,  Draperstown,  DeiTyloran,  Desertmartin,  Cloughoy. 

116.  Geocers’  Company  of  London  siibscribe  to  Schools  on  their  Irish  Estate; — G 

Parish  of  Faughanvaie. 

£ A d. 

Tullanen  National  Male  and  Female,  in  all,  . . . . jO  0 U 

Ohurcli  SundaySchool,  . . . . . . .300 

Erasmus  Smith’s  Schools — Eglinton  Male  and  Female,  . . . . 1 '2  0 (I 

Carnaielly  Rational  Male  and  Feisiale,  .....  GOO 

Parish  of  Giendermott. 


Parish  of  Lower  Gumher. 
Ervey  Rational  Male  and  Female, 

Church  Education — Eillaloo  Male  and  Female,  . 

Subscriptions, 

Fuel,  requisites,  and  for  labourers’  children  free,  at  least, 


Clothes  to  school  childrer 


more  than  yearly, 
Generally  over, 


100  0 0 


117.  Schools  suppoi-ted  and  assisted  by  the  Fishuonuees’  Company  : — 

ScJiOols  on  Estate. 

BallykcDy  boys’  school,  Ballykcll)"  girls’  school,  Dunbrock,  Gortalea.  iMuldorg,  Firslorson. 

These  six  schools,  -wholly  supported  by  the  Fishmongers’  Company,  including  requisites  of  every  description. 

’ " ' ' ' ’ ' ’ 1 of  £15  and  £20  per 

annum,  I ■ • 


Grested  School,  under  Rational  Board,  supplemented  hy  an 
together  -vvithi-cquisitcs. 

Schools  not  0 


'i  Estate  hut  adjoi/ting. 

Slaughtmauns  Schools,  annually  to  teacher. 

Fenny  ditto,  . ' . 

Eglinton  Rational  School,  girls,  i'5  ; hors, 

These  two  schools  on  Grocers’  estate. 

Cumber  Sunday  School,  ...... 

Dcn'y  and  Raphoe  Diocesan,  for  Deaf  .and  Dumb, 

118.  The  other  Companies  have  either  parted  with  the  lands  they  held,  or  are  only  nominally  in 
them. 

119.  The  estate  belonging  to  the  Goldsmiths  Company  was  leased  in  peipetuity,  and  sold  in  lots, 
cumbered  Estates  Court,  in  1850. 

120.  The  estate  belonging  to  the  Shiiincrs'  Company,  is  held  under  the  Company  by  lease  which  will  expire 
on  tho  death  of  Mr.  K.  L.  OgOby. 

121.  The  Vintners'  Company  either  leased  in  perpetuity,  or  sold  their  estate  about  the  year  1737,  stOl  re- 
ceiving a nominal  rent  for  it.  The  present  proprietors  are  the  Eai'l  of  Sti-afford,  Lady  de  la  Poer  Ti-ench,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  Bart. 

1 22.  The  estate  belonging  to  tho  Merchant  Tailors  was  leased  in  perpetuity  to  the  Eichai-dson  family. 

123.  The  estate  belonging  to  tho  Ilaberdashcra  was  sold  about  the  year  1686,  and  is  now  the  propei'ty 
of  tlio  Marquess  of  Waterford. 


;ei'csted  in 

ill  "tlie  In-  GoIiImhUIis’ 


Skinnei's’ 
Company. 
Vintners’  Com- 
pany. 

Mercliant 
Tailors'  Com- 

llaberdasLers’ 
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124.  I cannot  concluds  my  notice  of  the  National  scliools,  -without  expressing  my  sense  of  the  gi-eat  courtesy 

and  the  great  assistance  -which  I rcceiTcd  from  the  five  Distiict  Inspectors,  whom  it  was  my  lot  to  meet  with 

Messi-s.  Dugan,  Bole,  Irvine,  Nesbitt,  and  Barrett.  They  rendered  me  every  assistance  in  tlieii-  power ; they 
never  obtruded  advice  unasked  u2)on  me,  and  if  all  the  District  Inspectors  are  on  an  intellectual  par  with  those 
five  gentlemen,  the  Board  may  fairly  be  congratulated  on  its  admii-able  staff  of  Inspectors. 


Cliurcli  Educa- 
ti.m  Society’s 
S.-hooIs. 


Chuech  Education  Society’s  Schools. 

125.  Ne-vt  m number  and  importance  to  the  National  schools,  though  at  a long  distance  in  both  respects,  come 
the  sc  lools  bclongmg  to  the  Church  Education  Society.  There  ai-e  fifty-two  schools  of  this  Society,  in  connexion 
tvuth  the  Derry  Diocesan  Society,  and  thii-ty-seven  in  connexion  with  the  Diocesan  Society  of  Raphoe.  Through 
the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Battemby,  the  Secretary  of  the  former,  and  of  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  the  SecretaiT 
01  the  latter  Society,  I have  been  favoured  -with  full  iiarticulars  resjieetiug  both. 

gather  that  in  the  Dioccscof  Derry,  there  were  in  1867, 3,361  cliildren  on  the  rolls  of  tlie’ 
fifty-two  Church  Education  Society  schools,  and  dividing  them  into  the  different  religious  denominations  there 
were  Estahh^ed ^lu’ch,  1,426;  Dissenters,  1,324;  Roman  Catholics,  611.  The  average  attendance  for  the 
yaar  was  1,386.  The  amount  of  local  contributions  for  1867,  was  £0ii  135.  and  tho  amount  of  aid 
afforded  by  tlie  Diocesan  Society  came  to  JJ114  16s, 

127.  The  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  of  the  Church  Education  Society  schools  of  the  Diocese  of  Raphoe  for 
Wie  year  1868  amounted  to  1,533,  and  their  religious  denominations  were  as  follows  ; — Established  Church  863  • 
Dissenters,  337;  Roman  Catholics,  333.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  was  881 ; tho  amount  of  local 
contributions  came  to  £554  Ga.,  and  the  aid  affoi-ded  by  the  Diocesan  Society,  £129  9s.  8d.  It  will  be  seen 
therefore  from  the  above  figures,  that  these  schools  are  mainly  supported  by  local  contributions,  the  actual  aid 
afforded  by  the  Diocesan  Society  being  comparatively  small, 

128.  The  objects  for  which  these  schools  ai-e  establislied,  are  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Derrv  Diocesan 

Church  Education  Society  for  1867,  as  follows  : 


Object'  of  tlic  The  object  of  this  Society  shall  be  to  establish  and  assist  schools  withiu  the  diocese,  in  wliich  rcH"ious  instruction  shall  be 
Society.  i®parted  out  of  the  Iloly  Scriptures  to  all  the  children  in  attendance  who  are  capable  of  receiving  it.  and  to  all  church 
children  in  the  catechism  and  otlier  formularies  of  the  churcii,  under  tlie  superintendence-of  the  parochial  clergy. 

_ Iho  schools  of  the  Society  shall  be  open  to  all  cUiliiren  ^Yhatsoever  belonging  to  the  jiarish  in  which  the  scliooi  may  be 
situated,  and  iiaving  the  parochial  niiaistor's  approbation  for  attending  it ; and  no  child  shall  be  e.vcludcd  on  account  of 
the  inability  of  its  parents  to  pay  for  its  instruction. 


Theu- 

condii'oD. 


Erasmus 

Siiutli'.' 

School.'. 


129.  The  schools  indeed  are  avowedly  established  and  maintained  upon  tho  supposition  that  theNational  schools 
do  not  afford  a proper  opportunity  to  the  children  attending  them  for  instruction  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I 
have  already  shown  that  this  idea  is  not  universal,  even  amongst  the  cloi-gymen  of  the  Established  Uhurch. 
The  National  Board  requires  four  hours  to  be  devoted  to  secular  instruction  upon  five  days  in  the  week,  leaving 
the  clergymen  one  hour  upon  each  of  those  days,  at  .school,  and  the  remainder  of  the  time  at  home  for  Scriptural 
and  religious  instruction,  if  they  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  This,  howevei-,  is  regarded  as  a grie\^ce  • 
they  want  the  teacher  to  he  allowed  to  make  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  the  Scriptures  dming  the  four  houi-s 
devoted  to  secular  instruction,  and  because  this  is  not  permitted,  the  Bible  is  said  to  be  banished  from  the 
National  schools.  One  clergpiau,  a rector  of  the  Established  Church,  told  me  that  he  himself  never  entered  a 
National  School.  “ If  the  Bible  is  banished  from  any  jdace,”  he  said,  “ I consider  that  I ought  to  he  banished 
from  that  place  too.” 

130.  The  last  Report  upon  the  Endowed  schools  of  Ireland,  described  the  Chui-ch  Education  Society  schools  as 
being  in  a state  of  “ miserable  inefficiency.”  That  term,  however,  could  not  now  with  justice  ho  applied  to  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  schools  of  Derry  and  Raphoe.  It  is  true  that  they  are  mostly  behind  the  National 
schools  in  every  respect— many  of  them  a long  way  behind— but  stOl  they  do  manage  to  impart  a certain 
amount  of  instruction  to  those  who  attend  them.  I examined  thirteen  of  these  schools,  besides  visitiuo-  several 
others,  and  -witli  two  exeeptiom,  found  them  very  much  below  the  standard  attained  at  the  National  schools. 

131.  The  first  of  the  exceptions  was  the  Killaloe  Churcli  Education  Society  in  Lower  Cumber,  Loudonderry. 
So  far  from  this  school  being  behind  the  National  schools,  it  was  much  supcrioi-  to  the  great  bulk  of  them.  The 
fourth  and  fifth  classes  were  more  advanced  than  the  coiTesponding  classes  in  the  National  schools,  and  were 
well  grounded  in  the  matters  in  which  they  had  been  instructed.  The  fourth  class  showed  great  proficiency  in 
arithmetic,  and  the  fifth  had  got  as  far  as  di-vision  in  algebra,  and  were  working  problems  in  the  second  book 
of  Euclid ; those  two  classes  showed  also  a more  tlian  usual  acquaintaneo  with  both  geography  and  grammar. 
The  other  classes  -nrere  quite  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  average  run  of  the  National  schools ; indeed  although 
there  is  a National  school  taught  by  a Presbyterian  teacher  within  a mile  from  this  school,  there  were  yet 
jireseut  at  the  latter  at  the  time  of  my  -visit,  44  Presbyterian  children,  in  addition  to  11  children  belonging  to 
the  Established,  and  8 to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

1 32.  The  other  excejition-was  theWilisborough  Church  Education  Society. school  in  Faughanvalo,  Loudondem'. 
which  was  conducted  in  an  exceedingly  creditable  manner,  the  pupils  showing  a very  fair  proficiency  in  the 
subjecte  taught,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  a little  weakness  in  aiithmetic.  This  school,  however,  is  favour- 
ably situated,  being  under  the  fostering  cai-c  of  Major  Scott  and  family,  who  reside  close  by,  and  to  whose 
assistance  much  of  the  successful  management  of  the  school  must  bo  attributed. 

133.  Several  of  the  remaining  schools  were  little  more  than  nurseries,  and  in  scarcely  any  had  the  children 
attained  to  anything  beyond  a pretty  fair  i>roliciency  in  reading  and  vn-iting — aritlimetic,  geography,  and  gram- 
mar being  all  at  an  exceedingly  low  ebb. 

134.  There  are  two  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  in  Den-y — male  and  female,  and  one  in  the  Raphoe  district,  all  of 
whicli  I visited.  The  latter  one,  which  appeared  to  be  a very  good  school  as  far  as  ajiiiearanccs  went,  and, 
judging  from  the  books,  which  were  submitted  to  me  by  the  master,  to  be  well  kept  up,  was  closed  for  the 
vacation. 

135.  The  male  school  at  Deny,  had  105  hoys  on  the  rolls,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  sixty,  there  being 
seventy -three  present  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  I had  no  time,  however,  for  examination.  The  boys  ajipcared  to 
me  to  belong  to  a lower  class  than  I generally  met  witli  in  the  National  schools,  and  were  mostly  veiy  ragged. 
They  are  supposed  to  pay  a penny  a week  towards  their  schooling,  about  ten  or  twelve,  however,  being  free  on 
tlie  books.  Children  who  absent  themselves  from  school  for  a month  at  a time  are  struck  off  the  rolls.  'J'he. 
school-room  was  large  and  well  lighted,  but  excessively  dingy,  and  the  school  apparatus  did  not  seem  particularly 
good. 

136.  The  teachei-s  of  these  schools,  who  are  all  Protestants,  are  appointed  by  the  Governors  of  the  Foundation, 
an'l  trained  by  the  Church  Education  Training  Society.  Tho  schools  are  inspected  twice  a year;  they  arc  open  to 
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children  of  all  denominations,  hut  there  wre  only  two  Roman  Catholics  on  tlie  rolls  of  the  male,  and  none  at 
all  on  the  rolls  of  the  female  scliool.  A portion  of  Scriptures  is  read  for  half  an  hour  every  day,  and  explanation 
given  by  the  teacher.  The  Church  Catechism  is  taught,  but  only  I was  informed,  to  Church  children. 

137.  The  female  school  was  more  numerously  attended,  there  being  ninety-one  children  present,  the  number 
on  the  rolls  being  121,  and  the  average  attendance  eighty-two.  I had  only  time  to  examine  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils,  but  I found  that  they  had  evidently  boon  well  and  carefully  instructed.  In  both  schools  the 
children  seemed  to  have  the  advantage  of  having  able  and  intelligent  teachers  over  them. 

138.  Of  the  private  adventure  schools,  i.  e.,  schools  in  which  the  teacher  is  supported  entirely  by  the  fees  paid  Private 
by  the  pupils,  there  seems  to  be  scarcely  a vestige  now  remaining.  Of  course,  I am  .speaking  now  only  of  primary  scliocb. 
scliools,  not  of  scholastic  and  collegiate  institutions  for  the  chOdren  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  surprising  if  the  extension  of  the  National  schools  throughoixt  Ireland  had  not  driven  away  the 
schools  belonging  to  the  class  of  the  old  hedge-school.  That  people  shoidd  continue  to  pay  for  an  inferior 
education  for  their  children  when  they  can  get  a far  superior  one  for  nothing,  or  for  next  .to  nothing,  would 
indeed  bo  an  anomaly.  One  private  .school  of  this  class,  however — not  a hedge-school,  but  a school  supported 
entirely  by  school-fees — I did  visit  and  examine.  In  accommodation  it  was  lamentably  behind  the  National 
schools,  being  indeed  nothing  but  a garret,  and  in  the  method  of  instruction  and  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  it 
could  stand  no  comparison  at  all  with  the  National  schools. 

1 39.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleinine  there  are  a few  poor  schools,  maintained  by  the  landlords  upon  their 
estates — there  may  be  ^so  in  other  districts,  but  they  did  not  come  to  my  Icnowledge — and  one  of  these  at  Laurel- 
hill,  Coleraine,  maintained  by  Mr.  Kyle  the  landlord,  I visited.  The  education  is  entirely  gratuitous,  all  the 
expenses  being  defrayed  by  Mr.  Kyle.  The  school-rooms,  of  which  there  are  two — one  for  the  boys,  and  another 
for  the  girls — were  clean,  light,  and  cheerful,  and  the  attendance  seemed  very  good,  there  being  forty-four  boys, 
and  about  twenty  girls  jiresent.  The  education,  however,  hardly  extended  beyond  reading  and  writing,  for  of 
aiitfametic,  geography  and  grammar,  they  could  hardly  be  said  to  know  anything  at  all.  The  reading  was 
almost  entirely  from  Sciiptures,  a practice  of  which  the  Church  Education  Society  does  not  approve,  for  in  its 
programme  the  using  of  the  Scriptures  as  a text-book  m the  schools  is  forbidden. 

140.  The  Christian  Brothers’  school  at  Derry  deserves  a more  special  notice.  It  is  a large  and  commodious  Cbristian 
building,  situated  in  such  a quiet  and  peaceful  spot,  that  one  is  almost  startled  on  coming  out  of  the  groimds  Brothers' 
to  fiud  oneself  on  the  very  walls  of  Derry.  lu  addition  to  the  infant  school,  there  are  three  school-rooms,  each  School, 
under  separate  supei’intendence;  and  although  on  the  day  of  my  visit  the  attendance  was  rather  below  the 

mark,  on  account  of  its  being  the  eve  of  a general  holiday,  there  were  211  boys  present  in  tliose  three  rooms. 

The  education  is  entirely  gratuitous,  and  beyond  an  annual  collection  at  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  the 
Brothers  receive  no  extraneous  assistance.  The  fourth  school  is  a ragged  school  in  all  but  name,  but  the  boys 
in  the  second  and  third  schools  were  many  of  them  the  sons  of  shopkeepers  and  small  tradesmen.  The  schools  are 
well  supplied  with  all  the  requisite  apparatus  for  teaching,  and  each  room  is  provided  with  an  abundance  of 
lai^e  and  good  maps.  The  second  school,  in  which  there  were  75  boys  present,  were  mostly  very  young,  but 
they  were  well-grounded  in  reading,  spelling,  and  writing,  and  showed  great  readiness  in  answering  questions 
upon  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic. 

141.  The  third  school,  in  which  there  were  sixty-seven  boys  present,  wore  more  advanced,  both  in  years  and 
leai-ning.  The  reading  and  spelling  were  exceedingly  good,  tlie  -wi-iting  being  simply  admirable.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly favoured  in  this  respect  however,  for  their  teacher  is  a perfect  master  of  the  art  of  penmanship — in  fact,  I 
mistook  the  head-lines  which  he  had  written  in  the  boys’  copy-books  for  copperplate.  With  such  a standard  of 
excellence  before  them,  the  boys  have  made  very  considerable  progi-ess,  and  there  are  but  few  amongst  them 
who  would  not  be  fitted  at  once,  as  far  as  writing  is  concerned,  for  the  office  or  the  counting-house.  The  more 
advanced  boys  indeed,  with  some  such  object  in  view,  are  taught  to  write  mercantile  papers,  and  initiated  into- 
the  mysteries  of  book-keeping.  In  aiiithmetic  I examined  them  in  simple  proportion,  practice,  and  interest,, 
and  in  all  three  they  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  They  parsed  with  ease,  sentences  which  they  had  read,, 
and  answered  readily  to  general  questions  in  grammar.  Upon  the  study  of  geography  great  pains  is  evidently 
bestowed.  Map  after  map  was  brought  forward  at  my  request,  and  the  boys  \vithout  hesitation,  pointed  out 
the  principal  towns,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  almost  as  quickly  as  they  were  asked  for. 

142.  The  fourth  school,  from  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  boys,  which  renders  every  chance  of  casual  employ- 
ment an  irresistible  temptation,  has  a very  irregular  attendance.  Many  of  the  childi'en  were  extremely  young, 
but  still  the  reading,  wrfting,  and  what  little  knowledge  of  figures  they  had,  showed  that  a deal  of  pains  had 
been  taken  -witli  them, 

143.  Erom  twelve  to  half-past  twelve  each  day  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  each  teacher  giving  it  to 
his  own  class. 

1-44.  In  each  of  the  throe  largest  establisliments  that  I visited,  the  Convent  school  at  Derry,  the  Chiistian  Infant  sclio^'h. 
Brothers’  school,  and  the  Irish  Society's  school  in  Coleraine,  there  was  an  infant  school.  In  addition  to  those, 

I visited  two  others,  one  in  Derry,  the  other  in  Letterfcenny. 

14.i.  The  Convent  Infant  school  at  Deny  was  the  first  I visited.  There  I found  116  little  ones  gathered  toge-  Convent  lutiut 
ther,  whose  average  age  came  to  a very  little  over  five.  One  would  think  that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  so  many  school  at 

babies  quiet  would  be  a sufficient  task  upon  the  patience  of  the  sisters,  without  attempting  anything  further Dw'.'"- 

but  they  do  manage  not  only  to  keep  them  quiet,  but  to  impart  such  instruction  as  their  tender  yeai-s  are  sus- 
ceptible of,  in  a pleasant  aud  amusing  manner.  They  mostly  manage  to  get  through  the  aljffiabet,  and  then 
the  more  advanced  are  promoted  to  the  honour  of  reading  very  big  words  of  one  syllable,  promiuently 
displayed  on  large  cards.  About  twenty  had  commenced  writing  upon  slates,  and  the  whole  school  were  able 
to  count  as  far  as  a hundred,  at  all  events  whilst  they  kept  together  in  doing  so.  To  fix  their  attention  and 
keep  them  occupied,  they  are  taught  to  make  use  of  their  liands  as  well  as  of  their  heads,  whilst  engaged  in 
counting — and  all  twii-1  their  hands  in  unison,  in  a different  way  for  each  decade,  so  as  to  impress  each  more 
forcibly  upon  their  memories. 

146.  In  the  Infant  school  of  the  Chiistian  Brothei-s,  T found  eighty-one  children,  all  boys — the  average  attend-  Chi  i.^tian 

ance  being  about  100.  This  may  he  called  a sort  of  a preparatory  school,  for  as  soon  as  they  get  somewhat  ini-  Brofbers’ 
tiated  into  reading  and  writing,  and  the  elements  of  aiithmetic,  they  arc  drafted  off  into  the  higher  school  The  scliooi. 

more  advanced  children  are  taught  to  read  from  cards,  illustrated  -with  pictures  of  the  different  objects  refen-ed 

to  in  the  text,  and  thus  a clearer  knowledge  is  conveyed  to  them  of  the  subjects  about  which  they  are  reading. 

147.  In  the  Irish  Society’s  Infant  school  at  Coleraine,  tliere  were  150  children  present,  •viz. : — seventy-two  Irish  Soc-ieh  's 
boys  and  seventy-eight  girls,  their  ages  vaiying  from  three  aud  a half  to  six.  They  were  looked  after  by  oneprin-  Infant  svho'ol. 
cipal  teacher,  two  assistant-teachoi-s,  and  a mistress.  They  were  divided  into  two  classes,  tlie  first  learning  the 

alpliabet  and  easy  words  of  one  syllable ; the  second,  however,  being  more  advanced,  for  they  not  only  read 
from  the  Second  Book  remarkably  well,  but  were  able  to  spell  the  words  tliat  occniTed  in  it  with  great 
accuracy. 
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148.  All  were  taugbt  writing — seventeen  in  the  second  class  being  provided  with  copy-books,  and  the  writing 
of  some  of  thorn  was  very  creditable  indeed. 

149.  In  ai-itlimetic  the  second  class  had  got  as  far  as  simple  division,  and  answered  readily  to  questions  in  the 
pence-tables.  Their  knowledge  of  geography,  so  far  as  the  oiitlines  of  the  principal  maps  was  concerned,  was 
remarkably  good,  and  indeed  such  as  would  have  put  tlio  higher  classes  in  many  other  schools  to  the  blush. 

Dsaiicrv  Infant  150.  The  Deanery  Infimt  School  at  Deny,  is  a large  and  spacious  school,  .supported  entirely  by  the  inhabitants 

U^~rrv  Derry,  witli  the  exception  of  school-fees  to  the  amount  of  a shilling  a quarter  each,  paid  by  about  two-thirds 

of  the  children.  There  were  125  children  present  when  I visited  it,  and  they  were  superintoudod  by  a very 
able  misti-css.  The  entire  school  was  divided  into  seven  drafts,  several  of  the  higher  drafts  using  the  books 
supplied  by  the  National  Bo.ai-d.  I did  not  make  any  prolonged  examination  of  this  school,  but  it  seemed 
remarkably  well  conducted,  and  the  children  were  neat,  clean,  and  evidently  well  cai-ed  for. 

151.  I was  accompanied  to  this  schoolby  the  Yery  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Derry,  whoi.s  indeed  almost  a daily 
visitor  to  it ; and  I take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  sense  of  the  aasistauce  which  he  afforded  me,  and 
of  the  kindness  and  courtesy  which  I received  from  him. 

l.o.ierkoiiiiy  J52.  The  Infant  National  School  at  Letterkenny,  at  whicli  there  were  seventy-one  boys  and  fifty-two  girls  pre- 
II  nut  c 00 . presided  over  by  a mistress  who  had  attained  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  National  Board. 

There  was  a third  class  in  this  school,  consisting  of  seven  boys  of  about  eleven  years  of  age,  whose  presence  at  the 
infant  school  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  National  male  school  at  Letterkenny  was  closed  for  want 
of  a teacher.  Seven  more  intelligent  boys  in  one  class  I never  met  with  ; in  fact  if  they  had  been  a little 
more  advanced  in  arithmetic,  they  would  luve  been  fully  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  fourth  class  of  any  other 
school  that  I examined.  Their  reading  was  admirable,  their  writing  from  dictation  was  veiy  creditable,  and 
they  were  well  grounded  in  arithmetic,  up  to  and  inclusive  of  compound  addition.  They  parsed  Avith  ease  and 
accuracy,  aud  in  geography  the  quickness  and  correctness  of  their  answering  were  remarkable.  The  first  class, 
consisting  of  eighty-three  babies,  had  to  be  amused  in  various  ways,  but  they  were  much  too  young  for  am- 
serious  attempt  at  instruction ; the  second  class,  however,  had  made  considerable  progress,  and  the  reacting  of  the 
higher  division  from  the  Second  Book,  was  admirable,  the  lower  division,  indeed,  not  being  very  far  behind.  The 
whole  of  this  class,  too,  were  pi-ovided  with  copy-books,  and  their  -wilting  was  mostly  very  good.  In  the  first 
two  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  they  were  well  grounded  aud  accurate.  To  this  school  also  I was  accompanied 
by  one  of  its  most  constant  visitors,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gottigan,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  who 
spared  no  pains  to  give  mo  all  the  assistance,  and  show  me  all  the  kindness  in  his  power. 


Ragged  Schools. 


l.undondctry 
bfl.ffgcd  and 
Industrial 
.Scltool. 
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153.  There  were  two  Ragged  schools  in  my  district — one  in  Deny,  theotlier  in  Coleraine,  both  of  which  I exa- 
mined. In  the  “ Londonderry  Ragged  and  Industrial  School,”  as  it  is  called,  I found  twenty -four  pupils  present, 
twelve  of  each  sex ; the  average  attenchnice  however,  for  the  past  year,  was  said  to  be  forty-eight.  No  doubt  in  win- 
ter, when  warmth  is  appreciated,  and  work  and  food  are  scarce,  the  attendance  is  considerable,  for  in  addition  to 
receiving  an  entirely  gratuitous  education,  each  child  tliat  attends  is  provided  with  two  meals  a day,  consisting 
either  of  bread  and  milk,  or  bread  and  broth.  The  school  was  divided  into  three  classes,  the  first-class  being 
mere  infants  ; but  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  second  and  third  classes  were  very  good,  some  of  them  dis- 
playing much  intelligence.  Both  classes  were  learning  to  ^vl-ite,  the  third,  aud  a portion  of  the  second,  writing 
in  copy-books,  and  the  rest  on  slates,  in  a manner  tliat  showed  that  a good  deal  of  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  this  important  branch  of  theii-  education.  They  were  well  gi-ounded  also  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic. 

154.  The  Institution  is  entirely  supported  by  local  contributions.  No  questions  are  asked  as  to  the  religious 
denomination  to  which  a child  belongs ; in  fact  the  teacher  told  me  that  he  himself  did  not  know  to  what 
religious  denominations  the  different  children  belonged.  Tbe  teacher  gives  the  religious  instruction  but  once 
a week  or  so,  a Chui-ch  of  England  Clergyman  attends  and  remls  tbe  Scrijitures  to  them.  None,  however  I 
was  informed,  who  do  not  wish,  are  required  to  remain  during  this  instruction. 

155.  The  Coleraine  Ragged  School  is  also  supported  by  local  subsertptions,  and  it,  too,  not  merely  supplies  food 
for  the  mind,  but  also  for  the  body.  Tho  children  are  pro-v-ided  every  day  with  a substantial  meal  of  either 
rice  and  milk,  bread  and  milk,  or  beef — the  latter  being  given  twice  a week  duruig  the  -winter  mouths.  Such 
schools  as  these,  which  not  merely  instil  the  principles  of  education  and  religion  into  the  outcast  sti-eet-hov, 
but  save  him  at  times  from  actual  starvation,  must  surely  be  classed  among  the  most  meritorious  of  lusti- 
tutions.  The  present  school-room,  though  not  by  any  moans  a bad  one,  is  shortly  to  be  replaced  by  a better 
one,  built  principally  at  the  expense  of  the  Irish  Society. 

156.  There  wore  only  nineteen  children  present  when  I visited  the  school,  tho  smallness  of  the  attendance  being 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  the  holidays  being  just  over,  and  to  the  fineness  of  the  weather  affoi-ding  the  children 
a chance  of  out-door  employment.  The  average  attendance  is  from  thirty-eight  to  thirty-nine,  aud  in  the  winter 
it  mounts  up  to  fifty.  Tho  room  was  well  sujjpiied  with  maps,  cards,  and  other  vehicles  of  instiaictiou.  Most 
of  the  advanced  pupils  were  absent,  and  not  very  many  of  those  present  could  read,  hut  all  were  leai-uing 
wi-iting  and  the  elements  of  geography.  The  girls  are  iusti-ucted  in  needlework,  aud  tho  elder  ones  are  taught 
practical  lessons  of  cleanliness,  by  having  to  take  it  in  turns  to  clean  the  school-room,  aud  certainly  from  its 
appearance  they  had  learned  their  lesson  well. 

157.  In  the  diocese  of  Raphoe  tliere  are  tliirty-one  schools — one  in  each  parish,  called  the  Colonel  Robertson 

Schools.  They  were  founded  aud  endowed  by  Colonel  Robertson,  -who  died  about  the  year  1795,  leaving  ^15 
a year  each  to  thirty-one  parishes,  for  one  school  in  each  parish.  The  alteration  of  the  currency  in  tho  year 
1826  diminished  the  value  of  the  endowment  by  3s.  2d.  for  each  school,  and  now  each  master  receives 

£11  Is.  6t7.  a year  for  himself,  and  £2  15s.  id.  for  books.  Of  these  tliirty-onc  schools,  seven  are  now  iu 
connexion  -with  the  National  Board,  aud  three  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  tho  remaining  twenty-one 
being  unconnected  with  any  society.  Of  these  schools  I examined  five,  two  of  them  being  in  connection  witli 
the  National  Board,  and  two  others  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  of  these  I have  already  treated — 
the  fifth  I saw  at  a great  disadvantage,  for  the  old  school-house  had  been  recently  burnt  down,  aud  tlic  school 
was  being  cai-ried  on,  pendingthe  projected  erection  of  a new  one,  in  temporary  and  most  inconvenient  iiremises. 

1 58.  This  concludes  my  list  of  tlie  Primary  schools  examined  by  me,  aud  brings  my  report  upon  tlicm  also  to 
a conclusion.  The  time  allowed  for  examination  and  for  pursuing  inquiries  into  the  working  of  tlic  educational 
system  in  Primary  schools,  was  very  short,  but  it  has  at  all  events  been  long  enougli,  I trust,  to  enable  me  to 
get  a fair  insight  into  their  working,  and  to  fonn  something  like  a just  idea  of  the  different  subjects  upon  which 
you  instructed  me  to  report. 

I remain,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Ti;o3ias  SincnuAVKS. 
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Appendix. 

I caused  tlie  following  printed  queiies  to  be  extensively  distributed  amongst  clergymen  of  all  denominations 
and  gentlemen  of  mflueiice  iu  tlie  district : — 

1.  Are  there  sufficient  meaus  in  your  opinion  in  this  district  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  ciasses  ? 

2.  Do.  the  poorer  classes  avail  themselves  as  much  as  tliey  might  of  the  existing  means  of  education  ? If  not  to  what  causes  do  you 

ascribe  tlieir  neglect  to  do  so  ? ■' 

3.  Can  you  suggest  any  plan  for  inducing  a better  and  more  regular  attendance  by  the  children  at  school  ? 

4.  In  your  opimon  is  tlie  ystem  of  educating  the  children  of  different  religious  denominations  together  beneficial  or  not?  What 

other  system  or  modification  of  the  present  system  would  you  suggest  ? 

5.  Is  the  system  of  payment  by  school-fees  saUsfactory  ? Do  you  consider  gratuitous  education  beneficial  ? 


With  regard  to  the  first  question  the  great  majority  of  gentlemen  who  favoured  me  with  replies  were  of 
opinion  that  the  means  afforded  for  education  were  amply  sufficient,  but  there  were  a certain  number  who 
entei-tained  a_  contrary  oinniou.  My  coiTespondents,  however,  in  the  Coleraine  district  were  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  in  that  neighbourhood  there  were  ample  means  provided  for  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes, 
two  of  them,  both  gentlemen  of  gi-eat  influence  and  of  great  experience  in  school  matters,  statincr  that  the 
means  were  inore  than  sufficient.  I append  answers  to  the  second  and  thii-d  queries,  having  selected  tliem  as 
ft^  illustrate  the  different  views  upon  the  subject  without  repeating  the  same  opinions 


2.  They  do  not.  I assign  tliin  mainly  tr 
2nd.  Chililren  are  taken  from  school  too 
liie  welfare  of  liicir  ciiildren. 

3.  I am  in  favour  of  a compulsory  syst 
an  interest  in  educational  improvement.  A 
to  the  education  of  tiieir  cliildrcn, 


three  causes— 1st.  The  parents  are  uneducated,  and  do  not  know  the  value  of  education, 
soon  lor  the  sake  of  their  earnings.  3rd.  Intemperance  of  parents  renders  them  careless  to 

am  of  education.  Jludi  may  meantime  be  done  by  clergymen  and  influential  persons  taWng 
s temperance  prevails  and  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes  is  raised,  they  will  give  more  attention 


w extreme  poverty  and  the  want  of  sufficient 


2.  They  seem  in  general  desire 
clotliing  prevent  tlieir  doing  so. 

3.  I should  be  glad  to  see  the  poorer  classes  so  improved  in 
education  provided  for  tliem,  and  then  I should  be  glad  that  it  w 
fiitti,  was  a public  nuisauce  engendering  evil  to  society. 

2.  Tlie  poorer  classes  avail  themselves  to  a great  extent  of  the  existing  means  of  education,  and  I ascribe  their  not  dome  so  more  fuliv 

lirincipally  to  tlie  want  of  clothing  and  the  tact  of  so  many  being  employed  herding  cattle.  ^ 

3.  I could  not  suggest  any  practicable  remedy,  Tlie  system  of  hei-ding  in  this  country  arising  from  the  want  of  nroner  fences  is  i 

great  evil ; poor  children  without  covering  or  shelter  are  allowed  to  sit  out  in  all  seasons,  and  disease  is  thereby  engendered,  ruinous  t. 
their  constitutions  m afterlife.  ■'  ® ’ 


.0  avail  themselves  of  these  means,  but  ii 


■ont  T***  Catholic  priests  aie  averse  to  education,  and  prevent  children  going  to  schools,  unless  they  (the  clergy)  have  supreme 

2.  They  do  not  avail  themselves  of  school  opportunities  as  much  as  they  might  do.  The  parents  are  more  anxious  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  children’s  earnings  (in  more  cases  than  necessaiy)  than  to  provide  for  their  education. 

_ 2.  No;  partly  from  the  dietance  tothe  school  in  some  cases,  but  more  generally  from  a desire  to  employ  children  of  veiy  early  age 
m some  form  « labour.  The  parents  hi  many  cases  being  very  ignorant  people  themselves  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  advantagesof 
education  for  their  children. 

8.  In  my  opinion,  the  education  of  every  child  should  be  made  compulsorj-  by  the  State,  and  regular  attendance  by  the  children  woukl 
m that  case  be  enforced.  ' 


2.  The  poorer  classes  do  not  avail  themselves  as  much  as  they  might  of  the  existing  means  of  education,  this  I attribute  in  a great 
measure  to  the  great  rise  in  wages;  the  result  being  that  the  children  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  earn  anything  are  taken  away  from  school 
to  be  employed  either  in  the  fields  or  in  tlie  factories  in  Coleraine. 

3.  I am  of  opinion  that  education  should  be  compulsory  witliin  certain  limits,  Payment  of  fees  in  advance,  suggested  in  my  answer  to 

question  5,  would,  I tliink,  improve  the  attendance.  ' 

2.  They  do  not.  The  causes  are — 1st,  the  general  perversity  of  Imman  nature ; 2nd,  tlie  severe  struggle  for  life  in  many  cases  takes 
from  the  classes  in  question  all  thought  of  education.  The  necessaries  of  existence  occupy  all  their  thoughts. 

3.  More  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  clergj-  and  otliers  interested  in  education ; but  nothing  short  of  compulsory  education  can  be  thoronghly 


2.  No.-  As  soonas  their  daugliters  are  old  enough  they  are  put  into  the  factories,  and  the  children  that  should  be  at  school  are  kept  at 
home  to  care  the  younger  ones. 

2.  The  poorer  classes  do  not  avail  themselves  as  mucli  as  tlicy  might  of  the  education  within  their  reach.  Causes— apathy  of  parents ; 

want  of  active  ^mpatiyon  the  part  of  the  better  classes;  children  sent  too  early  to  work;  many  passing  themselves  as  older  to  enter  railis 
&c. ; the  teaching  in  schools  not  made  siilficiently  attractive.  ’ 

3.  I tried  in  the  town  putting  some  clothes  on  ragged  boys  on  condition  of  tbeir  attending  school.  They  did  so,  tliough  irregularly; 
hut  they  drove  away  a higher  class.  Since  the  diminotion  of  the  population  (i.e.  from  1817)  several  teachers  have  told  me  there  were  not 
young  people  enougli  for  all  the  schools.  Some  have  been  permanently  closed.  The  schools  partake  tlie  condition  of  the  country.  Now 
iu  Donegal  the  “large  farmers”  in  general  are  flourishing— the  middle,  and  especially  the  lowest,  declining.  No  measure  will  raise  the 
primary  schools  if  the  condition  of  the  poorer  class  remain  the  same ; or  if  the  schools  be  too  many.  Competition  between  religions  and 
patrons  have  too  much  increased  the  National  schools. 

2,  The  poorer  classes  do  not  avail  themselves,  in  my  opinion,  of  the  means  of  education ; and  I can  only  attribute  their  neglect  for  the 
most  part  to  thoughtless  indifference  and  the  non-appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  a sound  primary  education.  Of  course,  poverty  prevents 
some  parents  from  sending  their  children  to  school. 

3.  I know  of  no  plan.  I would  recommend  that  the  clergymen  of  the  various  denominations  should  attend  to  this  matter;  or  better  still 
that  all  parents  should  be  bound  by  law  to  keep  their  children  at  school  up  to  a certain  age.  I consider  such  compulsory  education  to  he 
the  duty  of  the  State. 

2.  I am  sorry  to  say  that  there  miglit  be  some  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  these  privileges  from  poverty,  and  being  thereby  compelled 
to  hire  out  their  eiiildreu  from  ii  very  tender  age  as  herd  servants ; and  the  small  formers  take  their  children  away  whenever  they  can  do 
ouythiug  on  the  farms,  long  before  they  liave  received  even  an  ordinary  education. 

3.  I cannot  say  I 0.-10,  thougli  I would  be  very  much  inclined  to  advocate  compulsorj-  attendance  at  school  up  to  a certain  age. 

2.  I think  that  during  the  winter  mouths  the  poor  are  very  desirous  of  availing  themselves  of  sneh  means  of  education  as  may  he  within 
iheir  re.ach. 

3,  I tiiink  the  schools  ouglit  to  be  permanent,  and  not  fluctuating  ns  at  present  in  country  places. 

2.  Tlicy  don’t ; being  poor  tliey  want  the  labour  of  their  ciiildtcn  on  tlieir  small  patches  of  laud. 

3.  None,  except  compulsatory  attendance  by  an  Act  passed  for  the  purpose. 

2.  They  do  not ; this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  many  p.arts  of  the  county  being  destitute  of  proper  fences,  and  the  children  are  conse- 
quently kept  at  home  to  herd  cattle  and  sheep.  This  system  is  most  destructive  in  Donegal. 

2.  Tile  attendance  of  children  is  most  irregular— 1,  arising  from  tlie  ignorance  of  the  parents,  from  the  mischievous  custom  of  employing 
tlie  children  iu  herding  slieep  and  cattle;  2,  .and  from  tiio  insufficient  clothing. 

3.  I am  an  advocate  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  children,  at  least  for  a short  time  in  each  day.  Night  schools  ought  to  be  an 
essential  part  of  their  work,  and  the  female  children  should  alwaj-s  liave  instruction  in  needlework. 

2.  Tliey  do  not.  Causes  are  (a)  poverty,  wliicli  compels  tiic  ciiildren  to  go  to  service  as  soon  as  they  can  find  an  emplover  to  give  them 
food  and  a little  wages,  (i)  In  remote  agricultural  and  non-improving  districts  like  this,  tlie  people  are  generally  prone  to  retain  old 
liahita,  and  do  not  place  a sufficient  value  on  education,  (c)  Tlie  people  see  but  a comparatively  small  number  remunerated  by  their 
education. 

3.  The  plan  whicli  I suggest  as  regards  this  query,  is  to  adopt  a system  of  distributing  premiums  at  certain  periods  of  the  year- 
proficiency  and  regular  attemhince  to  bo  the  qualifications  for  obtaining  them. 

II.  ■ 2 0 
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2.  They  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  means  as  much  ns  they  might.  I ascribe  this  to  careiessness  on  the  part  of  patrons  or 
managers,  who  take  very  little  trouble  in  looking  after  their  scliools!  In  any  case  where  the  manager  is  active  the  attendance  i& 
good. 

3.  More  care  in  the  selection  of  patrons  or  managers. 

2.  The  poorer  olassos  Jo  not,  so  much  as  they  miglit,  avail  themselves  of  tliese  means.  I would  ascribe  this  chiefly  to  two  causes — 

1.  Parents,  being  themselves  for  tlie  most  part  iinedncateii,  Jo  not  know  the  value  of  education  for  their  children.  2.  Very  poor  parents 
are  often  unable  to  feed  and  clothe  their  cliildren,  and  i>ay  for  their  education,  and  so  tiiey  send  them  out  to  work  when  very  young. 

3.  For  the  very  large  class  of  careless  parents  nothing  but  compulsory  education  will  secure  the  attendance  of  their  children.  Night- 
schools  (or  evening  classes)  might  secure  the  attendance  of  many  young  people,  whoso  parents  require  them  to  work  during  the  day. 

2.  In  some  cases  they  do  not.  In  most  instances,  however,  tire  parents  are  under  the  necessity  of  employing  their  children  from 
almost  their  infancy,  to  assist  them  in  tlie  cultivation  of  their  small  farms,  and  of  hiring  them  out  when  they  are  sufBciently  strong  to 
cam  wages,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  avail  tliemselves  of  the  existing  means  of  education  though  willing  to  do  so. 

3.  I cannot,  except  oue  which  would  bo  impracticable,  th.at  of  supplying  tiie  children  witli  food. 

2.  Not  quite  so  much  as  they  might.  I ascribe  tlii.s  principally  to  their  extreme  poverty.  On  the  one  hand,  they  cannot,  in  ninny 
instances,  provide  suitable  clothing  for  their  cliildi'cn.  And  ou  tlie  other,  they  are  forced  to  put  them  to  some  employment  as  soon  as  tliey 
can  earn  anytliing,  and  often  beforo  they  are  fit.  lu  some  instances,  the  poor  who  received  no  cducatiou  can  scarcely  comprehend  the 
advantages,  and  are  therefore  indifferent  about  it. 

3.  Not  any-  Unless  to  supply  food  and  olothiug  for  the  chiidren,  as  is  done  at  convent  and  some  other  soiiools ; but  that  is  im- 
possible for  us  luider  present  circumstances. 

The  follotving  finswere  relate  to  the  fourth  question,  and  I give  them  neai-ly  in  the  order  that  I received 
them,  I received  also  many  otliei's,  but  they  were  either  mere  repetitions  of  some  of  those  that  I give  below,  or 
short  statements,  “ Yes  ” or  “ No.”  I have  already  stated  in  my  report  that  as  an  almost  univei'sal  rule  the 
Presbyterians  Avere  in  favour  of  the  mixed,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  in  favour  of  the  denominational  system, 
whilst  the  Protestants  were  more  or  less  equally  dtrtded  upon  the  sxibject. 

The  answers  to  the  fifth  question  have  been  treated  of  in  my  report. 

4.  The  united  education  of  chiidron  is  decidedly  beneficial,  nor  should  I suggest  any  modification,  but  that  Holy  Scripture  sliould  be 
part  of  the  system,  with  inspection  and  examinatiou  therein  as  in  other  tilings,  only  that  those  objecting  should  not  be  compelled. 

4.  In  answer  to  this  query,  my  opinion  is  that  a deal  depends  on  thecomposition  of  the  locality.  Where  the  majority  are  Catholic,  I should 
say  denominational,  but  where  Catholicity  is  in  the  minority,  I should  say  the  mixed  system  should  be  preferred,  taking  care  that  no 
infringement  be  made  or  attempted  on  their  faith  or  morals. 

4.  There  is  in  truth  no  united  education  in  Ireland.  The  present  system  is  a total  failure,  and  cannot  bo  modified.  The  composition  of 
the  Board  precludes  united  education- 

4.  Most  beneficial.  I should  prefer  a purely  secular  sj-stem  to  that  at  present  in  force,  giving,  of  course,  the  various  denominations  ail 
reasonable  facilities  for  religious  instruction  by  means  of  authorized  ageuts.  The  present  religious  instruction  I look  upon  ns  a farce. 

4.  In  answer  to  the  first  poi't  of  the  query,  I say  no ; and  in  answer  to  the  second,  I say  the  denomiuational  system. 

4.  I think  it  is  beneficial ; but  the  exclusion  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  cause  of  great  mischief  to  all,  for  it  is  the  only  book  which 
speaks  with  authority,  so  as  to  improve  the  will,  the  imagination,  and  the  feelings  (Matt.  vii.  28,  20),  and  if  these  be  left  unimpeaclied, 
the  education  of  the  intellect  may  prove  mischievous,  making  the  young  “ more  accomplished  devils.” 

4.  Beneficial,  but  cannot  be  carried  out  as  the  priests  object  to  the  children  of  their  own  flock  going  to  any  but  their  own  schools,  but 
formerly  all  denominations  attended  my  school. 

4.  On  the  whole,  I am  favourable  to  it.  But  I think  the  National  system  as  administered  fails  in  practice.  I would  have  no  non- 
vested  schools.  Such  schools  arc  worked  in  this  country  for  one  religion,  and  witii  as  much  exclusiveness  as  if  they  were  private  schools. 
The  vested  schools  depend  on  the  rules  being  enforced  by  a fair-minded  Inspector.  Here  religion  comes  into  play.  “Uenominational" 
grants  would  please  most  patrons,  especially  clerical. 

4.  I consider  the  present  system  to  be  the  very  bc-st  for  Ireland  under  present  circumstances,  and  it  miglit  be  just  as  well  that  religious 
instruction  was  removed  altogether  from  the  time-table,  and  each  denomination  permitted  to  provide  for  the  religious  training  of  their 
own  children  in  whatever  svay  they  think  right.  I think  the  Board  should  have  nothing  to  do  at  all  with  religious  instruction  for 
certain  obvious  reasons. 

4.  I believe  that  the  children  of  all  religious  denominations  should  be  educated  together.  Denominational  education  would  be  most 
baneful,  or  tending  still  further  to  estrange  the  different  classes,  and  to  promote  religious  and  political  discord,  already  too  rife  in  Ireland. 

4.  Most  decidedly  I consider  mixed  education  as  the  most  beneficial,  as  not  only  creating  a spirit  of  brotherly  love  among  the  various 
denominations,  but  as  otherwise  sustaining  schools  that  if  the  denominational  was  in  existence  must  undoubtedly  cease. 

4.  In  my  opinion  the  system  of  educating  the  children  of  different  religious  denominations  together  is  highly  beneficial  where  the 
National  education  is  strictly  carried  out,  as  the  children  thereby  form  friendsliips,  which  generally  last  during  their  future  lives. 

4.  I consider  that  there  should  be  a grant  from  Government  to  each  body  or  persuasion,  leaving  out  none — Roman  Catholics,  Pro- 
testants, Presbyterians,  Methodists,  &c-  No  numoer  or  numbers  of  a cominitteo  should  be  biassed  in  tlieir  opinion  by  the  Government, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  people,  by  a grant  being  given  to  one  body  and  not  to  another. 

4.  In  my  opinion  the  system  of  educating  the  children  of  different  religious  denominations  together  is  not  beneficial.  I would  suggest 
the  denomiuational  system.  The  clergymen  of  eacli  will  tiien  be  likely  to  take  more  interest  in  tlic  scliools,  and  vie  with  each  other  in 
having  their  respective  schools  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  both  as  regards  the  instruction  and  attendance  of  children. 

4.  1 believe  the  system  of  educating  together  different  religious  denominations  to  be  beneficial  to  tlie  scholars,  and  that  if  it  have  fair 
play,  from  the  influences  which  have  latterly  been  at  work  in  antagonism  to  our  National  system,  it  will  ultimately  soften  the  asperities 
whidi  unfortunately  have  so  long  been  manifested  by  all  denominations. 

4.  Such  a system  is,  no  doubt,  beneficial,  inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  impart  and  promote  kiudly  feelings  in  the  minds  of  the  children 
towards  each  other,  which  intercourse  with  the  world  in  after  years  does  not  entirely  eradicate. 

4.  I think  it  is  not  beneficial,  aud  this  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  ail  parties  and  denominations  in  tliis  part  of  the  country ; for  nltliougli 
the  National  system,  which  professes  to  do  so,  is  generally  adopted,  it  is  in  such  a way  os  to  be  practically  denominational,  as  every 
denomination  have  provided  schools  for  their  own  children,  under  their  own  management,  as  far  a.s  it  is  in  their  power.  I would  therefore 
suggest  the  denominational  system,  wiiich  would  give  full  freedom  to  all  iu  religious  training,  and  would  be  more  satisfactorj-  and  more 
popular. 

4.  In  my  opinion  the  system  of  educating  children  of  different  denominations  together  would  be  attended  with  the  best  results,  but  un- 
fortunately is  not  carried  out  in  this  locality,  the  Roman  Catholic  cliildren,  with  very  few  exceptions,  attending  the  National  soiiools, 
which  ard  generally  patronized  by  the  clergymen  of  their  denomination;  the  Protestant  and  Presbyterian  cliildrou  attending  the  schools 
of  the  Church  Education  Society  or  Erasmus  Smith’s. 

4.  United,  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction  I consider  most  beneficial  to  the  country.  It  is  one  of  the  means  which  the  State 
may  use  to  allay  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  and  to  draw  together  the  sympathies  of  the  various  religious  denominations. 

Most  of  tile  changes  made  in  the  National  system  since  its  establishment  have  tended  to  donouiinationalize  it,  and  thus  destroyed 
one  of  the  greatest  boons  tlie  State  has  ever  bestowed  on  Ireland.  Except  to  return  to  the  priuciplts  on  wliicli  it  was  originally  founded, 
1 would  deprecate  any  change  at  present. 

4.  I think  it  most  beneficial,  and  I would  strongly  object  to  all  farther  tampering  witli  the  present  system.  1 must  also  express  my 
regret  that  the  system  has  been  so  interfered  witii  of  late,  and  tliat  so  much  of  the  denominational  element  has  been  imported  into  it. 


Thomas  Sidobeaves. 
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Report  to  Her  Majesty’s  Royal  Commissioners  on  the  Primary  Schools  of  Ireland^ 
as  to  the  State  of  Popular  Education  in  the  Limerick  and  Clare  District,  by  James 
Stuart  Laurie,  Assistant  Commissioner,  formerly  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
English  Schools,  and  now  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon. 


1.  My  Lords  .i\nd  G-entlemen, — I beg  leave  to  present  my  report  on  tbe  elementary  schools  of  the  district  Picld  of 
you  did  me  the  honour  to  assign  to  me.  My  instructions  did  not  extend  to  the  entire  number  of  schools  at 
present  in  operation  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Clare,  but  -were  limited  to  the  following  “ Constabulaiy” 
districts  : — Limerick  (city),  Newcastle,  Ennis,  Kilrush,  Eathkeale,  and  KUfinane. 

2.  1 accorilingly  paid  special  attention  to  the  sample  centres  thus  selected ; but,  at  the  same  time,  I ventured 
to  interpret  liie  spirit  of  my  instructions  witli  a reasonable  degree  of  freedom.  For,  by  prosecuting  my  inquiries 
here  and  there  beyond  the  prescribed  boundaries,  I was  enabled  to  collect  additional  information,  and  thus  to 
compare,  to  supplement,  and  to  correct  the  data  fomished  from  my  own  district. 

3.  Presuming  on  your  courteous  forbearance,  I therefore  propose  treating  the  entire  group  of  schools  visited, 
in-espeetivoly  of  the  Constabulary  districts,  and  as  if  they  all  belonged  to  my  legitimate  field  of  operations. 

They  natui-ally  fall  under  the  following  c1a?;stfcntion : 


1.  National  Board, 

2.  Cliuroli  Education  Society’s, 

3.  Christian  Brotliers’, 

4.  “Hedge,”  . 

5.  Private  and  Endowed, 

6.  Institutions  (partly  educational), 


92  Embraciug  all 

16  kinds  of  public 

6 schoola 

12 
]4 


Total,  . . . .144 

. question,  What  is  a National  school  1 firet  of  all  demands  solution ; for,  with  the  exception  of  such  National 

mstitutions  as  the  model  school  of  Limerick,  I failed  to  meet  -with  a hona  fide  “ National  school,”  that  is  to  say,  schools 
m the  of  being  not  only  entirely  national  propei-ty,  but  also  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Government. 

The  public  schools  of  Ireland  are  up  to  a certain  point  not  more  entitled  to  be  called  “National,”  than  1ho.se  of  equivalent  to 
England.  So  long  as  the  principle  of  local  projirietorship  and  local  management  is  conserved,  they  cannot  be  State-aided 
styled  otherwise  than  State-aided  schools.  schools,  and  of 

5.  Those  built  partly  at  the  public  expense,  are  called  vested,  and  those  in  receipt  of  only  annual  grants  nan- 
vested  schools.  ° 

G.  In  regai-d  to  vested  schools,  the  Board  of  courae  exercises  a proprietary  claim,  nominally  reserving  the  right  (l)  Vested 
of  appomting  the  teacher,  and  stringently  requiring  that  the  religious  lesson  be  free  to  be  given  in  peffson  by  the  schools, 
clergy  or  ministei's  of  any  denomination  to  scholars  belonging  to  tlieir  own  particular  creed. 

7.  In  regard  to  nou-vested  schools,  as  being  private  property,  the  Board,  of  coui-se,  declines  to  authorize  dii-ect  (2),Non-vested 
interference  of  any  kind  except  through  the  patron,  but  the  rights  of  conscience  are  shielded  by  the  compulsory 
requirement  that  scholai's  of  a different  creed  shall  be  dismissed  before  the  reUgious  lesson  begins. 

8.  Lest  these  arrangements  sliould  prove  an  insufficient  protection  (as  it  would  be  quite  competent  to  the  The  radical 
teacher  to  blend  his  or  her  specific  dogmas  with  secular  information),  an  additional  safeguai-d  is  provided  by  the  principle  of 
enforced  separation  of  the  .religious  from  the  secular-  department  of  instruction ; and  to  facilitate  this  ai-range- 

ment,  the  religious  lesson  is  restricted  to  a specified  time,  namely,  the  commencement  or  the  close  of  the  daVs 
work.  •' 

9.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  o^ration  of  this  remarkably  conciliatory  and  well-guarded  measure  in  Results  at- 
my  own  district,  I trust  I shall  be  ^rmitted  to  record  the  results  attained  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  which  taiued  in  a dis- 
happens  to  present  the  easiest  and  fairest  criterion,  by  rei^on  of  the  peculiai-ity  that  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 

elements  are  there  pretty  equally  balanced.  rsi'gious 

10.  “The  general  acceptability  by  Protestants  and  Homan  Catholics  alike  of  the  National  system  maybe  a pat  iu^rT^aid 

gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  Ulster  50-5  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  Roman  Catholic,  whilst  51  S per  cent,  to  ° 
of  tlie  National  school  pupils  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  49-5  per  cent,  (of  the  population)  are  Protestants,  whilst  (1).  Unmixed 
48-2  j>er  cent,  of  the  National  school  pupils  are  Protestants.”*  schools; 

11.  In  the  same  province  the  per-centage  of  Roman  Catholic  pupils  under  Protestant  teachers  is  25'0,  and  of  (21  Mixed 
Protestant  pupils  under  Catholic  teachere  19-3. t These  facts  suffice  to  establish  two  important  points.  First,  schools  of 
that  the  existing  system  has  hitlierto  found  favour  with  tlie  fuuctionaiies  of  both  creeds ; and,  secondly,  that  Ulster- 
the  population  at  lai-ge  has  freely  availed  itself  of  it,  even  without  scruple  in  regard  to  the  denomination  of  the 
teacher. 

12.  It  remains  for  me  to  show  how  the  system  has  operated  in  a district  of  a widely  different  character.  r t t i 

13.  In  Limerick  and  Clare  the  Protestant  element  is  insignificant,  the  per-centage  of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  whli^oL  of 

entire  population  of  the  foi-mer  county  being  96  4,  and  of  the  latter,  97-8.  Tlie  total  absence  of  Protestants  in  the  Limerick 
most  of  the  villages  fully  explains  the  appai-ent  anomaly  that,  out  of  the  92  National  schools  visited  by  me,  60  ; 

were  frequented  by  Catholics  exclusively.  In  regai-d  to  the  remaining  cases,  I have  to  report  that  wherever  a 

Church  Education  Society’s  school  was  not  provided,  the  Protestants  freely  availed  themselves  of  the  National  Imt 
school ; and  that,  where  the  former  existed,  a fair  proportion  prefen-ed  the  latter,  where  its  superiority  -wns  spondiug 
manifest.  In  short,  iu  so  far  as  Protestant  ])arents  themselves  are  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that—  “ 
while  they  natui-ally  prefer  a special  scliool  of  their  oivn  type— theii-  choice  is  mainly  regulated  by  the  quality 
of  the  iusti-uction  offered.  For  example.  I found  nine  Protestant  juveniles  in  Kilmallock  N.S.,  and  but  eleven  CLdl'®  favour- 
infants  in  the  Church  scliool  of  the  sameto-^ra;  and  iu  the  Limerick  Boys’  and  Girls’  Model  School  196  Pro-  Protcat^'f  “ 
testnnt  jtupils  under  Roman  Catholic  teachere, . while  five  schools,  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the  parents 
Protestant  Church  in  the  same  city  exhibited  an  aggregate  attendance  of  only  73.  towards  the 

14.  Nor  do  Roman  Catholic  parents  jiersonally  object  to  the  intei-couree  of  their  children  with  the  children  of 
Protestants,  For  example,  I found,  even  in  a Church  Education  Society’s  school,  twenty-six  Roman  Catholics  *1 
teing  taught  along  with  53  Protestants — the  reason  being  that  no  National  school  was  accessible.  This  excep-  hibldon  o? 
tional  instance  suffices  to  show  that,  iu  the  absence  of  intimidation,  the  popular  desire  for  iustmetion  is  so  strong  as  moderation  on 
to  ignore  the  alleged  risk  of  prosclytism.  I do  not  dispute  tliat,  supposing  a National  school  were  established  in 

the  locality  alluded  to,  the  Roman  Catholics  would  adopt  it — and  with  good  reason ; but  I believe  that  if  it  h 

•XXXTir.  Report  of  the  Commissionora  (1866),  page  16.  t Jhid.,  page  15.  imirammelled. 
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which  is  uot 
always  the 


Even  the  im- 
niised  schools, 

theoretically 

areinapplicable 
to  the  wants  of 
all.  in  aU 
places. 

The  present 
plan  is  there- 
fore unobjec- 
tionable on  the 
ground  of 
expediency 
and  economy, 


whilst  its  mode 
of  working 
shows  that 


the  clergy  are 
empowered  to 
control  it, 
though  they 
decline  to  do  so, 


Their  reasons 


answered. 


Inconsistency 
of  both  parties 


practically 

exhibited: 


on  the  one 
hand,  by  means 
of  Church 
schools ; 


proved  to  loe  a better  school  than  the  Church  one,  tlie  maj  ority  of  the  unbiassed  Pi-otestants  would  also  not  hesitate 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  in  preference  to  their  o-wn.  The  fact  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Limerick  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Model  School,  formerly  cited,  we  find  so  thin  an  attendance  of  Catholics,  namely,  22  against  19G  Protestants, 
appears  to  be  at  variance  with  my  deduction ; but  I purpose  elsewhere  to  show  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Limerick  would  fill  that  school  to  repletion,  provided  they  were  free  to  do  so.* 

15.  It  may  he  assumed,  however,  in  a general  way  that  both  bodies  prefer  theii-  own  separate  schools,  where 
the  numbei-s  of  each  are  sufficient  to  render  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  practicable.  Two  pairs  of  schools, 
very  near  each  other — the  one  pair  being  in  a country,  the  other  in  a town  parish — are  examples  r 

{Adare,  National  School  (Protestant). 

Adaro,  Convent  (Catholic). 

( Limerick,  Villiei's  National  School  (Presbyterian). 

..  \ Limerick,  St.  Mary's  (Roman  Catholic). 

16.  Each  of  these  schools  is  pi-actically  denominational,  in  the  sense  of  being  unmixed.  Yet  they  ai-c  mt 
sectarian,  as  the  pirpils  of  the  one  are  admissible  to  the  other,  on  the  Board  guarantee  (combined  with  the 
patim’s  pledge)  of  non-interference  with  their  religious  belief.  In  neither  case,  therefore,  would  the  possible 
extinction  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  pair's  of  schools  damage  the  educational  facilities  of  either  sect. 

17.  Again,  the  practicability  of  unmixed  schools,  is,  in  my  district,  excessively  rrare,  and  exceptions  can  liardly 
be  recommended  as  a basis  for  a genei'al  measure.  For,  under  any  less  comprehensive  arrangement  than  the 
present  one,  wlrat,  for  example,  would  become  of  the  average  of  three  Protestant  pupOs  in  attendance  at  the 
ninety-two  National  schools  visited  by  mel  The  estalji2uneut  of  separate  schools  for  their  benefit  would 
obviously  be  the  climax  of  absurdity. 

18.  Even  where  a re.osonable  number  of  children  of  a pai'ticular  I'cligious  body  can  be  brought  together  so  as  to 
form  a school,  the  fact,  if  asoertaineil,  that  adequate  accommotlatioai  is  already  provided  in  a neighbouring  school 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  would  not,  under  present  circumstances,  justify  tlie  .Bo;uxl  in  awarding  a 
separate  gi-ant.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a “ Conscience  Clause  ” accompanied  by  its  incidental  restrictions,  the 
only  alternative  would  be,  a concession  involving  not  only  the  imperial  sanction  of  schismatic  and  tliei'efore 
unwholesome  rivalry,  hut  a squandering  of  public  money  in  siqiport  of  two  or  more  schools  where  the  raachiner)’ 
of  one  is  sufficient. 

19.  Tlie  actual  working  of  the  present  plan. is  as  follows : — The  Board  as  it  were  suspends  its  functions  at  3 
P.M.,  •when  in  the  ease  of  Roman  Catholic  National  schools,  for  example,  the  Protestant  pujiils  are  dismissed. 

20.  The  i-eligious  iustiuction,  which  commonly  lasts  half  an  houi-,  consists  of  the  usual  catechetical  and  other 
expositions  of  the  faith,  and  is  carried  on  in  separate  classes,  hut  under  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  head 
teacher.  The  priest  is  at  liberty  to  conduct  the  lesson,  but  he  rarely  avaOs  himself  of  that  privilege.  The 
Protestant  parson  has  access  to  his  flock  imthiii  a vested  school,  and  in  the  case  of  non-vested  schools,  he  can 
readily  mate  arrangements  for  meeting  them  elsewhere  from  9 to  10  a.ji.,  or  after  3 p.m.,  but,  he  too,  is  not 
less  remiss  in  the  discharge  of  this  important  function,  wliicli  even  on  Sunday  is  generally  perfoimed  by  deputy. 

21.  It  will  be  observed  then,  that,  while  the  National  Commissioners  scrupulously  and,  as  I have  ascertained, 
effectively  prevent  the  one  denomination  from  tampering  with  the  faith  of  the  other,  she  control  of  the  spiritual 
instruction  is  assigned  to  the  clergy  themselves,  and  if  tlris  plan  fails  to  stimulate  them  personally  to  exercise 
theii'  prerogative,  the  Board  is  surely  not  chargeable  with  the  responsibility. 

22.  Nevertheless,  both  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergy  entertain  views  that  are  hostile  to  the  plan  in  its 
integrity. 

23.  They  protest  against  a de'vice  which  is  styled  by  the  one  party  “ godless ; ” by  the  other,  an  incentive  to 
apostasy.  They  therefore  object  to  a comprehensive  mode  of  administering  the  public  fimds,  and  claim  specific 
grants  awarded  on  an  unmixed,  sectarian,  and  denominational  basis.  Tliey  demur  to  the  present  plan  on  the 
ground  that  religious  instructiou  is  forbidden  during  specified  hours,  and  hold  that  the  teacher  should  uot  be 
restrained  from  inculcatiug  Ms  religious  views  at  every  suitable  opportunity. 

24.  In  other  words,  while  holding  themselves  aloof  from  the  exercise  of  theii-  privileges  as  spiritual  instructors 
of  youth,  they  do  not  scruple  to  throw  the  burden  of  the  i-esponsihUity  on  the  very  department  which  presents 
them  with  every  facility  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions.  They  decline  to  make  due  allowance  for  the  merits 
or  the  expediency  of  a measure  which  is  substantially  based  on  economy  and  justice,  as  serving  to  restrict  tie 
wasteful  mrrltiplication  of  schools,  to  provide  for  the  educational  wants  of  insignificant  minorities,  and  to  meet 
the  actual  demands  of  the  public  immediately  concerned.  Again,  in  regard  to  the  religious  as  compai-ed  with 
the  secular  branches  of  instruction,  the  one  seems  to  have  no  necessary  dogmatic  bearing  upon  the  other ; and 
the  difficulties  apprehended  in  connexion  with  the  practical  requii-ements  of  discipline,  appear  to  arise  from  a 
misconception  of  the  distinction  between  “ religious  ” and  “ doctrinal  ” instruction.  Eor  example,  I do  not 
imagine  the  Board  would  regard  a reproof  administered  by  a teacher  to  his  pupO,  however  well  fortified  it  might 
be  by  illustrations  borrowed  from  a common  Christian  code,  as  a violation  of  its  rules.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
clerical  interpretation  of  religious  instruction  has  reference  to  the  inculcation  of  peculiai-  tenets.  If  so,  then 
religious  instruction  becomes  technical ; if  it  is  technical,  the  only  possible  resource  is  the  assignment  of  a 
separate  time  for  imparting  it ; and,  if  a separate  time  is  assigned,  why  should  it  not,  as  a matter  of  public  conve- 
nience, be  specified  for  every  day  as  well  as  Sunday  1 

25,  The  interruption  of  the  secular  lessons  by  religious  and  ceremonial  exercises  is  certainly  viewed  by  some 
strict  Catholics  as  all-important ; and,  on  one  occasion,  I hoard  peculiar  stress  laid  on  the  hai-dship  of  prohibiting 
National  school  children  to  cross  themselves  every  time  the  clock  strikes  the  hour.  But  I have  seen  nothing  to 
justify  the  assertion,  that  the  vast  ma.jority  of  Catholics  hold  such  extreme  opinions,  or,  at  least,  that  they  rate 
them  as  being  worthy  of  standing  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  primary-sciiool  measure. 

26.  Nor  am  I able  to  reconcile  the  extreme  dislike  which  the  Irish  Churcli  clergy  entertain  for  a universally 
applied  denominational  system,  with  their  resolute  maintenance  of  denominational  schools ; while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Catholic  clergy  urgently  demand  a denominational  system,  on  the  contradictory  plea  that  the  prraent 
results  are  practically  denominational. 

27.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to  note  here  the  special  qrgauizations  by  which  tire  two  religious  bodies 
compete  with  National  schools,  namely  the  so-called  Church  Education  Society’s  schools  on  the  one  liand,  and 
Christian  Brothers’  schools  on  the  other. 

28.  I visited  in  connexion  with  my  district  a total  of  fourteen  Church  schools,  and  I foitnd  tliem  existiirg 
wherever  the  Church  party  was  fairly  strong ; and  not  uufrequently  in  close  proximity  to  a National  school. 
With  the  exception  already  alluded  to,  they  were  attended  solely  by  Protestants,  belonging,  for  the  most  part, 

* In  one  other  Church  school,  adjoining  a good  National  school,  I found  six  Roman  Catholics.  These  I understood  to 
belong  to  the  su-perior  farming  class,  who  prefer  the  higher  social  standard  of  the  Protestant  schools.  The  priests  do  not 
apply  any  pressure  to  the  more  independent  classes. 
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to  the  farinoig  class  of  a well-to-do  type.  They  impressed  me  as  being  siraihiv  to  a co-operative  an-angement. 
orgaiiizeu  toy  a tew  families,  in  lieu  of  the  more  expensive  system  of  private  tutoi-ship.  The  fees  paid  'lenei-ally 
amoimted  to  5s.  per  quarter,  ou  an  average  attendance  of  about  twenty  scholars.  The  master’s  salary  being 
oidmarily  augmented  by  emolument  for  services  as  organist  or  clerk  ranged  from  £2-5  to  £40  per  annum,  besides 
a dwellmg-house , the  funds  sometimes  bemg  derived  from  endoivments,  but  never  from  money-gi-ants  of  the 
Uiurcli  i.duca.tion  Society.  The  iiremises  were,  as  a rule,  satisfactory ; while  the  results  of  the  instruction,  in 
so  lai  as  1 ^sted  them,  m well  ^ the  general  characteristics  of  the  teachers,  did  not  exhibit  any  marked  differ- 
officera  ^ National  schools.  Piually,  they  are  systematically  inspected  by  one  of  the  Society’s 

Chnstiau  Biothers'  schools  are  exclusively  frequented  by  Roman  Catholics.  These  schools  likewise  on  the  other 
aie  piofobsedly  sectanau , but  they  differ  from  the  Church  schools  in  this  respect,  tliat  the  instruction  is  gi-atuitous  Christian  ’ 
resources  bemg  local  coutributions,  supplemented  by  the  proceeds  of  bazaais  or  charity  seimons. 

These  schools  are  with  one  exception  out  of  the  six  with  which  I came  in  contact,  confined  to  towns;  and  tliev 
o[l  i Joho  • The  prcmiBOs  are  excellent— not  only  in  regard  to  commodiousness,  but  also  sanitaiy  and 

nf  tent  fon  k ^ supplies  of  materials  ample  and  a somewhat  exceptional 

attention  IS  paid  to  cleanliness,  aud  all  matters  of  taste  and  comfort.  The  fraternity  consists  of  a body  of 

^ oCt  » “<» 

»«de»,tood  to  .™l  thoso  connoctod  .hid..,. both 
mth  the  NoWl  Board  , and  the  tact  that  they  ate  rrorfliy  rivals  ivonid  seem  to  call  tor  an  aeknoirledgment  ..p.bl.  ol  .di- 
et tlie  service  rvlacli  their  snpporlem  do  to  the  country  at  largo,  hy  relieving  it  from  the  necessity  and  oipensa 
of  supporting  schools  that  are  clearly  capable  of  sustaining  tliemsdves  ^ ^ 

str!Lr'hvS°tT“  if  they  rvere  vierved  in  any  x.d..., 

stiongci  hglit  than  .IS  an  eidubition  of  partiality  for  special  schools.  National  schools  I found  scattered  over  schools,  never- 
my  distnct  at  short  intervals,  hardly  ever  exceeding  three  miles,  and  the  distribution  of  little  less  than  7 000 
schools  over  the  length  and  bi-eadth  of  the  island  is  incontestible  evidence  that  the  scheme  has  found  favour  with 
at  least  tiie  Dissentmg  section  of  the  community,  .and  with  the  Roman  Catholic  body  as  a whole  That  the 

Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  co-operated  and  continue  to  co-operate  with  does  not,  however,  affect 

the  fact  of  tlieir  disappmval  of  the  mixed  principle,  in  the  abstmet.  Their  attitude  towards  Protestant  pupils  althoagli  under 
m so  far  from  being  distmgui.slied  by  a proselytising  sjiirit,  that  they  would  much  prefer  not  to  see  them  at  all  • and 

their  tesistonoe  to  the  scheme  is  bitogether  ot  o passive  and  sclf-proteetive  description,  and  is,  accordingly  P'”' 

oonhnod  to  the  retention  of  tho  maximnm  of  control  alWed  hy  the  ha..  This  assumes  two  shape,  ; Srst  ■ 

carefnlness  to  avoid  the  surrender  of  them  proprietary  rights  i and  secondly,  eoei-eiv.  prohibitions  in  revatd  to 
schools  not  in  then-  own  hands,  whether  the  teacher  belongs  to  theii-  own  pei-suasion  or  not. 

3i.  Accorilingly,  I found  that,  wlim-e  a demonstration  was  convenient,  vested  schools  were  opposed  and,  in  SubstantUl 
some  mshmees,  supplanted  by  Clmstia7.  Brothers’  schools,  whilst  othem,  under  lay  patronage,  we^e  either  sin^ply  Cn  oi 
tolerated,  uiidei  jirotcst,  or  were  fast  mergmg  into  Protest-ant  denominational  scliools,  or,  where  that  element 
was  weak,  had  become  extinct.  sebools  not 

33  For  example,  in  Ratlikeale  and  Charleville,  the  National  school  languishes  by  the  side  of  a Christian 
Brothers  school,  and  m Newcastle  and  Ennis,  the  vested  premises  of  the  former  have  actually  been  api.ropriated  K-C-  patroD? 
for  the  use  of  the  hitter ! A^m,  the  Model  Scliool  ot  Limerick  is  under  the  ban  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  E.'cnmpUs  of 
although,  a-s  1 formerly  noted  the  teachers  are  Roman  Catholic.  No  sooner  is  it  ascertained  that  a Catholic  has 
sent  his  child  to  this  school,  than  the  parent  or  guardian  is  visited  by  the  priest,  and,  in  various  ways  induced  = 

to  ivithdraw  his  support,— an  inhibition  that  derives  additional  force  fi-om  the  fact  that  the  school  is  largely 
frequented  by  ProtMtants.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  one  of  the  most  promising  pupils  was  seised  with  an  illness 
and  the  priest  declined  to  give  her  absolution  unless  on  condition  that  she  would,  in  case  of  recovery  cease  to 
attend  the  school  in  question.  ^ ' 

3-t.  I bin  imichted  to  3In  O'Brien  of  Cbhiimojlo,  bud  the  Eight  Bev.  Dr.  Butler,  the  Eoman  Cbthoiio  Bishop  .daittajly 
ot  Limerick,  for  permission  to  use  the  following  correspondence,  which  sets  forth,  on  the  one  side  the  difficulties  illustrated  by  a 
liable  to  be  met  with  by  a philanthropic  and  conciliatory  Irish  squire,  even  when  disposed  to  exert  himself  for 
the  educational  improvement  of  Ins  tenantiy ; and,  on  the  other  side,  a clear  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  =t 
causes  ot  the  obstruction  customarily  offered  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clervy. 

T T>  -V  October  23,  1864.  KilscanncU 

aiT  DEAR  koRD  liiSHOP,— you  may  remember  that  about  two  years  ago  a National  school  -was  set  up  at  Kilscannell  of  School ; 
which  I,  haring  given  the  site,  became  manager.  The  school  bemg  provided  with  an  efiicient  mastei-,  drew  at  first  a 1-ii-o-e  Manager.  Jlr. 
attendance ; thore  were  about  eiglity  pupils  on  the  average,  of  wliom  about  fifty  were  Catholics.  “ O’Bricii. 

y our  lordshm,  however,  dunn^  m)-  absence  on  tlie  Continent,  expressed  disapproval  of  tlie  principles  or  the  conduct  of  Success  of  its 
the  scliool,  and  in  consequence  of  your  censure  tho  Catliolic  pupils  were  withdrawn.  On  learniiio-  this  I conferi'ed  with  Dr  commencement 
0 Connor,  hoping  that  1 might  make  some  ammgemonts  which  would  satisfy  him  .and  you. ' He,  I believe,  kid  the  case 
before  you,  hut  <lul  not  obtain  the  withdrawal  ot  your  censure.  disapprobation. 

Finding  that  the  school  had  practically  become  one  for  Protestants  only,  I closed  it  for  a time  on  the  resignation  of  the  Catholics 
last  teacher,  on  the  tiOth  J nly  last.  1 now  propose  to  open  it  again ; and  it  is  bec.aiise  I wish  it  to  be  re-opened  under  such  withdrawn  i 
auspices  as  that  it  may  he  of  tho  utmost  possible  benefit  to  the  iieigliboiuiiood  that  I now  write  to  )'our  lordship  consequence 

Your  objections  to  the  school  were,  as  1 understand,  p.artly  of  a general,  partly  of  a special  nature.  You  disliked  boita 
Jiae  mixed  schools  ou  prnicijile.  and  you  thought  there  were  special  circumstances  in  this  case  which  reudered  it  unad 
yisable  that  Catholics  should  attend  it.  AVith  reference  to  tho  first  objection,  I will  only  sav  that  all  National  schools  are  The  Bishop’s 
in  theory  at  least,  mixed,  and  tliat  managers  who  .allow  them  in  ]iractice  to  become  denoininational  are  fruilti-  of  a derehetion  objections : 
of  duty.  Yet  1 am  not  aware,  that  your  loi-dshiji  has  seen  fit  to  forbid  Hie  attendance  of  Catholics  at  the  National  schools 
throughout  the  diocese  generally.  ‘With  regard  to  the  second  objection,  I admit  that  theie  was  some  apparent  gi-ound  for 
it.  The  school  was  sitiiiifed  near  the  house  of  the  Protestant  cleiyvman,  and  was  frequently  visited  by  him  and  durinsj  niv  ‘o 

absence  communications  relating  to  the  school  passed  between  the  Board  and  him.  Both  be  and  I now  think  that  Iwa’s 
wrong  in  coimten.micing  such  frequent  visits  on  his  part,  and  still  more  in  allowing  the  management  to  be  to  some  extent 
conducted  by  him.  Had  we  sullioiently  considered  the  probable  effect  of  such  proceedings,  we  might  have  foreseen  that  . ' 
they  would  alarm  the  Catholic  clergy.  There  was,  however,  no  breach  of  faith  whatever  in  the  manat'ement  Mr  Rich 
ardson  never  taught  m the  scliool  except  after  school-hours  on  certain  davs  of  the  week,  when  he  gave  religious  instraction  fk™  hr,“H 
to  his  own  panshioncrs ; and  iii  order  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  prosclytisin,  Catholic  masters  were  always  appointed.  part  of  the 

As  I urn  most  anxious  lur  the  success  of  every  project  which  would  benefit  tho  Catholic  population,  I am  willing  to  1^0  as  K C clenrv 
far  as  I can  lo  remove  your  object  mns  to  the  school.  For  this  purpose  I intend  in  the  first  place  to  take  the  maiia<»enrent  ol’the  Beal  fidelhy  in 
school  entindy  into  my  own  hands,  my  brother  acting  for  me  in  mv  absence.  In  the  second  place,  should  anv  objection  be  *''c  nianage- 
madc  by  the  clergy  of  cither  dcnommatiou  to  one  of  tho  two  visiting  or  giving  imstmetion,  secular  or  rclie-kus  whether  in 
or  out  of  school-hours,  I will  discourage  such  visiting,  ami  prevent  such  siving  of  instruction,  and  shall  only  insist  that  the  ‘^^Biolic  mas- 
nieinbers  of  both  ilcnoimnutions  shall  be  tvo.atod  wiili  perfect  equality.  In  the  choice  of  a master  1 am  willimr  to  consult 
the  clergy  mterested  in  the  school,  reserving  to  myseli;  however,  the  power  of  appointment.  If  your  lordshi|  is  satisfied 
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that  these  guarantees  are  sufficient  to  insure  the  Catholics  against  any  undue  influence,  and  if  yon  accordinirly  authorize 
their  attendance,  I have  no  douht  that  the  school  will  be  successful  and  of  great  service  to  the  neiglibouihood.  I have 
conferred  with  the  dergyinen  located  here,  and  think  I may  reckon  on  their  co-operation  in  case  your  loixlship  sees  fit  to 
withdraw  your  censure.  That  the  school  is  requu-cd  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a populous 
district,  and  is  distant  between  two  and  three  miles  from  the  nearest  school,  aiid  that  in  consequence  of  the  distance  of  the 
nearest  Catholic  school  (Rathkcalo)  some  Catholic  children  ai-e  in  the  habit  of  attending  tlic  Wandeslbrd  school,  which  is 
conducted  on  purely  Protestant  principles. 

I Your  lordship  will  understand  tliat  I by  no  means  wish  that  your  sanction,  if  given,  should  be  given  as  a personal  favour 
to  me,  and  that  my  sole  motive  for  establishing  the  school  is,  to  provide  for  tiie  Catholics  as  well  as  the  Protestants  of  the 
leigiibourhood  (comprising  scvcKil  tenants  of  my  ownj  the  moans  of  education,  the  loss  of  which  is,  I understand,  now  much 


felt. 


I remmn  &c,. 


Ejdwabb  William  O’Bbies. 


'PuE  Bishop’s  Keplt. 

Park  House,  Limerick, 

November  1 1,  1864. 

My  DEAE  Mb.  O’Bbien, — In  reference  to  the  school  at  Kilsoanncll,  I ivisli  to  say  first,  that  it  was  reported  to  me  by  the 
priests  chiefly  concerned,  as  one  of  very  dangerous  tendency ; and  that  any  directions  given  by  me  In  the  matter  were 
founded  entirely  on  this  report.  The  clergymen  who  communicated  with  me  on  the  subject  have  not,  so  far  as  I know, 
altered  their  opinions  of  the  school,  nor  docs  it  seem  to  me,  from  the  account  given  of  it  by  yourself,  that  I could  safely 
recommend  it  for  Catholic  children. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  to  be  considered  is  the  appointment  of  teachei's,  who  should  be  not  only  beyond  all 
suspicion  of  tampering  with  the  faith  of  the  children,  but  who  should  be  able  to  give  to  the  Catholic  children  reli'nons 
instruction ; for,  situated  as  that  school  is,  it  would  bo  only  seldom  that  tlie  priest.s,  burdened  with  so  many  otiicr 
professional  duties,  could  attend  pereonally  to  ^ve  the  religious  lessons.  Now,  you  give  no  guarantee,  nor  seeing  that  the 
school  is  to  be  largely  attended  by  Protestants,  could  you  give  any,  that  the  teachers  should  bo  always  such  as  to  leave  no 
ground  of  objection  to  the  priests.  You  reserve  the  appointment  to  yourself,  only  promising  to  consult  the  idergy  concerned 
of  hoik  denominations.  I am  quite  sure  you  would  act  impartially,  and  witli  the  stnetest  honour  towaixls  the  Catholic 
children,  hut  in  the  circumstances  you  could  not  possibly  adopt  a course  that  would  give  us  the  seciiriu-  wu  are  bound  to 
require.  You  should  have  one  of  the  teachers  a Protestant,  and  that  of  itself,  considering  the  class  of  children  that 
frequent  the  school,  wCuld  bo  a capital  objection. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  you  were  informed,  that  I dislike  honafide  mixed  schools.  I consider  them  ver}-  dangerous  to  the 
faith  and  morals  of  Catholic  youth.  Indeed,  it  is  only  because  the  National  schools  of  the  cotmtry  are  in  practice 
denominational  and  not  mixed,  that  they  are  at  all  toleniblc  to  Catholic.’.  Every  one  knows,  for  it  has  been  fully  brought 
out  in  a Parliamentary  report  that  mixed  education  in  National  schools  is  a mere  fiction.  You  say  that  “ raana'rcrs  of 
National  schools  who  allow  them  to  become  in  practice  denominational  arc  guilty  of  a dereliction  of  clutv."  Uiat  is  a liard 
saying,  but  so  many  are  condemned  by  it  that  it  is  easy  for  individuals  to  bear  it.  You  seem  to  forget  that  there  arc  many 
parishes  where  there  are  no  Protestants  to  bo  found — young  or  old ; still  more  parishes  -where,  tliough  there  are  some 
Protestants,  there  are  none  that  would  go  to  a National  school.  Wliat  are  the  managers  in  such  localities  to  do?  You 
are  not  perhaps  aware  that  tlicre  are  several  schools  of  which  the  National  Board  is  itself  the  patron,  and  which,  never- 
theless, are  c-\clusively  Catholic.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  in  a Catholic  country  where  I’jote.stants  arc  so  few?  It 
seems  to  me  that  a manager  acquits  himself  well  if  he  conducts  the  school  in  accordance  with-  the  rules  of  the  Board. 

A National  school  under  the  management  of  a Catholic  priest  or  layman  shoiihl  bo  ojien  to  Protestant  children  if  they 
choose  to  enter ; hut  the  manager  is  not  hound  to  compel  them  to  come,  nor  is  he  guilty  of  any  dereliction  of  duty  by 
allowing  Catholic  children  to  fill  the  school,  if  they  alone  present  themselves,  or  if  there  are  none  but  Catholics  iu  the 
locality. 

It  would  seem  tlien  that  your  school  must  share  the  fate  of  all  National  schools  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ; it  must  become 
practically  denominational— for  either  the  management,  appointment  of  teachers,  &c.,  will  be  in  tlic  hands  of  Protestants, 
and  the  Catliolics  won't  come,  or  it  will  be  managed  by  Catholics,  and  then  the  Protestants  will  keep  away. 

I am  glad  you  have  taken  this  question  entirely  out  of  the  region  of  personal  favour  to  yourself,  for,  were  it  otherwise 
my  great  desire  to  oblige  and  compliment  you  would  embarrass  me  very  much  in  discussing  the  matter. 


Believe  n 


, &c.,  &c., 

Geo.  Bltleb. 


35.  The  spiiit  of  these  objections  affects  not  only  the  scholars  of  institutions  not  directly  subject  to  the  priest 
but  also  such  membere  of  the  teaching  staff  as  may  bo  desirous  of  a professional  training  in  the  NoiToal  school 
of  Dublin.  The  result  is  displayed  in  the  extremely  small  proportion  of  trained  teachers  in  my  district,  and, 
failing  some  modification  of  the  present  ari'aiigomeut  accompanied  by  a restriction  in  regard  to  the  required 
standard  of  qualification  for  the  office,  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  the  recognised  essential  of  special  ti-aining  for  the 
profession  •will  shortly  be  extinguished  altogether. 

36.  An  extract  from  a letter,  lately  addressed  to  one  of  the  Inspectoi-s  of  my  district  by  a lady  benevolently 
interested  in  the  teacher  affected,  -will  sciwe  as  an  e.xample  of  cases  of  frequent  occun'cnco : — 

“The  female  teacher  in  the National  school  bus  been  summoned  for  training,  but  the  Rev. (the  patron)  has 

refused  to  give  her  a certificate  for  good  conduct.  He  says  his  Bi.sliop  has  forbidden  all  priests  to  give  such  certificates. 
This  has  put  the  girl  in  a great  dilemma,  but  she  is  still  most  anxious  to  go  to  the  Normal  school,  and  her  preparations 
arc  made.  I have  written  to  the  Boai'd,  stating  tlie  circumstances,  and  vouching  for  the  girl’s  good  character.  I liope 
my  guarantee  will  be  accepted,  as  it  would  be  most  unfair  if  the  patron’s  refusal  should  prove  an  impediment  to  her 
advancement.” 

37.  The  result  may  be  that  the  central  authorities  vvill  feel  justified  in  declining  to  admit  the  candidate  on 
account  of  the  non-production  of  the  usual  certificate  of  character,  and  the  girl,  -whotlior  successful  or  not  in  her 

The  priests  in-  praise-worthy  object,  will  certainly  have  to  look  else-whcre  for  patronage.  And  yet  I could  adduce  suflicient 
dividuaih'  not  evidence  to  exonerate  the  clergy,  as  a body,  from  much  of  the  respon.sibility — indeed,  their  pereonal  sympathies 
sib!?^  with  their  people  are  so  strong  that,  even  apart  from  the  desirability  of  maintaining  peaceable  relations  with  all, 

theywoidd,  of  themselves  unconsti-ained,  good-naturedly  consent  to  a trifling  compromise.  Although  aware 
that  I am  touching  on  delicate  ground,  I feel  tempted  to  furnish  an  illustration  ; — 

Exampla  38.  The  master  of  a National  school  desired  to  give  himself  the  usual  six  months’  training  in  Dublin.  A 

substitute  waa  found,  and  the  temporary  consent  of  the  patron  secured ; but  before  he  hail  been  three  months 
at  the  Normal  school  lie  received  a peremptory  order  to  return  to  his  duties.  This  lio  ventured  to  resLst,  on 
the  plea  that  his  training  was  incomplete.  Having  finished  the  cundcuhun,  the  master  returned  and  claimed 
his  school ; but  tlio  patron  refused,  or  feigned  to  refuse.  The  master  complained  to  the  parents,  who  declared 
they  would  support  liis  claim,  and  forcibly  eject  the  locum  tenois  from  the  premises.  On  consideration,  how- 
ever, they  decided  merely  to  obstimct  his  access.  The  doors  wore  accordingly  nailed  up  and  barricaded,  so  that 
neither  the  pupils  nor  their  temporary  teacher  could  gain  an  entrenco  in  ^e  morning.  This  state  of  affairs 


Correspomiing 
objections  to 
the  central 
Normal  School 


threaten  to  ex- 
tinguish 
'•  training',” 

wiso  provislcd 
tor. 
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S of  fionipi,  “Eoo.noe,"  onid  h.  .■*« 

E Bkl™  oSr  n ?“  rtolB  m.nn<nnyto.”  It  ™ enongl  for  fte  priost  Hint  lo  oonld  fm-nioh 

Ms  Bishop  ivitli  the  feasible  eioiise  furaialied  bj  the  exetciso  of  extetnal  pressm-e. 

etoniM  fliat“S(°  ““S””?"”'  fl>o  MeraroMoal  objeotioii  to  tbe  'Wormal  school,  on  the 

iZtioSamono  P n “ "P"''’”.  ““‘f  notwiHistanding  tlie  fact  that  its  staff  of  teaohe.n  is 

.ipportioned  among  Catholics  and  Protestants  fairly  and  equitably. 

oonttaMlv  ™dl!n®  f “J  oopoE.  I “ P»nnd  to  notice  the  more  general  arguments  that  we 

for  equality  i?ith  thcT . Ml™c“.tes  of  school  denominationalism.  I refer  especially  to  the  plea 

loi  equality  mth  the  existing  school  system  of  England.  The  plea  fe  dfetmguishod  by  an  ah-  of  nkusibility  o . - 

“uid’  fr~irrfsc^l,n‘r"“‘r^^  f ™’T"  oonsfderation.  It  is  on  iS 

and  that  Irelaud^itsplf  dni.  • ” ' la  ^ resisting  the  extension  even  of  ajiproved  English  measures,  ti'e  grouud  of 

Aboyrall  £ fif.  f ? V "““'■poop'*’*".  “»  «»eptionaI  rather  than  a nnffmm  method  of  legislation 

Aboye  all.  fc  Irah  school  system  must  first  be  preyed  to  have  failed  in  its  main  obioot— namely  the  education 

of  tho  people  at  Jarip^b.foro  the  question  of  a'  change  in  its  strnctui-e  can  hT  staESj  oTtert^Ed  A d“ 

XcatadEEhoEuful  kirr‘^^  opmioa  triiieh  is  st,-ongl,  maintained  by  a respectable  proportion  of  tho 

Er  tEt  ?’  ?“?  “ fl»e»  “hhtiT  i»  on  this  head  in  adyanco  of  Englmid, 

Vfto  tar:.  ^ ’*  oharacter.  Besides,  in  a more  speeffie  senee,  thl 

™?  tf  flm  ‘ 7 f"  r " ‘'“P“‘  *°  ‘’>0  tahihfenanco  of  the  schools  i secondly,  in 

ESIL  at  iss“-  Boa  Poihk  OPO  Pokyant  to  the  sMknt 

to  LEo‘talhd  OtanEf.ll'?”’'’  t*  c*ta  °r',‘  o“*Eoh  'Pifli  ao  Board  hear  a close  approximation  uhkli,  il  »r. 

with  sucli  nrelimina-rv  stfi  ^ equally  tme,  as  -will  be  fully  explained  in  the  sequel,  that  rectl7  appic 

S eilen  of  at  T In  English  schools  the  cuiTent  cost  of  maintenance,  to  tl.B;.- 


Mk  rtSrrel.  ■"  ape  the  solo  gro.nd  for  the  oonsoryatio;  of  local  .cEtrol,  it 

on  tT“n  prerogative  is  logically  forfeited,  and  accordingly. 

S«ithm^susDids  Committee  of  Conucil  withdraws  its  grants.  The  Irii  Board,  on  the  other  l.Ind 

f’nSmI  tTo?  nor  claims  the  forfeitiu-e  of  local  management.  If  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 

thus'^/efrdrt^p^iL^^^^^^  be  prepared  to  i-enonnce  the  exceptional  advantage 

in  EiilwftW  V.?"  peculiarities  of  the  two  cases,  it  may  faii-ly  be  advanced,  on  the  one  hand,  that  beside^,  ihc.c- 

ai-e  each  numerically  strong  enough  to  make  it  generaUy  pi-acticable  to 
Wi  ^ 1 ^ ^ temptation  to  incur  a separate  expenditure  is  T'"' 

MoS Jv7r  slightness  of  the  dissimilarity  between  the  different  phases  of  Protestantism. 

Moreover,  the  sdiools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  are,  in  principle  and  practice,  undenominational  and  • 
cl^ns^’  ’ Proselytizmg  capacity  of  strictly  denominational  schools  is  limited  by  the  “conscience 

to  I plus  a “conscience  clause,"  would  not  give  satisfaction  .nd  tie 

k S,  t?  “ Catholic  hierarchy  orprove  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  country.  The  bLshoi.s  manifesto  science  c!a..se  - 
® conclusive “ All  restrictions  upon  religious  teaching  to  he  removed “ the  fulness  ■'' 

Li  Tir  inio  the  course  of  secular  h^s^-ucUon “ full  liberty  to  he  ® 

given  to  the  performance  of  religious  exercises,  and  the  use  of  religious  emhlems,  ” &c.,  &c.  Not  only  would  tills 

f TY.I  ""i  7*  “ obviously  discordant  with  any  pi^c- 

tical  solution  short  of  the  maintenance  of  the  existing  scheme.  For,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  even  in 
England,  a conscience  clause  of  a practically  permissive  charactei-  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  infallible  specific 
gainst  proselytism,  smee  it  is  quite  possible  to  contrive  a variety  of  sufficiently  tangible  pretexts  for  tliA 
disi^^l,  or  at  hast,  the  exclusion  from  special  schools,  of  children  belonging  to  an  objertionable  creed. 

41.  Finally,  the  opinion  of  the  late  Count  Cavour— himself  a Roman  Catholic— is  worthy  of  record.  “I  Tiickte  Ccutu 
have  already  spoken  of  tlie  laudable  efforts  of  the  Wliig  ministry  to  found  a vast  system  of  National  education.  CavouJ'svllT 
7 ‘tun  tolerant  and  reasonable.  That  plan,  which  has  been  received  with  favour  and  sympathy  t. 

by  the  Cathohes.  has  succeeded  beyond  the  hopes  of  its  founder.  The  National  schools  have  multiplied  rapidly 
and  their  number,  already  very  considerable,  is  daily  on  the  increase.  The  good  they  do  is  immense,  for  they 
are  conducted  on  a syst^  and  by  methods  which  leave  nothing  to  be  wished  by  the  most  exacting  .advocates  of 
liopular  instruction.  Tho  existmg  system  is  based  on  the  complete  absence  of  proselytism,  on  a spirit  of 
absolute  mparti^ty  among  tlie  different  creeds.  The  men  who  direct  it  are  justly  reputed  as  the  most 
intelhgent,  the  avisest,  and  tho  most  moderate  of  the  clergy— Catholic  and  Protestant— along  u-ith  the  most 
e^eut  laymen  of  tho  country.  Would  it  remain  unchanged  if  the  power  were  allowed  to  pass  into  the  h».urk 
ot  a Catholic  democi-acy?  Assui-eclly  not.  It  would  certainly  be  disposed  to  place  under  tho  sole  direction  of 
the  clergy  the  National  schools, -all  those  at  least  which  exist  in  the  provinces,  where  tho  Protestants  are  an 
imperceptible  mmority.  Such  a result  avill  be  regarded  as  certain  by  all  those  who,  reiving  on  the  lessons  of 
^toiy,  reflect  on  the  tendencies  of  religious  parties  when  they  have  all  the  political  power  in  their  own  hands. 
iSow  this  would  be  apreaJ  misfortune  to  the  country,  an  obstacle  to  the  progi-ess  of  instruction.’’* 

^ gentlemen,  to  draw  attention  to  the  second  leadmg  feature  of  the  Iiish 

school  system,  mder  the  twofold  head  of  the  dependcnco  of  the  school  for  its  mainteiiauce  on  the  Boai-d,  and  of  Bsix^u  ora,.,- 
important,  first  of  all,  to  notice  the  cii-ciunstances  that  affect  the  establishment  Rnrour. 
of  National  schools  and  more  especially  those  of  a non-vosted  description,  wliich  almost  exclusively  prevail  in  R Mamtcniouv 
my  distiicb.  I will  therefore  hriefly  explain  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  patron  and  to  the  Board  succes- 
Sively,  _ by  tlic  Board. 

43.  Iimmiiol,  m too  bulk  of  lie  po,mkUon  eoqeiets  of  Eoman  Cetbolioe,  it  folk™  that,  eepodallv  in  tlio  oi  SrSta”' 
total  ctetriota  (wboro  thoro  aro  froqnontly  no  Protestants  at  aU),  too  priest  k tho  only  poeeihle  looll  ropre.  "ath,ps,„  „. 
sentatno,  anti  tl.orofore  tho  patron  of  tho  school.  Aninratcd  aa  ho  k svith  the  professknal  seal  to  ooifor 
substantial  henohts  on  Ins  flock,  ho  is  fully  aware  that  he  cannot  do  so  in  a moin  acceptable  form  than  by  tho 
provision  of  a good  and  easily  .aocossihk  aohooh  It  becomes  Ida  object  to  adopt  a nieasiive  which  will  onablo 
Mm  to  retain  flio  maximiiiii  of  personal  control  at  tho  minimmn  ot  pocimiaiy  risk.  Ho  accoiffinoly  aeciiras  tt 
this  ohjoet  by  iiiaugiitaling  .at  iiist  himd  a school  ot  hi.  own  (..omxosld),  mid’^ then  by  ooimo otS^iAS ™:  SESCt" 

hoadon  - Trill?  “ Fn^,lm,dU,  P«»rr,”by  the  late  Count  Caroari  Traasklod  hy  IT.  B.  Ilodgsoa,  ana.  '""“'f  ' 
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anti  how  the 
Board  deals 
with  it, 


which  is  a dead 
letter,  in  regard 

hutions. 


Limerick  and 
aaro  con- 
trasted with 
Devon  and 
Somerset. 


Boat'd.  Tlicucofortli  liis  pecuniary  responsibili'ties  are,  as  I sliall  presently  show,  virtually  at  an  end,  while 
Lis  right  of  control  remains  intact. 

44.  In  regard  to  the  Board,  endowed  as  it  is  with  imperial  authority,  and  intnisted  with  the  grave  duties 
attending  the  ailministration  of  public  funds,  it  is,  of  course,  legitimately  entitled  to  specify  and  determine  the 
conditions  on  wliich  grants  are  contingent.  For  example,  it  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  the  principle  of  requiring  an 
equivalent  proportioned  to  its  own  grants  to  be  locally  raised,  or  that  of  dispensing  the  public  moneys  with  regard 
to  the  preliminary,  but  not  the  continued,  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  The  Board’s  plan  is  in  principle  the 
former,  m practice  the  latter ; and  as  this  involves  a departure  from  tlie  original  scliome,  tho  point  is  deserving 
of  record. 

45.  Satisfied — and  as  I sometimes  thought  too  eirsily  satisfied — with  the  ])roliminary  conditions,  the  Board 
confines  its  gi'ants  (oxclusivo  of  a first  supply  of  books,  itc.)  to  the  teacliing  staff ; and  these  payments  are  declared 
to  be  dependent  “on  some  local  provision  being  made  in  aid  of  the  ■teacher's  salary,  rir  addition  to  the  school 
fees”  (Rrries : part  iii,  3,  oaid  rd.  2.)  But  of  the  92  National  schools  visited  by  me,  and  continuing  irr  receipt 
of  annual  grants,  the  accounts  of  no  less  than  77  exliibit  iro  local  contributions  -whatsoever.  The  remainder 
stands  as  follows — 5 eirdowed,  total  amouirt  £85  : 10  aided  by  the  r’oluutary  contributions  of  only  three  inclm- 
drials,  total  amount  £45. 

46.  In  point  of  fact,  the  “ rule  ” of  the  Board  has  become  so  signally  inoperative  that  tire  distribution  of  the 
public  money  is  unaccompanied  by  tire  faintest  allusion  to  local  effor-t.  Apart  from  the  general  demoralizing 
effect  of  a fictitious  obligatioir,  the  material  loss  aceming  to  the  profession  itself  from  so  wholesale  a subver'sion 
of  an  aclmir-able  safegrrard  is  seriously  to  be  deprecated.  Whetlrer  or  not  the  extension  of  the  system  depended 
on  the  larle  becoming  obsolete,  tire  practical  result  is,  that  the  scholastic  profession  has  been  thereby  placed  in  an. 
anomalorrs,  undignified,  and  socially  degraded  attitude  towards  the  community  at  large. 

47.  The  following  table  exhibits  details  of  tire  schools  under  review,  contrasted  with  tlrose  of  an  English  group 
selected  at  r-iindom  from  a por-tion  of  my  former  district,  a region  presenting  industrial  phases  as  nearly  as  irossible 
correspondiug  to  tlrose  of  Limerick  and  Clare — namely,  Devon  and  Somer-set ; — 


92  Soliools  of  Limerick  ami  Clare. 

Average  Attendance 

Local  Subscriptions 

School-fees, 

Government  Grants 

Incomes  of  Teachers,  (Board  Grants 
and  School-fees,)  .... 


£3,501  8 10  1 


92  Schools  of  Devon 
Avciugo  .Attendance,  . 
Local  Siihscriptions, 
School-fees, 

Govcrnaieut  Grants. 
Incomes  of  Teadiers,  . 


£3,50-2  15  10 
£2,513  17  7} 
£3, .546  14  4 
£7,028  17  3f 


Presumed  rM- 

1.  Permissive- 
ness of  tho  rule. 


2.  Indifference' 
o.f  manager.', 

3.  Apathy  of 
upper  class, 

countable, 


unle.'s  oil  tiie 
ground  of 
ignorance ; 


the  prevalence 
uf  which  is  so 


as  almost  to 
exceed  tho 

belief. 


Examples. 


48.  This  remarkable  discrejiancy  between  the  volrrntary  exertions  of  trvo  cla.sses  of  people,  possessing  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  rneims,  anil  actuated  by  an  equal  desire  to  obtain  a kindred  object,  appeai-s  to  call  for  some 
explanation,  however  conjectural  it  may  be.  The  causes,  so  far  as  I was  enabled  to  judge  are : — 

1.  The  mere  permissiveness  of  the  Board’s  rrde,  inasmuch  as  the  Comtnittec  of  Council’s  provisional  and  an 
post  facto  requirement  has  brought  about  a very  different  result  in  regai-d  to  the  maintenance  or  development  of 
voluntary  cflbrt  in  England. 

2.  The  iiiditference  or  inactivity  of  school  patrons,  ,a.s  this  is  everywhere  evinced  by  their  disregaral  of  even  the 
indispensaljle  desiderata  of  insti-uctiou.  For  example,  maps  are  allowed  to  rot  on  the  walls  and  apparatus  to  fall 
into  decay,  unless  renewed  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher  or  the  pupils. 

3.  The  blindnes?  of  the  upper  classes  to  the  ob-vious  need  of  help  which  a distinctly  auxiliary  system  demands, 
and  the  deep-rooted  belief  pervading  higli  and  low  that  “ the  Government  ” is  bound  to  do  everything. 

49.  In  regard  to  the  last-mentioned  explanation,  it  is  difficult  to  recoacOe  the  pecuniaiw  remissuess  of  the 
upper  class,  or,  indeed,  of  tlie  educated  laity  in  general,  -with  the  favourable  view  they,  as  a whole,  eutci-tain 
of  popular  education  and  of  National  schools  in  2>articular.  Tliese  they  regard  with  that  degi-ee  of  entlniasiasm 
which  is  ordinarily  inspired  by  the  contemplation  of  an  institution  of  home  gix)wtli ; but  they,  at  the  same  time, 
too  lightly  forget  the  fact  that  the  system  is  a supijlementary  one  like  that  of  England  ; for,  unlike  the  latter, 
it  is  supplementary  to  'nothing  ! They  point  triumphantly  to  the  National  school  as  to  a national  bulwark  and 
tower  of  strength,  reared  by  theii-  own  craft,  throwing  into  the  shade  every  system  elsewhere  established,  but 
their  pei-sonal  intei-est  even  ui  the  scliool  of  their  neighbourliood  has  not  sufficient  intensity  to  carey  them  over 
the  threshold  of  the  door.  However  strongly  tlieir  ])reverbial  freehandedness  may  be  manifested  in  connexion 
vnth  other  objects,  I i-egi-et  to  say  that  the  poverty  of  local  resources  under  which  their  highly  prized  National 
schools  and  teacliers  are  ^jermitted  to  languish,  seems  to  be  strongly  at  variance  with  this  well-known  national 
characteristic. 

50.  The  only  jJausible  excuse  I can  devise,  by  way  of  extenuating  the  above  unwilling  reproach  is,  that  the 
more  opulent  classes  are  j^ossibly  ignorant  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case ; and  I confess  that  the  interest  of 
the  corresponding  grade  of  society  in  England  require.s  to  be  constantly  aroused  to  the  exigencies  of  a partially 
voluntary  system.  In  regard  to  the  latter,  a cminb  of  comfort  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  in  the  most  secludeil 
hamlet  the  formation  of  a school  committee  is  nearly  always  practicable,  and,  whether  individually  or  by  dtej)uty, 
the  financial  duties  are  duly  and,  on  the  whole,  efiieiontly  executed  ; but  in  the  west  of  Ireland  school  committees 
are  as  yet  unheard  of,  and  the  patron  has  other  work  on  hand  than  to  beg  for  subscriptions,  which  the  Board 
has  substantially  iironounced  siipei-fiuous.  Nevertheless,  I have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  gladly 
accept  the  services  of  a lay  volunteer,  were  such  to  he  found,  willing,  as  he  would  require  to  ho,  to  iici-form  the 
task,  ■not  perfunctorOy  or  hy  fits  and  starts,  but  resolutely  and  systematically. 

61.  Not  to  mention  the  duties  which  those  “ wliom  God  liath  in-ospored”  owe  to  their  poorer  brethren,  I have 
simply  to  express  my  surprise  that,  in  so  enlightened  a section  of  the  realm,  the  so-called  superior  class  should 
li'ive  refrained  from  making  a spontaneous  effort  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  education  system,  and  thus  to 
comprehend  the  aid  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  When,  for  example,  I had  occasion  to  doprccaic  the  existence 
uf  essentially  local  deficiencies,  I was,  at  first,  misled  by  the  cordiality  with  wliich  my  strictures  -were  accejited. 
But  no  sooner  was  it  perceived  that  my  drift  was  to  show  how  the  existing  state  of  aiFaii-s  reflected  personal 
discredit,  than  my  Irish  friends  essayed  to  rebut  my  statements  of  matters  of  fact  witli  allegations  so  unfounded, 
01-  to  explain  them  away  by  palliations  so  iirelovant,  that  I became  at  length  convinced  of  tho  futUity  of  reasoning 
with  them  on  the  subject.  I have  to  express  a hope  that  their  self-complacent  supineness  will,  in  time,  give 
place  to  juster  and  more  comprehensive  ideas  or  lines  of  action  than  the  following  characteristic  illustrations  may 
sorve  to  exemplify : — 

(a)  A highly  educated  landed  proprietor  (Protestant)  was,  after  sufficient  explanation,  so  powerless  to  conceive 

* Tlic  schools  -were  selected  with  the  view  of  striking  a corresponding  average  with  the  Irish  schools, 
t 01  Dwelling-houses  (rated  at  £10  rental  each)  must  also  be  allowed  for. 
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the  purpose  of  mj  inquiries  that  he  confined  himself  to  repeatedly  ui'ging  the  foilo^ving  point,  “that  the  spdlinq 
Eoyal  C(OTraissio^^°'^^  National  school  adjoining  liis  property  demanded  the  special  attention  of  the 

{b)  An  mtelligent  and  successful  city  merchant  (Catholic)  argued  long  and  strenuously  to  pro7e  that  the  : 
absence  of  Roman  Ca-tho  ic  pupils  from  the  Limerick  Model  School  (already  referred  to)  was  a shame  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Oii  pointing  out  to  him  that  Catholics  were  deteired  from  entering  that  school  by  their 
own  clergy,  I was  assured  that  I had  used  the  best  argument  in  his  favour ; “ for  it  was  elearly  the  business  of  the 
S’XTr*'  ’"anted,”  namely,  to  deHver  the  conti-ol  of  a vested  Board  school  into  the 

liands  of  a special  body,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otliers  ! 

(c)  Out  of  fifty  of  the  cii-cular  list  of  questions  which  I distributed,  according  to  instructions,  among  the  Site  1 
of  the  cbstrict,  only  two  have  been  returaed  (and  these  by  pei-sonal  friends).  Being  particularly  anxious  to 
WnV?  certain  dignitary  of  the  Chiu-ch,  I called  for  the  cii-cuIar  five  weeks  after  delivery.  He 

on“him!"  fwrtliei  delay,  desirmg  me  then  to  repeat  my  request  and  to  be  sm-e  to  “put  a little  pressiu-e 

cultivated  city  of  Limerick  it  was  not  my  good-foitune  to  meet  mth  a single  instance  of  a I 
ladies  associated  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  the  educational  or  social  interests 
of  ^10  classes.  In  a central  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  city,  my  attention  was  directed  to  a rickety 

and  unsightly  tenement,  beaimg  the  legend  “ Night  School.”  This  I found  frequented  by  mechanics,  who  were 
their  pipes,  but  not  a whit  the  less  eager  to  receive  such  instraction  as  any  stray  philan- 
t iropist  m^ht  feel  disposed  to  imi.art  The  meagrely  furnished  rooms  were,  however,  adorned  with  a “ librarj-,” 
the  contents  of  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  damp  the  ardour  of  the  most  enthusiastic  votary  of  knowledge. 

(e)_  The  ejfete  condition  of  the  five  Church  schools,  hereafter  to  be  desciibed,  is  at  least  suggestive^  of  the  I 
pleasm^  hyjio^esis  that  even  sectarian  nvalry  has  no  existence  in  Limerick.  Tlie  only  C/Mire/t  school,  worthy 
of  the  name,  is  a ragged  school  in  connexion  ^vith  a fionrishiiig  volunfar>j  aiureh  of  England  ! In  short  the 

Roman  Cathohccommimities  have  alone  redeemed  the  city,  and  that  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  from  the 

reproach  of  bemg  a hotbed  of  vice  and  ignorance. 

(/)  Lastly,  the  poverty  of  the  National  teachers,  and  above  all,  the  heart-rending  necessities  of  the  “ Hed-e  ” E 
schoolmaster,  refen-ed  to  in  the  sequel,  would  not  have  remained  so  long  unheard  of,  or  unsatisfied  in  any  other 
country  with  whicii  I am  acquainted.  -o  , uci 

52.  These,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  are  a few  samples  of  the  numerous  evidences  that  force  themselves  upon 
me,  of  the  prevalence  among  the  well-to-do,  superior  stratum  of  society  of  a spirit  of  apathy  and  inactivity  such 
ns  I ventm-o  to  toy  „ elsewhere  mp.mlleled,  »n<l  ngeiest  which  I respeetfiJly  submit  nij  scheme  css^iEjly 
dependent  on  voluntary  help,  is  long  destined  to  contend  in  vain.  ^ 


53.  The  only  remaining  local  resoui-ces  compiise  endowments  and  school-fees.  In  regard  to  the  former,  tlie 
foregomg  remarks  on  the  clmrartenstics  of  that  class  from  which,  elsewhere,  bequests  commonly  spring  sufficiently 
inclirate  that  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  so  fai-  as  National  schools  are  concerned,  they  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
— therefore,  to  dovote  my  remaining  space  to  that  most  wholesome  of  all  education  resources 

55.  A glance  at  the  three  columns  in  my  tabular  view  (Appen.lix  A),  hca.-led  Average  Attendance,  Fees,  will 
convey  the  requisite  information  in  detail.  I will  here  coutiust  the  averages  of  tlie  respective  gi-oups  of  Iiish 

and  English  inspected  schools  formerly  alluded  to . SI*" 


92  Irish  School.'.  . 
92  English  Schools, 


.\vernge  Attendant  e.  Fe«s. 

£ s.  d. 
7,762  1,052  5 0 

7,764  2,513  17  7J- 


Kemniiiing  re- 
sources limited 
to  School  fees, 


wliicli  contrast 
unfavourably 
with  those  of 
Etijjlaiid. 


56  Finally,  while  m the  foimer  case  considerably  above  one  half  arc  free  scliolai-s,  in  the  latter  there  are  The  c.iuses  are 
hardly  any ; and  where  they  do  exist,  they  ai-e  generally  jiaid  for  bv  iiliilanthropic  persons.  What  are  the  impecuni- 
^uses  of  this  difference?  Persons  imbued  with  the  notion  that  the  lower  classes  of  the  lural  population  of 
L'eland  are  steeped  in  squalid  poverty,  will,  doubtless,  be  disposed  to  ascribe  the  meagrenesa  of  the  school  fund  to 
teat  cause.  But,  fii-st,  it  is  freely  acknowledged  by  experienced  persons  that  the  insigmincant  item  of  expen- 
diture of  a penny  or  two  pence  per  week  is  not  the  real  obstacle  in  the  wav  to  attendance.  The  grounds  of 
detention  from  school  arc  sometimes  indifference,  but  most  commonly  the  advantage  acciuing  from  children’s 
earnings  or  home  work,  and  as  the  ear^gs  of  the  older  chikh-au  may  amoimt,  say  to  half  a crown  per  week 
R may  easily  be  understood  that  this  is  a consideration  of  no  little  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a poor  family 
Secondly,  the  peasantry  of  Clare  and  Limerick  being,  as  I fidly  ascertained,  better  off  than  that  of  Devon  and 
Somerset,  poverty  is  scarcely  admissible  as  tlie  cause  of  the  former’s  shortcomings. 

ot.  The  alleged  want  of  ajjpreciation  of  education  is  an  equally  feasible,  but,  in  ray  opinion,  an  equally  nor  wont  of 
untenable  explanation.  F or,  bearing  in  mind  teat  tee  jirofit  derivable  from  juvenile  labour  is  tee  grand  obstacle  ‘’I’ln’eoiatiou  cf 
in  the  way  of  attendance  at  school,  the  veiy  fact  that  free  scholai-s  exist  at  all  fairly  preves  the  willingness  of 
p^cuts  to  forego,  to  a considerable  extent,  a material  addition  to  their  own  means,  for  the  sake  of  tlie  ulterior 
advantage  of  their  offsjiring.  The  additional  fact  teat  a large  majority  of  the  free  scholars  are  of  the  poorer  type 
obviously  strengthens  an  opinion  which  I have  otlicr  more  general  greimds  for  holding. 

58.  But  the  no  less  well  ascertained  facts  that  a fair  ])roportion  of  the  free  scholara  belongs  to  the  well-to-do  but  «-becr  par- 
section  of  the  farming  class,  and  that  the  parents  of  those  who  pay  fees  (ranging  from  one  to  five  shillings  per 
quarte^  do  so  iiTpgidarly  and  gindgingly,  point,  with  most  unsatisfactory  definiteness  to  the  radical  causes  : 

(a)  The  en^uoous  notion  which  apjieara  to  have  quickly  penetrated  from  the  iqiper  to  the  lower  class,  that 

tlie  “ National  ” arc  absolutely  “ Government " schools,  and  the  unfailing  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  imperial  shallow  iwo- 
teeasnry.  Hodge  schoolmastcra  (where  they  happen  not  to  have  been  extinguished  bv  tec  establishment  of  a 
National  school)  made  no  complaint  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  their  fees  (one  penny  to  three  pence  weekly) 
from  the  vciy  poorest ; and  in  several  National  schools  where  the  free  scholai's  w-ere  iiisignificantly  few,  tee 
explanation  given  was  that  they  had  but  lately  supplanted  the  hedge  school,  and  the  parents  had  therefore  not 
yet  lost  the  habit  of  paying  tbere  acquired. 

(b)  The  existence  i/i  tounts  of  rival  institutions,  such  as  the  Chi-istian  Brothers’  schools— a cardinal  principle  OUier  Anriiiar,- 
of  which  is  gratuitous  education. 

(c)  The  jnivilege  exercised  by  the  patron  of  recommending  cases  for  free  admission  to  the  school,  often  without 
the  desirable  degree  of  discrimination. 

W)  A wont  of  system  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  in  the  mode  of  exacting  his  legitimate  dues. 

(c)  A moral  deficienc)',  on  the  pai-t  of  parents,  of  that  commendable  pride  in  paving  “ for  what  teoy  get  ” 
which  is  chai'actcristic  of  the  industrious  poor  of  England.  ' ° ’ 
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59.  On  the  last-mentioned  head  I beg  to  offer  a few  remarks — first,  as  to  the  fact ; next,  as  to  its  cause : 

60.  The  reluctance  evinced  bj  even  well-to-do  peojfie  to  jiay  the  small  school-fee  is  everywhere  notorious  and  > 
the  testimony  of  teachers,  who  aa-e  for  the  juost  part  intimately  acquainted  %vith  the  cii-cuinstances  of  the  parents, 
is  on  this  point  uniform.  Frequent  instances  were  related  to  me  of  parents  threatening  to  -withdraw  thoii- 
ohildi-eu  from  the  school  should  the  customary  fee  be  asked  for  a second  time ; and  even  of  capitalist  fanners  and 
others  enjoying  a satisfactory  competency  from  freeholds  and  other\viso,  who  sometimes  viewed  the  fee  as  an 
extortion,  sometimes  absolutely  refused  to  pay  it,  justifying  their  refusal  to  the  calmly  protesting  teacher  by  the  • 
ever-recun-ing  refei-ence  to  the  “Government,  that  is  rich  enough  to  pay  them  and  him.”  In  various  parts  of 
Bnghmd,  on  the  other  hand,  I have  met  with  numerous  instirnces  of  poor  persons  who,  ratliev  than  feel  their, 
indebtedness  to  the  public,  struggled  to  pay  tire  school-fee,  and  who,  if  they  were  made  aware  that  their  payments 
were  far  from  covering  the  actual  cost,  would,  I am  confident,  strain  every  effort  to  meet  any  specified  demand. 
The  agricultural  poor  of  either  country  cannot  of  course  be  expected  to  make  peamiary  sacrifices  amid  the 
hardships  rvith  which  they  have  to  struggle ; hut  oven  that  class  in  England,  to  a fair-  extent,  considers  an 
exception  in  its  favour — hr  the  absence  of  corrupting  hifluences,  and  where  the  school-fee  is  the  generally  received 
rule — as  a pei-sonal  stigma  akhi  to  tliat  of  pauperism.  The  lower  classes  of  the  Irish,  on  tire  other  hand  show 
a pliant  disposition  not  only  to  shirk  payments  altogether,  but  also  to  accept  gratuitous  benefits  without  com])imc- 
tion  ; and  even  some  of  those  who  are  tolerably  well  off  have  been  lorown  to  feign  distress  for  the  sake  of  seem-iug 
a share  of  any  charity  within  their  reach. 

61.  I have  ventured  to  lay  exceptional  stress  on  the  deficiency  of  tho  school-fees  in  my  district,  because  of  its 
intrinsic  importance — not  so  much  in  a financial  point  of  view,  as  in  its  bearing  on  tlie  development  of  the 
character  of  the  people  under  any  scheme  of  popular-  education.  The  kaMt  o/2ia^/in</  (even  say,  a halfpenny 
per  week ),  would  tend  to  foster  the  germs  of  that  species  of  moral  pride  in  which  I found  the  people  of  tho  west 
of  D-eland  lamentably  deficient.  Not  only  are  the  poor  systematically  demoralized  by  a wide-spread  practice  of 
promiscuous  alius-giviug,  but  tlie  entire  industrial  class  is  impreguated  witli  an  unwholesoino  trust  in  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  every  description.  And,  so  far  fi-om  attempting  to  counteract  by  means  of  counsel  or  the 
encouragement  of  sclf-suppoi-trug  organizations  this  baneful  result  of  an  epoch  of  genuine  distr-ess  lon»  since 
extinct,  the  upper  section  of  the  population  is  imbued  with  an  indiscriminating  sentiment  of  wholesale  “ charity,” 
that  ser-ves  orJy  to  perpetuate  the  evil.  To  this  even  the  teacher-s,  poor  as  they  themselves  are,  form  no  excep- 
tion : inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  those  I conversed  with  on  the  subject  appeared  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
question  of  the  school-fee  in  tire  light  in  -which  I have  above  endeavoured  to  place  it.  They  prefer  to  forc'-'o  the 
personal  advantage  offees  to  hazar-ding  the  cruel  charge  of  “extortion,”  and,  swayedhypur-ely  imaginary  scrniples, 
are,  even  in  the  most  wan-antable  circumstances  unaccustomed  to  strain  their  efl'orts  to  exact  dues  that  are  else- 
where cheerfully  paid. 

62.  Utterly  hopeless  as  I confess  myself  to  be  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  local  contiibutions  being  raised 

in  aid  of  tbe  school  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of  rating,  1 do  not  altogether  despair  of  the  school-fee 
becoming  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  if  judiciously  stimulated  and  popularly  acknowledged.  Its  practi- 
cability appeai-s  to  be  sufficiently  j>roved  by  a few  examples  of  tolerable  success  on  the  part  of  good  and  energetic 
teachei-s,  who  have  the  common  sense  to  regard  their  toil  as  being  worthy  of  a direct  reward  : 


KilraaHock,  Boys'  and  Girls’  N.  S., 
Ardpatrick,  .... 

Glenroe, 

Mahoon.-ighmore,  Mixed  N.  S.,  . 


Average  Attendance.  Fees. 

£ s.  d. 

. 279  51  7 9 

145  59  0 0 

139  40  0 0 

149  23  0 0 


Free  Scliolors. 

141* 

48 

35 

lot 


63.  I have  mercly  'to  remark  in  concluding  tliis  division  of  my  subject,  that  eveiy  teacher  readily  avowed,  what 
is  coiTohorated  by  universal  experience,  that  the  attendance  and  pj-ogrees  of  the  paying  pupils  bore  a close 
correspondence  to  the  amount  of  the  fees  actually  paid. 


64.  I now  pi-oceed  to  consider  the  relations  of  the  teacher  to  the  patron  and  to  the  Board. 

65.  The  patron’s  power  over  the  teacher  is  rendered  absolute  by  the  customary  form  of  engagement  which  is 
terminable  -without  notice ; or,  in  other  words,  the  teacher  is  liable  to  he  dismissed  at  any  moment,  and  -without 
explanation  of  the  cause.  Now,  the  Irish  mode  of  land  tenure  (so  loudly  condemned,  and  by  none  more  strongly 
than  the  class  constituting  school  patrons),  presents  a favourable  contrast  to  the  teachers’  teuui-e  of  office  ; for 
whilst  the  one  presupposes  a six  months’  notice,  the  other  is  simple  tenancy  at  tviil.  Moreover,  tho  former  is 
additionally  protected  by  the  force  of  a tvidely-expanding  public  opinion ; the  latter  from  tlie  mere  fact  of  isolation, 
and  the  natural  disposition  of  the  public  to  stand  aloof  from  disputes  in  which  the  patron  is  embroiled,  neces- 
sarily precludes  the  existence  of  any  local  safeguard  to  the  individual  interest  of  the  scholastic  profession.  Conse- 
quently, all  the  arguments  commonly  adduced  against  the  one  form  of  tenure  apply  with  increased  force  to  the 
other.  I refrain  from  any  attempt  to  explain  the  partiality  of  the  ]>ati-ons  for  a species  of  contract  of  wliich, 
when  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  agricultural  population  at  large,  they  profess  the  utmost  abhorrence.  I have 
simply  to  report  that  the  general  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure  of  office,  galls  and  frets  the  pi-ofcssion  to 
an  incalculable  extent,  and  that  the  mildest  modification — securing  to  them  even  the  rights  and  pri-vilegos 
enjoyed  by  domestic  servants  would  be  hailed  with  gratitude. 

GG.  The  existing  form  of  engagement,  terminable  as  it  is  at  a moment’s  notice,  is  objectional  on  two  grounds — 
the  first  general,  the  second  special.  These  I shall  specify  and  illustrate  in  their  order. 

67.  The  general  ground  is  tlie  constant  state  of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  that  they  may  be 
suddenly  turned  adrift  on  the  world  -with  blemished  reputations,  and  consequent  hopelessness  of  earning  the 
barest  means  of  livelihood.  For  -they  are  fully  aware  that  then-  dismissal  by  one  patron  will  be  held  to  bo  a 
strong  ground  for  theii-  rejection  by  another. 

68.  If,  as  is  fortunately  the  rule,  school  patrons  seldom  stretch  their  autlioiity  to  tho  utmost  limits,  or  even, 
as  is  frequently  the  case,  evince  a spirit  of  coi-dial  appreciation  and  co-operation  with  teachers,  the  fact  remains 
that,  they  cairy  in  their  hands  the  doom  of  individuals  composing  a profession  that  rests  its  authority  on  dignity 
and  independence.  Is  there  any  conceivable  justification  for  tho  fact  that  tlie  Irish  teacher  is  at  a disadvantage, 
when  compared  -with  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  or  even  with  a domestic  drudge  1 Encouraged  in  his  youth,  as  a 

* ilie  disproportion  between  respective  numbers  for  the  boys’  and  girls’  schools— 35  in  the  former  and  IOC  in  the  latter — 
is  accounted  for  by  cause  (el)  above  mentioned. 

■t  The  master  of  this  school  has,  with  characteristic  energy,  bestowed  special  attention  on  this  as  on  every  department 
of  his  worli.  N.B. — Tlie  school  being  amixed  one  presents  the  maximum  of  difficulty. 
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monitor,  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  at  a time  when  reflection  is  crude,  and  the  judicious  choice  of  a inasmuch  as  it 

‘1»  ol™  ot  success  in  snj  cni.attt. 

oHier  aiihero  of  nctmty.  Insteml  of  berng  incmntered  isitli  material  obstructions  and  restrictions,  bo  clearly 
merits  an  altogrthor  osooptional  method  of  treatment,  ^Mcli  ivill  enable  him  to  enjoy  a fair  nrenortioa  of 
Th  Z b ““  F".‘Ms  the  first  essential  is,  I need  hardly  say,  assured  means  It  if^i^  a.l 

™t™  Jl  1*  Z'  " Jemed  The  inevitable  effect  is,  that  ho  is  oonatramed  to  demean  himself  toivards  liia 
pation  with  obseqnioiisness,  and  to  submit  to  conditions  at  once  intolerable  and  hiimihating.  Tor  example  none 
efiiZnf  renaiV  ^ b™  “ “ °'  toop^tho  school  pr'omieos  in 

1 r,  ““  °p*‘“  “ “"Oil  rent  or  resign.  The  shape  this  exaction  is  capable 

of  hsSSumiiig  IS  illuatra.ted  by  tlic  following  case  r 

naid  aZZf  M ''“'=■‘1  ““rding  to  rumour,  Exambla 

Ttod  rfZd  tfZZolte?  f f!”a““n  to  a total  of  JSSr,  composed  of  his  Government 

stipend  ot  ±34,  and  sohool-feos  of  £1 3 On  piittmg  the  pnestion  categorically  to  the  master  I was  Bnrorised  and 

pleased  to  find  tliat  I had  been  mismformed.  Presently,  however,  he  admitted  that  ho  paid  £i  per  mnnm  tor 

SteZamf  iooZZto  tlfeiZriZ^^^  consisted  of  what  had  formerly  been  a singh-.tallecl  sl.ble-door, 

wfZ  ”™S  " ‘“to  Ofgtof'  condition,  and  not  m any  sense  fitted  up  or  decently  adapted  as  a humai; 
home.  A farmer  snbseguently  told  me  that  " 15s.  wm,  a fair  rental,  but  thit  7i<  wonld  give  io  mote  thZsT 
Zblo”  !5  ‘”®®b  f iSP  i-oprescnted  the  valuation  of  the  entire  premises,  including  school' 

^blo  and  coach-house  used  by  the  patron,  and  the  aforesaid  “dwelling.”  Here  atisi  the  question— Ln,  did 
«c  maslsr  sjmrocaie  f Per  the  snnplo  reason  that  he  was  afraid  ot  losing  Ms  situation  by  a betrayal  of  hit 
private  arrangement  vvith  the  patron.  The  sane  natural  apprehension-amounting,  indeed,  to  a moral  lowatdire 

‘0““re  of  non-vested  schools  ; and 

revealed  aZth'tZTrtot^r^Zl’dVZI^^^^^^ 

70.  Liability  to  abuse  constitutes  a special  reason  against  the  existing  form  ot  tenure,  and,  rare  m cases  ot  2na  Soedallv 

liaijility  to 

J/rs.  Lynch,  late  Bead  Mistress,  National  School,  Kilhee. 

71.  Mrs.  Lynch  had  been  teacher  of  the  above  school  for  about  fifteen  years  She  had  achipv,^d  o Ititri,  i.  i r 

. topntation,  attracted  a largo  attenda^nce,  md  earned  the  repeated  onconrinms  ot  the  Gov^Zi  Sote  " 

72.  It  appea,rs  that  Miss  M‘Cowan,  one  of  the  mordtresses,  took  a fancy  to  a particular  fashion  of 

and  aiTanging  her  hair ; this  excited  either  the  appreciation  or  curiosity  of  Miss  Devine  assistant  -nri  ° 

dunng  the  usual  interval  of  work,  on  a certam  fatal  day,  proceeded  to  practise  an  imitafton  of  Miss  M'Cowan’s 
coiffure  on  the  tresses  of  one  or  two  of  the  elder  scholars.  Instead  of  feeiinff  flatterpd  >iv  ert  r +•  - i j 

mark  of  her  ^^U^nor’s  approval  Miss  M-Cowan  appears  to  have  viewed  the  infraction  of  cJjyri.rhtl“  w'Sof 
caste,  for  she  forthwith  repoi-ted  the  insult  to  her  father,  who  happened  to  eniov  the  ^ ^ * 

73.  Mr.  M'Cowan  represented  the  grievance  to  Father  Breen^S  sdidffie 

He  at  once  proceeded  to  the  school  and  expostulated  with  Mra  Cob  iSTnow  intervention 

affair ; she  appeal's  to  have  protested  against  any  implication  or  responsibilitv  in  a matter  +W 
entitled  to  be  chmsed  with  the  innocent  doings  of  he^-  snbordimites  out  of  sohool-houre , end  here  th’e'ftp'nte  S' 
hnvo  come  to  n timely  end  deserved  end,  hud  not  a fresh  source  ot  perplexity  arisen.  ^ 

' ■‘t  “to  M'Cowan,  ex-coastgnanlaniim  and  plaintiff  in  the  case,  committed,  at  tMs  stage  ot  the  nroceedinys  a 
breach  of  the  otiqnott.  commonly  expected  of  clients.  He  supplemented  Hather  a.en's  ad,raey  Zf’of 

75.  At  this  crifal  point  Mr  Lynch,  invalided  ex-eonstoblc,  and  husband  of  the  defendant,  natinallv  comes 
upon  the  scene.  He,  os  a deliberate  man,  ihstastefiil  of  verbose  or  other  wiangling,  confides  his  carL  to  an 

^poloZZriZZ  liSZ:"^'aTLZ  “'Co'toto  totoaotation  and 

•b  Zi'  “Z™  on  receipt  of  the  cogent  missive,  delivers  it  to  Father  Breen,  who  immediately  renairs  to 
the  imtortunato  victim,  Mrs.  Ljmoh  and,  after  the  usual  kind  ot  altereation,  dismiss^  her  on  the  spot 
words  she,  who  had  no  profcB.ional  oonomm  with  the  ontiro  transaction,  is  discharged  from  a school  thZ  had 
Virtually  been  created  by  her  individual  efforts.  ^ scnooi  xnat  naa 

77  Her  feelings  wore  so  ovorwreiight  by  flie  poisonal  annoyance  attending  the  various  oitoonistances  ot  the 
oase  that  she  was  seized  with  a paralytic  stroke,  from  which  she  is  now  barely  convalescent  Prg.ntitr  i,  ? 
hoS‘tr°‘°fZ*'’?  hy  the  public  other  neighhoimhood,  she  Im  received  no  snbstanM  hdp,  L,  nZ  t£t 
health  is  shattered,  her  hopes  of  prociu-mg  another  school  ai-e  faint  in  the  extreme  ^ 

78.  Other  cases  of  simOar  liardship  came  within  my  knowledge.  Of  these  I neerl  sJmnlTy  ..i?.,,!,.  + ■ .. 

which  the  schoolmaster  is  his  way  to  his  school,  and  aSdStally  in  We'd 

that  his  place  liad  been  supplied  by  another.  He  was,  so  fai-  as  I could  ind"'e  and  learn  fmny  Int,  7 ^ 

qiiMified  and  good  to.aohor,  and  tho  only  reason  that  eo.ild  be  irisigned  for  his°dismissal  was  his  lineal  to  rep'ito 

certam  windows  and  doors  damaged  lu  his  predecessor  s reimi.  His  nlaco  was  snnnli'n,i  ia,r  - w repair 

i?'quesUoS  offenceshaving  bee^ committed  iXle  inWge  ^rtWhoed 

79.  In  regard  to  the  Board,  the  teacher,  although  virtually  its  paid  functionary,  not  only  docs  not  cMov  ite  IT  u.i  ,■  , 

protection,  or  even  recogmton,  hut  is  exposed  to  flie  injurious  reaction  ot  certain  tegulatioiis  which  on  tout 

account  appcar  to  ine  tocall  tor  some  modification.  “The  Commissioners  do  not  correspond  with  tZhere  of 
National  schools  (Ru!^.  pt.  m.  s ix.  4 . In  other  words,  the  Board,  by  ayta!  of  its  oivn,  render,  itself  pZer  l"‘“ 
less  to  redress  the  ivrengs  or  piniish  the  delmqnonctes  ot  its  own  stafil  The  anparont  motive  is  fb.  re..,.!  j 7 7" 
proprietary  elahns  (in  the  case  otnomre^^^^  oomhi.ed  with  th.  ISS  ZZZZiSeiZnv  “tZ  ’ ' 

fereuce  with  the  relations  between  teacher  and  patron.  The  point  is,  I confess  sim-oundprl  w.vi, 
difficulties  whoh  arise  mainly  from  tho  partial  nature  ot  the  NaZnal  scheme,  and’ which  I should  iWtoZ°°‘' 
quite  unforeseen  by  its  fii-st  projcctore.  A non-vestod  school,  being  in  fact  private  nrooert  v conAw  .77  i' 
tho  right  ot  appointing,  and  tliorotore  that  of  dismissing  the  teacher,  and  aly  interferenooZiththis  liZ  ZZa 
appear  to  be  an  infringement  ot  law  or  custom.  On  tho  other  hand,  with  Z vicTZZZtov  noVs  t,  b 
such  as  I have  above  rocoi-dod,  the  Board  is  competent  to  administer  its  grants  in  accordant  with  the  iZto  Z f 
of  tho  commiiMly  at  largo,  and  of  tl.o  scholastic  profession  in  partieiilfr.  aZ  I Zd  harZfs!y^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  appeal,  so  streunoiisly  ui-gedby  tlie  teachers  as  a body,  would  go  far  towards  remedying  the  evils  complaiiierl 
of.  Sensitive  as  the  English  schoolmaster  is  ou  the  same  liead,  the  reasons  for  a corresponding  concession  by 
the  Committee  of  Cormeil  are  less  cogent ; for,  on  the  one  hand,  the  teacher  in  England,  is  not  a directly  paid 
functionary  of  the  State  ; and,  on  the  other,  he  is  protected  by  a strong  public  opinion,  and  the  personal  influence 
of  his  Inspector,  and  compaiatively  unrestricted  in  his  alternative  resoiu'ccs. 

SO.  If,  however,  the  Boai’d  is  powerless  to  aid  the  schoolmaster  directly,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  will 
at  least  refrain  from  interposing  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  more  especially  such  as  are  calculated  to  deteriorate 

■ the  present  staff  of  trained  or  classed  teachers,  if  not  to  extinguish  them  altogether.  In  this  light  I ventm-e  to 
regard  the  existing  provision  of  “ probationers,  ” by  means  of  which  tho  patron  is  enabled  to  supply  vacancies 
without  inconvenience  and  with  persons  of  unapproved  qualifications.  Such  substitutes — for  tho  most  part  grossly 
incompetent — are,  it  is  true,  required  to  submit  to  a literari/  examination  within  the  year  ; but  neither  does  this 
furnish  any  guarantee  of  capacity  to  teacli  or  to  conduct  a school,  nor  if  they  fail — having  inferentially  damaged 
the  school  meanwhile — is  the  pati-on  precluded  from  supplying  theii-  place  with  others  of  con-esponding  qualifi- 
cations. The  operation  of  this  permissive  rule,  by  paving  the  way  for  the  inroads  of  unqualified  men  on  the 
bond  fide  profession,  becomes  tantamount  to  a tampering  with  tho  market  supply,  and  produces  an  ovei-whelming 
amount  of  discontent  which  is,  of  course,  felt  with  peculiar  keenness  by  those  in  want  of  situations.  I may  hero 
mention  that  tbe  November  number  of  tho  Irish  Teachers’  Journal  contains  no  less  than  thirty-seven  advertise- 

■ ments  for  schook — the  applicants  being  almost  entirely  trained  or  “classed.”  While,  then,  a Normal  school 
ti-aining  as  formerly  noted,  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a sine  qua  non,  the  profession  as  a whole  is  freely  allowed  to 
be  contaminated  by  the  intrusion  of  quacks  and  imbeciles — to  the  serious  detriment  of  a qualified  and  super- 
abundant staff,  which  the  Board  itself  has  systematically  fostered,  and  formally  sanctioned. 

Dsficiency  of  81.  It  remains  for  me  to  indicate  the  mode  in  which  the  position  and  pro.spects  of  the  Irish  scliool-toacher  are 
local  eoiitrlbu-  affected  by  the  state  of  matters  which  I have  endeavoured  to  describe.  The  deficiency  of  local  contributions  and 
seats  ^protanto  school-fees  repi’escuts,  to  the  extent  of  that  deficiency,  a bond  fide  diminution  of  the  teacher’s  income, 
the  tether’s  ’ 82.  The  annual  grants  of  the  Board  take  the  form  of  personal  stipends,  payable  to  the  teaching  staff,  male  and 

loss : for  female,  in  ordinary  National  schools,  as  follow : — 

the  Board-  Jlales.  Females, 

grants  Head  Teachers,  . . £15-52  £14-42 

Assistants,  &c.,  . . 15-24  14-20 

Monitors,  ; . . 2-10  2-10* 

These  are  awarded  on  a graduated  scale  in  accordance  with  the  standing  and  qualifications  of  the  recipients,  and 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  rate  of  remuneration  is,  so  far  as  the  Board  is  concenied,  both  liberal  and  judicious. 
Bvit  the  position  of  the  head  teacher — whose  stipend  averages  £24  for  males  and  £20  for  females — is  altofretlicr 
were  meant  to  singular  and  exceptional.  The  grant  was  intended  merely  as  an  augmentation  to  salaries  to  be  provided  from 
Ds  supple-  local  resources,  which,  as  I have  already  explained,  amount  to  7u7/  so  that  tho  Board-grant  (plus  a triflino-  sum 

mentarp,  1-aised  in  school-fees)  constitutes  in  reality  the  entire  salary  of  the  teacher,  The  plain  result  is,  that  the  emolu- 

ments of  the  ofiice  are  at  least  oue-thii-d  lower  than  the  standard  originally  jnonouuced  by  the  Board  to  be 
reasonable  and  fairly  adequate.  Thus  (excluding  the  convent  and  model  schools),  taking  78  teachers  on  my  list, 
the  incomes  of — 

£ «.  d. 

20  average  21  10  2, 

40  „ 37  0 7, 

18  „ C2  7 2,  or  24  „ 

83.  Again  non-vested  schools  have  seldom  a dwelling  attached  to  them,  and  the  teacher  is  bui-dened  in  many 
instance  with  the  expense  of  executing  repairs,  or,  in  a general  way,  of  making  good  the  effects  of  tear  and  wear. 
When  this  peculiar  exaction  embraces,  as  it  not  imfreqiiently  does,  the  items  of  a poimd  to  thirty  shillings  for 
whitewashing  the  walls,  or  £5  to  £6  for  thatching  the  roof — a repair  wliich  is  rendered  all  the  more  costly 
from  being  naturally  postponed  to  tlie  last  moment — the  exaspemtion  of  the  teacher  become.s,  from  a hitman 
point  of  view,  perfectly  well-grounded.  Is  it  even  to  be  wondered  at  that,  under  such  circumstances,  numerous 
complaints  reached  my  ears  of  the  hardsliip  of  being  constrained  to  present  their  Easter  and  Christmas  offcrbgs 
to  their  clerical  patrons ; or  that  they  have  sometimes  occasion  to  feel  aggrieved  at  these  doubtless  necessary 
levies  being  primarily  deducted  by  the  patron  from  tho  Boai-d’s  quarterly  instillments  of  their  stipends  ? It  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  commodities  are  cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  England — a mistake  which  the  slightest 
refiection  on  the  equalization  of  market  prices  produced  by  the  re.ady  dispersion  of  goods  by  rail  or  steam-boats, 
will  at  once  rectify  j and  I may  also  add  that,  unless  the  teacher  chooses  to  live  in  a mud  hovel,  tlie  rent  he  paj's 
for  a reasonably  good  dwelling-house  is  nearly  on  a par  with  the  English  i-ate.  If  incumbered  by  a large  family 
(which  is  .far  from  being  an  unusual  contingency)  tho  wonder  is  not  so  much  how  ho  is  enabled  to  maintain  his 
professional  rank  on  labourer’s  wages,  as  how  ho  contrives  to  exist  at  all ; and,  in  point  of  fact,  ho  is  bound  to 
live  in  semi-starvation  wlierever  his  wife  happens  to  be  unemployed  in  connexion  with  tho  school. 

84.  Stern  as  his  present  lot  is,  the  future  has  wor-se  terrors  in  store  for  him.  He  looks  forward  with  gloomy 
apprehensions  to  the  day  when  he  will  become  iihysically  disqualified,  by  disease  or  old  age,  for  the  duties  of  his 
office.  In  the  limited  area  over  which  my  observations  extended  I found  four  quondam  National  schoolmasters, 
now  disabled,  eking  out  a scanty  subsistence  in  hedge-schools.  It  was,  for  exainjfie,  a melancholy  spectacle  to 
see  a stone  blind  octogenarian,  once  the  valued  teacher  of  a neighbouring  National  school,  seated  on  a stool  on 
the  mud  floor  of  a wretched  cabin,  and  labouring  at  the  irksome  task  of  driving  the  rudiments  of  “ learning”  into 
the  head.s  of  a handful  of  ragged  urchins.  Another  octogenarian,  nearly  deaf  (and,  although  single  and  alone, 
whose  cottage  and  person  were  the  perfection  of  neatness  and  cleaulmesa),  assured  me  that  his  sole  ambition  was 
to  have  a glass  of  milk  every  morning — a liixmy  which  the  foreign  demand  for  butter  tempted  the  adjoining 
dairy  farmers  to  withhold  from  local  consumers.  Ou  other  occasions,  when  fiivoui-ed  by  tlie  companionship  of 
Dr.  Potterton,  the  able  and  genial  District  Inspector,  the  impression  created  by  the  aspect  of  the  veteran  teachers, 
“ severe  and  stern  to  view,”  of  Larkin’s  Cross  and  Lcmonvfile,  and  of  the  stout-hearted  but  consumptive  youth 
of  Castleoonnel,  will  not  soon  be  erased. 

Justification  of  85.  Such  being  the  only  possible  future  resource  open  to  tho  superannuated  teacher — a rc.sourcc  which,  ovring 
thsir  discontent  to  the  wide  extension  of  National  schools,  is  daily  dwindling  to  insignificance,  can  it  excite  surprise  that  I found 
attempted.  him  wofully  discontented  ? The  more  youthful,  it  is  true,  are  hopeful  of  a change  (which  can  hardly  be  a change 
for  the  worse),  but  the  more  advanced  in  years,  trammelled  by  local  restrictions  and  foiled,  ns  they  liave  too  often 
been,  in  the  expectation  of  some  amelioration,  I found  enshrouded  in  a chronic  gloom,  which  tio  cncouragemeut 
such  as  I felt  justified  in  offering,  could  oven  momentarily  dispel.  It  would  indeed  bo  “ creditable  ” if  under 
such  hardships  they  retained  even  a moioty  of  tlieir  native  elasticity  and  cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  it  would 
be  scai-cely  fair  to  expect  them  to  entertain  an  exceptionally  logical  and  rational  view  of  the  relation  between 
• First  class  monitors  have  from  £15-17  per  anmiin. 
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>>”e  evei7  reason  to  bo  by  their  position,  and  harassed  by  the  exigonoies 
She  En?  T T I”  “J  -“‘“Et  to  convinc,  them  of  the  iaet 

waE  tenS  S,  oifotU-oi  »ot  th,  Board-^as  the  radical  cause  of  their  p.cumaay  difficrdtiea,  I 

local  resonrof  s S H “E’!,  “<>  .”“‘1™=  aeM  if  I really  had  any  Mth  in  the  development  of 

“ GovSZeS^'  • '>"‘>7  “«»%  1»?  the  whole  burden  of  their-  miseries  on  the 

in  anZEnaHenS  ’ “ *”  “ “““  “Pot^o"  » “ Political  not  less  than 

pre»m«i«  fn“mv“™E’  'TT'  ZZZ'  P°tttayed  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  it  would  be 
to  sumEise  in  sEo!^’  on!  Gentlemen,  to  prescnbe  the  remedies.  Brrt  I may  perhaps  be  permitted 

EnEE;EEEnt“;:rE"‘"  “ *"•  foot,  e hav. 

way  0?,:;yXlrEhrp«Taplr^^^  ®'“‘'  0'‘™t™d  on  the  principle  of  th,  &oisrf  Go*,  by  S™,yo, 

2.  Pei-sonal  recognition,  tin-ough  the  medium  of  the  Inspector,  of  the  teacher  by  the  Board  menSuo"r“‘ 

almadt  Ea‘ss”d°”  ’’  “ P-'°“i““07  " oPto-,  »d  th.  limitation  of  appointments  to  teachers 

4.  Some  provision  for  superannuation  allowances 

5.  The  compulsoiy  payment  by  parents  or  guardians  of  a scliool-fee,  Aowever  small. 

“r‘ 

ZEE  :;-tii  EE  p°““  ?pi™,r  efa!Ef”'d  sr;r 

EEEt1nsp.cE  ' ' ““  of  “‘"•"io"'  1“  ‘ctcijns-ttair,  and  the  agency  of  S.-faS"' 

.o-SlIEEElSiESltXrE  ‘^o  ^ (^PPondix  A),  embrace  tbe  hrUowing 


In  mral  districts,  the  National  school  ordinarily  consists  of  two  departments  for  the  separate  seses  unless 
scSs^I  SL“onlf£TK^^^  accommodation  n^itates  their  Amalgamation  schools).  Infants’ 

appropriated  to  the  two  dopartmoE),  Z’  1her“ooEEed°  “rrnEElEca'EEEbEaES  ^ S'3|.“ 

ventil  Jion),  preferable  to  the  latter,  provided  only  they  were  more  spacious,  and  constructed  of  better  materials 
Mud  llooi^  and  walls,  and  thatched  roofs,  are  their  general  charicteiistics,  though,  here  AAd  £e  llSmd 
substantial  wood  floors  that  ha^  beeh  generously  provided— «ot  by  local  magnates,  but  by  Mr  Le  Neve  Foster 
■who  has  gained  the  hearts  of  all  Irish  teachers.  o . ‘-'jr  mr,  i.e  j.\eve  nosier, 

90.  Perhaps  both  description  of  buildings  aa-e,  on  the  whole,  as  good  as  private  property  assigned  at  some 
AAueXJ  s/icnflce  for  a public  obje^  under  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  foimeriy  portralAd,  be  fairly 
expected  to  be.  Nevertheless,  it  is  beyond  question  that,  even  supposing  wood  floors  were  univereal  a larger 
rommi'tf  ^/n  ^ vmted  by  me,  would,  if  in  England,  be  unhesitatingly  condemned  by  the 

£ * ^1  *1*®  buddings  are  radically  objectionable  in  point  of  educational  utility  th*  h it  t 

^ well  n style,  fw  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  been  designed  either  originally  as  dwelling-houses  or  with 
lolESfE  1““"’  ‘Z  “to  Jwenmg-ieueef” E d.uble  e.i,  nelly Till  mSyZK, 

notoriously  fell  Hence,  -wleio  such  promises  appe.r  sound  and  substaatiul,  they  were,  in  my  opinion^not  the  '“”T' 
m nnsatirf^toY,  and  wlie.e  they  proved  to  be  rickety,  mouldy,  and  decaE  L ooipionoTs  CrJ  Eel  5 
B ational  School,”  impressed  me  as  being  an  eyesore  and  a mockery  laoeiieu 

inadequ£fo  “nto5fon.°'  accommodalion  and 

sbfl^^e  suggest  the  propriety  of  enlarging  the  accommodation  (particularly  in  the  deficient  ac- 

Sw  for  infmfo)  I was  mei  by  the  invariable  rejoinder— the  wherewithal?  For  this  and  all  commodatio.. 

ocher  imperfections  tlie  patron  is  of  course  hjpotheticaUy  responsible,  but  if  he  is  himself  without  means  what 
mducement  IS  presented  to  his  laismg  a^^^^  long  as  the  Boai-d-grants  continue  to  be  forthcoming?  Then 
uremSlri‘ri£T''^  TV ' largely  contnbuteto-;vardB  the  improvements,  he  would,  in  that  ease,  endanger  hi^ 

^ V accordmgly  remam  in  statu  quo,  and  without  any  present  prospect  of  amelioration 

93  Ventilation  is  too  important  a matter  to  allow  of  the  most  specious  palliation  of  its  defectiveness  or  to  i fi  .• 
a^it  of  excuse  for_  postponing  to  remedy  it,  on  any  pretext  whatever.  0^118  head,  I hare  to  report  thAt  appVraS  ® 
mexpected  as  my  v^its  were,  I was  presented  vuth  the  most  favourable  opportunity  for  testing  the  quality  of 
^e  atmosphere  of  Irish  schools,  and  I take  leave  to  record  that  I have  no  wish  to  repeat  the  exJeiimLt 
Ventilating  aparatus  there  IS  n^^^  a^nd  pe  ordinary  arrangements  for  secui-ing  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air 
are  rmarkpiy  defective.  Not  only  is  the  upper  sash  of  the  window,  as  a rule,  fixed,  but  the  window  snaceS 
1 ‘^stoncc  from  the  ^or,  -vvhile  m size  tliey  are  of  the  small  cottage  type.  The  facts  that  heated  air 
asceps,  and  therefore  demands  exit  above,  and  that  a cun-ent  can  only  be  established  by  means  of  opposite 
poipres  Mmmimicatmg  with  the  outer  air,  m order  to  purify  a room,  have  not  yet  been  realized  by  theB-ish 
teacher.  Even  whei-e  some  devices  for  replenishing  the  atmosphere  were  practicable,  it  was  generally  stiflin<7 
pd  as  in  nearly  eveiy  case,  the  mecliamcal  facilities  for  ventilation  are  exti-emely  imperfect,  the  acramulatld 
loul  air  of  mpy  pys  is  seprely  ppnsoned  in  the  entire  upper  space  of  the  school-room.  A thin,  permeatin- 
thatched  roof  is  then  a positive  blessing,  and,  in  ceilmged  rooms,  the  occasional  opening  of  the  door  doubtless 
proves,  oftener  than  might  be  credited,  the  Kilvation  of  the  swelterin<r  inmates  ^ 

94.  Seemingly  concliidmg  that  “heaf'is  the  cause  of  his  uncomfortable  sensations,  the  master  not 
uncompnly  conteip  Ipisclf  with  laying  aside  his  coat;  never  fora  moment  considering  that  fresh  aii- aloAe  SfnoToi 
IS  capable  of  relieving  the  entme  school—foverish,  depressed,  and  lethargic  as  it  too  often  appeared  to  me— from  “f 

the  oppression  occasioned  by  slow  suffocation. , So  staalthy,  subtle,  and  weakening  are  the  ekets  of  a deficient 
of  oxygen  that  none  seemed  competent  to  summon  up  enough  of  energy  to  open  -windows  and  doors  It  is  W 
tliat  on  hot  days  the  windows  were  souiotunes  open,  but  few  were  prepared  to  admit  that  the  exalations  were 
“•  2 Q ’ 
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during  temperate  and  cool  weather,  so  abundant  as  to  demand  every  possible  avenue  of  egress  from  the  room. 
In  short,  this  partiality  for  a feetid  atmosphere  can  only  be  classed  with  the  disease,  elsewhere  also  not  unknown, 
which  was  happily  styled  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  aerphobia. 

95.  Every  school  should  be  provided  with  opposite  windows,  made  to  open  at  the  top,  and  both  gables  of  such 
buildings  as  have  them  should  be  perforated  with  a permanent  hole,  merely  shielded  above  by  a projecting  shelf 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  the  rain. 

96.  Play-grounds  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  connexion  with  National  schools  ; nor  are  they  much  needed  in 
rural  districts.  But  the  state  of  the  privies  is,  as  a rule,  open  to  considerable  improvement.  Surrounded  as 
we  are  by  the  best  of  all  deodorizers — common  earth,  it  seemed  to  me  a standing  marvel  that  so  indispensable 
an  adjunct  to  a school  should  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  usual  condition  in  the  midst  of  a community  of 
enlightened  educators.  The  moral  dignity  accruing  to  a neiglibourhood  from  the  possession  of  a school  is,  I 
venture  to  say,  largely  dependent  on  the  architectural  and  assthetic  features  of  the  premises  and  the  completeness 
of  the  appurtenances  thereof.  This  principle  is,  as  I have  previously  mentioned,  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  and  the  utter  absence  of  it  from  the  average  National  school  of  Ireland  faii-ly  explains  the 
perplexing  and  peculiar  anomaly  that  increased  knowledge  and  prosperity  have  not  materially  affected  the 
popular  staudard  of  household  comfort. 

97.  In  regard  to  school  appliances,  viz.,  desks,  blackboards,  maps,  and  other  apparatus,  with  an  unsatisfactory 
minority  of  exceptions,  the  schools  I entered  were  lamentably  deficient.  At  ^e  date  of  its  inauguration  as  a 
“ National  ” school,  a first  supply  of  essential  materials  is  granted  by  tlio  Board.  This  grant,  however,  not 
being  subject  to  renewal,  the  managers  are  thencefortli  thrown  on  their  o^vn  resources  which,  as  I have  already 
intimated,  equal  nil.  The  result  is,  that,  unless  where  the  teacher  happens  to  be  particularly  enthusiastic  or  to 
feel  wai-ranted  in  relying  upon  the  generosity  of  the  pupils,  the  aforesaid  supplies  are  seldom  or  never 
replenished.  Hard  chfdk,  meanwhile,  indents,  and  friction  mars,  the  blackboard ; mildew  rots  the  maps,  boys’ 
knives  and  knocking  about  damage  and  diminish  the  desks,  frequent  or  rough  usage  disjoints  and  lames  the 
easels,  and  the  hand  of  time  abrades  all  things ; so  that,  in  a given  number  of  years,  not  a shred  or  patch  will 
remain.  Nor  is  there  any  security  for,  or  likelihood  of,  a fresh  stock  being  supplied. 

98.  Books  and  other  daily  consumable  materials  are  procured  by  the  teaclier  from  the  Boanl,  with  a nominal 
profit  to  those  who  can  affoi-d  to  advance  the  money  to  store  them,  of  twonty-five  per  cent.,  or  an  average  of 
something  like  ten  shillings  per  school.  The  books  are,  for  the  most  part,  a monopoly  of  the  Board,  which, 
like  ail  similar  restrictions,  is  decidedly  obstructive  to  the  spread  of  education. 

99.  The  general  character  of  the  scholars  attending  Irish  National  schools  differs  from  that  obtaining  in 

English  schools  in  two  respects,  which  may  be  worthy  of  remark.  Firet,  tlie  various  grades  of  society — farmers, 
peasants,  small  tradesmen,  and  mechanics,  are,  to  a greater  extent,  blended  together  in  the  foiToor,  pai-tly  from 
the  absence  of  all  distinction  of  caste,  partly  from  the  want  of  any  other  provision  for  education  in  the  shape  of 
reasonably  good  “ adventure  ” schools.  Secondly,  a considerable  sprinkling  of  adults  from  fifteen  up  to  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  may  frequently  be  observed.  This  pleasing  peculiarity,  I was  informed,  originated  in  the 
prevailing  conviction  that  “ education”  is  the  best  preparative  for  emigration.  Irish  settlei-s  in  the  colonies, 
and  in  the  United  particularly,  are  largely  accustomed  to  assist  their  relatives  in  joining  them;  but  to  the 

younger  section  this  aid  is  often  ]3roffered  conditionally  on  a Imowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  being 
first  acquired,  “without  which  they  will  be  of  no  iise.  ” The  improved  circumstances  of  the  small  capitalist 
farmers  furnishes  an  additional  reason  of  a no  less  gratifying  description. 

100.  Not  to  lay  undue  stress  on  the  intermixture  with  ^ the  classes  of  the  comparatively  few  scholars  of  a 
more  advanced  age  (though  naturally  of  more  backward  attainments),  I may  give  two  typical  examples  of  the 
ordinary  elements  that  constitute  a small  village  school — the  one  being  a hoys’  school,  the  other  mixed : — 

Brandies  taaght. 

Fourth  Header,  Dictation,  Parts  of  Speech,  General  Geo- 
graphy, Practice,  and  Rule  of  Throe. 

Third  Reader,  Dictation,  Geography  of  Europe,  and  Com- 
pound Rules. 

Second  Reader,  Transcribing,  Geography  of  British  Isles, 
and  all  Simjile  Rules. 

First  Reader,  Spelling,  Addition,  and  Multiplication,  and 
one-third  Penmanship  on  paper. 

Fourth  Reader,  Practice,  Parts  of  Speech,  Dictation,  and 
Geography. 

Third  Reader,  Simple  Division,  a little  Geography,  and 
Dictation. 

Second  Reader,  Simple  Addition  and  Multiplication,  and 
Transcribing. 

One-half  in  First  Reader,  remainder  Reading  Sheets,  and 
(all  collectively)  Geography  of  the  World. 

101.  Given  the  above  number  of  pupils,  presiuned  to  be  systematically  taught  on  the  subjects  mentioned  every 
lawful  day  of  the  year,  the  results  ought  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  But  the , following  brief  statistics  will 
sufficiently  indicate  that  the  numbers  given  rarely  represent  the  same  individuals,  so  that  apparently  justifiable 
anticipations  must  be  greatly  modified  in  view  of  the  evils  arising  from  a fluctuating  attendance : — 

On  the  Roll.  Average  Attcmlance. 

E-xample  1,  . • . 89  53 

„ 2,  ...  76  41 

Or,  comparing  the  corresponding  statistics  of  the  entire  group  of  ninety-two  National  schools  on  my  list  the 
numbers  stand  thus  : — 

On  the  roll,  .....  13,281 

Average  atten:law:e,  .....  7,762 

Actually  present,  .....  6,428 

102.  That  is  to  say — taking  the  latter  as  the  authoritative  standard  of  attendance — ^the  proportion  of  actual 
as  compared  with  hypothetical  scholars  is  nearly  as  1 to  2,  or  50  per  cent. 

103.  Fully  convinced  as  I was,  in.  the  course  of  my  toiur,  of  the  prevalence  of  a genuine  desire  for  education 
among  the  population  at  largo — a desire  prompted,  it  may  be,  not  so  much  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  advan- 
taires  which  education  confers  as  by  more  mercenary  considerations — I confess  my  own  sur[)riso  at  the  resulte 
here  exhibited.  In  what  way  can  so  marvellous  a shortcoming  he  reconciled  with  the  favourable  popular  senti- 


Fourth  (or  highest)  Class,  7 about  13  ye.ars  of  age, 
Thii-d  Class,  14  about  1 1 years  of  age, 

Second  Class,  1 1 about  1 0 years  of  age,  . 

First  Class,  20  about  7 years  of  age  and  under,  . 

Fourth  Class,  2 boys  of  13,  and  3 girls  of  14J,  . 

Third  Class,  1 boy  of  9,  and  2 girls  13  and  14,  . 
Second  Class,  3 boys  and  3 girls  about  8, 

First  Class,  10  boys,  10  girls,  at  7 and  under, 
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ment  ? ^ To  ascribe  it  to  tlie  commonly  alleged  cause — indifference — ivoxild  involve  an  obvious  inconsistency.  It  Does  it  lie  witli 
arises,  in  niy  opinion,  from  nothing  less  than  simple  ignorance  of  the  dii'ect  bearing  of  regularity  of  attendance  the  parent  or 
on  scholastic  proficiency.  This  is  indeed,  abundantly  proved  by  the  change  for  the  better  that  a good  teacher  teacher? 
in  displacing  an  inferior  one,  is  able  to  effect  trithin  a comparatively  brief  period  of  time.  The  following  vivid 
illustration,  taken  from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Patterson,  the  Head  Inspector  of  they  district  assigned  to  me,  tvill  serve 
as  an  instance  : — 

“ On  the  27th  June,  1864, 1 inspected  the  Roscrea  Male  School,  the  only  National  school  for  boys  in  the  town.  The  Query 
master  was  fifty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  firet  division  of  second  class.  The  recorded  average  attendance  of  pupils  satisfactorilv 
was  89 ; the  number  present  the  day  of  my  visit  was  37,  of  whom  29  were  of  ages  between  eight  and  fifteen  years.  Of  answered  by 
these  87  only  16  had  read  a few  lessons  in  the  Second  Book  (the  old  Second  Book),  and  even  these  had  not  attained  the 
proficiency  appropriate  to  their  class.  The  attendance  of  the  scholars  was  most  irregular,  the  average  number  daily 
present  being  in  the  proportion  of  only  forty-one  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  on  rolls,  even  reckoning  in  the  number 
present  numerous  loitercrs  who  did  not  inake  their  appearance  till  near  noon,  when  the  best  part  of  the  school  business  ought  to 
bo  over.  Discipline  was  equally  faulty  in  other  respects  : the  class  reading  could  scarcely  be  beard,  owincr  to  the  noise  made  by 
the  unoccupied  children,  and  the  master,  in  endeavouring  to  subdue  the  tumult,  made  more  disorder  fhau  all.  This  school 
was  evidently  doing  no  good ; the  teacher,  of  coui-se,  imputed  its  defects  to  the  rudeness  of  the  children,  the  apathy  of  their 
parents,  the  disregard  of  the  people  gen.eTo.lhj  for  the  education  of  their  offspring,  and  to  the  insufficiency  of  local  support 
Ills  salary  from  the  Commissioners  was  £.32;  the  local  endowment,  £10;  the  amount  of  fees  paid  by  the  children,  £2  per 
annum.  ’ ^ 

" On  the  3rd  August,  1866,  I visited  the  school  again.  The  house  was  the  same ; the  town  and  neighbourhood  had 
undergone  little  or  no  alteration  c.-icept  a diminution  of  population ; but  the  schoolmaster  was  changed.  The  new  teacher 
had  not  the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  being  a native  of  the  locality  : be  was  an  Ulsterman.  He  had  been  specially- 
trained  in  the  Commissioners’  central  training  establishment,,  and  had  gained  experience  of  school  system  as  assistant  master 
in  the  Galway  District  Model  School.  The  average  daily  attendance  of  scholars  exceeded  ] 70,  heiiig  in  the  proportiom  of  70 
per  cent,  of  the  number  on  the  rolls.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,  the  attendance  being  smaller  than  usual  in  consequence  of  an 
epidemic,  and  of  the  school  having  been  just  re-opened  after  vacation,  143  pupils  were  present,  allpienclual  to  time.  Order 
and  discipline  were  so  perfect  that,  although  business  was  going  on  in  four  separate  school-rooms  under  the  principal  teacher 
and  his  assistants,  the  head  master’s  presence  was  felt  everywhere.  Instead  of  1 6 boys  barely  able  to  read  the  Second  Book, 
there  were  new  over  100  well  able  to  do  it:  instead  of  48  being  the  gross  number  of  marks  obtained  by  all  the  pupils  under 
iny  examination,  the  number  now  amounted  to  620  : instead  of  £2  paid  by  the  scholars  to  the  former  teacher,  £53  per 
annum  were  received  from  them  by  bis  eflicient  successor,  although  the  poorest  of  the  jiopulation  were  admitted  to  the 
school  on  whatever  terms  they  could  afford.  The  teacher  who  effected  tins  marvellous  change  was  only  one  "rade  hin-her 
in  classification  th.an  his  unsucce.'sful  predecessor,  being  in  the  third  division  of  first  class : he  was  aided  by  an  able  st&  of 
assistants  who,  however,  had  been  appointed  one  fay  one,  as  the  attendance  of  children  had  increased  through  the  e.xertions 
of  the  head  master.”* 

104.  My  opinion  is  so  precisely  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Patterson’s  view  that,  in  scanning  the  tabular  list  and  the  results 
(Appendix  A),  I am  enabled  at  once  to  fix  upon  those  schools  which  impressed  me  with  their  superior  efficiency, 

by  a glance  at  the  rates  of  comparative  attendance.  For  example  : — ’ 

On  the  Roll.  Average  Attendance. 

Limerick  Model  School,  boys,  . . 113  108 

11  II  girls,  . . 105  83 

II  „ infants,  . . 117  103 

Kilmallock  Boys' National  School,  .196  136 

Ardpatrick  Girls’  National  School,  . 106  80 

1 05 . While  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  salient  cause  of  irregulai-ity  of  attendance  should  be  clearly  The  bulk  of  the 
ascertained  to  be,  to  a considerable  extent,  removable  by  the  indirect  or  direct  agency  of  the  teacher,  allowance  profession 
must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  profession  cannot,  under  their  multitudinous  discouragements,  be 

expected  to  ptrt  forth  their  full  strength  with  the  view  of  achieving  so  desk-able  an  object.  Under  every  ciro^- 
stance,  however,  the  teacher  is  bound  to  avail  himself  of  approved  mechanical  expedients  to  secru-e  parental  pedienM"Xr**^' 
co-operation ; and  I regret  to  say  that  in  this  rrapect,  the  Irish  falls  short  of  the  English  teacher.  It  would  be  Scaring 
superfluous  to  specify  in  detail  such  common  esjiedients  as  those  of  making  systematic  inquiries  as  to  the  cause  . 

of  absence,  sending  weekly  or  monthly  reports  of  a pupil’s  progress  (showing  the  number  of  days  or  hours  lost 
through  a^ence),  &c.,  <kc.  The  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  not  knowing  what  to  do,  but  from  individual 
indifference  or  want  of  method. 

106.  I freely  allow,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  present  condition  of  popular  darkness  is  such  as  of  itself  to  How  parental 
interpose  considerable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  parental  co-operation,  but  I can  confidently  aflii-m  that,  at  the  co-operation 
present  rate  of  progress  {provided  the  system,  is  left  undisturbed  and  the  suggested  improvements  are  effected),  the  te  en- 
pcople  of  Ireland  will  be,  at  no  distant  date,  on  a par  with  the  best  educated  nations  of  the  world.  The  result 

of  my  conversations  with  numerous  parents  convinced  me  that  foremost  among  the  remedies  at  present  applicable 
is  the  inculcation  by  the  teacher  of  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  regularity  of  attendance.  Next  in  order  of 
importance  is  an  altei-ation  in  the  time  of  opening  school,  from  10.30,  or  rather  11  o’clock,  to  that  elsewhere  in  vogue, 
namely,  9 a.si.  The  plan  of  heginning  the  daily  lessons  at  a time  when  the  partially  employed  pupils  of  German 
schools  are  ending  them — for  7 a.m.  is  there  the  hour  for  opening — not  only  fully  accounts  for  the  looseness  and 
unpunctuality  of  the  attendance  in  Ireland,  but  is  ruinous  in  its  effects  on  domestic  discipline,  and  retards  the 
growth  of  the  right  kind  of  parental  co-operation.  It  is  only  after  having  obtained  a secure  grasp  of  just  ideas 
on  this  subject  that  they  can  be  expected  to  make  serious  personal  sacrifices  for  their  children. 

107.  The  bona  fide  industrial  poor,  however,  who  frequent  the  National  school  proper,  ought,  I venture  to  say,  As  to  the 

to  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  rather  than  coerced  ; and  this  opinion  is  borne  out  by  their  ea^er  desire  for  National 
instruction,  in  a general  sense,  combined  with  their  special  appreciation  of  really  good  schools.  I have  only  to  School  proper, 
add  to  my  former  suggestions,  that  the  stimulus  to  attendance  presented  by  the  lievised  Code  scheme  of  grants  ^arttailv ' 
would  go  far  to  meet  the  more  urgent  necessities  of  the  case,  but,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  inequality  of  ages  attainable  on 
in  the  various  classes,  a slight  modification  would  be  desii-able.t  the  Revised 

• Thirty-third  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  (year  1866).  ^ 

t For  the  sake  of  convenience  I annex  details  of  average  individual  attendance  for  each  quarter,  selected  from  the  rolls' 
of  three  National  schools,  e.xhibiting  the  general  conclusion  that  the  lowest  attendance  prevails  at  seed-tirao  and  harvest, 
that  is,  about  April  and  September  respectively 

(1)  (2)  (.3) 

1st  Quartei-,  ...  56  46  42 

2nd  „ . . . . 41  28  35 

3rd  „ ....  49  16  38 

4th  „ . . . . 57  52  56 

No.  of  attendances,  . . 203  144  171 
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Concluding 
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late  exhibition 
of  professional 
energy. 


108.  In<osm\ich  as  the  tlioroiigh  and  complete  instruction  of  pupils  actually  enrolled  is  of  infinitely  greater 
moment  liian  the  extension  of  superficial  advantages  to  outsiders,  the  introduction  of  fresh  measures  with  the 
view  of  directly  consti-aining  a larger  and  more  regular  attendance  becomes  a question  of  paramount  imj)ortance. 
The  obvious  expedient  is  a sweeping  compulsory  enactment,  which  is  favourably  viewed  by  various  sensible 
persons  ufith  whom  I came  in  contact,  and  even  by  some  parents  who  seemingly  felt  the  want  of  having  them 
too  liekle  and  feeble  wills  strengthened  by  external  pressure. 

109.  But,  while  the  question  itself  fairly  continues  within  the  ai-ena  of  learned  debate,  and  the  scemity  for 
its  efiective  operation  is  conspicuously  inadequate,  the  policy  of  such  an  innovation  would  appear  to  he  excessively 
dubious.  Besides,  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  that  the  needier  section  of  the  community  is  precisely  the  class 
requiring  to  be  brought  within  educational  influences,  while  the  fact  that  tlicy  are  needy  imparts  a colour  of 
harshness  to  a proposal  which,  if  carried,  would  rob  them  of  a certain  propor'tion  of  their  means  of  subsistence. 
For  it  cannot  be  too  emphatically  aflirmed  that  gratuitous  schooling  does  no(  meet  the  difficulty,  as  that  would 
be  no  compensation  to  parents  for  the  deprivation  of  the  fruits  of  cliildreu’s  earnings,  wliich  arc  sometimes  eight 
pence  per  day.  Where,  then,  such  earnings  happen  to  be  demanded  for  the  wliolcsonie  maintenance  and  ordi- 
nary exigencies  of  a young  and  numerous  family,  I am  fairly  entitled  to  ask  on  their  behalf, — What  are  they  to 
do  in  the  long  and  distressing  interval  in  which  the  children,  instead  of  earning  their  bread,  are  compelled  to  be 
at  school?  The  advocates  of  compulsion  are  in  the  habit  of  picturing  a “mre  and  rudimt  “ Juture  for  the 
educated  sons  of  toil,  but — -without  dwelling  on  the  possibility  that  tlie  material  prosperity  of  the  lower  strata 
may  not  be  seriously  altered  when  the  dead  level  of  universal  culture  has  been  reached — I have  to  put  the 
relevant  query, — How  are  they  to  subsist  in  the  present  ? Chiefly  through  over-population,  both  Ireland  and 
England  suffer  imder  an  incubus  of  poverty  among  tlie  lower  ranks,  such  as  the  Ed\ication  Departments  of 
(Jermany  and  Switzerland,  and  America  had  not  the  misfortune  or  embarrassment  to  contend  against : but  even 
there  (as  Mr.  Arnold  has  proved  in  the  one  case,  and  Mr.  Fra.ser  in  the  other)  compulsory  measures  are  either 
superfluous,  or,  in  the  most  needful  dheetion,  have  been  found  wanting. 

110.  In  regard  to  the  indolent  poor,  the  confirmed  or  professional  paupers — whose  name  is  “ legion” — the  case 
is  totally  different.  Here  the  law  is  already  sufficiently  potent  to  secure  the  education  of  thoir  vicious,  and 
therefore  unemployed,  progeny ; for  it  is  competent  to  the  ratepayers,  if  so  minded,  to  grant  parents  relief,  both 
in-door  and  out-door,  conditionally  on  their  sun'enderiug  their  children  for  the  ])urpose  of  being  rescued  from 
hereditary  associations.  The  deterrent  policy  practised  by  Poor  Law  Guardians  is  doubtless  based  on  rea.son 
and  common  sense;  but  so  far  as  the  west  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  the  existing  state  of  corruption  among  the 
adult  population  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy.  Every  cflbrt  should  therefore  in  my  opinion  be  strained  to 
improve  the  juvenile  paupers — even  to  the  extent  of  boarding,  educating,  and  sending  them  abroad.  A definite- 
system  favoui-able  to  the  eradication  of  an  evil,  on  a steadily  reducing  scale  and  with  permanently  advantageous 
results,  is  surely  preferable  to  staving  it  oft‘  till  it  acquires  gigantic  and  unmanageable  preportions. 

111.  The  inmates  of  Limerick  Workhouse  amounted,  at  the  date  of  my  visit,  to  1,450,  compiising  about  340 
children  in  the  respective  departments  for  boys,  giils,  and  infants ; and  my  notes  Avere  as  follow  ; — 

“ Premises  being  wbitewasbed,  but  the  pupils  specially  convened.  Very  little  .Appears  to  be  attempted  in  the  shape  of 
instruction,  and  the  salient  drawback — against  whicli,  indeed,  the  best  system  -would  contend  in  vain — is  the  interruption 
of  the  attendance,  occasioned  by  the  withdraw.il  of  the  children,  for  varying  and  uneertaiii  periods,  along  -with  their  parents. 
The  inculcation  of  good  habits  must  therefore  be,  from  the  almost  certain  evanescence  of  the  results,  a dreary  and  hopeless 
task.  Assumin'!  that  the  r5-production  of  paupers  is  an  evil  over  whicli  the  State  has  no  control,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
evcr-accumulaiing  ‘ consequences  ’ might  be  mitigated  by  the  application  to  juvenile  paupers  of  a wholesome  measure  of 
compulsory  attendance.  A ‘ r^ged  school  ’ with  .a  definite  and  practicable  aim,  would  then  become  part  and  parcel  of 
every  so-ealled  ‘icorJhouse.’  1 imagine  the  majority  of  ratepayers  would  have  no  objections  to  this  mode  of  utilizing 
part  of  their  assessment.’’ 

112.  In  connexion  witli  what  I have  already  stated  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Irish  teacher,  I now 
add  that  the  mode  in  which  the  Iiasli  schools  are  conducted  presents  a reflex  of  those  professional  characteristics 
which  abject  dependence  and  inadequate  remuneration  naturally  develop.  The  few  teachers  Avho  enjoy  a 
comparative  immunity  from  these  depressing  influences  are  fully  equal  to  the  better  class  of  trained  English 
teachers ; hut  the  larger  proportion  of  them,  even  in  the  midst  of  active  duty,  impressed  me  as  being  physically 
incapable  of  casting  aside  the  burden  of  bondage  and  poverty,  and  indulging  in  that  full,  ingenuous  freedom 
which  the  true  enjoyment  of  Avork  for  its  own  sake,  devoid  of  all  self-consciousness,  alone  can  inspii'e.  Not  a 
feAv  of  them  I also  found  imbued  with  a morbid  love  of  approbation,  displayiag  itself  in  a restless  impatience  of 
suggestions,  and  Avith  a still  more  morbid  craAong  for  sympathy,  which,  Avhen  reciprocated,  found  vent  in  copious, 
and  often  somewhat  wild  outpourings  of  feeling.  For  all  this  there  is,  as  I have  already  fully  explained, 
abundant  reason,  and  as  nothing  can  bo,  professionally  speaking,  more  lamentable,  the  application  of  the  right 
remedies  is  all  the  more  loudly  demanded.  I will  here  add  that  the  majority  of  the  femMe  teachera  bear  their 
e-vils  with  a braver  and  prouder  heai't  than  the  men. 

113.  United  by  the  bond  of  common  misfortune,  the  Irish  teacliers,  I was  glad  to  observe,  are  animated  by 
an  esprit  du  corps  of  which  the  English  profession  is  singularly  innocent.  It  matters  not  Avhother  the  organized 
form  of  this  manifestation  dates  its  birtli  from  the  present  inquiry ; for,  from  every  point  of  view,  it  is  a decided 
token  of  earnestness.  Associations  of  the  description  I allude  to  are,  if  conducted  with  moderation  and  good 
sense,  sound  bulwarks  of  national  strength.  By  some  they  may  be  thought  “ dangerous,"  which  is  equally  true, 
if  justice  is  Avithheld.  Yet — like  all  co-operative  combinations — they  are  institutions  of  a kind  that  ought  to 
be  superior  -to  all  external  supports  and  independent  of  apjilause  : for  if  incapable  of  rising  by  intrinsic  native 
force,  tiiey  are  unworthy  to  rise  at  all.  Should  these  “ teachera’  associations  ” fall  into  abeyance,  and  fail  to 
get  into  their  legitimate  track  of  professional  improvement,  when  the  present  stimulus  has  been  AvithdiuAvn,  I 
shall  despair  of  Irish  teachers  and  Irish  schools. 


The  teacher’s 
prime  faults 

sivc  attention 
to  the  highest 


114.  To  re-enter  the  school,  I have  to  report  that,  while  the  teachera  were  always  (unless  when  the  dAvelling- 
house  adjoined  the  premises)  found  by  me  at  their  post,  and  engaged  in  active  work,  they  seemed  pervaded  with 
the  notion  that  their  chief  business  was  the  care  of  the  highest  class.  Indeed  I feel  convinced  that  this  is  a rule 
Avith  remarkably  foAv  exceptions.  In  this  respect,  the  resemblance  to  the  state  of  matters  in  English  schools- 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Itevised  Code  (which  enforces  attention  to  the  school  as  a whole,  or  to  the 
classes  alternately)  is  tolerably  complete.  It  is  true  that  a good  teacher,  animated  Avith  genuine  professional 
instinct,  may  devote  much  of  his  time  to  his  highest  class  Avith' impunity)  and  even  with  advantage  ; but,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  working  of  the  entire  school  machinery  is  apt'to  suffer,  and  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are 
in  changer  of  being  altogether  neglected.  At  all  events  I am  certaip  that  the,  prime  law  of  school  management, 
displayed  in  a Ijoad  teacher’s  faculty  of  having  his  eye  everywhere,  and  of  knowing  what  is  going  on  at  various 
places,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  does  not,  to  a satisfactory  extent,  obtain  in  the  Irisli  schools  visited  by  me. 
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115.  Nor  can  I conscientiously  say  that  the  samples  I had  of  special  teaching  apjjroximated,  either  in  matter  andadefective- 
or  form,  to  the  almost  stereotyped  Englisli  model.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  hookiA  and  mechanical,  and  pain-  “ fhe  art 
fully  monotonous ; on  the  other,  it  lacked  ease  and  grace,  and,  I may  add,  that  kind  of  self-possession  which  is  teaching  a 
the  surest  guarantee  that  the  subject  has  been  thoroughly  mastered. 

116.  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  speak  more  favourably  of  the  classification,  discipline,  and  above  all,  the  In  other 

reciprocal  “understanding”  that  seemed  to  subsist  between  the  pupils  and  their  teachers.  respects 

lU'  111  regard  to  what  is  technically  styled  “results,”  it  woul5  be  superfluous  here  to  dwell  upon  the  details 
which  I have  collected — which,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  are  in  your  hands.  A tolerably  long  and  extensive 
acquaintance  with  elementary  schools  will,  perhaps,  justify  my  boldness  in  hazarding  the  assertion  that  the  aggre- 
gate  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  tho  schools  on  my  list  shows  a marked  inferiority  to  that  of  kindred 
schools  in  England.^  In  point  of  quality,  the  instruction  is  on  a par  "with  that  of  the  lower  tyjie  of  English 
niral  smools ; in  point  of  quantity  (if  the  period  before  the  application  of  the  Revised  Code  is  considered)  much 
below  that  standard.  If  the  system  itself,  including  the  teachers,  had  enjoyed  fair  play,  I do  not  doubb  that  the 
comparative  result  would  have  been  precisely  the  reverse ; more  especially  if  the  Board  had  been  armed  with  so 
cogent  an  instrument  as  the  Revised  Code  to  enforce  the  original  and  elaborate  “ Programmes  of  instruction  for 
the  pupils  of  National  schools,  or  minifivum  amount  of  proficiency  required  for  each  class.” 

118.  I examined  various  schools  individually  in  accordance  with  the  schedules  supplied,  which  I herewith  By  indjviilual 
forwai-d  duly  filled  up.*  The  summary  is  as  follows  : examination  i. 


Name  of  Scbool. 

Per-centage 

Above 

Standard  III. 

Above  Twelve 
years  of  age. 

Passed 
in  Eeading, 

Passed 
In  Writing. 

Passed 

in  Aritbtnctic. 

Knoclte.1  Female  National. 

St.  Fatrick’s  National  School.  . 

I8-I 

Balgaden  Girh’  National 

23-8 

Donaglimore  National, 

J9-1 

Atllcce  Uliureh  Jiclucation  Society, 

■0 

8-0 

85-6 

71-4 

S5-7 

1 19.  It  is,  however,  important  to  explain  that  my  ciiteriou  of  reading  was  simply  intelligibility,  of  writing  Criteria, 
legibility,  and  of  arithmetic  accuracy  in  two  sums  out  of  three. 

120.  As  a general  rale  the  reading  is  monotonous,  strongly  provincial,  and  betrays  every  indication  that  the  Reading 
subject-matter  is  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  understood.  The  lower  classes  can  very  often  say  their  books  by 

heart — a fail-  argument  for  the  necessity  of  introducing  greater  variety.  In  some  schools  I found  that  the  pupils 
had  been  occupied  for  two  months  in  reading  and  re-reading  less  than  thirty,  and  never  more  than  forty  pa "us 
of  the  Second  Reader.  ° 

121.  The  penmanship,  I was  surprised  to  discover,  is  in  every  sense,  bad,  and  the  copy-books  ai-e  too  often  Writing, 
blotched  and  crumpled.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  want  of  individual  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
teaching  staff,  but  chiefly  by  the  fact  that,  until  lately,  books  ivith  lithographed  head-lines  have  not  been  in  use. 

Mr.  Poster  has  now  remedied  this  deficiency,  and  I anticipate  a rapid  improvement. 

122.  Arithmetic  has  received  a somewhat  special  attention  from  teachers  in  Ireland ; but  more  attention  has  Arithmetic, 
been  paid  to  quantity  than  to  quality.  Accurate  working,  however,  is  a merit  to  which  they  may  lay  claim, 

■when  the  sums  ai-e  of  the  unvaried,  stereotyped  desei-iption.  Principles  are  hot  in  the  least  understood ; nor 
did  I observe  a single  attempt  to  explain  them. 

123.  Writing  to  dictation  is,  on  the  whole,  persistently  taught,  and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  Geography  Dictation, 

ri,  as  a rule,  meagre  and  imperfect.  As  to  the  sewing  in  girls’  schools,  I cannot  say  I was  very  favom-ably  Geography, 
impressed,  and  I noticed  a lai-gely  prevailing  tendency  to  ornamental,  rather  tlian  useful,  work.  Sewiug. 

124.  The  above  i-emarks  embrace  the  sum  and  substance  of  tbe  secular  instruction  in  Irish  schools.  I now 
pro])ose  briefly  to  advert  to  some  of  the  more  manifest  deficiencies. 

125.  I made  numerous  inquii-ies  as  to  the  existence  of  a system  of  home-lessons,  and  the  replies  were  almost  Deficiencies, 
imiformly  unsatisfactory.  Exercise-books,  in  the  shape  of  dirty  and  unhandy  copy  books,  combining  dictation,  Home  Ic.ssons. 
parsing,  and  arithmetical  tasks  (peiformed  for  the  most  part  with  .surprising  accuracy,  combined  -adth  slovenli- 
ness), ai-e  to  be  met  with  in  most  schools ; but  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  daily  work.  Now,  apart  from 

the  technical  advantages  directly  accraing  from  home-lessons,  the  moi-al  efiect,  on  pupO  and  parent  alike,  of  the 
elsewhere  ordinai-y  requirement  of  set  preparatory  work,  is  so  self-evident,  that  I was'  astonished  to  find  that 
this  aiixiliary  to  school  macliinery  was  almost  universally  neglected. 

126.  Historj-,  as  a special  branch  of  instruction,  is  entirely  excluded  from  the  course  of  study,  for  reasons  Histon-. 
which  will  be  easily  understood,  if  I designate  them  as  “national.  ” Though  much  may  no  doubt  be  said  on 

the  subject  of  “ grievances  ’’  long  since  redi-essed,  I take  the  liberty  of  questioning  the  wisdom  of  so  important 
an  omission.  I freely  grant  that  a history,  to  be  worth  anything  at  all,  must  be  a faithful  record  of  facts,  and 
I can  readily  appreciate  tiie  reliictence  of  the  Legislature  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  public  an  unvar- 
nished account  of  a policy  of  ancient  misrale.  Nevertheless,  as  the  fii-st  section  of  a school-book  is  generally  the 
only  portion  read,  while  to  dwell  on  the  painful  details  of  the  past  is  a practical  supei-fluity  that  can  serve  no 
useful  object,  it  seems  to  me  that  a History  of  Ii-eland  -written,  so  to  speak,  hachwards  (either  according  to  years 
or  decades),  would  fill  up  a most  exceptionable  gap  in  school  literature.  That  something  in  this  direction  ought 
to  be  done  is  sufficiently  patent  to  the  most  casual  observer ; for  not  only  is  the  sad  story  of  the  past  handed 
down  viva  voce,  from  generation  to  generation,  but  tlie  memory  of  the  Irish  is,  from  time  to  time,  refreshed,  and 
their  feelings  are  wantonly  aggravated  and  embittered  by  publications  in  the  form  of  “ chap-books, ”•!  which  not 
only  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  conveniently  pause  before  the  era  of  equalization 
begins.  I here  venture  to  hazard  the  seemingly  bold  assertion  that  the  “ masses  ” in  Ireland  continue  to  believe  , 
that  former  wrongs  are  still  unredressed,  and  not  even  acknowledged,  by  the  Imperial  Government, 

127.  A deficiency  of  even  greater  consequence  (which  is  by  no  means  palliated  by  the  existence  of  a corres-  Scliool 
ponding  blemish  in  connexion  -with  English  schools)  is  the  absence  of  lending  libraries.  So  far  from  being 
surprised  at  the  univei-sally  deplored  fact  that  children,  after  leaving  school,  sooner  or  later  forget  their  former 
attainments,  I am  incapable  of  imagining  any  more  natural  result.  But,  partly  o-wing  to  their  larger  colonial 
correspondence,  partly  to  their  su])erior  fondness  for  newspapers,  this  sorry  consummation  is  not  realized  at  so 

early  a date,  or  to  tlie  same  extent,  by  the  Irish  as  by  the  English  peasantry.  I can  safely  say  that  nothing 
connected  -with  the  entire  subject  of  popular-  instnietion  has  ever  struck  me  with  greater  astonishment  than  the 


• See  Appendix  A. 

f Among  others,  I allude  to  those  published  by  Warren,  21,  Upper  Ormond-q\iay,  Dublin. 
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Night  schools. 


Convent  ami 
other  oxeeji- 
tional  National 
schools. 


Model  schools 
of  Limerick, 
and  Coora 
Clare  National 
school. 
The'teacliiivi 
staff. 


redundant  in 
supply,  and 
unsatisfactory 
in  quality. 


reckless  waste  of  energy  in  producing  illusory  and  evanescent  results,  wliicli,  by  a comparatively  slight 
additional  effort,  might  be  rendered  fixed  and  pei-manent.  A good  collection  of  interesting  books,  available,  on 
fairly  paying  terms,  for  the  entire  noighbonrhood,  and  subject  to  the  conti-ol  of  the  teacher,  should  form  an 
indispensable  adjxmct  to  every  school. 

128.  Night  schools  are,  on  the  same  ground,  not  less  to  be  encouraged.  But  in  the  district  traversed  by  me, 
I found  records  of  only  three  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  teachei-s,  to  establish  them.  It  is  im[iortant  to  note 
that,  numerically,  they  had  proved  an  invariable  success,  and  that  their  failure  was  ascribed  by  the  teachers 
themselves  to  pereonal  exhaustion  of  strength  already  expended  in  the  day  school.  An  eiro.oeous  notion  prevaOs 
that  night  school  duties  demand  a smaller  exercise  of  toil  and  tact  than  is  required  in  day  schools,  whereas  the 
actual  state  of  tlie  case  is  precisely  tlie  reveree.  Until  it  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  duties  of  the  night 
school  do  not  admit  of  being  perfunctorily  performed — until  the  idea  is  got  rid  of  that  eitlier  an  inferior  man  or 
the  residue  of  a head  master’s  physical  energy  ought  to  suffice  for  the  purpose — this  imjiortnnt  auxiliary  insti- 
tution will  not  take  root  in  Ireland  or  anywhere  else.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  day  schoolmaster  is  quite 
imequal  to  the  satisfaetoiy  discharge  of  the  duties  of  both  departments.  The  Board  might  by  way  of  experiment, 
grant  the  services  of  assistant  teachers,  of  whom  there  is  an  ample  supply,  conditionally  on  their  alternating  the 
afternoon  and  evening  duties,  in  the  day  and  night  school  respectively,  with  the  head  master.  Under  any  plan, 
the  one  depai-tment  should  he,  to  a certain  extent,  auxiliary  to,  and  interwoven  with,  the  other ; but  under  the 
Bevised  Code  plan,  attendance  at  the  night  school  of  boys  or  girls  above  ten  years  of  age  should  be  allowed  to 
count  in  the  claim  for  the  capitation  grant,  as  complementary  to  the  required  numerical  standard  of  day-.school 
attendances. 

129.  Before  leaving  this  section  of  my  subject  I feel  constrained  to  make  some  reference,  however  brief,  to 
convent  schools,  of  which  I had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  six  samples.  These  are,  of  course,  confined  to  girls’  and 
infants’  departments  j they  are  held  within  tlie  convent  walls,  and  they  are  managed  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Sisterhood  exclusively.  Having  accepted  the  Board  principle  of  separatism,  in  regard  to  tlie  religious  instruction, 
they  are  vii-tually  National  schools,  and  a signboard  outside  (not  always  in  the  most  conspicuous  place)  publishes 
the  fact.  Refeiriug  to  those  visited  by  me,  viz.,  St.  Mai-y’s  and  Presentation  Convents  of  Limerick  city,  Adare, 
Newcastle  West,  Ennis,  and  Eathkeale — I may  state  that  they  are  not  made  use  of  by  Protestants;  hut, 
inasmuch  as  they  are  limited  to  towns,  this  is  a matter  of  no  moment.  The  Sisterhood,  being  a self-supporting 
institution,  and,  for  excellent  reasons,  strictly  unmercenary,  the  Board  grants  are  awarded,  as  a help  towards 
the  school  expenses,  in  accordance  with  a fixed  scale  of  per-centage  on  tlic  average  attendance.  I may  here 
state,  once  for  all,  that,  notwithstanding  their  special  character,  these  schools  arc  doing  a good  work,  and  amply 
justifying  the  Boaa-d’s  concession  in  theii-  favour.  The  general  character  of  tlie  premises,  tlie  management, 
the  prevailing  tone  of  the  pupils,  the  self  sacrificing  and  well-directed  zeal  of  the  Sisterhood,  and  the  aggregate 
results  of  instruction — all  gave  me  the  utmost  satisfaction.  Even  supposing  I had  all  the  required  data  at 
hand,  I should  probably  decline  to  institute  any  comparison,  in  respect  of  technical  proficiency,  between  these 
and  other  more  genei-al  schools.  I will  merely  record  that  they  are  free  from  the  blemishes  of  tlie  ordinary 
National  school,  to  which  I have  ah-eady  advei-ted.  The  points  of  superiority — wliicli  is,  after  all,  a proof  of 
culture  on  the  part  of  the  managing  staff — are  : — manners  and  discipline,  organizatbn,  cleanliness,  ventilation, 
sprightliness,  and  cheerfulness.  All  branches  of  hand-work,  such  as  sewing,  dra-wing,  penmanship,  and,  parti- 
cularly, exercise-books,  &c.,  are  carried  out  on  the  most  correct  plan,  and  with  the  most  gratifying  proficiency. 

130.  Such  also  are  the  general  and  specific  features  of  the  Model  School  of  Limerick.  The  best  ordinary 
National  school  visited  by  me  was  that  of  Coora  Clare* 

131.  1 conclude  with  a few  remarks  on  the  general  character  of  the  subordinate  teaching-staff,  namely,  monitors 
and  assistants,  whose  rates  of  stipend  I have  already  mentioned.  The  number  of  the  total  staff  in  the  Board’s 
pay  and  engaged  in  the  92  schools  on  my  list  stands  thus  ; — 

Principal  Teachers,  .....  92 

Assistants,  ......  54 

Monitors,  . . . . . .142 

Total,  .....  288 

132.  This  shows  an  average  of  1 teacher  to  21  pupils  in  average  attendance  {as  against  the  Committee  of 
Council’s  required  minimum  of  1 teacher  to  40  pupils).  Not  including  a variety  of  incidental  grants,  the 
result  indicates  an  average  cost  per  scholar’  to  the  Boai’d  of  twelve  shillings  and  five  pence  per  annum,  as  against 
nine  shillings  and  one  penny  given,  as  pa3anent  for  actual  results,  by  the  Committee  of  Council  to  the  schools 
of  Devon  and  Somerset,  to  which  I have  already  referred. 

133.  The  question  to  be  raised,  but  which  I cannot  discuss  in  the  necessary  detail,  is,  whether  this  large 
teaching  staff  is  worth  the  money  expended  on  it.  I hope,  therefore,  to  bo  permitted  to  give  my  general  conclusion, 
which  is  decidedly  in  the  negative,  in  so  far  as  the  didactic^  proficiency  of  the  monitors  and  the  present  positive 
utility  of  the  assistants  are  concerned. 

134.  Unless  the  assistants  can  be  separately  utilized  in  accordance  with  my  previous  hint  respecting  night 
schools,  I should  be  strongly  disposed  to  recommend  their  abolition  or  limitation  to  schools  of  an  average 
attendance  of  not  less  than  140.  Nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  the  general  character  of  tbia  division 
of  the  teaching-staff ; as  a rule,  they  seemed'to  have  no  specific  work  to  do,  to  wander  about  with  a vague  and 
uninterested  air,  to  lack  the  most  simple  information  in  regard  to  the  school,  to  be  always  in  the  way,  and 
seldom  to  work  in  harmonious  unison  with  the  head  teacher.  "While  they  are  from  two-thirds  to  one-half  more 
expensive  than  monitors,  their  working  power  is  not  one  whit  higher ; while  their  collective  stipends  represent 
a heavy  item  of  the  Board's  expenditure,  these  are  individually  inadequate  for  the  suitable  maintenance  of  a 
respectable  adult ; and,  while  they  are  j)rofessionally  on  a footing  of  equality  with  the  head  teachers,  they  are, 
from  want  of  practice  and  from  a habit  of  constant  dependence,  incapable  of  conducting  the  school  single-handed. 
I am  speaking  the  sentiment  of  numerous  head  teachers  when  I state  that  (altliough  they  gladly  avail  them- 
selves of  this  publicly-paid  form  of  help)  they  would  prefer,  for  example,  in  lieu  of  an  assistant,  an  eflicient 
monitor,  provided  the  pecuniary  difference  reached  their  pockets,  even  by  the  avenue  of  “payment  for  rcsMlts." 

135.  Assistant  “workmistresses”  in  gii'ls’  schools,  who  are  in  receipt  of  £8  per  annum  for  duties  that  the 
schoolmistress  herself  is  able  and  willing  to  perform,  represent  another  institution  of  a still  more  anomalous  and 
indefensible  type. 

• The  master  of  this  secluded  village  school  has  earned  the  highest  rewards  granted,  not  only  by  the  Board,  but  also  by 
the  Science  and  Art  Department;  the  number  of  his  successful  candidates  at  the  last  examination  being  in  excess  of  that  of 
any  other  master.  N.B. — However  admirably  thb  governmental  department  is  conducted,  I must  take  tliis  opportunity 
of  calling  attention,  first,  to  the  extent  to  which  the  mode  of  working  acts  as  a counterpoise  to  the  Bevised  Code 
measure ; and  secondly,  to  the  extravagance  of  the  special  awards. 
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136.  Lastly,  in  regard  to  the  machinery  of  the  Government  inspection,  I have  to  report  that  it  works  Goverament 
efficiently  and  smoothly.  The  District  Inspectors’  visits  to  schools,  although  unexpected  and  frequent — inspection, 
occurring  at  least  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  year — are,  as  far  as  my  personal  opportunities  for 
judging  extended,  hailed  with  pleasure.  The  miscellanecnis  visits  do  not  necessarily  refer  to  examinations,  but 

all  matters  connected  with  the  school  are  discussed  or  settled,  the  rolls  are  minutely  scrutinized,  and  a word  of 
reproof  or  approbation  administered,  as  occasion  serves.  It  is  by  this  agency  alone  that  the  general  scheme 
acquires  an  efficient  and  practically  “national”  character. 

137.  Tlius  far,  my  lords  and  gentlemen,  I have  endeavoured  to  convey  the  salient  points  of  the  infonnation  I 
was  enabled  to  gather  regarding  the  National  school  system  as  it  affects  the  district  assigned  to  me,  and  the 
spedal  features  of  the  schools  themselves.  With  the  exception  of  the  Church  Education  Society’s,  and  the 
Christian  Brothers’  schools,  already  described,  the  efforts  made  by  private  bodies  or  individuals  (especially  in 
the  direction  of  “adventure”  schools  for  the  middle,  or  lower-middle,  class),  are  surprisingly  small.  The 
following  list  embraces  the  more  important : — 

Llueiucx:  Middle  Class  Schools. 

Roman  Catholic ; 

1.  Jesuit  College  for  Males. 

2.  French  Convent  for  Females. 

3.  Phllomine  School  for  Females. 

4.  Branch  of  French  Convent  School,  Bruff. 

Protestant : — 

5.  Villiers  Institution  (Endowed). 

6.  Classical  and  Commercial  Academy,  Catlierine-place. 

7.  ,,  ,,  ,,  Erenis. 

8.  Presbyterian  (Middle-class)  ,, 

9.  Erasmus  Smith’s  College  (Endowed),  „ 

10.  Incorporated  Society’s  (Maddle-class),  Newport.* 

138.  Of  benevolent  institutions  with  schools  attached,  the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy 

1.  Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum. 

2.  Protestant  „ ,, 

3.  Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (vide  Appendix  B). 

139.  The  schools  for  the  poor  for  which  the  Church  is  more  or  less  responsible,  are  briefly  described  in  Pooracljools 

Appendix  G.  connected  with 

140.  In  Appendix  D will  be  found  a copy  of  my  notes  on  some  of  the  hedge  schools,  which  excited  my  cordial  Hpfi^°st*ools. 
commiseration. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

JiiiES  S.  Laukie. 


Benevolent' 


Ahonc, 

Do. 

Ardpatrick, 

Do. 

.^agh, 

Ballygran, . 
Do. 

Balljorgan, 

Do. 

Banelin,  , 
Bareficld,  . 
Do. 

Birdhill,  . 
Do. 

Broadford, 


£6and£Io| 

£6 


I Giris! 

I Mixed, 
I Boya, 

' Girls, 

G?ru! 

Boys, 


Baltard, 
Bolgaden,  . 
Do. 

CarigaUolf, 


Girls, 

Boys, 

Girls, 

G?r^A 


* To  this  will  probably  be  shortly  added.  Loamy's  Institute,  Limerick  (endowed) ; the  endowment,  like  that  of  the  two  last 
mentioned  schools,  having  been  originally  intended  for  the  “ poor.” 

Also,  the  Model  School  contains  a considerable  number  of  woil-to-do  Protestants.  The  same,  remark  applies  to  the 
Agricultural  department,  which  ought  to  be  abolished. 

/Limoriok,  Saint  Patrick'sNalioral  Schools,(2tl  „ . , „ 

t Acddcntolly  omitlod  from  tHs  list,-  j ;;  iSSS.2*”' I nif 
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Appendix  A — continued. 


Appendix  B. 

Convent  op  the  Good  Shepheed. 

Female  Reformatory,  Limericic. 

This  establishment  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  same  religious  order,  estabDshed  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America,  and  with 
a kindred  object  in  view.  The  “community"  here  consists  of  26  nuns,  who  devote  their  sole  attention  in  their  various  departments  to  the 
reformation  of  SC  children  and  S3  “penitents” — the  former  convicted  thieves,  the  latter  reclaimed  prostitutes — to  whom  they  impart  moral, 
religious,  industrial,  and  general  instruction. 

The  premises  consist  of  a substantial  pile  of  buildings,  standing  in  about  three  acres  of  ground  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  Every 
aviulablc  space  is  utilized,  with  the  utmost  regard  to  economy  and  health ; while  the  interior  of  the  chapel  is  the  most  tasteful  of  any  in  the 
modern  style  I have  ever  seen.  The  accommodation  for  the  inmates  is  insufBcient,  and  the  recreation  ground  and  garden  are  of  toolimitedan 

The  ostenable  object  of  the  institution  being  religious,  much  in  the  way  of  secular  instruction,  beyond  the  “ essendals,"  is  not  aimed  at ; 
hut  an  air  of  comfort,  cleanliness,  good  feeding,  and  good  training  pervaded  the  whole.  It  is  regularly  inspected  by  Jfr.  Murray,  and 
the  Government  allows  a capitation  grant ; besides  which  the  only  pecuniary  resources  are  the  proceeds  of  an  animal  charity  sermon  and  of 
aharaar,  together  with  the  profits  accruing  from  liie  “washing''  of  about  a hundred  Limerick  fainilic-s,  and  proceeds  of  needlework. 
Exclusive,  therefore,  of  the  Government  grant,  and  of  tlie  cost  of  maintenance  and  service  of  the  “ commnnity’’  (whose  labours  arc  strictly 
gratuitous),  this  institution  is  practically  self-supporting.  Situations  as  domastic  servants  arc  sometimes  found  for  the  inmates,  but  the 
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uufortunate  Bcruplee  eutortained  by  tlie  public  in  reference  to  this  class  of  persona  have  a most  discoura^Dg  effect.  The  result  is,  that  a 
considerable  number  tie  permanent  residents,  who  inighh  if  employed  outside,  or  sent  abroad  under  some  special  system  of  emigration,  con- 
veniently make  room  for  otlicrs  equally  in  need  of  purification  and  traiiiiug. 

Ibe  reverend  mother  of  the  “community”  superintends  all  the  operations  with  a remarkable  degreeof  calm  zeal,  dignity,  and  intelligence. 

At  Upton,  Cork,  there  is  a branch  establishment  for  males,  while  the  juveuile  offenders  of  Limerick  ate  taken  in  exchange  for  a 
corresponding  number  of  females. 


Appendix  0. 


St.  John’s  Paeochial  School,  Limeeick. 


This  school  has  just  been  convened  after  the  vacation.  Present,  11  boys  in  male  department 
ment,  which  18  under  the  master’s  wife.  Salary  £45,  in  addition  to  a house.  No  fees.  Master  b 
at  Cheltenham,  but  displays  none  of  the  fruits  of  his  high  culture.  Premises,  gloomy  .and  dirty. 


De.  Jeeemiah  Hall’s  Endowed  School. 


Present,  17  boys,  5 girls,  under  au  aged,  good-natured  master,  who  evidently  does  his  best, 
residence.  Premises,  furniture,  and  apparatus,  very  moderate. 


Salary  (from  endowment),  £33,  and 


Blue-coat  School. 


Present,  6 boys,  dirty,  ragged  urchins;  whether  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  unknown, 
kind  hut Headers.  Teacher  aged  and  incompetent.  Salary  (from  endowment),  £40. 


No  copy-hooka  and  few  supplies  of  any 


Cathedeal  Choie  School. 

Thirteen  lads  belonging  to  the  choir,  and  taught  in  a comfortable  room  in  the  tower  by  Dr.  Mangiu.  He  has  voluntarily  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  school  for  six  and  a half  years.  ^ 

General  Observation— P/ie  atove  four  sohooU  should  he  merged  in  one,  and  pn-ovided  mith  a iliorouglilg  extent  trained  teacher. 


Appendix  D. 


Hedge  Schools. 

LarMrCa  Cross  (Clare),  three  miles  from  Limerick. 

1.  Premises,  &c.— -A  tottering  hut,  with  mud  floor  and  rickety  thatched  roof.  Furniture,  a long  table  and  a few  low  benches ; master’s 
bed  and  domestm  appliances  occupying  one  extremity  of  the  room.  A fetid  pool  opposite  the  door,  and  the  atmosphere  unwholesome. 

Vigorous  for  his  age;  apparently  about  65.  Dirty  and  ill  fed,  depending  for  a good  meal  on  the  charity  of  neighbouruiir 
small  farmers.  For  the  rest  subsisting  on  school-fees  of  U.  and  2d.  per  week  per  child.  Formerly  teacher  of  the  National  school.  ” 
3.  15  boys  and  lo  prls,  about  the  age  of  seven.  Provided  with  a few  National  Irish  Readers  and  slips  of  dirty  ruled  paper  for 

writing’ with  here  and  there  a slate.  Little  girls  of  sei-en  and  eightreadingfairlyinNo.il.  Book;  two  hoys  of  about  feu  in  No  III 
and  able  to  write  legibly,  and  to  work  compound  rules.  Tiie  remainder  read  and  spell  fairly  from  No,  I.,  or  various  primers. 


Gwrryowen.  limerick. 

\.  Premises,  &c.— Cottage  in  one  of  the  poorest,  but  sufficiently  open  parts  of  the  town.  Rent  Is.  per  week.  Master’s  sleeping  com- 
benches ; no  copy  hooks,  and  such  primers  and  readers  as  the  children  happened  to  have 

2.  J/oster.— Wretched,  miscraWy  clad,  and  starred-looking  i-oung  man  of  about  28.  Had  received  some  education  in  R.  C.  seminaries 
and  was  apparently  designed  for  the  priesthood.  Want  of  self-control  and  general  disinclination,  prevented  his  following  up  that  vocation 
Ills  ambition  is  to  teach  classics ; and  he  professes  to  be  well  versed  in  a Latin  “ Institutes  of  Philosopliy.”  Subsists  on  fees  that  amoimt  only 
to  lour  or  five  shillings  per  week.  * " 

Ptipils.  About  fifteen  young  children,  ail  looking  very  miserable.  Good  gratuitous  education  given  in  well-conducted  schools  within 
three  minutes  walk.  “ 


LemonviUe  (Limerick),  four  miles  from  the  city. 

Premisee  resembling  case  A.  Master  about  seventy;  thoroughly  self-satisfied,  and  “ severe  and  stern  to  view.”  Clearly  does  the  work 
assigned  to  him  by  Providence  in  his  own  peculiar  routine  style.  Had  sixty  pupils  up  to  the  date  of  the  establishment  of  a neighbouring 
National  school ; they  now  number  twenty,  of  both  sexes,  all  young  children. 


Eiljinnane  Hedge  School. 

1 . Premises.— A small  cottage  of  the  usual  bad  type ; used  also  as  a smithy.  On  entering  I found  the  children  ranged  in  front  of  the 
furge,  intently  witnesang  the  chastisement  of  a girl  of  about  eight  years  of  age.  The  din  and  clatter  of  the  smith’s  operations  being 
suspended,  the  master  emerged  from  a dark  recess  and  greeted  me  mth  a welcome. 

2.  Teacher. — A man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age,  very  dirty,  and  very  excitable.  He  cherished  great  hopes  of  having  hisn-,erits  recognieed 
by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  complained  bitterly  of  his  unrequited  laboui-s.  Conducting  me  behind  a partition,  on  the  plea  of  showing 
me  something  highly  important,  he  deftly  dived  into  a species  of  coal-box  or  “bunker”  which  1 assimicd  to  be  his  bed,  although  it 
contained  a mdis  indigestague  moles  of  ra^  boxes,  books,  &c.  On  reappearing,  ho  desired  me  to  read  from  a pamphlet  he  had  fished  out, 
a portion  of  a well-written  satire  on  the  insensibility  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of  the  schoolmaster's  calling.  It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  I released  myself  from  his  iutcrcsting  entertainment ; and  he  reciprocated  my  regrets  at  my  inability  to  remain  and  examine 
Ilia  school  of  eighteen  children  of  the  average  age  of  seven. 


Hedge  School  near  Ballygran. 

Hero  I found  an  aged  schoolmaster,  stone  blind,  who  in  earlier  years  had  been  teacher  of  a National  school,  but  was  now  engaged  with 
about  twenty  pupils,  of  the  ordinary  description,  in  a well  situated  mud  liut.  He  was  above  eightyyearsof  age,  and  seemed  much  depressed 
by  his  melancholy  position.  The  so-called  “ Goldeu  Vale  ” appeared  to  liavo  brought  but  little  wealth  to  his  door ; for  he  was  just  able  to 
'■  keep  soul  and  body  together”  by  dint  of  necessarily  toilsome  efforts.  Nor  was  he  ever  visited  or  assisted  by  the  priests  or  ueighboiiriiig 
gentry.  Nevertheless,  he  was  not  querulous,  having  probably  got  beyond  even  that  stage.  He  iras  intelligent,  and  perfectly  competent 
to  do  tile  work  he  had  assigned  hinisclf.  ‘ 
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SOUTH-EASTERlSr  DISTRICT, 

COMPILED  FROM  THE  CONSTABULARY  RETURNS. 


Whole  Number  of  Schools,  204. 


CONSTABULABT 

DlSTBlCTS. 

NwnbCT  of 
Schools 
in  District 

Sationai. 

Church 

Education 

Monks’. 

Endowed 

Private. 

Mechan- 

ics.' 

Friends'. 

St. 

Vincent’s 

Pretest- 

Orphan. 

Clonmel,  . 

24 

11 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

Thrales,  . 

24 

16 

4 

1 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PortlaTT,  . 

35 

25 

5 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Waterford  City, 

SO 

5 

3 

3 

4 

1 

7 

- 

2 

4 

1 

Kilkenny, . 

9 

5 

2 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Castlecomer, 

30 

24 

1 

- 

1 

- 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Wexford,. 

38 

23 

6 

1 

1 

2 

5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

New  Ross, 

(4 

8 

3 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Total, 

204 

117 

26 

11 

7 

5 

30 

1 

2 

4 

1 
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3)istricts  visited, 

Information  received, . 

Population  cLieily  Roman  Catholic, 
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Eepout  of  P.  LE  Page  Renouf,  Estj.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

1.  My  Lords  akd  Gentlejies, — I have  the  honour  to  lay  before  you  nay  report  on  the  schools,  which,  in 
accordance  witli  your  instructions,  I visited  in  the  course  of  last  summer,  in  the  counties  of  Waterford 
Wexford,  Tipperary,  and  Kilkenny.  My  torn-  of  inspection  began  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  lasted  till  the  21st 
of  September.  I was  miavoidahly  absent  on  official  duty  in  England  dui-iug  the  first  fortnight  of  July.  The  District 
district  assigned  to  me  includes  the  constabulaiy  districts  of  Clonmel,  Thuvles,  Kilkenny,  Castlecomer,  Portlaw,  visited. 
Waterford,  New  Ross,  and  Wexford.  Of  these  districts  I was  compelled  for  want  of  time  to  leave  Thuiies 
and  Castlecomer  uavisited.  I examined  the  schools  of  the  totvn  of  Wexford,  but  I found  the  country  schools 
of  tliat  neighbourhood  closed  in  consequence  of  the  harvest.  In  all  I visited  120  school-rooms,  69  of  which 
ai-e  in  receipt  of  aid  from  the  Board  of  National  Education,  the  othere  are  parochial  schools  of  the  Established 
Church,  Christian  Bi-others’  schools,  convent  schools,  and  private  schools  of  various  kinds.  With  reference  to  Informal 
each  of  these,  I have  collected  such  infoimation  as  appeared  interesting  or  important.  There  are  two  classes  leceivecL 
of  schools  on  which  I have  no  report  to  make.  Only  one  or  two  night  schools  exist  in  my  district,  and  I had 
no  opportrmity  of  seeing  any  of  them  at  work.*  The  model  schools  were  specially  reserved  for  the  inspection 
of  two  of  the  Royal  Commissioners,  who  in  certain  towns  were  also  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  ooirvent 
schools,  and  the  schools  of  the  Cluistian  Brothers.t  With  a view  to  collect  evidence  from  all  quarters,  I 
have  seen  and  conversed  with  a very  large  number  of  per-sons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  of  different  classes  and 
denominations,  and  I am  hound  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  extremely  kind  and  warmhearted  reception 
which  I have  invariably  met,  but  the  amount  of  positive  information  which  I received  is,  in  fact,  very  small.  In 
towns  like  Waterford,  Clonmel,  or  the  city  of  Kilkemiy,  the  only  kind  of  evidence  which  was  likely  to  be  of  any 
value,  almost  exclusively  rogaixled  the  model  schools,  and  so  fell  beyond  my  province;  in  the  country  districts, 
the  only  persons  who  take  the  least  interest  in  education  are  the  parochial  clergy,  and  those  I have  seen  have  but 
few  practical  suggestions  to  make.  There  were  of  coiu-se  persons  ready  enough  to  volunteer  information,  but 
quite  unable  to  authenticate  it,  and  who  when  cross-questioned  turned  out  to  have  no  real  knowledge  of  what 
they  were  talking  about,  or  were  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  their  statements.  I 
heard  a gr-eat  many  assertions  merely  based  upon  a priori  grortncls,  as  when  I was  told  that  the  education 
given  by  the  Christian  Brothei-s  was  bad,  the  only  proof  given  being  that  the  brothers  were  monks,  or  sweeping 
generalisations,  as  when  an  opponent  of  the  National  schools  assured  me  that  geography  was  grossly  neglected 
in  these  schools,  because  in  one  school  that  he  had  seen,  such  was  the  case.  Of  theoretical  principles  too,  I 
heai-d  a great  deal,  but  it  was  not  necessary  to  travel  at  the  public  expense  to  learn  that  some  persons  con- 
scientiously believe  that  all  education  is  bad  which  is  not  based  upon  the  reading  of  Holy  Scriptui-e;  and  that 
others  not  less  stroirgly  assert  that  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic  Chui-ch  have  alone  received  the  mission  to 
teach,  and  that  every  national  system  of  education  of  which  they  have  not  the  control,  is  in  fact  sacrilegious. 

Most  of  the  advocates  of  denominational  education  whom  I met  had  merely  considered  the  question  in  imme- 
diate reference  to  themselves ; they  would  like  to  have  a denominational  school  of  then-  own,  aided,  if  not 
eutii-ely  supported  by  Goverirment,  but  they  had  not  considered,  or  had  at  least  very  superficially  considered 
the  advairtages  which  their-  theological  opponents  would  derive  from  the  establishment  of  the  denominational 
principle.  In  rejily  to  the  printed  questions  which  I cir-culated  very  extensively  I received  very  few  answers; 
those  I received  were  of  little  or  no  importance.  On  one  of  the  most  momentous  questions,  viz.,  that  of  plans 
for  securing  increased  or  more  regular  attendance,  I have  not  received  a single  answer.  I have  received  very 
valuable  assistance  from  some  of  the  National  Board  Inspectors,  particularly  Mr-.  Lane  at  Waterford,  whom  I 
accompanied  on  several  .visits  of  inspection,  aird  Mr.  Har-kin  at  lOkenrry.  Mr.  O’Hara  at  Clonmel,  Mr.  Brov-n 
at  Tippei-ai-}',  and  hli-.  Fitzgerald  at  Enniscorthy,  I have  only  had  the  ploiisui-e  of  meeting  once.  T have  also 
to  rx)cor-d  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Shealiau  and  Air.  Sheridan,  Head  Inspectors.  My  intercoui-se  -with  these 
gentlemen  has  not,  I trust,  warped  my  own  judgment  ou  the  state  of  primary  education  in  Ireland,  the 
practical  working  of  the  system  of  National  education,  and  the  measur-es  to  be  adopted  for  extending  more 
geucrally  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  education.  On  these  points  the  conclusions  I have  arrived  at  have 
been  derived  almost  eutii-ely  from  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the  various  classes  of  schools  which  I 
have  visited. 

2.  On  some  of  the  questions  to  which  my  instructions  referred,  I was  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion, but  the  Commissioners  will,  I believe,  obtain  it  through  other  sources.  One  of  the  most  important 
questions  connected  with  the  present  inquiry  regards  the  aver-age  period  of  attendance  of  each  chilcL  The 
teachers  could  only  guess  at  this,  and  that  of  course  -with  extreme  inaccuracy;  they  did  not  know  how  to 

* Just  before  my  departure  from  Clonmel,  I ascertained  that  the  vacation  of  the  hlcchanics’  Institute  evening  school 
■was  over.  I called  accordingly,  and  found  one  or  two  young  men  -waiting  for  the  teacher,  who,  however,  did  not  make  his 
appearance. 

t In  'consequence  of  this  reserve,  I abstained  from  examining  the  convent  schools,  and  the  principal  Christian  Brothers' 
schools  of 'Waterford, 
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find  it  out  from  theii-  xegisters,  aud  if  I liad  attempted  to  find  it  out  myself  in  each  school,  the  ■whole  time  at 
my  disposal  -would  ha-ve  been  taken  up  -with  this  one  question.  I intended  therefore  to  get  a form  printed, 
containinfr  certain  returns  to  be  filled  up  by  the  teacher,  and  forwarded  to  me  after  my  departure.  But  just 
as  I was  on  the  point  of  carrying  out  tins  intention,  I found  tliat  the  Distiict  Inspectors  were  circulating  very 
similar  forms  to  that  I had  thought  of,  and  that  in  consequence  of  a demand  made  by  the  Royal  Commissiouers 
to  the  National  Board.  I was  present  on  more  than  one  occasion  when  the  Inspector  verified  the  returns 
•which  the  teacher  liad  made  for  him,  and  each  case  proved  that  such  returns  could  not  be  relied  upon  previous 
to  verification.  The  retui-ns  made  through  the  National  Board  \vill  have  the  immense  axlvantago  of  being 
made  wth  deference  to  the  totality  of  schools  in  connexion  witli  the  National  system. 

3.  It  was  seldom  that  I was  able  to  obtain  accurate  mformation  about  the  tenure  of  school  buildings.  This 
mformatiou  m hardly  ever  to  be  obtained  upon  the  spot.  This,  again,  is  one  of  the  questions  which  have  been 
asked  of  tlie  Commissiouers  of  National  Education,  aud  which  they  have  asked  of  tlie  District  Inspectors.  I 
have  been  witness  of  the  pains  which  one  of  the  Inspectors  took  in  obtammg  information,  but  altogether  without 

success on  the  day  that  I was  present  at  least.  But  an  Inspector  who  lives  within  a short  distance  of  a school 

has  at  least  some  chance  of  discoveiing  who  the  person  is  to  whom  he  can  wi-ite  for  mformation,  -^in  utter 
stranger  to  the  place  would  have  no  such  chance. 

4.  In  those  parts  of  my  district  which  I have  visited  the  gr-eat  hulk  of  the  population  is  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
relio-ion.  Primary  education  in  the  to'wns  of  Clonmel,  Waterford,  Wexford,  New  Ross,  and  the  city  of  Kilkeimy 
is  almost  entirely  in  tire  hands  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  mtns  of  difleront  orders.  Roman  Catholic  chOdren 
are  forbidden  under  pain  of  excommunication  to  go  to  the  model  schools,  and  the  penalty  is  rigoJ-ously  enforced. 
For  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  workhouse  or  the  gaol  there  is,  besides  the  model  schools,  only  one  National 
school  in  Waterford,  and  this,  I am  told,  is  a more  feeder  for  the  schools  under  the  teaching  of  “ religious.” 
The  female  National  schools  in  Ne-w  Ross  and  Wexford  are  taught  by  imns.  Tire  largest  National  school  in 
Kilkenny  is  a convent  school.  In  Clonmel  ther-e  is  no  National  school  but  tire  model  school.  In  New  Ross 
there  is  no  male  National  school.  There  is  one  at  Wexford  consisting  of  two  departments,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  compete  -with  the  neighbouring  establishment  of  the  Christian  Brothei-s.  Kilkenny  is  the  only  place 
in  which  I found  male  and  female  National  schools  fiouiishing  under  secular  teachers.  The  country  parishes 
are  supplied  with  National  schools.  Protestants  are  very  seldom  to  ho  found  in  these  country  National  schools. 
In  towns  they  attend  the  model  schools — veiy  often  under  a protest  from  their  own  clergy — or  they  have 
parochial  schools  of  their  0'«ti,  generally  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  A few  private 
primiuy  schools,  aiming  at  a cei'tain  degree  of  respectability,  are  to  be  found  in  the  towns,  but  they  are  not  very 
flomlshing.  In  most  places  the  proprietoi-s  complained  that  their  children  were  carried  off  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  or  the  nuns.  One  flourishing  and  well-conducted  dame  school  is  to  be  found  in  the  suburbs  of 
Wexford.  In  another  town  I -visited  a hedge  school,  conducted  by  a uiaster  enjoying  a rather  equivocal 
reputation.  In  Waterford  and  New  Ross  a large  number  of  children  are  kept  from  mischief  and  prepared 
for  the  more  advanced  schools  by  poor  people  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul. 

5.  There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  a very  considerable  difference  between  the  premises  of  tliese  various  schools. 
The  convent  schools  and  those  of  the  Christian  Brothei-s  have  almost  invaiiably  spacious  and  lofty  rooms,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  provided  with  desks  and  appai-atus.  They  are  all  of  them  sufficiently  large,  and  if 
theii-  floors  are  often  inconveniently  crowded  the  true  remedy  lies  in  the  construction  of  new  schools,  not  in  the 
extension  of  the  present  ones.  The  National  schools,  as  far  as  I have  seen  them,  are  always  well  supplied  with 
desks  and  apparatus  ; but  theii-  premises  exhibit  every  degree  of  goodness  and  badness,  from  the  magnificent 
rooms  of  the  model  schools,  or  even  those  of  Ma)rfield,  do-wn  to  the  cottage  and  cabin  chambers  of  some  of  the 
rural  schools.  The  parochial  schools  of  the  Established  Church  in  Waterford,  Wexford,  New  Ross,  and  Clonmel 
have  very  respectable  premises.  In  Kilkenny  I found  the  boys’  school  sufficiently  large,  but  badly  lighted. 
Tlie  private  schools  are  natm-ally  kept  in  the  rooms  of  dwelling-houses,  and  their  supply  of  apparatus  is  very 
limited.  One  of  the  private  schools  in  Waterford  is  kept  in  a spacious  reom,  hut  it  is  quite  unprovided  with 
apparatus.  The  schools  provided  for  poor  children  by  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul  are  mere  cabiu  kitchens, 
perhaps  not  more  than  three  paces  in  length  or  breadth,  sometimes  without  anything  to  sit  upon  hut  the  floor. 
Here  I have  seen  thirty  or  forty  children  packed  together  as  close  as  herrings  in  a barrel. 

C.  I cannot  find  that  the  National  schools  are  too  numerous  in  any  part  of  the  country  I have  gone  through. 
There  is  only  one  place  in  which  I have  heard  of  the  interests  of  a school  being  affected  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  other  schools ; but  the  master  who  made  the  complaint  was  not  an  efficient  teacher,  and  I am  not  suprised 
that  his  school  should  be  deserted  for  schools  possessing  greater  attractions. 

7,  The  number  of  children  actually  present  in  the  primary  schools  of  my  district  on  the  25tfa  of  June,  1858, 
was  as  follows  : — 


Constabulary  district  of  Castlecomer,  . . 1,788 

„ „ Clonmel,  . . . 2,1-24 

, „ Kilkenny,  . . . 1,547 

„ „ New  Ross,.  . . 1,242 

„ „ Portlaw,  . . . 1,780 


Constabulary  district  ofThurles,  . . 3,275 

„ „ Waterford,  . . 3,082 

„ „ Wexford,  . . . 2, -202 

Total  number,  ....  15,130 


8 If  the  number  of  school  children  in  each  district  be  compared  -with  the  total  population  of  the  district 


according  to  the  last  Census,  it  will  he  found  that  the 


In  the  district  of  Castlecomer,  . . . I in  7 3 

„ „ Clonmel,  . . . . 1 „ 7-9 

„ , Kilkenny,  . . . 1 „ lt)'9 

„ „ New  Ross,  . . . 1 „ 6 

,,  „ Portlaw,  . . . . 1 „ 9 


ratios  are  as  follow : — 

In  the  district  of  Thm-les,  ....  1 in  13-2 

„ Waterford,  . . . 1 „ 7'8 

„ Wexford,  . . . I „ G-1 

And  in  the  entire  district  under  examination,  1 S 2 


9,  The  district  of  Tliurles  has  a much  lower  ratio  than  any  other,  but  this  may  be  partly  o-wing  to  the  fact  that 
several  important  schools  belonging  to  it  happened  to  he  closed  when  the  constabulary  return  wjis  taken ; and 
from  the  fact  that  the  vacation  had  already  begun  in  some  of  the  schools  it  is  not  iiupi-obable  tliat  the  attendance 
had  already  fallen  off  in  others. 

Ratio  t»  popu-  10.  It  would  of  course  be  most  desirable  to  compare  the  number  of  scholars  witli  the  entire  populationin  18G8 ; 
lation.  tut  in  the  absence  of  a general  census  we  are  obliged  to  be  content  -with  such  landmarks  as  wo  can  get.  TJic 

question  is  -whether  the  population  lias  increased  or  decreased  since  1861.  I do  not  think  there  can  be  a doubt  on 
the  subject.  In  1861,  throughout  the  constabulary  districts  enumerated  the  number  of  children  between  one  and 
five  years  of  age  was  very  considerably  less  than  the  number  between  five  and  ten,  and  tliis  again  less  than  tlie 
number  between  10  and  15.  In  the  district  of  Wexford,  for  instance,  there  were  1,07-3  children  between^ one  and 
five  1,295  between  five  and  ten,  1,464  between  ten  and  fifteen.  An  immense  number  of  infants  die,  as  it  iS  well 
known,  before  they  have  completed  their  fii-st  year.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  in  1866  the  number  of  children 
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in  the  district  between  ten  and  fifteen  cannot  have  exceeded,  1,295,  but  the  deaths  in  five  years  must  have  greatly 
reduced  it  below  that  amount.  The  population  above  fifteen  years  of  age  has  been  diminished  by  deaths  au'd 
other  losses  which  cannot  possibly  have  been  balanced  by  the  births  during  the  same  period.  It  is  therefore  in  the 
highest  degree  probable  that  the  rates  of  school-going  children  to  the  entire  population  is  higher — perhaps 
considei-ably  higher — than  would  appear  from  the  calculation  based  upon  the  Census  of  1861.  Now,  in  1858 
the  proportion  of  week-day  scholars  to  population  was  1 in  77  in  England,  1 in  9-0  in  France-,  1 in  8-11  in 
Holland,  and  1 in  6'27  in  Prussia,  where  elementary  education  is  compulsory.  In  some  of  my  districts  the 
proportion  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  as  high  as  in  Prussia,  or  even  higher ; but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  constabulary  retum  of  the  25th  June,  1868,  does  not  represent  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools, 
which  is,  in  many  instances  that  I have  examined,  somewhat  lower.  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  another 
source  of  evidence  bearing  on  the  same  question. 

11.  I have  everywhere  been  struck  by  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the  number  of  children  whose  Average 
names  appear  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  schools  and  the  average  daily  attendance.  But  this  disproportion  is  attendance, 
not  peculiar  to  my  district,  but  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  I find  from  the  thirty-third  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  that  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  in  December, 

1865,  was  922,084,  and  that  the  aver-age  daily  attendance  for  the  same  period  was  only  321,209.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1866,  the  total  number  of  the  children  on  the  rolls  within  the  year  was  910,819,  and  the  daily  average  for 
iJie  year  was  316,225.  This  seems  to  imply  a most  extraordinary  irregularity  of  attendance.  In  England, 
in  1858,  the  centesimal  proportion  of  scholars  in  avei’age  daily  attendance  to  the  total  number  belonging  to 
the  school  was,  in  public  week  day  schools,  76'1,  and  in  private  week  day  schools,  84-8.  But  throughout 
Ireland  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the  children  on  the  books  of  each  school  are  in  average  daily  attendance, 
and  in  many  schools  the  proportion  is  even  lower.  The  following  returns,  which  I have  taken  at  random, 
follow  consecutively  at  p.  510  of  the  Report  for  1866  : 


No. 

134.  Traceystown,  . 

135.  Tacuinshin, 

136.  Tomliaggard,  . 

137.  Ballycullane,  m., 

138.  „ f., 

139.  Dunmain,  m.,  . 

140.  ^ „ f.,  . 

141.  Templctown,  in., 

142.  „ f., 


EoUa.  Avcraj 
78  23 

80  36 

80  28 

69  22 

80  22 

134  33 

117  26 

78  22 

83  22 


12.  In  a large  convent  school,  at  Wexford,  of  812  children,  the  average  attendance  returned  is  only  271. 

On  turning  over  a few  pages  of  the  blue  book,  I find  Mullingar  Convent  school,  with  637  childien  on  the  rolls, 
but  only  184  in  average  attendance ; and,  on  the  same  page,  Moate  Convent  school,  with  367  children  on  rolls 
but  with  only  130  as  an  average  j Raliiowen,  with  225  children  on  rolls,  and  an  average  of  59  ; and  Loughagar’ 
with  135  children  on  rolls,  and  an  average  of  23.  ° 

1 3.  In  St.  Patrick’s  National  school,  Waterford,  the  returns  for  the  last  three  years  have  been  as  follow  : 


On  rolls.  Average. 

1866, 260  52 

1867 270  61 

1868, 252  45 

The  mistress  of  the  school  assured  me  that  she  regularly  gave  bread  to  a number  of  childi-en,  and  it  is  probable 
that  without  this  the  average  number  of  children  in  the  school  would  be  lower  than  it  is.  Now,  one  cause  of 
this  disproportion  between  the  average  and  the  number  on  tlie  rolls  is,  unquestionably,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  children’s  names  are  kept  on  the  rolls  of  the  National  schools  long  after  they  have  ceased  to  have  any 
real  connexion  with  the  schools ; and  it  is  not  improbable  tliat  were  the  regulations*  nowin  force  throughout 
the  English  schools,  in  receipt  of  Government  aid,  carried  out  in  Ireland,  the  centesimal  proportion  of  the 
average  to  the  total  number  of  children  at  school  woiild  appear  much  higher  than  it  does  at  present.  The 
registei-s  of  the  Christian  Brothei-s’  schools  do  not  retain  the  names  of  the  childi-en  so  long  after  they  have 
ceased  to  attend,  and  I have  no  doubt  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  their  averages  exhibit  a centesimal 
proportion  more  nearly  resembling  that  iu  England.  Accoi-ding  to  theii'  returns,  the  Christian  Brothers  have 
26,871  childi-en  on  theii-  rolls,  with  an  avei-age  attendance  of  19,301,  or  71  per  cent.  These  returns  include 
those  of  six  scliools  in  England,  but  the  centesimal  proportion  would  not  be  much  altered  by  their  omission. 

The  existing  method  of  keeping  registers  in  the  National  schools  has  this  advantage  for  our  present  inquiry— 
that  it  reveals  the  very  Large  proportion  of  children  in  the  educational  age  who  are  not  at  school,  or  who  at  least 
are  there  very  seldom.  It  is  not  improbable  that  in  large  towns  the  same  child’s  name  occurs  on  the  rolls  of  two 
or  even  more  schools,  but  the  cases  of  double  return  cannot  be  sufiiciently  numerous  to  affect  the  enormous 
disproportion  in  nunibei-s  between  those  who  ai-e  and  those  who  ought  to  be  at  school.  The  in-egulai-ity  of  causes  of ' 
attendance,  which  this  dispi-oportion  implies  as  existing  throughout  the  counti-y,  is  diiefly  owing,  as  far  as  I regularity 'of 
can  discover,  to  the  indifference  of  parents.  They  have  no  positive  unwillingness  to  send  their  children  to  attendance, 
school,  the  schools  are  always  sufficiently  close  at  hand,  religiotis  scruples  are  out  of  question,  except  as  re<rards 
the  model  schools,  gratuitous  education  is  plentifully  offered  to  those  whose  parents  cannot  afford  to  pay  even 
a penny  a week,  and  the  parents  would  readily  and  cheerfully  assent  to  any  proposition  magnifyiucr  the 
importance  and  use  of  education,  but  vis  inertice  is  the  most  pow-erfrd  influence  affecting  them.  They  do  not 
requii-e  to  be  convinced ; “ vident  meliora  prohantque;"  for  a time  their  enthusiasm  might  be  roused  througb  the 
efforts  of  persons  in  whom  they  liave  confidence;  but  unfortunately  no  one  seems  as  yet  to  have  thoutTht  of 
any  plan  by  which  this  enthusiasm,  if  once  aroxised,  might  be  made  to  produce  permanent  results.  But 
though  the  apathy  of  parents  is  the  principal  and  most  luiivei-sal  cause  of  irregularity  in  attendance,  I do 
not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  always  the  only  one.  When  the  cliild’s  help  can  be  of  any  use  to  the  parent  the 
education  of  the  former  wiU  infallibly  be  saci-ificed.  The  venerable  pai-ish  priest  of  Ti-amore,  in  the  county  of 
"Waterford,  assui-ed  me  that  a very  great  number  of  small  farmer's,  who  formerly  employed  men  servants,  can. 
no  longer  afford  to  do  so ; they  tbei'efore  employ  their  own  children  or  others  who  would  otherwise  be  at 
school.  I have  been  assured  of  the  same  fact  by  other  authorities.  It  is  also  certain  ftom  the  registers  of 

’*  “ No  child’s  name  should  be  kept  on  the  Admission  Register  after  a fortnight’s  continuous  absence  without  inquiry 
from  the  parents  whether  the  child  has  been  withdrawn.  The  names  of  children  withdrawn  {whether  they  are  so,  the  answ^ 
of  thAr  parents  will  decide)  should  be  cancelled  at  once  in  the  registers,  and  not  included  in  the  returns  of  a°-e  and  stav  at 
school ; but  the  attendance  (if  any)  opposite  to  such  names  in  the  Class  Registers,  must  be  cotmted  under  Rule  1 1 suvra 
and  the  whole  number  of  such  names  imist  be  counted  for  the  return  ‘ left  last  year.’”  Supplemental  Rule  1 1.  ' ^ ’ 
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country  schools  that  during  the  times  of  tillage,  and  about  the  harvest  time,  the  attendance  is  particularly  low, 
not  merely  with  reference  to  the  elder  children  but  even  as  regards  infants,  who  cannot  work,  but  whose 
schooling  is  little  thought  of  at  such  seasons  by  tbeii-  parents.  There  are  indeed  places  (though  I have  not 
come  across  any  in  my  own  district)  in  which,  during  these  seasons,  entii-e  families  leave  their  homes,  and 
remain  away  for  a considerable  time. 

14.  Putting  together  the  two  facts — that  on  the  25th  Jime,  1868,  more  than  1 out  of  eveiy  8'2  of  the 
entire  population  of  my  district  was  actually  foimd  at  school ; and  secondly,  that  the  avei-age  daily  attendance 
is  not  much  more  than  a third  of  the  children  who  sometimes  goto  school,  it  follows,  even  though  1~8'2  does  not 
accurately  represent  the  average  daily  attendance,  that  nearly  all  the  children  go  sometimes  to  school. 

15.  I am  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  cleanliaess,  neatness,  and  orderly  behavour  prevailing  very  genei-aUy  in 
tlie  schools  I have  visited,  and  particularly  bi  the  countiy  schools.  In  very  many  of  these  not  a sbigle  oliild  had 
shoes  or  stockings,  but  their  feet  and  legs,  like  their  hands  and  faces,  were  scrupulously  clean,  their  hair  was 
combed  ; lags  and  dirt  were  found  only  in  the  “ charity  ’ schools  of  the  towns.  In  other  respects  the  discipline 
varied  according  to  the  abilities  and  influence  of  tlie  teacher.  There  is  one  point  in  which  the  ins2>ecied  schools 
appear  to  me  to  have  a great  superiority  over  the  uninspected,  and  this  is  with  reference  to  copying.  In  general 
throughout  the  National  schools  the  children  took  down  them  sums  from  my  dictation,  worked  them  without 
looking  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  and  then  turned  down  their  slates  in  such  a way  tJiat  no  one  could  see  what 
they  had  done  until  I came  up.  This  was  the  result  not  so  much  of  better  moral  instruction  tliau  is  given  in 
the  uninspected  schools  as  of  better  drOl.  In  one  National  school  I detected  a good  deal  of  copymg  ; but  this 
was  a school  in  which  the  premises  were  quite  insufficient  for  the  number  of  children  present,  and  wherever 
hbiR  defect  exists  it  is  impossible  that  disciplbie  can  be  well  carried  out. 

16.  I am  enabled  to  bear-  witness  to  the  strictness  with  which  the  Time  Tabic  is  observed  in  the  National 
schools.  On  almost  every  occasion  of  my  eutermg  one  of  these  schools,  I ascertained,  by  actual  inspection,  wliat 
tbe  cbildi-eu  were  doing  in  each  class,  and  then  compared  this  work  with  that  jn-cscribcd  by  tlic  Time  Table. 
I can  only  remember  one  case  in  which  the  Tune  Table  was  not  strictly  observed.  Witli  method  and  regularity 
even  inferior  teachers  are  able  to  accomplish  much.  Tlie  best  of  methods  and  the  most  eflicicut  teachers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  powerless  against  such  an  evil  as  in-egularity  of  attendance.  Not  only  do  many  of  the 
children  come  to  school  at  irregular  inteivals,  but  many  of  those  who  come  often  are  extremely  careless  as  to 
the  hour  atAvhioh  they  make  their  appearance.  If  the  rolls  were  called,  as  in  the  English  schools  under 
inspection,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  mommg  and  afternoon,  the  aveiuge  attendance  resulting  from  the  registers 
would,  in  most  schoois,  peiiiaps,  be  very  much  lower  than  it  is  rated  at  present.  I have  constantly  found 
childi-en  eoming  in  at  eleven  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  even  later ; at  one  school  which  I visited  in  company 
with  the  District  Inspector,  the  master  told  us  that  mant/  boys  only  came  in  at  twelve. 

17.  The  number  of  chilihen  who  are  educated  gi-atidtously  is  very  considerable.  Tliis  is  not  wonderful  con- 
sidering the  market  price  of  education  in  the  to^vns.  The  Christian  Brothers  professedly  teach  gratuitously, 
although  the  boys  who  csin  afford  it  pay  one  penny  weekly  towards  keeping  up  the  supply  of  maps  and  other 
apparatus.  The  convent  schoois  give  as  gratuitous  an  education,  even  when  connected  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  Caimclite  Convent  school,  for  instance,  at  New  Ross  out  of  445  cldldren  only 
about  50  pay  one  penny  weekly.  In  the  convent  school  taught  by  tlie  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  same  to-wn  the 
children  are  supposed  to  pay  one  penny  weekly,  birt  although  there  are  242  chUdren  on  the  rolls,  the  fees  seldom 
produce  eighteen  pence  in  the  whole  week.  In  a convent  school  at  Wexford,  taught  by  Sistera  of  Mercy, 
and  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  out  of  269  childi-en  208  were  reported  to  me  as  free,  tlie  other 
chilch-en  paid  a weekly  fee  of  one  penny.  In  the  male  National  schools  of  Wexford  the  education  was  reported  to 
me  as  being  simply  gratuitous.  In  most  of  the  Protestant  parochial  schools  which  I have  seen  the  children  are 
admitted  without  paying  fees,  although  well  dressed  and  evidently  belonging  to  a wealthier  class  than  tliat  to 
which  the  National  school  cldldren  generally  belong.  The  advantages  held  out  in  some  places,  as  at  New  Ross 
and  Kilkenny,  to  children  who  complete  tiieii-  course  in  these  schools  are  extremely  great.  They  are  freely 
apprenticed  on  leaving  school.  Boys  at  Kilkenny,  I was  told,  get  £36  or  may  be  ^ndtted  into  the  Pococke 
Institution.  Girls  have  similar  advantages,  and  I was  assured  that  they  even  received  £50  as  a mairiage 
portion.  In  the  country  National  schools  the  usual  fees  asked  are  from  Is.  or  Is.  Id.  per  quarter  to  4s.  or  5s., 
“ according  to  class  and  circumstances.”  In  some  schools  the  highest  fee  does  not  exceed  2s.  per  quarter. 
There  are  some  schools,  but  very  few  indeed,  in  which  payment  is  compulsory.  The  highest  fees  are  rarely 
paid  except  in  special  cases:  as,  for  instance,  when  a hoy  sixteen  or  seventeen  yeara  old  comes  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  mensuration.  In  two  or  three  cases  I have  found  the  total  amount  of  the  school-fees  rising  as 
high  as  £18  or  £20  per  annum,  but  it  is  very  seldom  that  they  rise  even  as  high  as  £10.  On  an  average 
they  do  not  exceed  £3  : a very  insufficient  supplement  to  a teacher’s  salary. 

18.  The  follorving  table  gives  a view  at  once  of  the  classification  of  fifty-nine  teachers  in  National  schools 
which  I have  visited,  and  of  the  salaries  which  they  enjoy.  The  table  contains  no  return  connected  either  rvith 
convent  schools  or  with  workhouse  schools. 


1st  class  2nd  division,  1 male  teacher,  salary  £44 ; 2 females,  salary  £36. 

„ 3rd  „ 3 „ 38;  4 

2nd  class  1st  „ 9 

„ 2nd  „ 5 

3rdclasslst  „ 12 

„ 2nd  ,,  1 

Probationers,  2 

19.  Of  these  59  teachers  18  have  their  residence  free,  3 others  are  wives  of  schoolmasters  having  their  residence 
free ; 8 of  the  teachers  live  with  their  parents ; another  is  the  wife  of  a seholmaster  who  has  not  his  residence  free. 
The  cost  of  residence  varies  greatly  according  to  the  locality  and  other  circumstances.  Some  teachex-s  are  married 
and  have  large  families.  The  lowest  return  made  to  me  for  cost  of  residence  is  four-  pence  per  week  (at  Dunhill, 
in  the  county  of  Waterford),  the  highest  is  £15  per  annum.  Between  these  two  extremes  retunis  liave  been  made  of 
Is.  and  2s,  weekly,  or  of  £1,  £2  10s.,  £3,  £4  10s.,  £5,  £5  10s.,  £6  6s.,  £8,  and  £10  10s.  per  annum.  Tlie  looiil 
contributions  which  come  in  aid  of  salary  and  fees  are  so  rare  as  but  very  slightly  to  raise  the  average  emolument 
of  a teacher,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  teachers  in  general  are  wretoliedly  paid,  and  out  of  their 
wretched  income  some  of  them  are  bound  to  keep  the  premises  painted  and  whitewashed,  and  to  repair  the 
roof  and  floors.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  cleverest  of  them  leave  this  profession  as  soon  as  they  can  find 
an  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

20.  In  the  Protestant  denominational  schools  the  pay  of  the  schoolmaster  is  often  eked  out  by  his  being  cleric  or 
organist.  One  had  as  much  as  £70  per  a.TiTmm,  but  £40  was  a more  usual  income.  The  pay  of  the  female  teacliera 
varied  from  £20  to  £25.  Half  of  the  teachera  I saw  had  theii-  residence  free,  The  others  gave  returns  of  the 
cost  of  residence,  varying  from  £4  to  £12. 
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21  In  judo-mg  of  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  by  the  examinations  which  they  underwent  several  extenuating  Examination 
circumstances  have  in  fairness  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  season  of  the  year-  in  which  tlie  examination  were  for  the  of  schools, 
most  T)<u-t  held  was  extrcmelyunfavourable.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  came  to  the  schools  eithepust  belore  tiie 
vacation,  when  perhaps  the  best  scholars  had  already  gone  to  work,  or  just  after  the  vacation  before  the  childien  a 
all  returned,  and  befoiu  the  children  had  liad  time  to  refresh  thek  memories,  and  recover  the  losses  whmh  every 
vacation  necessarily  entails  upon  scliool  children.  Veiy  shortly  after  I had  examined  one  of  tiie  Chnstian  Jirot  ers 
schools,  I received  a note  from  the  teacher  infoiming  me  that  he  had  examined  his  children  after  my  depjmure, 
and  discovering  a great  many  failures,  argued  that  I had  made  the  same  discoveiy.  In  extenu^ion  oi  t ese 
failures  ho  pleaded  the  fact  tliat  the  boys  Avere  only  just  back  after  the  holidays,  duikig  which  they  had  forgotten 
a great  deal  Avhich  they  had  knoivn  before.  The  plea  is  a peifectly  good  one,  not  only  for  that  school  but  for 
many  othera  examkied  at  the  same  time;, and  equivalent  if  not  identical  pleas  must  be  offered  for  nearly  every 
school  which  I saAv.  The  standard  by  which  I judged  of  tlie  goodness  of  a school  was  that  which  I am  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  the  schools  under  my  inspection  in  England.  But  in  applying  such  a test  I have  ever  been 
oareful  to  bear  in  mind  the  great  difference  between  the  circumstances  under  which  the  English  am  Irish 
schools  Avere  respectively  examined.  An  English  school  is  never  examkied  for  annual  grants  under  the  Revved 
Code  without  having  received  notice  of  the  day  and  hour  on  Avhich  the  examination  is  to  be  held,  the  month  of 
inspection  lia-s  been  knoAvn  for  a considerable  time  beforehand,  and  thei-e  has  geueraUy  been  an  entu-e  year’s 
prepai-ation  for  the  examination.  In  Ireland  the  schools  Avere  all  taken  unprepared,  and  I examined  eveiy 
child  present,  wLeieas  in  England  the  individual  examination  is  confined  to  the  chkdren  who  have  mme  200 
attendances  in  the  yeaa-,  by  which  limitation  the  number  of  failures  is  veiy  considei-ably  diminished.  AU 
this,  I repeat,  has  been  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  I ever  examined  childi'en 
by  a higher  test  than  that  by  Avhich  their  own  Inspectors  examine  them.  The  “ Programrue  of  Instinictions 
or  “ minimum  amount  of  proficiency  required  ” for  the  second,  tliird,  and  foui-th  classes  of  Rational  schools  is 
far  beyond  Avhat  I required  of  those  olaases.  i i i • 

22  The  first  grave  fact  A\-hich  sti-uck  me,  was  the  comparativelv  small  number  of  children  Avho  had  risen  above  la  National 
the  third  class.  This  was  particularly  striking  in  tlie  country  districts,  but  in  some  paits  much  more  than  in 
otliers.  In  13  (country)  schools  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  9-1  per  cent,  of  the  children  present  were  above 
the  third  class,  but  this  is  the  highest  per-centage  I have  seen  in  all  my  district.  Eleven  country  schools 
ki  Tipperary  gave  a per-centage  of  only  4'4.  Fourteen  schools  (both  town  and  country)  of  the  rounty  ot 
Wexford  give  a per-centage  of  8-1 ; but  21  schools  (tOAvn  and  country)  in  the  county  of  Waterford  give  a per- 
centage of  only  3-6.  If  we  leaA-e  two  infants’  schools  out  of  the  calculation  the  last  per-centage  aauII  be  rmed 
to  4-2  In  the  National  schools  of  the  county  of  Waterford,  56  per  cent.,  and  in  the  county  of  We^ord,  59  at  least  imlf  o£ 
per  cent,  of  tlie  children  I saw  were  below  the  second  class ; and  in  the  Avhole  courre  of  my  inquiry  I clul  not 
see  more  than  one  or  two  schools  in  which  the  senior  cliAdsion  of  the  first  class  satisfied,  even  approximately, 
the  reuuirements  of  the  Progremme  of  Instmctioii.  Now,  the  season  of  the  year  had,  I have  no  doubt,  a 
'-leat  deal  to  do  Avith  the  absence  of  childi-en  above  the  third  class.  The  returns  given  in  the  last  Keport  ot 
the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  give  quite  different  propoitions,  wlielher  Aye  look  to  the  counties 
in  which  my  inquiry  has  been  conducted,  or  to  the  grand  totals  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  The  pey-centeges 
for  all  Ireland,  given  by  the  Commissioners,  are  7T3  for  pupils  above  the  third  class,  and  4o-39  for 
these  below  the  second.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  these  per-centages  are  calculated  upon  a 
return  of  659  340  chilck-en  on  the  rolls  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  1866,  and  that  this  return  is  more  than 
twice  as  lar-e  as  the  average  daily  attendance  of  the  year.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  tJie  per- 
centages wo"uld  have  been  had  the  English  plan  of  cancelling  the  names  after  a contmuous  absence  ot  a 
fortnight  been  earned  out.  The  per-centages  would  assuredly  have  been  raised  in  the  first  class  and  lowered 

23.  I have  already  said  that  the  senior  section  of  the  firet  class  veiy  seldom  came  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  “ Progremme  of  Instruction.”  The  children  of  this  division  are  expected— 

I . “To  read  with  correct  pronunciation  the  lessons  of  the  firet  four  sections  of  firet  book. 

‘i.  “ 'i'o  spell  correctlv  the  words  of  those  lessons,  and  to  understand  their  ineanmg. 

3.  “To  knoAT  the  Addition  Table.  _ 

4.  “ To  write  and  read  any  number  of  three  digits,  and  to  add  three  sucli  numbers. 

5.  “ To  write  words  of  three  letters.” 

Nothin"  that  I have  seen  or  heard  in  the  course  of  my  inquiry  has  tended  to  shake  my  opinion  *at  tiie  fourth 
of  these  reoukements  would  be  more  in  its  place  in  the  programme  of  the  second  class.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  reason  Avhy  children  in  this  section  of  the  first  class  should  not  be  required  to  wTite  down  trem 
dictation  any  capital  or  small  lottet  of  tlic  alplabet,  or  any  monosyllabic  , vot'd.  n-Mcli  they  ate  aapabls  of 
suellin"  The  most  advanced  chDdreii  of  this  section  I haA-e  seen  Avere  seldom  able  to  w-rite  the_  letters  fiom 
dictation,  and  the  only  Avord  of  three  letters  Avhich  was  readily  wi-itteu  was  “man.  I Avish  the  Irish  managere  ot 

• ire  satisfied  with  their  schools  could  have  seen  the  wi-ikng  of  the  lowest  sraudaid  m the  iowssi  cias». 

11  my  return  to  England,  in  each  of  Avhich  a large  number  of  children  under 


and  teachers 
veiy  first  two  schools  I inspected  < 


se'venyears  'of 'age  produced  writiug  such  as  I have  only  seen  ki  the  highest  classes"  in  Irish  schools.  I am  not 
here  conti-asting  the  attamments  of  Irish  with  tliose  of  English  cluli  reu,  for  most  of  the  children,  ff  not  all, 
St.  Patrick’s  Roman  Catholic  girls’  and  infants’  schools,  at  Walsail,  are  Irish,  And  then  reading  and 


luithmetic  were  equally  superior  to  the  reading  and  arithmetic  in  the  corresponding  class  in  the  Indi  National 
schools  I may,  perhaps,  be  reminded  of  what  I have  said  as  to  the  companxtively  favourable  conditions  under 
which  schools  are  cxauiinccl  in  England.  But  making  all  possible  allowances  for  the  ^ereuce  of  conditions, 

I assert  that  no  toucher  I haA-e  seen  in  any  Irish  school  (Avhether  it  be  called  “Rational,  Christmn  Biotheis , 

“ Convent  ” or  of  the  “ Church  Education  Society” ) appeared  to  have  a true  notion  of  AA-hat  a whole  class  of  children 
under  seven  yeare  of  age  could,  without  auy  extraordinary  efforts,  be  made  to  produce  Having  spoken  so  unta- 
voui-abiy  of  the  senior  section  of  the  firet  class  ki  the  National  schools,  I am  obliged  to  add  that  I was  reldom 
able  to  Ltisfy  myself  that  the  children  in  the  lower  section  of  this  class  kneAv  au)^ing.  This  may  m part,  and 
particularly  m out-of-the-way  sjiots,  be  iiccouuted  for  by  the  slijmess  of  village  children;  but  sliyness  only  accounts 
for  silence,  not  for  wrong  answere.  And  in  many  places  the  children  Avere  decidedly  very  far  from  shy. 

24.  On  lookhi"  tluougli  the  “ ObscrvatioiiBook,”  Avliich  is  kept  m each  Natioual  scliod,  I have  not  unlrequently  Pr« 
found  the  folloAvm"  eutiy  made  by  the  Inspector  in  his  recoixl  of  an  examination : — “Fu'st  class  not  examined,  o 
I have  witnessed  several  of  these  ius]ioctions,  and  in  more  than  one  distiict,  and  have  noticed  that  the  Inspector 
always  bc"un  his  examination  with  the  highest  class.  In  almost  every  school  that  I entered  the  teacher 
presented  fiis  highest  class  firet,  so  that  (contraiy  to  my  own  intentions)  I almost  invanably  observed  the  same 
order  as  beiii"  that  to  Avliich  both  teachere  and  pupils  were  most  accustomed.  There  is  a good  deik  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  this  method  of  examination ; but  the  advantages  of  the  other  metiiod— viz.,  that  of  begu^g 
Avith  the  loAvest  class,  appear  greatly  to  preponderate,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  ellert  producetl 
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upon  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  In  each  of  the  inspections  at  which  I was  present  the  evn.Tninaf.lf'Ti  -was  veiy 
strict ; hut  after  having  borne  the  bmnt  of  the  Inspector’s  severity  and  displeasure  with  i-eference  to  his  most 
advanced  jmpils,^  and  that,  perhaps,  during  a couple  of  hoiu-s,  the  tcaclier  was  almost  indifferent  to  what  was 
said  about  the  first  class,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as  a necessary  and  inevitable  corollary  of  what  had  gone 
befoi-e.  I am  quite  sure  that  if  the  reverse  order  of  examination  wei-e  habitually  adopted  very  beneficial  results 
would  ensue. 

j-  25.  Whilst  on  tlie  subject  of  inspection  I will  venture  to  make  another  suggestion.  The  principle  of  inspection 
^vithont  pi-elimiuaiy  notice  is  a veiy  valuable  part  of  tbe  Irish  system,  and  one  which,  so  far  from  wishinv  to 
disturb,  1 should  like  to  sec  introduced  into  the  English  system.  But  \mlike  English  schools,  which  have  only 
an  annual  inspection,  the  Irislr  National  schools  are  inspected  several  times  in  the  year.  It  appears  to  me 
most  desii-able  that  one  of  these  insirectious  should  occur  at  a fixed  date,  for  each  school,  and  that  at  this 
inspection  each  child  should  be  examined  and  his  proficiency  noted  down  in  reading,  wiitiug,  and  aritlmetic, 
according  to  a jrrogramme  more  or  less  resembling  that  prescribed  by  the  English  Revised  Code,  and  its 
Supplementary  Rules.  This  programme  appears  to  me  at  once  more  real  and  more  simple  than  the  existing 
progi’amme  of  the  National  Boaid.  ° 

26.  One  of  the  immediate  ad  vanteges  of  the  substitution  of  tlie  progi-amme  of  the  Revised  Code  would  bo  a 
better  classification  of  the  childien  tlian  exists  at  present.  Children  who  are  learning  such  different  rules  as 
subtraction  and  division  ought  not  to  be  in  the  same  class.  I wan  surprised  to  find  the  greatest  diversity  in  the 
attainments(or  supposed  attaiumcnts)in  aritlimetic  of  children  who  were  presented  to  me  as  being  taught  to^etheiv 
of  27.  With  the  exception  of  those  who  had  recently  been  promoted  from  the  first  class,  the  reading  and  writiii" 

've  of  the  second  and  higher  classes  were  generally  at  lea.st  fair;  so  also  was  the  spelling.  The  reacUng  of  the  second 
class  was  indeed  most  frequently  confined  to  the  first  part  of  tlie  Second  Book,  but  tlie  difference  between  the 
a-ttainments  of  the  first  and  second  class  was  almost  everywhere  so  striking  as  to  furnish  another  proof  that  the 
first  class  had  not  that  attention  paid  to  it  wliich  it  deserves.  Tlio  word  Jair,  as  used  by  English  Inspectora, 
implies  “that  reading  is  intelligible  though  not  quite  good;  dictation,  legible  and  rightly  spelt  in  all  common 
words,  though  the  writing  may  need  improvement,  and  less  common  words  may  be  misspelt.”  I am  bound  to 
add  that  the  reading  in  the  National  schools,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  not  only  intelligible  but  intelligent.  There 
certainly  were  cases  in  whicli  the  ohildi-eu  lead  tlie  words  fairly  without  undorstanding  the  meaning  of  the 
more  dimcult  expressions,  but  in  general  I found  that  considerable  pains  had  been  taken  to  impress  upon 
them  the  sense  as  well  as  the  sound  of  words.  The  spelling  of  0)-dinaiy  words  is  also  well  tauglit.  I am  not 
sure  that  too  much  importance  is  not  attached  to  the  penmansliip  exhibited  in  the  co]>y-books,  as  compared  with 
transcription  and  wiitiog  from  dictation.  It  is  chiefly  from  the  two  latter  kinds  of  writing  that  I judged  of 
the  attainments  of  the  children,  though  I invariably  examined  their  copy-books.  It  happened  not  unfrequently 
that  the  \vriting  done  in  my  jiresence  was  very  much  inferior  to  the  writing  done  from  set  copies.  On  the 
whole,  however,  I do  not  thiuk  that  either  the  vriting  or  the  reading  in  the  National  schools  earn  be  considered 
unsatisfactory.  Dictation  is  sometimes  very  good  in  foiuth  and  fifth  classes.  Reading  with  correct  taste  and 
expression  is  exceedingly  rare  under  amy  cii-cuinstauces,  and  we  have  really  no  right  to  expect  it  under  condi- 
tions implyuig  a far  higher  degree  of  intellectual  culture  than  is  ordinaiily  to  be  attained  by  children  at  the 
age  and  of  the  social  position  of  those  attending  elementary  schools. 

28.  The  attainments  in  arithmetic  are  far  less  satisfactoiy.  Yet  the  sums  I gave  out  to  be  worked  were  any- 
thing but  difficult,  and  no  child  was  asked  to  work  a sum  which  tlie  teacher  considered  above  its  powers.  I never 
gave  out  a sum  in  simple  subti-acrion  ^vith  more  than  four  figures  in  the  minuend.  In  compound  multiplication 
145  was  I think  the  high^t  multiplier.^  Sums  in  other  rules  were  equally  easy.  But  I always  insisted  on 
tiie  sums  being  taken  down  from  dictation,  and  the  result  was  that  notation  turned  out  to  be  very  imperfectly 
knovvn.  I do  not  think  I can  do  better  than  give  the  following  extracts  from  my  notes  on  the  arithmetical 
part  of  the  examination  undergone  by  various  schools. 

“1.  Sixteen  children  taied  compound  subtraction,  only  three  were  right.  In  the  third  class  only  one  (out  of  six')  cor- 
rectly trerked  a sura  in  simple  subtraction.  Six  in  the  fourth  da.ss  (out  of  nine)  did  sums  in  proportion  and  practicl 
• Only  one  in  the  school  (out  of  eleven  above  the  second  class)  was  able  coiTectly  to  divide  £->i)  by  twcutv-one 
n otation  IS  bad  in  every  class.  i i • 

“3.  (Fiva  oHldreo  in  the  second  olau ; eleven  in  the  third  ; two  in  the  fonith).  All  ean  do  the  limplo  rule,  correctly, 
hut  only  three  were  right  in  compound  rules  of  money.  ^ 

“ •*;^Out  of  Uyenty-nine  in  second  class  six  passed  in  simple  division,  twenty  tried  subtraction  but  failed.  The  tliird 
class  (four)  had  their  sums  wrong.  The  fourth  and  fifth  classes  had  theirs  right  (in  practice). 

“a.  (Forty-two  children  above  first  class;  five  above  third).  Arithmetic  bad  throughout.  At  the  first  trial  only  one 
sum  right  (proportion).  On  a second  trial,  lower  rules  being  chosen,  ten  sums  were  right  in  simple  division  and  one  in 
compound  subtraction.  ‘ 

('i'Wrty-four  above  first  class.)  Five  passed  in  subtraction,  six  as  far  as  simple  division,  three  in  compound  multi- 
plication, eight  in  compound  division,  one  in  proportion. 

“7.  (I’orty-six  in  second  class;  nine  in  third ; six  hi  fourth).  In  second  class  eighteen  p.asscd  as  far  as  simple  subtrac- 
practice upper  classes  four  passed  in  compound  division,  two  in  proportion,  one  in 

,-,“®  female,  county  'Waterford.  First  class,  twenty;  second,  twenty-eight;  third,  seven;  fourlh,  nine). 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  schools  I have  visited,  ...  In  the  first  class  five  cliildrcn  had  some  elementary  notions 
of  antlimetie,  . . . The  notation  is  good  throughout.  In  the  second  class  eighteen  children  out  of  twenty-ein-ht 

passed  in  arithmetic  (twelve  of  them  in  short  division).  The  third  and  fourth  passed  without  a failure  (twelve  in  the  com- 
pound rules  oi  money,  four  in  weights  and  measures,  proportion,  and  practice). 

“9._  In  the  second  class  six  out  of  sixteen  passed;  in  the  third  and  fourth  (five  children)  one  passed  in  compound  multi- 
plication of  mono)'  and  one  in  practice.  ‘ 

*•  10.  Arithmetic  weak  throughout  the  school.  In  the  second  class  two  out  of  fourteen  passed.  Only  one  nassed  out  of 
ten  above  the  second  class.  ‘ j i 

“II.  (Second  class.  117;  tliinl,  thirty-nine;  fourth,  twenty-four;  fifth,  twenty-aix).  In  the  second  class  forty-one 
passed  p far  as  simple  subtraction,  nine  as  far  as  short  division.  In  the  higher  classes  seven  passed  in  short  division,  six 
in  multiplication  ot  money,  eight  in  division  of  money,  sixteen  in  proportion,  and  nineteen  in  practice. 

”V\  1 "'ne;  fourth,  two).  No  boy  in  the  school  could  do  a compound  multiplication 

sura,  Only  one  hoy  did  a simple  short  division,  five  could  do  addition  and  subtraction.  Throughout  the  school  the  multi- 
pfication  table  is  very  moderately  known. 

“ 13.  (Second  class  thirty-five ; third  eighteen ; fourth,  nineteen).  Only  one  girl  failed  in  the  fourth  class,  but  all 
laiied  in  the  third  and  all  but  three  in  the  second.  ’ 

14.  (Second  class,  si.xteen;  third,  twenty-one;  fourth,  fifteen).  In  the  second  ckss  three  girls  passed,  in  the  third 
twelve,  JD  the  seven.  The  fourth  class  would  not  attempt  any  sum  above  the  compound  rules  in  money. 

}5.  Out  of  tlurty^ight  m the  second  class  thirteen  passed  as  far  as  simple  subtraction.  Half  of  the  class  knew  their 
multiplication  table.  Out  of  sixteen  in  the  third  ckss  five  did  a sum  right  in  simple  division,  eight  others  had  a sum  riglit 
in  simpie  subtraction.  In  the  fourth  class  out  of  twenty-one,  one  girl  had  a sura  right  in  weights  anil  measiu'cs,  eight  iiad 
a sum  right  m compound  division  of  money.”  o o i e 
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29.  I stop  here,  beca\^se  furtlior  oxfcracts  -would  only  tell  the  same,  not  a different  tale.  Those  I have  given  have 
not  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  more  unfavourable  side  of  the  picture.  The  impression  -which 
is  conveyed  by  them  would  not  be  modified  by  the  study  of  my  notes  on  the  other  National  schools  -which  I -visited. 

30.  Considerable  pahis  are  taken  in  teaching  grammar  and  geography  (particularly  of  Ireland).  Succe^  in 
these  studies  varies  of  course  in  different  schools. 

31.  Among  the  National  schools  there  is  one  class  quite  distinct,  though  taught  according  to  the  same  method,  tVoi-khonse 
viz.,  the  workhouse  schools.  They  are  in  general  very  efficiently  conducted.  I was  particularly  pleased  with 

the  teaching  of  the  infant  classes  in  the  female  departments  of  the  workhouse  schools  at  Clonmel  and  Kilkenny. 

And  among  the  scliools  of  evci-y  desci-iption  which  I have  visited  in  the  four  counties  of  my  district  I consider 
the  male  department  of  the  Clonmel  workliouse  school  one  of  the  best. 

32.  The  convent  schools  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  chiefly  differ  from  other  National  school  sin  two  Convent 
respects.  Then-  principal  teachers  are  not  required  to  pass  an  examination,  and  the  public  grant  depends  solely 

upon  the  average  attendance.  I am  not  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  induced  the  Commissioners  to 
dispense  with  the  examination  in  the  case  of  “ religious”  teachers.  The  common  reason  given  to  me,  that 
“ religious”  could  not  be  expected  to  submit  to  a public  examination,  is  manifestly  untenable.  In  England, 

Irish  as  well  as  English  nuns  submit  to  examination  -without  the  least  hesitation,*  and  the  same  rule  is  found 
in  Catholic  eotintries  abroad.  That  the  public  grant  to  a school  should  depend  solely  ui>on  the  registration  kept 
by  the  school  teachers  is  a principle  which  in  England  would  find  but  few  advocates.  I shall  perhaps  be  asked 
whether  the  “religious”  who  have  not  passed  an  examination  are  not  quite  as  efficient  teachei-s  as  those  who 
have  been  examined.  My  examinations  of  the  convent  schools  certainly  do  not  prove  this.  It  is  often  argued 
that  because  many  of  the  ladies  who  -teach  in  the  convent  schools  belong  to  good  families,  and  have  themselves 
received  a highly  refined  education,  they  are  more  likely  to  teach  well  than  persons  in  the  condition  of  ordinary 
National  school  teachers.  I cannot  think  tliat  any  persons  acquainted  with  the  practical  working  of  schools  can 
possibly  favour  such  a delusion.  Teaching  is  an  art  which,  like  all  othei-s,  requires  to  be  leai-nt,  and  the  most 
zealous  dilettantism  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  is  as  little  likely  to  be  successful  in  this  art  as  in 
that  of  baking.  One  or  two  of  the  veiy  best  teachers  in  my  English  district  ai-e  nuns ; but  their  success  is  not 
owing  iu  any  way  to  the  accident  of  their  being  “ religious,”  or  better  bom  than  theii-  fellow-teachers,  some  of 
whom  ai-e  quite  as  successful,  but  to  natural  abilities  and  good  training,  besides  complete  devotion  to  their  work. 

I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  eonvei-se  with  more  delightful  pereons  than  the  “ i-eHgious”  teachers  I have  seen 
in  the  convent  schools  of  Ireland.  Their  devotion  to  their  duties  is  beyond  all  praise,  and  their  meekness  and 
gentleness  must  -win  hearts  far  more  stubborn  than  those  of  the  little  ones  -whom  they  train  up  to  piety  and 
virtue.  The  civilizing  influence  which  they  exert  is  certainly  immense.  I have  no  doubt  that  if  I had  merely 
]>assed  through  these  schools  in  the  necessai-Oy  superficial  way  of  ordinary  visitors,  I should  have  seen  no  side  but 
the  bright  one ; but  individual  examination  is  a severe  but  salutary  check  upon  mere  inspection,  however 
carefully  conducted.  And  tried  by  this  test  of  individual  examination,  the  convent  schools  do  not  exhibit  that 
superiority  over  other  schools  which  their  panegyrists  assert.  I do  not  find  that  them  children  read  or  -write 
better  than  other  children — their  per-centages  of  failures  in  these  subjects  ai-e  greater — and  in  tire  uninspected 
schools  arithmetic  is  decidedly  much  inferior.  Out  of  108  ghis,  for  instance,  in  the  highsst  department  of  a 
convent  school,  2 passed  in  pi’oporiion,  3 in  compound  multiplication,  -5  iir  short  simple  di-vision,  8 in  subtraction, 
and  7 in  addition  of  three  number's  of  not  more  than  thi-ee  digits.  In  this  school-room  only  30  girls  were. able 
to  transcribe  from  a reading-book.  In  another  convent  school,  out  of  94  girls  in  the  upper  department  only  1 
had  a sum  right  in  practice,  1 in  simple  multiplication,  and  13  (sever-al  of  whom,  I am  sor-ry  to  say,  were  guilty 
of  copying)  in  a little  addition  sum. 

33.  Tire  Christian  Brothers,  as  I have  already  said,  almost  monopolize  the  teaching  in  the  to-wrrs.  It  is  easy  to  Cliristinn 
rmderstand  why,  even  -without  reference  either  to  the  qrrestion  of  mixed  education  or  to  the  great  reputation  Brotheri 
which  the  Brothei-s  have  won,  the  Catholic  clergy  should  show  a pr-eference  to  tlrem  above  any  secular  teachers. 

Each  Br-other,  by  tire  mere  fact  of  his  being  a member  of  an  approved  religious  community,  necessarily  appears 
to  them  to  offer  the  best  possible  guarantees  of  Christian  sentiment  and  -virtuous  conduct.  “Above  all  things, 
the  Brothers  are  to  recollect  that  the  instruction  of  the  chOdren  in  piety  and  religion  is  the  great  and  main  end 
of  their  institute.  This  is  to  be  their  first  and  principal  care  in  regard  to  their  pupils.”  Such  is  their  rule,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  most  thoroughly  and  successfully  carried  out.  I have  heard  persons  of  all 
classes  and  denominations  speak  enthusiastically  of  the  “Chi-istian”  schools,  as  they  are  called.  My  o-wn 
personal  impressions  of  the  teachers  are  quite  in  keeping  -with  the  popular  feeling.  My  duties,  however,  as  an 
examiner  did  not  permit  me  to  be  satisfied  -^v'ith  mere  impressions,  and  on  subjecting  these  schools  to  the  same 
■tests  which  I was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  the  National  and  other  schools,  I arrived  at  conclusions  which  I 
am  confident  would  bo  confirmed  by  any  examiner  familiar  with  school  management  on  a large  scale.  The 
Christian  Brothers  have  excellent  and  most  devoted  teacher-s,  but  the  supply  is  unequal  to  the  demand.  The 
floors  of  their  schools  are  crowded,  sometimes  most  inconveniently.  In  one  of  the  schools  at  Waterford  I found 
the  passages  and  even  the  staircase  incumbered  by  classes  of  children.  It  is  quite-  impossible  that  the  Brother 
who  has  the  charge  of  the  room  can  attend  to  so  many  children  at  once,  and  the  inevitable  consequence  is  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  must  be  left  to  the  care  of  monitors,  many  of  them  very  youug,  and  requiring 
themselves  to  be  looked  after  quite  as  much  as  their  little  charges.  The  highest  class;  generally  large  in 
uumbere,  and  containing  boys  of  foui-teen,  fifteen,  and  even  sixteen  yeaa-s  of  age,  reqiiires  the  constant  super- 
■vision  of  the  brother,  and  the  lower  classes  cannot  possibly  have  as  much  of  it  as  they  really  reqi-dre.  As  a rule, 
the  highest  class  in  the  “ Christian”  schools  which  I have  seen  is  well  taught;  the  othere  in  a very  inferior 
degree.  Before  I became  familiar  with  their  system  I tliought  the  failure  even  greater  than  it  was  in  fact ; for 
many  of  the  children  who  had  made  some  progress  in  reading  had  received  no  instniction  whatever  in  eitlier 
writing  or  arithmetic.  This  was  not  the  result  of  neglect,  but  of  system.  A Brother  tried  to  persuade  me  that 
it  was  impossible  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  at  the  same  time  to  children  like  those 
who  pass  in  our  First  Standard  iu  England ; and  ho  appeared  very  sceptical  when  I told  him  of  such  a standard. 

34.  Of  the  three  elementary  subjects,  I have  found  writing  to  be  most  successfully  taught  in  the  highest 
classes.  Some  of  the  writing  done  from  dictation  was  very  good  indeed ; the  reading  was  not  so  good.  Indeed 
in  classes  below  the  highest  the  failures  in  reading  were  far  more  numerous  than  I should  have  expected  in 
schools  where  this  subject  is  made  so  detei-mining  a principle  of  classification.  But  in  these,  as  in  other  schools, 
arithmetic  is  the  great  failure.  In  one  school-reom,  for  instance,  every  boy  who  was  reading  the  Second  Book 
fiiiled  in  arithmetic ; and  among  those  reading  the  Third  Book  only  4 out  of  28  had  theii-  sums  right.  In 
another  school,  out  of  23  boys  attempting  practice  12  were  right;  8 boys  tried  proportion — all  were  -wrong;  2 
tried  compound  division  of  money  with  success ; 8 tried  compound  multiplication,  and  were  all  wrong ; 5 out 
of  10  were  right  in  short  division;  9 boys  who  tried  multiplication  failed;  and  ,2  who  tried  subtraction  failed. 

• I think  it  well  to  add  that  they  do  not  feel  the  least  repugnance  in  passing  their  examination  in  presence  of  a 
Protestant  Inspector. 

II.  2 S 2 
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Tn  a third  school,  out  of  75  hoys  present  the  passes  were  as  follow : — 8 in  practice,  5 in  pi’opoitioii,  4 in 
compound  di-vision,  1 in  simple  division.  Hei’e  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  passes  decraa-se  in  invei-se  ratio  to 
the  difficulty  of  the  sums.  In  a fovirth  school,  out  of  31  presented  for  examination  in  pr02)Oi’tion  14  lowered 
their  pretensions  down  to  comjround  subtraction — of  these  1 1 had  their  subtraction  right.  The  remaining  1 7 
were  forced  to  come  down  to  short  division  ; but  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  wj-ite  down  19,500.  Tn  the  same 
school,  out  of  14  boys  presented  in  sun^de  subtraction  1 had  his  sum  right.  T then  tried  these  14  boys  with  a 
little  addition  sum,  but  only  3 were  able  to  work  it. 

35.  In  grammar  the  bo5's  of  the  highest  class  generally  piarsetl  easy  sentences  very  decently.  In  geograpihy  they 
did  not  answer  very  well  when  I examined  them,  but  they  got  on  well  enough  when  I asked  the  teacher  to  put 
them  some  questions.  On  repeating  this  jjrocess  in  ditferent  to-wns  I found  that  different  teachers  asked  tlie 
same  questions,  which  were  clearly  jiarl  of  their  usual  pi-ogramme.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  efficiency 
of  these  schools  would  be  immensely  increased  by  inspection.*  The  attention  of  the  teacher  would  be  called  by 
it  to  defects  which  he  does  not  even  suspect,  and  which  are  liable  to  escape  even  the  eye  of  the  Brother  who  is 
appointed  to  the  office  of  \dsitor. 

30.  The  number  of  school-rooms  taught  by  Christian  Erother.s  whicli  I have  visited  Ls  21, 

I’rotestact  37.  Of  denominational  schools  under  the  management  of  theProtcstoiitiiarochial  clergy,  I have  only  seen  12  : 

them  under  conditions  which  enable  me  to  sjieak  very  highly  of  their  efficiency.  Some  indeed  of 
the  schools  were  closing  fortlie  vacation,  and  most  of  the  cliildren  gone.  Others  were  just  opening,  after  tin; 
vacation.  One  of  the  boys’  schools  was  under  the  charge  of  a female  teacher ; but  she  was  ill,  and  her  jilace 
was  occupied  by  her  husband,  a “missionary  Scripture  reader.”  hlost  of  these  schools  have  a low  average 
attendance.  One  of  the  mostflourishiiig  is  the  female  ivarochial  .school  at  Clonmel,  whicli  is  taught  by  a mis- 
tress educated  in  the  model  school  of  tluit  town.  At  the  Clonmel  boys’  school,  which  is  one  of  those  connected 
with  the  “ Incorporated  Society,”  one  boy  offered  to  translate  “ Xeno2)bon’s  Anabasis.”  I tried  him  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  book,  but  his  efforts  were  not  crowned  with  success,  his  knowledge  of  tlie  grammar  being 
extremely  moderate.  An  attempt  at  tlie  “ .riilneid”  was  not  more  successful.  This  is  the  only  instance  I have 
met  in  my  inquiry  of  a langiuige  other  than  English  being  taught  in  elemenbiiy  schools. 

Pi  ivate  38.  Of  the  private  schools  there  is  little  to  he  said.  The  schools  in  Waterford  patronised  by  the  Society  of  St, 

schools.  Vincent  of  Paul  can  hai-clly  be  said  to  discharge  any  other  function  than  that  of  keeping  children  out  of  the  streets 

and  away  from  mischief.  That  at  New  Ross  is  rather  better  ju’ovided  with  teaching  apparatus,  and  the  mistress 
is  an  intelligent  person.  AtWexfordthereis,  I have  already  said,  a well-conducted  dame  school.  I found  09 
chilcli'eu  actually  present,  of  all  ages  between  3 and  13.  All  the  children  arc  neat  and  clean  ; the  12  of  the  first 
class  read  and  unite  veiy  nicely ; two  or  three  of  them  work  sums  in  j)ractice.  But  the  second  floor  of  a small 
house  is  severely  jjut  to  it  for  the  accommodation  of  so  many  children.  A ragged  school  in  Watoiford  has  the 
reputation  of  being  used  for  proselytizing  purposes,  and  the  mistress,  who  was  trained  at  St.  Lnke’.s,  Dublin,  told 
me  tliat  the  principal  subject  taught  was  “controversy.”  Tasked  what  method  she  followed,  and  she  replied 
that  the  childi-en  learnt  “ texts  of  Sciijrture,  with  tlieii-  application.”  Another  ragged  school  is  patronized  by 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  I called  several  times  before  I found  the  teaclier.  There  were  several 
rooms  provided  with  desks,  but  no  children ; there  was,  however,  I wa-s  told,  a large  attendance  in  winter.  All 
the  childi-en  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  religious  instruction  given  is  “elementary,  not  controveraial.”  In 
another  town,  I found  a school  taught  by  a mixster  who  had  been  dismissed  for  misconduct  from  a National 
school,  and  he  was  well  known  to  the  police.  He  jirofessed  such  extreme  deafness  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him,  according  to  his  own  showing,  to  hear  a child’s  lesson.  There  were  28  well-dressed  children 
present,  of  all  ages  (amongst  them  two  boys  and  one  gild  of  sixteen),  and  in  every  stage  of  learning  up  to  men- 
suration. On  examinbig  tlie  children,  I found  that  whatever  knowledge  each  jiossessed  had  been  acquired  in 
some  other  school.  Ten  children  above  the  infant  class  jiassed  a good  examination  at  Lady  Dononghmore’s 
school,  near  Clonmel.  Tlie  school  is  a Protestant  one,  and  four  Roman  Catholic  childi'en  in  it  are  taught  “Scrip- 
tural truth,”  but  do  not  read  the  Bible.  This  curious  aiTangemeut,  I was  told,  was  adopted  “ to  satisfy  the 
priest.”  Most  of  the  other  schools  I saw  were  very  small,  and  without  any  organization. 

A^es  of  39.  I collected  as  accurate  information  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  in  each  school  about  the  ages  of  the  children, 

children.  Jq  almost  all  the  country  schools  tlio  school  age  ranges  finm  three  to  fifteen.  I seldom  found  more  tlian  one  or 
two  children  in  the  same  school  who  had  reached  fifteen.  At  the  large  National  school  at  Mayfield  the  eldest 
boy  was  fourteen  and  a quarter.  Exceptionally,  however,  I have  found  two  boys  of  fifteen  and  two  of  sixteen 
in  the  same  school  (at  Ballyclerlhan,  in  the  county  of  Tipj^erary).  Tiirce  of  them  were  in  the  fifth  chiss,  and 
were  learning  Algebra.  One  of  those  who  had  passed  his  sixteenth  year  was  only  in  the  third  cla.ss.  Such 
cases  are  not  unfrequent  on  the  school  registers ; but  the  attendances  of  cliildreu  of  such  an  advanced  age  are 
extremely  irregular.  At  one  school  in  the  county  of  Wexford  I found  a youth  in  his  twentieth  year ; but  he 
hivl  come  for  the  purpose  of  learning  mensuration.  In  Christian  Brothers’  schools  at  Wexford,  Clonmel,  and 
KQkemiy,  I have  found  boys  in  tlieir  seventeenth  year ; but  not  more  than  two  in  the  same  school.  In  the  con- 
vent school  at  Kilkenny  (connected  with  the  National  Board),  I found  in  the  third  class  one  girl  in  her  nine- 
teenth year ; in  the  fourth  class,  two  girls  in  their  sixteentli  and  two  in  their  seventeenth  years ; in  the  fifth 
class,  one  in  her  sixteenth  and  one  in  her  seventeenth  year. 

How  fiir  is  the  40.  It  -woulcl  be  interesting  to  kno-w  how  fai-  the  knowledge  acquired  at  school  was  retained  in  afterlife.  In  the 
knowiec^^  ho2>e  of  gettmg  some  information  on  the  subject  I called  upon  a great  many  i)ersons  who  employed  labouruig 
sehoorretained  women.  The  information  I obtained  was  certainly  very  unfavourable.  I was  told,  for  instance,  at  one 

in  afterlife.  place,  “ Of  200  men  whom  we  employ,  not  one  half  can  read  or  write,  and  not  one  is  capable  of  making  the 
simplest  bill.”  It  was  added  that  the  older  the  men  were,  the  more  ignoi-ant  they  were.  I was  anxious  to 
obtain  more  authentic  evidence  than  statements  -which  might  be  based  on  very  erroneous  impressions,  and  I 
received  a good  many  promises  of  evidence  derived  from  some  kind  of  examuiation ; but  the  only  two  records 
of  examination  wliich  I received  were  the  following  : — • 


“ 1.  Of  7i  hands  at  . 

“ 30  can  read  or  write, 

“ 25  can  cipher, 

“ 0 cannot  I'cail  nor  -write.” 

“ 2.  Hands  employed  at 

“Read,  write,  anti  calculate,  . . .92 

“ Read  and  write  only,  . . . .27 

“ Neither  read,  write,  or  ctilculato,  . . 83 

“Total,  . . 202 


“ Calculation  merely  means  the  four  simple  rules  of  arithmetic.” 

• Not  neiessarily  Government  inspection,  to  -which  the  Brothers  appear  to  be  averse. 
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41.  Employei-s  were  iinaniinoiis  in  assei-ting  tliattlieir  labourers  did  not  take  the  least  interest  in  reading,  except, 
perhaps,  sensational  articles  during  the  time  of  the  Fenian  agitation.  I am  obliged  to  say  that  the  booksellei-s’ 
shops  in  tlie  towns  of  my  district  do  not  afford  a very  favourable  evidence  of  any  extensive  demand  or  taste 
for  literature  among  the  classes  which  consider  themselves  very  superior  to  the  labouring  class. 

42.  On  the  vexed  question  of  “ mixed  education,”  as  far-  as  it  relates  to  elementary  schools  in  Ireland,  it  is  not  Mi.sed 

without  extreme  diffidence  that  I venture  to  express  an  opinion.  The  conclusions  to  which  I have  been  led,  in  'lenomi 
the  course  of  the  present  inquiry,  are  but  recently  formed ; and  I was  very  far  indeed  from  suspecting  at  the 
cornmencement  of  the  inquiry  that  I should  ever  adopt  them.  These  conclusions  are  merely  formed  from  a very 
limited  range  of  data,  and  ori  one  most  essential  pari;  of  the  general  question — I allude  to  the  model  schools 

the  infonnatron  I possess  is  necessar'ily  most  imperfect.  On  these  schools,  and  on  their  connexion  with  the 
genei-al  system,  I have  no  judgment  to  give. 

43.  Beforeniyreceirt  visit  to  Ireland  my  predilections  were  in  favour  of  the  denominational  system,  -with  which 
T was  familiar  in  Engl.and.  I had  always  heai-d  it  spoken  of  as  an  injustice  that  the  Ir-ish  .should  be  debarred 
from  a privilege  which  is  conceded  to  the  English  ; but  tire  cii-cumstanees  of  England  and  Ireland  in  this  matter 
are  utterly  different.  The  denominational  system  iti  England  exists,  not  by  any  means  as  tbe  best  possible 
system,  but  as  the  only  one  which  was  possible  at  the  time  that  it  was  created.  Half  of  the  funds  by  which 
the  schools  are  supported  are  i-aised  by  voluntary  contributions,  almost  enthely  by  the  clergy  of  tbe  various 
denominations  ; and  this  is  an  essential  part  of  the  system,  which  has  but  little  chance  of  being  accepted  in 
Ireland.  In  England  the  adherents  of  the  various  cliurches  and  sects  are  in  many  places  so  numerous  as  to 
provide  a supply  of  cliildi-en  for  the  denominational  schools,  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  the  denominational 
system  is  at  fault.  In  a country  parish  where  the  majority  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  it  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  provide  efficient  separate  schools  for  Baptists,  Wesleyans,  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics.  Yet 
these  minorities  have  a right  to  be  educated,  and  that  in  such  a way  that  theii-  religion  should  not  be  tampered 
witl).  Cases  like  tliase  are  met  by  the  Natioiral  system  in  Ireland ; they  ■will  have  to  be  met  sooner  or  later  by 
a similar  system  in  Englaird.  To  adopt  the  deiiomiirational  system  in  Irelaird  would  bo  taking  a retrograde  step 
for  which  that  much-injured  country  would  have  littk  reason  to  thank  us. 

44.  I arn,  of  course,  aware  that  there  are  many  persons  worthy  ofthe  highest  respect  who  consider  mixed  educa- 
tion as  not  only  inferior  in  other  respects  to  denominational,  but  as  religiously  and  morally  icrcmg  ; but  they 
have  not  succeeded  iu  proving  this  to  other  members  of  their  o'wn  communion,  who  are  quite  as  good  and  wise 
as  they.  Nor  are  these  extreme  views  generally  accepted ; the  great  majority  who  advocate  a change  admit 
that  the  pi-esent  systein  is  perfectly  lawful,  but  they  prefer  the  denominational  system  as  right  in  principle, 
and  offering  very  superior  advantages  iit  a moral  and  religious  point  of  view.  Many  of  tlrem  also  appeal  to 
tire  fact  that  mixed  education,  properly  speaking,  hardly  exists  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  and  they 
demand  that  as  ■lieBe  schools  are  practically  denominational,  they  should  be  recognised  as  such. 

43.  Tire  returns  of  the  25th  June,  1868,  show  how  very  limited  in  fact  is  the  extent  to  which  “ mixed  educa- 
tion "pi-evails  in  the  National  schools  of  my  district.  Putting  aside  tire  model  and  workhouse  schools,  and 
counting  up  the  National  school-rooms,  in  which  there  are  any  Protestants  at  all,  I find  that  there  are  in  the 
Constabulary  districts  of 


Castlecomer 

. 4 

Portlaw, 

3 

Clonmel,  .... 

. 1 

Thurles, 

2 

Kilkennv-,  .... 

. 0 

Waterford, 

1 

New  Ross,  .... 

. 4 

Wexford, 

6 

Of  these,  the  schools  of  Waterford  and  Clonmel  are  the 

night  schools  of  Mechanics’  Institutes. 

In  each  of 

the  two  schools  of  the  district  of  Thurles  there  was  only  one  Pintestant.  The  three  school-rooms  of  Poi-tlaw 
iive  the  boys’,  girls’,  aird  infants’  departments  of  tire  large  school  attached  to  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Malcolmson. 
In  the  eight  Constabulary  districts  there  are  not  more  than  six  schools  in  which  the  total  number  of  Protest- 
ants exceeds  tlu-ee.  Of  these  six  schools  three  are  the  Portlaw  schools,  and  they  are  the  only  ones  I have  seen 
in  which  no  kind  of  religious  instruction  is  given.  There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less  than  nine  parochial,  or 
otherwise  decidedly  denominational,  Protestant  schools  containing  Roman  Catholic  children,  in  five  of  which 
the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  children  exceeds  three,  besides  other  schools,  of  which  I have  seen  two,  in  which 
all  the  children  are  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  but  the  management  and  teaching  are  exclusively  Protestant. 

40.  Tlie  fear  of  proselytism  in  the  National  schools  of  the  district  ought,  according  to  tiiese  statistics,  to  be 
limited  to  the  Protestant  part  of  the  population,  but  there  is  not  the  least  evidence  that  this  fear  is  felt,  or  tliat 
the  least  occasion  for  it  luos  ever  existed. 

47.  The  question,  thei-efoi-e,  which  is  suggested  bytheoverwhelmingmajoi-ityofNational  schools, in  which  the 
children  are  without  exception  Roman  Catholic — under  a teacher  of  the  same  religion,  appointed  by  tbe  parish 
priest,  and  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  bim  at  will — is  this : Are  not  these  schools  in  fact  as  truly  denominational 
as  the  English  schools  which  receive  Government  grants  ? And  if  so,  why  should  they  not  be  recognised  as 
denominational  ? AVhy  should  the  manager  or  teacher  be  hampered  by  niles  and  regulations  about  i-eli<>ious 
emblems  or  instmetion,  prayers  and  religious  exercises,  when  these  rules  have  been  de'rised  for  the  protection 
of  minorities,  which  have  no  existence  in  uumixed  schools  1 The  answer  to  this  really  turns  upon  the  double 
question — first,  whether  religious  minorities  have  a right  to  be  considered  and  protected  by  tbe  law ; and 
secondly,  whether  the  law  eaai  be  carried  oirt  at  all,  if  not  of  univei-sal  application!  There  are,  of  course, 
persons  -who  believe  that  truth  alone  has  rights,  and  that  it  is  -wToug  not  to  proselytize  whenever  there  is  an 
occasion.  These  persons  do  not  really  advocate  denominational  education,  the3'  only  advocate  the  teaching  of 
their  own  religious  creed.  Neither  Protestants  nor  Roman  Catholics  of  this  way  of  thinking  would  approve  of 
the  recognition  and  support  by  the  State  of  both  denominational  and  rindenominational  schools.  To  those  ■who 
admit  the  right  of  minorities,  this  double  system  would  present  insurmountable  difficulties.  The  foot  that  a 
given  school  is  at  this  moment  uiimixed  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  it  was  so  last  year,  or  that  it 
will  be  so  next  year.  If  a school  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  children  is  once  recognised  as  a deno- 
minational school  in  a parisli  because  it  was  unmixed  in  1868,  wbat  is  to  become  in  1870  of  five  or  six 
children  (Catliolics  in  Ulster  or  Protestants  in  INIunster),  who,  in  the  interval,  have  gi-own  np  in  a religion 
different  from  that  taught  in  the  school  ? Are  they  to  go  without  education,  or  to  be  exposed  to  proselytism, 
or  is  the  character  and  organization  of  the  school  to  be  altered  for  their  sake  ? I do  not  suppose  anyone  would 
Buppoi-t  either  of  these  alternatives.  The  tnith  is  that  a double  system  is  impossible,  and  if  the  ndes  and 
regulations  which  protect  the  religion  of  the  minority  are  to  be  enforced  at  all  they  must  be  enforced  everj*- 
where. 

48.  So  far  from  arguing  from  the  largo  number  of  unmixed  schools  which  exist  in  this  district  that  the  denomi- 
national principle  should  be  recognised,  I can  only  draw  the  conclusion  that  their  patrons  are  already  in 
possession  of  the  principal  benefits  which  those  under  the  denominational  system  enjoy,  and  that  whilst  tJiey 
have  little  to  gain,  they  and  tlieir  cleiical  brethren  generally  have  much  to  lose  by  the  change. 
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49.  Wien  I hear  people  say,  “ If  I had  a school  I should  insist  on  entering  it  at  any  time  I pleased  to  give 
religious  instruction;”  I can  only  r-eply  that  no  more  lidiculously  prepostoinus  claim  could  be  marie.  Tlie 
present  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Boai-d  allow  as  much  time  to  be  given  each  day  to  purely 
denominational  religious  instiaiction  as  is  ever  given  in  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  in  a convent  school, 
or  in  an  Episcopal  college.  What  is  not  allowed  is  a deviation  from  the  time  table — and  the  prohibition  is  a 
most  salutaiy  one.  I think  the  astonishment  of  a professor  of  the  Catholic  University  or  of  Maynooth  would 
be  extreme  if  the  Rector  or  President  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  the  middle  of  a lecture  on  geometry, 
chemistry,  physics,  or  Greek,  and  announced  his  intention  to  give  some  religious  instruction.  If  the  religious 
instniction  which  is  given  in  any  of  the  National  schools  is  insufficient  the  fault  certainly  lies  elsewhere  than 
in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National  Boai-d.  It  -will,  porhai>s,  he  said  that  religion  ought  to  he  taught 
not  only  in  the  prayei-s,  spiritual  exercises,  catechism,  and  other  direct  dogmatic  instniction,  but  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  education,  and  that  religious  surd  secular  education  canuot  therefore  really  be  separated. 
Wlratever  truth  there  is  in  this  is  not  really  at  vai-iancc  with  the  National  system  iu  the  hands  of  a zealous 
and  intelligent  manager ; and  as  an  objection,  it  is  far  more  plausible  on  paper  than  in  fact,  particularly  as 
regards  primary  instruction.  Nothing  tends  to  make  religion  odious  more  than  tire  habit  of  “ improving”  the 
communication  of  knowledge  which  bears  hut  little  dir-ect  relation  to  religion.  And  there  are  sever-al  of  tlie. 
subjects  ofprimaryinstnrction  which  are  hardly  capable  of  beurg  “imi)i-oved”  in  behalf  of  reUgiorr.  I eertaiirly 
do  not  think  a school  would  turn  out  bettor  Christians  if  the  copy-books  contained  only  pious  texts,  if  all  the 
sums  wer-e  worked  in  refrrtation  of  Bishop  Colenso,  and  if  no  par-sing  were  allowed  except  out  of  approved 
spiritual  books.  The  reading  books  may  be  objected  to  on  religious  grounds,  either  as  coirtarning  objectionable 
matter,  or  as  not  containing  sufficiently  definite  Christian  doctrine.  Tire  latter  of  these  defects  may  surely  be 
supplied  to  any  extent  in  the  time  set  apart  for  religious  instiarction  from  the  standai-d  hoolcs  of  the  Church 
to  which  the  children  using  them  belong,  arrd  there  is  probably  no  subject  to  whiclr  the  Commissioners  of 
National  Education  would  give  a more  atteirtive  consideration  than  the  expunging  from . their  books  any 
matter  which  gave  reasonable  offence  to  a large  section  of  the  community.  The  use  of  the  books  published  by 
the  Coimni^ioner-s  is  not  compulsory.  And  one  of  thehestproofsthvat  these  hooks  are  not  so  offensive  as  violent 
opponents  of  the  National  system  a.sser-t,  \s,  the  fact  that  they  are  used  in  Irish  Catholic  and  even  convent 
schools,  which  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  Natiorral  Board.  In  England  nothing  was  more  commoir 
a year  or  two  ago  than  to  find  the  Irish  books  in  use  in  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  under  iirspeetion,  and  if 
they  are  now  being  srrpereeded  by  other  books,  it  is  not  on  account  of  any  objectionable  matter  they  coutairr, 
but  because  the  new  books  are  considered  much  easicn-  for  children  who  ai-e  to  pass  an  examination  under  the 
Revised  Code. 

50.  One  of  therarles  of  the  Commissronera  pr-escribes  that  “no  emblems  or  symbols  ofaffeno??iWi<TJ('onnZnatui-c 
shall  be  exhibited  in  the  school-room,  during  tlie  hours  of  united  instruction,  nor  will  the  Commissioners,  in 
futm-e,  gr-ant  aid  to  any  school  which  exhibits  on  tire  exterior  of  tho  buildings  any  srrch  emblems.”  With 
reference  to  this  larle  my  private  opinion  is,  that  it  is  most  deeply  to  he  lamented  that  any  Christians  in  Ireland 
should  look  upon  the  Cross  or  the  Orarcifix  as  denonrinational  symbols  offensive  to  their  religious  feelings ; brrt 
since  this  is  the  fact,  any  National  system  woi-thy  of  the  name,  must  take  these  feelings  into  aceormt,  and  the 
majority  will  do  well  to  consider  whether  a denominational  system  which  would  enable  them  to  gratify  their 
own  feeling  fay  the  exhibition  of  religious  emblems  arrd  sjTabols,  would  hot  be  dearly  prrrcliased  by  the  sacrifice 
of  those  protective  r-ules  by  which  their  own  children  ar-e  certainly  in  many  places  guarded  from  proselytizing 
infiuences.  If  the  denominational  princqfie  be  once  recognised,  not  only  will  a ver-y  great  many  National 
schools — which  at  present  contain  an  immense  number  of  Roman  Catholic  childi-en — become  decidedly  Protes- 
tant schools,  but  a whole  seines  of  schools  which  at  present  have  no  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  will 
acquire  the  right  of  obtaining  suppoi-t  from  the  Parhamentaiy  gi-ant.  A new  stimulus  will  be  given  to  tbe 
proselytizing  influences  of  these  schools,  the  efficiency  of  which  will  be  very  greatly  increased  by  Govei-nmout 
inspection. 

51.  It  wll,  perhaps,  he  said  that  my  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the  denominational  principle  in  Ii-eland, 
appear  to  rest  upon  the  very  great  probability  that  Protestants  would  be  gainers,  and  Roman  Catholics  losei-s 
by  the  change.  But  this  is  not  at  all  my  meaning.  Fiat  justitia,  mat  cailum.  I have  only  been  arguing  ad 
hominem.  I believe  that  the  pi-esent  system  does  as  full  justice  to  all  parties  as  those  parties  themselves  permit. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  an  equal  i-ight  to  claim  the  assistance  of  the  State  for  the  education  of  their 
children.  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  an  equal  right  to  make  as  many  converts  as  they  can.  But  tho  State 
k not  bound  in  justice  to  furnish  either  party  or  both  with  the  means  of  proselytizing  successfully.  If  it  be 
true,  as  the  opponents  of  the  present  system  assert,  that  proselytism  is  in  some  places  carried  on  in  National 
schools,  the  true  remedy  lies  in  a more  vigor-ous  enforcement — certainly  not  in  tho  suppression — of  rules  which 
protect  the  religion  of  minorities. 

T have  the  honorrr  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

P.  LE  Page  Rexouf. 
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Repoet  of  P.iTRiCK  Cumin,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


Loixdon,  February,  1809. 

My  Loeds  and  Gentlemen,— In  compliance  with  instructions  which  I received  hist  summer,  I have  now 
the  honour  to  transmit  my  report  upon  the  primary  schools,  in  that  part  of  Ircknd  which  was  askmed  to  me. 

But  before  entering  iipon  the  main  subject,  I ]nay  be  allowed  to  mention  thatihave  enjoyed  peculiar  opportuni-  2?„rmer 
ties  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  comparative  state  of  the  primary  schools  in  Ireland;  because  I have  had  the  expsrioa«. 
advantage  of  examiiimg  the  same  cl^s  of  schools  in  other  countries.  In  England  I was  employed  as  an  Assistant 
Commissioner  under  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  repoi-ted  upon  the  primary  schools  in  Plymouth  and  Bristol. 

In  Scotland  I acted  as  Secretary  of  the  Commission  on  Pi-imaiy  and  Middle  Class  Schools,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  was  cliauman.  Besides  winch  some  yeais  ago  I took  the  opportunity  of  personally  visiting  and  examining 
someof  tlie  primary  schools  in  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  I have  thus  had  an  opportunitfof  studying  the 
principles  of  these  vai-ious  systems,  of  seeing  them  in  practical  operation,  and,  what  is  probably  of  more  impor- 
tance, of  fornimg  a judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge  wliich  may  be  expected  of  scholars  in  primary 
schools,  and  of  observing  the  maunor  in  which  the  religious  difficulty  (as  it  is  called)  is  encountered, 

I- — Peelijiinart  Observations. 

2.  Ii-eland,  ^ everyone  knows,  involves  many  difficult  problems.  But  none  ai-e  probably  more  difficult  than  ivffic.itv 
those  connected  wnth  education.  Until  last  autumn  I had  never  been  in  Ireland,  and^herefore,  to  me,  a oUail^ 
stranger,  it  was  of  great  importance  tliat  I should  hear  the  opinions  of  persons  livinfr  in  the  countiw  who  had  'formation, 
relkcted  upon  tlie  subjert  of  primary  schools.  There  is  probably  no  district  either  in  England  or  in  Scotland 

wluch  docs  not  abound  witli  persons  of  various  ranks  and  professions  who  have  considered  such  oiiestions  ajid 
are  iwly  to  eipress  tliea  opmroiis  ripon  tliom.  But  in  IrclaiuU  aiirptisej  to  find  it  quite  otherwise,  in 
tile  districts  which  I visited,  except  lermanagh,  there  wei-e  few  resident  landlords,  and  scarcely  one  who  took 
the  slightest  rirterost  m the  schools.  The  Estoblished  Chm-ch  clergy  ostentatiously  hold  aloof  from  any  practical 
attempt  to  educate  their  Roman  Catholic  parishioners.  The  priests  iirofess  themselves  the  mere  mouthpieces 
of  their  bishops,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  seem  neiwous  about  expi-essing  any  opinions  on  educational  questions  • 
while  the  bishop^so  nir  as  I could  gatlier,  had  not  considered  tlie  question  except  from  a clerical  and  provincial 
pouit  of  -view.  Tlie  residt  has  been,  that  I have  been  compelled  to  ckaw  my  oivn  conclusions  from  the  facts 
winch  were  liefore  me  ; and  if  there  be  anything  valuable  in  tins  Report,  it  will  be  due  to  the  fa'ct  that  I have 
considered  the  education-problem  in  Ireland  not  only  witli  reference  to  Ii-eland  itself,  but  ivith  reference  to  the 
other  portions  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

3.  The  districts  .assigned  to  me  were  the  Constabulary  districts  of  Can-ick-on-Shannon,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim'  n- . - , 

the  Constabulaiy  district  of  Sligo  ; tlie  Constabulary  district  of  EimiskUien,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  • and  exSa 
the  coiTesponding  districts  of  Killybegs,  Glenties,  and  Dungloe,  in  the  ooimty  of  Donegal  These  six  ffistiicte 
fording  to  tlie  census  of  1861,  comprised  a population  of  105,120  ; and  happUy  for  my  purpose  each  of  them 
has  its  own  peculiarities.  I may  here  mention,  that  a Constabulary  district  consists  not  of  a pariah  or  of  any 
number  of  parishes,  but  of  a cei-tain  number  of  towulands.  *’ 

i Sl^-ting  from  Dublin  I went  by  railway  to  Boyle  where  the  District  Inspector  of  National  Schools  resides  Carri<.k  on- 
aud  which  was  my  he.ad-quarters  for  visiting  tlie  district  of  Cairick-on-Shaimon.  Boyle  is  celebrated  for  its  noble  sEn 
Abbey,  now  m rums,  and  its  horse-fau-.  The  neighbourhood  is  suixoimded  by  large  gi'aziug  fai-ms  held  by  tenants 
under  Lord  Lorton,  who  is  non-resident.  The  toivn  of  Cai-rick-on-Shanuon,  picturesquely  situated  upon  the  river 
is  about  seven  miles  off  in  tJie  county  Leitiim.  The  National  school  is  under  the  patronage  of  a Protestant  lady 
who  subsenbes  libei-ally  towards  its  support.  Beyond  Caixick,  the  holdings  appeal-  to  be  somewhat  smaUer  thai 
in  Roscommon.  There  ai-e  some  resident  gentlemen ; one  of  the  most  considerable  proiirietois  is  Lord 
Albemarle,  who  is  non-resident,  but  sul^cribes  to  some  of  the  National  schools.  Fi-oni  Boyle  I went  to  Sligo  c,- 
The  Constabulary  district  of  tliat  nhme  includes  not  only  the  town,  but  a considerable  part  of  the  surroundmg 

country.  In  this  district  the  influence  of  Bishop  GiUooly  and  his  clergy  is  very  powerful so  powerful,  that 

there  is  no  National  school  under  a Roman  Catholic  patron  mthiu  the  borough.  Beyond  the  botx>nn-h  toward 
Strandliill  and  the  west,  tlie  district  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  an  inlet  of  Sligo  bay.  There  is  no’  lack  of 
comfoi-table  residences ; but  those  who  occupy  them  are  almost  all  Protestants,  and  confine  theii-  interest  and 
jiecuniary  assistance  to  schools  connected  witli  the  Established  Chui-ch.  Between  tlie  indifference  of  the  Protest- 
ant landlords,  and  the  detei-mined  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  National  schools,  these  in- 
stitutions are  not  likely  to  enjoy  great  jirosperity.  Proceeding  northwai-d,  along  the  coast  throiin-h  the  pro- 
jierties  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth,  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  T.  Conolly,  I reached  tlie  town  of  Donegal  i ■ 

The  pi-incipal  landlord  here  is  Lord  Ai-ran,  who  is  also  non-resident,  but  subsciibes  liberally  to  tlie  Natiouai 
school.  The  parish  has  the  advantage  of  a most  active  paa-ish  priest,  Dr.  hlulreany,  who  takes  considei-able 
interest  in  education,  and  has  been  tlie  means  of  proriding  more  than  one  school  in  the  neighbourhood  The 
Established  Church  clergyman,  however,  -whom  I saw,  entei-tains  strong  views  against  the  National  system  and 
peremptorily  insists  upon  the  reading  of  the  Bible  as  a necessai-y  part  of  the  school  w-ork.  So  far  as’  this 
gentleman,  and  those  who  adopt  his  views  are  concerned,  it  is  probable  tliat  the  mass  of  his  pai'ishioners  would 
even  now,  be  sunk  in  barbaa-ism. 

5.  Within  a few  miles  of  the  town  of  Donegal  is  the  beautiful  Lough  Eske.  Buried  in  the  mountains  its  Lo  in 

waters  lu-e  encompassed  on  the  south  and  west  by  steep  sloping  banks  clothed  vnth  thick  woods,  which  half  ” 

conceal  the  charming  gi-ounds  and  residence  of  Mr.  Breok,  tlie  chief  proprietor  of  the  neighbourhood ; while  at 

the  upper  end  of  the  lake  a broad  green  meailow  stretches  into  its  waters,  suid  shows  a pleasant  summer  ’residence 
backed  by  woods  and  a sea  of  nioiiiitaiiis.  On  the  eastern  side  opposite,  the  ground  rises  abruj>t  and  ru^c^ed  ’• 
and  as  I climbed  the  rough  road  to  a school-house,  I saw  studded  along  it  tlie  c.abins  of  wkit  '^are  here  ^led 
farniei-s,  but  would  elsewhere  be  called  cottiers.  The  men  tlieniselves,  their  wives  and  families,  were  gathering  in 
the  harvest,  or  if  tlie  wives  were  absent  I could  see  them  through  the  peat  smoke  of  theii-  cabins  mu-sin'^  theii- 
infants,  or  preparing  the  food.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  English  tongue  became  general  in  these  rerions 
The  children,  whom  I found  in  school,  were  much  more  familial-  with  Irish  than  with  any  other  tongue  and  IrWi, 
the  parents,  I was  told,  knew  only  the  native  language.  fe  » ■ • ■ 

6.  From  Donegal  I changed  my  qiiartei-s  to  Killybegs.  The  road  which  I tvaveUed  passes  throuo-h  a series  of  FiomD.n  i 

Milages— each  with  its  cluster  of  inhabitants  and  National  school.  Tliei-e  is  no  difficulty  in  distiimiishing  Kiilybcf.i‘ 
these  buUdiiigs,  because  upon  the  walls  are  written  up  the  words  “ National  School.”  There  is,  moreover  a “h'atiwm! 

II.  2 T 2 ’ Siiioois.  - 
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v>isted  acliools.  singular  uiiiforinity  about  tlieir  appearance.  If  tbe  school  is  vested,  or  in  other  words,  buHt  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  Boaa-d,  the  house  is  square-sliaped,  of  stone,  well  consti-ucted,  in  substantial  repair,  equipped  -with  maps, 
books,  *c.,  and  -with  offices  attached.  There  is  very  seldom  a class-room,  possibly  the  number  of  scholam  is  not 
sufficient  to  necessitate  such  accommodation ; but  thei-e  were  certainly  some  cases  in  which  a class-room  would 
have  been  of  gi-eat  advantage  especially  for  the  infants.  The  most  conspicuous  defect  is  that  there  is  no 
Ifon-vestod.  r^idence  for  the  master.  But  the  wsfed  houses  which  amount  to  1,218,  constitute  a small  proportion 

of  all  tlie  scliools  connected  with  the  Board,  for  on  the  31st  of  December,  1867,  4,824  schools  were  non-vested. 
These  schools,  whicli  have  been  built  or  liii'cd  by  the  patron,  or  manager,  and  to  which  tlie  Board  con- 
tributes only  part  of  the  teacher’s  salary  and  school-requisites,  are  inferior  to  the  vested  schools.  They  are  sometimes 
tolerable  structures  ; but  in  most  cases  they  aro  thatched  cottages,  or  hovels,  with  mud  floors,  abominably  dirty. 
Offices.  indifferently  furnished,  in  bad  r-epiiir,  with  neither  offices  nor  play-ground.  With  respect  to  the  offices,  indeed, 

it  seems  pi-actiailly  of  small  importance  whether  they  exist  or  not.  In  one  caso  I was  told  that  the  pnest 
thought  it  more  healtliy  that  there  should  be  none.  Upon  the  same  principle  I must  cxidain  the  fact  that  in 
the  remote  districts  the  offices  attached  to  vested  schools  looked  as  if  they  had  only  just  left  the  hands  of  the 
builder,  or  carpenter ; evidently  they  were  never  used.  In  such  matter's  I cannot  tliink  that  the  Inspectors 
are  so  particular  as  they  ought  to  be,  for  I generally  found  them  very  dirty,  and  the  teachers  seemed  surprised 
at  the  trouble  I took  to  iuspect  them  personally.  It  is  true  tliat  most  of  the  non-vested  schools  aro  somewhat 
supeiior  to  the  hovels  in  which  the  people  themselves,  and  even  tlio  school-masters,  pass  theii'  lives.  But  it  .seems 
to  me  vain  to  expect  improved  mannci'S  or  increasing  self-respect,  unless  tho  chihh'en  are  assembled  in  a building 
superior  to  the  m-etehed  hovels  which  they  call  then-  homes,  and  unless  the  teacher  is  accommodated  in  a manner 
befitting  his  position,  and  which  will  enable  him  to  set  an  example  of  cleatilino.ss  and  order  to  Ids  pupils. 
Killybeg.5.  7.  Killybegs  which  I now  readied  is  beautifully  situated  upon  the  buy  of  the  same  name.  It  Ls  only  twenty 

miles  across  to  Sligo ; nor  is  there  any  reason  why  in  a few  yearn  Killybegs  should  not  I'ival  the  more  accessible 
watering  place  Bundoran.  Killybegs  has  all  the  marks  of  a tliriving  little  torni,  and  for  these,  it  is  much 
indebted  to  the  wise  energy  of  the  late  proprietor  and  his  agent,  Mr.  Wilson.  That  gentleman  built  a quay, 
gave  a site  for  the  National  school,  and  ei-ected  poriiaps  the  best  setof  school  buildings  which  I saw.  There  is  a school 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  a ma.ster  and  a mistress,  and  a house  for  each,  with  a good  garden.  I was  told  that 
until  shortly  before  Mr.  WOson’s  death,  every  National  sdioolmaster  on  the  estate  received  besides  his  salary 
fi-om  Government,  and  that  in  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  reasonable  desnes  of  the  people  were  i-ospeeted. 
(TUncolmkill  8-  It  is  needless  to  pursue  my  journey  in  detail  fuidher.  Ha-ving  penetrated  to  the  most  westerly  part  of  my 
Ardarn,  Glen-  district  at  Gleueohnkill,  I returned  to  Killybegs,  and  thence  proceeded  northward  through  Ai-dluu  to  Glenties 
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and  Dnngloe,  where  my  tour  ended. 

9.  Tlu'oughout  tho  whole  of  this  district,  Avest  and  north  of  Killybegs,  the  country  exhibits  the  same  pliysical 
features,  and  the  population  the  same  characteristics.  The  Avhole  west  coast  of  Donegal  may  be  described  as  a 
series  of  broad  heaffiands— a broken  line  stretching  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  fringed  with  dusters  of  islands. 
The  part  near'Gleucolmkill,  where  Prhice  Charles  sought  refuge,  is  especially  hold  and  picturesque.  But  as  I 
passed  more  inland,  the  eye  lunged  os'er  a wide  tract  of  peat-bog  and  moorland,  svith  hei'e  and  there  a wretched 
hovel.  The  holdings  are  generally  exceedingly  small.  In  one  estate  Avhich  yields  .£8,000  a year,  I was  told 
that  the  rent  paid  by  each  tenant  does  not  exceed  £5  a year ; but  it  must  not  bo  supposed  that  this  implies  great 
poverty  because  I Avas  also  told  that  in  this  country  as  elsewhere  in  the  north,  the  custom  of  tenant-right 
prevails,  and  that  an  outgoing  tenant  (although  he  has  no  lease)  Anil  obtain  ft'om  the  incoming  tenant  £1  for 
every  shilling  of  rent  paid  to  the  landlord.  There  is  of  coux'se  a certain  proportion  of  the  land  Avhich  is  cultivated, 
but  the  people  live  chiefly  by  grazing  cattle  and  selling  them  at  a profit.  In  the  autumn  and  part  of  the  Avinter, 
such  a place  as  Garrick  is  effiivened  by  the  -visits  of  spoi-tsmen  from  Dublin  and  England,  and  by  a feAv  toumts. 
But  those  transient  visitors  take  no  practical  interest  in  the  settled  population  or  in  their  improvement.  Resident 
gentry  there  ai-e  none,  except  indeed  the  Established  Clmrch  clergy,  of  Avhom  there  is  one  in  every  parish.  To  the 
poor  and  afflicted  of  eveiy  creed,  these  gentlemen  in  time  of  famine  or  pestilence,  have  ahvays  done  their  duty.  But 
the  vast  majority  of  the  population  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  in  ortlinary  times  the  parish  priest  is  the  only  person 
whose  advice  or  sympathy  is  either  asked  or  desired.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  population  of  these  districts 
Avas  brought  Avithin  the  reach  of  civilization,  for  until  the  milAvay  Avas  extended  to  B^lyshannon  and  &ligo,  these 
western  highlands  of  Donegal  -were  almost  more  distant  from  London  than  New  York  ; CA-en  at  this  day  I found 
that  in  some  parishes  tJie  parents  of  the  children  imderstood  nothing  hut  Irish,  and  indeed  Avere  it  not  for  the 
National  school,  the  children  Avould  now  be  as  ignorant  as  their  parents. 

10.  In  Ireland,  as  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a school  is  the  only  insti-ument  of  civilization.  It  is  the  only 
lueans  by  which  the  ignorant  peasant  has  his  vision  strengthened,  so  a.s  to  look  beyond  tlie  village  Avhcrc  he  is 
born,  or  is  enabled  to  live  and  prosper  in  any  country  to  which  he  may  transfer  himself.  The  invariable  effect 
of  education  in  the  Gaelic-speaking  distiicts  of  Scotland  has  been  to  promote  emigi'atioii,  and  thus  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  over-population.  The  same  effect  is  taking  place  in  Ireland,  nor  did  I Avitness  any  spectacle  more  touching 
or  significant  than  that  of  young  men  and  women  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  standing  up  in  tlie  same 
class  and  struggling  through  their  lessons  with  children  of  ten  or  eleven,  in  order  to  fit  themselves  for  America. 
Among  these  people  the  necessity  of  education  is  thoroughly  imderstood ; and  it  is  (as  I have  been  told  more  than 
once)  the  express  Avish  of  tliose  who  have  already  emigrated  that  nobody  should  folloAv  theii'  example  Avithont  a 
reasonable  stock  of  knoAvledge. 

11.  In  cu'cunistaEces  such  as  these,  schools  haA-e  become  an  absolute  necessity,  and  it  is  the  obA’iou.s  duty  of  those 
Avho  take  any  interest  in  the  people  to  promote  their  establishment.  As  a stranger,  tberefoi'c,  I was  suiprised  to 
find  that  to  the  schools,  or  at  all  events  to  those  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics  can  take  advantage,  the  Rrote.st- 
ant  gentry,  whether  resident  or  non-resident,  and  the  Protestant  clergy  give  neither  countenance  nor  sujiport. 
There  is  indeed  one  working  clergvman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardara,  avIio  is  an  exocjition  to  the  ordinarv 
nde ; but  he  is  an  exception.  The  result  is,  that  during  the  last  thii-ty  years  almost  the  only  persons  in  DonegiU 
who  have  exerted  themselves  to  civilize  the  people  by  supplying  them  Avitli  schools,  have  been  the  parish  priests , 
and  the  people  Avould  giievou.sly  belie  their  national  character,  if  they  had  proved  ungi'atcful  for  the  important 
benefits  thus  obtahied  for  them  by  then'  clergy.  There  is,  in  truth,  saircely  a National  school  west  of  Killybo^  or 
north  of  Ardara  which  has  not  been  established  by  the  parish  priest.  The  Protestant  clergy  have  confined  their 
exertions  tosupportinga  few  Chui'cli  schools  avIucIi  the  Roman  Catholics  cannot  possibly  attend ; Avhile  the  lanillorus 
have  contented  themselves  Avith  granting  sites  for  National  schools  and  sometimes  assisting  in  their  construction. 
In  a parish  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholics,  I liaA-e  seen  a Clmrch  Education  school  containing 
nine  little  children  aided  by  £7  from  the  Protestant  landlord,  while  Avitliin  a few  hundred  yards  there  Avas  a 
vested  school  crammed  with  scholars,  and  taught  by  a probationer  under  the  National  Board,  who  receives  the 
usual  salary  out  of  the  Exchequer,  but  not  one  farthing  from  the  landloi'd. 

12.  Before  concluding  tliis  short  account  of  my  tour,  I may  mention  that  if  any  one  desires  to  see  the  diilerencn 
between  a property  Avliicli  is  under  tlie  personal  control  of  the  landlord,  and  a propci'ty  Avliicli  is  managed  by  an 
agent,  he  has  only  to  visit  the  neighbourhood  of  Anagry,  and  then  to  travel  a foAV  miles  nortiiAvard  to  tiic 
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neighbourhood  of  Gweedore.  In  the  one  he  will  see  the  traditional  Irishman,  uncouth,  rmediicated,  and  half  naked, 
living  in  hovels  little  Letter  than  pigsties ; in  tlio  other  he  Aviil  see  a peasantry,  decently  clatl,  comfortably  housed, 
and  with  schools  and  chapels  or  churclios  witliiu  reach.  So  striking  is  the  contrast  between  the  influence  of  a 
resident  like  Lord  George  Hill,  and  that  of  a non-resident  like  the  Mai-quis  Conyngham. 

COSTRAST  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

13.  So  far  as  the  mere  occupations  of  the  people,  and  the  features  of  the  country  are  concerned,  there  are  parts  of 
Scotland,  and  even  of  England  and  Wal^,  resembling  the  districts  which  I visited.  In  other  respects  the  two 
islands  present  a striking  but  melancholy  contrast.  In  England  by  far  the  larger  number  of  Kndlords  reside 
upon  their  properties  and  share  in  their  management.  They  take  a pride  in  being  popular  with  the  tenants 
and  labourers  of  the  estate.  Their  pei-sonal  comfoi-t,  setting  aside  any  nobler  motive,  induces  them  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  people  about  them.  Indeed  the  mere  fact  of  residence  and  the  personal  intercourse 
with  tenants,  implied  by  residence,  prevent  landlords  from  committing  acta  which  may  be  peifectly  legal,  but 
which  cannot  be  committed  without  personal  inconvenience  and  unpopularity.  Again  in  most  parts  of  England, 
except  indeed  in  Wales,  the  religion  of  the  landlord  is  identical  with  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people ; and  this 
identity  of  creed  tends  more,  perhaps,  to  produce  harmony  than  any  other  circumstance.^  But  further  the  effect 
of  a common  creed  extends  beyond  the  village  church  to  the  village  school.  Tlius  in  the  rural  districts  of 
England,  the  school  is  patronized  and  supported  by  tlie  squire  and  the  parson,  their  avives  .and  daughters.  ^ The 
school  thus  becomes  a parochial  and  popular  institution ; and  the  people  aroencouioiged  by  the  most  powerful  influ- 
ence to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  assisted  in  their  efforts  to  do  so.  In  short,  in  England  the  poorer  classes 
of  a district  are  practically  civilized  by  contact  avlth  the  richer  classes  in  the  neighbo  urhood ; while  the  feeling  of 
respect  and  gratitude  thus  engendered  become  instmments  for  cementing  together  the  various  elements  of  society. 

14.  As  it  is  in  England,  so  it  is  in  Scotland.  Scotch  landlords  are  resident  even  in  the  remotest  Hebrides.  The 

proprietor  has  a dwelling-house  and  spends  a portion  of  the  yeai-  in  his  island  home ; while  the  people  enjoy  all  the 
•advantages  of  a person  of  superior  wealth  and  intelligence,  living  on  the  spot.  In  matters  of  religion  I am  quite 
aware  that  while  the  mass  of  the  population  is  Presbyterian,  many — nay  most  of  the  landlords  are  Episcopalians ; 
but  then,  the  religion  of  the  majority  has  been  established  by  law ; and  the  landlords,  whatever  be  their  creed, 
regard  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  a national  institution,  wliich  it  is  theii-  duty  to  support.  The  same  feeling 
extends  beyond  the  church  to  tlic  school.  In  discussing  this  question  avith  rcfei-ence  to  Scotland,  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  statesman  who  established  Presbyterianism,  established  also  the  parish  school.  Not  satisfied 
•os  in  England,  with  setting  up  a church  in  every  parish,  the  expenses  of  which  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
huid,  the" Scottish  Refonners  prevailed  upon  the  legislative  to  pass  laws  enacting  that  in  every  pai-ish  there  should 
be  a school  supported  like  the  chureh,  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land.  Accordingly,  in  Scotland  the  school  is 
regarded  not  as  an  affair  of  the  squire  or  of  the  parson,  bub  as  a national  institution.  The  schoolmaster  is  not 
a mere  servant  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  but  he  is  a public  officer  oeeupjTng  an  independent  position,  and 
charged  with  duties  recognised  as  not  less  important  than  those  of  any  other  public  officer.  In  Scotland,  therefore, 
to  fu°rmsh  the  means  of  education  to  the  people,  is  not  a mere  moiul  duty  which  may  or  raay  not  be  fulfilled 
according  to  the  capiice  of  individuals.  By  law  and  by  the  ti-aditions  of  the  country  it  is  an  imperative 
obligation ; and  one  of  the  chief  burdens  upon  the  land  is  the  expense  incun-ed  for  erecting  proper  school  premises 
and  providing  a salary  for  the  master.  . _ _ - , e.  . i i 

15.  Experience  has  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  tliosewho  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Scottish  scliool  system; 

and  the  pinetical  benefit  of  the  system  has  no  doubt  influenced  the  Scottish  landlords  or  heritors  (as  they  are  called) 
in  their  dealings  with  the  parish  schools ; for  tlieir  conduct,  of  late  years  at  least,  has  bera  marked  by  peculiar 
generosity.  Serious  as  the  practical  shortcomings  of  the  Scottish  parochial  system  are  admitted  to  be,  it  is  surely 
of  enormous  importance  to  have  it  theoretically  established,  that  the  supply  of  an  adequate  number  of  efficient 
schools  is  a public  duty.  The  recognition  of  this  duty  implies  that  the  instruction  provided  must  be  sudi  as 
every  citizen  can  accept,  without  violating  his  conscience ; and  that  every  holder  of  property  must  contnbute 
towards  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  school  buildings  and  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  In  England,  where 
no  germs  of  a system  of  national  education  exist,  these  principles  are  still  the  subject  of  vehement  controvei-sy. 
But  in  Scotland  the  double  obligation  is  admitted  avitbout  a dissentient  voice.  There  is  no  Presbyterian  school 
in  Scotland  in  which  a conscience  clause  is  not  one  of  its  essential  regulations,  and  since  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  number  of  efficient  schools  is  inadequate,  there  is  no  party  in  Scotland  which  disputes  the  necessity  of  an 
education-rate  to  be  levied  on  property,  and  to  be  administered  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  m which 
additional  school  accommodation  is  required.  , , , j , i? 

16.  In  those  districts  of  Ireland  which  I visited,  matters  are  very  different.  I found  the  landlords,  and  large  tar- 

mei-s  almost  all  Protestants,  while  a vast  majority  of  the  people,  except  in  Fennanagh,  were  Roman  Catholic.  In 
some  districts  the  landloi-ds  are  resident ; but  in  others,  and  especially  in  Donegal,  to  be  resident  is  the  exception, 
to  be  non-resident  is  the  inle.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  remoter  pai-ts  of  Don^al  are  more  fitted 
for  sport  than  for  social  intercourse.  In  short,  the  only  residents  in  the  county  who  are  superior  to  the  small  far- 
mers and  labourers,  are  the  landlords’  agents,  the  Established  Church  clergy,  and  some  of  the  priests.  But  these 
various  classes  can  scarcely  be  said  to  constitute  one  nation.  They  are  united  by  no  ties  of  common  s^pathy, 
or  of  common  religion.  Between  the  landlords,  their  agents,  and  tlie  Established  Church  clergy  on  one  hand  and 
the  priests  and  people  on  the  other,  there  seemed  to  me  an  impassable  wall  of  separation.  And,  if  I may  ventiu-e 
to  make  the  remark,  one  of  the  womt  evils  of  the  Established  Church  is  that  the  influence  of  her  clergy  is  .almost 
uniformly  employed  to  perpetuate  and  widen  this  unJiappy  division.  Where  the  landlord  is  non-r^ident  he  is 
natunally  much  influenced  by  the  opinions  and  ivishes  of  the  parson  of  the  parisli.  Nor,  bei^  absent,  do^  he 
peremndly  feel  tlio  necessity  and  advantage  of  understanding  the  pecidianfcics  and  conciliating  tlie  good  will  ot  his 
tenants  and  dependents.  Where  tlie  Landlord  is  resident  he  is  too  often  swayed  by  the  traditional  feelings 
peculiar  to  Protestants,  and  is  practically  prevented  by  social  and  domestic  influences,  from  acting  with  that 
liberality  which  common  sense  would  suggest  ^ ! i.  i.i  vr  i 

17.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  any  landlord  giving  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  National 
school.  To  Church  Education  schools,  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools,  the  Protestant  landlonls  sometime  give  a 
small  annual  donation.  Towards  the  erection  of  the  National  school  in  which  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  tbe  Insli  cluldren 
are  educated  they  sometimes  give  timber  and  more  frequently  a site,  but  toward  the  salary  of  the^  master  and 
other  annual  expenses,  the  lajuUords  very  rarely  contribute  one  farthing.  Out  of  all  the  schools  which  I visited, 
I found  not  more  than  six  National  schools  aided  by  the  landlord  amongst  whom  were  Lord  Arran,  Lord 
Albemarle,  and  Mr.  JIuiT.xy  Stewart.  It  may  perhaps  be  said  tliat  this  is  exceptional.  But  I find  that  through- 
out Ireland  the  Imperial  Exchequer  contributes  annually  more  than  .£340,000  toward  National  Education,  wliile 
the  ammal  local  subscriptions  and  loc.al  endowments  do  not  exceed  j£12,000.  In  confirmation  of  this  it  is  stated 
in  the  Report  of  tiic  National  Board  for  1867,  that  only  16-69  percent,  of  the  sum  ppended  upon  the  teaching 
s!aff  in  National  schools  is  “locally  proinded,”  while  83-31  of  the  expense  is  provided  out  of  funds  voted  by 
Pai-liament.  Putting  the  same  result  in  another  form,  it  is  stilted  by  an  officer  of  tbe  Boai-d  that  tiie  average 
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amount  of  local  subscriptions  for  each  pupil  is  9^d.,  tlie  average  amount  of  school-fees  for  each  pupil  is  2s.  7 JJ, 
and  the  rest  of  the  expense,  -which  as  I understand  is  not  less  than  15s.  8<Z.  is  paid  by  the  Ti-easury.  Calcuhite 
the  cost  tlierefore  as  you  -will,  the  children  in  the  Irish  National  scliools  arc  educated  almost  at  the  sole  expense 
of  the  Treasury.  The  burden  tlius  cast  upon  tlie  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  surely  excessive.  At  all 
events  it  is  quite  dispi-oportioned,  as  -we  shall  see  presently,  to  the  cost  of  education  borne  by  the  Exehequai', 
either  in  England  or  in  Scotland.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  it  is  tlie  people  who  have  cliiofly  failed  m their  duty” 
for  while_  landlords  and  others  contribute  only  .£12,000,  tlie  pai-eiits  contiibute  £40,883  in  the  shape  of  school- 
fees.  It  is  an  instructive  fact  that  in  the  county  of  Donegal  whei-e  the  National  schools  are  the  only  schools  for 
the  mass  of  tlie  people,  the  landlords  and  others  contribute  only  £391,  -\vhilo  tho  pai-cnts  contribute  £935  • and 
that  in  the  rich  county  of  Fermanagh  the  landlords  and  otliers  contribute  £73,  -while  tlie  parents  contributo  £380. 

18.  Let  us  now  glance  at  the  rest  of  the  United  Kuigdom.  Tlie  comparison,  or  I should  rather  say  conti-ast,  is 

instnictive.  In  England  and  Scotland  the  annual  cost  of  educating  a child  may  be  taken  to  be  about  27s.  '(.)f 
this  sum  it  may  be  said  roughly  that  9s.  is  provided  by  tho  parents  of  the  children  in  -tJio  shape  of  foes  ; 9s.  bv 
local  contributions  ; and  9s.  by  tlie  Treasury.  Compai-ing  these  resiilte  -ivith  those  stated  above,  it  should  seeni 
•that,  whereas  in  Ireland  nearly  the  whole  cost  of  education  in  the  National  scliools  is  paid  by  the  Treasury,  in 
Groat  Britain  tlie  Ti-easury  pays  only  one-third  of  the  cost.  Nor  is  tliis  ail ; for  while  in  England  every  iiound 
expended  by  the  Ti-easury  is  reprosented  by  more  than  two  pupils,  and  in  Scotland  by  three  pupils  in  average 
attendance  ; in  Ireland  not  quite  one  pupil  can  be  found  in  tho  sdioois  to  represent  each  pound  expended  bv 
the  Treasury,  ^ 

19.  But  tlie  contrast  between  Ii-eland  and  Great  Britain  becomes  still  more  striking  if  we  confine  our  attention 
to  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  which,  like  the  schools  under  the  Irish  Board,  are  national  in  chai-ucter.  In 
Scotland  tlie  heritoi-s  or  landed  proprietors  pay  an  education  assessment  of  £47,000  a year  towarils  the  salaries 
of  the  teachers  in  parish  schools  ; and  in  so  doing  voluntarily  tax  themselves  beyond  the  amount  for  -which  thev 
are  legally  respousiUo.  So  far  they  ai-e  both  ratepayers  and  voluntary  siibscribci's.  Again,  it  must  bo  observed 
that  diis  sum  of  £47,000  is  entirely  confined  to  about  a thousand  national  or  parish  scliools,  -ivhich  ai-o  found 
only  in  tlie  nu-al  districts,  and  is  entirely  independent  of  the  lai-ge  sums  contributed,  partly  by  the  landlords 
to  the  4,000  denominational  schools  which  are  found  both  in  town  and  in  tlie  countiy.  The  result  is  that 
whereas  tliroughout  the  wliole  of  Ireland,  the  population  of  which  is  0,000,000,  the  local  endowments  and 
voluntary  contributions  from  persons  of  all  classes  towards  tlie  National  schools  amount  only  to  £12  000  • in 
Scotland,  the  population  of  whicJi  is  only  3,000,000,  the  landlords  alone  contributo  £47,000  a year  towards’the 
national  schools  in  the  rural  districts  of  tliat  country. 

20.  I conclude,  therefore,  tliat  although  Ireland  requires  an  increase  in  tho  number,  and  an  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  National  scliools,  the  means  for  cai-rj-ing  these  changes  into  elTect,  must  be  obtained  not  from  the 
Ti-easury,  but  from  local  sources. 

21.  In  short,  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the  wealth  and  religious  zeal  of  the  upper  classes  combine  to  promote 

the  cause  of  education.  Eveiywhere  in  Great  Britain  philanthropists  are  fouud  ready  to  contribute  toward  the 
erection  of  schools,  and  to  shaa-e  in  the  trouble  and  expense  of  managing  them.  Schools  thus  conducted  succeed 
because  they  furnish  an  excellent  education  without  offending  religious  prejudices,  and  are  managed  and  taught  b-y 
those  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence.  But  in  Ireland  there  seem  to  be  few  if  any  educational  philanthropists. 
Almost  everything  which  is  done  for  education  is  done  by  Government ; and  even  those  schools  which  are  aided 
by  local  contributions,  such  as  the  Church  Edue-ation  schools,  are  so  conducteci  as  to  exclude  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation. With  rare  exceptions,  the  only  schools  of  -wliich  the  Roman  Catliolics  will,  or  indeed  can  avail  themselves 
ai-e  schools  conducted  upon  the  national  principle  of  protecting  the  rights  of  conscience ; but  to  such  schools  the 
landlords  contribute  practically  nothing.  It  is  surely  vain  to  expect  social  peace  or  contentment  where  most  of 
the  landlords  and  _ men  of  wealth  repudiate  the  duty  of  contributing  toward  tlie  education  of  the  mass  of 
the  people.  It  is,  if  possible,  more  vain  to  expect  such  blessings  in  Ireland  whei-e  the  very  persons  who  think 
it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  maintain  chinches  and  schools  for  the  Protestant  minority  repudiate  the  same  dutv 
when  it  is  invoked  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  majority — where  the  local  endo-wmeuts,  which  should  be 
used  for  the  religious  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  whole  community  are,  under  the  sanction  of  law 
monopolized  by  a fraction  of  the  Irish  people— and  where  private  wealth  and  beneficence  are,  for  tlie  most  part’ 
devoted  to  tlie  same  restricted  objects,  ^ ’ 
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II. — Statistical  Results  of  Examixatiok  of  the  District. 

22.  Having  thus  stated  the  general  circumstances  of  the  districts  assigned  to  me,  I proceed  to  firaiish  the 
Commission  with  some  statistical  results.  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  mo,  -witliin  the  limited  time  at  niv 
command,  to  examine  or  even  to  visit  every  school  in  my  district.  Indeed  my  iustnictions  a.ssumed  that  tJie 
number  of  schools  -visited  should  not  exceed  100,  and  I managed  to  overtake  very  neai-ly  that  niunber.  I had 
been  furnished  before  setting  out  with  a list  of  the  schools  of  every  kbid  within  my  ilistrict.  Tlie  following  is 
an  abstract ; — 


District  op  Killyeegs. 


No.  of 
Schoola, 

National 

Schools. 

Church 

Wesleyan 

Endowed 

hfonkc'. 

Kuna-. 

XllBaton. 

Carrick-on-Sliannon, 

Enniskillen,  .... 

* 

Glennes 

liUDgloe 

19 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

I9l,viz, 

138 

2.3 

13 

3 

1 

■ 

iiau  ucen  preparea  oy  tne  Oonstabulaiy ; and  so  far  as  iny  exiierienco  goes,  it  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  -mth  care  aiid  accuracy.  I am  not  aware  tliat  I found  a single  scliool  omitted  which  ought  to  have 
been  included,  or  one  included  which  ouglit  to  have  been  omitted.  In  some  cases  I found  schools  whicli  looked 
at  first  sight  as  they  ought  to  have  been  included,  but  upon  further  inquiiy,  T discoi-ered  that  these  schools 
beyond  the  boundary^  of  Hie  Constabuhary  district,  and  tlierefore  properly  excluded.  I may,  iierliaps, 
that  the  arrangement  by  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  confined  within  certain 
reco^ised  dwtriets,  havmg  defined  boundaries  and  knoavn  populations,  proved,  in  my  case  at  least,  eminently 
judieious.  _ Any  other  system  Avould  have  made  it  impossible  to  compare  the  results  obtained  in  Ireland  with 
tliose  obtamed  m other  countries. 
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2-i.  Besides  the  nanirej  and  localities  of  the  schools,  tlie  Constabulary  ascertained,  by  personal  inspection,  the 
numbers  and  religious  denominations  of  the  scholars  present  in  school  on  the  25th  day  of  June,  1 868.  I heard 
a complaint  that  in  one  instance  the  constable  had  aixived  before  mid-dny,  and  tliat  therefore  the  numbers 
])resent  were  les.s  than  they  should  have  been.  But  I took  pains  to  compare  the  numbers  in  the  Constabulary 
returns  with  the  number's  whicli  1 saw  present,  and  I am  satisfied  that  the  returns  ai-e,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
accurate.  Tho  lurmber.s  and  denominations  of  the  scholar's,  however,  which  I formd  in  the  hundred  schools 
which  I visited,  would  give  a very  imperfect  idea  of  the  state  of  education  even  in  my  district ; and,  therefore, 
I prefer  to  state  the  number's  of  the  scholar's  found  by  the  Constabulai'y  present  on  the  25th  June.  It  is 
necessary  to  add  that  the  population  of  each  of  the  districts  was  obtained  from  the  Constabulary  head-quar-ter-s 
at  Dublin  Castle. 

Before  concluding  this  por-tron  of  my  report,  I feel  bound  to  state,  that  nothiug  could  exceed  the  intelligence  and 
zeal  displayed  by  the  officers  of  the  Constabulary  with  whom  I was  brought  in  contact  during  my  official  -visit. 

2.5.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  general  results  as  to  the  number-  of  children  at  school  in  my  district,  on 
the  25tlr  day  of  June,  18G8,  and  other  particuhu-s  ; — 
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Oarriclc-on-Sliannon,  . 

S43 

537 

2 

107 

971 

j 

Sligo, 

507 

690 

isn 

270 

1,008 

37 

62 

KilJybegs 

1,282 

1,150 

147 

525 

Glenties 

557 

405 

148 

831 

Duiigloe 

338 

203 

50 

55 

530 

Eaiiiskillen,  .... 

880 

665 

307 

975 

772 

60 

45 

1,852 

18,744 

1 in  10- 

4,197 

3,610 

713 

2,080 

6,062 

U3 

235 

8,520 

105,120 

1 in  12-3 

26.  Witlr  regard  to  this  table,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  schools  and  scholars  included  in  it,  comprise  every 
school  -within  the  district — good,  bad,  and  indifFerent.  In  this  respect  the  table  resembles  those  compiled  by 
the  English  and  Scottish  Commissioners,  and  differ-s  materially  from  those  compiled  from  the  official  returns  of 
Prussia  aird  Switzerlaird.  In  Prussia  and  S-witzerland  every  school  included  in  their  returns  may  be  considered 
efficient,  or  at  all  events  ha.s  the  guarantee  of  ofiicial  superintendence  j but  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Enffiand 
there  is  no  such  security.  The  schools  ai-e  of  various  merit — some,  indeed  many  of  them,  being  i-ather  schools 
in  name,  than  in  I'eality.  But  even  if  we  assume  that  the  scholars  included  in  this  table  attend  some  tolerable 
school,  the  result  is  far  from  satisfactory.  The  only  other  remark  wliich  I desire  to  make  is,  that  the  number 
of  private  schools,  namely,  eight,  is  so  insignificant,  that  tliey  may  be  practically  disi-egarded.  This,  however, 
represents  a remarkable  conti-ast  to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country. 

27.  Taking  the  six  Constabulai-y  districts  together,  it  appeai-s  that  there  was  only  1 person  to  every  12'3  of  the 
population  (1861)  actually  at  school  on  the  25th  of  Jime,  1868.  Tliat  this  is  tolerably  accurate  is  dear  from  the 
fact,  tliat  according  to  the  Census  Tables,  there  were,  on  the  17th  of  May,  1861,  present  in  school,  1 in  13  of  the 
population.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  I have  taken  no  notice  of  the  number  of  children  alleged  to  be  upon  the 
roll  in  Ireland,  because  any  comparison  founded  upon  such  numbei-s,  would  lead  only  to  misapprehension. 
According  to  the  Report  of  the  National  Board  for  1867,  there  was  913,198  childi-en  on  the  rolls  -within  the 
year.  But  this  merely  implies  that  at  some  time  of  the  year  913,198  names  appeared  upon  the  school-rolls ; 
and  obviously  the  same  name  may  have  appeared  any  number  of  times  even  on  the  same  register.  The  averave 
daily  attendance  amounts  only  to  321,515,  so  that  in  order  to  find  this  number,  no  less  than  two-thirds  must  be 
deducted  from  the  number  on  the  school  roll.  But  in  Scotland  the  number  in  average  attendance  is  obtained 
by  deducting  one-fifih,  and  in  Englimd  by  deducting  one-third,  from  the  number  on  the  roll,  so  that  (as  I have 
said)  any  comparison  between  the  Irish  schools  and  those  of  Great  Britain  in  this  respect,  would  prove 
altogether  fallacious,  and  should  not  tlierefore  be  attempted. 

28.  Comparing  the  results  wliich  I obtained  in  Ireland  -with  those  obtained  in  other  countries,  it  appeai-s  that  in 
Scotland  a proportion  of  I in  7'9  is  in  actual  attendance.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  tlie  insular  districts  which  are 
not  so  -well  jn-ovided  with  schools  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  ratio  of  scholai-s  in  attendance  to  population  is  I in 
9'7,  so  that  even  the  worst  part  of  Scotland  is  superior  to  Ireland.  With  respect  to  other  countries,  it  is  stated, 
upon  tlie  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  his  colleagues,  that  “iu  Prussia,  where  education  is  compul- 
sory,” and  where,  I may  add,  all  the  schools  and  teachers  are  tolerably  efficient,  “the  propoi-tion  of  children 
receiving  instruction  is  1 in  6'27 “in  England  and  Wales,”  where,  I may  add,  tlie  schools  are  by  no  means 
all  efficient,  “the  proportion  is  1 in  7'7 ; in  Holland  it  is  1 in  8'11 ; in  Fi-anee  it  is  1 in  9-0”  of  the  population. 

29.  From  these  figures  I conclude  that  Ireland  is  very  much  inferior  to  other  countries  in  the  amount  of 
education ; and  it  will  presently  appear  to  be  equally  clear-  that  if  the  quality  be  taken  into  account,  the  contrast 
is  not  less  striking.  Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  I am  setting  up  the  condition  of  England  or  Scotland  as 
s'ltisfactory.  On  the  contrary,  in  Scotland  it  is  the  universal  opinion,  that  something  must  be  done  to  increase 
the  number  and  improve  the  quality  of  tlie  schools ; and  it  is  notorious  that  tlie  same  feeling  prevails  in  England. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  therefore,  that  if  the  schools  in  Ireland  aro  to  bear  compai-ison  with  those  of 
other  countries,  tliey  must  undergo  considerable  improvement. 
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III. — ^The  op  Education  is  Irelasd. 

30.  Tlie  means  by  which  education  is  earned  on  in  Ireland  is  substantially  of  two  kinds : first,  there  are  tho  Schools 
National  schools ; secondly,  tliere  are  the  Deiiomunitional  schools.  National  and 

Iu  both,  the  ordinary  branches  such  ns  i-eading,  uu-iting,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  gi-tvmmai-  are  taught.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Irisli  National  schools  is,  that  religious  instruction  is  confined  to  a pai-ticulai-  time ; that  National 
no  hooks  can  be  used  in  school  unless  sanctioned  by  the  National  Boai-d ; and  tliat  the  National  schools  alone  schools, 
eiii  receive  aid  from  the  Public  Treasury.  In  Ireland  as  elsewhere  tlie  i-eligious  is  the  chief  difficulty,  and  it  is 
wet  by  every  National  school  being  subject  to  (what  may  be  tei-med)  a time-table  conscience  clause.  I mean  by  Keoesslty  of  a 
this  that  every  National  sdiool  is  bound  by  a rule  wliich  restricts  the  teaching  of  i-eligiou  to  a pai-ticular  horn-  striugent  con- 
fl.'Lcd  by  the  time  table.  In  coimtries,  such  as  Scotland,  where  die  conscience  of  parent  and  child  is  protected  by  science  clause, 
tr.aditioii,  by  the  specific  injunction  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  and  by  popular  feeling,  a stringent  rule  such  as 
that  enforced  iu  tlie  Irish  schools  may  be,  and  is  practically  unuecessiu-y.  But  in  counti-ies,  such  as  F.nglmifl 
and  Ireland,  where  tho  rival  churches  claim  the  right  of  dii-ectiug  the  education  of  the  children,  and  where  tlie 
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Inspection  in 
Ireland  without 


teacliei's  are  reiy  inucli  mider  the  control  of  tlio  clergy,  stringent  legnlationa  as  to  i-eligions  teacliing  are 
absolutely  required.  In  such  cases  the  teaching  of  religion  lunst  be  confined  to  a particular  hour,  in  other  tvords, 
there  must  be  a time-table  conscience  clause  as  a fiuidamental  rule  of  every  school  aided  by  public  money.  In 
Ii-elaud  it  is  a fact,  attested  by  experience,  that  the  only  schools  largely  attended  by  children  of  various  denomi- 
nations ara  National  schools.  Whether  the  teacher  of  a National  school  be  a Catholic  or  a Protestant,  children 
of  either  persuasion  readily  attend  it.  This  fact  ja'oves  that  the  people  of  Ireland  thoroughly  believo  tliat  tlie 
rights  of  conscience  are  practically  maintained.  But  further  I think  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  by  permit- 
ting their  eJiildren  to  be  taught  by  Catholic  teachers,  sho'w  themselves  superior  in  liberality  to  the  Protestants  of 
Englaird  or  Scotland,  For  I believe,  that  much  as  the  •working  classes  in  this  cormtry  object  to  sectarian  edircation, 
the  Protestant  workman  would  hesitate  to  send  his  child  to  a scliool  taught  by  a Roman  Catholic.  This  feclin'^ 
may  possibly  arise  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  school  taught  by  a Roman  Catholic  hr  which  the  conscience  of 
the  scholar  is  protected  by  a stringent  rule  erifor-ced  by  superior  arrthority.  But,  be  tlie  reason  what  it  may,  a 
system  which  has  inspired  srrch  general  eoufidarce  as  the  National  school  system  of  Ireland,  deserves  the  warm- 
est commendation, 

31.  The  denominational  schools  which  I saw  aro  connected  either  witlr  the  Establialred,  or  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  churcli.  They  receive  no  aid  from  the  State,  and  are  in  no  way  subject  to  State  contrel.  The  Protestant 
schools  ar-e  supported  eitlrer  by  endo-^vnient  or  by  private  beneficence.  Tire  Roman  Catholic  schools  are  supported 
by  tire  fees  of  tire  scholai-s,  and  by  aid  from  tire  bishops.  In  the  case  of  boys  they  arc  condtreted  by  Christian  or 
Marist  Brother's,  wlro  have  taken  tiro  vows  of  chastity  and  poverty,  brit  are  not  in  orders.  Tire  Brothers  receive 
nothing  beyond  their-  living  mid  a place  of  residence.  In  the  case  of  girls,  the  schools  are  conducted  by  Nuns, 
and  foi-m  part  of  a convent.  I should  mention,  however,  that  some  of  the  Convent  schools  are  connected  with 
the  Board,  and,  therefore,  National  schools. 

32.  Tire  peculiarity  of  the  Denominational  as  distinguished  from  the  National  school  is,  that  the  Denominational 
school  is  set  up  avowedly  for  religiorts  piu'poses.  Tire  Protestan-ts  insist  that  the  Bible  shall  form  an  essential 
part,  of  the  school  work,  and  that  every  child  shall  read  it.  The  Roman  Catholics  insist  that  religious  dogmas 
shall  form  an  essential  par-t  of  the  school  work.  Both,  in  short,  consider  that  every  part  of  the  instruction 
should  be  impregnated  with  religioirs  ideas  and  observances.  Hence  the  pauses  in  Convent  and  Christian  Brothers’ 
schools  at  stated  times  for  the  prrrpose  of  prayer ; hence  the  impordauco  attached  to  the  exhibition  of  images 

andemblem.s  in  the  school-i-ooms;  hence  the  necessity  of  teacher-s  being — not  indeed  in  order^i,  but consecrated  as 

it  were  to  the  oflice  of  teaching ; hence  the  inrportance  attached  by  the  clcrg}',  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic,  ,to  tire  power  of  entering  every  school,  rndrrlgiug  in  religious  exercises,  and  appealing  to  religious  sanc- 
tions. The  right  thus  elauned  by  the  clergy  in  Ireland  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  tJieir  obtaining  a share 
in  the  Piiriiameutar'y  Grant.  In  England  and  in  Scotland  tlie  State  recognises  the  denominational  system  which 
secures  to  the  clergy  those  special  advantages  to  which  they  attach  so  much  importance,  and  which  are  iudeecl 
one  of  its  essential  elements.  But  in  Ireland  the  Government  system  is  intended  to  be  National,  and  the 
schools  are  so  eonducted  as  to  admit  scholars  of  every  creed.  Religion  is  treated  as  a special  subject  to  he 
taught  separately,  and  not  as  a regulating  principle  wldch  is  allowed  to  influence  and  motlify  the  lessons 
given  in  every  subject. 

33.  At  first  sight,  it  might  seem  that  in  the  Irish  system,  which  professes  to  be  non-sectarian,  clerical  influence 
would  be  less  pow.crful  tlian  in  a system,  such  as  that  administered  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  is  strictly 
denominational.  • But  thei-e  are  peculiarities  in  the  Irish  sptem  which  lead  to  ratlier  a different  conclusion. 
Thus  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the  State-aided  schools  aro  managed  by  a committee,  of  which  the  clergyman  is 
only  one  member ; but  in  Ireland  tlie  National  schools,  except  in  a few  cases  in  the  north,  are  managed  by  the 
patr'on,  or  a manager  appointed  by  liim.  In  consequence  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  most  of  the  landlords,  and 
by  most  of  .'the  Established  Church  clergy,  the  manager  is  generally  speaking  the  priest  of  the  parish  (simply 
because  he  was  the  fii-st  per-son  who  applied  to  the  Boai-d  for  aid),  and  practically  his  jiower  in  the  school  i.s 
absolute.  • He  can  appoint  toe  master,  and  what  is  even  more  impor-tant,  dismiss  him  without  a moment’s  notice, 
and  ■without  assigning  any  reason  whatever.  Tire  result  is,  that  the  schoolmaster  is  more  completely  under  the 
power  of  toe  priest  in  Ireland  tlian  he  is  in  England  (par.  42). 

34.  .Again,  in  aU  nou-vested  schools  (that  is  in  all  schools  built  -without  any  aid  from  the  Treasurj'),  toe 
patron  or  manager  may  forbid  any  religious  instruction  within  the  walls  of  the  school  except  such  as  he  appi-oves : 
and  it  is  especially  to  he  noted  that  toe  notirveeted  schools  are  more  tha?i  three  times  as  numer-ous  as  the  vested  schools 
(par  6).  ■ The  result  is,  that  if  tlie  manager  is  a Roman  Catholic,  and  the  school  is  non- vested,  he  may  prevent 
the  Presbyterian  or  Establi.shed  Church  clergyman,  or  any  one  else,  from  giving  religious  instruction  in  school  even 
at  a separate  hour ; and,  in  like  manner,  if  toe  manager  is  a Presbyterian,  he  may  prevent  the  Roman  Catholic 
from  i-eceiving  religious  instruction  -within  toe  school  building,  or  (indeed  practically  speakmg)  at  all.  In  this 
way,  toe  manager  of  a school  is  able  to  put  a stop  to  religious  teaching,  which  lie  thinlc.s  unorthodox ; but  over  and 
above  this,  he  can  compel  toe  teacher,  on  pain  of  dismissal,  to  teach  toe  children  their  catechism.  Hence  it  is 
that,  according  to  the  usual  arrangement,  the  same  person  -who  gives  the  secular  gives  also  the  religious  imstnic- 
tion.  In  order  to  be  able  to  enforce  their  wishes,  toe  clergy  nuLst  of  course  be  managers  of  the  school,  and  toe 
teachers  of  toe  same  denomination  with  themselves.  Usually  these  conditions  co-exist,  and  wlien  they  do,  toer-e 
can.be  no  noubt  of  the  convenience  of  the  arrangement ; nor  am  I surprised  at  the  watchful  care  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  seeing  it  can-ied  into  effect.  .For  instance,  I myself  Jieard  one  of  tliem  complain  of  a National 
schoolmaster,  who  was  also  a Catholic,  because  children  belonging  to  his  school  came  badly  ])r-epared  for  confii'- 
mation.  The  bishop  considered  it  an  essential  part  of  tho  ma.ster’s  duty  to  prejrare  the  children  for  his  exami- 
nation in  toe  catechism.  It  hapjrened,  in  this  ease,  that  toe  patron  of  the  school  was  a Protestant,  and  so  tiro 
power  of  dismissal  -was  with  toe  patron  ; hut  if  the  priest  had  been  in  his  place,  the  master  -woukl  certainly  have 
lost  his  situation.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  Irish  National  schools,  when  tlie  patrons  are  priests,  tho 
teaching  of  religious  dogma  is  quite  as  essential  a part  of  the  school-work  as  reading  or  writing.  These  Irish 
schools  are  sometime  called  secular,  but,  having  regard  to  tlie  whole  circumstances,  nothing  as  it  seems  to  me 
can  be  more  inaccurate. 

35.  Placing  the  Irish  system  and  the  Pri-yy  Council  system  side  by  side,  there  are,  I think,  some  particulars  in 
which  each  in  turn  is  superior  and  inferior  -to  the  other. 

36.  First  as  to  Inspection.  Comparing  toe  class  of  gentlemen  who  fulfil  these  duties  under  the  Committee  of 
CouncO  and  under  toe  Irish  Board,  I presume  no  one  will  entertain  much  doubt  as  to  which  has  the  advantage ; 
and  I am  fully  convinced  that  the  superiority  of  the  British  schools  is  in  a great  measure  due  to  the  character 
and  position  of  toe  British  Inspector.  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Irisli  Ins|)eetors  are  tlioroughly 
competent  for  the  work  which  they  have  to  do  in  primary  schools ; hut  if  an  Inspector  is  to  exercise  any  gener-al 
influence  he  must  be  something  more  than  a good  judge  of  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  aritlimetic. 

37.  In  some  respects,  ho-wever,  I think  that  the  Irish  plan  of  inspection  is  superior  to  that  whicli  obtains  in 
this  country.  In  Ireland,  the  inspection  is  Avithout  notice.  In  this  respect  the  nrles  of  the  Board  coincide  witlr 
toe  practice  of  France,  Prussia,  and  other  Continental  nations.  In  England  or  in  Scotland,  no  Inspector  entei-s  a 
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scliool  mtJiout  due  notice.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  tlie  beneficial  effects  produced  by  the  uncertainty  of 
the  time  at  which  the  Inspector  pays  his  visit.  The  Irish  teachers,  as  a body,  ai-e  needy,  and  many  of  them  have 
business  of  tlieir  o^vn.  They  are  farmers  and  sometimes  private  tutors.  There  ai-e  seldom,  as  I have  aheady 
explained,  any  persons  of  local  influence  who  take  interest  in  the  National  schools,  and  with  few  exceptions  the 
priest  rarely  enters  the  school-room.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Inspector,  who  may  look  in  any  day  or  at  any  hour 
without  a moment’s  wammg,  I am  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  instruction  would  be  much  less  than  it  is.  The 
rules  of  the  Board  assume  that  the  Inspector  visits  a school  three  times  a year;  practically  this  lule  is  not 
always  observed,  but  a thorough  examination  takes  place  at  least  once  in  twelve  months.  Although  this  may 
probably  be  thought  an  excessive  degree  of  superintendence  unquestionably  it  has  its  effect  But  I am  inclined 
to  attribute  even  greater  importance  to  the  fact  that  the  Inspector’s  visit,  when  it  does  take  place,  is  unexpected. 

38.  Again,  there  is  no  provision  in  Ii-eland  requiring  the  Inspector  to  belong  to  a particulaa- religious  communion,  inspectors  in 

Schools  under  Catholic  managers  are  inspected  by  Protestants,  and  schools  under  Protestant  managers  by  Roman  Ireland  need 
Catholic  Inspectors.  But,  in  this  coimtiy,  the  Inspector  belongs  to  the  same  communion  as  that  of  the  manager's ; ® 

and  his  appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  archbishop  or  bishop  in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England  schools,  cree'r^' 
and  by  other  ecclesiastical  autlioiitiea  in  some  other  schools.  I know  that  a demand  has  been  made  by  the 

Roman  Catholic  prelates  for  denominational  inspectors ; but  I believe  that  any  such  concession  would  be  a 
retrograde  step,  and  is  not  desired  either  by  the  managers  of  the  schools  or  by  the  parents  of  the  childr-en.  In  the 
few  Convent  schools  which  I visited  I was  told  by  the  Nuns  that  they  had  perfect  confidence  in  the  Pi'otestant 
Inspector,  and  I never  heard  any  desire  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Protestants  that  the  Inspector  should 
uniformly  be  a Protestant.  Besides  it  seems  to  be  abundantly  clearthat  if  the  inspection  were  denominational 
Jill  confidence  in  their  impartiality  would  be  destroyed,  nor  would  there  be  any  security  that  the  ndes  of  the  Board 
■had  been  obeyed.  Indeed,  the  only  ground  upon  which  denominational  inspection  can  be  desired  is  in  order  to 
•obtain  the  benefit  of  a critic  disjwsed  to  leniency.  Lastly  I may  observe  that  in  Scotland  the  feeling  is  decidedly 
opposed  to  denominational  inspection,  and  that  the  Scottish  Commissioners,  with  the  concmTence  of  every 
witness  whom  they  examined,  proposed  to  abolish  it. 

39.  Having  admitted  that,  so  far,  the  Irish  system  of  Inspection  has  cer'tain  advantages,  I am  di.sposed  to  think  Privy  Coimcil 
tliat  in  other  respects  tlie  Privy  Council  system  is  more  efficient,  and  certainly  less  costly  to  the  State.  In  system  more 
Ireland,  the  aimual  expense  of  a scliool  is  defrayed  almost  entirely  by  the  Treasury,  while  the  managers,  who 

exercise  almost  absolute  power,  so  far  from  contributing  anything  towards  these  expenses,  frequently  insist  upon  st^to  '' 
the  teacher  repair-ing  the  school-house,  and  paying  rent  for  it  (par.  17).  But  in  England  and  in  Scotland  the  mana- 
gers, whose  power  is  much  more  limited,  are  requii-ed  to  contribute  a sum  equal  to  tlrat  obtained  from  the 
Treasury.  Again,  in  Ireland,  the  manager's  too  often  use  their  influence  to  hinder'  the  collection  of  school  fera, 
and  thus  deprive  the  teacher's  of  a stimulus,  not  only  profitable  to  themselves,  but  beneficial  to  the  parents. 

But  in  England,  and  iiioi'e  especially  in  Scotland,  the  salary  of  the  teacher  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  school 
fees .;  so  that  his  own  interest,  and  the  success  of  the  school,  are  made  to  react  upon  each  other.  Indeed  it  may 
•be  observed  that  in  Ireland,  tire  only  stimrrlus  to  the  master,  is  the  prospect  of  an  increased  salary,  w-hich  can 
be  obtained  only  by  passing  an  e.'<animation  for  a higher  gr'ade.  The  necessary  result  of  such  a system  is  that 
a teacher,  instead  of  devoting  Ids  bast  energies  to  the  production  of  the  largest  number  of  good  scholar's,  devotes 
them  to  enlarge  his  own  information.  The  most  learned  man  is  not  always  the  best  teacher ; and,  therefore,  the 
test  of  a good  teacher  should  he  not  the  amount  of  his  knowledge,  but  his  capacity  of  communicating  it  to  his 
pupils.  I would  suggest,  thei'efore,  that  the  salaries  of  the  Irish  teacher's  should  be  raised  only  in  consequence, 
and  iu  jrroportion  to,  their  success  as  practical  teacher's. 

40.  The  gener-al  residt  then  is,  that  in  England,  the  managers  have  a pecimiaiy  interest  in  the  success  of  their'  Position  of 
school ; and  it  becomes  their  interest  to  secure  an  efficient  teacher,  and,  if  possible,  to  retain  him  in  their  ser-  managers, 
vice.  But  in  Ireland  the  manager  is  subject  to  no  such  salutary  influence ; and  an  obsequious  is  sometimes 
preferred  to  an  efficient  teacher,  especially  if  his  char-acter  is  tainted  by  independence, 

41.  Again,  no  system  of  education  can  he  efficient  unless  the  teachers  enjoy  a r-easonable  amount  of  indepen-  Position  of 
dence,  and  unless  they  are  provided  with  adequate  salaries,  and  comfortable  homes.  But  in  every  one  of  these  teachers  in 
particulars  the  Irish  system  fails.  I have  ah-eady  described  the  position  of  the  teacher,  and  have  shown  that  he  is  heUnd. 
liable  to  he  dismissed  -without  cause,  at  a moment’s  notice  (par.  33).  It  matters  not,  in  mymind,  that  manavei-s 

seldom  use  their  summary  power.  For  the  sword  is  constantly  suspended  over  his  head,  and  this  is  enough  to 
damp  Iris  energy,  and  crush  his  spirit. 

42.  I have  already  observed  that  the  arbitrary  power  thus  possessed  by  the  manager's  gives  undue  power  to  the  l,;.sjcHritv  of 
clergy.  But  apart  from  this,  such  a positionis  degi-ading  to  the  school-master.  As  a Scotch  judge  once  said,  tcnureahdpoor 
“ he  is  something  better  tlian  a shoe-bhick.”  In  a small  -village  the  school-master  is  an  important  public  oflreer. 

He  is  the  chief  insti-ument  for  civiRsing  the  people  and  toining  them  to  habits  of  obedience  at  home  and  of 
loyalty  to  the  State,  and  his  teuur'e  of  office  should  be  as  secure  as  that  of  an  ordinary  foot-man. 

43.  Again  his  salary  is  quite  insufficient ; upon  the  average  it  does  not  exceed  £30  a year  -without  a 
house,  blit  in  the  majoi-ityof  cases  it  is  much  less.  Out  of  4,110  male  teacher's  2,383  receive  £24  or  less,  and 
out  of  1,985  female  teachers  1,023  receive  £20  or  less.  These  sums  are  entirely  paid  by  the  Ti'easury  and  con- 
stitute nearly  the  whole  of  their  emolument ; for  in  most  cases  the  fees  ai'e  trifling.  In  England  and  Scotland 
the  average  annual  pecuniary  emoluments  of  cerdifleated  masters  is  £87,  and  of  cerdificated  mistresses  £54,  most  of 
them  being  provided  with  houses.  In  Scotland  tire  minimunr  salary  of  a parish  school-master,  secured  by  law, 
is  £35,  with  a house  and  garden.  This,  however,  by  no  means  represents  the  whole  amount  of  his  emoluments. 

In  adrlition  to  these  it  must  be  observed  that  he  holds  office  pi'actieally  for  life.  There  is  no  doubt  tlrat  the 
tenure  for  life  has  led  to  serious  abuses,  and  the  general  opinion  -is  that  it  ought  to  be  modified.  But,  not- 
withstanding these  abuses,  there  can  be  no  question  tlrat  the  position  of  the  Scotch  pai'ish  schoolmaster,  which 
approaches  the  level  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  Iras  done  much  to  inspire  the  teacher-s  with  self-respect,  and 
the  people  with  a belief  in  the  value  of  education.  There  is  one  class  of  Ii'Lslr  officials  with  whom  the  school- 
masters are  never  tired  of  comparing  themselves — I mean  the  Constabulary.  It  is  im])ossible  to  speak  too 

highly  of  that  body.  They  are  thoroughly  loyal  and  thoroughly  efficient,  and  the  pay  and  privilege  which  they  Compnrison  of 
enjoy  are  such  as  to  make  tliem  perfectly  contented.  There  is  no  reason  why  men  of  the  same  class  of  life  as  teachers  with 
those  who  join  the  Constiibulary  should  not  become  teacher's,  nor  is  there  any  reason  why  teacher's,  if  they  wei^e 
prid  a higher  salary,  and  if  they  were  made  moi-e  independent,  and  protected  against  arbitr-aiy  dismissal,  should 
not  be  ns  loyal  and  contented  as  the  Conshrbulaiy. 

44.  Lastly,  the  Ii'ish  teacher's  arc  seldom  irrordded  -with  houses.  The  result  is,  that  in  the  remote  villages  they  No  houses, 
live  in  cabins  and  -wi'ctclied  hovels  like  the  rest  of  the  people.  The  capacity  to  instruct  children  in  the 
elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  is,  of  course,  an  essential  qualification  for  a teacher ; but  habits  of 
cleanliness,  neatness,  and  decency  ai'e  not  less  essential  to  the  office.  To  inculcate  these  habits  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  a primary  school ; indeed,  it  is  so  laid  dovvn  among  the  r-ules  of  the  National  Board.  Teachers  are 
expressly  told  that  tlrey  “ should  set  an  example  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  their  o-wn  persons,  and  in  the 

state  and  general  appearance  of  the  schools.  Tlicv  should  also  satisfv  themselves,  bv  pcr-sonal  inspectiou  every 
II.  ■ ■ ' 2 U 
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morning,  tliat  fie  children  have  liad  theii-  hands  and  faces  washed,  their  hair  combed,  and  clotlics.  mended.. 
The.  school  apartments,  too,  should  be  swept  and  dusted  eveiy  evening,  and  whitewashed  at  least  once  a year.” 
To  any  one  who  h;ts  visited  the  non-vested  schools  whicli  are  connected  with  the  Board,  .or  seen  the  miserable 
kennels  of  some  of  the  teachei-s,  these  instructions  read  like  a bitter  mockery.  How  is  it  possible,  as  an  In- 
spector said  to  me,  for  a teacher  to  lecture  cliilchen  upon  tbem  want  of  cleanluiess,  when  he  himself,  his  wife 
and  children  are  huddled  together,  with  the  baby  in  one  corner  and  tlie  pigs  and  poultry  in  the.  other  ? I have 
myself  seen  a firstclass  teacher  living  in  a building  called  a house — gi-anted,  indeed,  rent-fi-ee,  by  a nobleman, 
whose  agent  was  patron  of  the  school — into  which,  I venture  to  say,  he  woidd  not  thrust  ius  master’s  dogs  or 
horses,  much  less  the  lowest  meuhd  of  his  household.  The  four  walls  were  stondiug,  but  the  door  rvas  so  badly 
fitted,  that,  in  a windy  night,  no  candle  could  be  kept  alight.  In  the  kitchen  there  was  a fire  and  some  rickety 
furnitm-e  j and  above,  in  a sort  of  loft,  where  there  was  a bed  for  his  chilch-cn,  the  joists  had  given  way,  the, floor 
was  half  dorvn,  and  the  sky  was  visible  threirgh  the  roof,  so  that  on  a rainy  night  the  bed  must  bo  deluged. 

45.  TJndm-  conditions  such  as  these,  is  it  s\u-prising  that  the  tcachei-s  should  look  cowed  and  discontented,  or 
that  the  childi-en  under  their  charge  should  imbibe  some  of  the  bitterness  and  dissatisfaction  of  their  iiistnictors  1 
It  is  a dangerous  experiment  to  neglect  the  education  of  a people,  but  it  is  a thousand  times  more  dangerous  to 
call  into  existence  a multitude  of  schools,  to  invite  the  people  to  enter  them,  and  then  to  place  in  each  a 
teacher  who,  from  his  inadeqxiate  sMary,  his  uiicomfortable  home,  and  tlie  precarious  tenure,  of  his  office,  is 
filled  with  discontent,  and  even  tempted  to  disloyalty.  («) 

IV. — Ikish  System  to  a Large  Extent  Denominational. 

46.  I now  proceed  to  show  that  although  in  piinciple  the  Irish  system  professes  to  be  non-sectarian,  still  in 
practice  it  is  more  or  less  denominational.  I think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  object  of  any  National  system 
of  education  ought  to  be  to  establish  and  maintain  an  adequate  mmiher  of  efficient  schools,  which  shall  be  open 
to  every  child,  and  in  which  secular  instruction  may  be  obtained  without  ofiending  religious  prejudices.  The 
rights  of  conscience  being  secui-ed,  the  State  or  centi-aJ  authority  should,  as  it  seems  to  me,  have  nothiug  to  do 
with  religion,  except,  indeed,  that  the  State  sliould  not  intei-fere  to  prevent  tlie  clergy  or  laity  from  funiisliing 
the  children  with  religious  instiuction.  It  can  scareely  he  said  that  tlie  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
in  Ii-eland,  ta.ke  the  initiative  in  establishing  schools,  but  witli  this  exception,  I tliink  that  I have  described  with 
tolerable  accuracy  the  general  principles  upon  which  the  Irisli  system  was  founded, 

47.  The  question  now  is,  whether  in  adraiuistering  the  Parliamentary  grant  these  principles  have  been  properly 
observed  ? I have  already  explained  the  distinction  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools.  In  the  case  of  vested 
schools  “ such  pastors  or  other  pereons  as  ai-e  approved  of  by  the  parents  of  the  cliildi-en  are  to  have  access  to  them 
in  the  school-room  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  religious  instruction.”  In  the  case  of  non-vested  schools,  the 
patrons  or  managers  are  alone  to  determine  whether  any  and  what  religious  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  tlie  school- 
room. No  doubt  such  a rule  as  this  must  often  produce  great  hai  Jsbip,  by  practically  depiiving  many  childi-en  of 
any  religious  insti-uction  during  the  week ; and  I have  never,  I must  confess,  been  able  to  comprehend  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  National  Board  has  gi-anted  aid  to  schools,  the  managei-s  of  which  refuse  to  admit,  at  certain 
hours,  persons  of  various  denominations  to  instruct  the  children  in  religious  knowledge.  Nor  have  I been  able 
to  appreciate  the  difficulty  of  the  clergy  assembling  the  children  of  then-  own  communion  in  the  neighbouring 
chiu-ch  or  chapel,  for  a certain  number  of  hours  in  the  week.  The  Commissionei's  seem  to  have  rejected  both 
of  these  plans  as  impracticable ; and  they  have  ha<l  recourse  to  what  are  termed  “ modified  grants.”  In 
other  wor^  they  assist  in  setting  up  rival  schools  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  euabling  chOdren  to  obtain  religious 
instiuction.  And  upon  the  same  pi-inciple,  the  Boai'd  has  officially  declai'ed  that  “ they  have  never  refused 
to  endow,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a Model  school,  a well-conducted  mixed  school  under  Roman 
Catholic  management;  although  well  aware  that  it  had  been  established  for  the  express  puipose  of. drawing 
away  from  the  Model  school  the  Roman  Catholic  children  attending  it.” 

48.  I must  confess  myself  at  a loss  to  understand  in  what  way  the  Commissioners  reconcile  this  policy  with  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Irish  system  was  originally  founded.  To  my  mind  these  gi-ants,  and  riie  multiplica- 
tion of  schools  for  the  mere  purpose  of  supplying  childi'en  with  religious  instruction,  are  inconsistent  Tsith  the 
principles  laid  down  in  Lord  Stanley’s  famous  letter,  and  in  fact,  amount  to  a practical  abolition  of  the  mixed 
system  of  education  in  Ireland. 

49.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a non-vested  school  under  a Protestant  patron  large  enough  for  the  population 
of  the  district ; let  us  suppose  also  that  in  this  school  there  are  fifteen  or  more  Roman  Catholics.  In  such  a ease, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board,  the  Commissioners  may,  and,  in  fact,  do  grant  aid  to  set  up  another  school 
close  by,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  to  damage  and  even  ruin  an  existing  National  school.  Now,  what  let  me  ask  is 
the  object  of  this  inconsistent  aud  suicidal  policy  1 If  it  be  to  enable  the  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestants  to  have  a 
separate  school  in  which  the  patron  or  manager  shall  be  of  a different  ci'eed  from  the  school  already  existing,  the 
only  effect  must  be  to  sepai-ate  children  of  different  denominations  from  each  other,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
onite  them.  To  act  thus  is  to  ignore  the  original  idea  of  the  founders  of  the  Irish  system.  But  the  Board  go 
further,  for  even  where  National  schools  already  exist  under  Roman  Catholic  patrons  or  managers,  they  aid 
in  the  maintainance  of  other  schools  under  the  very  same  patrons,  which  arc  intended  to  be  rivals.  This  they 
do,  not  because  the  new  school  will  be  more  efficient  for  seculai-  purposes,  but  because,  being  connected-  with 
some  Convent,  perhaps,  it  is  more  popular  mth  the  Roman  CathoHo  clergy.  It  is  sui-ely  preposterous  to  call  that 
a National  system,  or  to  pretend  that  the  Commissioners  are  seriously  bent  upon  piomoting  mixed  education,  when 
they  themselves  set  up,  for  sectarian  objects,  rival  schools  in  opposition  to  National  schools  already  established. 

(a)  I believe  that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  increase  the  loyalty  of  the  teachers,  to  promote  a conservative  feeling 
among  them,  and  to  enlarge  their  influence  with  the  public,  than  to  attach  a dwelling-house  and  small  garden, to  every 
National  school-house. 

For  all  schools  hereafter  to  be  built  such  an  arrangement  might  be  made  without  diificulty ; and  the  addition  of  a- house 
for  the  teacher  might,  of  course,  be  made  in  the  case  of  all  existing  vested  schools. 

But  the  case  of  the  non-vested  schools  requires  a separate  eonsideration.  Having  maturely  considered  the  mode  of  remedying 
this  defect,  I think  that  it  presents  an  opportunity  of  introducing  a change  whicli  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  schools  and  at 
the  same  time  relieve  the  Board  from  the  necessity  of  continuing  the  modiricd  grants.  I have  already  mentioned  that  the 
non-vested  schools  constitute  a large  majority  of  the  National  sdiools  in  Ireland,  and  that  they  seldom,  if  ever,  have  a 
residence  for  the  teacher  attached.  1 need  not  remind  the  Commissioners  that  the  patron  or  manager  has  absolute  power 
to  determine  whether  any  and  what  religious  instruction  should  he  given  in  a non-vested  school.  Now,  in  order  to  remedy 
both  these  defects,  I propose  that  the  patron  or  manager  of  a non-vested  school,  as  a condition  of  receiving  aid,  should 
undertake  to  contribute  towards  the  expense  of  building  a teacher’s  residence,  the  Treasury,  through  the  National  Board, 
supplying  the  rest  ol  the  money.  But  m every  such  liousc  I should  require  a room  to  be  built  for  the  express  puipose  of 
being  used  as  a place  in  which  the  children,  who  arc  debarred  by  the  manager  frem  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the 
school,  might  receive  such  instruction.  The  expense  of  building  this  extra  room  would  bo  defriiyeil  by  the  Treasury. 

There  might  be  ca^  in  which  the  non-vested  school  is  not  required ; but  it  must  be  left  to  the  Board  to  sanction  such 
exception. 
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50.  Duiing  my  tom- 1 heard  many  complaints  of  the  evil,  and  indeed  cmel  effects  of  acting  upon  this  denomin^  Instancej. 
tional  principle.  In  one  tovru  which  I visited,  there  is  a National  school  of  which  tire  Roman  Catholic  priest  is 
manager,  but  which  was  certainly  in  a very  forlorn  condition.  I saw  no  signs  of  the  manager  teking  any  interest 

in  it,  and  I was  told  by  the  teacher  that  since  the  establishment  of  a Convent  school,  the  chOdrea  who  used  to 
attend  tlie  oiiginal  school  had  beenmthdiawn.  In  the  small  vOlage  of  Ardara  I sawtwo  small  schools  close  together, 
the  patrans  belougmg  to.  different  denominations,  each  receiving  Government  aid,  whereas  there  ought  to  have 
been  only  one  lai-ge  and  really  good  school  for  the  whole  village.  On  the  road  from  Ardara  to  Glenties,  I met  a 
woman  whose  school  was  avcU  nigh  mined  by  the  priest  of  the  neighbouring  parish  having  set  up  a new  National 
school,  of  course  with  the  sanction  of  the  Board.  The  woman  was  a Protestant,  and  the  manager  of  the  school 
was  a Protwitant.  To  this  the  priest  not  rumatiu-ally  objected,  on  the  grormd  that  the  vast  majority  were 
Catholics.  In  the  village  of  Glenties,  or  -within  a very  short  dist^ce,  there  are  no  fewer  than  foru'  schools,  two 
of  which  are  Church  Education  schools.  One  of  the  National  schools  has  heen  established  for  many  years ; but 
the  pati-on  is  a Protestaixt,  and,  therefore,  the  master,  though  a Catholic,  is  not  so  completely  under  the  power  of 
the  priest  <os  he  would  hka  The  mistress  is  a Protestant,  which  (as  I have  already  explained)  has  many 
inconveniences,  especially  if  the  mass  of  the  population,  as  at  Glenties,  is  Catholic.  To  obviate  these 
inconveniences,  and  in  order  to  have  a separate  school  for  guds,  the  priest  is  negotiating  with  the  Board  for  aid 
to  birild  a new  school  witliin  a qrxai-ter  of  a mile  of  the  existing  school ; and  he  seemed  to  be  confident  of 
success.  Lastly,  there  was  a new  school  near  the  to-wn  of  Donegal,  which  can  scarcely  I should  think  be 
needed.  At  all  events  I found  the  old  established  school  which  is  under  the  pati-onage  of  Lord  An-an,  a 
Protestant,  by  no  means  so  full  as  it  ouglit  to  have  been  j and  I found  by  questioning  the  children,  and  from  other 
soui-ces,  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  first  one,  and  then  another  of  -fche  schools,  just  as  it  suited  then- 
own  fancy  or  that  of  their  parents.  When  there  are  too  many  schools  the  ine-vitahle  result  is  to  destroy 
discipline  by  impaii-ing  the  autliority  of  the  master,  and  to  demoralize  the  pai-ents.  Dr.  Muli-eany,  however, 
through  whose  exertions  the  new  school  was  established,  differs  from  me  in  opinion,  and  told  me  ihat  he  had 
proved  his  case  before  cei-tain  pei-sons  who  were  deputed  by  the  National  Board  to  conduct  the  inquiry. 

51.  One  of  the  worst  effects  of  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Boardistomnltiply  inordinately  the  number  of  schools  Bad  ^ecUof 
and  to  increase  the  expense.  In  the  districts  which  I visited,  but  especially  in  the  towns  and  villages,  this  evil 

was  very  apparent ; and  tliis  impression  has  been  confirmed  by  a %ride  survey.  Thus  it  appears  that  in  Scotland  ' 
the  average  number  of  childi-en  in  attendance  in  each  inspected  school  is  104 ; in  England  it  is  nearly  100,  but 
in  Ireland  the  average  number  of  childi-en  in  attendance  in  each  National  school  is  only  49-3.  The  same 
conclusion  follows  from  compai-ing  the  average  number  of  pupils  under  a single  teacher  in  Great  Britain  and 
in  L-eland.  The  follorving  table  exhibits  the  result : — 

England  and  Wales.  Scotland,  Ireland. 

The  Average  Number  of  Scholars  in  Average  Attendance : — 

To  each  teacher,  ......  91  84  52 

To  each  teacher  or  assistant  teacher,  ...  82  82  40 

To  each  teacher,  assistant  teacher,  pupil  teacher,  or  monitor,  45  42  27 


From  these  figures  it  appear-s  that  the  -beacher-s  in  Ireland,  if  equally  competent  with  those  of  England, 
should  be  able  to  do  t-wice  the  amount  of  work  which  they  are  now  doing — or  iir  other  words,  that  in  Inland 
double  the  amount  of  school  work  might  be  despatched  -without  making  any  addition  to  the  teaching  staff.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  having  regar-d  to  the  work  done,  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  is  excessrve,  and 
the  cost  at  -which  -they  are  maintained  is  unnecessarily  increased. 

52.  A Denominational  system  is  one  thing — a National  sj'stem  is  another- ; but  by  all  means  let  them  be  kept 
distinct.  If  the  Board  has  established  or-  maintains  a school,  let  nothing  be  done  by  the  same  Board  to  impair 

its  success least  of  aU  should  the  Board  set  up  a rival  school  hy  its  side.  Such  a policy  is  _ not  only  absur-d 

and  extr-dvagant,  but  it  has  a tendency  to  demoralize  the  people.  The  Committee  of  Cormeil  in  this  county, 
wher-e  the  system  is  strictly  denominational,  never-  dreams  of  assisting  to  build  a school  if  there  is  an  existing 
school  of  the  gj-mp.  sort,  -with  a conscience  clause,  capable  of  accommodating  all  the  children  of  the  neighbour^ 
hood  ; and  the  fact  tliat  the  Committee  of  CormcQ  assists  two  or  more  schools  -when  one  would  sufiiee,  is  one  of 
the  most  grievous  defects  of  the  denominational  system.  It  is,  indeed,  the  inevitable  effect  of  sne^  a ^^ein, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  grounds  which  the  Scottish  Commission  have  recommended  its  abolition  north  of  the  Tweed. 
A system  administered  upon  sucli  pi-inciples  as  those  which  seem  to  guide  the  Board  in  Ireland  is  not  a National 
but  a Denominational  system — relieved,  unfoi-tunately,  from  tliose  conditions,  which  pi-event  its  abuse  and  control 
its  tendency  to  exti-avagance.  _ _ „ v<.  j * ■> 

53.  I can  understand  the  reasons  which  have  induced  tire  Commissioners  to  establish  these  rnodinea  gr^ta. 

I admit  the  importance  of  providiiig  chilch-eu  with  the  means  of  obtaining  religious  instruction ; but  if  the 
only  object  of  the  Board  were  to  provide  religious  insti-uction,  a new  school  and  a new  staff  would  not,  as  I 
have  ali-eady  sho-wn,  be  requh-ed.  The  reasons  which  induced  this  Board  to  sanction  these  gi-ants  was  very 
different.  It  was  that  all  the  children  might  receive  secular-  instruction  from  a person  of  the  same  farth  -with 
themselves.  This,  indeed,  is  the  only  way  in  wdiich  aU  danger  to  faith  can  be  eliminated,_and  the  clergy  can 
be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  themselves  giving  religious  instruction;  besides,  of  course,  it  is  the  only  means 
by  which  the  clergy  can  obtain  the  control  over  the  teacher  upon  which  they  are  so  eagerly  intent.  Brit  I carmot 
julinih  that  such  reasons  ought  to  influence  those  who  administer  a gi-ant  made  by  Pai-liament  for  umted 
■eilucation  - on  the  contrai-y,  they  seem  to  me  utterly  inconsistent  -with  such  a trust.  Apai-t,  however,  froni  this, 
it  is  not  unimportant  to  show  that  tire  same  reasons  are  allowed  to  influence  the  administration  of  pubhc  funds 
voted  for  education  in  other  countries.  . • . , i- 

54  I have  already  remai-ked  that  neither-  the  Irish  people  nor-  their  clergy  forbid  childi-en  receivmg  msti-nction 
fi-om'teachei-s  of  vai-ious  persuasions.  In  the  United  States  the  same  practice  exists.  Butin  England,  Scotland, 
and  abroad  the  majority  in  a locality  would  cei-taiuly  iosist  upon  the  teacher  being  of  the  same  ci-eed  as  them- 
selves. In  England,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  persuade  a man  to  send  his  child  to  be  taught  by  a Papist ; 
in  Scotland  such  an  idea  would  be  deemed  preposterous.  Nay,  it  appears  from  the  Report  of  the  Scotch  Comi^- 
sioners  tliat  in  some  northei-n  cormties  whei-e  sectarian  feeling  rams  high,  a fi-ee  churchman  will  not  send  his 
child  to  a school  taught  by  a member  of  the  Established  Chm-ch,  although  tiro  difference  between  irarent 
and  teacher  relates  only  to  questions  of  chui-ch  government,  and  altliouglr  in  evei-y  school  tire  rights  of  conscience 
arc  protected.  In  Holland,  I am  informed  upon  good  authority,  that  the  i-eligion  of  the  teacher  coincides  ^v^th 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  pai-ents  whose  chilthen  are  instincted;  and  Aat,  if  this  were  not  so,  tliere  -would  be 
grievous  discontent.  But  although  the  Roman  Catholics  and  ]?i-otcsfants  of  Ireland  accept  education  from 
mastei-s  rvithout  reference  to  a-eed,  still  they  do.  so  -with  e-vident  reluctance.  _ The  bishops  and  priests  make  no 
secret  of  their-  -wishes  upon  the  subject,  and  I was  invariably  told  by  Catholic  laymen  that  they  would  pi-efer  a 
Catholic  teacher,  and  by  Protestant  Injnnen  that  they  would  prefer-  a Protestant  teacher  for  their  childi-en.  No 
doubt  this  sectarian  feeling  is  kept  alive  and  aggravated  by  the  clergy  of  all  denominations ; and  no  doubt  the 
same  toeliii"  pi-ompted  the  National  Board  to  inti-oduce  the  “modified  gi-ants,”  to  which  allusion  has  already 
II.  ° 
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been  made.  Altbongli  I am  sivfcisfied  that  the  principle  of  these  modified  grants  is  inconsistent  in  theory  with 
a strictly  National  system,  still  I esmnot  but  think  that  in  practice  the  religious  prejudices  of  tlie  parents  as  to 
the  opinions  and  ehaiacter  of  the  teachers  in  primary  sdiools  ought,  as  fun  as  possible,  to  be  respected. 
It  is  true  tliat,  in  a strictly  non-sectarian  system,  the  creed  of  the  schoolmaster,  so  far  as  the  State  is  concerned,, 
is  immaterial.  But  a doctrine,  however  true  in  theory,  cannot  alw.ays  be  atlopted  in  pr-actice ; and  whatever 
opinions  the  fathers  of  the  childr-eu  may  entertain  npon  the  sirbject  of  religious  instrirction,  the  mothers  and 
the  clergy,  who  possess  the  real  power-  in  this  matter,  consider  religion  an  essential  element  in  education ; 
and,  if  r-eligroris  instr-rretion  is  to  be  given  at  all,  ther-e  is  an  obvious  convenience  in  liaving  it  given  by  the 
schoolmaster-. 

In  England  55.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  either  in  England  or  in  Scotland  any  attempt  Iras  ever  been  made  to  exclude 
and  Scotland  religion  from  exer-ersiug  its  influence  in  school  appointments  ;md  school  mauivgement ; and,  indeed,  if  any  such 

wadier  mH- were  made  it  worrld  probably  fail.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  for-  irrstimce,  that  in  Scotland  if  Lord  Lovat 
ddcs  mill  that  or  the  Drrke  of  Buccleuch  were  to  srrcceed  in  getting  a Roman  Catholic  or  an  Episcopalian  master-  appointed  as 
of  the  majority  teacher  in  a parish  sohool,  there  would  be  something  like  iin  insurrection.  Nevertheless  sucli  an  appointment 
of  the  people,  -would  be  perfectly  legal,  and  if  the  master-  did  liis  duty  the  faitlr  of  the  childi-en  might  bo  per-fcctly  secure. 

Again,  if  an  English  squir-e  wei-e  to  appoint  a Presbyterian  or  an  Unitarian  ns  teacher  in  his  National  school, 
the  clergyman  tiud  the  people  would  probably  regru  d it  as  an  affront.  But  irr  Ireland  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  the  master  or  mistress  a Pi-otestaut,  wheir  ti  large  majority  of  the  population  is  Catholic.  In  this  matter 
I was  suiqa-ised  to  find  so  mrrch  liberality  of  feeling.  But  a liber-al  disj)ositiou  must  not  be  strained  beyond 
fair  limits,  and  I nrust  confess  that  in  Ireland  these  limits  have  been  exceeded.  Sujrpose,  for  instance,  the  case  of 
a par-ish  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  are  Catholics,  and  there  is  a National  school,  tire  nrarrager  of 
which  is  a ProtestiUit ; suppose,  rrroreover,  that  the  manager  appoirrts  a Protestant  schoolmaster.  It  may  be 
that  he  is  an  excellerrt  teacher,  brrt  it  is  vain  to  expect  him  to  possess  the  entir-e  confidence  of  the  people. 
Such  an  appointment  has  this  inconverrrence  also,  that  the  children  canrrot  receive  their  religious  instraiction 
in  school  nirless  indeed  the  Protestant  masters  is  requested  to  teach  the  Roman  Catholic  children  their  own 
catechism.  This  experiment  I have  seen  tried,  and  with  tolerable  success ; but,  of  eoru-sc,  as  a general  rule,  it  is 
impracticable.  Brrt  to  take  an  illustration. 

Instance  to  the  I have  in  my  mind  a case,  in  which  the  manager  of  the  school  is  a Protestant,  and  the  vast  majority  of 

contrary  in.  the  people  Catholic.  The  school  became  vacant.  The  manager-  advei-tised  for-  a schoolmaster,  and  aimounced 
Ireland.  jjjg  advei-tisemeut,  tliat  no  Roman  Catholic  need  ajrply.  A Protestant  master  wtvs  apjjoirited.  But  the 

inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  the  parish  priest,  not  unreasonably,  regaixled  the  form  of  advertisement  as  a 
slight  upon  their  religion ; aird  although  the  master  holds  a fii-st-class  certificate,  the  school  is  now  a comparative 
failure.  The  school-house  is  one  of  the  best — perhaps  the  best  which  I saw  in  ray  tour,  and  the  master  has  an 
excellent  dwelling-house  and  garden.  In  times  past  when  the  teacher  of  this  school  was  a Roman  Catholic, 
but  thoroughly  competent,  no  school  in  the  district  was  more  prosperous.  Thei-e  was  mutual  confidence 
betweeir  parerrts,  priest,  pupils,  and  teachers.  The  school  was  a living  power  of  civilization,  and  a peqjctual 
fountain  of  goodwill.  But  now  the  childi-eir  have  been  tnursferrod  to  an  inferior-  nou-ve.sted  school,  which  is 
giievorrsly  overcrowded,  and  the  obnoxious  school  has  been  coirverted  into  a standing  grievance  and  a source 
of  discontent.  If  the  par-ents  for-  whose  chUdr-en  a school  is  intended  had  the  power-  to  choose  the  master, 
they  worrld,  as  in  Holland  surd  America,  take  care  to  appoint  a man  who  suited  them  nr  matter-s  of  religion,  or 
if  tire  patron  or  manager-  in  Ireland  were  a sensible  man,  he  would,  in  appointing  a teacher,  consult  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  But  if  patrons  or  manager-s  neglect  this  obvious  drrty,  it  is  not  sru-pr-ising  that  the  people  should 
be  discontented,  aird  endeavorrr  to  obtain  some  sort  of  r-edr-ess. 

Eemedy.  57.  The  most  effectual  r-emedy  for-  this  grievance  worrld  be  that  the  people  of  the  locality  should  have  a veto 

upon  the  appointment  of  any  teacher  in  a National  school  or  at  all  events,  that  tire  creed  of  the  teacher- 
should  correspond  v.’ith  that  of  the  majority  of  the  parents  whose  children  are  to  be  taught  But  the  National 
Board  has  adopted  neither-  of  these  alter-natives.  The  plan  which  has  been  adopted  is  to  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  schools,  the  object  being  to  supply  the  people  vith  religiorrs  teachers  in  wlionr  they  have  confidence. 
Finding  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  too  strong,  the  National  Board  are  compelled  to  set  rtp  schools  simply 
to  meet  the  religious  wants  of  the  people.  In  other  words,  th,ey  have  abandoned  tlteir  principles,  and  have 
•engrafted  a denominational  system  upon  one  which  professes  to  be  undenominational. 

Convent  58.  Before  conchrding  this  pai-t  of  my  repoi-t  I beg  leave  to  di-aw  the  .special  attention  of  the  Commissiorrers  to 

schools.  tjje  Convent  schools.  Nominally,  they  are  National  schools,  because  they  comply  with  the  r-ules  of  the  Board, 

but  to  my  mind  they  are  thoroughly  denominatioiral.  That  they  are  denominational  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and  of  the  excellent  ladies  who  conduct  them,  admits  not  of  a shadow  of  doubt.  When  I asked  whether  any 
Protestant  child  ever  attended  a Convent  school,  the  question  seemed  to  excite  a smile  of  incredulity.  Nor 
was  I surprised,  for-  orrt  of  73,300  childr-err  attending  Convent  schools  only  73 — less  than  1 in  1,000  are 
Protestants.  Indeed  I should  no  more  expect  to  find  a Protestant  in  a Conveirt  school  than  a Roman  Catholic 
in  a Church  Education  school,  if  there  were  any  other  school  wrtlriir  reach.  It  is  true  that  the  formal  religious 
instruction  is  confined  to  cer-taiu  hours,  the  books  ar-e  approved  by  the  Board,  and  the  images  and  religious  symbols 
are  shut  up  in  cupboards  or-  veiled — although  ru  one  school  which  I saw,  the  veil  was  of  a very  traiLsj)ar-out  type. 
But  the  atmosphere  of  the  Convent  fills  the  school,  and  must  obviously  be  di.stasteful  to  Protestants.  In  tire  case 
of  such  schools  to  enforce  the  niles  of  the  National  Board  is  a work  of  supererogation.  These  rules  ar-e  framed  to 
protect  the  rights  of  coirscience  of  the  minority,  but,  inasmuch  as  in  these  Convent  schools  there  Ls  not,  aird  never 
will  be,  any  Protestant  minority,  it  seems  idle  to  persist  in  enforcing  them.  It  has,  indeed,  been  thought  necessary 
to  exclude  from  the  ofirce  of  teacher-  in  National  schools,  all  persons  in  religious  order-s,  but  upon  the  same 
principle,  I think  that  nuns  and  Marist  as  well  as  Christian  Br-others  should  he  excluded.  They  are  not 
in  orders,  but  their  peculiarities  arc  as  obnoxious  to  Pr-otestants  as  those  of  a Protestant  clergyman  are  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  Agaiir,  it  is  said  that  Convent  schools  are  pr-actically  on  the  same  footing  as  other  National 
schools.  The  rules  of  the  Board  expressly  declare  that  “ They  are  subject  to  tlie  same  rules  and  regulations"' 
as  non-vested  schools.  But,  as  I understand  the  rules  of  the  Boai-d,  Convent  schools  enjoy  special  privileges.  In 
all  other  schools  which  are  aided  by  the  Board,  the  teacher  must  be  examined  and  certificated,  but  ui  the 
Convent  schools  this  most  important  condition  is  rrdaxed,  and  a grant  is  made  according  to  the  number  in  average 
attendance.  The  reason  of  this  relaxation  it  is  difficult,  if  not  imj)ossiblo,  to  undei-stand,  because  in  England, 
in  Scotland,  and  I believe  abroad,  the  mins  are  quite  ready  to  submit  themselves  to  examination.  I must  say, 
therefore,  that  if  the  school  system  of  Ireland  is  to  be  regarded  as  truly  National  and  unsectarian,  it  is  imijossiblo 
to  defend  the  exceptional  rules  which  govern  those  Convent  scliools. 

59,  It  is,  I know,  impossible  to  exclude  these  Convent  schools  from  sharing  in  the  Parliamentary  grant,  for  I 
believe  that  even  Archbishop  Wliatoly  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  who  agreed  to  admit  them  as  National 
schools ; nor  indeed  do  I think  that  it  would  be  judicious  to  attempt  to  exclude  tliem  But  it  strikes  me,  that 
if  any  such  exceptions  are  sanctioned,  there  is  no  i-ea.son  why  they  should  not  be  extended,  and  I shall 
endeavour  to  explain  the  extent  to  which  I should  be  prepared  to  go  in  this  dh-ection. 
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60.  Tlie  general  conclusion  I derive  from  the  manner  in  ■wliich  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in 
Ireland  practically  administer  the  funds  annually  intrusted  to  them  by  Pailiament  is,  that  they  have  been 
compelled  to  abandon  the  non-sectarian  principles,  upon  which  the  system  was  originally  founded,  and  to 
Eiclopt  to  a considerable  extent  the  denominational  principle. 

V. — Should  the  Present  System  be  IVLvintained  ? 

61.  During  my  tour  in  Ireland  the  question  which  constantly  intruded  itself  ripon  me  was,  whether  the 
National  system  ought  to  be  maintained  as  it  now  exists,  or  whether  a Denominational  system  ought  to  be 
introduced  iu  its  stead  1 

62.  In  ascertaining  the  general  opinion  upon  this  subject,  I must  confess  that  I experienced  great  difficulty. 
So  fai-  as  the  clergy  of  the  Established  and  Roman  Catholic  Churches  are  concerned,  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  They  are  in  a maimer  bound  to  oppose  the  National  system;  tliough  I must  add  that  some  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  admitted  the  difficulty  of  having  denominational  schools  in  places  where  the  population 
is  divided  in  religious  opinion,  and  is  too  small  to  fill  more  than  one  school.  In  the  towns,  however, 
and  in  populous  places  they  saw  no  difficulty.  Rut  so  far  as  laymen  are  concerned,  I did  not  find  a single 
individual  who  was  opposed  to  the  National  schools.  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike — the  man  of  wealth 
and  the  man  of  humble  means — all  with  one  voice  agreed  in  extolling  the  National  schools  and  the 
benefits  which  they  had  confewed  iq)on  Ireland.  I conversed  with  a merchant  of  great  wealth  in  Sligo,  and 
although  he  bore  Uio  character  of  a devout  Catholic,  he  spoke  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the  importance  of 
maintaining  the  present  system.  I met  the  mayor  of  a provincial  town,  who,  from  poverty  had  risen  to 
wealth,  and  he  .spoke  with  touching  gratitude  of  tlie  blessings  he  had  himself  derived  Rom  the  National 
school  in  which  he  was  educated,  and  of  the  friends  he  had  made  among  his  Protestant  school-fellows.  In 
Ireland,  it  is  as  I have  found  it  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  mass  of  the  people  eaa-e  little  for  the  denomi- 
national chai-acter  of  the  scliool,  or  rather  would  care  nothing  were  it  not  for  the  clergy.  If  the  Irish  laymen 
wei’e  left  to  themselves  and  emancipated  from  spuitual  subjection,  the  National  school  system  would  probably 
be  maintained  without  alteration. 

63.  But  the  laity  are  not  left  to  themselves ; on  the  conti-ary,  they  willingly  submit  to  the  guidance  of  their 
piiests,  and  even  sacrifice  the  interests  of  themselves  and  of  their  children  in  order  to  obey  them.  In  Sligo, 
where  there  is  a Model  school  which  is  taught  by  Roman  Catholics  and  by  Protestants,  I heard  the  most  bitter 
complaints  from  persons  of  various  occupations,  because  liiey  were  forbidden  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Model  school  and  compelled  to  send  them  to  the  Convent  or  Marist  Brothers’  scliools,  which  they  thought 
inferior.  By  law,  of  course,  they  are  free  to  do  as  they  please.  But  spiritual  intimidation  is  too  mucli  for 
them.  In  a town  further  south,  I heard  of  a Roman  Catholic  who  sent  his  children  to  a private  school 
taught  by  a Protestant,  aud  ho  was  persecuted  until  he  withdrew  them.  In  Enniskillen  I was  told  of 
instances  in  which  persons  iu  a very  respectable  rank  of  life  were  compelled,  after  a stnrggle,  to  withdraw 
their-  children  from  the  Model  school  in  that  torvn,  and  to  place  them  in  the  Convent  school.  Again  and  again 
I asked  wliat  the  effect  would  be  if  the  ban  put  upon  the  Model  school  were  annulled,  and  the  never  fading 
answer  was  that  the  attendance  would  be  doubled,  wliile  the  attendance  at  the  Convent,  the  Marist,  and  Christian 
Brothers’  schools  would  be  proportionally  diminished.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  the  i-eason  which  induces 
Roman  Catholic  parents  to  ])refer  the  Model  school  to  schools  taught  by  Marist  or  Christian  Brotlier-s  is 
because  its  fees  are  lower.  But  even  if  this  be  so,  it  would  only  show  that  in  the  eyes  of  such  parents,  a few 
shillLugs  a year  are  of  more  consequence  than  tlie  faith  of  their  children.  Is  it  not  better  to  believe  that 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  laity,  the  Model  school  is  danger-ous  neither  to  faith  nor  morals  ? Some  time  ago 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  laid  down  a rule,  that  no  teacher  who  had  been  trained  at  Dublin  should  be 
employed  in  a National  school  under  a Roman  Catholic  patron.  This  r-ule  has  cr-eated  the  utmost  discontent 
among  tlie  teachei-s,  and  many,  even  of  the  priests,  scarcely  conceal  their-  opinion,  that  it  is  both  harsh  and 
unnecessary.  But  still  the  ride  is  generally  obserwed,  although  even  those  who  submit  to  it  do  so  with  angry 
reliictauce. 

6-1.  Those  facts  show,  I think,  conclusively  that  the  power  of  the  priest  is  very  great,  and  that  in  matters 
connected  with  education  tlie  influence  of  the  priest  cannot  practically  be  neglected. 

65.  Nevertheless,  this  influence  has  its  limits ; and  I am  convinced  that  if  the  chord  be  sti-etched  a little  tighter 
it  may  possibly  snap  under  the  strain.  It  is  surely  a sti-iking  fact  that  in  the  Model  schools  which  I visited 
(and  it  is  the  same  throughout  Ii-elaud),  there  are  many  Roman  Catholic  teachers,  both  male  and  female,  with 
pupil-teachei-s  under  them.  And  notwithstanding  the  denunciations  launched  against  these  institutions,  none 
of  the  teachers  appear  to  suffer  exti-eme  spiritual  inconvenience.  The  following  is  a still  more  striking  instance  of 
the  people  rebelling  against  the  bishop  aud  his  clergy.  There  is  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Sligo,  which  formed 
pai-t  of  the  late  Lord  Palmei-stou’s  property.  When  the  present  landlord  came  into  possession,  he  found  that 
tliere  was  no  school  on  the  island.  He  erected  one,  put  it  \mdei-  the  National  Boai-d,  and  appointed  a teacher 
who  had  been  ti-ained.  The  bishop  found  that  this  teacher  had  gone  to  the  ti-iuning  school  at  Dublin  after  the 
time  when  it  was  forbidden  to  do  so.  Tliereupon,  he  directed  the  people  to  witlidraw  their  children  from  the 
school,  and  threatened  to  deny  the  teacher  the  rites  of  tlie  Church.  The  people  refused  to  withdraw  tlieir 
children,  and  tlie  teacher  continued  to  do  her  duty  ; but  she  was  denied  the  rites  of  the  Chui-ch,  and  has  only 
succeeded  in  getting  them  administered  to  her  by  some  priest  who  is  not  ivithin  the  bishop’s  jiu-isdiotion.  Again, 
I found  at  Dungloe  a school  which  had  been  under  the  management  of  the  pai-ish  priest,  but  was  then  under 
that  of  one  of  Lord  Conyngham’s  agents,  a Protestant,  The  way  in  which  this  change  took  place  is  remarkable. 
The  school  had  been  built  partly  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  toivn ; and  the  teacher,  a man  of  considei-able 
ability,  and  a popular  favourite,  was  a native  of  the  place.  The  priest  being  then  the  manager,  had  the  power  of 
disiuissint'  the  master.  He  exereised  this  power,  <ond  dismissed  the  teacher  jigainst  his  i-emonsti-ances,  and  -with- 
out assigning  any  reasonable  ground.  The  priest  then  appointed  a new  master.  But  the  people  wei-e  indignant, 
and  demanded  that  their  favoiu-ite  teacher  should  be  reinstated.  The  priest  still  refused.  Thereupon  the 
people  took  possession  of  the  school,  reinstated  the  master,  got  the  priest  dis])laced  from  his  office  of  manager, 
and  had  Lord  Conyngham’s  agent  put  in  his  place.  I believe  that  these  are  not  exceptional  cases ; and  that  if 
the  circumstances  are  sufficiently  ])i-essing,  the  people  will  not  always  submit  to  the  dictation  of  tlieir  priests. 
On  the  other  liand,  as  I have  already  said,  the  Roman  Catholic  clei-gj',  and  indeed  the  clergy  of  other  denomi- 
natioms  exereise  very  great  influence  over  the  people. 

66.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  protect  the  people  against  ecclesiastical  influence,  and 
this  is  one  of  the.  reasons  alleged  for  maintaining  the  National  system  as  it  is.  In  the  ease  of  a Church  estab- 
li.slied  by  law,  which  is  iiitouded  to  meet  tlie  wants  of  the  largest  niunbei-  possible,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the 
State  to  visit  any  attempt  to  narrow  tlio  limits  of  a National  Church.  But  ivhere  a Chui-ch  is  voluntary,  it  is  a 
mere  private  matter,  whether  any  man  is  or  is  not  a member  of  it,  and  therefore  I cannot  think  that  the  State 
has  any  concern  with  protecting  its  members.  Let  those  who  find  the  yoke  too  galling  withdrew  from  the  Church 
which  imposes  it.  Those  who  are  too  timid  to  do  so  deserve  to  endure  the  consequences. 
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67.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I think  that  in  framing  a school  system  for  a nation  it  is  impossible  to  framo  it  successfully, 
tmlesg  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people  be  talcen  into  account.  It  iS'  very  right,  and  th&  positive  duty 
of  the  State  to  protect  the  conscience  of  the  minority.  But  this  condition  being  seeui-ed,  there  seems  no 
valid  reason  why  the  religious  feelings,  or  even  prejudices  of  the  majority  should  not  be  consulted.  In'Otlrer- 
words,  I see  inuch  reason  for-  insisting  that  in  every  convenient  locality  ih&re  shall  &s  at  hast  ona  National 
school,  acccn-ding  to  the  existing  type.  But  if  any  more  schools  are  required,  I see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  denominational  schools  with  an  ordinary  conscience  clause — the  denomination  being  that 
of  the_ majority  of  the  people.  Nor  do  I suppose  there  would  be  any  difBcrrlby  in  ascertaining  the  opinions  of 
a locality  as  to  the  denomination  to  which  a pi-oposed  school  should  belong.  I cannot  see  why  Ir-ishmen  shorrld 
be  treated  differently  in.  regard  to  schools  from  their-  EugHsh  and  Scotch  feUow-dtizens. 

68.  Brrt  if  the  people  of  Ir-eland  insist  upon  having  denominational  schools  they  must  accept  them  upon  such 
terms  as  they  have  been  accepted  elsewhere.  I am  not,  therefore,  prepared  to  say  that  the  amount  of  public  aid 
should  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  a denominational  as  it  would  bo  in  the  case  of  a purely  National  school.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect  Ireland  shorrld  be  placed  upon  a perfect  eqrrality  with  England  and  Scotland.  In 

- England  and  Scotland  only  aborrt  one-thir-d  of  the  whole  cost  of  maintaiumg  the  school  is  defr-ayed  by  tire  State, 
the  remainder  being  raised  by  local  contributions  and  school  fees.  In  like  manner  the  State  supplies  only  a 
portion  of  the  sum  required  for  building  or  repair-ing  schools.  Thus  in.  England  and  in  Scotland  the  existence  of 
a certain  amormt  of  local  voluntary  contr-ibutions  is  an  essential  condition  of  tho  denominational  system  in  this 
country.  And  the  only  ground  upon  whieli  any  individual  is  allowed  to  manage  a school  and  to  use  it  for 
religious  pmposes  is  because  he  contributes  largely  towards  its  maintenance.  As  a mere  matter  of  justice  to  the 
general  body  of  taxpayers,  who  are  of  various  creeds,  I tliink  that  tliis  rule  shorrld  he  inflexibly  maintained; 
nor  do  I recognise  the  justice  of  relaxing  it  in  Ireland.  I repeat,  therefore,  that  if  the  Roman  Catholics  or-  the 
Protestants  of  Ii-eland  vish  the  State  to  aid  pru-ely  denominational  schools  they  must  accept  that  aid  upon  the 
same  ter-ms  as  in  this  countr-y. 

69.  It  may  be  said  that  Ireland  is  much  poorer  than  Great  Britain,  and  that  tho  landed  proper-ty  is  in  the  hands 
of  Pi-otestauts.  But  these  denominational  schools  will  exist  almost  exclusively  in  towns  and  popirlous  places, 
and  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  pei-mitting  the  inhabitants  of  such  places  to  rate  themselves  so  as  to  supjily  the 
necessary  local  contribrrtions.  The  alacrity  with  wMeh  they  impose  a school  rate  will  be  the  best  test  of  their 

• sincerity  in  the  cause  of  denominational  schools. 

70.  To  Slim  up  the  case.  The  fimdamental  principle  of  every  efficient  scheme  of  National  education  is  that 
there  must  be  an  adequate  number-  of  efficient  schools  for  the  whole  population.  If  there  exist  already  in  any 
locality  the  reqirisite  number  of  schools  nothing  more  is  requit-ed.  But  if  schools  are  still  wanting  they  mav  lie 
supplied  in  two  ways. 

r 1.  On  one  hand  the  mhabitanta  of  a locality  or-  cer-tain  private  individuals  may  prefer  what  are  called  denomi- 
national schools,  the  chief  object  of  wlrich  is  to  incrrlcate  religious  truth,  but  which  also  communicate  secular 
knowledge.  In  such  schools  the  State  might  fairly  conti-ibute  towards  the  secular  part  of  the  insti-uction,  which 
would  be  tested  by  Inspectors,  while  the  ratepayers  of  the  locality  or  the  private  patrons  of  the  school 
would  be  left  to  supply  the  rest  of  the  funds  required.  As  I have  said  the  proportion  to  be  so  contributed 
might  be  the  same  as  it  is  in  this  country.  Brrt  it  must  be  carefirlly  obserwed  that,  befor-e  any  proposal  for 
a denommational  school  is  enter-tained,  there  must  be  at  least  one  National  school  (proper)  open  to  children- of 
all  creeds,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  which  no  local  contributions  by  rate  or  private  subscriptions  would  he 
required. 

72.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  he  that  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality,  nor  any  piivate  individuals 
were  ready  to  contribute  the  necessary  funds.  In  this  case,  the  schools  required  would  be  erected  and  maintained 
by  the  State,  and  by  school  fees ; but  they  would  be  National  schools  (proper),  such  as  I have  described.  In 
erecting  and  maintaining  such  schools  neither  local  rate  nor  voluntary  contributions  would  be  required.  As 
the  denominational  schools  would  be  chiefly  in  towns ; the  National  schools  (proper)  would  be  chiefly  in 
rural  places. 

3 73.  But  whence,  it  may  he  asked,  would  the  requii-pd  funds  be  obtained?  It  may  be  doubted  whether 

Parliament  would  corsent  to  increase  the  present  grant  of  ^340,000,  but  if  the  changes  contemplated  in  the 
Established  Church  are  carried  into  effect,  there  would  be  ample  means  for  supplying  any  deficiency. 

74.  In  making  these  suggestions,  I trust  that  the  Commissioners  will  acquit  me  of  having  stept  beyond  my 
3 province.  It  -^s  idle  to  attempt  to  pass  by  the  great  question  which  is  agitating  the  people,  not  only  of  Ire- 
land, but  of  this  country,  viz. ; — Is  it  possible,  or  is  it  just,  to  maintain  the  National  school  system  of  Ireland, 
without  altei-ation?  If  it  is  impossible  the  inevitable  question  arises,  what  changes  are  judicious  and  practicable. 
These  questions  have  occupied  much  of  my  thoughts,  and  I ti-ust  that  I have  contributed  something  towards 
their  solution. 

— ^Quality  "of  the  Education  furxished  by  the  Schools. 

75.  1^  now  proceed  to  discuss  the  quality  of  the  education  furnished  in  the  Irish  schools;  Tho  subjects  of 
instruction,  are,  of  course,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geogi-aphy,  grammar,  and  sometimes  music  and  sewing. 
The  only  good  specimens  which  I saw  of  the  two  last,  were  in  the  Convent  schools.  I should  say  generally 
that  the  reading  was  always  very  tolerable,  but  of  course  the  scholars  of  one  school  differed  much  from  those 
of  another  in  their  power  of  understanding  and  explaining  words  and  phrases.  Experience  had  taught  me  that 
the  best  and  easiest  test  of  intelligence  in  the  child,  and  good  teaching  in  the  master  or  mistress,  is  writing 
from  dictation.  This  opinion  was  confirmed  in  Ireland.  The  sentences  wliich  I dictated,  were  such  as  these : — 
The  days  of  the  Yreek ; “ I am  grateful  for  aU  the  benefits  which  I have  received “ Some  of  the  apples  ai-e 
sour,  some  are  acid  “ Snakes  may  be  divided  into  two  separate  families,  viz. : — those  which  have  poisonous 
fangs, ^ and  those  which  have  none.”  Some  of  these  are  taken  from  the  ordinai-y  reading  books ; some  I had 
tried  in  schools  elsewhere.  I sometimes  dictated  four  lines  also  from  one  of  their  reading  books. 

“ The  wild  duck  seeks  the  sedgy  bank, 

Or  dives  beneath  the  glistening  billow, 

Where  graceful  di-oop  or  cluster  dank, 

The  osier  bright  and  rustling  willow.” 

7 6.  To  some^  these  questions  may  appear  too  simple,  but  if  they  had  seen  the  answers  they  would  at  all  events 
agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  simplicity  was  not  their  woi-st  defect.  Before,  however,  proposing  any  of  these 
sentences  to  a particular  class,  I generally  showed  it  to  the  teacher,  and  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  it 
would  he  beyond  the  powers  of  the  children.  Nor  did  I over  examine  any  child  beyond  the  standard  which  is 
fixed  by  the  National  Board. 

77.  In  arithmetic,  I always  began  by  numeration  and  notation,  and  my  Gxpericneo  is,  that  wherever  this  test  is 
satisfied,  the  school  has  been  well  taught.  When  it  is  not  satisfied,  tho  school  has  been  badly  taught.  I then 
proceeded  through  the  ordinary  rules.  In  a very  few  cases  I found  tho  children  able  to  solve  questions  in 
decimals ; but  although  an  ordinary  sum  might  be  worked,  anything  like  a problem  requiring  reflection 
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gene-rally  prored  too  pozding.  Thus  it  was  veiy  rare  to  find  a class  of  hoys  or  girls  who  could  solve  the  fol-. 
lowing  simple  problem : — A jacket  and  waistcoat  are  worth  twenty-four  shillings  j the  jacket  is  three  times  the 
price  of  the  waistcoat.  What  is  the  price  of  each!”  ' The  amount  of  geography  which  the  childi-en  possessed 
was  not  great  j but  it  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  most  ixseful  branches  of  knowledge  which  they  possessed.  V ery 
many  of  tlie  scholars,  even  in  the  most  secluded  places,  were  familial-  with  the  principal  states  and  towns  in 
America..  The  reason,  probably,  is,  that  they  had  fiiends  and  relations  in  the  United  States;  and  .most  of 
those  above  seventeen,  of  which  there  was  not  a few,  expected  to  follow  then-  example. 

78.  Considei-ing  the  emoluments  and  position  of  most  of  tlie  teachers,  the  want  of  local  superintendence,  and  Teachera  and 
the  apathy  of  the  upper  classes,  I am  surprised  that  they  do  their  duty  so  well.  The  matei-ial  with  which  they  cliiMre"- 
have  to  deal,  is,  no  doubt,  excellent.  So  far  from  their  being  any  lack  of  intelligence  in  the  oixlinai-y  Irish 
school-hoy,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  any  creature  more  bright  and  intelligent.  And  it  is  perhaps  singular  that 

in  the  veiy  %vildest  pai-ts  of  Donegal  the  childi-en  exhibit  the  same  intellectual  smartness.  But,  notwdthstanding 

these  natural  advantages,  I must  confess  that,  during  the  whole  of  my  tour,  I saw  no  school,  except,  perhaps, 

the  Model  school  at  Sligo,  which  could  compare  in  excellence  with  the  best  British  or  National  school  in  England, 

or  with  the  Pai-ish  or  Inspected  schools  in  Scotland.  This  might  probably  have  been  said  even  before  the 

Revised  Code  was  introduced ; but  since  its  intreduction  I feci  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Between  one 

National  school  taught  by  a certificated  master  and  another,  I shall  not  attempt  to  di-aw  any  distinction,  though, 

of  course,  they  varied  in  merit;  hut  in  the  Convent  schools,  where  the  teachers  are  uncertificated,  I found  the 

reading,  writing,  geogi-aphy,  and  sewing  ec^ual  to  the  others;  but  in  aritlimetic,  I should  say  they  were 

inferior.  I shall  presently  describe  a certain  number  of  the  schools  which  I visited,  and  state  the  result  of  the 

examination.  But  before  doing  so,  I may  remark  generally  that  in  discipline,  and  in  what  may  be  called  School  discip- 

Bchool-morality,  the  Irish  is  inferior  to  the,  oi-dinary  school  in.  this  country.  In  the  fii-st  place,  the  Ii-ish 

teachers  did  not  handle  their  classes  Avith  tire  same  skill  and  precision  as  the  Englisli  or  Scottish  teachers ; but 

that  might  be  because  the  classes  were  much  smaller.  In  the  next  place,  no  one  could  fail  to  observe  the  want 

of  that  scrupulous  honour  and  self-respect  in  school  which  marks  a good  teacher  and  a well  disciplined  pupD. 

For  some  time  I was  in  the  habit  of  relying  upon,  the  statements  of  the  masters  as  to  tlieu-  emoluments, 

particularly  as  to  the  amount  received  for  school-fees,  and  as  to  whether  or  not  they  had  fai-ms,  but  in  some 

cases  I found  that  their  statements  were  so.  inaccurate,  that  I abandoned  the  attempt  to  frame  stetistics  based 

upon  them.  Again,  the  idea  that  copying  or  promjrting  is  wrong  in  the  pupil,  or  ought  to  be  checked  by  the  Copying  and 

tether,  seemed  quite  a novelty.  In  the  Model  school  at  Enniskillen,  after  repeated  warnings  given  by  one  of  prompting. 

the  Head  Inspectors,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  Arithin  a feAv  yards  of  the  schoolmistress,  some  of  the 

children,  persisted  in  copying  from  their  neighbours.  And  in  one  of  the  best  Convent  schools  in  Ireland,  even 

after  a most  solemn,  wai-ning,  delreered  by  a Cliief  of  Inspection  who  was  present,  it  became  necessary  to  turn 

one  gii-1  out  of  the  examination  room.  These  are  glaring  instances,  and  I was  surprised  to  meet  with  them  in  schools 

of  such  reputation.  But,  in  truth,  the  practice  of  prompting  and  copying  from  each  other  is  almost  universal, 

and  the  inveteracy  of  this  habit  is  proved-  by  the  fact  that  the  pupils  pei-sisted^m  attempting  to  indulge  in  it 

even  when  carefully  sepai-atcd  from  each  other- 

79.  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  superiority  in  these  respects  exhibited  by  the  schools  in  this  oounti-y  arires  Inspectors, 
from  the  gi-eat  strictness, of  the  British  Inspectors,  and  fi-om,the  social  position  which  they  occupy  as  compared  Avith 

tlie  teachei-s.  In  England,  frem  the  moment  a child  of  thh-teen  enters  upon  the  career  of  a teacher,  the 
rules  against  copying  or  prompting,  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  penalty  for  disobedience  is  professional  i-uLn... 

The  result  is,  that  the  lesson  Avliich  a teacher  has  leai-nt  under  such  conditions  he  impresses  Arith  unusual  zeal 
upon  the  pupils,  and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  result  is  in  eA-ery  point  of  view  most  satisfactoi-y. 

80.  Inowproccedtofiu-nishsomeiUustrationsoftheteachinginthelrishschools.  In  order  to  obtain  a standard  niuBtrations. 
by  Avliicb  to  measure  these  schools,  I took  the  opportrmity  of  examining  the  Model  school  in  ^ Sligo,  and  one 
ConA-ent  school  in  DuhUn,  bothof  whiriiare  considered  to  be  very  favour-able  specimens  of  tJre,Ii-ish  system.  In 

order  to  ascertain  the  merit  of  the  Irish  schools  as  compared  rrith  the  schools  in  this  country,  I took  the 
opportunity  of  putting  the  questions  I had  put  in  Ireland  to  the  scholars  in  a London  school  of  good  reputation.,- 
The  foUoAring  ar-e  the  results ; — In  the  London  school  I examiued  twenty-six  children,  one  of  whom  was  sixteen, 
two  fifteen,  and  the  others  between  fourteen  and  eleven  year-s  of  age.  The  passage  in  dictadon  Avas  taken  from  an 
Ir-ish  reading  book.  It  has  alr-eady  been  ti-anscxibed.  Out  of  the  twenty-six  paper-s,  two  were  right,  the  rest 
haxi  tliir-ty-four  ei-ror-s.  In  explaining  the  Avord  “ acquiesce  ” none  were  right.  In  notation  and  subtraction, 
thirteen  were  right,  and  thh-teen  were  Avr-ong.  In  the  question  “ Find  how  much  ISJlbs.  of  beef  costs  at  7Jd.” 
thirteen  Avere  right  and  thir-teen  Avere  Avr-ong.  In  the  problem  of  the  jacket  and  waistcoat  seven  Av^e  right. 

81.  In  the  Dublin  Convent,  school  I examined  the  paper-s  of  thu-ty-eight  gir-ls,  all  of  AA-hom  except  thr-ee.  were 
above  tAvelAre  years  of  age,  and  of  Avhom  as  many  as  twenty-three  Avere  seventeen  and  upwards.  I should  add 
that  some  of  those  examiued  were  Monitor-s.  But  of  these  tlirrty-eight,  only  twelve  could  .work  correctly  the 
question,  what  is  the  cost  of  15|lbs.  of  beefat  7|d.;  of  these  twelve,  only  one  was  tkhteen,  the  rest  wer-e  between 
sixteen  and  nineteen ; again,  out  of  the  thirty-eight,  as  many  as  fifteen  were  Avr-ong  in  notation  and  subtr-action. 

In  Avritino-  from  dictation,  the  lines  already  quoted,  only  twenty-two  were  right,  tlie  rest  made  twenty-seven 
mistakes  ,°again,  out  of  the  thirty-eight  only  nineteen  could  spell  and  explain'the  word  “ acquiesce,”  and  only  ten 
could  Avork^e  problem  “If  a jacket  and  waistcoat  cost  tAventy-four-  shUhngs  and  the  jacket  is  three  times  the 
tuiceofthoAvaistcoat,  what  is  the  price  ofeaohl”  It  will  be  obsei-ved  that  Avhile  the  gu-ls  hr  the  convent  schools 
Avere  much  older  than  tlie  childreu  Avhom  I examined  hr  London,  the  results  in  London  ai-e  much  more  satisfactory, 
although  by  no  means  sti-ildngly  good.  Indeed,  speaking  generally,  I should  say  the  Irish  are  hrferior  to  the 
British  schools,  and  I may  add  the  American  schools  which  I have  examined. 

82.  In  the  toAra  of  Sligo  the  .bishop  has  succeeded  in  extinguishing  tire  ordinary  Natronal  schools  andh^  pro- 
lubitedtheCatlroJic?  from  using, theModcIschool.  The  heai-t-bm-ning  and  discontent  auised  bytliis  prohibition 
are  feebly  denied,  by.  the  cler-gy,  but  the  evidence,  Avhich  I have  had  upon  the  point,  is  to  my  mind  conclusive. 

Tliere  is  scarcely  an  intelligent  Catholic  pai-ent  in  Sligo,  who  does  not  feel  tlie  hardship  of  his  ohildr-en  beii^ 
deprived  of  the  best  secular  education  which  can  be  obtained.  The  general  ansAver-  given  by  the  clergy  to  this 
complaint  is  that  the  bishop  has  provided  schools  conducted  by  Marist  or  Christian  Brothei-s,  which  supply  as 
good  an  education  as  that  Avhich  is  supplied  in  the  schools  under  the  Boai-d.  I know  not  Avliat,.was  the  condr-. 
tiou  of  the  National  schools  before  they  ceased  .to  exist.  But  I must  remai-k  that,  unless  the  Model  school  -he 
srrpei-ior,  the  proldbition  to  attend.it  is  ohvio\isly  unnecessary.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  in  this. Model  school  tlie. 
instruction  in  the  elementary  bi-anches  Avas  good;  but  the  Commissioners,  who  thoroughly  examined  the  school, 
are  better-  jud'res  of  tlii^  than  I am.  Of  this,  hoAvcA'er,  I am  satisfied,  that  in  the  female  depar-tment, 
arithmetic  spefliug,  and  Avriting  are  better  taught  in  the  Model  school  than  in  the  Convent  school;  and  I 
also  tliink  that  tlie  male  department  of  the  Model  school  is  superior  to  the  schools  conducted  by  the  Manst 
Brothers,  of  Avhicli  there  are  tAvo.  . . 

83.  In  one,  St.  John’s  Semiiiaiy,  conducted  by  Marist  Brotliers,  Avhieh  is  held  m tire  premrses  once  occupred  by 
a National  sch<?ol>  there  aro,  turn  divisions  or  departments,  In  tlie  upper  division  there  are  tAVO.mastei-s,  one 
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being  Director.  Tliere -vvere  tliii-tj-one  on  tiie  roll  and  twenty-seven  present,  each  of  whom  paid  £1  iicr  qiiartei-. 
In  the  lower  school  or  division  there  were  eighty-fonr  on  the  roll  and  sixty-five  present,  each  paying  10s.  per 
quai  ter.  I was  told  that  altogether  the  fees  anionntto  £240,  ofwhich  the  lower  school  yields  ,£G0.  This  I may 
observe,  in  passing,  forms  a remarkable  contrast  to  the  financial  condition  of  Sligo  Model  school.  In  that  school 
there  are  356  on  the  roll,  almost  all  Pi-otestants,  and  of  the  same  or  even  superior  rank  to  the  children  in  the 
Manst  Brothei-s’  school.  But  the  fees  do  not  exceed  £132.  So  that  a Model  school  which  is  more  than  three 
times  as  large  as  tlie  Mai-ist  Brothere’  school  produces  little  more  than  half  the  amount  of  fees.  There  seems 
to  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  scholare  in  the  Model  schools  might  be  made  to  contribute  in  fees  much 
more  than  they  do  at  present. 

84.  I examined  fourteen  ofthebest  scholars  in  the  senior  department  of  St.  John’s  seminary,  their  ages  ranging 
between  eighteen  and  thirteen  years.  They  read  as  usual  very  tolerably,  and  .showed  no  want  of  intelligence,  they 
had  dso  a knowlege  of  ordinary  geography.  But  in  compound  division  six  out  of  the  fourteen  were  wreng 
and  m writing  a sentence  taken  out  of  one  of  theii-  school-books,  as  an  exercise  in  dictation,  there  were  five 
lailures. 

85.  In  the  lower  school  of  the  same  institution  I examined  nine,  of  whom  five  were  fifteen  and  four  were 
between  foui-teen  and  twelve.  In  taking  down  and  adding  up  the  folloiving  sum 


64,541 

Three  were  wrong  in  adding  100,002 


Four  u 


Wretched  c< 
ditiOTi  of  sor 
Teachers. 


Six  were  wrong  1,164,044 

In  multiplying  £56  12s.  X 23  six  were  right  and  three  were  wrong.  And  in  writing  a sentence  from 
dictation,  m which  the  words  mayor,  “mare,”  “rode,”  and  “ can-iages  ” occun-ed,  four  were  right  and  five 
doubt  riiat  m a good  National  or  British  school  in  England,  or  in  a parish  or  inspected 
school  in  Scotland,  younger  children  would  have  answered  better.  ^ 

86  Besides  what  m called  SkJolm’s  Seminarj-,  which  is  intended  for  the  better  classes,  there  is  in  Sligo  another 
school,  also  taught  by  Manst  Brotliei-s.  This  school  is  intended  for  the  lower  classes.  Tlie  i)remlcs  I was 
told,  were  only  temporaiy,  although  they  had  been  used  for  a National  sciiool ; but  they  certainly  were  veiw 
bad,  low  m the  roof,  m wretched  repair,  and  miserably  furnished ; the  offices  were  disgi-aeeful.  The  upper 
room  was  divided  into  two  paito  by  a cui-tain.  Altogether  there  were  present  167.  The  boys,  in  dress  and 
dem&ono^,vvere  like  those  m_  a ragged  school  in  London  or  Plymouth  ; though  I may  state,  generally  thatiwas 
much  struck  by  the  supenonty  md  politeness  of  tlie  Irish  boys  as  compared  with  the  chOdrenin  EnMand  but 
more  especially  m Scotland.  The  number  of  masters  was  qidte  inadequate ; but  I cUd  not  fail  to  admii-e  the 
gentlenes-s  patmnee,  good  natiu-e,  and  devotion  which  distinguished  these  brothers.  What  surprised  me  a acod 
obtained  amounted  to  £17,  wliereas  generally  the  fees  obtained  in  National  schools^ are 
proved  to  me  conclusively  that  if  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  chose,  they 
M the  £t  school-fees,  much  larger  sums  from  the  parents.  In  this  school  I exaiLed  twelve 

of  the  scholars  between  fifteen  and  twelve ; m arithmetic  two  could  not  imte  down  and  add  up  thousands  ■ 

millions.  In  compound  subtractL  tZlZe 
WTon  and  eight  out  of  twelve  faded  in  a simple  sum  m compound  multiplication.  Out  of  seventeen  examined 
m dictation  not  more  than  two  could  ivTite  the  days  of  the  week,  together  with  a simple  sentence  containing  such 
words  as  grateful,  benefits,  and  “receive.”  And,  lastly,  I selected  from  the  junior  class  six  but°  they 
3 it  impossible  to  distinguish  betweerSl 

and  10,  which  I may  add  was  easily  done  by  infants  in  the  Model  school 

^ t«a<=ber,  an  Fmglishman,  who  told  me  he  came  from  Lancasldre 

a =“ 

87.  It  ivill  be  observed  that  both  these  schools  were  conducted  by  Marist  and  not  by  Christian  Brothers.  I was 

to  Imow  the  reason,  and  I was  informed  that  Christian  Brotliers  are  subject  to  their  own  Head  wliOe 

hi  ;a?r  ““ 

88.  As  an  aiustration  of  the  wretched  condition  of  some  National  teachers  I will  take  the  case  of  a school  near 
Sligo,  taught  bya  woman.  The  situation  of  the  school  shows  that  it  is  absolutely  requii-ed,  but  the  building 

pool  enough.  The  school  was  not  open  when  I was  there,  but  I 

with  a relation.  The  attendance  is  generally  forty. 


V the  mistress  in  the  house,  where  she  lives 


rfw’LT  r ’’T  **'  sdiool-lionse.  besiclos  paying  rent  for  a dwelling-]ions«,  bo  that 

SLhr  , loletably  »ell  off.  Bi.t  the  poor  a-oman  got!  nothing  from  oither  soiu-ce,-  indeed,  some 


this  schLf ^ pension.  The  pitrorS 
this  school  is  the  Rom^  Catholic  bishop,  but  he  does  notliing  to  aid  either  the  teacher  or  the  school  Pro- 
allow  him  to  do  more.  The  facts  connected  with  this' school, 
I had  from  sources  which  I believe  to  be  trustworthy.  ’ 

a parish  in  which  the  landlord  is  an  absentee  and  a Protestant.  He  is  repre.sented  by  his 
agent,  but  the  landlord  himself  is  patron  of  the  school,  _ In  this  parisli  the  school  is  admh-ably  builtfand 


consists  of  two  departments, 
They  read,  as  usual,  tolerab-_, . 

I dictated  the  following  sum ; 


1 ■•i  YV'A  — /oi’boys  and  one  for  girls.  In  the  boys’  department  I found  35  present. 

T tolerably,  In  notation  and  addition  I examined  18,  a large  majority  being  above  ten, 


But  only  four  were  right  in  taking  the  figures  down  and  in  adding  them  up,  In  the  second  class  of  which 
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tliere  were  12,  some  could  not  distiuguisli  between  001  and  100.  In  tlie  third  and  fourth  class  of  wii<!h  there 
were  1 0,  and  of  whom  I examined  8 in  compound  multiplication,  I found  that  only  2 of  the  8 weye  aorrect. 

I gave  two  monitors,  one  aged  fifteen  and  another  eighteen,  a simple  problem,  in  division,  and  neither  could 
solve  it,  although  the  same  problem  had  been  readily  solved  in  other  schools. 

90.  In  this  school,  besides  an  excellent  house  and  garden,  the  master  liad — 

Government  Grant £44  0 0 

School  fees, 3 0 0 

Local  contributions, 17  10  0 


£64  10  0 

This  is  a case  in  which  the  master’s  salary  is  more  than  sufficient ; the  defect  is  that  .its  amount  does  not 
depend  upon  his  own  exertions.  Besides,  it  must  be  observed,  that  while  the  population  is  to  a large  extept 
Catholic,  the  master  is  a Protestant,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  appointment,  made  it 
particularly  offensive  to  the  Catliolic  population ; indeed  the  priest  avowed  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
withdraw  the  children  from  the  school,  and  to  induce  them  to  go  to  another  school  in  the  neighbourhood. 

91.  In  the  female  department  I found  33  present  The  school  and  the  accommodation  for  the  mistress  are 
excellent j she  is  a Presbyterian;  her  salary  is  ajnple,  but  it  do^  not  sufficiently  depend  upon  her  own 
exertions ; it  amounts  to  £47  10s.,  of  which  £4  is  derived  from  fees,  besides  a house  and  garden. 

The  first  class,  aged  between  eight  and  six,  read  tolerably.  In  the  second  class  of  sixteen,  I examined  twelve ; 
their  ages  being  between  fourteen  and  eleven ; out  of  the  twelve  only  five  were  correct  in  writing  down  and 
adding  the  figures — • 

10 

106 

72 

S005 

In  a simple  sum.  in  subtraction  only  four  were  right. 

The  reading  was  moderate,  but  in  writing  from  dictation  the  sentence,  “ I am  grateful  for  all  the  benefits  I 
have  received,”  there  were  eighteen  eiTois  in  twelve  papers.  I may  also  mention  that  two  out  of  the  twelve 
could  not  write  eorr'ectly  the  days  of  the  week. 

92.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  much  discontent  exists  with  reference  to  the  state  of  edrrcation  in  this 
neighbourhood.  Dm-ing  the  life  of  the  late  proprietor  I was  told  the  master  was  .very  efficient,  and  the  school 
was  very  well  attended.  But  he  was  a Roman  Catholic,  and  rrpon  his  promotion  to  be  an  organising  teacher 
the  present  master  was  appointed.  It  is  evident  that  he  is  not  successful,  not,  probably,  from  want  of  ability, 
but  from  want  of  energy,  and  from  not  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  people.  There  appears  to  me  less  excuse 
for  appointing  a Protestant , master  or  mistress,  heearrse  the  Protestant  rector  of  the  parish  has  a school 
especially  for  Protestants,  which  is  taught  by  a mistress.  It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  people  have  some  idea 

of  applying  to  the  Board  for  assistance  towards  another  school — although  the  school  accommodation  is  ample 

simply  upon  the  gi-ound  that  the  teacher  is  unsuited  to  a Catholic  population,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
application  may  be  successful. 

93.  In school,  which  is  held  in  a room  over  the  master’s  house,  I found  seventy-five  present,  of  whom 

thirty-four  were  boys,  aud-forty-one  were  gii-ls.  The  master  is  a Roman  Catholic.  The  room,  which  is  low  in 
the  roof,  ought  not  to  contain  more  than  sixty-seven,  and  consequently  the  atmosphere  was  most  oppressive. 
In  the  second  class  I examined  eleven  children,  between  ten  and  eleven  year's  of  age.  In  taking  down  and 
adding  up  four  rows  of  figures,  the  highest  of  which  was  5,005,  only  two  were  i-ight  out  of  eleven,  but  in 
subtraction  five  out  of  eleven  were  correct.  In  the  fourth  class  in  compound  multiplication,  five  were  right, 
and  four  were  wrong.  In  the  same  class  I examined  nine  in  dictation.  They  made  nineteen  mistakes. 

I examined  two  monitors ; tliey  worked  fractions,  and  read  tolerably,  but  none  could  explain  the  meaning  of 
the  word  “ acquiesce.”  In  this  school  the  ma.ster  has  from  the  Board  £44,  and  the  fees  amount  to  £9  1 Is.  3d. 
He  has  besides  a house  and  land  valued  at  £8  per  annum. 

94.  During  my  totur  I doubt  whether  I met  anyrvhere  more  intelHgent  children  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carrick  and  Glen  Colmkill ; nor  have  I ever  seen  more  distmct  proofs  of  a general  desire  for  education.  The 
places  of  which  I speai  lie  to  the  west  of  Killybegs.  in  that  broad  promontory  which  stretches  westward  into 
the  Atlantic.  As  an  illustration  of  the  quick-witted  hiunoiu-  of  the  CaiTiek  boys  I may  mention  the  following 
incident.  I was  examining  the  school  at  Carrick,  in  presence  of  the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress,  the  priest, 
and  my  cai'-driver,  who  took  special  interest  in  schools.  Before  me  stood  a little  barefooted  Ijdsbman  of  about 
twelve  or  tliiiteen,  mth  a bright  intelligent  face,  fine  dark  eyes,  and  black  haii-.  His  name  was  “ Moses  Erskine," 
I asked  him  to  spell  “ excellent,”  which  he  did.  I asked  him  what  it  meant.  The  boy  hesitated.  But  the 
priestaaid — “Do  you  know  anybody  .who  is  excellent  at  anything?”  “Yes.”  And“who  is  it,”  rejoined  the 
priest.  “ hlyself,”  was  the  j)rompt  retoi't.  “And  what  are  you  excellent  at,”  continued  the  priest.  “At 
dancing,  sir.”  I found  that  Moses  was  celebreted  for.his  powers  at  an  Irish  jig,  and  that  he  was  by  no  means  shy 
of  gi^ung  strangers  “ a taste  of  his  quality.”  Being  asked  whether  it  would  be  “ indecorous  ” to  see  Moses  in 
action,  I said  certainly  not.  Presently  the  rest  of  the  scholar's  were  allowed  to  go.  The  door  was  shut,  and 
Moses  was  left  alone  vith  us.  But  I observed  that  the  windows  outside  were  filled  with  the  eager  faces  of 
his  school-fellows.  At  firet  there  was  a difficulty  about  music,  hut  the  schoolmaster  whistled  an  admirable  jig, 
and  Moses  set  to  work  with  a vigoiu-  and  natui'al  grace  which  did  him  infinite  credit.  And  as  one  step  suc- 
ceeded another,  increasing  in  quickness  and  complication,  the  little  wretch’s  feet  looked,  as  one  of  the  party 
said,  like  “ electrified  drumsticks.”  When  Moses  stopped,  he  was  duly  eongratrrlated  and  rewai'ded. 

95.  Most  of  the  schools  in  this  district  are  under'  the  patronage  of  Father  M‘Neely,  who  lives  at  Carrick,  and 
to  whom  I am  much  indebted  for  tlie  readiness  and  courtesy  with  which  he  supplied  me  vith  information.  The 
landlords,  of  com'se,  have  given  sites ; but  not  one  farthing  is  paid  by  any  of  them  towards  the  maintenance 
either  of  the  school-house  or  of  the  teacher,  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Cluu'clr  ar-e  vigorous  supporter's  of 
the  Chiu'ch  Education  scheme,  and,  in  scrupulously  obeying  tlie  dictates  of  theii'  own  consciences,  feel  them- 
selves bound  to  offend  the  consciences  of  other's.  The  school-houses  are  generally  r'udely  built,  square  in  shape, 
with  mud  floors,  benches,  and  a few  maps.  The  parents  of  the  children  speak  Irish,  many  of  them  no  other 
language.  But  tlrey  display  an  astonishing  zeal  for  education,  and  obviously  appreciate  its  advantages.  At 
Kilcar,  Malinmore,  and  Cappagh,  the  school-houses  are  much  too  small  for  the  number  of  children  in  attendance. 
Indeed,  at  Kilcar  the  master  is  compelled  to  assemble  some  of  his  children,  and  to  teach  them  in  the  open  air. 
But  notwithstanding  these  many  disadvantages,  I -was  much  struck  \vith  the  ability  of  the  teacher  and  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  scholare.  I put  the  same  questions,  which  I had  put  in  other  schools,  and  I found  them  answered 
very  creditably.  Dur'hig  my  examination  of  the  school  at  Malinmore,  Sever's!  men  who  had  been  working  at 

II.  2 X 


Carrick  toys 
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the  harvest  came  in,  and  listened  attentively.  Observing  tliis,  I took  tlie  opportunity  of  conversing  -with  them. 
They  turned  out  to  be  small  fanners.  One  of  them  who  gave  his  name  aa  James  Hagarty,  told  me  that  two 
years  ago  there  was  no  school.  He  gave  the  land  without,  as  I imderstood,  the  leave  of  his  landlord,  and  built 
the  school  -with  the  help  of  the  neighbours.  At  that  time  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  too  large,  but  at 
the  time  of  my  visit,  it  was  evidently  too  small.  Properly  the  accommodation  was  not  suited  for  more  than 
sixty,  but  sixty-five  Wei's  actually  pi-esent,  and  this  at  hai'vest  time,  the  most  rmfavourable  period  of  the  year 
for  school  attendance.  The  master  had  £24,  and  the  mistress  only  £14.  The  master  complained  that  the  fees 
were  too  low,  and  wei'e,  in  his  opinion,  not  well  paid ; in  this  opinion,  however,  the  fanners  did  not  seem  to 
concur.  He  also  complained  that  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  he  had  been  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  going  to  Dublin  to  be  ti'aiued. 

96.  Besides  the  National  schools,  the  Convent  schools,  and  those  taught  by  the  Chi'istian  and  Mai-ist  Brothers, 
there  are  the  Church  Education  and  the  Erasmus  Smith  and  Robei’tson  schools.  These  are  in  connexion  with 
the  Established  Chiu'ch.  The  average  number  in  attendance  at  tire  Erasmus  Smith  schools  amounts  to  4,664, 
and  at  the  Chui'ch  Education  schools  about  40,000,  of  whom  not  more  than  4,600  are  said  to  be  Roman  Catho- 
lics. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  opei’ations  of  the  Church  Education  Society  can  produce  no  serious 
effect  in  civilizing  the  people  of  Ireland.  In  the  neiglibourhood  of  Eiiuiskillen,  where  Protestants  are  numerous, 
the  Society  has  numei-ous  schools.  Of  the  twerrty-three  Church  Education  schools  in  my  sis  districts  thirteen 
were  in  this  neighbourhood.  I will  now  give  some  specimens  of  those  schools. 

Church  Educa-  97-  III  the  best  Church  Education  school  which  I saw,  and  whiclr  was  held  in  an  rrpper  room,  the  lower  part  of 
don  schools.  the  house  forming  the  house  of  the  master  and  mistress,  I found  thirty -nine  boys  and  girls  present.  The  master- 
had  been  trained  at  Euldare-street,  and  was  in  tire  fir-st  class,  I examined  fir-st  of  all  ten  of  the  scholars.  The 
reading  -was  toler-ably  good.  But  out  of  the  ten  four  were -wrong  in  writing  down  srrms  whiclr  I dictated,  while 
five  out  of  the  teu  failed  iu  compound  m-ultiplicatron.  I then  examined  the  class  wlrich  was  reading  Tliir-d 
Book,  their  ages  being  between  nine  and  twelve.  Nine  could  spell  correctly  the  days  of  the  week  ; and  their 
knowledge  of  numer-atiou  was  very  imperfect.  I examined  seven  in  the  highest  class  in  dictation.  The  sentence 
selected  was — “ Snakes  may  be  di-vided  into  two  sepsirate  families,  those  which  have  poisonorts  fangs  and  those 
wlrich  have  none.  ” There  were  five  errors  in  all ; one  pupil  had  one  error,  and  another  had  two  errors.  In  this 


school  the  master  and  mistress  had  a free  Irorrse  and  some  land. 

£ s.  d. 

The  master’s  salary  -was 53  0 0 

Of  -which  £7  I Os.  Od.  -was  given  by  Lord  Enniskillen. 

School  fees,  . 8 0 0 


£63  0 0 

There  were  no  other  local  contributions. 

98.  In  another  Ohm-ch  Education  school  the  school  building  was  tolerable,  brrt  the  master  had  no  house. 


£ s.  d. 

As  master  his  salary  was 30  0 0 

As  clerk  he  had  7 0 0 

Church  Education  Society,  0 15  0 


Total  emolument,  . . £37  15  0 


The  ages  of  the  children  examined  were  fi'om  thir-teen  to  seven.  The  number  present  was  twenty.  The  read- 
ing, as  usual,  was  tolerable,  but  the  spelling  poor.  Five  attempted  to  write  “ some  of  the  apples  are  sorii', 
some  are  acid.”  The  enx)rs  were  as  follows — one  made  one  eiTor ; two  made  two  errors ; two  made  three  errors ; 
so  that  there  were  eleven  eiTora  in  all.  Only  one  could  ^v^ite  thousands;  none  could  subtract  99  from  6,302  ; 
none  could  subtract  99  from  523  -without  the  master’s  help. 

99.  In  another  Church  Education  school  the  master  was  very  old,  having  been  a teacher  for  more  than  foity 
years.  He  was,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  appointed  by  the  advice  of  the  clergyman  of  the  parish. 

His  salary  was 
Church  Education  Society, 

£15  15  0 

Besides  he  had  a free  house  and  turf.  There  was  twenty  children  present,  of  whom  three  could  read  a little 
and  speU.  According  to  the  Clerical  Inspector,  whose  report  I read,  “ The  answering  of  the  children  was 
satisfactory,  as  far  as  they  go  in  Scripture  and  Catechism,  also  in  arithmetic  in  a few  instances.  Fair  spelling.” 
None,  however,  could  tell  the  difference  between  01  and  10,  but  two  or  three  could  answer  when  I asked  the 
question,  “ If  there  are  six  birds  upon  a tree  and  three  fly  away,  how  many  remain?” 

100.  In  another  Church  Education  school,  which  was  patronized  by  a person  of  rank  and  influence,  the 
mistre^  had  £30  a yeai',  a free  house,  and  firing,  The  reading  and  spelling  were  tolerable.  But  in  arithmetic 
the  state  of  matters  was  deplorable,  although  it  appeared  that  the  Inspectors  reported  it  as  satisfactory. 
Only  one  was  right  in  -writing  do-wn  10,042,  and  adding  up  three  lines  of  figures.  None  could  do  a simple 
sum  in  the  compound  rules,  and,  to  the  astonishment  and  disappointment  of  tlie  teacher,  none  could  reduce 
Is.  6d.  to  halfpence. 

101.  Upon  the  whole,  I should  say  that  the  Church  Education  schools  are  inferior  to  the  National  schools, 
and  of  course  very  inferior  to  the  Inspected  schools  in  this  country.  Indeed,  I should  say  that  there  are 
very  few  uninspected  National  schools  in  this  country  which  are  not  superior. 

If  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  persist  in  opposing  the  National  Board  it  seems  incumbent  upon 
them  to  pro-vide  some  better  machinery  for  educating  the  people  -fclian  the  schools  wliicli  are  connected  -with 
the  Church  Education  Society. 

I am,  &c., 

Patrick  Cumin. 


£ s.  d. 
14  0 0 
1 15  0 
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' Repoet  of  "William  Jack,  Esq.,  Assistant-Commissioner. 

1 JauuaiT  6th,  1869. 

1,  My  Lords  and  .Gentlehen,— Shortly  after  you  did  me  the  honour  to  request  me  to  act  as  one  of  the  Assist- 
ant-Commissioners m conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  primary  education  in  Ireland,  and  the  circum- 
s aMes  w lie  e p oi  imder  its  progress,  your  Secretaries  indicated  to  me  the  seven  constabulary  districts 
of  Castlebar-,  Ballma,  Belinullet,  Newport,  Westport,  Clifden,  and  Tuam,  as  likely  to  occupy  me  suthciently 
dunng  the  term  assigned  to  my  m.quu-y,  and  as  containing  schools  of  all  the  vaiious  tyiies  found  in  West  Con- 
1 V lirimaiy  schools  m these  districts — 246  in  number,  after  making  certain  necessary  corrections — 
appeared  on  lists  handed  to  me,  fuinislied  by  tlie  constabiilaiy ; and  I was  directed  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
by  suitable  examination  or  otherwise,  then-  real  educational  condition,  and  whether  these  schools  adequately 
Bupphed  the  Wimte  of  tim  countiy,  and  to  report  any  result  which  appeared  to  me  to  throw  light  on  the  ques- 
tions submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission.  As  no  other  Assistant-Commissioner  visited  West  Connaught,  I 

1 no  consic  ei  m)rself  precluded  from  any  inqniiy  there,  which  presented  itself  naturally  in  the  course  of  my 
woik,  merely  because  it  might  take  me  into  contiguous  constabulary  districts.  In  fact,  however,  I tran^- 
ga,,sed  fbe  bmts  mdiootal  to  me  only  in  a Yety  feta  instances,  and  the  results  trliicti  I shall  renort,  inaT  he 
considered  to  be  gathered  from  that  part  of  the  countiy.  i J 

Ceapteh  I. — Statistical  Results  of  Inquiry. 

1„  liislrisfa  wUob  TOO  rofeiTed  to  me,  five,  iaelnding  nearly  half  of  that  county,  are  D.srmor. 

in  Mayo,  and  two  m Galway.  Tlie  Tuam  distnct  is  not  coterminous  with  any  of  the  other  six,  which  form  Geography, 
together  a long  triangle,  bounded  on  the  nortli  by  tbii-ty  miles  of  coast,  stretching  from  KiTala  Bay  to  Ends 
Head,  and  facing  ^e  Atlantic,  for  nearly  sixty  miles,  Aom  Ends  Head  to  Slyne  Head.  The  thii-d  side  of  the 
toangle  m dra™  udand  from  Ballma,  at  the  head  of  Killala  Bay,  thi-ongh  Castlehai,  to  Westport,  and  sonth- 
waul  thiough  the  wildest  of  tlie  South  Mayo  and  Connemara  mountains,  beyond  Clifden.  Alono-  tliis  line 
tho  three  most  important  towns  m Mayo  an-ange  themselves,  and  the  population  is  probably  more  concentrated 
toan  anyu  here  else  m the  county.  What  remained  of  my  district,  included  only  the  smaller  towns,  Belmullet, 

Newport,  Louisbnrgh,  and  Clifden,  each  with  about  1,000  inhabitants,  but  each  serving  as  the  local  centi-e  of  a 
scattered  i-ural  population.  ° 

3.  Inhere  appeared  to  be  no  manufactures,  and  the  people  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  produce  of  the  earth.  5.  Ocemations. 
iiie  fisheries  are  of  limited  extent,  and  do  not  occupy  orproride  for  a numerous  population. 

4.  The  county  of  Mayo  supports  one  person  for  evei-y  five  and  a quaiter  acres,  which  is  veiy  much  the  c.  Density  oi 
same  proportion  as  m Wales,  when  the  mining  county  of  Glamorgan  is  left  out,  or  as  in  the  counties  of  popuiatiou. 
Aberdeen,  or  Mst  Lotluan.  Considering  that  Mayo  includes  a wide  tract  of  mountainous  country,  the  culti- 

vated  part  of  it  may  be  reckoned  fairly,  but  not  extravagantly  populous.  Education  encounters  no  such 
dithculties  trom  that  cause,  as  it  must  face  in  the  counties  of  Ai-gyll,  Inverness,  or  Pei-th. 

„ dritrictp^cipaUy,  I find  that  I have  examined  and  reported  on  200  schools.  Of  these  115  were  Schools 

National  schools ; -8  of  tlie  Insh  Chm-ch  Mission  ^e.sides  2 orphanages) ; 22  more,  Church  and  Wesleyan  -visited. 
schoo  B (mdm  mg  8 supported  by  the  Achill  Mission,  and  2 by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists);  25  ‘'private" 
schools,  mcluding  imder  Uiat  name  one  or  two  middle  class  adventure  schools,  4 maintatoed  by  private 
benevolence,  and  the  “ hedge  ’ schools  or  “ pay  ’’  schools,  which  number  about  20 ; 7 Presbyterian  Slission 
nou-National  schools ; and  finally  3 convent  or  monastery  non-National  schools.  Ibbtained  valuable  additional 
information  from  the  teachers  of  3o  otlier  schools,  which  I either  visited  briefly,  or  found  in  vacation,  or  was 
unable  to  ovei-take.  ’ 

6.  I found  present — 

In  the  ] 15  National  schools,  . 

„ 28  Irish  Church  Mission,  . 

,,  22  Churcli  and  Wesleyan, 

„ 25  Private, 

. These  iigui-es,  however,  scarcely  give  a 


Ciiildren  Infant: 


In  the  7 Presb3'terian,  . 

„ 3 Convent  and  ilonasterv. 


Classific.ition 
of  schools,  and 
mimber  of 
scholars 
presont. 


too  I 200  5,703  1,228 

P i~i  't  -■  1 ok  “ XT  X-  of  childi-en  who  attend  the  difierent  Estimated  dis- 
closes ot  sch^ools.  I examined  85  non-National  schools,  of  which  there  were  1 04  on  my  lists,  and  1 1 5 National  of 

schools,  of  which  there  were  142.  Of  tlie  19  nou-National  omitted,  10  were  convent  and  monasteiw  schools  “Molars  in 
and  from  the  numbers  present  on  the  day  when  the  constabulary  visited  them  (§  1 62),  I should  think  it  fail-  te 
fistiimate  1,188  children  as  the  number  which  I might  have  found  actually  present.  The  remaining  non-  ^ 

National  schools  were  almost  aU  visited  (82  out  of  91),  while  of  the  National  schools  about  eveiy  fifS  one, 

(•31  out  of  142)  was  omitted.  Altering  the  figures  then,  according  to  the  per-centages  of  omitted  schools, 
and  supposing  them  to  have  contained  the  same  average  number  of  ehildi-en  as  those  visited— I should  have 
luuiid,  had  I exammed  the  eutii-e  246  schools  of  the  district 


Iq  the  Nation.al  schools, 

,,  Irish  Church  Mission, 
„ Church  and  Wesleyan, 
,,  Private, 


Children 
above  6. 
5,059 


Children  lurants 


In  the  Presbj-terian, 

,,  Convent  and  monastery, 


8.  These  new  figures  may  be  considered  to  give  a fair  idea  of  the  extent  to  avhich  the  different  types  of 
schools  supply  the  wants  of  the  population.  It  is  probable,  however,  tliat  the  percentage  for  the  schools  of  the 
Irish  Church  Mission  is  higher  than  it  would  be  over  the  whole  renge  of  the  two  counties,  as  I visited  Clifden  the 
ceiitre  of  Its  activity  in  Connemara.  A simOar  remai-k  no  doubt  aiplies  to  the  convent  and  monastery  schools 

9.  i re-arrange  these  figui-es  as  per-centages — 


In  the  National  schools, 

Irish  Cbureh  Mission, . 
Chm-ch  and  Wesleyan, 
Private,  .... 
Pi-csbyterian, 

Convent  and  monastery  and 
Christian  Bi'otlici's’, 


67  per  cent,  of  children  above  6. 


50  per  Cl 
14 
6.1 
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10.  To  Hiese  schools,  tJie  general  tenor  of  my  insti-uctions,  the  importance  of  the  question  whetiier  the  English 
Revised  Code  was  suited  to  the  cu-cumstances  of  Ireland,  and  a desire  to  have  something  a little  more  dehiute 
than  my  own  hastily  foimed  impressions,  as  a help  to  my  judgment  of  the  educationa.1  character  of  the  Irish 

' schools  hi  veneral  and  of  their  different  classes,  induced  me  regularly  to  apply  the  test  of  individual  examination. 

I made  no°attempt  to  decide  how  far  tlie  infants  were  » suitably  instiucteil,”  as  they  are  not  exammed  mdividu- 
allv  accordin''  to  the  code.  It  would  have  been  useless  and  mischievous  to  have  insisted  on  testing  scliools, 
in  the  coui-se°of  my  rapid  visit,  by  a pedantic  application  either  of  its  standards,  or  of  any  tests  for  whicJi  they 
had  not  been  in  some  measure  prepared  beforehand.  , , ,i  , • 

1 1.  I attempted  to  discover  something  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  with  these  standai-ds,  and  at  the  same  time 
' con-esponding  fairly  to  the  actual  classification  of  the  schools  examined.  The  children  above  infancy  in  most 

of  them,  fell  naturily  into  three  classes-tliose  readmg  the  Third  Book  of  Lessons,  and  tliose  above  _ and  below 
it  If  the  children  in  the  last  class  left  school  to-morrow,  they  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  i-etein  much  ol 
their  education  in  later  life.  - Not  a few  aro  cei-toin  to  leave  soon— the  remainder  are  m the  way  of  getting  an 
education  likely  to  be  of  peimanent  use  to  them.  Those  above  the  Third  Book  are  genera  ly  the  elder,  the 
better  taiu'ht,  and  the  more  regular  scholars.  The  Thiixl  Book  class  itself  corresponds  fau-ly  to  fourth 
standai-d  of  the  English  code,  and  I expected  children  in  it  to  go  as  far  as,  say,  compounAmultiijlication,  and  to 
wi-ite  and  spell  a fair  passage  of  four  or  five  Unes  with  perhaps  not  more  tlian  three  mistakes.  Uiose 
above  it  con-esponded  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  standards.  Below  the  Thii-d  Book,  there  were  Second  and  First  Book 
childi-en  I expected  tliose  in  the  Second  Book  to  do  simple  multiplication,  and  to  copy  a Ime  ot  print,  smtl 
those  in  the  Fiit  Book  to  wi-ite  some  monosyllable,  and  to  add  a little.  These  reqmroments  correspond  tolm- 
ably  with  the  National  school  “progi-amme  of  minimum  proficiency,”  and  as  I afterwards  found,  ivith  that  ot  the 
Iiidi  Chui-ch  Mission.  The  others  hml  naturally  set  before  themselves  sometlimg  of  tlic  standard  ot  att^- 
ment  commonly  accepted  in  these,  which  form  the  majority  of  the  popular  schools,  and  I applied  to  them 
• the  same  tests  substantiaUy,  although  I was  pei'haps  more  disposed  to  make  eveiy  allowance  m tlieir  favour 
which  appeai-ed  consistent  with  tlie  ultimate  comparison  I wished  to  institute.  Wherover  the  numbei  ot 
schools  tested  was  large  enough  to  make  it  safe  to  disreganl  the  innumei-able  mdmdual  circumstmices  winch 
affect  the  result  of  a i-apid  visit,  by  a new  examiner,  aimed  with  an  unfamiliar  testing  apparatus,  I think  my 
•figures  may  be  taken  to  give  a fair  approximation  to  the  troth.  But  they  could  scarcely  be  relied  on  for  more 
than  to  point  out  generally  what  were  good,  what  were  bad,  and  what  were  average  scliools.^  ilie  sources  ot 
unceitainty,  ineiitable  in  the  application  of  my  test,  made  it  useless  as  a means  of  cl^cnmmating  and  arranging 
tlie  schools  according  to  their  intlividual  merits,  but  it  sufficiently  separated  them  into  these  three  classes.  _ 

12.  I took  a school  to  be  below  tlie  average,  which  obtained  only  40  percent  of  possible  passes,  m an  exammo- 
tion  of  this  kind,  held  according  to  its  o^vn  classification  of  tlie  children.  Another  which  o^^ed  SO  per  cent,  or 
more  I considered  to  be  good  In  this  way  I found  25  bad,  and  10  good,  out  of  the  115  Rational  schools. 
Amon"  the  2S  Iiish  Church  Mission  schools  4 Avere  bad,  and  1 good.  Of  the  2^  Chinch  and  Wesleyan  scliools 
3 belonging  to  the  Genei-al  Irish  Reformation  Society,  and  5 of  the  Achill  schools  ivere  bad,  3 ot  tlie  typo 
of  the  Parochial  schools,  were  good  Of  the  private  schools  all  tlie  hedge  schools  but  1,  and  ..  ot  the  4 schools 
maintained  by  pidvate  subscription  were  bad — 1 of  the  private  adventure  middle  class  schools  was  good.  Six 
of  the  7 Presbyterian  schools,  and  2 of  the  3 convent  and  monasteiy  schools  were  below  the  average. 

13.  I add  the  total  per-eeutage  of  “actual”  to  “possible”  passes  obtained  by  each— 

Ifational  51  per  cent.  [ Convent  and  Monastery,  . . - 40  per  cent. 

Irish  Church  Mission 57  „ Presbyterian .. 

Church,  Wesleyan,  Achill  Mission,  . . 55  ,,  Hedge 

Private  adventure  (middle  class),  . . 66  „ 1 

14  These  figui-es  give  the  few  private  adventure  middle  class  schools  an  advantage,  bub  tlieir  number  is  so 
small,  that  the  fact  can  scarcely  be  looked  on  as  important,  The  same  thing  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the  Pres- 
byterian and  Convent  and  Monastery  schools.  In  the  comparison  between  the  National  schools  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Church  and  Mission  schools  on  the  other,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  numher  of  clnldi-eu  subject 
to  the  examination  test,  is — „ „ , < 

In  the  National  schools, per  school. 

it  In  the  Irish  Church  Mission  (deducting  two  orphanages),  . .19  ,> 

In  the  Chnrch  and  Weslej’an,  . . ....  13  „ 

and  the  school  staff  in  the  former  consists  of  115  principal  teachers, _ 25  assistants,  and  21  monitors,  for  115 
schools,  while  in  the  Irish  Church  Mission  schools  there  are  28  principal,  and  10  mlult  assistant  teachers,  with 
2 paid  monitors,  for  28  schools ; a larger  staff  for  just  over  half  as  many  cliildren.  The  Chui-ch  and  W esleyan 
schools,  have  scarcely  ever  more  than  a single  teacher  to  each,  but  he  has  only  two  scholara  to  teach  for  every 
Hve  under  the  National  master.  . , . , . . 

15.  I went  over  the  same  list  again  carefully,  taking  the  figures  of  results  only  as  an  aid  to  my  judgment  ot 
the  school  in  the  whole  circumstances,  as  they-ivere  explained  to  me  at  the  time.  I find  that  I may  classiiy 
the  schools  -visited  as  follows  : — 


, _ sufllcieiit  cell 

Distinctly  Per-  Per-  Distinctly  Per-  pf  ( 

above  cciitnge  Average-  centngo  below  centnge  jjtininte. 

average,  of  Class.  of  Class,  average,  of  Class. 


115  National 23  20  68  50  27  \ je  i o 

28  Irish  Church  Mission,  .12  7 14  SO  7 1 -a  o 

22  Church  and  Wesleyan,  . 0 0 14  64  8 36 

26  Private  (including  18  hedge  I 

schooia),  . ...  1 4 4 16  20  . 80 

7 Presbyterian,  ...  0 2 28  t \ ', I 

3 Convent  and  Jlonastery,  . 0 1 33  2 j 67 

16.  The  per-centage  of  schools  distinctly  below  the  average  is  less  in  the  National  schools  than  an^vhere  else, 
and  the  Irish  Church  Mission  schooia  come  next  in  order ; but,  in  addition  to  their  2d  per  cent,  ot  bad  schoo^ 
there  are  18  per  cent,  where  the  number  of  children  examined  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  oi 
any  estimate  of  their  intrinsic  character.  It  cannot  but  bo  regarded  as  serious  it  so  many  oi  oven  e a 
schools  should  deserve  to  be  thus  classified,  and  the  system  might  fairly  be  reproached  wi^  tlim  result,  were 
not  the  circumstances  of  the  teachers  (chap.  III.)  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  Inspectors  to  insis  m 
strictly  on  creditable  work.  The  fact  that  they  have  20  per  cent,  of  really  good  schools  to  bo^t  ot,  is  more, 
i.hinV,  to  their  credit,  than  the  fact  that  they  sho-w  23  per  cent,  which  are  inferior,  is  to  their  disadvantage. 
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1 / . I attempted  to  clisoover  Low  the  schools  were  aecomplishicg  tlie  educational  work  necessary  to  tlie  well-  'W'liat  the 
being  of  children  growing  up'ui  them,  according  to  their  own  classifications.  The  three  following  tables  include  schools  profess 
the  classes  where  such  an  inquiry  was  practicable  or  worth  making ; teach. 

In  the  National  Schools. 

Infanta,  Under  3rd  Book.  In  3rd  Book.  Above  3rd  Book. 

6£)2  2,921  S26  37  = 3,284  children  between  6 and  12  years  of  age. 

277  316  148  = 741  childi'en  over  12  years  of  age. 

3,198  642  185  = 4,025  Total  over  6. 

^18.  Onari-anging  theseas  per-centages,  I find  that  15  per  cent,  are  infants,  and  that  of  the  remaining  children 
( 9 per  cent.,  or  4 of  5,  being  under  the  Third  Book,  will  retain  very  little  if  they  leave  school,  as  a large  num- 
ber of  them  certainly  will,  without  having  advanced  into  it.  The  number  of  those  in  or  above  it  is,  in  fact, 
very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  those  above  12  years  of  age. 

In  the  IiiiSH  Church  Mission  Schools. 

Infants.  Under  3rd  Book.  In  3rd  Book,  Above  3rd  Book. 

219  311  59  18  = 388  children  between  6 and  1 2 years  of  age. 

SO  67  48  = 195  children  over  12  years  of  age. 

391  126  66  = 583  children  over  6. 

19.  Accordingly  38  per  cent,  are  infants,  and  24  per  cent,  cliildren  over  12,  leaving  38  per  cent,  between  6 and 
12.  In  tlie  National  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  15  percent,  infants,  and  16  per  cent,  over  12 ; so  that 
there  are  69  per  cent,  between  the  two  ages  specified.  It  would  obviously  be  absurd  to  institute  any  compaiison 
between  the  two  types  of  schools  \vithout  weighing  so  stiiking  a difference. 

In  the  Church  and  Wesleyan  Schoois. 

Infants.  Under  3rd  Book.  In  3rd  Book.  Above  3rd  Book. 

99  109  33  6 = 208  children  between  6 and  12  years  of  age. 

22  17  32  s=  71  children  above  12. 


Difference  of 
the  tiro  classes 
of  schools  as  to 
age  of  schoUrs. 


191  50  38  = 279  Total  above  6. 

The  infants  number  28  per  cent.,  and  the  children  above  12,  19  per  cent.,  so  that  there  are  53  per  cent, 
remaining  between  the  standard  school  ages.  In  respect  of  the  age  of  their  pupils,  these  schools  occupy  a 
middle  position,  therefore,  between  those  of  the  National  Board  and  the  Irisli  Church  Missions.  Of  the 
remainder,  the  most  numerous  class,  the  Hedge  schools,  defy  classification  of  any  kind.  There  are  too  few  of 
each  of  the  other  tyj>es  to  make  it  worth  wliile  to  attempt  it. 

20.  Everyone  practically  familiar  with  education  ha,s  been  led  earlier  or  later,  in  estimating  the  effective  merit  miat  might 
of  any  class  of  schools,  to  discard  any  veiy  strict  standard  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  to  content  himself  for  most  have  been 
purposes  "with  comparing  what  is  actually  done  with  what  is  done  elsewhere  under  similar  cii-cum- 

stances.  There  needs  no  demonstration  to  show  that  the  facts  stated  above  are  in  themselves  unsatisfactory. 

The  Thii-d  Book  ought  to  be  rearilied  by  a child,  regular  in  its  attendance,  by  9 years  of  age ; there 
remain  on  the  average  three  years  of  school-life.  The  number  of  children  in  or  above  the  Third  Book  ought, 
accordingly,  to  be  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  those  below  it;  instead  of  being  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
school,  it  ought  to  be  50  per  cent.  But  it  is  difficult  to  make  fair  allowance  for  the  inffuences  which  hinder 
education,  and  which,  although  they  may  be  successfully  combatted  in  this  school  or  that,  never  fail  to  impress 
themselves  on  the  general  mass.  I have  accoi-dingly,  so  fin-  as  the  published  figures  permit  me,  compared  these 
Irisli  National  school  results  with  those  exhibited  in  the  British  schools  actually  inspected  for  Government. 

21.  The  last  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  shows  that  690,000  children  wei-e  presented  tyhatisdone 
for  examination  out  of  an  average  attendance  of  1,081,000,  and  that  1,758,000  passes  were  obtained.  I found  in  Government 
the  actual  attendance  in  the  Irish  National  schools  to  be  very  much  the  average  attendance  for  the  year,  and  schooisiuGreat 
I shall  assume  it  to  be  so  for  the  purposes  of  this  comparison.  An  average  attendance  then  of  4,717  cliildren 

(under  and  over  6 years  of  age)  in  the  National  schools  gave  6,253  passes.  The  per-centnge  of  passes  in  n.  Total  passes, 
elementary  subjects,  to  aveiage  attendance,  was  tlius  1-63  in  Great  Britain,  against  1'32  in  "West  Connaught. 

Tlie  genei^  indications  of  the  position  wliioh  West  Connaught  holds  among  the  schools  of  Ireland,  which  I 
gather  from  the  last  Report  of  the  National  Commissioners,  lead  me  to  expect  that  the  other  Ii-ish  schools 
would  not  at  present  show  results  quite  equal  to  those  obtained  in  Great  Britain.  In  West  Connaught  the 
results  are  distinctly  inferior. 

22.  Again,  I find  that  of  the  entii'e  690,000  childi-en  presented,  174,000  are  in  standard  IV.,  or  above  it.  j.Per-centageof 
The  proportion  in  Great  Britain  of  those  above  6,  who  would  be  classified  as  in  or  above  the  Tliird  Book  may  passes  in  higher 
therefore  be  said  to  be  a little  over  25  per  cent.  In  West  Connaught  it  is  21  per  cent.,  so  that  the  Ii-ish  standards, 
schools,  estimated  according  to  their  own  classification  of  their  scholars,  show  a distinct,  though  not  excessive, 
inferiority  to  the  Biitish — an  inferiority  still  more  marked,  if  they  are  estimated  accoiriing  to  the  results  of 
examination.  The  better  schools  of  the  Board  show  clearly  how  much  improvement  might  be  got  out  of  the 

Irish  scholai’  and  teacher. 

23.  It  would  serve  no  useful  purjiose  to  follow  such  a comparison  farther.  It  will  suffice  to  show  that-  the 
effects  we  might  expect  to  find  wi-ought  by  the  numerous  discouragements  of  the  Irish  teacher’s  life  (chap.  III. , 
infra)  are  actually  produced.  Tlie  British  standard  is  by  no  means  a Utopian  one,  and  I think  it  ought  not 
to  be  difficult,  considering  the  extreme  quickness  of  the  Irish  people,  to  make  their  schools  exhibit  a marked 
superiority  in  elemcntaiy  work,  instead  of  a distinct  inferiority. 

24.  I issued  a circular  to  the  teachers  of  schools  I had  visited,  and  of  some  othei's  which  I had  not  been  able  STATrsiroAL 

to  overtake,  inquh'uig — i.nqciby  asto 

I.  How  many  cliildren  (boys  and  girls  separately)  were  on  the  rolls  of  the  schools,  for  each  quarter  of  the  '^ttusdasce. 

year,  dfetinguishing  them  as  (1)  infants  under  6 yeai-s  of  age;  (2)  children  between  6 and  12;  (3) 

children  over  12 1 

IT.  How  many  children,  discriminated  in  the  same  way,  were  ui  average  attendance  for  the  same  quarters? 

III.  How  many  children  had  attended  school  during  the  yeai’ — (1)  less  than  50  days ; (2)  between  50  and 
100  clays;  (3)  between  100  and  160  days  ; (4)  between  150  and  200  clays;  (5)  over  200  days? 

2.'),  T obtained  returns  from  145  schools,  5 of  which  did  not  reach  me  in  time  for  tabulation.  The  answers  Rejected 

obtained  to  questions  II.  and  III.  controlled  each  other,  so  far  as  to  enable  me  to  detect  .any  decided  and  returui 
irreconcilable  discrepancy,  and  I i-egi-et  to  say  that  I found  myself  compelled  in  consequence  to  reject 
altogether  41  of  the  returns  sent  me.  I had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  bona  fides  of  the  teacliers,  in  any  case; 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  use  of  the  figures  where  they  appeai-ed  to  me  to  confute  each  other.  I askecl 
II,  2 Y 2 
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Kul!  ciimpared 
willi  ivvora"e. 
(I.  National 
Schools. 


Fhictuiitions  in 
sveraso,  .'^hown 

sgo-'. 


h.  Non-Natiou- 
al  Schools. 


uotliing  from  the  masters  of  the  private  schools,  and  tJie  amoimt  of  incorrect  infoimation  I i-eceived,  mainly 
from  schools  wliioh  keep  regular  records,  surj^irised  me  greatly.  There  is  no  prima  facie  reason  to  ho  doubtful 
of  tlie  genei-al  acciu-acy  of  tlioso  which  I give  from  the  remaining  99  schools. 

2G.  In  the  National  schools,  the  pnictioe  is  to  strike  off  from  the  roll  all  who  have  been  absent  consecutively 
for  a quarter  of  a year,  so  that  the  number  left  includes  the  whole  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  school  for 
any  time  within  that  period. 

27.  I found  the  numbers  in  64  National  schools  for  the  four  quarters  ending  June  30th,  18G8  : — 


1st  July,  1867— 

1st  Oct.— 

1st  Jail.,  1868— 

1st  April— 

SOtli  Sept. 

BlBtDoc.,  1867. 

Slst  Mnrcli, 

SOtli  Juno,  1808. 

On  Roll, 

5,378 

5,517 

6,016 

6,062 

Average  attendance, 

2,474 

2,280 

3,077 

2,130 

28.  Ih-en  the  excessive  diffei-cnce  between  the  number  on  tire  roll  and  the  irumber  in  average  attendance  (the 
])ro]>ortion  being  about  2 to  5)  is  not  so  striking,  as  tire  way  in  which  the  aveiugo  attendance  fluctuates  while 
the  roll  steadily  goes  up,  through  the  yeai-.  It  mourrts  from  100  in  tire  last  quarter  of  winter  to  135  in  the 
tirst  quarter  of  the  year,  and  falls  from  135  to  93  in  the  next,  In  fact  a great  mass  of  the  children, 
who  never  appear-  there  at  any  other  season,  flock  into  school  fronr  Jamrary  to  April.  A glance  at  the  table 
below,  which  shows  the  details  out  of  wliich  these  figures  are  made  up,  and  arranges  them  into  per-ceutages. 
vvill  tell  us  who  these  chilch-en  are. 

29.  I have  taken  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  as  the  unit  of  comparison. 


1st  Jul?,  1SG7 — 
30tu  Sept. 
Males.  Females. 


St  Oct.— 


St  Jan.,  ISfiS— 
Slst  MarcU, 
ales.  Fcanaks. 


1st  April 
Males.  F( 


Males.  Females. 

Under  6, 

6 — 12, 

Over  12,  , . ^ 

30.  These  per-centages  show  that  the  attendance  of  the  girls  is  iiTegular  in  the  same  quarters,  and  very  much 
to  the  same  extent  as  for  the  boj^.  Tire  infants  appear  to  be  scai-cely  at  all  variable,  being  only  a little  less 
numerous  in  the  cold  spring  mouths,  a little  more  numei-ous  in  the  warm  days  of  summer  and  autumn,  The 
children  over  twelve,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  one  year  to  -the  flrst  of  the  next, 
from  100  to  IGl  boys,  and  from  100  to  145  girls.  Next  quai-ter,  when  “spring  work”  called  them  away,  the 
number  fell  to  84  boys  and  82  girls.  In  fact,  nearly  half  of  the  actual  average  attendance  above  these  ages 
appears  in  school  oidy  for  the  winter  quai-ter,  and,  of  course,  not  necessai-ily  for  the  whole  of  that.  Among 
the  children  between  six  and  twelve,  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  school,  aro  a number  of  younger  ones,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  fall  off  hke  the  infants,  and  a number  of  elder  ones,  who  inci-ease  like  those  above  twelve ; 
the  genei-al  result  giving  a rise  to  137  boys  and  1 34  gii-ls,  followed  by  a fall  in  the  “ spring-work  ” quarter  to 
95  and  96.  It  is  frequently  said  (and  these  figiu-es  show  it  to  be  true),  that  the  school  of  tlie  fii-st  quai-ter  of 
the  year  is  so  different  from  that  of  the  other  tlu-ee  tliat  they  could  scai-cely  be  recognised  as  the  same.  Th« 
entii-e  number  of  grown  scholai-s  is  nearly  doubled,  and  some  of  the  smaller  children  appear  to  be  tm-ned  on  - 
to make  room  for  them.  My  detailed  reports  wQi  show  that  the  accommodation  actually  given  in  the  schools 
is  frequently  no  moi-e  than  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  average  of  the  other  quarters,  and  some  schoolrooms 
must  be  so  crowded  in  winter  as  very  seriously  to  iutei-fere  with  the  possibility  of  doing  proper  and  satisfactory 
work  in  them.  It  is  the  same  with  the  school  staff,  which  is  called  on  suddenly  to  supply  the  needs  of  this  mass 
of  half-gi-own  ignorance. 

31.  The  Non-national  schools,  which  for  this  purpose  I classify  together  (leaving  out  all  except  the  Cffiurch,  the 
Irish  Church  Mission,  and  tlie  Preebj-terian  schools,  as  too  few  iu  number  to  be  woith  tabulating),  exhibit  i(s.s 
unsatisfactoiy  results. 

1st  July,  1867—  1st  Oct.—  1st  Jan.,  1868—  1st  AprU- 

80th  Sept.  Slst  Dec.  Slat  March.  SOtli  Juue,  1868. 


On  Roll,  ...  668  674  740  729 

Average  attendance,  400  415  478  454 

32.  The  rise  from  the  last  quarter  of  the  old  to  the  first  of  the  new  year  is  only  from  100  to  115,  and  the  fall 
iu  the  spring  and  early  summer  is  to  109.  Every  2 children  in  avei-age  attendance  in  the  school  con-espond 
to  1,  instead  of  (as  in  the  National  schools)  to  3,  who  are  loiteriug  outside.  These  results  are  obtained 
from  22  schools,  of  whicli  15  belong  to  the  AcliOl  hlission  and  Irish  Church  Mission,  whero  regidar 
attendance  is  encouraged  by  special  pajunent.  The  4 Church  Education  schools  included,  are,  however,  quite  as 
regular.  The  3 remaining  seem  to  be  as  irregular  as  the  National  schools. 

33.  My  statistics  enabled  me  farther  to  answer  a question  to  my  own  satisfaction,  to  which  I had  addressed 
myself  at  first  -with  some  interest,  viz. : how  far  tiie  principle  of  the  English  revised  code — according  to  which 
tlie  main  pai-t  of  the  State  gi-ant  (about  6s.  out  of  10«.  per  child  in  average  attendance),  is  made  to  depend  on 
the  number  of  passes  obtained  in  the  thi-ee  elementary  subjects — might  be  applied  advantageously  to  Ireland. 
One  of  the  gi-eatest  difficulties  in  its  way  was  foi-eseen  and  encountered  in  the  feeling  certa.in  to  growup  among 
teachers,  that  under  it,  they  would  receive  nothing  for  a considerable  poition  of  their  work  and  that  not  the 
least  laboiious,  that,  namely,  which  they  spent  on  dull  children,  and  on  othei-a  who  had  attended  for  less  than 
1 00  days.  It  has  not  been  found  easy  even  in  England  to  silence  their  complamts  by  the  obvious  and  reasonable 
answei-s  which  may  be  offered  tiiem.  It  would  bo  far  more  difficult  iu  Ireland.  In  Great  Britain  the  j>ereent- 
age  of  those  presentable  for  examination  by  age  and  attendance  was  77'7of  the  average  attendance  of  the  schools. 
In  Ireland  (65  National  schools,  excluding  those  attached  to  workhouses)  the  average  attendance  was  2,473, 
and  of  -these  2,040  (82  per  cent)  were  presentable  by  age  and  attendance.  The  Irish  per-centage, — fractionally 
reduced  on  a full  comparison  for  -those  who  in  Great  Britain  have  already  appearod  once  in  the  sixtli  standard, 
— would  therefore  be  very  much  the  same  as  tlie  Biitish.  But  there  is  nothing  on  the  one  side  of  the  channel 
to  con-espond  to  tlie  fact,  tliat  while  2,040  is  the  average  attendance  of  the  children  over  six,  G,579  sepai'ate 
cliildren  have  passed  through  the  schools  and  appeared  on  the  school  rolls  during  the  year,  so  that  for  every 
single  scholar  thus  qualified,  tiiere  would  be  two  disqualified,  for  teaching  whom  the  Iiish  master,  whe  gets  next 
to  nothing  from  any  source  independent  of  tlie  State,  would  be  paid  nothing  at  all.  No  calculation  showing 
tliat  the  system  would  work  well  as  a whole  would  readily  reconcile  teacheis  to  payments  made  on  a basis  so 
unsatisfactoi-y  in  relation  to  details.  It  is  cci-tain,  besides,  that  this  difference  between  the  roll  and  the  average, 
extravagant  as  it  is,  is  even  more  absurdly  exaggerated  in  special  cases,  In  six  schools,  for  instance  which 
I happened  to  have  grouped  together  for  local  reasons,  in  the  district  of  Ballycroy  near  Newport,  I found  tliat 
only  100  children  over  six  were  presentable  on  account  of  age  and  attendance,  out  of  604  such  childrou  iu 
attendance  during  the  year — that  is  one  in  six  scholais  for  these  schools,  against  one  in  three  as  the  average  of 
the  district. 

34.  There  is  pother  point  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  advei't.  The  list  of  punishments  for  one  school  district 
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piiblislied  in  the  Appeutlix,  will  show  how  numerous  are  the  charges  of  “falsification  of  school  accounts”  and  2.  Alleged 
“neglect  of  practical  rules”  mainly  devised  to  render  such  falsification  difficult,  which  are  brought  and  which  ‘'f 

are  held  to  be  proved  against  some  of  the  Irish  teachers  {infra,  § 204  and  205,  and  Appendix  A).  Almost  all 
these  falsifications  are  made  imder  the  temptation  of  a money  gain,  to  which  no  one  is  more  acc^sible  than  a ” **'"'^* 
man  steeped^  to  the  lips  ui  povei-ty,  as  are  many  of  tlie  Irish  teachei-s.  The  last  report  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  page  xeix.,  shows  that  “ the  practice  of  making  false  entries  in  the  register”  of  the  number 
of  attendances  has  appeared  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  easiest  form  of  deception,  it  is  one  for  which  a teacher 
with  little  conscience,  and  a keen  sense  of  his  own  interest,  can  make  the  most  plausible  excuses  to  himself ; 
and  falsification  h^  been  held  to  be  proved  in  a great  number  of  cases,  even  under  the  present  system,  which 
jnesents  greater  difficulties  and  fewer  temptations  than  one  resting  mainly  on  a capitation  grant. 

35.  The  question  next  arises  whether  the  scale  of  Government  aid  on  the  principle  of  results  adopted  in  Eng-  3.  Amount 
land,  would  meet  the  wants  of  the  Irish  schools  ? I was  able  to  calculate  this  in  three  ways,  and  I was  sur-  available  under 
prised  to  find  that,  however  I looked  at  it,  it  would  lower  the  present  incomes,  many  of  which  will  certainly 

bear  no  nearer  approach  to  staiwation. 

36.  The  English  code  is  calculated  to  chai-ge  the  State  with  about  10s.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance,  Tlie  a.  Calculated 

si.xty-five  schools  would  thus  ffivide  among  them  £1,236  10s.,  or  £10  Os,  6d  per  school,  a sum  considei-ably  “ average, 
less  than  that  (£27  per  school,  infra,  p.  122)  which  they  now  derive  from  the  State.  The  result  for  the  whole 
of  Ireland  would  be  £158,112  10s.  Od,  which,  divided  among  6,372  schools,  gives  £24  17s.  This  is,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  sum  (£152,488  15s.  6d.)  now  paid  to  principal  teachers  in  oi-dinary  National  schools.  Instead  of 
the  farther  sum  of  £72,700,  now  paid  to  assistants,  worki^tresses,  and  monitore,  for  teaching  monitoi-s,  in  o-ood 
sermce  salaiies,  in  premiums  for  order  and  neatness,  &c.,  there  would  but  be  £5,500  left  ^all  these  purposes. 

37.  luthe  115  Irish  Nationalschoolswhichlsaw, there werepreseiit692infauts,  and  4,089  cluldrenabovethat  j.  On 

ago.  Making  no  deduction  wliatever,  and  assuming  that  every  child  obtained  three  passes,  we  should  bring  mum  possible, 
up  the  payments  to  the  maximum.  The  amount  that  might  thus  liave  been  obtained  is 

692  infants  at  6s.  6d.  -j-  4s 
12,267  passes  at  2s.  M. 

4,039  average  at  4s. 


£2,816  14  0 

38.  The  maximum  amount  which  could  have  been  derived  from  the  State  under  the  system  of  the  Revised  Code 
would  therefore  have  been  £24  10s.  per  school,  which  is  about  £2  10s.  less  than  is  now  paid  by  the  Board. 

39.  The  actual  passes  obtained  were  6,253  instead  of  12,267,  and  thesum  total  of  the  State  aid  according  to  my  c.  Accorclingto 
examinations — making  no  farther  deductions — would  have  been  £2,015,  and  would  only  have  given  £17  10s.  per  passes obtaiued. 
echool  instead  of  the  £27  actxially  paid,  It  is,  I think,  sufficiently  obvious  that  this  sura  of  £17  10s.  added  to 

an  average  payment  of  £4  fi'om  school  fees  and  local  subscriptions  together  {infra.  § 178)  would  be  totally 
insufficient  to  keep  any  kind  of  system  afloat  It  is  possible,  of  coui-se,  to  retain  the  principle  of  payment 
by  results,  altering  the  scale  of  payments  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  obtained.  But 
no  change  that  could  be  made  would  13e  likely  to  meet  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  excessive  uregularity 
and  the  extraoi-diuaiy  difi'ereuce  between  the  number  in  average  attendance  and  the  number  on  the  roU. 

I confess  that  I doubt  how  far  any  practicable  modifications  would  surmount  those  which  must  be  encountered  in 
the  ap])licatiou  of  the  Revised  Code  to  the  circumstances  of  "West  Connaught. 

40.  These  were  tliegenei-al  Statistical  deductions  from  my  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  schools.  Before  I 
proceed  to  details  showing  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  different  tyqres,  I shall  indicate  the  results  of  a 
IMtrallel  inquiry. 

41.  I was  anxious  to  ascertain  by  personal  examination,  how  far  the  education  which  has  been  given  for  the  last  Aerxx  Enr- 

tliirty-five  yeara  has  succeeded  in  producing  an  educated  people.  The  statistics  of  the  Census  of  1861  on  Irish  cation- 
Education,  are  an  aggi-egate,  I believe,  of  an  immense  munber  of  opinions  offered  by  a crowd  of  nnkno-^vn 
witnesses.  The  questions  which  they  answered  were  these— how  many,  cUstinguishiug  sex  and  age,  could  p^p^past 
neither  read  nor  write — ^how  many  could  read  but  not  -write — how  many  could  do  both  ? It  was  not  impossible  scbool-a^ge  are 
that  by  a counterj-ioise  of  en-oi-s  something  approaching  the  true  result  might  have  been  arrived  at.  If  it  happened,  edneated, 
however,  tliat  these  questions  were  asked  hurriedly,  and  answered  by  the  heads  of  families,  without  any  attempt  1861. 

being  made  to  verify  them,  the  great  bulk  of  the  eiTors  -would  probably  be  found  to  He  on  one  side  of  the  ti-uth. 

Whatever  the  value  of  the  answers  might  have  been  at  tlie  time,  at  all  events  the  statistics  founded  on 

them  are  now  eight  yeaa-s  old,  and  I resolved  (so  far  as  the  limitation  of  my  stay  in  Ir-eland  permitted)  to 
make  one  or  two  attempts  to  answer  the  same  questions  for  myself. 

42.  Nothing  would  have  beeij  so  likely  to  seiwe  my  puiqrose  as  an  intUvidual  examination  of  the  men  of  the  vuia" 

County  MOitia,  biitthatforce,uufortimately,  has  not  been  called  out  for  the  last  three  years.  I was  throAvnback  on  visited, 
villages,  and  after  consultation  witli  a District  Inspector  and  a Head  Constable,  I selected  three  of  these  as 
likely  to  give  me  a fair  approximate  idea  of  the  actual  condition  of  education  anroiig  diffei-ent  parts  of  the 
population  beyond  the  age  of  fifteen. 

43.  The  first  was  -u-ithin  two  miles  of  Castlebar,  the  county  fo-wn  of  Mayo,  and  rmtil  recently  the  schools  First  viila're 

there  were  those  neai-esb  to  its  population.  I ^-isited  ten  houses  out  of  twelve — all  the  adults  in  the  two  ^ 

others  being  absent  at  the  time — in  Snugborough,  and  nobody  refused  me  the  infoi-mation  I wanted.  I con- 
sidered that  fair  -uniters  were  able  to  read,  and  I took  the  best  information  I could  get  about  one  or  two 

men  who  were  absent  at  harvest  in  Englaml  There  were  in  all  34  persons  above  fifteen  years  of  age— 14 

males  and  20  females — of  whom  10  males  and  10  females  could  reatl — some  -with  great  difficulty and  8 

males  and  4 females  could  writa  I obtained  10  signatures  out  of  the  12  obtainable  from  these  34  pereons. 

44.  My  second  villagewas  ilurrisk,  between  W estport  and  Louisburgh,  two  considerable  Mayo  towns,  and  about  Secoad  village, 
six  miles  from  either.  Since  1844,  a National  school  for  boys  and  another  for  girls,  have  existed  under  tie 
patronage  of  tho  ia<ly  to  whom  the  village  belongs,  and  they  are  superintended  and  encoimiged  by  her.  I should 

fancy  the  people  a Uttlc  better  off  than  most  of  the  inhabitMits  of  small  vOlages  in  Mayo,  and  they  have  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  education  at  least  as  long  as  tbe  average  of  tlieir  neigiibours.  I found  the  schools  very  thinly 
attended  (tliere  were  present  twenty-six  in  the  two — there  being  about  sixty  families  in  the  immediate  nei"E 
boiu-hood);  and  I was  told  that  the  ehildi-eu  kept  hanguig  about  the  road  a grejit  deal  in  summer  for  tho 
chance  of  a sixpence  for  guiding  strangers  up  Croagh  Patrick  or  to  the  “ stations”  on  the  slope  of  the  hOl. 

Tim  population  is  half  fisherman,  half  agricultural,  and  most  of  the  vHliigers  seem  to  do  a Httle  in  both  ways. 

45.  I iuquii-cd  into  the  educational  concHtion  of  all  tbe  thii'ty-one  families  neai-est  the  roadside.  The  sergeant 
of  Constabulary  wlio  accomi>auie<l  mo  states  that  none  of  tiiese  families  were  recent  incomers.  They  had 
resided  regularly  there  for  ])eriods  vai-ying  from  thirty  to  seventy  years  (tlie  average  being  forty-six  yeai-s). 

Tho  entire  number  of  persons  above  Ih'teen  in  the  tliu'ty-oue  families  was  96,  and  of  these  17  could  read  and 
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•wiite,  7 could  only  read,  and  72,  or  aeve^ity-five  per  cent.,  could  do  neitJier  the  one  nor  the  other,  Several  of 
those  u'ho  could  read  and  ^vlite  were  absent  in  England  and  elsewhere,  and  I only  obtained  seven  signatures 
from  the  ninety-six  persons  above  fifteen — of  whom  probably  seventy  at  least  were  present  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. No  fees  were  charged  in  the  schools,  and  I did  not  learn  that  any  opposition  liad  been  made  to  theii- 
progress.  The  people  had  only  sho^m  themselves  extremely  indifferent  to  education,  and  it  was  thought  that 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  place  might  have  had  their  influence.  The  result  was  very  much  below  the 
average  of  the  other  places  I visited  pemonally,  and  it  gave  a disheartening  proof,  Low  education,  organised 
under  Government  inspection,  and  locally  supeiintended,  may  fail  for  a quarter  of  a century  to  make  a serious 
impression.  Of  course  some  of  the.  pemons  above  flfteeu,  now  Ihing,  had  reached  that  age  when  these 
schools  were  established,  and  were  beyond  their  influence.  But  the  per-centage  was  below  what  might  reason- 
ably hiive  been  expected  from  the  constant  education  of  even  half  the  cliildren  of  school  age  since  that  time. 
The  present  teachers  receive  their  entire  salai-ies  from  Govei-nment,  except  that  the  mistress  Las  a room  rent 
free,  These  salaries  amount  to  £18  for  the  master  and  £16  for  the  mistress. 

46.  At  Castlebar  I thought  it  possible  that  I might  learn  something  of  the  state  of  popular  education  in  the 
county  gaol.  Unfortunately  for  my  object,  I found  it  neaily  empty.  It  had  once  had  500  within  its  walls. 
When  I saw  it  there  were  only  fifty-one  prisonei-s.  Ten  were  debtors,  drawn  probably  from  all  classes  of 
society,  and  five  were  in  hos2>ital.  I examined  the  remaining  thirty-six.  There  was  no  inmate  under  nineteen. 
The  grown  prisoners  used  to  be  regularly  taught,  but  since  the  number  has  fallen  so  much,  more  of  the 
necessary  work  of  cleaning  the  gaol,  &c.,  is  requii-ed  of  them,  and  the  gaol  school  has  been  closed  for  the  last  year. 
The  Governor  believed  that  his  pi-isonei-s  represented  fairly  the  lower  lal)ouiing  class  population,  as  none  of  tliem 
were  under  sentence  for  very  long  terms.  I should  tliiiik  the  estimate  fair  for-the  men,  but  perhaps  a little 
hard  on  the  women.  I obtahied  eleven  specimens  of  handwriting  from  the  thirty-six.  I should  add  that  one 
jn'isoner  who  was  ther-e  because  he  had  signed  his  name  a little  too  fr-eely,  had  bound  himself  by  a vow  neither 
to  read  nor  to  write  for  a cer-tain  period,  and  ho  might  probably  have  furmished  a twelfth.  The  remaining 
twenty-four — two-thirds  of  the  Avhole  number — could  not  write  at  all.  Of  the  twenty-two  men,  eleven  could 
write,  and  one  of  tire  fourteen  women  made  the  attemjtt. 

47.  The  reading  was  of  course  a little  better.  Of  the  twenty-two  men,  eight,  and  of  the  four-teen  women, 
eleven  could  not  read  at  all ; eleven  of  the  men  and  three  of  the  women  could  read  with  effort  an  easy  sentence 
from  the  Second  Book,  containing  nothing  beyond  dissyllables;  and  three  of  the  men  could  read  well. 

48.  None  of  the  women  could  count  at  all,  but  six  of  the  men  wer-e  able  to  find  for  me  the  price  of  seven  lbs. 
of  coffee  at  Is.  l|<f.  per  lb.  Of  the  other  sixteen  a few  thought  they  might  remember  how  to  add  or  subtract 
a little  on  the  slate,  brrt  most  could  do  nothing,  and  those  that  could,  could  not  turn  it  to  any  use. 

40.  The  great  majority  of  both  sexes  (thirty  out  of  thirty-six)  belonged  to  the  county,  and  one  or  two  came 
from  Sligo  or  Galway.  The  women,  when  tliey  had  anything  to  do,  worked  at  agricultural  labom-,  and  some  ha<l 
been  in  service.  Of  the  men,  seventeen  wer-e  of  the  labourer  or  lowest  servant  class ; two  were  rovers,  a gipsy  and 
a vagabond  who  had  been  fourteen  or  fifteen  times  in  gaols  tlii-ougbout  Ireland;  and  three  were  handicraftsmen. 

50.  The  village  of  thirty-four  inhabitants  above  fifteen  years  of  age,  two  miles  outside  the  prison  walls,  was 
.certainly  superior  to  the  village  of  thirty-six  within — especially  in  tire  fact,  that  four  of  the  women  in 
Bnugborough  coidd  write  decently.  There  were  fifteen  reader-s  in  the  gaol,  and  twenty  in  the  village.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  men  of  the  gaol  did  better  than  the  men  outside,  and  the  women  very  much  worse.  If  so  slight 
a comparison  could  justify  any  inference,  it  would  be  that  a very  little  knowledge  is  sufficient  to  keej)  women 
out  of  prison,  but  that  it  is  rather  more  dangerous  to  teach  a man  the  merest  elements  of  learning,  than  to 
leave  him  totally  ignorant.  In  fact,  from  what  I saw,  I should  suirjmse  the  Governor  was  justified  in  considering 
his  subjects,  as  in  the  matter  of  elementary  education,  only  a slightly  unfavourable  specimen  of  a Mayo  village. 

51.  There  was  another  village,  Dooagh,  in  the  Ishmd  of  Achill,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  aggre- 
gations of  miserable  huts  I have  ever  seen.  Altogether,  taking  in  a dozen  houses  which  straggled  a little 
towarcL  the  outskiits,  there  were  141  hud<lled  close,  very  much  as  if  they  had  been  shaken  out  of  a bag,  and 
had  lain  as  they  fell.  There  was  scarcely  anything  that  could  be  called  a street,  and  a stranger  set  down 
in  the  middle  of  the  village  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  out  again.  The  roofs  rise  from  walls 
four  or  five  feet  high,  built  uj}  out  of  a few  irregidar  big  stones,  and  the  floor  is  mostly  the  natural 
soil.  The  people,  however,  are  not  so  badly  off  as  the  miserable  look  of  their  dwellings  would  lead  one  to 
suppose.  Most  of  them  rent  two  little  plots  of  ground,  one  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  one  on  the 
hill-side,  about  two  miles  away — the  one  for  early  and  the  other  for  late  sowing — and  they  migrate  to  the 
latter  for  three  or  four  weeks  in  the  summer  or  autumn.  The  sea  comes  up  .to  tlieir  doora,  and  if  they 
had  nets  or  organization,  no  .doubt  they  could  not  fail  to  make  it  produce  as  much  as  the  laud.  They 
fonn  a colony,  which  appear-s  almost  autochthonous,  the  members  of  which  find  it  so  difficult  to  distinguish 
each  other,  that  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  patronymics,  and  similar  makeshifts.  There  is  John 
Maugan  {Sbr<mg\  and  Michael  Laveile  {Hugh — i.e.,  the  son  of  Hugh),  aiid  John  Macnamara  {Tom  Owen, 
viz.,  the  son  of  Tom  the  son  of  Owen),  and  so  on.  There  has  been  a National  school  in  the  place 
since  1855,  and  the  teacher  taught  a private  school  in  the  neighbourhood  previously.  Tlie  scliool-made  a veiy 
creditable  appearance,  and  with  the  help  of  the  master,  the  father  of  the  jiu^iil-teachcr,  and  a youth  of 
twenty-one,  who  was  a pupil,  I went  over  all  tlie  families,  inquiring  how  niauy  of  tliem  above  fifteen  could 
read,  or  write,  or  both.  I believe  that  an  individual  examination  would  have  given  very  much  the  result,  at 
which,  occasionally  after  balancing  conflicting  opinions  as  to  a person’s  title  to  rank  in  one  of  the  classes,  I 
was  able  to  anive.  In  the  141  famiHes  there  were  583  peraons,  of  whom  407  were  above  fifteen.  Of  tliese 
164  could  read  and  write,  somehow.  A veiy  few  were  returned  who  could  read,  but  not  write.  Whenever, 
from  conflicting  testimony,  the  matter  was  a little  doubtful,  I took  the  more  favourable  answer.  There  are 
two  in  fi/oe  then,  of  the  iiopulation  who  can  go  as  far  as,  say,  an  easy  dissyllable  book,  or  farther,  and  the  same 
number  who  can  at  least  write  their  names.  The  remaining  three  are  probably  unable  to  do  .so  much.  Educa- 
tion is  gratuitous,  under  the  rivalry  of  schools  which  pay  Ic/.  a week  for  attendance.  Accordingly,  a Dooagh 
man  appears  to  consider  that  he  is  rather  conferring  an  obligation  on  the  teacher  by  sending  him  his  children 
to  be  taught,  without  stimulating  him  by  the  hope  or  prospect  of  reward. 

52.  Dooagh  is  better  than  Murrisk,  and  about  equal  to  Snugborough  and  Castlebar  gaol,  and  I incline  to  believe 
that,  with  the  two  latter,  it  gives  a fail-  idea  of  the  actual  state  of  jjopular  education  in  a village  in  Mayo, 
whOe  Murrisk  shows  us  what  is  the  condition  of  localities  below  the  average.  A number  of  the  persons 
above  fifteen,  got,  or  failed  to  get,  their  education  before  the  present  system  was  inaugurated ; but,  after  all 
allowances  have  been  made,  I think  it  is  impossible,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  these,  to  say,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
that,  thanks  to  the  National  schools,  the  Irish  people  are  now  among  the  best  educated  in  Europe.  They 
are,  certainly,  very  imperfectly  educated  in  these  specimen  villages  of  Mayo.  The  result  is  not  in  itself  so 
surjd-ising,  when  we  remember  that  nearly  half  of  the  children  above  six  in  the  whole  of  the  National  schools 
which  I have  tabulated,  have  attended  for  less  than  fifty  days  in  the  year  (fii/ra,  § 167,  uon-jaauper  schools). 
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53.  The  statistics  of  1861,  gave  the  following  results  for  county  Mayo  ; — 

Mnles.  Females. 

Can  read  and  write,  . . . 33  per  cent.  lo  per  cent. 

Can  read  only,  . . . . II  ,,  ,,  11 

Can  do  neither,  . . . . 66  ,,  ,,  74  ,,  ,, 

54.  The  tliree  villages — Munisk,  Snugborough,  and  Castlebar  gaol,  show  the  following  results  for  1868  ; — 

Males.  Females. 

Can  read  and  write,  ...  44  per  cent.  14  per  cent. 

Can  read  only,  . . . . 11  „ 18  „ „ 

Can  do  neither,  . . . . 45  „ ’ 68  „ ,, 

55.  In  the  restilt  for  Dooagli,  the  sexes  are  not  sepai'ated,  but  so  far  as  it  goes  it  confirms  the  others.  My  in- 
quiries appear  to  indicate  tliat  the  Census  figures  of  1861  still  fairly  represent  the  condition  of  female  education 
in  Mayo,  but  tliat  the  education  of  men  has  considerably  advanced.  As  they  exMbit  it,  even  that  is  very  far 
indeed  from  being  satisfactory.  But  the  state  of  the  women  is  simply  deplorable — three  out  of  every  four 
women  above  fifteen  year-s  of  age,  being  unable  either  to  read  or  write,  and  half  of  those  who  are  able  to  do 
anything,  being  only  capable  of  reading  an  easy  sentence  with  effort.  The  statistics  of  1861  gave  very  much 
the  same  results  for  the  whole  of  Connaught,  arrd  those  for  all  Ir-elaud  were  not  so  much  better  as  might  have 
been  hoped.  It  is  proper  to  remember,  in  estimatirrg  the  work  done  by  the  Natioiral  schools,  that  emigration 
may  have  removed  an  excessive  proportion  of  the  better  educated  of  the  labouring  classes  since  their  foundation. 

56.  I turned  to  iny  statistics  showirrg  the  comparative  attendances  of  boys  and  girls,  for  some  hint  of  the  cause  Female  educa- 
of  the  very  marked  inferiority  in  the  results  of  female  education  among  those  who  have  passed  15  year-s  of  age.  tion. 

Tlicr-e  were  found  on  the  rolls  of  eighty-seven  schools  4,731  boys,  and  3,034  girds,  or  57  per-  cent,  of  boys  against 

43  per-  cent,  of  gir-Is.  There  is  a slight  fur-ther  difference  in  favoru-  of  the  boys  as  regai'ds  the  regularity  of 
attendance,  71  per  cent,  of  the  gii-ls,  and  only  66  per-  cent,  of  the  boys,  not  Iraving  attended  for-  100  days. 

These  figures  go  some  way  to  explain  the  great  difference  existing  between  adrrlt  male  and  female  education, 
but  not  all  the  way.  They  show  that  the  parents  are  not  so  anxious  that  their  gh-ls  shorrld  learn  (beHeving  no 
doubt  that  education  is  of  less  importance  irr  their  case,  as  it  is  not  so  likely  to  help  to  advance  them  in  life),- 
and  that  they  take  less  tr-ouble  to  see  that  they  .come  regular-ly.  A mixed  school  where  sewing  is  not  taught, 
and  mixed  schools  ai-e  the  common  type,  is  always  less  popular  with  mothers.  There  may  even  be  a little 
feeling  that  the  mixed  school  is  not  in  itself  a suitable  place  for  girls  much  over-  twelve  years  of  age.  But  the 
tr-ue  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  girls  leave  school  too  soon  to  have  formed  habits  of  reading 
and  writing,  and  that  then-  cir-cumstanoes  give  them  far  fewer  opportunities  of  keeping  thern  up  than  is  the  case 
rvitlr  men.  The  remedy,  if  there  is  one,  can  be  foimd  only  in  the  improvement  of  all  the  schools,  and  especially 
in  tire  cr-eation  of  new  ones  more  interesting  to  girls,  and  better  adapted  to  their  special  wants. 

57.  I made  the  same  iuqurr-res  at  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum  as  at  the  prison.  Its  inmates  are  almost  ConntyLuDa- 
all,  persons  whose  relatives  are  urrable  to  pay  anytliiirg  towards  their  support,  aud  they  belong  mainly,  no  do  Asylum, 
doubt,  to  the  ordinar-y  agricultural  class,  which  forms  the  staple  of  the  population  of  Mayo.  Iirfirmity  of 

mind  must  have  pr-evented  soiue,  in  whom  it  was  early  developed,  from  acquiring  tire  rudimente  of  education, 
wlule  in  other- cases  the  brain  may  have  been  exceptionally  active  in  youth.  Accordingly,  tbe  figui-es  wLich 
were  given  me  as  the  result  of  an  inqrrir-y  by  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Asylum,  throw  httle 
light  on  the  state  of  popular-  edircatiorr  in  the  county. 

Mayo  County  Lunatic  Asylrrm. — Inmates  at  Midsummer,  1868: — 

Males.  Females. 


Well  educated, 6 2 

Can  read  and  write  well,  . . .11  7 

Bead  and  write  indilFerently,  . . 7 3 

Bead  only, 14  4 

Can  neither  read  nor  write,  . . 37  51 

Unknown,  . . ...  4 15 


79  82 

58.  There  were  probably  not  two  inmates  under- 18  years  of  age. 

59.  I speak  -with  gr-eat  diffidence,  but  it  appeared  to  me  hkely  that  the  introduction  of  some  system  of 
teaching  might  have  an  important  influence  as  a remetlial  agency,  and  that  a patient  sent  home  with  additional 
means  of  healthy  occupation  in  the  acquir-ed  faculties  of  reading  and  writing,  would  probably  be  less  likely  to 
return  as  an  inmate,  as  patients  apparently  errred  often  do  at  pr-esent. 

60.  The  inquiry  how  far  the  education^  wants  of  a counti-y  are  supplied  by  actually  existing  schools,  is  a Spppi,t  o? 
little  indefinite,  and  I doubt  whether  it  is  possible  to  offer  any  pr-ecise  answer  to  it,  without  a distinct  under-stand-  scaoois. 
ing  as  to  what  is  held  to  be  sufficient.  It  would  be  easy  to  say  where  schools  are  needed,  either-  on  the  assumption 

that  the  State  was  to  disr-egard,  or  that  it  was  to  take  account  of,  existing  denominational  agencies.  The 
great  majority  of  the  chrldr-en  of  L-eland  of  school  age,  no  doubt  appear  on  the  rolls  of  the  national  schools,  and 
the  fact  implies  that  they  have  actually  attended  tliem  for  at  least  a day  or  so  in  the  year.  In  the  main  it  is 
so  in  West  Coimaught.  There  ar-e  compai-atively  few  districts  quite  out  of  reach  of  some  National  school,  and 
those  which  ar-e  so,  ar-e  almost  always  supplied  by  some  denominational  agency.  In  addition  tlrere  ar-e  the  hedge 
schools,  worthless  indeed  to  an  extent  that  no  one  -u'ho  has  not  seen  a few  of  them  corrld  readily  believe,  brrt 
which  could  not  be  ignored  in  any  attempt  to  discuss  the  adeqrracy  of  the  present  school  supply.  There  are 
compai-atively  few  districts  where  no  school  of  any  kind  lias  peneti-ated.  But  such  districts  still  exist. 

61.  Thus  -there  is  a wide  ti-act  of  -wild  country  in  the  noi-th  of  Ends,  between  the  sea  and  tire  liigh  road  from  Instances  of 
Ballycastle  to  Behmillet,  wlrich  needs  three  or  four  schools  suitably  placed,  and  which  has  only  a single  school  ‘''•vlequate 
for  a considerable  population.  A ti-aveller  star-ting  from  Ne-wpoi-t,  Mayo,  along  the  main  road  running’  up 
thi-ough  Ballycroy  to  Bangor,  crossing  Cai-ro-wmore  lake,  and  coming  to  the  sea  at  the  head  of  Greyhound  Bay,  ' 
coasting  ronnd  for  over  twenty  miles,  landing  near  Ballycastle  and  striking  southwai-d  through  Crossmolina, 

back  to  Newport,  would  inclose  a district  of  country  containing  probably  400  square  miles,  rvithin  which 
there  appear  to  bo  nine  National  schools,  and  so  far  as  I could  leai-n,  scarcely  any  others.  It  contains  much 
wild  bog  and  baiTcn  mountaiu,  but  there  is  a -nidely  sarttered  population,  no  doubt  requiring  schools  in  many 
localities.  Bound  the  episcopal  city  of  Tuairr,  again,  there  is  a -rvide  space  empty  of  National  schools,  which  is  2.  Tuam. 
only  supplied  by  a few  hedge  schools  of  the  common  type. 

63.  In  the  Clifden  and  Achill  mission  districts,  the  missionary  schools  occupy  a large  extent  of  field ; in  the  Extra  supply, 
matter  they  are  almost  as  numerous  as  those  of  the  Board,  but  muclr  less  uumeroirsly  attended;  in  the  Denomina- 
for-mer  they  ai-e  twice  as  marry,  arrd  the  attendance  is  somewhat  irr  the  same  propor-tion.  Tlreii-  school-houses  ^onal  aud  other 
are  much  more  satisfactor-y  erections  than  the  aver-age  National  scliool-roonis,  and-their-  masters  ai-e  better  paid. 

The  additional  Chru'di  schools,  the  Fresbyteriau  schools,  tire  Convent,  Monastery,  and  Chr-istian  Brothers’ 
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Example  of 
causes  pre- 
venting  supply. 


Population  in 
1868. 


CoxcLUsins, 
showing  school 
work  in  county 
Mayo  in  1868. 


Irish  Ciiukch 

Mi4<U)N 

Schools. 


Eeligion  of 


limitation  of 
inquiry  to 
secular  work. 


schools,  the  private  Adventure  schools,  and,  perhaps,  even  occasional  Hedge  schools,  fill  up  in  a tempoiguy  tvay 
many  of  tlie  graver  deficiencies  in  the  educational  supply.  There  are  fetv  places  tvhere  there  ai-e  too  many, 
and,  as  in  most  of  the  rooms  ■which  I visited  there  tvas  a fair  number  of  empty  seats,  I doubt  tvhether  there  are 
many  localities  ■where  the  mere  erection  of  additional  buildings  ■would  materially  afiect  the  educational 
position  of  the  county.  In  most  instances  where  it  might  do  so  there  is  a conflict  between  the  laudoivner 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  ■which  must  be  settled  somehcw  as  a preliminary  measure.  The  nature  of 
these  quarrels  I shall  be  able  to  illustrate  sufficiently  at  a Liter  period,  but  the  people  continue  uneducated 
so  long  as  they  remain  open.  In  one  place  I ■was  lasited  by  a deputation  from  tlic  parents  of  a village,  inha- 
bited by  sixty  famOies,  which  was  delivered  over  to  a miserablo  hedge  school  established  a month  before  my 
visit,  in  a cow-house  which  its  i-egulai*  occupant  Irad  left  empty  for  her  summer  pastures  on  the  hill  side. 
They  said  that  they  ■would  be  -willing  to  send  theii-  childi-en  auy^vhere,  even  to  a Mission  school,  if  tliere 
were  one,  ratliei-  than  let  them  gi-ow  up  iu  them  present  condi-fcion.  Six  ycai-s  ago  their  landloi-d  had 
proposed  to  build  a school  for  them,  but  their  priest,  who  lived  fifteen  miles  away,  would  not  let  him  (that  is, 
he  -told  him  he  would  denounce  it,  and  keep  the  children  away  fi-om  it),  except  on  condition  that  he  should 
have  all  the  power  himself.  It  was  just  a fight,  in  their-  opinion,  to  decide  wliich  of  the  two  parties  should  have 
the  authority  over  them,  and  between  the  two  they  had  a sorry  time.  No  one  dreamt  of  the  little  community 
setting  up  any  permanent  school  on  its  o-wn  accoimt,  uitliout  tlio  consent  of  priest  or  landlord.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  very  easy  for  it  to  do  so ; in  some  cases,  where  a site  might  be  refused  under  the  actual  law,  it 
would  be  impossible.  But  I have  seen  no  counti-y  where  tlie  idea  of  such  non-dejiendence  seemed  to  be  so 
utterly  foi-eigu  to  the  people. 

C3.  I tried  to  find  out  whether  the  populatiou  had  increased  or  diminished  perceptibly  in  tbe  intei-val  between 
1861  and  1868.  The  result  of  my  inquiries  was  unsatisfactory.  On  the  one  hand,  on  the  authority  of  tho 
Record  of  Bir-tlis,  Deaths,  and  Emigiiitiorrs,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  kept  by  the  Registr-ar-Genei-al,  tire  popu- 
lation is  given  as  257,119  in  1866,  as  against  254,796  in  1861  (Thom’s  Statistics  of  Ireland,  p.  761).  I 
inquir-ed,  on  the  otJier  hand,  of  the  constabulary,  and  formd  tliat  nt  Castlebar  they  estimated  that  there 
had  bden  a fall  of  11  per  cent,  in  tire  seven  year-s — ^from  14,884  in  1861  to  13,241  in  1868.  Tire  Head- 
Constable  at  Ballina  estimated  the  fall  in  his  district  at  very  much  the  same.  At  Clifden  there  -was  an  estimated 
fall  from  7,973  in  1861  to  7,179  in  1868.  In  the  pavisli  of  Achill,  which  was  retiu-ned  as  ha-ving  5,776  inhabi- 
tants in  1861,  the  populatiou  -was  estimated  by  the  constable  as  4,175  in  1868.  These  returns  uniformly  showed 
a decrease,  in  place  of  the  slight  increase  estimated  by  the  Regrstnir-General,  I concluded  that  it  was  better  to 
accept  tire  statistics  of  the  Census  than  to  attempt  any  rmi-eliable  correction.  In  general,  I thinir  it  is  clear  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  to-wns  of  Castlebar,  Clifden,  Ballina,  there  has  been  a perceptible  decrease.  In  the 
rural  districts,  except  in  Aclrill,  the  populatiou  must  eitlrer  have  I'cmamed  stationary  or  slightly  increased. 

64.  In  the  last  i-eport  of  the  Commissioners  for  National  Education  the  average  attemlanee  in  the  268  National 
schools  in  Slayo  is  stated  as  11,417.  In  my  district  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  chilch-en  at  school  above  six 
(two-thii-ds),  and  fifty  per  cent,  (one-half)  of  those  under  it,  •were  in  the  National  schools.  I have  explained 
that  the  Irish  ChiU’ch  Mission,  and  the  Convent,  Monastery,  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  are,  probably, 
considerably  more  numerous  there  than  for  the  par-ts  of  the  counties  -which  I did  not  -visit,  and,  together,  they 
include  eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  above  six,  and  thirty  per  cent,  of  those  under  that  age.  I 
believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  fair  to  say  tlrat  throughout  the  county  three-foui-ths  of  the  average  attendance  is 
at  the  National  schools.  On  this  basis,  we  have  an  average  attendance  of  15,223  children  of  all  ages  in  all  the 
pr-imary  schools  actually  open,  including  the  hedge  schools.  On  the  basis  of  tbe  population  of  1861,  this  is 
a total  school  average  attendance  of  one  in  seventeen.  As  fai-  as  I could  judge  from  what  I saw,  the  children 
attending  middle  class  schools  in  the  county  are  not  numer-ous  enough  to  raise  tliis  beyond  one  in  sixteen. 
That  fraction  probably  mea.sm-e.s  the  actual  school-ivork  of  every  kind  in  Mayo,  and  it  is  easy  to  compare 
it  with  whatever  other  fi-action  may  be  acceptedns  the  staudar-d  of  satisfactory  perfoi-mauce.  About  a quai-ter 
of  this  work  is  done  by  the  agencies  of  the  denominational  and  hedge  schools,  which  can  scai-cely  be  considered 
as  in  any  way  pei-roanent. 

65.  I have  refen-ed  in  this  calculation  only  to  county  Mayo,  as  I -visited  a much  larger  extent  and  a much  less 
exceptional  poi-tion  of  it  than  of  county  Gal-way. 

Chapter  II. — Noh-Natio>'Al  and  Workhouse  National  Schools. 

66.  'These  were  the  general  results  of  my  inquiry,  but  so  stated  they  would  probably  afford  a less  complete 
representation  of  the  actual  state  of  education  in  West  Connaught,  tlifm  a few  debiils  illustrating  the 
characters  of  tlie  various  types  of  school.  I shall  take  the  denominational  schools  first  in  order. 

67.  The  largest  class  of  these  belonged  to  the  Irish  Church  Mission.  Witli  three  exceptions,  tliey  ■wore  situated 
in  ConnemEtia.  The  number  which  I -visited  •was  twenty-eight ; iu  addition,  thei-e  were  the  two  orphanages, 
l ondiicted  on  the  Mission  principles,  but  suppoi-ted  by  separate  funds.  Before  entei-ing  tho  district  I informed  the 
Rev.  Mr.  D’Arcy,  Rector  of  Clifden,  that  I was  anxious  to  visit  and  examine  these  schools,  with  the  consent 
of  those  who  had  authority  over  them.  Mr.  D’Arcy  told  me  that  everytliiiig  would  be  freely  open  to  me,  and 
I have  to  thank  him  and  the  other  clergymen  coneei-ned  for  acting  invariably  iu  the  spirit  of  that  pi-omise. 

68.  These  schools  ai-e  in  the  strictest  sense  denominational.  They  ai-o  established  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose of  “ proselytising,”  a word  which,  I need  scarcely  add,  I adopt  merely  because  it  is  accui-ately  descriptive. 
To  teach  secular  knowledge  is  not  their  first  object — it  is  rather  to  prx)pagate  what  their  supporter's  consider 
religious  truth,  arrd  to  attack  prevailing  religious  error.  Among  their  weapons  iu  this  warfare,  these  scliools 
take,  I believe,  a prominent  place,  and  it  is  felt  and  found  tlrat  the  better  tire  secular  knowledge  given  in 
them,  the  better  they  are  attended,  so  that  there  is  more  of  an  open  door  for  tho  -vitally  important  religious 
ti-uth.  I do  not  doubt  that  their  jjromoters  look  on  the  removal  of  ignorance  of  the  elements  of  reading, 
writing,  and  counting,  as  iu  itself  a valuable  rc-sult.  But  it  is  merely  an  incidental  one,  and  not  in  any  sense 
their  principal  object.  Of  984  children  on  the  rolls  of  twenty-eight  schools,  604  were  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents,  214  of  converfs,  118  of  original  Proteftants,  and  48  of  mixed  marriages.  A first  -visit  is 
enough  to  convince  one  of  tire  character  of  the  schools.  The  walls  ai-e  generally  covered  witlr  placaixls 
containing  texts  of  Scripture.  If  the  children  sing,  it  is  always  a hymn  that  is  olfered — in  one  case  I fouird  that 
nothing  secular  could  be  supplied.  The  coiry-book  liead  lines  ar-c  short  texts.  A hoy  who  is  told  to  write 
anything  from  memory,  writes  a hymn  or  a commandment.  A visitor  who  is  not  shut  off  from  an  examination 
into  the  religious  instruction,  as  I considered  myself  to  be,  could  liardly  fail  to  find  that  tho  childi-en’s  memories 
are  well  stored  vvith  the  words  of  tlie  Bible. 

69.  I considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  investigate  the  condition  of  these  schools  simply  as  places  of  secular- 
education,  as  sources  of  moral  influence,  arrd  centres  of  healthy  discipline.  It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore, 
tlrat  I should  an-ive  at  the  same  opinion  of  their-  value  as  tlieir  promoters.  I took  no  notice  of  an  impoi-tant  part 
of  their  work — that  which  they  considered  to  be  most  important — and  in  estimating  tho  usefulness  of  a school, 
I paid  no  attention  to  its  possible  iufiueiice  as  an  agency  of  conversion.  I regarded  it  only  as  doiirg  a certain 
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ammmt  of  the  ™k  of  elementaty  education  in  the  place.  After  tho.te  leserTee,  which  I am  hound  to  make,  I 
proceeil  to  descnbe  what  I found  in  the  mission  schools  ' 

70.  I ™ freqnentiy  etmek  by  the  fact  that  the  number  in  actual  attendance  wan  consider.ably  aboye  that  eho™  P..tw  of 
by  the  rfool  regictem  at  natural  for  the  precedmg  daye,  weeke,  or  months.  I do  not  donbt  that  in  the  majority 

of  cases  I saw  most  of  the  readily  ayailablo  children  on  the  roll  at  the  time.  Thus  in  eleven  schools,  I noted  the 
aToryo  attoiidancofor  the  preyious  montl,  as  2S0,  whereas  the  actual  attendance  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  426 
I noted  fom-  where  there  was  no  similar  discrepancy,  and  in  the  remainder,  for  one  reason  or  another  I did 
not  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  lignes  and  the  facts.  This  “ pocking  " of  the  schools,  as  it  is  sometimes 

To'^M  bam’’mnort  Ik  " t represented  that  an  eiaminer  eipUnU. 

should  have  opportimity  to  see  all  those  who  can  be  coUected,  who  at  the  time  are  really  under  the  school 
mllnonce-m  the  second,  it  may  be  said  that  his  idea  of  the  chaiactor  and  nature  of  the  work  would  be  timer  if 
he  saw  the  school  as  it  would  ypear  to  an  unexpected  visitor  on  an  ordinary  occasion.  Between  these  two 
views  It  was  not  necessary  that  I should  select.  It  win,  necessary  that  I should  remember  that  a school  prepared 
for  a visit  accordmg  to  the  first  pl„,  ought  not  bo  judged  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  prepared  oI  the 
second,  and  It  was  according  to  the  first  plan  that  the  mission  schools  seemed  generally  to  present  themselves 

71.  Another  point  stiakes  a stranger  at  once— the  large  proportions  of  the  two  classes  which  may  be  looked  on  E„e,iv, 

as  the  fringes  of  the  sehool-the  infants  under  six,  and  the  children  over  twelve.  Thus,  out  of  802  present  in  S- 

twenty-eight  schools,  219  were  under  SI  V 3RS  awI,.  a i..a ,4  . / . , -i.-j  i. . 


bemg  only  48  per  cent,  between  that  and  twelve,  and  195  o 


"o“h„  tound  in  the  conditions  under  which  these  schools  ate  generaliy  hold  < 

1 2.  p-oy  all  give  free  education.  They  supply  pens,  copies,  slate-pencils,  slates,  and  books  for  nothing.  In  so  , 
doing  they  follow  the  example  of  the  oflier  denominational  schools,  Pinsbyteidan  or  Homan  Oatholic,  which  I 
visited.  Blit  they  go  further.  Everywhere,  I think,  except  at  Ballinahinch  and  outside  Connemara,  they  give 
food  dumig  a portion  of  the  Winter,  and  move  or  less  clothinfr.  Thf.  vp<n.la.- 


attending  school  receives  half  a pound  of  Indian  meal  per  day,  and  each  » total  orphan”  a pound.  The  same 
children  who  get  food  get  closing,  a jacket,  a petticoat,  or  a pair  of  trowsers  according  to  their  wants.  The 
amount  vanes  in  different  scliooLs,  but  it  appeai-s  to  come  to  about  a suit  of  clothes  in  the  year  The  food  is 
distribiited  from,  say,  Januaiy  to  June,  sometimes  for  a longer,  occasionally  for  a shoi-ter  peiiod.  In  a sinele 
case  I found  that  breakfasts  are  supplied  in  addition  all  the  year  i-ound,  and  this  is  a relic  of  a system  which  was 
once  more  common.  The  food  and  clothes  are  given  to  all  the  poor,  to  429  out  of  592  chUdven  present 
when  I reg^tered  Ae  facts,  or  to  three  out  of  four  of  the  entire  attendance.  There  appears  to  be  no  serious 
attempt  to  keep  out  children  who  can  only  walk  a Uttle,  and  accordingly  a child  of  tlmee  years  of  ave  can 
by  atteucUng  a mission  school,  obtain,  from  that  time  foi-watd,  three  pounds  of  Indian  meal  a^week  for  its  family 
and  a suit  of  clothes  every  year.  ■'  ’ 

73.  It  is  proper  to  add  tout  tko  funds  from  wHch  toe  gifts  are  supplied  .re  not  tke  general  funds  ottbe  miiaion.  Exolm.ites 
I urn  not  ewuro  whether  tliein  is  especial  “food  and  eloto  fund”  eommon  to  the  mission  schools  but  ' 

the  eletgjmen  or  some  local  friends  appear  geneinfiy  to  contribute.  The  food  and  clothes  are  distidhuted 
however,  by  the  managers  and  teachers,  and  the  people  make  no  inquiries  as  to  the  quarter  from  which  they 
come.  . ■ 

74.  It  is  easy  to  undemtand  under  what  infiuonces  this  system  may  have  gi-own  up.  lu  the  dead  of  winter,  and  Popul.ir  teliee 
lu  the  dreary  spimg,  before  the  new  potatoes  blossom,  starvation  seems  never  quite  out  of  sight  of  a cabiu  door  ‘he  subject, 
in  Connemara.  When  “ the  meal"  has  gone  done,  I am  told  of  cases  where  the  people  ate  seen  wandering  hv 

the  shore,  tiying  to  gather  a tew  cockle.,  to  keep  life  in.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that, 
those  who  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it  should  speak  of  it,  like  an  old  National  teacher,  who  appeared  to  be  os 
far  from  bigotry  as  most  people,  as  “ a scandalous  system  of  purchasing  the  consciences  of  the  poor  ” The  Roman 
CathoUc  clergy  talk  against  “ souperism”  with  a vehemence  of  which  there  is  not  the  least  i-eason  to  doubt  the 
sincerity,  but  the  bitterness  which  theii-  words  quicken  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  is  oftenest  there  already 
The  greirt  bulk  of  the  food  and  clothes  gettere  are  not  “ eouverts,”  or  children  of  converts— they  are  children  of 
Roman  Catholics.  They  attend,  not  as  a necessity,  but  uatureUy  as  part  and  pai-cel  of  the  understandin'i- 
impUed  in  them  bemg  scholars  (so  it  was  generaliy  put  to  me),  the  Protestant  Church  and  Sunday  school  I 
only  remember  one  case,  where,  on  inquuy,  I found  that  they  did  not  all  go.  It  is  felt  by  tlieir  neighboui-s 
and  said  repeatedly  by  the  priests,  that  unless  the  parents  are  themselves  secret  converts  (and  they  would  be 
thought  no  better  of  in  that  event)  they  are  educating  their  children  to  what  they  know  to  be  the  ruin  of  their 
souls,  for  the  sake  of  these  paltiy  bribes.  To  believe  that  of  a neighbour  is  to  despise  Mm  heaitilv,  and 
such  a feeling  expresses  itself  readily  in  open  hostilities.  ’ 

75.  In  these  schools  the  teacher  is  often  a mamed  man,  and  his  wife  is  registered  as  the  female  teacher  Scliool  staff 
With  fifteen  or  twenty  children  it  must  sometimes  be  hard  enough  for  them  both  to  find  employment  The  Male  and 
nucleus  of  the  school,  dontainmg  the  best  taught  and  most  regular  scholars,  is  often  made  up  of  the  rivo  female 
families  which  are  the  centre  of  the  mission  settlement,  those  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  Scripture-reader  teachers. 
adiUtion,  I found  to  my  suiqn-ise  when  it  wa.s  no  longer  possible  for  me  to  verify  the  fact  in  more  than  a single 

case,  that  a few  of  the  elder  boys  are  probably  themselves  salaried  “Ii-ish  teachers.”  In  the  ease  I refer  to—  r h.  i 
Omey  Island— I found  fifty  children  present;  of  the  fifty,  five  were,  I was  informed,  Irish  teachers  and  one 
absentee  was  an  Irish  teachei-  also.  I am  told  that  these  teachers  are  paid  for  “ teaching  Irish  outside  the 
school  to  pereons  not  attending  the  school  as  well  as  to  those  tliat  are.”  Tliere  are  said  to  be  six  other  Irish 
teaehei-s  connected  with  the  same  school  whose  ages  are  given  me  as  about  twenty-six,  twenty-six,  twenty-nme 
thirty-two,  thirty-six,  fifty,  and  there  are  thirty  of  the  fifty  children  who  were  present  whose  nam4  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  they  may  be  related  to  them. 

76.  AfterIliadvisitedtheirschools,IaskedinformatiouwithrespecttotheseIrishtGachei-sfromthetwocIer<w-  yvo  fe 

men  principally  comiected  i,vith  them, but  I received  no  answer.  I find,  however,  the  following  facts,  with  refere^e  of  eLtrr 
to  the  mission  district  I visited,  in  the  official  report  of  the  Society  for  Irish  Church  Missions.  In  the  parishes  I teacUera. 
examined  there  seem  to  be,  in  all,  20  schoolmasters,  16  mistresses,  87  Irish  and  English  teacliers.  There  are  160 
of  these  text  teachere  altogether  employed  by  the  soeietj'  and  they  receive  a total  of  £615  2s.  8d.,  so  that 
their  average  income  is  £3  17s.  or  about  Is.  6d  a week.  The  work  was  described  to  me  by  a mission  teacher 
who  acted  in  this  capacity  for  sLx  or  seven  years.  “They  go  about  in  the  district,  when  and  where  thev 
choose,  gather  together  as  many  scholars  as  they  can,  and  teach  them  texte  and  Irish  language,”  Once  a month 
tlie  “ reailei-”  goes  round  with  the  teacher  and  sees  what  he  has  done.  The  pay  depends  pai-tly  on  the  number  of 
scholiu's  with  whom  the  reader  is  satisfied,  and  iu  my  informant’s  case  it  varied  from  4s,  to  8s.  or  9s.  a month 

77.  I do  not  know  whethermany  of  theeiglity-sevenIrishandEnglish  teachers  arethemselvesgi-ownup  boys  v i 

attending  school  or  are  relations  of  other  pupils.  If  they  belong  to  any  considei-able  extent  to  either  class 
it  is  obvious  that  iu  this  way,  and  wherever  the  families  of  the  reader  and  the  teacher  include  a fail-  uiimher  of 
cliildren,  there  is  a considerable  nucleus  of  a school,  depending  on  direct  payment  or  immediate  official  con 
uexion.  In  addition  there  are  sometimes  a few  “ original  Protestants”  belonging  to  an  ao'ent  or  a sheiihei-d 
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Effect  of 

miuds  of 
children . 


a.  Orphaunges. 


b.  Of  quesllon- 
ulilily. 


e.  General. 


The  parents  of  the  other  scholars  (429  out  of  592)  receive  a payment  for  the  attendance  of  their  children  which 
nirst  go  fai-  to  maintain  the  family  for  half  the  year.  The  children  of  Koman  Catholics  receive  it  as  well  as 
converts,  and  in  either  case  tlrose  of  the  children  are  regularly  taught  tlie  “ One  Hundred  Texts”  and  the 
“ Roroish  Controversy,”  and  attend  at  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

78.  From  everything  I could  gather  either  inside  or  outside  of  tlio  schools  I cannot  doubt  tliat  this  system  is 
acting  precisely  as  it  might  be  expected  to  do.  The  chOdi-cnfecl  that  tlicy  are  sought  after,  and  take  liberties. 
The  teachers  are  anxious  above  all  things  to  keep  open  the  door  for  sound  Frotcstant  iulluonces,  and  permit 
liberties.  The  parents  are  looked  on  by  their  neighbours  as  selling  their  children’s  souls  for  bread,  and  the  worst 
feelings  of  sectarian  bitterness  and  the  worst  manifestations  of  sectamn  violence  are  common.  I have  hcaixl 
of  them  mostly  as  proceeding  from  the  Catholic  majority;  the  Protesttmt  minority,  whatever  it  tliinks,  is  gen- 
erally thankful  enough  to  be  allowed  to  exist  in  pc'ace  and  quietness.  The  hcaity  contempt  which  all  men  enter- 
tain for  those  who  sell  their  faith  for  bread  is  the  natural  soil  for  every  feeling  of  animosity  and  act  of  violence. 

79.  The  schools  themselves — considered  as  schools — are  of  nearly  all  kinds.  Two  institutions  called  the  Con- 
nemara Orphanages,  the  Ballyconree  Boys’  Orphanage  and  the  Glenowen  Girls’  Orphanage,  ClLfden,  deserve  a 
little  special  notice.  The  orphans  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  At  Ballycoimee,  the  number  from 
the  county  Galway,  which  includes  Connemara,  and  a gi'eat  deal  brides,  was  twenty-three — the  number  from 
the  rest  of  Ireland,  thii-ty-fix'e.  In  Glenowen,  tire  number  of  Galway  girls  is  twenty ; from  the  rest  of  Ireland, 
twenty-seven.  The  orphanages  began,  I believe,  as  for  the  Coimemai'a  district  alone,  but  are  now  open  to  all 
Ireland.  They  ai'e  maintained  on  Irish  Church  Mission  principles,  but  supported  by  separate  subscriiition.s.  There 
were  foi’ty-seven  girls  and  fift}’-eight  boys  pi'esent,  and  they  wore  classified  as  seventy-one  children  of  Roinau 
Catholic  parents,  eleven  children  of  mixed  maiTiages,  iuid  twenty-three  Established  Church,  including  converts 
and  oi-iginal  Protestants  in  nearly  equal  propoi-tions.  These  children  are  not  reckoned  in  my  former  account  of 
the  numbers  present  at  mission  schools. 

80.  Tire  boys’  orphanage  at  Ballyconree  was  the  best  taught  mission  school  I visited.  Everytlmig  gave  the  feel- 
ing of  life,  healthy  organization,  strict  supervision,  careful  exaction  oi  work.  I examined  it  in  ■^o  usual  way, 
giving  only  a rapid  glance  at  its  general  cu'cuinstances  and  siuTOundings.  The  orj)hans  wei'e  doing  very  much 
such  work  as  I should  have  expected  to  fiird  in  a good  English  certrlicated  school.  They  could  not  go  very 
high,  aard  failed  when  they  tried,  but  they  knew  ordinary  work  and  felt  that  they  knew  it. 

81.  The  girls’ ojqrhanage  I thought  scarcely  quite  so  satisfactory.  It  must  be  diflicultto  manage  a school  where 
the  girls  range  from  six  to  twenty-one.  It  may  possibly  be  harder  to  find  occupation  for  growing  ^rls  tliaii 
for  iaels,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  ver^y  much  for  the  good  of  those  who  are  left,  if  no  girl 
were  allowed  to  remain  after  her  fifteenth  year.  Of  the  forty-seven  girls,  eightecir  arc  above  that  age; 
in  a school  which  the  couditioirs  of  its  existence  make  mainly  elemeirtary,  it  is,  I think,  impossible  to  employ 
them  profitably,  and  I doubt  whether  so  many  as  are  found  here  can  be  usefirlly  occupied  in  extm  work  either 
for  the  house  or  for  the  Boys’  orphanage. 

82.  The  remaining  schools  ar-e  of  all  types.  Some  of  tlrem,  whatever  may  be  their-  value  in  a proselytizing 
sense,  ate  utterly  useless  in  any  other.  I sujrpr-ess  the  names  in  this  place,  but  all  the  particulars  are  given  in 
the  reports  on  individual  schools,  which  I have  forwarded  to  the  Commission. 

83.  At  A,  I found  two  scholars,  besides  the  five  children  of  the  teacher,  who  is  tlie  wife  of  the  Scripture- 
reader.  Tire  National  school,  vigorously  taught  and  well  attended,  is  within  a couple  of  hundred  yards,  a very 
mueh  inferior  building,  and  receiving  a very  much  inferior  income  {j£15  and  no  residence  against  j£36  and  a 
residence).  The  National  teacher  who  preceded  the  present  one  a]>peur-s  to  have  been  conver-ted  by  the  mission 
agency,  and  now  teaches  a mission  sclrool. 

84.  At  B,  the  school  has  been  established  for  six  months.  There  were  seven  scholai-s,  four  belonging  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  herd  in  a bedroom  of  whose  house  it  was  held,  and  to  whom  probably  the  mission  pays  rent 
The  seven  are  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  all  get  food. 

85.  At  C,  a school  established  seven  or  eight  months  ago,  there  are  eight  Roman  Catliolic  children  on  the  roll. 
They  are  1ite  family  of  the  farmer  in  whose  cow-house  (renovated)  the  school  is  held.  Their  ages  i-ange  fr-om 
four  to  twenty.  I found  six  present.  Another  family  had  sent  thi-co  other  scholai-s,  but  they  went  home  six 
weeks  ago.  The  family  which  constitutes  tire  school  used  to  send  their-  children  two  miles  to  the  nearest 
National  school.  Now,  the  father,  tiro  master  tells  me,  gets  £4  a year  as  rent  for  a cow-house  about  nine  feet 
square,  and  he  draws  food  in  the  winter  for  as  many  of  his  eight  children  as  he  allows  to  attend. 

80.  The  school  at  D has  been  taught  for  the  last  nine  year's  by  an  old  woman  who  is  hopelessly  deaf.  She  is 
just  leaving. 

87.  At  E there  is  a school  where  I found  that  the  avei-ages  for  the  preceding  five  months  had  been  between 
eleven  and  thirteen.  Eleven  of  the  children  belonged  to  three  families — the  teacher’s,  a Scotch  agent’s,  and  an 
English  farmer-’ s.  The  rest  seemed  to  come  and  go,  and  from  the  avei-ages  it  is  clear  tliat  there  could  seldom 
have  been  more  than  three  or-  four-  other-  scholars  present.  I find  that  the  average  age  of  the  chikli-en  attending 
this  school  is  seven  years,  nine  of  the  nineteen  present  beiug  under-  six. 

88.  The  school  at  F has  two  teacher-s  for  an  aver-age  attendance  of  thirteen  pupils. 

89.  At  G,  on  the  otlrcr-  hand,  the  attendance  rises  to  nineteen,  six  being  tire  children  of  the  two  teachers. 

90.  At  H there  is  a school  with  a curious  history.  It  was  a National  school,  redeemed,  I was  told  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Tuam,  on  the  repayment  of  the  public  money  invested  iu  it,  after  he  differed  with  the  Board.  It 
now  belongs  to  the  Lish  Church  Mission,  It  is  in  a small  Roman  Catholic  village,  with  fifteen  or  t-wenty  houses. 
The  school  is  taught  by  the  daughter  of  the  gamekeeper  of  a neiglibouiing  estate,  and  is  attended  solely  by 
more  or  fewer  of  her  brotlrei-s  and  sisters.  There  were  two  little  sisters  (one  four  and  one  seven  years  of  age) 
present  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  the  doors  were  only  opened  about  half-past  eleven.  Before  last  winter  two 
other  pupil.s  used  to  come,  but  a bridge  was  swept  away,  and  they  have  not  been  able  to  attend  since.  Out  of  his 
pi'ivate  resources,  the  landlord  raaintmns  another  small  school  for  his  tenantry,  and  it  is  rather  nearer  the  game- 
keeper’s  house  than  that  taught  by  his  daughter.  The  landlord’s  school  is  in  no  sense  proselytizing,  Presby- 
terians and  Roman  Catholics  both  availing  themselves  of  it. 

91 . Such  schools  are  obviously  set  up  and  maintained  to  give  the  Mission  principles  a footing  in  the  locality. 
As  schools,  they  have  little  e&ct,  and  their  disajrpearaiice  would  scarcely  have  any  damaging  i-esult  on  the 
secular  knowledge  of  the  children.  The  rest  are  better,  and  do  their  secular  woi-k  with  a success  which  is  quite 
comparable  -with  what  is  obtained  in  the  National  schools.  I have  pointed  out  that  the  total  number-  of  passes 
is  rather  higher,  but  there  are  fewer  schools  which  maybe  called  really  good. 

92.  The  incomes  of  the  teachers  are  very  much  better-  than  those  of  the  National  schoolmastei-s.  In 
twenty-seven  schools  there  are  thirty-seven  teachers,  whose  joint  salaries  amount  to  £1,285,  and  almost  all  of  them 
either  have  houses  in  addition,  or  lodgings  rent  free.  The  income,  per  school,  is  thus,  on  an  average,  £48,  and  a 
house  in  five  cases  out  of  six,  against  £31,  and  a house  in  one  case  out  of  six  («!/»-«,  §§.  178,  179),  under  tJie  system 
of  the  Board.  In  fact  the  mission  teachers  are  comfortable  and  reasonably  cared  for,  and  they  aro  less  disposed 
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of  the  Chm-ch  Edx, cation  Societv  Inito™!  n i*™  *'  the  Wesleyans,  and  the  AchOl  Mission,  The  schools 
of  teachers  for  the  service^  and  LTsimSSnectior  benefit  from  its  agency,  beyond  the  training 

subscription,  partly  by  endowments  or  aolnrioc^  ^ i j'  1.^1  ®'^bools.  They  are  maintained  partly  by  local 
and  se iton,  vhich  Ir7fSuSra?techedrtb^  for  church  offices,  such  as  those  of  parisli  clerk,  organist, 

often  assist  those  W Xrt^  £ app^s  to  bel—T*":'  Insh  Eeformatton  Society 

usmg  and  appealing  to  the  Bible  at  anv  hour  of  +>.  ri  ^ 7 'biyeot  attempt  at  proselytism,  but  tlie  right  of 
very  varioui  dcgi-ees  of  mSit  ^ fundamental.  The  schoolslre  of 

iJ  t “Zlaly”  tag?  Z "T'  ?“*  ”‘=‘  “ S»P  Wrgacw. 

.etal,”  hohasj,.  muck  to  do  .tat  tt.t  L .bout  hi 

He  ...d  1*  tvP.  liro  io  a I?ta?  h?io  ,?  tlZi  ta  five  feet  high  or  to,  to  the  elope  of  the  toof. 

and  the  floor  is  the  natural  bog  There  are  onlv  four  sm  a P used  md^erently  by  the  smoke  and  the  i-ain, 

to  fall  back  on  for  light  The^furniture  of  si  o 1 ^ ^ of  glass  in  the  one  window,  but  there  is  the  door 

fo™,.  ...cl . h..d  ohZe  hettzs:  t 

them.  Children  and  poultry  trot  out  and  in  anritilitit  ’ • •’  ofa  few  sods,  with  a cloth  spread  over 
but  only  six  could  re^  and  two  maiiacred  an  space.  I found  seventeen  of  the  formei- present, 

. f..v  h,...,hud  y..*  of  ao  ??t?heZ?  . ;e?ed  N?ta1  r f “ 

bee.,  eubjeot  to  the  .ule.,tleto  oZ«ition  of  the  Eolfn  C.thdifcWfoi  fc°Sfiv??°?ta‘'’'"’ 

had  just  been  shut  up  a few  dava  befnrp  mv  hriei+  O'v.  ^ yearn,  and  which 

into  ihie  eel..oi  tl..t  Z.  rettr^ZSZ??*.  SdX?  “fZ'*”'''  ““  “ ™ 

:'taf.?Ze?  ‘“7eTs.:s:?te.tZr“  z™? 

te..pt.„,si„difi-„enee.vith,vhieh  they  seldom  f.v...r.?e??dM^  school  ,.a  a eon- 

.u^?;  Zt? 

took  into  his  service  a year  aeo  when  ho  waa  nnf  nf  i>  +•  ^^1  ‘^^ofrker,  whom  the  clergj-man 

scholars  belong  to  the^Scriptu^-reaLr  ol^is  toftea^he^  taken  up  their  home.  Six  of  the  other 

...other  c«etaker  " of  the  elergjm.u  Th?,e  mek?  uu  twi  Z *"  “ “»”S  *» 

ho  hat  ..  1,.  the  gtoto.”  They  ate.^Jf  coZe.  S .d?.Zte  Sf  tie  ?S?S.etih?reh  Th  “'0'“''°” 

mente  „,1  ou,  or  ta  oieZaZZookf  Tl??  S?/ta  S T.  “» 

furnitare  there  was  leaked  r.fl?.?f.t?t,?e  ‘J"  !>>•*“-"»  ™pt,  »o  blackbom.d;  what  eehool 

i..re.dmg,-...dr.tZy,v  r;;rp  aeti, 

.ud  begi.mi..g  to  do  a Uttle  readi.g:  "but  4?  dyly  ” e™  Z wmcspellmg 

have  had  pper  given  him,  but  neither  he  nor  teacher  h?l  ,7,  “P™.  mother  chfid  might 

Z?Zs..“  wSSZ  r “ ”"1’''  o.e“Z?'.?d°?tta  “■ 

yo.  A tiiiid  was  at  C,  aud  seven  children,  belonrinff  to  the  P?Y>fp«fan+ fir.v.1  o • x 

otthep..pile  men.  Pioleetant  father  dies,  l«tag  dfiUrea  under  ta‘4  ?e??^'of?? 
as  Protestant  orphans,  and  are  boarded  out  with  as  respeetable  poor  Protects  ? e?  beZ  to  tek  Z 
of  them  for  i:5  a year,  for  food  and  clothing—a  payment  no  doubt  k j ^ x t°  ta,ko_  charge 

many  poor-house  in  tlie  country.  Where  the  mother  it! ’left  tKa  • ? than  would  he  needed  to  mamtam  them 

dozen  Bibles  that  was  aent  her  some  short  time  since.'  Tl.e  work  is  o1  th.'SS‘fle?i??Sd“ 

othem  IiSIt  iiijustioe  to  the  Church  schools  if  I represented  these  as  fair  splcimens.  Of  the  sLt  6. 

the  Eoman  Catl.olie  olergy  direct  against  the  sebools  of  the  Irish  Otaeh^,5ouZ??T'r?  i*? 

the  ta.  L.  e.”gh??the.u  Z??L?™5rEslStad“oh?ta"4ZZan“c?Zl?s  “ 

aohool  A,  which  I have  described  above.  The  4 sti-ay  Eoman  Catholics  and  tlie  B^lsbvto"'^  ^ 
how  difficult  it  must  bo  to  m,ai..lai..  a..y  kind  ot  S 4 Z.?.?y  under  SJe.?  f “ “f  •““‘‘“‘•nd 

S ‘aT„?,t'd“  ?t  ““  “'"“i  ta  ZZZ?  &be 

thugs  go  right.  The  master  im  a residence,  and  holds  his  office  afifleS^e  of  the 
whom  an  IiLspector  of  their  own  repoits.  The  parish  clercrvmZ^  i i Goveinors,  to 

kmd  of  superintendence,  but  it  seems  not  to  be  nccompiS  by  much^xjal  autlmrit?''''ThF^T  n 

taom,„„,..us  have  the  same  .eligi.us  i..atr..etioo,  exceZh-at  i”'eta??aSS  „o?fea??“tl.TcWh 

2 Z 2 
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r.  . 1 • T ^v,»,^ffhp«clii>nl<!t]ierG]isiousknowledeofoUowstIaesecu]arteaolnng,  according  to  the  i>racHce 

S if  “ •'»? 

It  mr/ir™  ohiidren  ^amitteeUmder  six, . reg.Oi.tion  .vliioh  I &m 

■Pr^mnn  fiatholic  chDtlren  on  roll  Both  are  in  the  immediate  neiglibonrhood  of  schools  almost  entii  ely  Latiiolic, 
SZToSS  aLtt  Sirdy  Presbyterian,  and  the  mbctm-e  is  oneViUcation  among  many,  that  the  people  do  not 
theLelvi  look  on  th.D  oiildren  ns  ondmgoved  ly  tlieh-  oesoointion  mth  otte 

like  those  of  Erasimis  Smith's  ohatity,  so  long  «s  they  see  no  leoson  to  he  ntmd  of  U J^s  tendeicios 

those  of  the  Chnieh  Ednc.tion  Sooiety,  to  be  regntded  » eomp.rnt.T.ly  ™»h‘  “ Jrhl  jS  cO.  while 
At  uresent  their  endowment  maintains  a permanent  school  for  the  childien  of  d o > o+o+p 

SrierSis  L the  neighhonrhood  sni.poit  one  by  themselves,  and  another  with  the  assistance  of  tho  State 

SK“aSoSvethesnppoit'ifd^^^^ 

might  perhaps  have  been  two  others  occupying  then-  place,  conducted  on 

Cincifstvand  smmoi-ted  bv  subscriptions.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  children  of  a mixeU  i opu  ation 
SgSeb^rX-eltog^^^  amLxed  SCHOOL  BoJ  appear  to  V^Ld 

schools  and  in  one  of  the  two  the  pai-ish  clerkship  is  given  to  tlie  teacher,  just  as  if  he  had  been  tho  paiocinal 
schootoaSr  The  secular-  work  shoivn  was  very  much  on  tlie  level  of  that  in  oi-dmary  National  schools^ 

the  teacher-^olely  tLards  the  decent  up-bringmg  of  a small  neglected  Eoman  Catholic  population,  and 
witliout  making  th^  slightest  attempt  to  proselytize.  I met  with  no  similar  instance  of  genei-al  benevolence  o 

the  pm-t with  two  Established  Church  children,  two  Presbyterians,  andMteen 
Wesky^^  oS  roT^^^^^^  fees  were  2s.  Grf.  to  10a.  a quarter,  and  as  the  fact  indicates,  the  school  was 
nracticallv  for  the  childi-en  of  the  middle  class.  , xi  y *.  T 

* 103.  lie  tbird  in  Castleb.t  I did  not  tee.  Its  sxmngo  nttendnnoej™  eleven,  and  the  ’°™*  f“  1“^’ 
nndeistand,  5x  a qnaite,  so  that  it  also  was  sabstantially  a middle  class  school.  I behove  it  was  mainly 

“tof  The  l^Ir5\h'e'’™p“f  Chnrcli  schools  which  I visited  were  those  in  the  Island  and  parmh  of  A*m. 
The  «m.  has  heeom.  so  fLo.is  in  connexion  with  Irish  ednoation 

was  able  to  see  the  whole  of  the  aohoola  in  tlio  parish,  with  a single  excoption  m tho  “ 
of  Iniahbigvle  (about  eighty  inhabitants)  in  tho  Sound,  which  was  in  vacation,  I shall  P™  a short  im 
pmmt  nf  ^rem  alL  The  parish  is  cut  '^into  two  parts,  Achill  Island  and  Ourraim,  by  a strait  knoim  as 
Srloiro?AcW  wbr„™  t.  lOO  yaml  At  the  inland  end  »f  *'>■' gf'  « “ 
meet  ocroia  a ridge  of  ground,  scoi-cely  more  than  half  a mile  m breadth  Uio  population  ot  the 
island  and  the  hMf  island  together  is  about  4,176  r„n. 

smaU  islands  of  Inishhiggle  and  Aohill  Beg.  The  latter  has  eighty-thme  mliabitaiite,  and  until  leoently  it  con 
tained  a National  schoof.  But  in  every  snob  remote  locality,  it  is  difficiilt  to  mdnee  anyone 
has  a chance  of  occupation  on  the  mainland,  and  the  £16  a year  on  vyhich  a probationei  has  ^ “ “gj) 

rentlT  insufficient  to  tempt  anyone  at  present  to  try  school  keepmg  m that  sohtaiy  spot.  Exoludnig  Imh 
higgte  and  Aohill  Beg.  thL  remain  niie  National,  eight  Achfll  Mission,  one  monytejy  snd  «” 
solution  school,  for  4,000  inhabitots.  Only  three  ot  these  are  m the  penmsnla  of  Cuiiatn.-a  &nrth  win* 
auuLrs  to  have  belonged  to  or  to  have  been  vested  m tho  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  ot  Tuam  at  Bell.usud, 

~ JS,  receSly  burned  dmvn,  and  tho  Grand  July  awarded  £60  as  compensation  tor  loss  oocimionad  by  malicious 
damase  lu  the  remaining  nineteen  schools,  I found  actually  present,  on  the  day  of  my  visit 

Males,  Femalca.  Total. 

In  the  9 Ifational  

„ 8 Mission  schools, _ _ 

„ 1 Monastery, ^ j2 

,,  1 Private  subscription  school, 

310  201  511 

ril  ate^W  of  elSiien.  Bn/s,oh  a Lalt  was  exceptional,  and  tho  tabulated  averages  cormsponded 

™fo6“TL”*othM™?MksiSfa?rSLsnnmero™lyaW 

district  to  thewest  otthe  mission  colony,  the  twonnssion  “““YSlievemoie  and  ^ 

present the  two  National  schools,  Slievemore  and  Dooagh,  having  117.  1 . p -n-.i-n-jis 

SeJoi^tional,  there  being  only  three  Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  two 

S the  two  National  schools.  Protestant  children  used  to  attend  Slievemore  National,  u Inch  is  i I 

Established  Chm-ch  patronage,  till  tlie  others  were  established— one  nine  months  previous  to  my 

two^yeara^before.^^  Mission  Trustees  are  proprietors  of  the  entire  noi-them  half  of  the  island,  but  I 

^“.‘mlnd 2S“"  2p7a!riL  lZ,T'co™!„a.i»S impo.rible  So  collet  fees  ^ 

education  there  is  free.  The  mission  faiiher  provides  a suit  of  clothes  pei  annum.  I y 
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childreii  rai^t  attend  for  ten  montlia  in  the  year,  to  entitle  them  to  this  i-ewai-d,  but  J was  told  in  two  of  theii- 
^ It  either  on  the  ground  of  regulaiity  or  of  poverty.  The  offer  of  these  advan- 
M °‘'Sht  by  the  National  sch<»lma3tei-s  and  as  far  as  I can  judge,  by  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  a bribe,  and.  the  feelings  with  which  it  is  perhaps  notuiinatui-al  that  some  persons  should 
1 r?  'f  to  convert  them,  ai-e  probably  much  embittered  in  consequence.  There 

appeals  to  be  a good  deal  of  such  iratation  between  the  two  religious  persuasions. 

T ^ National  are  superior  to  the  two  best  of  the  General  re.nii 

lor  kJ.  t ‘""i  “*  “ “f”''  remhnder-ialt  tie  eoioole  of  S“iS!“ 

Sy^^^oddJfaict  ’^'^®^^i®f’^tory,  in  their-  present  condition,  even  for  a remote  and  don- 

1.09.  One  of  these  five  National  schools  has  just  been  re-opened,  after  Laving  been  closed  for  two  yeai-s.  It  is  instances  of 
an  excepkona-l  case,  but  it  may  se^e  to  illusti-ate  what  I shall  have  to  notice  again  and  again— the  way  in  which  difflc.ilties  in 
S!b  1°  interfere  ^vith  and  often  prevent  the  reasonable  poLibility  of  ^“*11. 

120  families,  who  have  no  other  within  reach.  There  are  no  voluutaay 
contnbutions  actual  or  likely.  The  people  have  little  money,  and  if  they  had,  it  is  not  in  paying  school-fees 
that  they  would  be  disposed  to  spend  ft.  They  live  in  a district  reached  by  no  regular-  road : but  thL  is  a foot- 
track  for  four  miles  adong  the  slope  of  the  liill,  which  overlooks  the  Sound.  '^There  is  no  house  for  tlie  master,  and 
one-i-oomed  cabin,  which  he  must  share  with  the  family.  The  priest,  his  patron, 
yes  ten  miles  off,  and  there  is  apparently  no  sort  of  society  in  the  place  which  is  likely  to  sympathise  with  a lad 
who  reiyls  books.  I^^obody  lyill  come  here  who  can  get  auytliing  elsewhere  to  do,  and  a slip^ of 1 boy  of  eighteen 
M sent  down  as  probationer,  at  £15  a year,  to  open  the  new  school.  He  has  to  print  an  alphabet  for  his  scholars— 
he  has  to  manufactore  slates  for  them  out  of  the  slates  of  the  old  i-oof-thei  ai-e  just  two  books  in  Ms  school 
{forty-five  eluldren)  and  three  copies,  To  add  to  his  distress,  a parcel  containing  books  and  school-stock— the  price 
of  winch,  unless  he  happened  to  be  more  fortunate  tliau  most  teachers,  he  himself  must  have  already  paid— went 
the  week  before  my  visit.  There  are  a good  many  of  his  pupUs  bigger  and  sti-onger 
tii^  the  m^ter,  and  he  says  himself  that  they  ai-e  “very  bold  and  cross,”  and  that  unless  the  priest  kept  them 
in  feai  a little,  he  -would  have  no  chance  whatever  with  them ; without  that  he  “ would  not  take  £1,000  Ad  stay 
here  The  other  day  he  gave  “ a little  tip  to  a big  boy”  who  told  him  that  if  he  did  it  again,  he  would  draw 
his  slate  (an  adapted  lootog  slate)  “ red  out  of  his  head.”  It  is  no  doubt  a case  of  exceptional  savagery 
altogether,  and  I saw  nothing  so  wild,  and  heard  of  nothing  quite  so  uncomfortable,  elsewhere  in  the  west  - but 
ft  IS  just  to  these  reinoter  districts  that  tlie  £15  schoolmaster  of  the  National  Board  finds  hisway.  As  in  two 
eases  out  of  _^e,  school-fees  amount  to  little,  and  local  contributions  to  nothing,  it  follows  of  necessity  that 
teachers  avoid  places  which  promise  advantage  but  the  certainty  of  solitude.  Given  the  actual  social 

condition,  the  past  and  the  future  of  tlie  education  of  such  a wild  district  aa-e  alike  written  in  the  salaiw  of 
ten  pence  a day  in  the  gross,  ’ winch  is  paid  to  the  schoolmaster. 

11 0.  ^ far  iis  I could  gather,  the  same  stoi-y  with  a few  variations  had  been  repeated  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  B 
at  the  school  which  had  been  burnt  doivn.  The  teacher,  preceding  the  last,  continued  for  some  time  asm-obationer 
aud  IS  ^d  to  have  ^en  at  length  dismissed  by  the  Boai-d,  for  failiu-e  at  his  examination.  A young  man  succeeded 
him  who  seems  to  have  had  a veiy  stormy  tune  of  it.  The  population  are  said  to  be  as  wild  as  theii-  neighbours  in 
rii_e  lo^hty  I have  just  been  describing,  and  at  last  the  school-house  was  burnt  down.  The  grand  inA  awarded 
£o0  damages  for  malicious  injury,  and  the  burn-out  teacher  was  off  to  England  two  or  three  daA  Afore  mv 
visit,  as  a hai-vestman  The  people  were  veiy  “ reugh  ” and  “ bold  ” and  constantly  threatening  to  4at  him,  and 
^ ho  gave  evidence  which  led  to  the  award  of  the  grand  jury,  wMch  saddles  the  district  with  the  damacres  I was 
told  tliat  they  had  toea-tened  to  pitch  him  into  a lake  in  the  neighbourhood,  aud  he  was  glad  enough  to  get 
deal  away  In  fact,  a boy  at£lo  a year  is  totally  unfit  to  hold  his  own  in  such  a situation. 

111.  Of  the  remaining  eight  indifferent  Mission  and  National  schools,  I consider  thi-ee  of  each  kind  as  spoiled  r f 

by  a competition  which,  except  possibly  from  the  religious  view-point,  is  attended  by  none  but  eril  consequences  S.cL 
At  B. , for  example,  teere  are  three  schools,  all  on  the  road  side,  within  thi-ee-quarters  of  a mile  of  each  other—  0 Denomiim 
the  mission  school -witli  an  average  attendance  of  eight,  the  monasteiy  school  ivith  an  actual  attendance  of  seven,  tional  rivalry, 
toe  Natioimi  temale  school  with  mneteen  present.  One  good  school,  creditably  managed  and  taught,  would  do 
better  woii  than  the  thi-ee  together,  if  the  seventy  or  eighty  children  who  are,  I am  told,  available,  could 
be  brought  to  attend  ft  topther.  Now,  the  mission  school  tempts  ■^vith  its  penny  a week  and  its  clothes— the 
lao^B  used  to  give  food,  but  toat  has  ceased  smee  the  potatoes  became  so  cheai>— and  the  National  school  has 
only  gi-atuitmis  education  to  offer,  under  a probationer  mistress,  younger  and  less  experienced  than  either  of  tlie 
teaehei-s  of  the  other  two. 

• 1 1 t“ow  all  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the  two  remaining,  but  competition  is  not  the  only,  nor  b.  Low  Salaries 

indeed  the  pi-incipal  cause.  The  scale  of  payments  is  insufficient  to  tempt  any  but  the  poorest  class  of  National  iu  National. 
*00^  ^ ®®“®  ^ ^15.  ^16,  £16,  £18,  £20  and  a house 

cl’  average  payment  of  £1 9 per  annum.  There  is  not  a halfpemiy  of  local  contribution,  the  whole 

of  these  salaiaes  coming  from  the  state.  Three  of  tho  schools  divide  among  them  £A  8s.  6d  in  fees— the  rest 
getting  nothing  at  all.  The  mission  salaiies  ai-e  by  no  means  extravagant,  but  tJiey  ai-e  very  far  suiierioi- to  these, 
the  owest  bemg  £24,  the  highest  £40,  the  average  £31,  and  five  of  the  eight  teachere  lAdng  houses  rent  free 
1“®  c'"'®  fidchtional  schools,  tlie  monastery  school  and  the  private  subscription  school,  had  too  few  pupils 
on  tJie  day  of  my  -vusit  to  make  ft  proper  for  me  to  express  any  distinct  ojiinion  on  theii-  merits. 

I IL  It  appeare  then  that  there  are  twenty  schools  for  the  population  (including  the  school  in  Inishbiggle).  0 Defective 
X et  they  are  so  distributed  as  to  leave  considerable  disti-icts  almost  irithout  teaching.  Thus  Shi-aheens  is  one  A Oistributio.u 
the  laigest  villages  m the  island,  and  the  nearest  school  is  two  miles  away.  Near  the  crown  of  the  rid<^e  by 

winch  an  old  road  crosses  the  southern  end,  is  a hamlet,  the  eliildren  of  which  are  not  likely  to  findtiieh- 
way  to  any  of  the  existing  schools.  The  isltmd  of  AchOl  Beg  is  completely  neglected.  Tlie  mission  effoi-ts— 

J.  do  not  know  whether  fi-om  choice  or  of  necessity— appear  to  be  confined  to  the  people  on  the  estate  of  the 
denominational  exertions  are  never  likely  to  proceed  on  any  principle  of  division  of  labour 

II  J.  The  system  of  payment  adopted  lu  Aclnll  is  appai-ently  much  less  objected  to  than  that  in  Connemara.  Ee-iUarattend- 

Jhe  juiiouiit  IS,  of  com-se,  smaller,  and  ft  doe.s  not  appear  that  there  is  any  excess  in  the  attendance  Mis- 

01  iiftants,  nor  is  the  proportion  of  children  over  twelve  at  all  larger  than  might  have  been  anticipated  I have 

pomtecl  out  tliat,  probably  in  consequence  of  these  weekly  payments,  the  attend.uice  is  really  much 

i)ettcr  in  tiio  mission  seliools  than  is  usual  in  West  Connaught.  On  the  other  hand,  that  in  the  National 

schools  IS  veiy  much  woi-se.  The  fluctuations  in  the  four  quarters  of  tiie  year  range  from  100  to  114  Irregular  in 

in  tlie  mission  schools,  from  100  to  145  in  the  average  National  school,  fi-om  100  to  174  in  the  National 

.d,ool.  of  AeUIl.  I cannot  <lonbt  tint  tin  .ng.Jnrit,  in  tie  pnid  nchool.,  nnd  tie  mogntaitj  in  c™.n„„e. 

tie  otlein  me  nlike  due,  m Imge  measure,  to  tie  system  of  pnyinent,  A feeling  ins  gtonm  np  tint 

tuose  ivlicl  are  umvilling  or  unable  to  pay  for  regnim  attendance,  sionld  not  expect  to  got  it  aid  tie 
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I himself  as  benefited  by  the  State  support  of  schools,  to  which  he  contributes 


oi,ie.tof  :.li-  pai-ent  instead  of  looking  on  himself  as  benefited  by  the  State  support  oi  scnoois  so  wmcu  ue 
sio.1  ^vhooU.  I^othin"  considers  himself  i-ather  ill-used  because  his  scruples^  do  not  permit  him  to  accept  the  money  and 
clothiin^  -which  is  otfci-ed  to  him,  and  -which  a fe-w-  of  his  neighboui-s  obfeuu, 

1 6°Tlie  mission  schools  are  mainlined  paatly  for  aggi-essiye  and  partly  for  conservative  purposes.  I saw 
Aehill  before  Connemara,  and  the  children  had  not  been  classified  for  me  under  the  names  %vith  which  I 
became  afterwaids  familiar— “ Roman  Catholics,”  “ Original  Protestants,  Conveite,  and  Mixed 
Man-iac^es”  Occasio.iallv  there  appew-ed  to  be  some  difficulty  in  determining  tlie  religious  denomination 
to  which  a particular  chhd  belonged.  As  neai-ly  as  I could  come  to  it,  there  were  48  children  (33  per 
cent)  original  Protestants,  123  (or  58  per  cent,)  children  of  convert  parents,  and  41  (or  19  per  cent.)  of 
Roman  Catholics.  It  appeam  thei-efore  that  the  mission  schools  axe  m the  mam  consei^tiye,  meant  to 
sustain  ratlier  than  actively  to  propagate  the  Protestmt  religion.  I do  not  thmk  that  fooling  luus  so 
liiffh  between  tlie  two  parties  as  it  does  in  Connemara.  _ 

m 117.  Ill  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  winch  does  not  belong  to  the  mission  Lustees,  I found  12 

i„.pulatioi..  Established  Church  children  in  the  private  subscnption  school,  and  three  others  on  a single 

National  school.  The  population  there  is  thus  scarcely  at  all  mixed,  and  there  am  no  proselytizing  schools,  so 
that  there  is  little  room  for  rehgious  bitterness.  On  tlie  mission  estate,  and  the  small  estate  on  which 
the  monastery  is  built,  I found  191  Roman  Cathohc  and  5 Established  Church  children  m the  National, 

7 Roman  Catholic  children  in  the  monasteiy,  aud  114  Established  Church,  and  28  Roman  Cathohc 
cliildren  in  tlie  mission  schools.  In  the  jieuinsular  pmt  of  tlie  parish,  the  mission  colony  ls  gatlimyd  close 
to  the  reotory-the  rest  appeal's  to  he  altogether  Roman  Catholic.  It  is  only  on  the  mission  property  therefore 
that  there  is  much  mixture  of  religion  (119  Established  Church,  against  219  Roman  Catholms),  and  tlie 
reputation  which  the  tmstees  appear  to  have  as  considerate  landlords  seems  to  have  rather  kept  doim 
religious  animosities,  though  it  certainly  has  not  extinguished  them.  _ r i i 4.1 

. „ 118  The  c'eaerel  result  of  the  educational  work  that  has  been  going  on  111  the  north  of  the  island,  under  the 

re,s„!t.  _^ncv  of  the  missions  and  the  National  schools,  is  not,  I think,  too  favourably  represented  by  my  luquines 

hi  106)  into  the  ease  of  Dooagh,  and  according  to  them  North  Achill  stands  liigher  than  the  average  m 
the  county.  South  Achill  and  Curraun  are  ces-tainly  lower,  so  tiiat  education  appears  to  he  best  111  the  distnct 
where  the  mission  schools  ai-e  chiefly  found,  although  withiii  that  district  itself,  it  is  certainly  not  best  in  t le 
mission  schools.  1 

HI  11,-,.  K 119.  Thenextmostnumerousclass  I found  to  my  surpi-ise  to  be  the  hedge  schools,  They  appeal- to  have 

, been  natiye  to  tlie  country,  and  ai-e  still  “ racy  of  the  soil.”  They  are  set  up  hj  any  one  who  can  read  and  wnte 

a little,  and  who  is  near  stai-vation  enough  to  have  no  other  escape  from  it.  -nie  teachers  ^ responsible  to  no 
a Te-iclicrs  one  aud  are  sustained  ratlier  by  tlie  common  conviction  of  the  neighbours  that  the  “poor  creatures  teAcliingthem 
need  cliatity,  than  by  any  belief  that  they  give,  or  can  give  value  for  the  momy  they  are  paid ; Qei^inly  they 
are  never  stimulated  by  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part  of  exacting  parents.  The  common  belief  is  that 
these  hedge  schools  have  become  entirely  extinct  in  the  i.rogi'css  of  civilization.  Unfortunately  they  are  very 
far  from  extinct  in  West  Connaught.  Every  schoolmaster  is  an  absolute  monarch  m his  schooi-house,  and  the 
contrast  betweou.this  sense  of  unlimited  power,  and  his  squalid  and  hopeless  poverty,  is  said  frequently  to  ma,ke 
the  hed^e  schooimaster  an  exti-emely  discontented  man.  The  National  teacher  is  n^r  enough  starvation ; the 
hed"e  school  teacher  often  .could  not  exist  at  all  without  the  scraps  soid  leavings  of  the  poor,  which  God  be 
good  to  them,  they  o^n  send  him,  and  never  find  themselves  the  poorer  for.  _ , • 1 f,.  x- 

4 120  The  school  work  begins  some  time  in  the  morning  after  the  sohokre  come  in,  and  is  left  off  some  time  in 

the  afternoon  when  the  n^stei'  is  tired,  but  the  children  arrive  pretty  much  when  tliey_  choose,  and  go  away  when 

it  suits  them.  They  seemscldom  to  he  organized  in  classes,  so  that  a little  m-egulm-ity  pute  nobody  about,  and 
4 it  is  no  doubt  extremely  attractive  to  the  parents,  and  to  the  childi-en.  Sometimes  a bttle  lush  is  taught; 
generally  the  piipDs  learn  nothing  but  the  catechism  (on  which  they  spend  pretty  much  the  same  time  as 
■'  is  done  in  the  National  schools),  and  the  spellings  of  the  long  words  m the  “ Universal  Spelling  Book 

or  tlie  “ Reading  made  Easy.”  A child  is  promoted  to  “ read"  at  about  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age,  and  as  there 
is  a very  limited  amount  of  reading  lessons  in  his  spelUng-book,  he  soon  becomes  master  of  them.  Between  iti 
cove-rs  he  finds  an  amount  and  variety  of  information,  agreeably  diversified,  which  is  surprising.  The  latter  halt 
of  the  book  conUins  geography  in  4 pages,  atithmetic  in  3,  a chronological  account  of  remarkable  events  m 
3 more,  The  accomplished  Gentleman,  or  Principles  of  Politeness  and  of  knowing  the  vyorld,  by  Biimp 
Staniiope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield.  To  which  is  added  the  Economy  of  Human  Life,  trans  ated  from  an  liulian 
manuscript,  written  by  an  ancient  Brahmin;  the  whole  concluding  with  a description  by  Massi  Ion,  of  ^e 
character  of  a ti-ue  Christian,  and  a memoir  of  “ Kerry’s  pride  and  Ireland  s glory,  the  far-famed  and  mde- 
fati-i-able  Daniel  O’Connell.”  Lord  Cliestei-field's  work  appears  to  have  made  a deep  unpreasion  in  the  hedge 
school.  The  cliild  who  happens  not  to  ?ay,  “ good  morning,  ma’am,”  or  “ good  evening,  sir,  as  ho  oomes  in 
or  "oes  home,  gets  cuffed  for  his  pains.  When  he  does,  his  salutiition  is  scrupulously  returned,  with  a “ gooil 
mor-ning  miss,”  or  “good  evening  to  you,  sir,”  which  makes  him  contented  with  Inmself,  gnd  with  all  the 
world  ° He  must  never  begin  to  read,  without  “ By  your  leave,  sii-,”  meant  either  for  liis  teacher  or  Ins  book. 
I doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  hedge  school  is  necessary  to  teach  Irish  children  a politeness  which  comes  natural 
to  them,  though  it  is  not  always  instinctively  manifested  in  these  forms.  At  all  events,  this,  and  the  catechism 
ai-e  its  main  achievements.  Arithmetic  is  very  rare  indeed,  at  least  in  the  summer,  and  there  is  little 
writing  as  the  school  is  crowded,  and  the  desks  are  few^  or  none.  Usually,  it  is  held  m the  teacher  s one- 
roomed  cabin,  ^nd  the  children  assist  with  the  hens  and  pigs  at  the  cooking  of  thou-  instructor  s meals, 

li  i -e -riicu.p  121  These  sehpols  are  especially  numerous  in  and  around  Tuain.  In  the  (:own  itself,  and  witiim  a radius  01 

near  three  or  four  miles  rouud  it,  I found  as  many  as  seven,  and  I visited  them  all,  as  well  as  two  more  a little 
Tuain.  farther  from  the  sam,e  centre.  In  Tuam,  a place  of  just  Qver  6,000  mliabitonts,  three  of  these  private 

schools  manage  to  maintain  themselves,  although  there  ai-e  two  Protestant  schqols,  two  convent  schools,  a 
school  taught  by  the  ChristLan  Brothers,  and  in  addition,  two  middle-class  schools.  In  the  thpee  pnvate 
schools,  I found  107  children  present,  all  Ronjan  Catholics.  They  ai-e  kept  up  solely  by  fees,  and  1 was 
informed  by  ope  of  their  mistresses,  they  are  not  supported  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  as  no  priest  ever 
]-x„l-.m.tiuns  looks  near  them.  In  the  copvent  and  Christian  Brothere’  schools,  a free  education  is,  no  doubt,  given  (438 
uiTo'rud.  scholars  were  present  on  June  25th),  and  the  private  schools  throughout  the  west  are  as  empty  of  Catholic 

emblems— except  that  tliere  is  usually  one  highly-coloured  religious  prmt  fipng  up  the  wall,  if  the  school  is 
the  cabin  of  tiic  teacher--as  the  National  schools  tliemselyes.  I recollect  one  only  with  a statuette  of  the 
« III  Tunm  Virgin.  Why  they  should  flourish  in  Tuam  I am  at  a loss  to  imagine,  TJie  people  pay  voluntarily  for  a wrctcliea 
education,  if  it  can  be  called  education  at  all,  while  they  have  gratuitous  instruction  offered  them  under 
the  sanction  of  the  ministers  of  their  Clmrch,  They  are  not  indeed  directly  opposing  their  clergy  in  sending 
their  children  to  the  private  schools,  but  those  of  tiie  convents  and  the  Christian  Brothera  are  known  to  be  viewed 
by  those  authorities  with  much  greater  favour,  I was  -«uable  to  see  -tlie  latter  (§.  158),  and  unable  in  conse- 
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qxionce  to  inquire  whethei'  anything  in  their  arrangements  helped  to  explain  the  surprising,  and  to  my  mind, 
uuiiccountable  success  of  these  private  schools.  Religion,  I should  ima^ne,  is  less  frequently  introduced  than 
in  those  which  are  taught  by  the  religious  oi-ders.  Indeed  as  far  as  I could  get  information,  though  it  is  never 
excluded  by  express  arrangement  from  any  part  of  the  school  time,  no  more  attention  is  paid  to  its  inculcation 
than  in  the  National  schools  themselves.  There  "were  no  Protestant  scholars  present  in  any  of  the  hedge 
schools  I visited. 

122.  The  six  private  schools  which  I found  surrounding  Tuam,  find  their  support  and  the  ready  explanation  j,  XearTu;im. 
of  their  existence  in  the  absence  of  National  schools,  and  in  the  causes  of  that  absence.  On  one  road  out 

from  Tuam  the  first  National  school  is  twelve  miles  from  the  town;  on  another,  eight.  Two  hedge 
schools  appear  in  these  empty  spaces.  A third  private  school  of  a rather  sxiperior  typo  stands  opposite  a 
deserted  National  school,  where  they  had  to  take  down  their  signboard  some  twenty  years  ago  or  more,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop’s  opposition  to  the  .system.  The  dispossessed  master  appears  never 
to  have  been  classed,  and  is  now  teaching  a fourth  hedge  school  a few  miles  off.  The  National  school  in  fact 
does  not  seem  to  flourish  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  episcopal  city. 

123.  Lot  me  give  one  or  two  examples  of  these  “private”  schools.  The  mistress  in  one  of  them  had  taught  for  Example.^  nf 
five  and  twenty  years.  As  was  to  be  expected  therefore  she  taught  “just  in  the  old  way” — her  pupils  came  i-ound  various  l;wige- 
her  by  “fits  and  starts,”  aixd  for  the  most  of  them  she  was  candid  enough  to  say  that  “ shouting  at  them  was  s‘'l>oo!a. 

all  she  taught  them.”  The  rest  were  drilled  in  reading,  writing,  catecliism,  and  a little  calculation.  Her  twenty-  q 
nine  sdiolars  liad  eight  copies  among  them ; but  ther-e  was  no  “ calculation  ” of  any  kind.  There  were  only  four 
who  tried  to  read.  As  for  sewing,  she  told  me  she  considered  that  they  “ wore  not  fit  for  that  improvement.” 

What  they  get  from  her  therefore  is  little  enough.  They  pay  her  2d.  a week  for  it — which  is  a very  high  fee  for 
Connaught,  borne  of  them  perhaps  deserved  her  energetic  denunciation  of  their  discipline — “ Ah,  you  ruffians, 
you're  a disgrace  to  any  school.” 

124  Take  auotlier  ease.  The  master  was  lame  of  a liand  and  a leg.  He  had  just  left  the  school  in  which  the  5. 
oonstabiilaiy  had  returned  him  to  me,  because  he  was  unable  to  keep  up  the  £1  rent ; and  a farmer  who  had  an 
empty  cottage,  a wretched  place  enough,  a mile  and  a half  away,  gave  him  the  use  of  it  in  return  for  the 
teaching  of  his  two  children.  There  were  twenty-eight  otliers  pi’esent — half  of  them  boys  and  half  of  them  girls 
— half  his  old  scholars  and  half  new  ones.  None  of  them  could  cipher  ; and  only  one,  a boy  of  thirteen,  showed 
a copy,  which  was  poor  enough.  The  master  liad  had  ten  who  could  rviite  and  cipher,  but  they  were  all  absent  at 
harvest  work.  The  average  ago  was  very  much  that  in  an  ordinary  National  school.  Tliere  were  few  reading 
or  spelling  books ; the  Catechism  did  duty — ^in  this  in.stance  only,  as  far'  as  I saw — for  everything.  Of  coiu-se 
there  was  no  grammar  or  geography.  Of  the  thirty,  only  eiglrt  or  professed  to  read. 

12.5.  Another  was  about  three  miles  away  from  this,  and  was  partly  supported,  the  master  told  me,  by  an  annual  «• 
subscription  from  His  Grace  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop.  There  were  twenty-three  pupils.  The  master, 
a young  and  active-looking  man,  educated  in  St.  Jarlath’s,  Tuam,  could  not  be  responsible  for  their  arithmetic 
at  present.  In  fact,  only  one  boy  could  do  a sum,  and  the  same  boy  was  the  only  one  with  a eopv.  The  room 
was  a dark,  low-roofed  little  cabin,  and  tliere  was  no  proper  fui-niture.  There  were  forms  round  die  wall  and 
one  double  desk.  Two  were  brought  up  to  read  to  me  ; oue  in  the  monosyllable  part  of  the  spelling  book, 
which  she  read  by  spelling,  and  the  other  in  the  nai-rative  part,  which  was  fairly  done.  The  master  preferred 
that  I should  not  trouble  myself  vvith  the  othei-s,  as  they  were  all  alike — about  half  the  school  spellino-  and  not 
roa  ling,  the  other  lialf  reading. 

1 2G.  In  another  there  were  tweuty-six  chDdi'en.  There  was  only  one  reading,  and  two  were  writing  very  badly,  rf- 
hi  obody  counted — nobody  did  gi-ammar,  of  course.  The  master  had  four  or  five  who  could  cipher,  but  they 
were  absent;  and  he  even  had  “ gi-ammarians,”  but  none  of  them  were  about,  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The  school 
forms  were  simply  rough  lump.s  of  wood,  planted  across  two  stones,  so  placed  that  the  scholar's  sitting  on  them 
might  have  the  support  of  the  wall  for  their  backs. 

1 27.  In  summer  when  the  days  are  fine,  these  sclrool-rooms  are  pi-obably  not  unhealthy.  The  childi'en  nm  in 
and  out  freely,  and  the  master  turns  them  out  occasionally  in  a body,  and  settles  them  under  the  roadside  hedge 
from  which  they  take  their  name.  In  winter  the  weather  makes  this  impossible,  and  the  schools  are  crowded. 

There  the  cMldi'en  stand  the  long  day  thi-ough,  in  the  reeking  atmosphere  of  these  miserable  cabins,  packed 
together,  so  that  they  can  scarcely  move.  Nothing  can  well  be  imagined  more  unhealthy,  unless  it  be  the 
journey  home  which  succeeds  these  vapour  baths,  in  the  cold  wet  winter  afternoon. 

128.  I examined  one  school  near  Clifden,  al  fresco.  The  week  before  my  visit  the  farmer,  who  liad  lent  e. 
his  cow-house  for  the  school  in  the  spring  and  eai-ly  summer,  had  brought  back  its  tenant  from  the  hill 
side,  and  the  scholar's  had  to  leave.  There  wer-e  twenty-nine  altogether  grouped  round  the  mistress,  who 
administered  leamiug  from  a chair  nearly  opposite  the  door  of  her  old  school.  A kind  of  hope  was  enter-tained, 

— ^but  there  seemed  no  gr-ound  for  it — that  some  other  place  might  be  discovered  in  time.  On  fine  days  they 
came,  as  they  used  to  do,  only  that  the  limited  discipline  implied  in  tire  mere  existence  of  enclosing  waUs  had  disap- 
j>eared,  and  classification  or  class  teaching  wer-e  of  com-se  impossible.  About  one  in  three  had  been  'writing, 
and  half  as  many  counting,  before  the  school  had  been  tirrned  out.  The  rest,  -with  these  exceptions,  could  only 
spell  and  not  read.  Tire  fee  was  l(f.  a week,  and  nobody  gave. anything  more. 

129.  I suspect  that  the  same  account  might  be  given  of  another  school,  which  I visited  without  success.  It  is  / 
planted  in  an  admir-able  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  two  converging  valleys.  It  was  half-past  eleven  when  I left  the 
spot.  Tliere  had  been  school  the  day  before,  and  one  scholar-  actually  turned  up  witii  a book  in  his  hand,  but 
ran  away  as  fast  as  possible  when  I tried  to  speak  to  him.  The  teacher-  did  not  appear  at  all,  The  school- 
room (there  was  no  doubt  it  was  the  right  place,  for  I got  two  independent  witnesses  to  speak  to  it)  was  a 
cow-house  with  a small  bi-orvn  cow  inside,  and  the  floor  wa.s  covei-ed  with  ferns  and  other  bedding.  There 
wei-e  no  forms  or  scats.  There  were  holes  in  the  roof  large  enough  to  let  a stone  as  big  as  a man’s  head  fall 
through. 

1 30.  Take  another  case.  A married  woman,  whose  husband  is  a carpenter,  lives  udth  him  in  a house  the  floor-  5- 
of  -which  is  about  twelve  feet  by  foui'teen.  He  does  not  always  carry  on  his  work  at  home;  but  there  were 

a hatchet-block  and  something  like  a bench  and  plenty  of  shavings  in  the  school,  so  that  he  must  have  been 
working  there  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  tliese  tilings  occupied  a good  deal  of  the  floor  space.  I found  sixty- 
four  chiidi-eu  present ; two  and  a half  scpiare  feet  for  eaoli  child,  if  the  floor  had  been  free.  The  writers  pay  2d. 
a week ; the  otliers,  1 ^d.  There  are  no  counters,  noue  leai-ning  to  sew,  and  only  thirteen  professing  to  be  able  to 
read ; the  i-est  are  spelling.  The  uncle  of  the  misti-ess  preceded  her,  aud  she  began  school-kee])ing  in  the  same 
house  about  thirty-five  years  ago  as  his  assistant  She  and  her  school  have  been  there  thi-ough  tire  whole 
generation  iu  which  the  education  controversies  have  been  raging,  and  have  survived  them  ail. 

131.  One  last  example  isthatof  a scliool  kept  by  an  old  woman  of  seventy-two.  A few  of  her  pupils  try  reading  A. 

— most  spell.  For  herself  she  never  got  beyond  “ command  ” in  rvritmg,  and  she  does  not  think  it  worth  while 
(as  that  besides  was  a long  time  since)  to  carry  them  on  in  that  subject  at  all.  Of  ooiu-se  they  don’t  oorrnt.  They 
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General  results. 


Keligious 
teaching  in 
private  schools. 


Inferences  to 
be  ilrawn. 


Neither  (1st) 
that  larger  fees 
might  be  ob- 
tained for 
National 
schools ; 


nor  (2nd)  that 
National 
schools  are  un- 
satisfactoiT  as 
to  religion. 


IV.  Presby- 

TBRIAN 

SCHOOLS. 
of  two  classes : 
a.  Congrega- 


are  Tery  irregular  in  the  hours  at  tvMch  they  come ; some  not  till  one  o’clock  or  so.  Hers  was  the  firet  hedge 
school  I saw,  and  as  I looked  in  on  a Saturday  to  ask  if  she  would  let  me  tisit  it  next  week  and  examine  her 
scholars,  I could  scarcely  believe  that  her  cabin  was  the  school  or  herself  the  schoolmistress.  It  was  a little 
dark  hovel,  with  the  floor  a foot  below  the  level  of  the  street  j witli  a bed  in  one  corner  and  a heap  of  turf  in 
the  one  opposite.  The  poor  old  woman  made  her  2s.  6<Z.  a week  honestly.  Without  having  to  appeal  to  the 
poor-i'ates  she  kept  herself  ont  of  the  workhouse.  She  i-espected  hei'self,  and  probably  was  respected  by  her 
children  because  sbe  could  read  a book  in  the  Irish  language. 

1 32.  I found  that  twenty-three  schools  of  the  type  which  tlrese  may  he  considered  fairly  to  represent,  were  in 
actual  operation  in  my  district ; and  I visited  almost  the  whole  of  them.  They  are  ajiparently  more  numerous 
during  the  %vinter  montlis,  springing  up  wherever  thei-e  is  a neglected  population,  or  one  which  the  disputes 
of  its  superiors  have  deprived  of  learning.  The  less  permanent  are  opened  in  any  empty  cottage  or  cow-house ; 
the  others  genei-ally  in  tlie  cabin,  wliich  is  the  living  and  sleeping  room  of  the  teacher  and  his  family.  In  one 
I found  that  the  only  furuitme,  besides  a shigle  chair,  consisted  of  three  beds ; another  school-room  was  created 
out  of  charity  to  the  schoolmistress  by  the  wife  of  a liarvratman,  who  had  gone  to  Eugland,  taking  in  tlie 
mistress  and  her  scholar's  to  share  her  cabin  and  keep  her  fi-om  being  lonely  till  her  husband’s  return.  In 
twenty  Ireclge  schools  I found  347  boys  and  285  girls  present — an  average  of  tbirty-two  for  each.  Among  them 
I do  not  reckon  forrr  private  subscription  schools,  maintained  by  local  proprietor's,  two  of  which  were  fair 
and  two  extremely  unsatisfactory;  nor  four  private  pay  schools,  whore  the  feeswer'e  obviously  adapted  to  the 
circuinstauces  of  the  middle  classes,  one  of  which  was  worthless,  while  the  two  others  which  I saw  took  rank 
above  the  average  National  school  in  elementary  subjects. 

133.  In  the  hedge  school  proper  there  is  never  more  than  the  rardest  attempt  at  school  furniture.  I saw  with 
surrprise  and  delight  a bit  of  an  old  shutter,  aborrt  two  feet  squar'e,  made  to  do  duty  as  a black-board  in  one  of 
them,  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  elsewlier'e.  There  are  no  maps,  arrd,  of  course,  no  geography. 
Grammar  is  looked  upon,  I am  assrrred,  on  all  sides,  as  a pure  waste  of  time ; and  time  is  never  wasted  on  it. 
One  teacher  stated  ^vith  pride  tbrt  in  ^vinter  he  had  one  boy  leai'uing  “the  sciences,”  which  turned  out  to  be 
the  familiar  “ orthogmphy,  etymology,  sjuitax,  and  prosody but  I had  none  of  these  sciences  in'oduced.  In 
most  of  the  hedge  schools  thei'e  is  “ a little  calculation,”  but  they  can  rarely  show  a visitor  any  of  it  in  the 
summer.  I found  sewing  taught  to  tlie  girls  in  a single  instance.  There  is  extremely  little  writing,  because  a 
kitchen-table  has  to  sei-ve  for  desks,  and  there  is  frequently  a lack  of  pens  or  a famine  of  paper.  I should  fancy 
that  of  the  700  childi'en,  actually  present  in  midsummer,  seventy  perhaps  might  be  able  to  do  something  at 
\vi'iting,  and  perhjips  150  could  read.  The  remauider  can  at  most  spelL 

1 34.  In  the  largest  of  the  private  schools  I examined,  attended  by  sixty-four  Roman  Catholic  pupils,  and  one  of 
the  Established  Chm-oh — a school  which  has  been  established  for  moi-e  thaiL  forty  years  in  Clifcleu — I was  sur- 
prised, after  all  the  excitement  which  the  quarrel  between  the  mixed  and  the  denominational  systems  causes,  to 
And  that  no  religious  knowledge  whatever  is  taught  except  on  Saturday  and  then  for  only  half  the  day.  In  the 
National  schools  it  is  customai'y  to  devote  half  an  hour  to  it  evei-y  week-day,  in  addition  to  ^e  half  Satui'day.  This 
school  appeal's  to  have  gone  on  quietly  in  the  centre  of  the  Irish  Church  Missiou  district,  where  popular  feeliug 
on  the  impropriety  of  excluding  religion  is  supposed  to  ruu  unusually  high,  for  forty  years,  without  a complaint 
from  any  one.  When  there  are  boys  to  be  presented  for  confiimation,  tlie  teacher  tells  me,  a little  extra  time 
on  week-days  is  sometimes  given  to  their  religious  training.  I have  had  many  other  casual  indications — that 

for  instance  of  the  Wesleyan  school  at  R {§.  101),  where  no  religious  knowledge  is  taught  to  the  childi'en 

(all  Roman  Catholics)  except  what  is  found  in  the  National  school-books — that  the  people  would  not  them- 
selves be  discontented  -with  a system  in  which  the  whole  ordinary  teaching  is  not  leavened  by  religious  insti'uc- 
tion,  and  that  the  objections  to  it  are  rather  stated  for  them  than  felt  by  them. 

135.  I doubt  whether  I saw  all thehedge  schools  in  the  district — ^thoughlinquiredabout  all  that  were  returned 
by  the  Constabulary,  and  discovered  some  half  dozen  for  myself.  They  are  scai'cely  called  schools,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  deserve  the  name,  and  they  change  their  situation  so  often,  and  spring  up  so  suddenly,  that  it  is  ex- 
cessively difficult  to  fix  them  in  returns.  Three,  for  instance,  had  been  discontinued  in  the  course  of  the  two 
months  between  my  visit  and  that  of  the  officer  who  prepared  my  schedules ; and  when  I was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, I heanl  of  three  or  four  other's  casually,  after  I had  made  an'angements  which  prevented  my 
visiting  them.  As  a class,  they  are  sufficiently  perplexing,  and  their  existence  in  such  numbers  is  a phenomenon 
which  needs  explanation.  For  my  own  part,  I think  they  prove  little  more  than — 1st.  That  the  people  are 
really  anxious  to  have  education,  or  something  that  is  so  called.  2nd.  That  many  of  them  have  no  idea  "what 
it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  theii'  childi'en  would  learn  in  a reasonable  school.  It  is  true  that  the  fees 
paid  (largely  in  kind  I believe),  come  in  the  main  from  a very  poor  class  of  the  community ; and  so  far,  these 
schools  show  that  there  is  more  money  than  is  generally  believed,  out  of  which  fees  might  be  paid,  were 
the  people  more  ■willing.  But  I am  told  universally  tliat  in  State  aided  schools  two-thirds  don’t  pay,  that 
perhaps,  one-tbird  really  cannot,  and  that  another  thii'd  will  not,  being  firmly  convinced  that,  as  the  State  has 
taken  the  main  hnrthen  on  its  own  shoiJders,  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  pay  anything.  The  iudisijosition  in 
National  schools  is  so  gi'eat,  that  an  attempt  made  all  over  the  eountj-y  to  force  fees  against  the  feeling  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  certainly  half  empty  them,  whatever  may  be  the  tnrth  as  to  the  ability  of 
the  people  to  pay.  It  is  said,  sometimes,  that  the  existence  of  these  hedge-schools  demonstrates  the  unsatisfac- 
tory character  of  the  instruction  otherwise  available,  or  the  unsuitableness  of  the  pi-ineiples  on  which  it  is  given, 
to  the  wants  of  the  people.  It  would  be  absurd  for  a moment  to  compare  the  education  in  the  Ji'ational  schools 
with  that  in  the  hedge-schools,  although  it  may  be  true  that  the  people  think  a good  deal  of  time  wasted  in  tlie 
former  on  grammar  and  geography,  which  ought  to  be  saved  for  plain  work.  The  foi-ce  diverted  from  these 
channels  in  the  hedge-schools  is  not,  however,  sufficient  to  bring  them  within  sight  of  the  level  of  tlie  National 
schools  in  reading,  ■writing,  and  arithmetic.  With  respect  to  the  argument  that  the  hedgc-schools  show 
that  there  are  objections  on  religious  grounds,  ividely  entertaiiiecl  by  tlie  people  against  the  National  system 
— it  is  disposed  of  at  once  by  two  facts  : — 1st.  That  hedge-schools  are  set  up  and  maintained — and  even 
more  freely  than  elsewhere — in  and  near'  Tuam,  where,  except  that  in  the  workhouse,  there  is  no  National 
school  at  all.  2nd.  That  the  education  in  the  hedge-schools  does  not  appear  to  be  of  a more  religious 
character  than  that  in  the  National  schools — ^that  more  time  is  not  devoted  to  it,  and  that  the  masters,  so  far 
as  can  be  inferred  from  general  inspection,  look  neither  more  able  nor  more  disposed  to  give  it,  nor  to  impi'css 
it  on  tlie  minds  of  their  pupils. 

136.  The  next  class  of  schools  which  I visited  or  inquired  about,  were  those  of  the  Prcsbj’terians,  one  main- 
tained by  the  Scottish  Ladies’  Society,  and  the  othera  by  the  Connaught  Scriptm-al  and  Industrial  Mission, 
which  supports  altogether  forty  schools  in  Connaught. 

137.  They  maybe  divided  into  two  distinct  clas.ses,  six  being  maintained  mainly  for  aPresbyterian  population, 
ten  being  almost  entirely  Mission  schools  for  non-Presbyterians.  In  some  of  the  latter  the  principle  of  the 
mixed  system — the  separation  of  the  secular  and  religious  teaching — is  voluntarily  adopted,  but  tlie  Roman 
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CatlioKo  or  Episcopaliaii  fcliildi'en.  are  not  told  to  leave  at  the  time  of  1‘eligious  instruction,  and  they  seem  to  wait  b.  Missionary 
cheerfully  with  then-  companions  for  the  Oeneral  Assembly’s  Shorter  Catechism.  As  in  the  schools  of  the  Irish 
Church  Mission,  the  scholars  learn  texts  and  hymns,  and  the  schools  are  maintained,  no  doubt,  mainly  for  “ prose- 
lytizing.” Education  and  requisites  are  generally  given  for  nothing;  hut  thei-e  is  no  food  and  no  suit  of  clothes!  The 
teachers  are  commonly  young  girls  under  twenty,  receiving  about  £20  a year,  whereas  those  in  the  Irish 
Church  Mission  field  get  about  ^£40,  and  when  they  act  as  married  couples  they  have  £70  or  £80.  Three  of 
the  schools  are  National,  two,  passing,  I should  imagine,  by  a rapid  decline  out  of  that  stage  of  existence,  as  the 
averse  attendance  must  be  fifteen  to  entitle  to  any  grants,  and  in  one  of  the  cases  I found  only  four  children, 
and  in  the  other  only  one,  present.  These  schools  obtain  from  Government  two-thirds  of  the  lowest  probationer’s 
salary,  and  the  mission  makes  up  something  in  supplement. 

138.  The  six  maintained  for  Presbyterians  had  on  their  rolls  95  Presbyterians,  7 Established  Church,  and  5 

Koman  Catholic  children,  The  ten  others  had  on  their  rolls  11  Presbyterians,  69  Established  Church,  and  186 
Roman  Catholic  scholars.  It  is  easy  from  these  numbers  to  see  that  the  first  class  are  entirely  distinct  in  oliaracter 
from  the  second,  though  tliey  ai-e  maintained  by  the  same  society,  and  though  their  support  may  serve- the  same 
general  objects.  ^ 

139.  In  estimating  these  schools  I take  no  account  of  the  denominational  or  missionary  purposes  they  may 
serve.  I consider  them  solely  as  places  of  secular  training  and  moral  influence. 

140.  '^ey  are  very  frequently  too  small  to  make  any  healthy  competition  among  their  pupils  possible.  What  Small  attend- 
can  be  done  in  A,  with  an  average  attendance  for  tlie  preceding  quarter  of  7,  3 of  them  under  six  years  of  “"^e. 

age  ; or  B,  with  an  average  of  8,  4 of  them  under  six ; or  C,  where  there  ai-e  only  two  families  on  the  school 

roll,  supplymg  9 children ; or  D National  school,  which  1 child  sometimes  frequents  (whom  by  good  fortune  Ten  cases. 

I was  able  fo  examine) ; or  E National,  which  4 childi-en  of  a single  family  attend  -with  creditable  regu- 
larity ; or  h,  where  ^e  6 scholars  present  belong  to  two  families ; or  G,  with  10  children ; or  H,  with  11 
of  whom  5 arc  under  six  years  of  age  ? This  extreme  limitation  of  numbem  indeed  appears  not  to  be  altogether 
displeasing  to  the  authorities  of  the  Connaught  Industrial  and  Scriptural  Mission.  At  K I found  two  of  their 
schools  within,  I should  tliink,  a mile  of  each  other,  the  one  of  which  had  1 0 when  I visited  it,  3 being  infants 
otJier  of  which  had  just  gone  into  vacation,  but  had  enjoyed  an  average  of  7 for  the  preceding  week.  I 
have  ennmei-ated  tea  of  the  sixteen  schools  of  the  society,  which  were  on  my  lists,  and  there  are  only  forty  in 
the  five  counties.  I attempted  no  selection,  and  I believe  that  I only  omitted  to  visit  one  or  two  of  those  in 
my  district,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballycastle. 

141.  I have  said  that  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  any  good  could  be  done  in  these  ten  schools.  In  the  five  of  Efficiency  ol 
tliem  where  I examined  the  childien  I could  not  see  that  any  pai-ticular  good  was  done  (leaving  denominational  schools.  ’ 
mterests  out  of  account)  which  could  not  easily  have  been  attained  without  tlieii-  existence.  The  two  K schools 

were,  the  one  within  half  a mile,  the  other  within,  a mile  and  a half,  as  neai-  as  I could  judge,  of  a National 
school,  taught  by  an  Established  Church  teacher,  and  imder  Established  Chui-ch  management.  Its  buildings 
were  amply  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  pupils  of  all  the  tlu-ee  schools,  and  the  salaiies  of  the  two  Pres- 
l)>-terian  mistresses  might  have  been  saved  to  the  suhscribei-s,  witliout  any  bad  effect  on  the  education  of  the 
district,  or  any  increase  of  charge  to  the  Government.  Such  au  arrangement  would  have  been,  on  the 
whole,  more  favoumble  to  tlie  “ rights  of  conscience  ” than  that  which  exists  at  present.  There  are  twenty-one  Case  sl.omn.r 
children  on  the  roll  of  the  school  where  I found  ten  present,  and  fifty-three  on  the  roll  where  seven  had  been  that  the  two' 
in  the  previous  week,  and  out  of  these  seventy-four,  representing  au  attendance  of  say  twenty  there  were  Pfot^tant  de- 
only  one  Presbyterian,  eighteen  Established  Church  children,  and  fifty-five  Roman  CathoHcs.  In  the  National 
school  there  were  present  twenty-one,  and  on  the  roU  there  were  fifty-one,  of  whom  thirty-six  were  Roman  mate  “ 
Catholics,  fifteen  Established  Church,  and  no  Presbyter^s.  The  school-room  is  capable  of  accommodating 
tvnee  as  many,  and  there  is  a second  below,  now  disused,  equally  large.  There  is  thus  a population 
(ninety-one  Roman  Catholics,  tliiity-three  Established  Church,  one  Presbyterian)  very  well  suited  for  mixed 
education,  but  its  Presbyterian  frieuds_  from  the  north  appear  to  maintain  two  small  schools  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  it.  In  the  National  school,  which  their  policy  discourages,  and  which  until  recently  was 
a Church  Education  school,  tlie  only  religious  teaching  is  that  of  the  Protestant  Establishment,  and  it  is  rfven 
of  course,  under  the  protection  of  tlic  rules  of  the  Board.  I was  told,\vith  reference  to  such  instances  as“these 
two,  that  it  was  frequently  easy  for  a pei-son  familiar  with  the  story  of  then-  foundation  to  understand  the  justifi- 
cation of  then-  existence  better  than  a stranger ; and  I do  not  knovr  what  weight  might  be  properly  assigned 
to  explanations  of  this  character  in  particular-  cases.  ® 

142.  ^Vnother  curious  example  of  immixed  education  is  that  at  E.  This  is  a National  school,  the  patron  of  Another  case 
which,  some  years  ago,  was  the  rector  of  the  parish.  It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  very  small  schools 
(between  fifteen  and  twenty  in  average  attendance)  to  which,  under  pressm-e  from  the  denominations,  the  Com- 
missionei-3  have  agreed  to  assign  two-thii-ds  of  their  minimum  salary,  or  £10  per  annum.  The  entii-e  available 
population— Established  Church  and  Presbyterian,  seems  at  present,  from  what  I am  told,  unable  to  supply  more 

than  eighteen  diildren  for  the  school  roll.  The  Board’s  regulation  was  meant,  no  doubt,  to  admit  small  schools 
virtually  existing  for  denominational  purposes,  hut  willing  to  adopt  the  fundamental  practices  of  the  mixed 
system,  while  the  extreme  limitation  of  the  amount  of  State  aid  was  intended  to  compel  their  patrons  to  make 
some  local  effort  for  their  support.  Aecoi-dingly,  the  school  at  E -was  probably  unable  to  exist  without  additional 
funds.  It  was  used  by  both  Episcopalians  and  Pre.sbyterians— a National  school,  within  a quai-ter  of  a mOe 
being  frequented  by  the  Roman  Catliolics.  Some  three  or  four  years  ago  the  rector  ti-ansfen-ed  the  patronage 
to  a Presbyterian  minister  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  At  present,  the  school  appears  to  receive  supple- 
mental salary  from  the  Connaught  Scriptui-al  and  Industrial  Mission  Funds.  How  long  this  has  been  so  I 
do  not  know.  Tlie  teacher  Wiis  an  Episcopalian,  a probationer,  who  had  failed  twice  in  his  examinations,  but 
meant  to  go  up  again.  In  Fcbmary  of  last  year  he  was  appointed  by  the  rector  parish  clerk,  -ndth  a salai-y  of 
£10.  His  patron,  the  Preshytei-hui  clergyman,  told  him,  he  says,  tliat  he  must  either  resign  this  appointment 
or  lose  liis  school,  and  he  chose  to  retain  the  former,  and  was  dismissed.  Fifty  yards  from  his  late  school 
across  the  road,  the  rector  has  a small  lodge,  into  which  he  transferred  the  dismissed  teacher,  who  -nfiJl  derive 
his  support  from  his  parish  clerkship,  and  subscriptions.  Tlie  E National  school  has,  at  present,  an  averao-e 
attendance  of  3-8,  and  the  only  four  children  who  attend  it  at  all,  belong  to  one  Presbytei-ian  family.  The 
E Church  Education  school  was-iu  vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  but  there  had  been  three  present,  the  dav 
before  vacation,  and  the  attendance  had  been  as  high  as  seven,  and  fluctuated  do-wn  to  three.  It  is'likely  I 
sliould  suppose,  that  the  Commissionei-s  may,  in  the  circumstances,  withdraw  their  gi-ants  from  the  formm-  Patrou’s  sriev 
Tdieir  rules,  however,  appear  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so  in  the  quarter  when  the  attendance  first  faUs  away  ance  and^ 
(Part  iv.,  sec.  4,  1,  e) — and  the  patron  claimed  grant  for  the  new  teacher,  for  the  part  of  the  quarter  ending  «o“plaiat. 
March  31st,  during  which  he  had  taught  in  the  school.  Two  months  elapsed  without  any  official  action  being 
foken  or  intimated  in  the  case,  only  the  salary  did  not  come,  The  patron  had  -written  again,  about  a fortnight 
before  roy  visit,  hut  the  Education  Office  continued  its  silence.  The  amount  claimed  is  £2  10s,and  the  natron 
II-  3A 
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thinis  that  he  is  entitled  to  aii  offichvl  ackuo^vledgment  of  his  letters.  Once,  previously,  payment  for  this 
same  scliool  had  been  delayed  for  several  months,  and  he  at  last  wrote  tlirectly  to  one  of  the  Conimissionei's, 
after  which  the  money  came.  He  is  manager  of  five  other-  schools,  suppoi-ted  by  the  Connaught  Mission,  and 
he  states  that  although  tire  pi-uiciple  adopted  in  all  of  them  is  that  of  combined  secular  and  .sepru-ate  religious 
instinctioa,  and  although  he  takes  nothing  to  do  with  the  religious  training  of  tire  Roman  Catholics,  the  Office 
is  managed  so  badly,  and  gives  so  much  annoyance,  that  upon  the  whole,  he  prefers  to  continue  his  schools  as 
they  are,  losing  all  the  benefits  of  State  aid  and  superintendence,  and  maintaining  tliem  out  of  the  Connaught 
Mission  funds.  I fancy  that,  besides,  they  ai-e  almost  too  small  to  receive  any  money  gi-ants  according  to  tire 
regulations  of  the  Board. 

143.  It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  for  a moment  this  spectacle  of  denominational  education  in  full  forc^r- 
the  5 Episcopalians,  the  4 Presbyterians,  and  the  45  Roman  Catholics,  Nvithin  a quai-ter  of  a mile  of  each  other. 
The  only  school  worth  calling  one  is  no  doubt  the  last,  which,  however,  unfortunately  is  in  tire  yard  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  chapel,  so  tliat  an  additiourd  obstacle  is  interposed  in  the  way  of  the  attendance  of  Protestant 
children.  Unable  to  compose  their  ii-reconcilable  i-eligious  feuds,  the  4 Presbyterians  and  their  teacher 
defy  the  5 Episcopalians  and  their  teacher  across  the  road.  A large  part  of  the  liveiiliood  of  the  Episcopalian 
masteris  paid  him  for  Chui-ch  services,  The  salary  of  his  opponent  seems  to  come  from  the  subscriptions  to  the 
Connaught  Sci-iptural  and  ludusti-ial  schools.  It  appeai-s  as  if  funds  might  be  obtained  sufficient  to  support 
separate  schools  for  4 Presbytei-ian  children,  for  5 Episcopalians,  and  so  on  wherever  it  seemed  necessary,  and 
as  if  the  energy  of  the  Pi-esb^erians  were  sufficient  to  protect  the  consciences  of  their  people  against  the  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  tlieii-  fellow  Pi-otestants  of  the  Establishment,  as  well  as  tlie  more  ser-ious  risks  that 
might  threaten  them  from  other  quai-tei-s. 

1 44.  I confess  that  I have  been  extremely  perplexed — being  unable  to  take  account  of  denominational  reasons 
— to  undei-stand  the  existence  of  several  othei-s  of  these  Presbyterian  schools.  Take  that  in  H.  In  the  same 
street  there  are  the  National  schools,  under  the  management  of  an  Established  Church  layman,  with  good 
buildings,  good  male  and  female  teachers,  jxnd  numei-ously  attended,  and,  about  300  yards  away,  the  par-ochial 
schools,  pai'tly  supported  by  eudowmente,  with  excellent  buDtlings,  not  at  all  ci-owded,  and  with  male  and 
female  teachei-s.  Between  the  two,  in  a miserable  little  upper  room,  ai-e  the  5 infants  and  6 small  childi-en 
who  make  up  tlie  H Presbyterian  mission  school.  The  Established  Church  schools  contain  1 Roman  Catholic, 
27  Establislied  Chui-eh,  2 Presbyterians.  The  National  schools  had  on  tlieii-  rolls  258  Roman  Catholics,  and  3 
of  the  Established  Church.  The  Presbytemn  mission  school  has  1 Presbytci-ian,  3 Established  Church  children, 
and  1 1 Roman  Catholics  on  its  roll.  In  the  whole  three  there  ai-e  just  three  Presbyterians,  and  two  of  them 
are  not  in  the  Presbyterian  school. 

145.  At  C,  some  six  miles  away,  I found  myself  just  as  much  puzzled.  The  only  children  attending  belonged 
to  two  well  to  do  families — one  Presbyterian,  the  other,  half  Pi-esbyter-hm.  Tho  eldest  boy  of  the  first  family 
went  past  the  door  to  the  National  school ; the  four  younger  children,  three  girls,  and  a younger  boy,  finding  this 
mistress’s  school  close  beside  them,  attended  it.  The  other  family,  five  in  number,  would  no  doubt  have  gone 
to  the  National  school  had  they  not  found  this  on  their  way ; orasffiat  rvould  have  been  a considerable  distance 
for  them,  and  as  theii-  father  is  a man  of  some  influence,  they  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  setting  up  a real 
school,  in  a locality  near-  then-  own  house,  which  needs  it  extremely,  and  which  is  now  supplied  by  the  most 
wretched  hedge  school,  I believe,  that  I saw  in  the  whole  countiy.  Nobody  else  attends,  and  the  teacher  finds 
it  extremely  lonely.  The  National  school  is  well  taught,  and  its  manager  is  a Protestant  layman. 

146.  At  D,  there  is  a coastguard  station  and  apparently  room  for  a school.  There  is  a National  school  there, 
but  it  is  under  the  patronage  of  a Presbyterian  clergyman  some  distance  off.  The  Mission  subscribes  £1 0 to  it ; 
the  teacher  is  a young  Presbytei-ian  gii-1.  There  ai-e  1 3 Roman  Catiiolics  and  1 Established  Church  child  on  the 
roll,  There  ai-e  no  other  Episcopalian  childi-en  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there  ai-e  no  Presbytei-ians  or  other 
Protestant  Dissenters. ' The  Government  appeai-s  to  have  been  regularly  paying  salary ; but  the  attendance,  as 
I found  it  was  1.  Why  the  school  should  be  a Presbyterian  one,  and  why  the  Mission  sliould  not  transfer  its 
teacher  and  its  .£10  to  some  other  locality,  nothing  but  denominational  or  historical  reasons  can  explain. 

147.  E Presbyterian  school  is  another  difficulty.  In  the  National  school,  which  is  under  lay  (B.C.)  pati-onage, 
which  is  very  much  looked  after,  and  svliich  appeared  Aom  everytliing  I saw  to  be  taught  with  a great  deal  of 
energy  and  success,  there  is  an  Episcopalian  teacher.  There  are  46  Roman  Catholic  children,  43  Established 
Church  children,  and  3 Presbytei-ians  on  the  roll.  I found  in  the  F Presbyterian  school  6 children  present. 
There  are  27  on  the  roll,  and  of  these  6 are  Presbyteriaus,  14  Episcopalians  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
7 Roman  Catholics.  The  schools  are  -witliin  a quarter  of  a mile  of  each  other ; the  buildings  are  excellent  in  the 
one  case,  and  miserable  in  the  other.  The  mission  school,  as  far-  as  I could  judge,  only  did  hai-m  to  the  secular 
education  of  the  neighbourhood. 

148.  The  school  at  6 is  one  to  which  I turn  with  some  satisfaction  after  these  riddles ; it  is  a National  school, 
and,  as  usual,  under  a young  mistress.  The  Shite  pays  her  two-thirds  of  a probationer’s  salai-y,  6s.  8d.,  and 
the  mission  gives  £12  13s.  4d. ; there  are  27  Presbyterians  and  1 Roman  Catholic  on  the  roll.  It  is  not  a good 
building,  and  not  easily  accessible ; it  is,  of  course,  substantially  a congregational  school,  but  it  is  large  enough 
to  have  some  chance  of  doing  real  work.  Within  a mile  and  a half  thei-e  is  another  National  school,  all  the 
children  being  Roman  Catholics;  within  the  same  distance  there  is  an  endowed  school  with  18  Established 
Church  children,  and  2 Roman  Catholics.  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  tirere  is  a fourth  which  was  for- 
merly under  the  Board,  and  which  is  still  kept  by  a dismissed  National  teacher ; tlie  school  was  built  by  her 
or  her  friends,  In  this  there  is  a little  mixed  education,  23  Roman  Catholics,  6 Established  Church,  4 Dissenters, 
and  1 Presbyterian  appearing  on  its  roll.  All  the  four  lie  within  a cirele  a mile  in  radius,  and  their-  fusion 
would  be  mixed  education  in  reality. 

149.  I have  mentioned  in  detail  a considerable  number  of  my  seventeen  schools,  and  I need  not  go  further. 

All  that  I actually  saw,  appeared  to  me  inferior — two  of  them,  possibly,  because  I saw  tlrem  in  rather  unfavourable 
cir-cumstances ; more,  because  it  is  only  an  excellent  teacher  who  can  manage  to  keep  a little  healthy  vitality 
in  a school  attended  by  less  than  a dozen  children,  and  the  average  of  actual  attendance  in  eaclr  of  eight  of 
these  schools  on  the  day  of  my  visit  was  six  and  a half.  All  but  one  of  them  were  rmder-  niistr-esses,  half  of 
whom  being  just  out  of  school-girlhood,  were  probably  without  the  patience,  and  gener-ally  without  the  skill, 
necessary  to  manage  these  handfuls  of  children.  , 

150.  I have  often  asked  myself  what  light  the  existence  of  these  schools  and  their  character  throws  on  the  ques- 
tionto  which  the  attention  of  the  Royal  Commissioners  is  natui-ally  so  much  directed,  as  to  tho  duty  of  the  State  in 
relation  to  the  present  mixed  system  of  education.  They  show,  I think,  that  the  voluntary  energy  of  tire  denomina- 
tions is  a force  on  which  a great  deal  of  reliance  may  be  placed,  at  least  in  West  Connaught.  It  appears  to  be 
quite  able  to  maintain  a school  for  two  families,  or  for-  one ; it  is  as  ready  to  set  up  and  suppor-t  one  against  a 
Protestant  as  against  a Roman  Catholic  rival ; it  has  so  much  superabundant  vigour  that  it  can  even  carry  a 
Presbyterian  flag  into  a district  where  there  is  only  one  Protestant  (an  Episcopalian)  within  reach  of  it,  and  assist 
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the  Goverament  to  maintain  a school  with  an  actual  attendance  of  one  child.  Were  the  State  to  reti'ace  the  steps 
it  has  taken  in  the  direction  of  denominationalism,  and  to  rescind  the  rules  under  which  it  now  admits  schools 
with  an  attendance  helow  twenty-five  to  partial  pririlegeg,  tins  denominational  energy  would,  no  doubt,  be 
perfectly  able  to  repair  the  breaches,  but  it  could  scarcely  continue,  in  addition,  to  sustain  the  mere  fragments 
of  schools  which  I have  described.  On  the  other  hand,  West  Connaught,  remote  and  romantic,  may  possibly 
be  a country,  for  which  it  is  easy  to  obtain  subscriptiojis,  and  I believe  that  not  £50  out  of  £1,200,  which  is 
the  annual  income  of  the  Connaught  Scrijrtural  and  Industrial  Schools,  is  raised  in  the  province  itself.  It 
•Mght,  perhaps,  be  imprudent  to  infer  what  it  is  capable  of  accomplishing  in  ordinary  cases,  from  the  vigour 
of  denominationalism,  under  such  exceptional  circumstances. 

151.  On  the  other  hand,  this  extravagant  multiplication  (from  a secular  point  of  view)  of  petty  schools,  appears 
to  show  how  alone  the  denominational  spuit  can  be  fully  satisfied.  Half  of  them  seem  to  have  no  rational 
explanation,  except  that  they  may  be  thought  useful  for  holding  congregations  together,  or  for  keeping  scattered 
units  of  a gi-eat  religious  body  in  mind  of  the  far  off  Church  and  Catecliism  of  their  youth.,  or  for  proselytizing. 
A few  may  be  maintained  on  educational  grounds  only ; the  official  report  talks  of  them  as  part  of  a wide  field 
of  missionary  labour,  and  says  that  they  are  under  the  constant  and  immediate  overnight  of  the  missionarie.s 
of  the  district,  and  are  greatly  helpful  to  the  work  of  the  missionary  Scripture-readei'  and  colporteur. 

152.  So  long  as  congregations  supply  sufficient  childi-en  to  make  even  a tolei-able  school  and  perhaps  longer, 
i\s — the  limit  fixed  is  an  average  of  fifteen — the  mixed  system  of  the  present  clay  meets  the  first  of  these  wants 
completely.  The  other  two  cannot  possibly  be  met  by  the  Government  of  a mixed  coimtry,  It  can  scarcelv 
undertake  to  maintain  separate  schools,  wliich  no  teacher  can  keep  reasonably  efficient  for  half-dozens  of 
children ; still  less,  of  course,  can  it  subsidize  a system  of  proselytLsm. 

153.  These  schools  seem  to  me  to  prove  that  there  is  an  extremely  strong  tendency  to  denominational 
action,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  likely  to  survive  all  conceivable  legislation,  even  under  a system  giving 
grants  to  all  sects  alike,  and  leaving  them  at  liberty  to  proselytize  at  all  times  of  the  day.  Even  then  the 
State  would  be  compelled,  both  on  financial  and  on  educational  grounds,  to  refuse  to  sustain  separate  schools 
for  half  a dozen  children.  Tlie  zeal  of  the  religious  bodies  would  probably  supply  these  deficiencies,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  what  work  of  that  kiud  it  is  not  adequate  to  overtake. 

154.  Beyond  these  plain  inferences,  the  Connaught  Sciiptuml  and  Industrial  schools  seem  to  me  to  throw 
very  little  light  on  the  question.  It  is,  of  course,  unimpoidant,  except  so  far  as  the  Presbyterians  themselves 
are  concerned,  that  they  may  induce  some  of  their  rivals  to  smile  at  what  may  be  thought  the  inconsistency 
between  their  zealous  support  of  the  National  system  of  mixed  education  as  a whole,  and  then-  sepai'atist  action 
in  Connaught. 

155.  I regret  extremely  that  the  data  on  which  my  estimate  of  what  I may  call  the  Roman  Catholic  deno- 
minational schools  i-ests  are  so  limited.  In  the  district  assigned  me  tliere  were  thirteen  of  this  description. 
One  of  the  National  schools — ^the  Ballina  National  (female) — ^is  taught  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  I have 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  secular  and  the  religious  instruction  are  separated  according  to  the  rules  and 
principles  of  the  Board.  But  the  teachers  wear  the  habits  of  their  onler ; a room  of  the  building,  reached 
by  the  same  staircase  as  the  free  National  school,  is  used  as  the  “benefit  school,”  in  which  the  children  pay 
fees  suitable  to  the  middle  classes ; in  that  room  Roman  Catholic  emblems  are  freely  exhibited ; the  Sistens 
of  the  same  convent  teach  both  schools,  and  pass  constantly  from  the  one  to  the  other ; and  the  National 
school  appeal's  to  me  to  differ  from  the  convent  school  in  Clifden,  almost  solely  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is 
inspected  and  subsidized  by  the  State. 

156.  On  myaiTival  in  my  district,  my  fii-st  official  act  was  to  apply  to  the  parish  priest,  the  Venerable  Martin 
Browne,  Roman  Catholic  Archdeacon  of  Tuam,  for  admission  to  the  National  schools  of  which  he  is  pati'on, 
and  to  the  convent  school  at  Castlebar.  With  respect  to  the  latter  I obtained  no  definite  answer.  On  present- 
ing myself  at  the  convent,  I was  infoi-med  by  the  Sister  who  received  me  that  the  Archdeacon  had  told  them 
tliat  he  would  not  take  the  responsibility  of  authorizing  my  admission  without  the  express  leave  of  the 
Archbishop.  She  said,  accordingly,  that  I could  not  otherwise  see  the  school,  and  volunteered  an  opinion 
that  I should  be  met  by  the  same  answer  at  ail  the  convent  and  monasteiy  schools  in  tlie  diocese.  I wrote 
accordingly  as  follows  : — 

“ Offices  of  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education, 

“ 46,  Sackville-street,  Upper,  Dublin, 

“ Castlebar,  July  2,  1S6S. 

“ My  Lokd,— In  prosecuting  the  inquiry  to  which  the  documents  I enclose  for  your  Information  refer,  I am  anxious  to 
see  schools  of  all  descriptions — National  or  non-National — actually  supplying  the  educational  wants  of  the  people  of 
counties  Mayo  and  Galway,  as  well  as  to  obtain  authentic  information  of  ever)'  kind  and  from  aE  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. On  requesting  permission  to-day,  at  the  convent  here,  to  visit  the  nuns’  school,  I was  informed  that  the  authori- 
ties do  not  consider  themsplves  justified  in  admitting  me  to  see  the  school,  and  examine  the  scholars  in  secular  knowledge, 
without  e.xpress  authority  from  your  Grace.  I beg  accordingly  to  soEeit  the  favour  of  such  authorization  with  respect  to 
this  and  similar  schools. 

“ I expect  to  be  in  Tuam  officially  about  the  end  of  August. 

“ I have  the  honour  to  be  your  Grace's  obedient  servant, 

“ The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Jl'IIale,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam.”  “ Wiixiaji  Jack. 

157.  I received  no  answer  to  this  letter.  I was  extremely  anxious  that  no  omission  of  mine  should  limit  my 
inquiry,  or  prevent  any  section  of  the  community  from  access,  through  me,  to  the  Royal  Commission.  Accordingly 
I presented  myselfnext  at  the  monastery  at  Errew,  where  the  school  was  in  vacation,  the  Brother  teaching  it  being 
ill.  The  school-room  is  a large  building,  well  provided  with  desks,  maps,  and  school  requisites,  and  tlie  usual 
Catholic  emblems.  At  the  monastery,  Bunaciuny,  Achill,  the  a\ithorities  had  no  difficulty  in  admitting  me 
and  giving  me  every  information ; but  the  time  of  visit  was  perhaps  unfortimate,  and  there  were  only  seven 
scholars.  At  WestpoiH:,  the  Rev.  Father  Rouayne,  tlie  Roman  Catholic  administrator  of  the  parish,  stated 
that  he  should  have  felt  himself  unable  to  admit  me  to  the  convent  school  -without  His  Grace’s  express  per- 
mission ; but  the  Sisters  were  at  tlie  time  in  retreat.  He  did  not  tliink  that  there  would  be  tlie  same  difficulty 
about  that  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers.  In  these  circumstances  I thought  it  right  to  infonn  liim  of  my 
application  to  the  Archbishop  and  its  want  of  result,  and  asked  him,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  resident  authority, 
to  bo  so  good  as  to  let  me  know,  after  conference  witli  the  authorities  of  the  Christian  Brothera’  school,  the 
view  taken  by  those  who  might  consider  themselves  entitled  to  accept  or  refuse  my-visit  there.  I added  that 
I should  not  myself  again  apply  to  the  Archbishop.  I received  the  following  note  before  leaving  the  locality : — 

“ The  Presbytery,  Westport,  August  18,  1868. 

“ The  Rev.  J.  Ronaync,  Catholic  Administrator  of  Westport,  presents  his  compliments  to  Professor  Jack,  and  begs  to 
inform  him  that  the  Superior  of  the  Christian  Brothers  does  not  think  it  advisable  to  admit  him  to  inspect  the  schools 
■without  the  leave  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.” 

158.  At  Clifden,  where  I went  next,  I called  on  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  M'Manus,  p.p.,  and  Vicar  Forane,  and 
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I thought  it  necessai-y  after  this  to  tell  him  also  tlie  position  in  which  my  unanswci-ed  application  to  the  Arcli- 
bishop  left  matters.  Eather  M'Manus  told  me  that  he  liad  received  no  instructions  with  respect  to  my  admission 
into  his  schools— that  he  thought  I was  acting  fairly  by  the  Roman  Catholic  community,  in  treating  the  Ai'ch- 
bishop’s  silence  as  no  decision,  and  that  he  would  willingly  give  me  eveiy  facility  to  examine  and  inspect  the 
schools  and  the  scholars  in  secular-  knowledge.  The  convent  was  in  retreat,  but  he  and  tlie  Rev.  Mother  were 
so  obliging  as  to  release  the  Sisters  in  charge  of  the  different  depai-tments,  and  to  re-assemble  the  scholars  for 
my  inspection.  I accordingly  saw  tire  Convent  school  at  Clifdeu,  with  the  Orphanage  attached  to  it,  and  the 
Monastery  school  at  Ardbear-,  a mile  out  of  the  town.  Before  leaving  Clifden,  I wrote  to  the  Rev.  Father 
M‘Gee,  Roman  Catholic  Administrator  of  Tuam,  to  inform  him  that  I should  reach  Tuam  by  September  7, 
and  officially  to  request  the  permission  of  the  authorities  of  the  two  convent  schools,  and  the  Christian  Brothers 
. .1. . -1  m. — i,  or>u  ep.lmlars  in  scculai'  knowledge.  I received  the 


school  in  Tuam,  to  inspect  these  institutions,  and  examine  the  scholai-s  i 
foUmving  answer 

Sib— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3rd,  and  having  reference  to  your  intended  v 


“ Tlie  Pi-eshytcvy,  Tuam,  Sept.  6,  1868. 

■ ■ ' the  Catliolic  schools  here,  I beg 


to  say  that  as  a stranger  and  a visitor  you  shall  have  access  to  them,  and  that  the  teachers  in  their  respective  departments. 
...!u  -11  rvT,  tl.o  enl^ i Bf t nf  vnnr  inmiirv.  These  schools,  howcvcr,  huve 
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159.  I had  a short  personal  interview  with  Father  M‘Gee,  who  stated  that  he  had  shown  my  application  to  the 

Archbishop  and  was  acting  on  his  insti-uctions.  I informed  him  that  the  examination  of  the  scholara  was  oi 
the  essence  of  the  inquiry  I had  been  deputed  to  conduct,  and  that  I did  not  propose  to  avml  inyseK  of  the  per- 
mission  to  visit  the  schools  under  these  limitations.  He  pi-omised,  of  his  ovni  accord,  to  mfoim  Dr.  M Hale 
that  that  was  tlie  view  wHch  I took  of  the  case,  and  told  me  that  heshould  Ictmekiiow  if  it  induced  him  to 
alter  his  course.  I heard  nothing  farther  of  the  matter.  _ „ ^ 

160.  I confess  that  I could  not  help  contrasting  this  action  vvith  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  the  Uinstian 
Brotheis’  school  in  Westport,  to  wliich  I was  refused  admission,  simply  as  an  officer  of  the  State. 

“ Male  and  Female  Free  School,  established  iu  1819,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver  Kelly,  under  whose  zealous  patronage, 
and  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Catliolic  clergy  and  parislnoners  it  has  bwn  supported,  and  ffirough  whose 
unabated  efforts,  liberally  aided  by  the  Government  of  our  most  gracious  and  benevolent  King  George  IV.,  this  school 
has  been  built.”  i r • i /•  i 

161  I reoretted  it  the  more  because  in  his  pastoral  letter  to  the  V ery  Rev.  and  Rev,  the  clergy  and  faitoful  ot 
the  diocese  of  Tuam  on  Febi-uai-y  6,  18C1  (the  pastoral  from  which  the  most  decided  action  in  oppo.sition  to 
the  National  system  dates,  and  in  which  he  prohibits  the  training  at  the  central  model  school  m Dublin,  of 
any  Roman  Catbolic  teacher  from  his  diocese,  without  his  own  written  authority),  the  Arclibishop  says— 

“ For  highly  qualified  teachers  to  conduct  clementaiy  schools,  the  young  rneii  already  educated  iu  your  National  or  other 
schools,  and  particularly  the  young  men  educated  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  luam,  can  furnish  a suflicient  number,  and 
as  for  female  teachers,  they  can  be  supplied  in  abundance  from  among  the  young  women  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  six 
convents  of  this  diocese,  entirely  unconnected  with  the  National  Board,  and  free  from  the  taint  of  its  dangerous  tcaclim^. 

162.  I venture  to  think  that  such  a statement,  beai-ing  on  the  supply  of  teachersm  aremote,  poor,  but  populous 

part  of  Ireland,  might  have  been  in-operly  submitted  to  the  verification  of  an  officer,  bound  by  the  commission 
he  had  the  honom-  to  hold,  to  report  his  opinion  of  the  facts,  apart  altogether  from  then-  bearing  u^u  tlie 
questions  in  dispute  between  the  Archbishop  and  the  National  Board.  I have  to  add  that  in  the  convent  school 
in  Clifden— the  only  one  of  the  sLx  which  I saw— I found  one  girl  in  tr^uing  as  a teacher,  who,  I thought 
would  be  likely  to  succeed  well — that  in  the  convent  school  at  Ballina  (in  a neighbouniig  diocese,  under  the 
National  Board,  and  tainted  presumably  by  its  dangerous  teaching),  there  were  seven  momtresses  receiving 
salary,  and  acting  as  pupil-teachei-s.  In  both  it  appeared  to  me  tliat  the  discipline  and  morale  -^ere  good, 
and  were  likely  to  act  beneficially  on  the  girls  trained  there ; but  I thought  that  in  of  them_  there 

was  a want  of  that  precision  and  definiteness  in  teaching,  and  of  that  accui-acy  m work,  which  are  conspicuous 
in  the  best  schools  under  trained  mistresses,  and  which  are  the  natural  effects  of  deliberate  professional  pre- 
paration. Neither  of  the  monastery  schools  I s?.w  were  in  the  least  adapted  to  fulfil  the  functions-  of  toacher- 
training  establishments:  and  as  fan-  as  my  imperfect  data  allow  me  to  form  an  opinion,  I should  say  that  the  present 
Roman  Catholic  denominational  schools  of  such  a distiiot  are  probably  inadequate  to  discharge  such  functions, 
although  perhaps  rather  less  so  when  they  are  under  regular  state  inspection.  I am  unable,  of  course,  to  offei 
any  estimate  of  the  number  of  teachers,  male  and  female,  that  they  might  be  expected  to  prepare.  The 
number  of  children  attending  these  schools  is  stated  in  § 7,  and  is  made  up  of  those  I found  present  where 
I was  admitted,  and  those  found  present  on  the  day  of  visit  by  the  Constabulaiy  in  other  cases,  and  trom  state- 
ments made  by  the  authorities  Avith  respect  to  one  school  which  was  in  vacation  at  both  times. 

163.  I ought  perhaps  to  add,  that  I presented  myself  also  at  the  monastenes  of  Curryfiu  and  Brooklodge,  m 

the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam,  after  the.  receipt  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Gee’s  letter,  aud  that  the  authorities  there 
held  that  they  were  bound  to  act  on  the  precedent  which  it  set.  . , . , i x -i  i 

164.  There  is  a single  exceptional  gi-oup  of  National  schools,  of  which  I think  it  best  to  record  my  detailed 

impressions  separately  in  this  place.  , . 

165.  There  were  altogether  eight  Workhouse  schools  (containing  ten  departments),  those,  namely— m 

Practically  permanent 

Children  present.  inmates. 


Castlebar, 

Ballina, 

Killala. 

Belmullet, 

Newport, 

Westport, 

Clifden, 

Tbam,  . 


174 


31  (2  teachers).  63 


31  (2  teachers).  67 
167 


No  Information. 
9 

No  information. 


166.  Includmg  all  in  tliB  district  assigned  me,  I tonnd  present  174  toys  and  167  ffris.  ITom 
centained  no  Pret.st.nt  children,  twe  eSntained  one  each ; the  other  t^  eontamedth^  5h£h  SS  iS 
The  proportion  ot  Protestants  is  no  donht  diminished  hy  the  Protestant 

May?  for,  I holioTO,  abont  ninety  oMidren.  There  too  159  ot  the  sohoiars,  out  ot  a total  ot  269,  or  obont 
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sixty  per  cent.,  -who  might  he  considered  constant  inmates  of  the  workhouse,  being  desei’ted,  or  orphans,  or 
children  of  helpless  permanent  inmates.  These  pupils  attended  of  course  eve^  day  when  they  were  in 
health.  The  remaining  40  per  cent,  were  more  or  less  iiTegular.  On  comparing  the  roll  with  the  average 
attendance  for  the  four  quai-ters  of  the  year,  ending  30th  June,  18G8,  I find  in  the  six  schools  which  sent  me 
avaDable  returns  ; — 

First  Quarter.  Second.  Third.  Fourth.  Average  for  year. 

Roll,  ....  298  279  279  314  292 

Average  attendance,  . 190  190  193  188  192 

167.  A child  is  as  usual  sti-uck  off  the  roll,  after  thirteen  weeks’ continuous  absence.  In  the  ordinary  National 
schools  outside,  from  which  I had  returns,  I should  have  had  445  childi-en  instead  of  292  on  the  average  roll  of  the 
four  quarters,  for  192  children  in  average  attendance.  Compare  again  this  table  of  the  scholars  who  have 
attended  as  under  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  : — 

Under  60  days.  30—100.  100— ISO.  150 — 200.  Over  200  days. 

Workhouse  Schools,  . 34  per  cent.  17  15  17  17 

Non-Pauper  Schools,  . 44  per  cent.  24  17  11  4 


It  appears  therefore  that  in  the  workhouse  schools  49  per  cent.,  or  one-half,  have  attended  more  than  100 
days,  while  in  the  non-pauper  schools  outside,  only  32  per  cent.,  or  one-third,  have  done  so. 

168.  In  addition  to  this  advantage  in  regulaiity,  everything  is  provided  in  the  workhouse.  The  chtoen  have 
(or  ought  to  have)  books,  copies,  slates,  whatever  they  requii-e,  and  as  soon  as  they  require  them.  The  school 
is  airy  and  well-ventiiated — in  one  or  two  cases  indeed,  so  much  so,  that  as  the  -windows  won  t shut  tightly, 
and  tliere  is  only  one  fire-place  for  an  immense  room,  tlie  children  must  be  nearly  frozen  in  winter.  The  full 
reoulation  of  tlieir  time  is  in  tlie  liands  of  the  vmrkhouse  authorities,  and  there  is,  tiierafore,  every  opportumty 
for  learning  lessons ; and  the  older  scholars  might  be  kept  quiet  an  d helped  on  by  giving  them  the  use  of  a small 
library  of  interesting  books.  To  set  against  these  advantages  there  are  only  two  drawbacks  ; the  one  lu  them- 
herited  sickly  constitutions  of  some  of  the  children ; the  other  in  the  want  of  home  feeling,  and  home  life.  Lut 
there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  that  although  nothing  in  the  workbojise  can  quite  replace  that,  m other  respects  it 
ini'^ht  veiy  readily  be  made  a tolerably  satisfactory  place  of  education.  The  one-roomed  cabin  of  uie  poor^n, 
who  is  liimself  frequently  ignorant  and  careless,  is  not  a good  place  for  borne  lessons,  and  his  child  has  no  library 
but  the  school-books,  of  which  he  sees  perhaps  enough  in  the  daytime.  I see  no  reason,  on  the  whole,  why 
the  education  in  the  workhouse  should  not  be  quite  equal,  at  the  least,  to  that  given  outside.  Ihere  cannot 
he  the  slightest  motive  for  making  it  an  imcomfortable  home  to  the  child  whom  ite  parents  mmfortunes  or 
vices  have  compelled  the  state  to  adopt.  It  is  a pleasure  to  say,  that  m tliree  of  the  ten  schools,  1 thought 
these  reasonable  expectations  fairly  realized.  In  one  of  them  the  sixteen  elder  boys  are  taught  trades  dunng 
the  afternoon.  There  is  a good  time  for  play,  and  the  children  go  to  bed  at  eight,  and  get  up  at  six  m summei^ 
■iiid  seven  in  winter  In  the  two  others  the  cliildi'en  are  not  sent  to  bed  till  nine,  and  don  t get  up  till  hall-past 
kx  or  half-past  seven.  The  regulations  of  Ihese  schools  imply  that  a considerable  amount  of  latitude  is  given 
to  the  pupUs,  and  no  doubt  they  involve  a great  deal  of  trouble  in  aupeivision  froni  the  teachers.  The  details 
of  daily  life  out  of  bed,  have  all  to  be  arranged,  and  it  must  be  a work  of  some  difficulty,  to  find  the  children 
occupation  enough  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  Scarcely  any  lessons  are  set  to  be  prepared  out  of  school  hom-s, 
and  there  appeai-s  to  be  nothing  anyivhere  like  a school-library.  I should  have  thought  that  no  cheaper  or 
more  effectual  way,  both  of  emplojdng  and  of  improving  the  elder  children  could  have  been  ibscovered. 

1 69  In  most  of  the  other  schools  1 found  that  it  was  the  regular  practice  to  lock  up  the  children  out  ot  the  way 
in  their  sleeping-reom  from  7 at  night  tdl  6,  7,  or  7. 30  in  the  morning.  The  usual  plan  is  tliat  an  old  pauper 
woman  sleeps  in  the  girls’  room  and  the  school-master’s  room  is  adjacent  to  the  doi-mitoiy  of  the  boys,  i camiot 
sav  tliat  I wonder  in  the  least  that  the  workhouse  authorities  should  have  frequent  trouble  with  children, 
espeeiallv  ^vith  boys,  so  treated.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  that  they  should  be  content  to_  spend  their  whole 
time  in  sleeping,  as  they  are,  no  doubt,  ordered  to  do  when  they  are  locked  up.  I was  told  m two  -workhouses 
that  under  the  predeeessora  of  the  present  teachei-s  they  gi-ew  riotous,  smashed  aud  desti-oyed  their  school 
requisites  and  ended  by  becoming  thoroughly  demoralized.  Any  evil  influence  which  might  mtroduee  itself 

amonsr  them  could  not  fail  under  tliese  conditions  to  spread  disturbance  throughout  the  school. 

170.  In  three  of  tlie  worst  workhouse  schools  ivliich  I visited,  I foimd,  that  in  the  firat  the  hoys  had  boots  in 

■winter  but  no  stockings,  the  girls,  on  some  mysterious  principle,  being  refused  both.  In  the  t-wo  others,  rieither 
bovs  nor  mrls  had  shoes  or  stockings  summer  or  winter.  In  a foui-th  school  the  girls  got  boots,  but  no  stockings, 
and  there  was  only  one  fire-place  in  a room  occupied  by  thii-ty-one  childi-en,  48  feet  long  by  30  vude,  where  the 
^v-mdows  were  so  festened  that  the  upper  part  was  constantly  falling  open,  so  as  to  provide  a plentiful  ventdation. 
I thoueht  it  an  illustration  of  tlie  spirit  in  which  these  adopted  cliiklren  of  the  State  are  occasionally  brought  up 
for  her  that  in  a workhouse  school  which  I visited  by  previous  arrangement  at  nine  o’clock,  and  where,  of  course, 
I mi^'ht  have  remained  for  a few  hours,  the  chUdren  were  presented  unbreakfasted,  aud  it  was  only  at  the  end 
of  my  examination,  and  because  of  the  difiiculty  yith  which  they  were  induced  to  leave  the  school-room  at  a walk 
that  I learned  the  fact.  In  the  same  school  it  did  not  surprise  me  to  learn  that  they  never  had  access^t^^ 
parents  in  the  house  except  at  dinner  time.  In  one  of  my  three  good  schools  on  the  other  hand  I was  told  that 
they  had  free  access  to  them,  at  appointed  times.  . , , , i • i i n 

171.  ‘Wherever  the  chDdi'en,  hi  fact,  Avere  treated  -without  consideration  by  hard  mechanical  rule,  vitli  tlie 

interests  of  the  workhouse  authorities  regai-ded  as  iiaiamount,  and  the  weU-beiug  of  the  children  as  a secondary 
consideration,  the  results  were  distinctly  inferior  to  those  in  average  schools  outside.  Wherever  the  opposite 
noliev  was  adopted  they  were  at  least  equal,  perhaps  on  the  whole,  superior.  There  are  no  Avoikhouse  schools 
on  the  averac'e  level,  and  I do  not  doubt  that  where  the  humanizing  principle  is  absent  they  are  pretty  certain 
to  become  by  a law  inevitable  under  the  concUtioiis  of  their  existence,  thoroughly  infenor.  _ 

172  There  is  a sort  of  conflict  of  government  in  them,  on  which  I do  not  think  it  advisable  to  express  an  opinion. 
If  the  ’inspectors  of  schools  report  unfavourably  of  the  teachei-s,  the  iuspectors  of  workhouses  appear  to  have  the 
nower  of  ffivin®-  or  refusiu"  effect  to  their  judgment.  In  tlie  ordinaiy  National  school,  tlic  patron  who  does 
not  pay  tL  mister  has  tlie  same  power,  but  the  National  Boai-d  if  they  siistain  their  Inspect  may  cut  off 
their  navmciit  and  the  case  is,  therefore,  practically  closed.  In  the  workhouse  school, -^e  National  Boarel 
inspecte;  but  it  pays  iiotliing  to  the  teacher  as  a rale ; it  has  only  the  power  to  give  o^^^vlthlmld  some  insignifi- 
cant premiums,  and  accordingly  its  officer  is  free  to  express  liis  opinion  and  the  officer  of  the  Government, 
through  whom  payment  comes,  has  the  power  to  endorse  or  to  reject  it.  It  is  e^y  to  see  the  disaiHantages  of 
an  arransrement  of  this  kind.  I was  told  by  a woikliouse  master  that  the  school  Inspector  • wanted  to  dismiss 
oiir  mistress  but  our  own  Inspector,  ivhen  he  came  doAvn,  said  he  did  not  agree  with  his  reiioi-t,  he  merely  dis- 
regarded it  ’and  she  remains  wliere  she  was.”  Tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the  school  Inspectors  influence  after 
that  would’ be  extremely  small ; and  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  he  is  likely  to  be  a more  competent  judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  a school  tlian  tlie  Inspector  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  I am  not  aware  what  reasons  may  be  adduced 
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in  defence  of  an  aiTaugement  tvMch  is  likely  to  result  in  wliat  is  undeskable  in  any  countiy,  and  more  so 
in  Ireland  than  usual,  a public  difference  between  two  officers  of  the  same  Government. 

173.  The  workhouse  teacher  is  better  paid  than  his  neighbour  outside,  the  salary  generally  amounting  to  almost 
as  much,  indejoendent  of  board  and  lodging,  and  there  is  tire  temptation  of  a pension.  On  the  other  hand  his 
life  is  more  monotonous,  and  he  has  longer  hours  of  labour.  It  does  not  appear  tJiat  the  situation  is 
either  eagerly  sought  after,  or  very  greatly  valued.  The  work  to  be  done,  is,  perhaps,  more  difficult 
than  elsewhere — ^thei-estoaiut  is  much  greater — and  the  schoolmaster  requires  not  merely  to  be  a man  of  skill 
in  his  profession,  but  of  considerable  good  sense  and  patience,  kindly  and  firm.  I doubt  whether  the  difference 
in  the  money  value  of  tire  salaries,  is  sufficient  to  tempt  a high  class  of  teachers  to  give  up  their  comparative 
freedom  outside,  and  I believe  tliat  it  would  be  sormd  policy  so  to  arrange  as  to  nrake  it  probable  that  such 
teachers  might  be  attracted. 

174.  For  the  rest,  the  average  work  done  iir  tire  elemeirtaiy  subjects  in  the  ordinary  National  schools  and  in  the 
workhouse  schools,  is  very  much  on  a par.  In  both,  the  propoiiiou  of  actual  to  possible  passes  is  just  fifty-one 
per  cent.  On  the  other  hand  the  workhouse  children  are  generally  older  than  those  in  the  outside  schools  who 
read  the  same  books,  and  a visitor  can  seldom  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  comparative  want  of  alacrity,  with  the 
slowness  in  answering  or  understanding  questions,  with  the  depressed  look,  and  the  low  physical  tone  which 
appear  in  most  of  them.  The  amount  of  disease  in  some  of  the  scliools  is  excessive ; many  of  the  cliildren 
having,  no  doubt,  inherited  feeble  or  depraved  constitutions.  It  is  doubtful  enough,  whether  the  aggi-egatiou 
of  workhouse  children  together  in  a place  whose  whole  atmosphere  is  that  of  hopSess  pauperism,  can  produce 
satisfactory  moral  effects.  Its  educational  i-esults,  in  spite  of  all  tho  advantages  which  books,  apparatus,  and 
tegular  attendance  give,  are,  on  the  whole,  inferior  to  those  obtained  in  the  outside  National  schools. 


Chapter  III. — National  Schools. 


175.  Ihavealreaxlygiventliegeneralresultsofmy  inspection  of  tlie  115  National  schools  wliich  I examined,  and 
I shall  not  attempt  to  add  details  like  those  which  I h.ave  thought  it  right  to  supply  witli  respect  to  the  less 
familiarly  known  iion-National  schools.  I have  stated  my  conclusions  elsewhere  (§§  12-20)  as  to  their  relative 
importance  as  iustnxments  of  education,  and  as  to  tlreii'  compai-ative  efficiency.  The  points  to  which  I prefer 
to  solicit  your  attention  are  those  which  be.ar  on  the  giiovances  of  which  the  National  teachers  complain,  the 
actual  hindrances  to  the  success  of  them  schools,  and  the  Suggestions  which  my  experience  of  West  Connaught 
induces  me  to  offer  towards  them  removal.  I submit  them  to  the  Commissionera  with  the  less  reser-ve, 
as  it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  consider  the  cmcumstances  of  Ireland  as  a whole,  and  I think  it  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  some  conclusions,  which  I believe  wavi-anted  by  the  facts  before  me,  may  be  much  modified  or 
altogether  over-thrown,  by  a comparison  with  the  facts  collected  from  other  districts. 

176.  The  i-esults  I have  tabulated  in  Chapter  I.  have  sho-wrr,  what  suiqniseil  me  very  considerably,  that  as 
places  of  secular  instruction  the  National  schools  in  West  Connaught  cannot  be  coirfidently  sard  to  be  better- 
than  their  neighbours.  The  Mission  and  Church  schools  obtain  a rather  larger  proportion  of  possible  passes, 
and  as  they  show  us  fewer  examples  of  the  good  school,  and  more  of  the  unsatisfactory  or  insignificant,  it  is  a 
necessary  conseqitence  that  the  middling  schools,  the  most  mtmeroits  class  in  both  instances,  .shoitld  be  a little 
better,  subject  to  the  reserves  made  in  §§  14  and  18,  than  the  same  class  under  the  Board.  It  is  not  very 
difficult  to  find  the  explanation  of  this  state  of  ma-tters  in  the  pecuniary  circumstfuices  of  the  National  teacher. 

177.  I tabulated  my  inquiries  for  all  my  106  Connaught  National  schools,  excluding  those  irt  workhouses. 

178.  The  following  table  shows  the  residt,  and  I think  it  is  sufficiently  startling : — 


Incoiie  of  106  Nation-.il  Schoois,  West  CoN-N-ArenT. 

Frgin  Government— (a)  For  principal  teachers,  £2,335  I From  local  contributions  and  endowments,  . £210 

(5)  For  assistants,  monitors,  workmjstresses,&c.,  504  | From  fees 208 

Or,  lea-ving  out  shillings  and  pence — 

Average  Incoiie  for  106  National  Schools,  West  Connaught. 

From  Government — For  Principal  teachers, . .£22  I From  local  sources, £2 

„ For  Assistance,  . . . 5 | From  fees, 2 


179.  In  addition,  irineteen  have  houses,  and  one  or  two  more  Irave  single  rooms  attached  to  or  partitioned  off 
from  the  school-room,  provided  by  the  pati-ons,  so  that  one  in  five  may  be  said  to  have  houses  rent  free.  The  aver- 
age payment  of  the  principal  National  teacher  in  ohai-ge  of  a school,  from  all  sources,  in  all  the  National  schools 
in  my  district  which  I visited  (106  out  of  134)  is  £26,  or  10a  a week ; and  four  out  of  five  of  them  have  to  pay 
house  rent  out  of  this.  Statements  of  average  income,  however,  give  a very  unfair  impression,  when  that  income 
approaches  so  near  stai-vation.  I have  sepai-ated  the  thiity-two  wealthy  schools,  where  the  principal  teacher 
gets  more  than  £30  a year — the  teacher’s  average  income  in  them  being  £38  5s.,  or  14s.  9rf.  per  week,  and  one 
in  three  having  houses  provided  in  addition — from  the  seventy-four  which  remain.  In  these — and  they  are 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole — begets  only  £20  15s.,  or  8s.  per  week,  and  sixty-six  of  the  seventy -four  have 
house  rent  to  pay ; or  one  in  ten  only  has  any  advantage  beyond  this  weekly  sum  of  8s.  from  his  profession. 

180.  This  is  tlie  central  fact  of  the  National  -teacher’s  daily  life.  If  he  is  a man-led  man,  and  can  gather  enough 
together,  he  tries  to  add  an  acre  or  two  of  farm  to  his  and  his  family’s  occupation.  In  the  great  majoiity  of 
cases  he  is  quite  unable,  even  if  he  -wei-e  competent  to  do  anything  of  tlie  kind.  The  price  of  li-ving  is  not  lower 
in  West  Connaught  than  might  be  expected  in  a country  which  sends  all  the  produce  it  can  spare  from  home 
consumption,  to  the  readily  accessible  markets  of  Dublin,  Lancashire,  and  London.  No  system  of  training,  inspec- 
tions, and  examinations,  no  temptations  in  pi-emiums  for  oi-der  and  cleanliness,  no  good  service  salaries,  and 
retiring  gi-atuities,  calculated  of  coui-se  in  due  proportion  to  the  ordinary  incomes,  no  apparatus  of  fines,  i-epri- 
nmnds,  and  depressions,  in  the  world  can  keep  things  right  under  such  cu-cumstances.  It  is  not  suipi-iaing  to 
discover  -that  nothing  of  the  kind  does  so. 

181.  I said  that  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  have  8s. a -week,  out  of  which  nine  of  every  ten  have  to  pay  house  rent. 
In  addition  to  this,  a very  considerable  number  {one  in  three  in  the  Ballina  luspectoi-al  District,  which  was  the 
worst  I saw  in  this  respect)  have  to  pay  rent  for  their’  schoolrooms.  Some  of  them  pay  none,  because  they  or  their 
friends  have  actually  built  and  own  the  school-rooms  themselves — a father  settirrg  up  his  daughter  irr  National 
education,  as  others  set  her  up  in  a shop.  Many  more  have  to  keep  up  the  school-house,  and  although  the 
Irrspectors  are  “ contented  wi’  little  and  canty  -wi’  mair,”  to  a degree  which  astonishes  one  accustomed  to  British 
schools,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  a thatched  cabin,  most  probably  badly  constr-ucted  from  the. first,  for 
leas  than  £1  a year.  They  are  bound,  besides,  to  see — ^where  nobody  else  takes  the  trouble  to  do  so,  which  is  the 
general  case — that  the  school  furniture  is  kept  decently  serviceable,  or  at  all  events  capable  of  doing  some  ser-vice ; 
they  must  take  care  that  there  is  a proper  supply  of  slates,  books,  copies,  and  maps ; and  if  thei’e  is  not,  they 
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must  find  some  -way  of  putting  matters  right.  The  local  patron  is  not  obliged  to  touch  these  things  with  his  little 
finger.  In  77  cases  out  of  106  not  a halfpenny  is  i-aised  locally,  (except  in  fees)  towaixls  the  support  of  the 
school.  Tu  some  of  these  (not  in  the  majority)  the  pati-on  keeps  the  school  in  i-epaii’.  He  scarcely  ever  con- 
tributes to  the  supply  of  school  requisites.  If  now  maps  are  insisted  on,  tire  teacher  must  provide  them ; if  a 
school  clock  is  wanted,  he  raises  10s.,  by  a forced  rate,  if  he  can,  and  the  Government  sends  bim  down  an 
American  apparatus,  no  doubt  worth  much  more,  but  which  a little  experience  of  the  damp,  the  carelessness,  and 
the  absence  of  skilled  clockmakers  in  the  far  We.st,  very  soon  brings  to  a stand  still.  In  three  out  of  four  of  the 
schools  I visited,  these  useful  inventions  will  in  all  likelUioodnever  go  again.  An  experienced  Inspectoi',  indeed, 
is  no  more  exacting  in  such  mattois  tlian  he  can  help ; it  is  only  when,  once  every  two  years  (and  changes  are 
so  frequent  that  all  the  five  Inspectors  I saw  had  taken  charge  of  the  districts  in  which  I found  them  within 
two  yeai-s)  an  officer  is  sent  to  a new  district,  or  a young  and  zealous  man  is  first  appointed,  that  danger 


182.  Let  me  not  bo  supposed,  however,  to  imply  thatthe  teacher  must  actually  provide  books,  slates,  copies,  and  i 
maps,  at  shop  prices,  and  hand  them  over  to  the  scholars  for  nothing.  Shops  are  rare,  and  pence  are  fow.  On 
the  other  hand,  school  requisites  are  necessary,  if  there  is  to  be  schooling.  The  Board  has  thus  been  compelled  to 
become  a distributor  of  these  things  on  a great  scale,  at  a reduced  rate,  just  as  it  sells  the  American  clocks  cheap, 
but  ^vith  better  results.  The  teacher  buys  them  at  about  a third  of  the  shop  prices.  The  Board  used,  once  every 
three  yeai-s,  to  supply  obvious  deficiencies,  occasioned  by  natural  tear  and  wear,  in  maps,  tablet  rails,  and  a few 
things  of  that  sort.  This  grunt  was  called  free  stock,  and  ceased  a short  time  since.  They  stOl  give  a grant  of  the  I 
kind  to  a school  which  is  just  starting  on  its  career  under  their  auspices.  The  teacher  now  buys  the  maps,  <tc,  re- 
quired for  renewals  (fewer  of  them  of  course),  at  about  a third  of  the  shop  price,  and  they  immediately  become  the 
property  of  the  patron.  This  is  an  arrangement,  the  propriety  of  which  it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to 
explain  to  him,  brrt  which  is  intimately  connected  with  his  whole  relations  to  his  patron  and  to  the  Board. 
He  buys  the  books,  slates,  and  copies,  atthesarnereducedrate,  paying  the  money  beforehand.  He  is  permitted, 
however,  to  ro-sell  them  to  the  children  at  the  price  which  they  cost  Irim.  It  was  found  that  he  lost  a gr-eat  deal 
of  the  money  he  Irad  advanced  in  bad  debts  or  in  unbought  books.  A child  who  was  too  poor  to  buy  one,  often 
appealed  too  strongly  to  the  master’s  feelings,  to  be  left  alone  in  his  class  without  it.  A book  once  given  and  not  ( 
paid  for,  was  as  good  as  lost,  The  Board  accordinglynow  allows  the  master  25s.  worih  of  books  for  20s.,  if  his  pre-  s 
paid  order  amounts  to  as  much.  This  commission  appears  to  have  been  calculated  fairiy,  and  where  it  is  obtained, 
the  teacher  is  geneirally  satisfied.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of  a gross  income  of  £5  a quarter  it  is  not  easy  to  set 
aside  £1  in  a lump  sum,  and  not  comfor-table  to  have  to  wait  its  slow  return  in  halfpennies,  as  the  stock  gets 
used  up.  Many  of  the  teachers  say  that  they  count  the  money  as  good  as  lost  once  it  has  gone  away;  and 
where  the  order  is  not  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  commission,  as  is  the  case  most  frequently,  there  is  a ceirtain 
amount  of  loss  which  is  inevitable.  The  r-esults,  as  is  natrrral,  are  great  discontent  and  a grievous  dearth  of  books 
besides.  How  often  have  I had  it  explained  tome  thatthe  masterwas  waiting  for  next  quarrfcer’s  salary  to  enable 
him  to  send  off  Iris  or-der.  The  Inspector  would,  no  doubt,  hear  the  same  true  story  repeated  next  quarter  when 
he  came.  The  teacher  coaxes  the  children  to  contribute  the  price  of  the  books  which  ar-e  immediately  wanted 
before  he  sends  off  to  Dublin,  brrt  it  is  six  weeks  before  they  come ; the  date  of  their  arrival  is  extremely 
uncertain,  and  as  a rnrle  the  parents  prefer  to  see  their  book  before  they  part  with  the  money  for  it.  TTik  next 
shift  is  to  wart  as  long  as  his  school  necessities,  his  conscience  and  his  Inspector  will  allow  him,  till  there  is  a 
whole  crowd  of  children  urgently  requiring  books,  so  that  a large  proportion  of  tire  money  he  has  laid  orrt  may  I 
be  recouped  to  Mm  at  once,  when  the  parcel  arrives.  It  may,  no  dorrbt,  be  found  difficult  to  rssrre  a great  >’ 
number*  of  small  orders,  to  all  parts  of  the  country  with  perfect  regularity,  and  the  smaller  and  more  numerxirrs 
they  ai-e  the  greater  is  the  per-centage  in  office  time  and  trouble  wMch  the  Board  pays  on  them.  Probably  the 
restriction  of  the  commission  to  orders  above  £1  is  meant  to  diminish  this  corrsideiuble  tax.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  there  is  at  present  excessive  delay  in  the  issue  of  these  orders ; and,  in  many  cases,  I have  been 
told  that  schools  have  had  to  wait  for  three  or  four  months  after  their  money  had  been  duly  forwarded.  Of 
course,  such  a result  is  the  more  damaging  where  the  master  has  kept  back  his  remittance  to  the  last  possible 
moment,  in  the  hope  that  the  books  may  be  bought  up  at  once.  A school,  kept  in  the  lowest  permissible  state 
of  efficiency  for  a quarter  before  the  money  goes  away,  and  held  there  for  another  quar-ter  befor'e  its  eqrrivalent  i 
in  books  comes  back,  has  wasted  more  of  the  public  money  contributed  to  its  support  than  the  entire  amount  c 
of  the  order  for  “ sale  stock.”  The  system  of  cheap  books  is  probably,  now  at  least,  a necessity.  like  many  ® 
other  things  in  Ireland,  if  it  was  not  to  be  continued,  it  should  never  have  been  begun.  The  people,  who  get 
books  for  notMug,  from  denominational  schools,  who  never  have  much  spare  money  at  the  best  of  times,  and 
who  aro  not  particulaiiy  inclirred  to  spend  what  they  have  on  such  luxuries,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  unwilling 
to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  they  ar*e  now  induced  with  gr-eat  difficulty  to  give.  A bookliss  school  rapidly 
sinks,  of  necessity,  to  the  level  of  a hedge  school.  It  worrld  be  difficrrlt  to  find  a better  agent  for  the  distribution 
of  cheap  books  tlian  the  schoolmaster.  Surely  it  is  not  impossible  to  discover  some  way  in  wMch  these  neces- 
sities of  the  situation  may  be  met,  without  fining  him  for  the  tr’ouble  he  must  be  compelled  to  take,  or  asking 
him  to  elect  between  staiwiiig  his  school,  and  starving  his  family.  I think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  limita- 
tion of  the  commission  to  orders  above  £1  is  indefensible,  as  an  arr-angement  for  schools  where  two-thir-ds  of  the 
teachers  haVe  a total  income  of  £5  a quarter ; and  if  the  limitation  be  necessary  to  the  proper  issue  of  the  sale 
stock  from  the  Dubliir  office,  as  it  may  be,  tlie  necessity  poiuts  to  some  quite  different  system. 

183.  These  are  the  dr-awteeks  on  the  teacher’s  gross  income  wMch  is  Ss.  a week  in  two  cases  out  of  three,  and  T 
tliey  leave  Irim  little  hope  of  saving  money  in  Ms  youtlr  agairrst  the  time  when  he  is  wonr  out  by  age  or  infirmity. 

A man  who  marries  orr  it,  must  be  steeped  to  tbe  lips  M hopeless  poverty  all  his  life,  unless  Ms  fortune  lifts  him 
to  one  of  the  few  better  paid  situations,  and  keeps  him  there.  In  the  course  of  my  first  week  in  Mayo  I was 
told  by  an  extremely  intelligent  young  teacher  that  out  of  thirtj/  National  schoolmaster-s  he  corrld  reckon  up  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  whose  circumstances  he  believed  he  knew,  there  wei'e  twsrdy  so  in  debt  as  to  be  in  serious 
difficulties,  and  that  ten  of  the  twenty  were  over  head  and  ears,  hopelessly  involved.  I used  this  statement 
contirrually  as  a way  of  gauging  the  meaning  of  vague  complaints,  and  of  bringing  people  to  details  iirstead 
of  general  observations.  I foimd  no  teaeber  or  parish  priest  rvho  thought  it  exagger-ated.  I was  told 
almost  urriversally  that  it  r-ejn-eseuted  as  fairly  as  such  a general  statement  could,  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  that  par-t  of  the  country.  A teacher  in  iJro  neighbourhood  ofWestpor-t  says,  “They  are  often  unable 
to  come  into  town  for  want  of  a decent  srrit  of  clothes” — “mth  an  old  hat  and  holes  in  his  coat,  the  poor 
fellow  sliiiks  about  thrxmgh  side  streets  and  by-ways,  tboroughly  ashamed  of  himself.  He  is  not  helped, 
by  them,  to  maintain  Iris  own  respect  or  that  of  his  pupils  and  their  parents.  When  he  comes  into  town 
with  Ms  quarter’s  salary,  it  is  mostly  to  pay  over  due  debts,  and  when  he  goes  home  again,  there  is  not  a fea- 
ther left  hr  him.” 

184.  Another  teacher  in  the  same  neighbourhood  has  been  tliir-ty-five  yestrs  under  the  Board.  He  has 
br-ought  up  two  sons  as  teachers,  one  of  whom  emigrated  about  six  montlis  befoi-e  my  visit,  another  left 
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while  I was  there.  They  were  both  likely  lads,  and  good  teachers,  both  classed,  the  one  twenty-thi’ee,  the 
other  twenty-four  years  of  age,  the  one  three  years  and  the  other  eight  years  in  the  sei-vice.  He  says  that  they 
both  told  him  before  they  left,  that  one  of  theii-  main  reasons  was,  tliat  teaching  was  a profession  Avithout 
a prospect.  The  father  enumerated  four  teachers  whom  he  had  known,  who  had  been  compelled  to  retire  and 
And  liave  been  -wlio  found  their  way  to  the  workhouse.  One  of  them  died  there.  The  second  got  a “ retiring  gi-atuity"  of  £40, 
ia'workhousc  ^ shUling  left,  a year'  and  a half  after,  as,  in  fact,  “ half  tlie  gratuity  was  generally  gone  before  it 

was  given.”  A thh-d  got  a “rething  gi-atuity”  of  £12,  he  believes,  and  died  in  the  workhouse.  A fourth, 
after  about  thirty  years’  service  under  the  Board,  got  fi-om  £50  to  £60.  He  was  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
The  money  lasted  him  for  about  two  j'eai-s,  since  which  time  he  has  been  in  beggary.  It  is  understood  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  has  given  him  a few  pounds  from  time  to  time,  but  he  lost  his  sight  and  he 
lias  nothing  now  but  what  he  can  beg  in  the  sti-eets  to  keep  himself  and  his  wife.  These  liistories,  enacted 
I'.ffcct  onyoun;;  ijefore  their  eyes,  had  a gi-eat  influence  on  his  sons,  and,  of  course,  such  things  work  in  the  same  way  on  all  men 
who  are  young  and  unfettered.  Sometime  ago,  in  fact,  the  Board  was  compelled  to  recognise  that  the  income 
of  the  National  teacher  is  so  low  that  something  must  be  done  for  him  when  he  is  past  work,  and  the  system 
of  retu'ing  gratuities  was  instituted  in  consequence. 

(iis.vri'iTv  (,^.50  which  occun-ed  when  X was  in  the  neighbourhood,  will  fairly  illustrate  the  way  in  which  this 

system  works,  and  the  amount  of  money  by  tlie  prospect  of  which,  at  the  end  of  a long'life  of  labour,  the  National 
teacher’s  salary  is  “ virtually  i-aised.”  The  Commissioners  ai-e  authorized  to  grant  gratuities  to  teachers  disabled 
by  age  and  infirmity.  They  refused  it  in  one  case  to  a mistress  foi-ty  yeai-a  of  age,  who  had  been  twenty-two 
years  under  them,  and  who  was  thrown  out  of  their  seiwice  by  ill-health,  on  the  ground  of  her  youth.  The 
rules  regulating  these  gratuities  are  private,  although  it  is  now  understood  to  be  the  practice  to  gmnt  one 
month’s  salary  in  a lump  sum  for  every  year  .spent  in  the  sermce. 

assisfaint  teacher  m Castlebar  National  school — an  old  man  in his'.seventy-sixtli 
u- } gtaii  eu.  He  commenced  teaching  in  1812,  and  was  ajipointed  master  of  Castlebar  school  in  1820.  His  school  was 

taken  into  conne.xion  with  the  Kildare-place  society  in  1823,  but  that  connexion  ceased  in  1826,  and  he  came 
under  the  Board  at  its  foimdation  in  1832.  He  was  summoned  for  training  in  1840,  but  the  school  having  been 
withdrarvn  from  connexion  with  tlie  Boaa-d  at  that  time,  he  was  unable  to  avail  himself  of  the  summons.  It  was 
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replaced  under  them  in  1842,  but  remained  so  for  only  a short  time,  otving  to  the  same  influence  (ecclesiastical, 
I presume)  having  again  cut  it  ofl‘.  A tlih-d  time  it  returned  m 1 852,  and  it  has  continued  under  the  Board  till 
now.  The  teacher  was  then  again  summoned  for  examination,  but  on  its  being  ascertained  that  ho  was  too  old,  he 
was  dismissed  without  being  examined,  so  that  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  rising  above  the  lowest  class  (III  ^), 
and  that  through  no  fault  of  his  oum.  Some  time  after  1852,  his  son-in-iawbecamepriucipal  teacher  of  the  school, 
he  himself  becoming  assistant ; his  daughter  being  j>riucipal  teacher  of  the  gii-ls’  school.  The  attendance  in  the 
male  school  is  now  about  100,  and  it  appears  to  be,  aud  to  have  been  dining  the  whole  forty-eight  years  of  this 
teacher’s  connexion  with  it,  the  principal  people’s  school  in  tlie  county  town  of  Mayo.  Throughout  his  long 
service,  he  never  received  a reprinurnd.  At  last,  in  the  coui«e  of  tliis  year,  it  ivas  suggested  by  the  Boai'd’s  In- 
pector  that  ho  should  retire.  These  suggestions  appear  to  come  with  the  force  of  commands,  wherever  there  is 
a p7-ima  facie  case  to  bear  out  the  Inspector’s  action.  In  this  instance,  of  course,  it  was  obvious  that  a man 
who  had  been  fifty-six  years  teaching  must  be  past  work,  and  he  applied  for  retiiijig  gratuity.  He  had  taught 
for  a generation  and  a half,  in  Castlebar,  and  every  one  spoke  well  and  thought  kindly  of  him.  The  facts  were 
not  in  any  way  disputed,  and  the  Commissioners  considering  “ that  from  oki  age  aud  declining  health,  he  is  unfit 
for  fui-ther  duty,  have  ordered  that  salary  be  withdrawn  from  him  from  the  1st  October  next,  and  that  irr 
consideration  of  his  long  and  faithful  services,  a retiring  gratuity  of  thir-ty  months  salary  (£45)  be  awar-ded  to 
him  on  condition  that  he  retir-e  fiiiaDy  from  the  ofirce  of  Natiorral  teacher,  and  give  irp  all  the  school  property.’ 
A strong  effort,  sirpported  by  the  patron,  was  made  to  induce  them  to  do  a little  more,  to  r-aise  the  £45  to  £54,’ 
but  it  was  unsuccessful. 

187.  I confess  that  I cannot  resist  the  conclusion  either  tliat  no  retirement  money  should  be  given,  or  that  it 
should  take  the  form  of  a pension.  To  present  a worn  out  old  man  whose  stipend  has  never  enabled  him  to 
lay  past  a halfpenny,  with  £45,  appears  to  me  an  uirlrappy  way  of  marking  the  close  of  so  long  a connexion,  aud 
of  rewai'ding  so  much  good  service.  If  he  has  managed  to  keep  out  of  debt,  it  is  only  to  protect  him  for  a 
couple  of  years  against  the  worklionse  with  all  its  hateful  associations,  and  then  to  leave  him  to  drift  in  or  to 
die.  No  young  man  can  be  tempted  by  tlie  prospect  of  such  a crown  of  honest  labour.  There  appear-  to  me 
to  be  only  two  courses  fah-ly  open — the  one  to  abolish  these  gi-atuitios,  and  to  pay  such  a price  for  teaching, 
as  may  make  it  not  impossible  to  save  out  of  tbe  wages  of  youth  and  middle  life — the  other  to  adopt  a system 
of  pensions.  Although  one  calculating  politician  told  mo  he  slionid  prefer  the  equii-alent  increase  of  salary 

to  a pension  system,  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  latter  demand  must  be  gi-antcd  some  day there  is  no 

doubt  that  the  mass  of  teachers  would  gi-eatly  prefer  a small  pension  secured  to  them,  under  kuoum  regulations, 
to  the  equivalent  increase  of  actual  pay. 

188.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  plain,  that  the  system  of  pensions  is  quite  inconsistent  witli  the  ai-biti-aiy 
power  at  present  given  to  the  manager  or  patron.  Tho  Government,  when  it  bids  a teacher  look  foi-ward  to  a 
pension  as  the  reward  of  good  sei'vice,  confer.s  on  him  a little  estate,  of  which  it  would  he  monstrous  that  anv 
man  should  be  entitled  to  deprive  him  at  will.  I can  conceive  such  a power  vested  in  the  responsible  head  of 
some  depai'tment — say,  the  police — but  I cannot  .suppose  it  deliberately  given  to  e.sch  of  G,000  self-elected 
prtvate  citizens.  I do  not  think  it  advisable,  as  I have  elsewhere  said,  that  the  Irish  National  teachfirs  should 
have  an  ad  vitam  aut  culpam  lease  of  office;  but  unless  the  condition  of  their  tenure  become  somethin"  very 
different  from  what  it  is  at  present,  it  appeai-s  to  me  scarcely  possible  to  meet  their  wants,  in  what,  no  doubt  iii 
many  otlier  respects,  would  be  the  most  satisfactoiy  way,  by  granting  jjeiisions  for  old  age  or  infirmitv.  There 
are  so  many  other  evils  connected  with  the  present  tenure  of  office,  that,  difficult  its  it  may  be  to  alter  it,  I cannot 
but  hope  that  some  considerable  change  in  it  may  be  found  jiracticablo.  When  reasonable  protection  against 
capricious  or  wrongful  dismissals  (pp.  129-134)  shall  have  been  secured,  it  will  be  possible  to  coiiside'r  tlie 
demand  for  pensions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  under  such  a system  tliei-e  is  a pennanent  tendency  to  take 
them  too  soon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few  places  in  which  the  mei-e  spiritlcssness  of  a languid  and  half 
conscientious  old  age  0.111  do  more  damage  than  bi  a school.  In  three  years,  many  a poor  child  has  had  its 
one  chance  in  life  of  getting  a little  elementary  leai-iiing,  and  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  it  at  least,  that  the 
man  in  whose  skill  and  energy  rests  the  hope  that  it  may  cai-i-y  sonietliing  really  permanent  away,  should  not 
be  spiritless  or  worn  out. 

189.  T have  pointed  out  tliat  11  of  the  33  teanhers  on  the  higlicr  plane,  and  8 of  the  74  teachers  on  the 
lower,  have  residences  provided  for  them,  rent  free.  That  such  a residence  may  0110  day  be  built  is  another 
of  the  National  teacher’s  asi>bations.  It  is  not  only  that  his  bicome  might  thereby  bo  iiiised,  but  that 
he  might  be  settled  among  the  peojjlo  respectably;  might  be  at  hand  to  talk  to  them  aftei-  school  hours; 
might  in  fact  tako  root  in  the  soil  of  the  little  ^'illage  community.  If  a residence  attached  to  or  connected  with 
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a scliool-rooin  •were  worth  so  much  money  added  to  the  salary  and  no  more,  it  would  be  unneces.sary  to  discuss 
the  question  sepai-ately. 

190.  At  present  thirty-seven  National  schools  in  Mayo,  or  one  in  seven,  are  returned  to  the  Board  as  having  resi-  Small  number 
dences  free.  My  returns  (19  in  106,  or  one  in  five  and  a-half)  are  a little  more  favourable.  The  remainder,  six  hee 

out  of  seven,  are  unprovided  with  them.  What  is  the  result  1 I i-ecall  three  teachers,  who,  finding  no  other  suitable 
lodgings,  reside  in  the  local  public-house.  There  may  be  many  more  such  cases,  for  it  was  only  occa-  Disadvantages, 
sionally  timt  I asked  or  was  told,  where  or  how  they  lodged.  A few  rent  small  farms  of  five  acres  or  less,  „ Farmm 
rather,  as_^ey  told  me,  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  the  house  that  goes  with  the  holding,  than  for  any  other 
reason.  But  there  ai-e  not  a great  many  who  have  money  enough  to  do  so,  and  my  experience  was  that  when 
tliey  did,  with  exceptions  of  course,  the  farm  became  their  firet  care,  and  the  school  their  second.  Such 
a faa-m  is  generally  worked  partly  by  the  teacher  and  his  famOy,  and  partly  by  elder  scholai-s  who  «dve  an 
.equivalent  in  three  or  four  days’  work  for  the  master,  in  lieu  of  school  wage.  The  great  majority  of  the  male 
teachers,  however,  walk  to  and  from  the  neai’est  town  daily,  if  it  is  anything  under  five  miles  away. 

191.  The  teacher  at  A female  school  was  once  appointed  to  a school  at  B , which  in  every  way  but  4 Females 

•one  was  most  desirable— tlie  best  she  ever  had;  but  there  was  no  residence  attached.  The  manager  wished  to 
separate  ofi"  part  of  the  schoolroom,  but  the  Inspector  at  once  said  that  the  Commissioners  would  not  allow  it. 

The  misti'css  could  get  no  lodgings  in  the  place,  suitable  or  unsuitable,  except  a single-roomed  cabin,  where 
she  would  have  had  to  eat  and  sleep  with  the  family,  and  where  the  family  boarded  a few  animals  already, 
bhe  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  walk  six  statute  miles  each  way,  every  day,  to  the  nearest  town.  She  was 
unable  to  do  so,  and  resigned  with  the  greatest  regret,  as  the  dtuation  was  in  every  other  respect  what  she 
wished.  Most  mistresses  in  country  schools  are  in  just  the  same  position.  It  is  extremely  rare,  I am  told, 
and  anyone  who  knows  the  coiinti-y  can  confirm  the  statement,  that  a separate  i-oom,  however  small,  apart 
fj'omtbe  family,  can  be  obtained;  and  where  houses  exist  that  could  give  such  accommodation,  their  owners 
will  not  let  it  at  prices  which  teachers  can  pay. 

192.  Her  predecessor  was  for  some  time  teacher  at  C , and  had  to  walk,  as  the  present  master  does,  and 

as  all  the  successive  teachers  there  have  had  to  do,  eight  mOes  a day  to  and  from  the  nearest  town.  The  school- 
hours  are,  let  us  say,  from  half-past  nine  to  half-past  three.  She  had  to  start  at  eight,  in  a wild,  wet,  wintry 
morning,  thinly  clad,  to  light  the  fire,  and  to  stay  in  her  school-room  without  refreshment  tOl  after  an  hour  and  a 
half’s  walk,  beginning  about  the  end  of  the  short  ■winter’s  day,  she  got  home  at  five  o’clock.  Of  course 
it  was  work  which  no  young  woman’s  health  is  likely  long  to  bear  up  against. 

193.  The  last  teacher  at  I) had  no  friends  there,  and  ashis  salary  was£15  he  could  notweli  haveafforded  g Toungpro- 

to  pay  even  humble  lodgings.  His  father  lived  in  E- , between  six  and  seven  miles  away,  and  he  walked  bationeca 

home  regularly.  He  was  a lad  of  eighteen,  not  particularly  robust.  The  school-room  was  very  damp,  ■with  a 

clay  floor,  and  the  roof,  when  I saw  it,  let  in  the  rain.  The  road  is  along  a deep  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  and 
as  wet  and  windy  a one  as  could  well  be  found.  Tlieboywas  “a  martyr- to  tooth-ache ” all  the  time;  his 
health  finally  gave  way ; he  saw  it  was  “ killing  him”  and  he  resigned  after  half  a year.  Another  lad  engaged 
to  come  in  his  place,  but  tliought  better  of  it.  The  teacher  who  is  there  now  is  about  seventeen  years  of  age, 
and  has  some  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  -with  whom  he  lodges. 

1 94.  This,  indeed,  is  the  commonest  efi'ect  of  this  state  of  matters.  Father  Fineran,  of  TnUy,  says,  “ The  That  want  of 
probationer  system  works  in  this  way.  ^ Managers  look  out  for  anybody  on  the  spot  who  can  just  pass  ” re-sidences  II- 
■(and  an  Inspector  tells  me  that  a probationer  passes  if  he  sho^ws  knowledge  equal  to  what  might  fairly  be  selection 
expend  of  a boy  of  ten  iu  a good  school,  i.e.,  if  he  can  pass  about  as  much  as  the  fourth  standard  of  the 

English  Ee^vised  Code),  “ who  will  keep  the  school  open,  and  who  lives  on  the  place,  because  as  they  live  ■with 
their  fi-iends,  they  may  exist  on  the  Board’s  salary  of  £15  when  a stranger  could  not.  They  are  very  injurious 
to  the  schools. 

1.  Because  the  chOdren  do  not  respect  them  as  their  teachers. 

2.  Because  they  have  really  no  proper  qualifications.  Managers  cannot  help  it  at  the  salaries  allowed,” 

1 96.  His  ©■wn  boys’  school  is  under  an  aged  assistant,  so  as  merely  to  be  kept  open  and  no  more,  because  there 
is  no  residence  for  the  teacher.  The  former  master  had  friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  lived  ■with  them,  but 
there  is  no  other  village  nearer  than  Lotteriniek,  which  is  about  three  miles  ofi)  where  he  might  (or  might  not)  get 
accommodation.  In  the  girls’  school,  the  principal  and  assistant  teachers  ai-e  sisters,  and  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  tliem  to  come  and  remain,  the  patron  has  to  pay  for  furnished  Ioclrin"s. 

196.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  should  i-ead  and  study  a little,  if  he  is  to  keep  himself  from  becoming  a xhst  it  nre 

mere  drudge.  How  is  he  to  do  it  bi  circumstances  like  these  ? I had  occasion  to  go  to  a teacher’s  lodging in  a vents  study! 

cabin  on  the  sea-shore.  A kind  of  partition,  a fetv  boards,  about  six  feet  liigh,  not  running  up  to  the  open  roof, 

shut  off  the  teacher’s  room,  which  contained  his  bed,  his  table,  his  chair,  and  his  library.  Tlie  room  was,  I should 
judge,  about  seven  feet  long,  by  six  feet  broad.  There  seemed  to  be  tliree  generations  of  a family  in  the  cabin, 
and  quiet  -was  naturally  unattainable.  At  present  these  men  are  constantly  prepai-ing  for  the  examinations,  to 
which  the  Board  is  constantly  inviting  them,  and,  iierhaps  because  they  cannot  leam  iu  their  houses, 
they  are  said  to  spend  a good  part  of  tlie  school  time  that  ought  to  go  to  teaching  the  children,  in  prepai-ino' 
their  own  lessons. 

197.  It  appears  to  me  extremely  important  that  teachers  should  feel  themselves  to  be  settled  men, that  the 

people  should  look  on  them  as  a real  part  of  the  village  population,  and  not  mere  chance  visitants,  that  they  should 
get  to  know  them  personally,  and  that  they  should  have  some  sort  of  apparent  reason  for  even  looking  up  to  them, 

There  is  no  country  iu  the  world  where  it  is  so  necessary  tliat  a man  who  is  to  get  on,  and  do  good,  should  strike 
his  roots  into  the  soil,  and  should  enter  into  all  the  friendly  relations  of  a member  of  the  community,  in  which 
his  lot  is  Ciist,  and  whom  he  influences. 

198.  In  the  West,  it  would  cost  about  £50  to  build  a comfoi-table  boarded  house  of  two  rooms,  and  if 
tlie  State  were  to  offer  that  in  consideration  of  a site  and  a bit  of  garden  ground,  say  half  an  acre,  the  interest 
would  be  less  than  £2  a year,  aud  the  house  would  be  worth  more  than  double  the  amount  to  the  teacher,  even 
iu  money.  Tliere  is  no  way  in  which  the  Government  could  impi-ove  the  status,  the  loyalty,  the  efiiciency  of 
the  Irish  teacher,  so  materially,  aud  at  so  little  cost,  as  by  the  abolition  of  the  rule  that  the  Commissioners  do 
not  sanction  grants  towards  the  expense  of  erecting  residences.  That  the  tiling  may  be  done  economically, 
there  should  be  no  interference  with  the  plans,  beyond  a simple  prescription  that  there  should  be  at  least  two 
I'.ioms — that  the  floors  of  both  should  be  boarded,  and  that  together  tlieysliould  give  a certain  minimum  amount 
of  floor  area,  and  of  cubical  contents. 

199.  The  male  teacher  ought  to  have  such  a residence — for  the  mistress  it  is  almost  necessaa-y.  My  experience 
has  not  led  me  to  think  female  teachers  very  suitable  for  mixed  schools  in  the  west  The  ■winter  scholai-s  are  many 
of  tliem  grown  boys,  wlio  arc  quite  beyond  the  control  of  any  girl,  or  of  most  women — but  there  is  no  reason  for 
artificially  limiting  the  market,  and  lualciug  it,  as  i.s  now  the  case,  nearly  impossible  for  female  teachere  to  exist 
alone  in  remote  country  parishes.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  mistaken  economy  to  substitute  for  the  male 
teacher,  a married  and  staid  man,  who  should  be  a centre  of  order,  as  well  as  of  civilkation next  to  the 

‘h  3 B 


Tliat  it  keeps 
teachers  unset- 
tled. 
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clei-fnrman,  perhaps  the  most  useful  ofReial  in  the  parish— a gM  who  is  nothing  out  of  school,  and  not  much  there. 
But’such  a gii-1  is  better  at  least  than  no  teacher  at  allj  and  there  is  no  need  to  refuse  her  tlie  chance  of 
employment.  . • , j.  o i 

Pbsai.  ^actios  200.  One  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  dissatisfaction  among  me  teaclieiB  is  m the  amount  oi  penal  action 
ofBoakd.  -mliichitheii'  inspections  entail.  Inthe  courseof  single  visits  to  each  school,  I had  no  sufficient  opimrtunity,  to 
form  an  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  it,  and  I did  not  uso  the  lists  with  which,  on  my  application,  the  Inspec- 
tors of  three  National,  school  districts  obligingly  supplied  me,  until  after-  I had  completed  my  own  inspections 
and  reports.  Jfithe  official  action,  Avhich  I shall  detail,  was  all  necessiuy,  the  National  schools  in  these  thi-ee 
disti-iets  mustbe  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  among  the  teachers  tliere  must  bo  a lai-ge  proportion  of 
inefficient  and  untrustwoi-tliy  men.  In  any  event,  a system  cannot  produce  healthy  results  whicli  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  such  frequent  punishments.  I may  be  permitted  to  say  that  in  each  of  the  districts  for  which 
I wiis  furnished  with  these  .particulai-s,  tliere  had  been  changes  of  Inspector  within  the  period  to  which  my 
statements  refer.  My  .hifonnation  may  be  consideml,  therefore,  to  i-epresent  the  normal  condition  of  matters, 
in-  schools  aided  by  Government  money  in  Connaught. 

a.  'Westport  201.  In  the  Westport  district  (about  100  schools),  in  the  three  years  ending  June  30,  1868,  tliere  were  111 

district.  i-eprimauds  and  8 admonitions.  The  effect  of  the  reprimand  is  sei-ious.  Tliree  yeaa-s must  elapse. after  it 

before  the  teacher  can  become  eligible  for  good  service  salary.  He  cannot  obtain  any  of  tlic  premiums,  .giv^ 
for  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness ; and  there  may  be  other  disagi-eeablo  consequences.  The  admonition  is 
less  serious.  Repi-imands  came  in  tlie  tln-ee  yeiu-s  to  61,  out  of  the  100  schools,  and  tweiity-thi-ee  of  them 
wei-e  once,  twenty-three  twice,  twelve  three  times,  two  four  times,  and  one  six  times  reprimanded.  lu.addi- 
tiou  to  these  there  were  7 schools,  the  teachers  of  which  were  fined  for  various  offences— tliree  in  5s.,  tln-ee  in 
10s.,  and  one  in  £1,  subsequently  reduced  to  5s.  I can  conceive  notliing  more  likely  to  aggi-avate  a school- 
master, or  to  destroy  his  self-resjiect,  than  that  he  should  bo  mulcted  in  this  way,  as  .if  he  liad  been  drunk 
and  disorderly.  „ , n-,- 

P b foner  202.  There' were  sixteadiers  “depressed"  to  lower  classifications  and  salai-y,  generally  to  “probationers  (£lo 

system!  males,  £14  females).  In  this  position,  they  are  subject  to  re-examiuation  before  they  can  look  on  themselves  as 

anything  but  teachers  on  ti-iai,  and  they  are  dismissed  altogetlier  on  a final  failure  to  pass  the  ordeal.  There 
wei-e  twenty-four  casesiin  which  the  .Boai-d  cut  off  their  gi-ant^  step  which,  in  a couuti-y  where  thetea,cher 
has  scarcely  anything  else  to  live  on,  is  equivalent  to  dismissal.  Many  of  these  were  probationers.  These 
pei-sous  pass  some  kind  of  rough  individual  test,  before  tlie  District  Inspector,  who  is  generally  at  his  -wits’ 
end  for  any  kind  of  master  to  supply  half-aKlozen  vacancies,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  schools  on  a trial, 
which  lasts  theoretically  one  yeai-,  generally  two,  sometimes  three,  and  whicli,  in  tlie  case  of  one  remote  school, 
had  lasted  for  six  years.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  after  a little,  tliuy  should  have  to  be  defin- 
itively rejected,  when  the  salaries  are  taken  into  account,  and  when  we  remember  that  almost  any  youth 
above  seventeen,  who  ca.n  read,  write,  and  count  a little,  may  become  a probationer.  Nothing,  I think,  could 
well  be  worse  tbau  a system  by  which  schools  are  opened  and  re-opoued  at  uncei-tain  intervals,  by  a long 
succession  of  poorly  paid  and  ill-qualified  teachers.  They  have  just  time  enough  to  establish  some  few  friend- 
ships in  the  locality  when  they  are  tiu-ned  away, 

203.  There  were  thus  in  thi-ee  years  156  eases  of  penal  action  in  these  100  schools,  and  .they  affected  73 
schools,  or  three  out  of  four  of  the  whole  number  in  the  distinct. 

204.  Most  of  the  •benefits  attainable  under  the  system  depmid  on  the  average  attendance.  This  is  made  out 
from  the  school  registers,  which  ai-e  kept  by  the  teacher,  and  he  is  sometimes  oliarged  wth  deliberately  falsify- 
ing them,  so  as  to  .entitle  himself  to, a better  salai-y,  and  in  fact  to  cheat  the  Goveinment.  Many  of  the  pun- 
is^ents  were  inflicted  in  cases  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Boai-d,  this  ehai-ge  was  proved,  or  where  there 
was  a suspicious  disoberlience  to  rules  which  have  been  de-vised  expressly  to  prevent  these  falsifications.  Thus 
in  "Westport  district  there  are  twenty-five  of  the  reprimand  cases  (one  in  five)  of  this  land. 

b.  Ballina  dia-  205.  In  the  Ballina  district  (threerfourths  in  Mayo,  one-fourth  in  Sligo)  my  information  is  for  two  and  a half 

trict.  years,  ending  Midsummer  1868.  The, average  number  of  schools  is  ninety,  so  that  the  figures  would  require  to 

be  raised  throughout  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  three  in  a comparison  with  Westport.  There  were  119 
reprimandSiand  admonitions  j 14  fines  varying  from  5s.  to  £2;  1 depression,  and  25  withdrawals  of  salary — 
in  all  159  cases  of  penal  action;  about  two  for  each  school  in  the  district,  in  a period  of  three  years.  I have 
subjoined  the  list,  omitting  ail  names,  in  Appendix  A.  It  wiU  show  the  character  of  the  favourite  offences. 
The  practical  i-ules  so  often  mentioned  are,  in  the  main,  intended  to  secure  acciu-acy  in  the  accounts  There 
were  in  all  69  separate  schools  punished,  in  two  and  a lialf  years.  Falsification  is  sometimes  visited  by 
reprimand,  sometimes  by  fine,  and  sometimes  by  disroissal.  Of  the  twenty-five  dismissed  teacheis,  sixteen 
were  probationers. 

206.  The  teacher’s  condition  is  altogether  less  satisfactory  than  in  any  other  locality  which  I visited.  Of 
the  entire  number — say  100,  to  allow  for  a few  assistants — one  is  in  the  first  class,  sixteen  in  the  second  class, 
all  the  rest  are  third  class,  or  probationers.  Tliere  are  only  two  who  have  proper  teachei-s’  houses,  though  there 
are  six  instances  besid&s  where  the  house  (not  being  the  teachers’  ovrH  property)  is  rent  free.  There  aa-e  scai-cely 
any  local  contributions,  and  the  deficiency  is  not  made  up  by  any  excess  of  school  fees.  The  eighty-thi-ee  teacliers 
(five  in  six  of  the  whole  number)  who  are  third  class  or  probationers  may  be  considered  to  have  an  average 
income  of  £16  from  the  Boanl,  and  £1  10«.  from  fees,  and  many  of  them  (about  one  in  three)  have  to  pay  rent 
for  their  school-houses  out  of  this  income,  or  at  least  to  keep  them  in  repair.  It  is  unreasonable^  to  pay 
teachei-s  Is.  a day,  and  to  expect  to  get  a class  of  persons  universally  animated  by  zeal  for  theii-  profession,  and 
with  a high  .sense  of  honour.  Where  salaries  are  better,  the  general  result  is  Mso  better ; and  the  Westport 
district,  in  which  an  examj)le  has  been  set  in  the  large  group  of  schools  to  which  Lord  Sligo  contributes, 
possesses,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  a superior  class  of  teachers,  and  gives  less  trouble  to  the  Board. 

207.  The  tables  in  the  Swineford  district  applied  to  two  yeai-s  and  two  montlis,  begiuiung  and  ending  as  in 
Westport — an  interval  of  ten  months  having  elajsed  dui-ing  which  there  was  no  Inspector.  There  seem  to  have 
•been  68  cases  (admonitions  not  included)  of  penal  action  during  tliat  time,  and  they  were  substantially 
of  the  same  character.  I saw  little  of  the  district  itself,  and  tlie  changes  in  its  inspectoral  lulmuusti-ation,  wliich 
appear  to  have  been  frequent,  probably  made  punishments  a little  less  numerous  than  usual. 

208.  It  is  impossible,  I tliink,  to  contemplate  all  this  penal  action  without  feeling  tliat  tlie  teaelier  under  the 
Board  has  an  uncomfoitable  life,  between  povei  ty  on  the  one  side  and  puiiishmcnt  on  the  other.  Ifthe  class  of  men 
deserves  this  treatment,  the  sooner  it  is  replaced  by  another,  which  would  neither  eudui-c  nor  deserve  it,  the  better 
for  the  country.  In  such  cii-ciimstances  how  can  they  be  contented,  and  why  should  they  tiy  to  work  towards  the 
consolidation  of  tlie  peojile  or  the  support  of  the  State  1 Watchetl,  punished,  starved,  the  master  cannot  fail  to  lose 
Ids  self-respect.  He  is  not  likely  to  resent  the  strictness  of  tho  regimen  under  which  he  lives  any  the  less,  in  those 
eases  where  possibly  he  would  do  worse  work  without  it.  His  life  is  a ))crpetual  stmggle  witli  want  and  discontent, 
and  he  sees  notliing  before  his  old  ago  but  the  workhouse.  It  is  not  likely,  a 2>riori,  that  the  Boai-d  sliould  get  a 
body  of  firstri-ate  teachers  on  these  terms,  and  I think  it  possible  that  tho  elaborate  machinery  of  inspections  five 
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times  a year  may  be  necessary,  to  extract  as  much  good  work  from  them  as  it  does,  The  results  are  better  than 
could  have  been  expected  at  the  price  paid,  but  the  saving  is  bought  by  the  Avretchedness  and  the  resentment 
of  a class  whose  cordial  sympathy  and  support  are  of  the  utmost. impoi-tance,  and  might  have  been  secured. 

It  was  never  of  course  a question  of  purcliaso  j could  it  have  been  so,  the  sympathy  of  the  teachers,  their 
cordial  loyalty,  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  “Kational”  idea  -which  has  animated  the  State  in  its  founda- 
tion and  8U]>port  of  the  mixed  system  -would  have  been  invaluable.  The  hope  that  in  spite  of  the  i-eHgious. 
differences  which  ha-ve  long  separated  and  -wdl  long  continue  to  separate  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  next  gener- 
ation, educated  together  in  schools  free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytising  and  not  open  to  the  chai-ge  of  secu- 
lansm,  may  live  m peace  and  unity,  is  one  -which  is,  I think,  .strongly  entertained  by  the  teaohera  of  Connaught : 
but-it  is  accompanied  by  a sense  of  injuries  received  from  the  Govei-nment  so  deep  and  so  universal  as  to 
paralyse  it.  I do  not  add,  so  just,  for  there  is  a very  great  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side-;  and  the  Board, 

■whatever  its  shortcomings  may  have  been,  has  done  infinitely  more  for  tliem  tliau  any  other  po-wer.  As  things 
are  at-  pr^ont,  the  social  • status  of  tlie  schoolmaster  is  so  lo-w — in  consequence  of  his  frequent  inability  to 
pay  his  debts,  to  keep  a decent  coat  on  his  back,  or  to  malce  any  pro-vision  for  the  time  of  old  age  and  ineffi- 
ciency -when  he  is  thrown  aside— that  his  direct  political  influence  is  small.  But  his  vie-ws  on  political  and 
social  questions  are  so-wn  broadcast  among  the  childi-en  of  tlie  nation. 

_ 209.  This  excessive  amount  of  pmiishment,  and  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  too  poor,  too  little  regarded,  some- 
times too-ignomnt,  to  resist  or  reclaim  effectually  against  it,  even  -when  it  is  unjust  or  must  necessarily, 

have  a bad  eflect  on  the  Inspectors  themselves.  No  check  on  any  tendency  to  oppression,  could  be  de-vised 
■winch  would  be  so  reliable,  as  the  elevation  of  the  status  of  the  teacher.  As  it  is,  I have  lieai-d  considerable 
complaints  agamst  Inspectoi-s,  not  now  administering  the  district  I visited  ; some  of  them  made  on  such  autho- 
rity as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  substantial  truth.  A veuei-able  Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  is  patron  of  Compkints 
several  schools,  told  me  -with  indignation  of  an  Inspector,  who  examined  the  school  of  one  of  his. teachers,  -with  against  formsr 
his  hat  on  all  the  time — ^in  his  presence,  he  being  the  patron  of  the  school,  and  of  course  bare-headed.  I Inspectors, 
have  heard  teachers  speak  with  something  approaching  ferecity  of  what  they  have  had  to  endure  in  this  way 
But  these  were  exceptional  cases,  and  it  was  the  general  testimony  of  the  masters,  offered  of  courae  in  many 
casual  ways,  bnt  l need  scarcely  add,  never  asked  for,  that  tlie  Inspectorships  in  the  West  are  now  held  by 
men-  interested  in  teaching,  honest,  capable,  strict,  and  courteous.  The  fact  remains,  however,  riiat  the 
principal  safeguaKl  agamst  the  abuses  of  inspectoral  power,  is  to  be  found  at  present  in  tbe  care  udth 
which  Government  makes  its  original  selections.  The  Head  Inspector,  who  surveys  ten  districts,  may 
sen  the  schools  once  in  tliree  or  four  years,  but  there  is  little  attempt  made  to  aiipeal  to  him  against  an  officer 
of  his  staff.  It  is  perfectly  open  for  the  manager  to  remonstrate,  but  as  he  is  generally  not-  present  at  the 
Ins]>ector’s  examination — getting  no  notice  of  it — ^he  is  probably  unable  to  question  the  details  by  -which  the 
penal  action  is  justified  The  teacher  eaimot  dii-eetly  communicate  ^vith  the  office,  and  appai-ently  he  ia. 
often  in  too  humble  a position  to  communicate  directly  -with  his  mana>ver. 

210.  Aquestionwasraiaed  in  raymind,  very  early,  astothemodeof  inspection.  There  are  three  regular  inspect  Mode  of  Ik- 
tiona-and  examinations  per  annum,  at  uncertain  times,  and  witliout  notice  given  to- teacher  or  manager.  They  spectioe. 

may-be  sepai-ated  by  inteiwals  of  any  number  of  months.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  “ incidental  -visits,”  

tw^  being  paid  on  an  average  annually  to  each  school.  The  incidental  visit  is  meant  to  check  Tniur>r  abuses, 

The  Insjiector  makes  a practice  of  dropping  in  at  any  moment  of  the  year-,  just  to  see  that  things  are  going  i.  Incidsntal 
on  aecoi-cUng  to  rule.  Thus  the  teacher  should  have  has  school  open  by  a certain  hour,  say  ten,  and  the  Inspector  visits, 
walks  in  ten  minutes  after,  to  see  that  he  is  at  his  post.  The  school  should  not  be  closed  before  tliree,  and, 
he  flnds  occasion  to  be  tJiere  at  a quarter  before  three,  The  rolls  for  the  day  must  be  called  before  twelve, 
and  he  comes  in  a few  minutes  after  mid-day,  and  counts  the  number  actually  present,  comparing  it  with  the 
number  recorded  in  the  book,  or  noting  if  no  record  has  been  made.  The  registers  must  be  kept  posted  up 
regularly,  and  they  lie  always  open  on  the  master’s  desk. 

211.  Is  this  inspection  too  much  or  too  little?  Is  the  system  of  incidental  -visits  necessary,  or  does  it  do  good? 

These  are  questions,  to  some  extent,  of  administrative  detail,  but  they  touch  on  the  whole  relations  of  the 
teacher,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  their  importance.  It  -was  not  easy,  perhaps,  accustomed-as  I had  been 
"bo  the  annual  -visit,  -with  ten  days’  notice  preceding  it,  and  to  the  cordial  understanding  due  to  thrir  frieu<Uy  interest 
in  a common  object,  between  Inspectors  and  Managei-s  in  Scotland,  for  me  to  regard  -these  ai-rangements  at  first 
with  perfect  impartiality.  I came  very  soon  -to  recognize,  -that  an  amo-unt  of  government  is  expected  and  usual 
in  Ireland,  which  would  neither  be  expected  nor  endured  in  Scotland  or  England.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Irish  patrons  do  not,  as  a rule,  take  so  much  interest  in  the  schools  as  those  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  outside  of  tlie 

patrons  there  is  no  effective  local  interest  at  all.  Then  the  excessive  irreguiai-ities  in  the  attendance  make  it  diffi-  Possible  modi- 
cult  to  recognise  the  same  school,  visited  in  Februai-y,  and  in  July.  I can  believe,  therefore,  that  a -winter  and  a ‘'<=’^*■003  of 
summer  inspection  are  equally  necessary.  I should  hesitate  to  say  tliat  there  may  not  be  advantages,  even  in  . 

three  per  annum,  especially  if  one  of  them  wore-  clearly  differentiated  from  the  other  two.  I thi-nV  it  would  be  ^ 
extremely  desirable,  for  instance,  that  on  one  occasion  in  the  year,  the  school  should  be  invited  to  make  the  best 
appearance  it  honestly  could — that  the  managers  should  have  notice  of  the  -visit,  and  that  it  should  be  open  to 
the  parents  of  the  childi-en  -to  come,  if  they  chose.  At  such  an  inspection,  an  indi-vidual  examination,  on  the 
principle  of  the  revised  code,  of  all  the  children  who  had  attended  over,  say,  one  hundred  days  in  the  year-,  as 
in.  England,  might,  perhaps,  be  followed  by  a distribution  of  small  book  piizes,  worth  Is.  or  Is.  Qd.  to  ail  who 
passed  in  the  three  subjects. 

212.  My  feeling  would  stUllead  me  to  prefer  that  incidental  visits  should  be  abolished.  'When  a teachei- gets  Effects  of 
more  than  he  thinks  his  share  of  them,  he  begins  immediately  to  look  upon  himself  as  a suspected  man,  and  ‘ncrienUl 
attributes  all  the  Inspector’s  after  conduct  to  personal  malice ; a reason  of  action  imputed  in  the  west  of  Ireland 

with  a readiness  I have  never  seen  equalled  elsewhere.  I do  not  doubt  that  these  visits  tend  to  check  abuses ; but 
they  do  so  in  a way  which  brings  evil  effects,  sufficient  to  make  up  for  a good  many.  With  the  little  local 
interest  now  taken  in  the  schools,  abuses  are  likely  enough  to  ai-ise — unless  the  eye  of  the  State  is  everywhere 
— especially  with  underjiaid  and  discontented  teachers,  constantly  watched  and  treated  without  confidence. 

But  they  are  not  prevented  at  present,  as  the  long  lists  of  punishments  for  falsification,  for  neglect  of  practical 
rules,  and  so  on  sufficiently  prove.  I doubt  whother  under  a more  generous  system  they  would  be  more  nume- 
rous ; especially  if  it  were  possible  to  stimulate  the  people  of  the  locality  to  take  a gi-eater  iuterest  than  they 
now  do  in  school  affairs.  In  local  superintendence,  and  as  it  appeai-s  to  me,  in  that  alone,  can  we  find  the 
remedy  for  the  petty  abuses  agairrst  which  incidental  %-isits  are  du-ecteil.  As  long  as  they  ai-e  continued,  I tbnA- 
it  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  teacher  feel  that  the  State  is  anything  but  a cinel  taskmaster,  from  -whom 
his  -wages  are  extoi-ted,  to  whom  he  owes  no  attachment,  and  pays  none.  In  schools  open  to  a -wintei-  and  a 
summer  visit  at  uncertain  times,  subject  at  each  -visit  to  a strict  examination,  and  inspected  once  in  addition, 
vrith  notice  and  in  public,  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Board  would  exact  as  many  guarantees,  on  all  sides, 

M it  prudently  caiii  even  in  exceptional  cu-cumstances. 

213.  I permit  myself  to  say  so  much  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the  subject;  but  I feel  that  I am  not 

jr  *3  -R  -o  opinion  on  the 

0 rf  -i  subject. 
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sufBciently  acquainted  with  the  habits  and  character  of  the  people  to  express  myself  more  decidedly.  The- 
Inspectors  of  the  National  Board  in  tlie  main  disagree  with  me ; the  local  patrons,  both  lay  and  clerical,  are  ^most 
universally  opposed  to  any  relaxation  of  the  system,  and  the  reasons  they  generally  state,  are  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  present  management,  and  the  extreme  unwillingness  which  prevails  in  Ireland,  to  inform  the 
Government  of  any  offences  against  it,  which  its  officers  do  not  discover  for  themselves.  The  teacher-s  are,  I 
think,  about  equally  divided.  I need  not  say,  therefore,  that  the  prcpondeiance  of  adequately  informed  opinion 
is  distinctly  against  the  views  I have  expressed. 

Frbottenctop  214.  Another  grievance,  far  less  commonly  stated,  is  the  amount  and  frequency  of  the  examinations  to  which 
the  teachers  are  subjected.  Many  of  them,  indeed,  look  upon  these  with  a evuious  tenderness,  as,  in  a sense, 
symbols  that,  poorly  as  they  are  paid  and  little  as  tliey  ai-e  trusted,  they  belong,  nevertheless,  to  a great  pro- 
fession ; and  they  would  regret  their  curtailment  very  much  as  the  army  would  be  distressed  by  a diminution 
in  the  number  of  gi-ades  in  the  service. 

215.  For  myself,  I cannot  see  what  advantages  are  secured  by  the  perpetual  examinations  and  re-examinations 
which  a teacher  has  to  undergo.  There  are  eight  distinct  grades — the  lowest  of  all  being  the  probationer.  He 
appears  to  present  himself  to  the  Distiict  Inspector,  and  to  pass  a test  very  much  at  that  officers  discretion,  but 
amounting  substantially  to  a Thii'd  Book  class  examination,  and  then,  if  he  is  above  17,  he  may  be  admitted 
to  take  charge  of  a school.  There  is  always  a plentiful  supply  of  schools,  which  nobody  but  probationers  can 
be  got  to  fill.  Of  the  6,000  principal  teachers,  500,  and  902  of  the  2,200  assistants  and  junior  assis^ffi, 
under  the  Board,  offer  no  better  guai-antee  of  their  fitness  to  teach.  The  number  of  probationers  in  my  district 
was  exceptionally  large  and  corresponded  nearly  with  tlie  number  of  inefficiently  taught  National  schools. 

216.  Tliese  teachers  ai-e  summoned,  about  a yeai-  later,  for  an  examination  before  the  Inspector,  and  by  an  in- 
genious arrangement,  t.Viis  examination  is  broken  into  two  jiarts,  the  “ wiitteii,”  and  the  *•  oral,”  to  which  those  only 
are  admitted  who  have  got  a certain  proportion  of  mai-ks  in  the  “written,”  and  wliich  follows  it  at  an  uncertain 
interval  of  four  or  five  months.  The  probationer  who  does  not  pass,  has  a second  chance  given  him  a yeai-  later  (if  the 
Inspectors  permit,  as  tliey  seem  usually  to  do),  and  no  more,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  These  rules,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  very  stiictly  cariied  out,  as  I found  one  probationer  in  a remote  school  wlio  had  continued  in  that 
rudimentary  condition  for  six  years.  Most  of  those  who  struggle  through  the  double  gate  of  the,,“  oral  ” and 
“ written”  are  classed  as  HIS  a few  as  III",  a very  few  higher.  At  Ilinhe  teacher  finds  a long  staircase  of  six  of 
these  double  steps  (i.e“  writteus"  and“oi-als”)befoi'ehLm.  He  canmakenoueofthem  without  examination.  He 
can  scarcely  do  better  than  take  a year  to  each ; he  is  occupied  most  of  his  life  in  ineffectual  attempts  to  rise 
throuo-h  them.  He  has  to  wait  till  he  is  authorized  by  the  Inspector  to  try  each  successive  time,  and  he  must  try 
when  the  Inspector  tells  him  to  do  so.  Sometimes  he  works  away  for  yeai-s,  without  being  summoned ; sometimes 
he  issummoned  too  frequently  for  his  comfort.  It  seems  veiy  rare  that  he  goes  up  step  by  step,  year  after  year; 
and  after  tire  examination  time  of  life  is  over,  whenever  that  may  be,  he  must  get  more  and  more  sick  of  the  con- 
tinual thrashing  of  the  well-worn  chaff  of  li^  cram  books.  Long  after  anybody  else  is  treated  as  a grown  work- 
man and  judg«l  by  his  work,  he  is  tested  like  a school-boy,  and  kept  nibbing  up  elementaiy  text-books.  They  lie 
on  his  desk  in  school  hours  and  intei-rupt  his  day  duties ; no  doubt  they  haunt  his  evenings  and  his  dreams. 
I confess  it  appeal's  to  me  a great  waste  of  power.  I can  well  conceive  the  propriety  of  separating  those  who 
just  pass  at  first,  and  those  who  pass  well,  and  possibly  there  might  be  some  advantage  in  a second  examination 
for  the  latter,  and  a third  for  the  foimer.  After  that,  it  aiipeare  to  me  that  the  success  of  the  teacher  in  his 
proper  work  is  the  only  test  which  the  Board  should  apply  to  him,  and  that  the  highest  clarification  should  be 
attainable  thi'ough  a sufficient  period  of  very  good  service.  I do  not  know  how  much  official  time,  paper,  and 
money,  are  spent  on  the  present  laborious  system ; but  the  amount  of  all  three  must  be  very  large  indeed.  I do 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  a teacher  is  any  the  worse  for  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  he  has  to  teach, 
and  a little  beyond  them ; and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  what  I was  often  told,  that  without  the  application 
of  this  perpetual  goad,  the  Irish  teacher  would  not  be  disposed  to  keep  up  his  knowledge.  But  I cannot  think 

• that  a person  who  has  ai-rived  at  years  of  maturity,  and  who  is  already  certified  to  have  a creditable  knowledge  of 
his  subjects,  will  be  bettered  on  the  whole  by  unremittent  examinations.  If  his  energies  are  too  many  for  hm, 
and  if  he  has  no  books  or  private  tastes,  he  might  always  find  something  to  occupy  him  where  he  would  be  doing 
good  in  his  vocation,  in  the  evening  school  To  judge  a man  after,  say,  thirty,  by  examinations  alone  or  mainly, 
is  surely  a mistake.  i • fr 

s lie  ita  217.  I have  said  that  most  of  the  teachers  appear  to  drag  themselves  slowly  and  by  exhaustmg  efibi-ts  up  this 

o^inld!”  ladder  of  promotion.  The  great  majority  of  those  near  the  top,  have  probably  attained  their  superior  position 

in  consequence  of  their  superior  start,  as  the  best  students  of  the  tniining  colleges.  Yet,  after  all,  there  is  only 
one  out  of  eight  pi'inoipal  teachers  who  appears  in  any  of  the  tliree  grades  of  the  first  class.  The  efforts  of 
the  remaining  seven  are  cheered  by  the  fact  that  they  may  be  “depressed”  and  “summoned  for  depression,”  just 
as  they  may  be  promoted.  If,  by  any  chance  or  change  of  circumstances,  they  leave  the  sei-vice  of  the  Board 
for  some  little  time,  they  may  have  to  begin  it  all  over  again  as  “ probationers.” 

218.  I have  represented  in  several  places  that  dissatisfaction  is  frequently  expressed  with  the  action  of  the 
“ Office”  in  Dublin.  I had  neither  opportunities,  nor  any  desire  to  institute  an  inquiiy  into  the  conduct  of  the 

Board.  Department  there,  or  to  learn  anything  of  its  working,  except  so  far  as  it  was  necessarily  involved  m the  history 

of  the  schools  in  the  West ; and  I have  little  doubt  that  sufficient  explanation  might  be  given  of  many  tilings 

which  appeared  to  have  caused  ill-feeling.  It  must  be  almost  impossible  for  any  Department  to  maintain  friendly 
relations  with  a body  of  men  whom  it  finds  it  necessary  to  punish,  as  the  Boai-d  punishes  tlie  teaohei-s  in  the 
. Ballina  district.  'Workmen  paid  wages  so  low  as  these  men,  are  little  likely  to  be  contented  with  theii-  inaaters, 

ddava***  however  considerate,  forbearing,  and  paternal  they  may  be.  I cannot  wonder  that  a fine  of  £1,  taken  out  of  a 

quarterly  salary  of  £i  10s.,  or  a delay,  for  no  apjiarent  reason,  of  six  weeks  in  the  payment  of  that  salary,  should 
aggravate  the  sufferer.  Thus  on  August  22nd,  two  teachers  at  A and  B received  their  payments  for  the 
qum-ter  ending  June  30th— all  the  forma  having  been  duly  filled  up,  and  forwarded  in  proper  course,  and  one  or 
two  letters  of  complaint  from  the  patron  having  been  found  necessary  to  produce  even  so  much  despatch.  In  such 
cases,  I did  not  ask  for  explanations  from  Dublin.  The  feeling  among  teachers  and  managers  in  the  west, 
caused  by  what  they  complain  of  as  the  needless  delays  and  uncertainties  of  the  Office,  is  nearly  universal.^ 

219.  Here  is  a single  case  in  illustration.  On  27th  May,  1867,  a schoolmistress  came  to  a school  six  miles  irom 
Westport,  by  the  appointment  of  the  manager.  He  appeal's  to  have  received  a letter,  two  or  three  inontlis  aJter, 
stating  that  the  average  was  not  sufficient  to  entitle  the  school  to  her  services.  An  attendance  of  forty-five  is 
necessary,  and  in  the  quai'ter  in  which  she  came  the  average  was  31  '9.  He  told  her  to  go  on,  if  she  liked,  at  her 
own  risk,  and  that  he  would  be  very  glad  if  she  could  "work  up  the  school  to  the  projier  average.  Next  quarter 
it  was  accordingly  51.  Notwithstanding,  no  payment  came  to  her.  Next  quarter,  there  appears  to  have 
been  some  cause  of  falling  off,  and  it  went  down  again  to  31  '6.  Next  quarter — the  fii'st  of  last  year— -it  ■was 
80-6.  I do  not  know  what  it  was  for  the  second  quarter  of  tlie  year,  but  the  teacher  had  just  been  told  that 
she  would  be  taken  on  from  June  30,  1868,  but  that  nothing  was  to  be  paid  her  for  the  preceding  thii-toon 
months  of  work.  Thei'c  is  no  fault  on  her  part — her  manager  is  thoroughly  satisfied,  anil  he  told  me  tliat  the 
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District  Inspector  had  expressed  himself  satisfied  also.  She  has  been  lodging  in  the  locality,  and  living  away  from 
home  on  the  strength  of  this  salary,  which  she  appears  to  have  been  entitled  to  receive  for  the  last  nine  months, 
as  an  average  icachcd  in  one  quarter  continues  to  be  reckoned  to  the  school  until  the  fall  has  appeared 
in  a second  quarterly  return.  She  has  worked,  she  says,  very  hard  all  the  time — devoting  herself  entirely  to 
teaching  the  school,  and  giving  a great  deal  of  extra  labour,  after  school  hours,  so  that  the  needlework  should 
be  satisfactory.  She  thinks  that  she  may  take  some  credit  for  the  increase  in  the  attendance,  as  it  was  15 '8  in  the 
quarter  before  she  came.  Her  claim  now,  is  for  £14  for  the  year  for  which  she  is  told  she  is  to  get  nothing — or 
at  least  for  £10  10s.  fortliree-quaiters  of  it.  She  has  got  into  debt,  of  course,  and  has  not  a shilling  in  the  world. 
About  five  years  since,  in  a school  where  she  assisted  pi-eviously,  she  was  about  ten  months  as  workmistress 
without  receiving  any  salary.  Then  the  lady  of  the  patron,  who  was  a Member  of  Parliament,  wrote  directly 
to  the  Board,  and  about  three  or  four  months  after  her  letter,  payment  was  made.  She  says  she  is  heart 
sick  of  these  delays,  and  is  tempted  to  go  to  service  of  any  kind,  rather  than  continue  teaching. 

220.  There  are  other  complaints,  often  repeated  by  people  from  both  sides,  (e.g.  pp.  174,  §§  6,  175,  II.),  to  the 
effect,  that  recent  regulations  of  tlie  Board  are  hostile  to  its  own  system.  As  it  possesses  semi-legislative  powers, 
and  as  the  regulations  issued  on  its  authority  may  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  great 
parties,  neither  is  satisfied  with  the  share  of  power  assigned  to  it — ^ten  Roman  Catholics  against  ten  Protestants 
of  all  kinds — in  the  constitution  of  the  Board  itself,  I do  not  understand  why  the  detail  management  of  the 
National  system  need  differ  essentially  from  tliat  of  any  other  public  office,  if  its  principle,  once  decided  upon, 
were  permanently  adopted  and  expressed  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  After  that,  the  Board  need  be  nothing 
more  than  an  executive. 

221.  The  teachers  often  charge  the  Commissioners  with  having  broken  faith  with  them,  and  point  to  some  of 
their  own  printed  rides,  which  undoubtedly  are  not  at  present  in  operation.  Thus,  before  assistance  can  he  granted 
they  must  be  satisfied  that  “ some  local  provision  will  he  made  in  aid  of  the  teacher’s  salary  in  addition  to  the 
school  fees,  and  that  the  school  is  in  good  repair  and  provided  wth  suitable  furniture and  the  house  and  furni- 
ture “ must  be  kept  in  sufficient  repair  by  means  of  local  contributions,”  to  entitle  to  continuance  of  aid.  They 
are  anxious  tliat  a furtlier  income  be  secured  to  the  teacher  either  by  local  subscriptions  or  school  fees,  and  they 
require  that  the  payments  made  by  the  children  shall  not  be  diminished  in  consequence  of  any  inci'ease  of 
salary  which  may  be  awarded  to  tlie  teacher.  These  regulations  are,  certainly,  obsolete,  and  if  they  ever  did  the 
masters  any  sei-vice,  they  can  do  so  no  longer,  since  the  fact  that  they  ai-e  a dead  lettci-  is  imivei-sally  known. 
Whether  the  Commissiouei-s  ought  to  have  refused  to  cucourage  any  System  which  neglected  them,  is  a question 
on  both  sides  of  which  much  might  be  said.  Nothing  they  could  do  could  alter  the  two  main  facts — 1st,  thaf:  the 
clergy  will  jiot  heartily  encourage  any  system  in  which  they,  and  they  only,  have  not  absolute  power  in  their  own 
schools ; and  2nd,  that  the  landlords  will  not  voluntarily  subscribe  to  the  support  of  schools  from  which  every- 
one but  the  clergyman  is  excluded.  It  is  against  these  facts  that  the  regulations  of  the  Board  have  been  power- 
less in  West  Connaught. 

222.  The  arbitrary  power,  vested  in  the  patron,  of  doing  absolutely  as  he  chooses  with  his  schoolmaster, 
while  the  State  accepts  tlie  suboi’dinate  position  of  paying  for  him,  is  the  most  anomalous  feature  of  the 
Irish  system.  There  are  a few  very  good  school  managers  in  Connaught,  and  I am  not  sure  that,  anywhere, 
managere  and  patrons  interest  themselves,  as  a class,  in  schools,  os  they  are  officially  supposed  to  do.  There 
are  abundant  complaints,  however,  no  doubt  perfectly  well  founded,  that  many  managers,  perhaps  the  majority, 
do  little  beyond  appointing  and  dismissing  the  teachers  and  signing  the  school-papers  in  course.  The  majority 
cei-tainly  do  not  manifest  tlieir  interest  in  education  by  money  sacrifices.  I have  said  above  that  the  local 
contributions  (excluding  fees)  towards  school  expenses  amounted  to  £210,  and  deducting  £25  paid  in  endow- 
ments, there  is  left  a sum  of  £185  raised  to  aid  in  supporting  twenty-nine  schools  (out  of  106).  Probably  the 
majority  of  these  29,  and,  say,  a third  of  the  othera,  are  kept  in  repair  at  the  expense  of  the  patrons,  in 
addition.  The  patrons  of  47  per  cent.,  therefore,  neither  pay  nor  get  others  to  pay  towards  the  support  of 
them  in  any  shape,  the  entire  income  coming  from  the  State,  and  from  fees.  In  24  per  cent,  more,  the  payment 
is  limited  to  keeping  the  school  building  in  habitable  repair,  and  it  is  only  in  the  remaining  29  per  cent,  that 
anything  at  all  is  contributed  towards  the  teacher’s  maintenance.  I found  it  usuaUy  the  case  that  the 
managers  who  gave  money,  however  little,  gave  time  and  labour. 

223.  The  largest  class  of  Aesepatrons(60  out  of  106) — the  Roman  Catholicpriests — have  their  position  by  virtue 
of  their  spiritual  office,  which  procures  for  them  the  confidence  of  the  parents.  In  four  schools  under  them  there 
is  voluntary  contribution,  either  given  by  themselves  or  procured  by  theii'  infiuence  from  individuals.  In  fifty-six, 
with  the  exception  of  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  in  repair,  in  a few,  say,  a third  of  the  w'hole — there  is  no  pay- 
ment whatever.  'L'he  bulk  of  the  lay  patrons  of  both  denominations  support  their  schools  by  small  contributions. 
Tlie  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  built  or  bought  many  of  the  non-vested  schools  of  the  district,  and  their 
encouragement  of  course  increases  the  attendance  of  the  scholars.  With  these  exceptions  they  do  nothing  for  the 
schools.  The  State  retains  in  its  own  hands  the  power  of  withdrawing  salary  from  the  schoolmaster ; the 
patron  has  the  power  of  withdrawing  the  schoolmaster  from  the  salary.  He  appoints  him,  he  dismisses  him, 
with  or  without  reason,  at  a day’s  notice,  or  at  no  notice ; he  has  absolute  authority  as  to  all  school  affairs, 
except  that  he  might  perhaps  need  the  Inspector’s  consent  to  any  change  in  the  time-table,  after  it  has  been 
agreed  upon,  that  he  cannot  introduce  other  books  than  those  of  the  National  Board,  and  that  he  must 
allow  the  sepaiution  of  the  secular  and  the  religious  institution. 

224.  Who  are  the  patrons  to  whom  this  arbitrary  and  unlimited  power  is  assigned^  To  begin  wnth,  all  but  every 
school  in  my  district  has  one  and  no  more  than  one ; there  is  a single  exception  in  Westport,  where  a school  com- 
mittee acts.  The  regulations  about  patrons  are  of  the  utmost  simplicity.  1st,  “ The  Commissioners  recognise, 
as  the  local  patron,  the  person  who  applies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  place  the  school  in  connexion  with  the  Board.” 
2nd,  “ In  all  cases  the  Commissioners  reserve  to  themselves  the  power  of  determining  whether  the  patron  can 
be  recognized  by  them  as  a fit  pereou  to  exercise  the  tnist.”  In  theory,  unless  someone  has  asked  before  him, 
anybody  may  become  a patron  of  a school  by  asking  leave  of  the  Board  to  do  so.  Practically,  persons 
without  real  influence  in  the  locality  have  either  not  applied,  or  their  applications  have  been  rejected.  A 
clergyman  who  writes,  saying  that  he  whiles  to  put  a school  under  the  Board  becomes  patron  of  it  at  once,  and 
his  successor  in  office  after  him  for  ever.  A layman  who  can  close  the  door  of  the  school,  whose  property, 
in  fact,  it  is,  may  become  jmti-on  of  it,  of  course.  All  tlie  patrons  I met  were  clergj-men  or  landlords;  the 
great  bulk  of  them  being  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priests. 

225.  The  extraordinaiy  dangers  of  such  arrangements  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  teacher,  after  his  training, 
examinatiou,  and  certification  by  the  State,  is  liable  to  dismissal  at  a moment’s  notice,  for  no  cause  whatever; 
and  this  jiower  is  exercised  by  a person  who,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  pays  nothing  towards  his  support. 
The  State  retains  the  power  of  verifying  the  proper  perfoimance  of  the  work  done  for  it,  in  any  way  it  pieces, 
and  maintains  the  master,  by  paying  him,  in  many  cases,  his  entire  salary.  After  school  hours,  and  subject  to 
this  verification,  in  school  hours,  the  master  is  as  much  the  servant  of  the  patron  as  the  latter  thinks  fit  to  mul.o 
him,  and  as  he  is  v'Oliiig  to  bear.  It  appears  to  me,  that  such  an  an-angemeut  can  scarcely  be  defended  in  theory. 
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It  can  only  be  jnstified  if  it'  can  be  'sIio-vto  to  have  -worked  in  a satisfactory  way  in  practice;  if  the  patron 
has  in  general  exereised  liis  powei-s  for  -the  good  of  the  school  ovei-  which  he  has  been  set ; if  any  social 
influences  have,  as  a matter  of  fact,  prevented  tlio  abuses  whicli  it  could  not  but  be  feared  -would  issue 
from  the  situation.  These  justifications  are  sometimes  pleaded.  In  my  district  at  least  I have  seen  quite  as 
many,  and  quite  as  bad  abuses  of  this  arbitrary  power,  as  could  have  been  anticipated. 

CasesA&B.—  226.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  male  and  female  teachers  of  the  National  schools  at  A were  dia- 
A Lip-  patron  missed,  will  illusti-ate  their  character.  The  school  at  A is  vested  in  the  Commissioners,  and  all  repau-s 
twSiCTr  public  expense.  The  patron  was  the  landlord,  on  whose  property  the  school  was 

built.  He,  no  doubt,  contributed  one-third  of  the  original  cost  of  building,  and  he  gave  a site  and  ground 
whicli  no-w  biings  to  the  teacher  an  income  of  about  17  shillings  a year.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  schools 
and  constantly  superintended  them.  There  was,  however,  no  local  contribution  of  any  kind  towards  their 
expenses.  They  had  an  avei-age  attendance  of  between  150  and  200  children,  and  the  school  fees  amounted  to  about 
£7.  The  Boaixl  paid  the  entire  salaries  of  all  the  school  staff,  in  addition  to  maintaining  the  buildings  in  rejiaii-. 

227.  The  patron  recently  retired  from  that  position,  and  left  the  locality.  His  eldest  son  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  and  aiaived  at  his  father’s  house,  where  he  has  taken  up  his  residence,  on  a Wednesday.  Tlie  male 
teacher  had  heard  it  repoi-ted  all  over  the  to-wn  that  when  he  returned — he  had  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  during 
his  father’s  residence  on  his  es-tate — the  master  was  to  be  removed,  through  the  iivfluenee  of  a person  whom  he 
regai-ded  as  unfriendly  to  him.  On  the  moi-uiug  of  Friday,  two  days  after  tlie  patron’s  arrival,  the  teacher 
was  induceil  to  seek  an  interview  with  him,  in  the  coui-se  of  which  he  humbly  and  i-espectfully  expressed  his  hope 
that  there  was  no  foundation,  in  fact,  for  this  report.  His  new  master  appeared  to  be  in  a -violent  passion,  and 
said  that  he  should  remove  him ; his  words  were,  “ Now,  I might  have  given  you  B,  but  I shall  send  you  to  C ; 
and  I advise  you  to  be  cautious,  for  there  is  not  a word  you  say  that  I am  not  told.”  The  teacher  replied  that 
he  had  been  as  cautious  and  as  dutiful  as  possible,  and  that  he  must  have  been  misrepresented.  In  tlie  evening 
he  was  sent  for  and  told  tliat  he  was  removed  to  0,  a school,  to  and  frem  whicli  he  would  have  had  to 
walk  eight  miles  a day  {as  the  present  teacher  of  it  does,  tliere  being  no  jilace  on  tlie  sjiot  in  which  he 
can  find  a decent  residence) ; -wntli  not  half  the  attendance,  so  that  his  salary  might  have  been  cut  down, 
by  the  lailo  regulating  averages,  from  .£32  to  £18,  and  -where  lie  would  liave  had  no  school-fees,  the 
income  from  which  amounted  to  £4  in  his  own  place.  His  patren  lias  six  schools  under  liim,  three  of 
which  are  A,  B,  and  C.  On  the  same  Friday  evening  he  had  promoted  the  teacher  of  C to  B,  and  the 
teacher  of  B to  A.  On  Sunday  evening 'the  parish  priest  informed  the  dismissed  teacliei-  that,  as  the  master 
from  G had  gone  up  for  ti-ainiug,  in  opposition  to  the  edict  of  the  hierarchy,  ]te  should  not  pei-mit  him  to  hold 
so  important  a position  as  that  in  B,  and  tliat  he  had  managed  to  secure  that  this  dismissed  man  should  not  be 
sent  to  C,  but  to  B.  It  was  his  brother-in-law  who  was  removed  from  B to  A,  but  this  fact  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  felt  as  any  alle"viation  of  the  hardsliip.  B is,  he  says,  a less  valuable  school  than  A,  iii  consequence 
of  its  less  central  situation,  because  he  -will  lose  his  good  service  salaiy,  the  renewal  of  which  will  depend  on- 
a fresh  certificate  from  the  Head  and  District  Inspectors,  because  he  -will  have  six  statute  miles  a day  to  walk, 
and  because  he  has  to  exchange  an  assistant  and  monitor  trained  under  himself  for  others. 

228.  On  the  Monday  evening  the  teacher  of  the  female  school,  the  wife  of  the  dismissed  teacher  of  the  male 
school,  was  told  in  the  town  that  the  new  patron  meant  to  dismiss  her  next  day.  On  Tuesday  he  came  into  her 
school,  accompanied  hy  her  brother,  the  new  teacher  of  the  male  school,  (which  is  in  the  same  buOdin'',  on 
the  gi-oimd-floor),  who  had  on  the  pre-vious  day  taken  her  husband’s  place.  He  tlien  called  the  misti-ess,  and 
her  assistant  before  him,  and  asked  the  latter  whether  she  would  be  able  to  take  cbai-ge  of  the  school,  to 
which  she  replied  in  the  affirmative.  He  turned  to  the  principal  teacher  and  said  aloud,  before  all  her  girls 
“I  dismiss  yon.”  The  gii-ls  commenced  crying,  and  the  patron  said  “ Come  outside  and  I -will  tell  you  the  reason.” 
All  three  went  out  together,  and  he  said,  “The  reason  I dismiss  you  is  that  you  called  a cei-tein  pereon”  (naming 
him)  “asheepstealer,  and  a shopkeeper  in  town,  father  of  some  chOdren  at  school  ” (naming  him)  “a  whitewashed 
rogue.”  She  said  that  she  hail  never  mentioned  anyname  in  connexion  -with  these  words,  but  that  she  did  say, 
“ Thank  God,  though  they  have  dismissed  my  husband,  yet  they  did  not  do  so  on  account  of  his  having  been  a 
rogue,  or  in  gaol,  or  a sheep-stealer.  ” She  stated  to  -the  patron  that  three  persons  were  present  (naming  them)  when 
she  said  so,  and  that  one  of  them  Was  connected  with  a youth  who  had  been  an  assistant  teacher,  under  lier 
husband,  and  who  had  been  sent  off  to  America,  the  late  patron  paying  his  passage,  because  when  he  came  back 
from  ti-aining,  to  which  he  had  gone  (having  been  summoned  by  the  Inspector  and  ordered  to  go  by  hia  patron), 
in  spite  of  the  edict,  the  priest  had  denounced  him,  had  cut  do-wn  the  attendance  and  would  have  annihilated 
it  altogether  had  he  not  been  removed.  This  woman  had  said  to  her  that  she  had  a spite  “ long  in  ” for  her  and 
her  husband,  because  she  considered  that  they  were  the  cause  of  sending  her  boy  out  of  Ids  native  land.  After 
this  convei-sation  all  three  returned  to  the  school,  and  the  mistress  asked  the  patron  to  allow  her  to  take  with 
her  the  clock  and  school  requisites  which  belonged  to  her,  and  which  she  had  paid  for,  and  he  said  he  had  no 
objection,  She  said  further  that  she  had  taught  for  sixteen  years  under  his  father — having  been  promoted  ten 
years  ago  to  this  school — and  that  nobody  had  ever  tried  to  get  her  dismissed  but  the  pei-son  who  had  done  so 
now,  and  he  had  attempted  it  before. 

229.  I infoi-nied  the  patron  that  I had  learned  the  substance  of  these  partioulai-s  in  answer  to  questions  which  I 

had  put  to  the  teachers,  and  he  said  that  he  prefen-ed  making  no  statement  through  me,  as  to  the  reasons  which 
induced  him  to  take  these  steps.  I do  not  understand  that  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  main  pointa  of  the  story.  The  Daily  Report  Book  contains  the  entry  signed  by  him — “ Visited  the  school 
this  day  and  dismissed  the  schoolmistress, raanager  of  the  school.” 

Character  of  230.  The  District  Inspector  had  previously  stated  to  me,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  two  teachers  were  two  of  the 
teachers,  five  in  his  district  wliom  he  should  be  disposed  to  place  highest.  I saw  the  schools  on  the  Friday,  a week  after  the 
dismissal  of  the  husband,  and  a few  days  after  that  of  the  wife.  The  work  slioivn  was  substantially  tlieii-s,  and 
my  opinion  entirely  agreed  -with  that  of  the  Inspector,  The  husband  bad  been  fifteen  years  a master' — eight  under 
the  p.rtron’s  father,  by  whom  he  had  been  t-wice  promoted,  and  never  removed  except  for  promotion.  The  ^vife 
had  ta  ight  under  the  patron’s  father  for  sixteen  yeai-s — and  hail  been  promoted  ten  years  ago  to  the  school  from 
which  slie  was  dismissed.  There  is  no  breath  of  suspicion  against  the  moral  character  of  either,  and  no  statement 
of  his  reasons  appears  to  have  been  given  by  tlie  patron  to  anyone.  It  is  universally  felt  among  the  teachers 
of  -the  district  to  be  a case  of  the  greatest  possible  hardsliip.  The  husband  has  since  been  appointed  to  a 
school  near  Dublin,  the  -wife  not  having  been  restored,  as  far  as  I know,  She  was  offered  the  assistantship  in 
her  former  school,  under  her  former  as.sistant,  but  she  refused  it. 

231.  The  facts  are  more  eloquent  than  anything  that  could  be  said,  A new  patron,  who  does  not  contribute  a 
halfpenny  towards  the  support  of  the  schools,  -the  entii-e  expense  of  whicli  comes  from  the  State  and  the 
parents- — who  no  doubt  knows  the  teachers,  and  the  local  circumstances,  but  who  has  had  no  detailed  acquaint- 
^ce  -witli  the  condition  of  their  schools  or  the  way  in  which  they  are  -w-orked,  without  any  reason  assigned, 
depresses  a first  rate  teacher,  with  fifteen  years’  service,  -with  good  service  salary  from  the  Board,  witli  eight 
years’  good  service  under  his  fatlier  who  preceded  him  as  patron,  to  a position  very  much  inferior — and  he 
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takes  this  step  after  a residence  cf  t'wo  days  in  the  district  as  patron,  and  ■without  a shadow  of  reason  given, 

except  that  “ he  ad'vlsed  him  to  be  cautious,”  for  that  “ tliere  is  not  a word  you  say  that  I am  not  told.”  The 

wife  takes  her  husband’s  part,  says  that  he  at  least  has  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  his  life,  and  huiis  a bitter 

■word  or  two  against  some  person  or  persons  whom  she  supposes  to  have  been  the  cause  of  her  husband’s  ill 

treatment.  On  the  instant,  she,  also  an  excellent  teacher — ten  years  in  her  situation,  which  was  the  best  in 

his  gift,  under  tlie  patron’s  father,  and  sixteen  years  altogether  in  his  service — is  absolutely  dismissed.  The  Potrerleaaness 

National  Boai’d,  representing  the  S'tate,  calmly  accepts  the  position  and  allows  two  of  the  best  of  its  teachers,  Stat?. 

accoi'ding  to  the  opinion  of  its  o'wn  olEcers,  to  be  dismi^ed  at  an  hour’s  notice,  without  moving  a muscle.  Its  < 

rule  is,  that  “the  local  patrons  or  managers  have  also  the  power  of  removing  ■the  teachers  of  their  o^wn 

authority;”  and  it  respectfully  adds  that  “managers  of  National  schools  are  requested  to  notify  all  changes  of 

teachers  to  the  office,  and  to  ■the  Inspectors  of  ■the-  respective  districts.  ” 

232.  The  action  of  this  patron’s  predecessor  appears  to  have  been  different.  It  must  have  been  his  principle  Previom 
that  changes  ■were  good  for  his  teachers  (one  told  me  he  had  been  shifted  about  from  one  to  another  of  the  schools  action  m same 
under  him  thirteen  times  in  nineteen  years),  and  accordingly  he  moved  them  "with  great  freedom,  just  as  he 

thought  right.  As  far  as  I could  gather,  the  masters  felt  liiat  these  changes  were  often  made  on  i-easonable  °°  * 
grounds.  Occ^ionally  he  appears  to  have  been  attempting  in  this  way  to  defeat  the  hostile  aoti-vity  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,- the  ■whole  weight  of  whose  opposition  seems  to  have  been  generally  concentrated  at  a 
given  moment  against  a particular  offending  teacher  or  school.  The  patron  accordingly  used  to  withdraw  the 
master  to  another  school  less  under  the  ban,  and  the  clergy  were  seldom  so  unreasonable  as  to  follow  him  to  his 
new  situation,  at  all  events  for  a time, 

233.  He  was  very  anxious  that  teachers  summoned  for ’training  should  take  advantage  of  it  and  go  up  to 
Dublin.  A late  assistant  in  one  of  his  schools.  A,  went  up  accordingly,  and  he  and  the  school  were  denounced 
from  the  altar  immediately  after  his  return.  The  denunciation,  as  I was  informed  by  one  -who  was  present, 
was  to  the  effect,  that  so  long  as  that  assistant  taught  there,  he  and  all  the  children  going  to  the  school,  and 
all  their  jiarents  would  be  excluded  from  the  rites  of  the  Church.  The  attendance  which  was  69  for  the 
previous  week,  fell  to  33 — and  would  have  fallen  lower,  had  the  people  not  learned  in  the  course  of  the 
week  that  it  had  been  arranged  that  the  assistant  ■was  to  leave  for  America  on  the  Friday— his  passage  out 
being  paid,  it  was  understood,  by  the  patron.  Sentence  of  staivation  or  banishment,  in  point  of  fact,  h^  been 
recoixled  against  him,  and  it  was  carried  into  effect  vvithin  a week  after  his  return  from  the  training  school 
maintained  by  the  Government  and  denounced  by  the  Cathohe  clergy.  Had  he  straggled  on  or  been  allowed 
to  do  BO,  the  principal  teaclier  who  liad  not  offended  would  also  have  lost  his  living,  because  his  school  would 
have  been  cut  away  under  his  feet.  The  Government  which  had  just  trained  the  emigiunt  teacher  might 
have  quite  as  well  presented  what  his  training  cost  them  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  week  after 
he  left,  the  average^rotumed  to  sixty-two. 

234.  The  pi-esent  teacher  at  tlie  neighbouring  school  C,  went  up  from  A,  where  he  was  principal  teacher  in  1864  CasesC.&D. — 
to  attend  the  navigation  class  at  tlie  training  school.  He  had  been  pre-viously  trained  and  classed.  As  A is  a small 

harbour  of  some  importance,  tlie  patron  had  resolved  to  introduce  lessons  in  physical  science  and  navigation.  On 
the  morning  ■when  the  master  was  about  to  leave,  the  priest  came  up  to  his  room  and  prevented  him,  but  the  patron 
subsequently  insisted  that  he  should  go  and  he  went  accordingly.  He  remained  there  for  five  months.  The 
religious  system  is  the  same,  he  says,  as  for  the  teachers  in  ti-aining  in  the  general  model  school,  and  there 
was  a strong  feeling  among  them  all  that  every  possible  attention  was  paid  to  their  religious  duties.  When  he 
came  back  from  Dublin,  whither  he ‘had  proceeded  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  Government,  and  his 
patron  s express  command,  he  was  surprised  and  aggrieved  to  find  that  another  permanent  teacher  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  his  stead.  He  ■was  removed  to  an  inferior  school,  D,  three  miles  distant,  so  that  he  had  to  walk  six  miles 
a day.  He  left  the  school  at  A in  an  excellent  state  as  to  apparatus,  kc.,  mainly  by  help  of  Mr.  Were  Foster’s 
grant,  the  contribution  to  meet  which  he  himself  had  given.  At  D tliei'e  were  no  maps  and  he  had  to  supply 
them,  and  everything  was  in  a wretched  state.  The  average  attendance  at  A when  he  left  was  120,  and  at  his 
new  school  it  was  30.  There  was  no  opposition  given  Mm  by  the  clergyfrom  Jxme,  1864,  to  April,  1867.  His 
average  attendance  was  45.  At  that  time  he  was  removed  to  C,  a worse  school  stOl,  with  an  average  of  about  1 2 
and  one  mile  further  off  than  D.  ’ 

235.  HLs  pr^ecessorat  C had  gone  up  for  framing  in  January,  ISOC.  The  same  patron  had  insisted  that  lie  • 
should  go  when  he  was  summoned,  and  he  had  gone  accordingly  without  the  priests  consent  and  ■with  no  certifi- 
cate from  anyone  but  the  doctor.  He  says  that  while  he  was  there,  thei-e  was  no  complaint  among  the  teachers 
themselves  as  to  any  want  of  care  in  the  authorities  over  their  exact  performance  of  their  i-eligious  duties.  Tliey 
were  one  and  all  convinced  that  they  were  as  thorougMy  attended  to  as  was  possible,  and  more  so  than  they  were  at 
home.  When  he  returned,  the  priest  refused  him  the  rites  of  the  Church,  but  for  neai-lv  a year  he  did  not  interfere 
actively  -with  Ms  school.  About  the  end  of  Januaiy  however  he  denounced  it  and  the  parents  and  cMldi'en  support, 
mg  It  from  the  altar,  telling  the  people  that  the  model  school  was  a bad  and  obscene  place,  and  interfered  gi-eatly 
■with  the  morals  of  teachers.  After  this  the  scholars,  most  of  tliem,  left  the  school  and  remained  away.  The 
priest  told  tliis  teacher’s  mother  (who  depended  on  Mm  for  suppoi-t)  that  he  thought  it  possible  tliat  her  son 
might  not  be  troubled  if  he  went  to  another  parish,  but  that  lie  was  compelled  to  act  as  he  was  doing.  The 
teacher  told  tMs  to  the  patron,  who  appointed  Mm  to  D,  i-emor-iiig  the  D teacher  to  C. 

236.  Leaving  him  thei-e  I follow  the  other  master.  He  liad  found  the  attendance  four  or  five  in  April  and  he 
managed  to  raise  it  to  about  forty  in  November.  At  that  time  the  “ Station  of  Confession”  took  place,  and  the 
attondauce  fell  to  about  twenty,  all  the  children  from  the  parish  in  which  C is  situated,  leaving,  but  those  from 
the  neighbouring  parLsli  remainiug.  Oi-dei-s  hail  been  issued  agaiust  the  school  which  are  still  in  force  and 
which  are  renewed  at  the  Stations,  but  it  is  not  now  denounced  from  the  altar-,  and  about  20  of  the  children 
from  the  parish  in  -which  C is  situated,  have  returned.  Nothing  has  been  done  agiiinst  them  or  their  parents! 

237.  AtD,to  wliichtheex-teaclierof  C was  sent,  there  was  for  some  time  no  opposition.  Tlieu  the  new  priest 
^oke  against  the  school  from  the  altar,  but  not  veiy  severely,  and  the  oi-dera  against  it  not  being  repeated  at  the 
Easter  station  which  soon  followed,  but  little  damage  was  done.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1868,  the  average 
attendance  was  40.  On  24th  May  the  school  was  effectually  denounced,  the  priest  this  time  saring  tliat  he 
would  cin-se  the  parents  and  refuse  them  the  rites  of  the  Church.  The  children  immediately  left.  The  avera're 
for  the  quariev  ending  June  30,  was  only  9,  some  of  these  being  Protestants.  TMs  action  and  the  effect  ofit 
still  continue,  and  the  present  attendance  is  3 (average  for  July),  all  Catholics. 

238.  The  patron,  in  fact,  had  to  deal  with  two  neighbouring  priests,  neither  of  whom  appears  to  have  been 
anxious  to  take  notice  of  transgressions  which  were  not  brought  within  Ms  official  cognizance  Believing  iu  his 
own  inability  to  protect  the  teachers  when  the  clci-gy  did  choose  to  interfere,  the  patron  instantly  moved  a°eacher 
against  whom  a successful  pei-secutiou  had  been  commenced,  to  a new  place.  . So  long  as  the  ex-teacher  of  A 
remained  m D,  the  priest  of  that  parish,  Uving  four  miles  or  so  from  A,  was  not  officially  (or  for  ansihino-  I 
know,  not  in  fivet)  aware  of  his  disobedience  to  the  clergy,  and  he  was  not  molested.  'When  he  returned  to'c 
ho  was  in  lusongmal  parish,  but  m a worse  school,  so  that  the  punishment  he  was  actually  undevroing  hrf 
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eight  miles  weary  walk  each  day,  along  a most  exposed  road,  and  the  other  disadvantages  of  his  situation,  com- 
pared with  that  from  which  he  had  been  originally  driven,  may  have  pled  for  him  for  a time,  and  may  still  mitigate 
the  severity  of  the  action  taken.  For  some  reason  or  other,  tlin  priest  of  the  neighhoiuing  parish  (D)  appears 
not  to  have  been  willing  to  let  his  successor  who  had  also  committed  bis  crime  in  A,  remain  quiet  so  long  at  D. 

239.  I told  the  late  patron  the  general  nature  of  tlie  information  I had  received.  He  has  given  up  the 
birsiness  of  scliool  management,  and  prefers  not  to  return  on  any  such  details. 

240.  The  cases  I have  just  narrated  exhibit  tlie  action  of  lay  patrons.  In  one  instance  it  is  a benevolent  but 
very  decided  despotism ; in  the  other,  so  fai-  as  it  appeai-s,  it  is  despotism  and  nothing  more.  In  neither  ease  did 
tlie  persons  who  exercised  these  powers  pay  any  yearly  contribution  to  entitle  them  to  do  so  j but  witJiout  the 
late  patron  the  schools  might  possibly  never  have  existed,  and  he  gave  them  a great  deal  of  very  valuable  time 
and  superintendence.  In  his  contest  with  the  clergy,  he  was  enabled  to  protect  the  teachere  to  some  extent,  by 
virtue  of  this  absolute  authority.  The  new  patron  had  not  had  ojiportunity  when  I saw  him  to  do  more  than 
exert  himself  as  I have  described.  Both  were  gentlemen  of  high  po.sition  in  the  county,  laymen,  and  members 
of  the  Established  Ohm'ch. 

Case  E,—  241,  The  case  of  four  teaohei-s  near  E will  farther  illusti-ate  the  insecuiity  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  will  show 

trons'isSss  schoolmaster  is  not  allowed  by  spiritual  patrons  to  forget  the  absolute  power  of  dismissal  which  is 

three  teachers.  '^®sted  in  them,  or  that  it  may  be  used  in  defence  of  any  interests  and  to  repress  independent  action  of  any 
kind.  My  nan-ative  is  taken  from  the  statement  of  a National  teacher  who  was  resident,  at  the  time,  in  the 
parish  of  the  clergyman  principally  concerned,  of  one  of  the  master’s,  of  the  Inspector,  of  one  of  the  clergymen, 
and  of  the  documents  published  in  tlie  local  newspaper.  As  in  all  similar  cases,  I have  given  every  other 
person  who  could  consider  himself  injuriously  affected  by  an  incorrect  account,  ample  opportunity  to  furnish 
me  with  his  own  statement  of  the  facts. 

242.  In  the  summer  of  1866,  charges  were  made  against  the  District  Inspector  of  National  schools  by  the  Rev. 

Mr. , p.F.  of  F . An  investigation  was  ordered  by  the  Board,  and,  as  a consequence  of  it,  the  Inspector 

was  admonished  and  removed  to  another  district.  The  official  decision  appears  to  have  been  a little  hasty,  for 
any  censure  implied  in  it  was  afterwards  revoked,  and  the  charges  were  pronounced  “ unfounded.”  It  is  not, 
in  my  view  of  the  matter,  of  the  sliglitest  impoi-tance  which  of  the  two  parties  to  tliis  quarrel  wa.s  in  the  right. 
The  Inspector  had  gained  the  good  opinion  of  many  among  the  teacheis,  and  four  of  them  issued  the  following 
circular  to  their  brethren. 

“ September  1,  1866. 

243.  “ We  beg  to  inform  you  that  in  consequence  of  the  present  District  Inspector  being  on  the  eve  of  promotion  and 
removal  to  another  part  of  Ireland,  we  liave  been  requested  by  a large  number  of  teachers  to  solicit  subscriptions  in  order 
that  a suitable  presentation,  accompanied  by  an  address,  be  given  hiiti  before  he  departs  from  among  us.  We  need  scarcely 
remind  you  that  he  has  been  a sterii  advocate  of  the  teachers’  rights,  and  that  he  has,  in  connexion  with  his  official  duties, 
endeavoured  to  promote  their  welfare." 

244.  The  remainder  of  the  circular  specifies  particulars  about  subscriptions,  and  the  teachers  signed  theii’  names 

aa  a committee.  The  official  decision  in  the  case  of  the  Inspector  had  been  communicated  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 

in  a letter  from  the  Education  Office,  dated  twelve  days  before  this,  but  as  it  had  not  been  published  by  him,  the 
result  that  the  Inspector  was  about  to  leave,  was  probably  all  that  was  accurately  known  by  the  authors  of  the 

circular  when  they  issued  it.  The  Rev.  Mr. wrote  on  the  9th  to  a newspaper  published  in  the  town  which 

was  that  gentleman’s  official  residence,  informing  its  readera  that  the  Inspector  had  been  punished  in  place  of 
being  promoted,  giving  the  teachers’  circular,  which  had  not  been  addi'cssbd  to  liim,  and  adding  : — 

245.  “ The  object  this  has  in  view  is,  1 believe,  to  compliment  the  Inspector,  and  thereby,  as  far  as  it  can,  prevent  him 
falling  back  to  his  original  position,  and,  at  the  same  time,  censure  Father  ..  (himself).  The  implied  censure,  even  from 
such  sources,  T would  respect  if  I deserved  it.”  And  closing  with— “ If  any,  then,  except  the  gossips  of  ‘ this  town  ’ and 
near  it,  as  well  as  the  writers  of  the  above  circular,  can  see  promotion  for  the  Inspector  in  tliL  punishment  of  tlie  Com- 
missioners, I believe  I may  go  down.” 

The  next  number  of  the  same  (weekly)  newspaper  contained  tlie  “ Teachers’  Defence.”  It  is  rather  a long 
document,  but  I must  quote  enough  to  show  its  spiiit  and  tenor. 

245.  “ We  arc  cducatoi-s  of  the  poor.  Constant  observation  on  the  growth  of  the  human  mind  has  given  us  an  amount 
of  experience  in  tlie  ilepartment  of  education  which  enables  us  to  detennine  how  far  one  method  of  teathing  may  be  more 
advantageous  than  another,  and  whether  education  has  progre.ssed  in  the  locality  in  which  any  of  us  may  he  situated,  or 
whether  it  has  retrograded  within  a given  period  of  time.  As  we  arc  but  mere  auxiliaries  appointed  to  labour  after  a pre- 
scribed form,  and  as  the  National  Board’s  Inspector  is  the  person  instructed  to  communicate  to  us  the  method  of  teaching 
which  we  are  to  pursue,  it  is  evident  that  the  education  of  a district  will  increase  or  deoreasc  according  as  he  is  efficient  or 
inefficient,  zealous  or  negligent.  We  feel  that  we  were  competent  to  judge  of  the  efficiency  of  our  present  Inspector  from 
our  long  acquaintance  with  educational  matters,  and  we  consider  that,  as  an  educationalist,  he  had  few  equals.  Jloreover 
the  hall-paid  teachers  of  this  region  were  beginning  to  perceive  that  his  cUsintei'estud  advocacy  of  their  claims  to  a better 
social  po.sition,  with  those  ivith  whom  his  duties  brought  him  in  contact,  was  gradually  sweeping  away  tlie  prejudices  from 
the  public  mind,  which,  since  the  establishment  of  National  education  in  Ireland,  have  more  or  less  retarded  the  payment 
of  local  fees  towards  their  salaries.  Under  these  cirenrastanees,  then,  can  it  be  wondered  at  that  when  it  was  announced, 
by  ‘ gossips,'  if  you  will,  that  the  Inspector  was  about  leaving,  we  should  step  to  the  front  to  present  him  with  an  address 
ant]  testimonial  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  efficient  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  public  service.  Our  action  was  guided 
sole'y  by  our  belief  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  education,  under  his  supervision,  in  the  increasing  interest  manifested  by 
local  parties  for  the  teachers’  welfare,  owing  to  his  representations,  and  in  the  general  state  of  advancement  of  schools 
under  his  suggestions.  We  deny  having  any  authentic  knowledge  of,  or  any  interest  in,  the  private  misunderstandings  of 

the  Rev.  Mr.” , save,  indeed,  certain  ambiguous  details  which  we  were  compelled  to  listen  to,  in  order  to  gratif)-  the 

whims  of  an  acquaint.ance. 

247.  '■  Thereverend  gentleman  has  written  that  the  ‘gossiping’  produced  the  circular.  If  by  this  is  meant  that  we  have 
been  influenced  directly  or  indirectly  by  any  person  or  party  in  acting  the  part  we  have  assumed  in  this  case,  we  beg 
respectfully,  but  firmly,  to  give  it  our  contradiction. 

248.  I may  add  that  the  Inspector  was  entii-ely  unaware  of  the  proposal  to  compliment  him  till  the  Rev. 

Mr. ’s  lettei'  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  and  he  then  informed  the  committee  that  ho  should  not  feel  him- 

self at  liberty  to  accept  anything  of  the  kind.  The  teachers  proceed — 

‘‘Though  we  arc  but  humble  men,  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Board,  our  good  inanagei's,  and  the  people,  wc 
claim  to  j)OSSOSS  as  much  honour  as  would  pi-ovent  us  becoming  the  parasites  of  any  man  or  any  party;  wc  have  not 
the  unmanliness  to  act  in  that  manner,  the  du|>licity  which  in  what  arc  called  refined  circles,  j)romj)ts  the  soft  word  to 
the  lips  and  freezes  the  heart  with  deceit.  We  affirm  that  wc  had  no  intention  or  desire  that  the  circular  writtun  by  us 
should  convey  a censure  on  the  reverend  gcntlemivn.  Why  should  we  act  thus  ? Tlie  Ins[)ector  was  leaving  the  district, 
or  supposed  to  be  leaving  ; we  could  expect  no  favour  from  him,  nor  could  it  be  said  that  our  action  was  any  other  than 
diainterested,  and  will  it  be  suppo.sed  that  we  would  upon  the  strength  of  mere  idle  gossip,  upon  wbieh  we  could  not  rely, 

assume  lo  ourselves  the  responsibility  of  passing  a censure  upon  the  Rev.  Mr. .?  \Ve,  who  can  be  deprived  of  our 

present  mean.s  of  support  by  tliroo  difterent  parties,  viz.,  our  managers,  the  Board,  or  the  people.  'I'lic  question  is  pre- 
posterous. Had  we  been  cognizant  of  all  the  facts  of  the  revei-end  gentleman’s  case,  h.ad  wc  seeh  the  Board’s  letter  which 
jiu  ipiotes,  had  we  lent  our  e.ar.s  and  attention  to  the  petty  bits  of  news  which  radiated  froiii  his  palish,  and  ha<l  we  no 
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lii"her  thought  or  motive  than  rabble-like,  to  take  the  one  side  and  rail  at  the  other,  then  indeed  wc  would  admit  that  the 
niotives  imputed  to  us  by  the  reverend  gcntlenian  v'ere  well  founded.  But  the  rever.se  of  all  this  is  the  faet.  It  may  be 
that  the  rovcrend  gentleman  supposes  tiiat,  ‘ even  from  such  sources,’  no  genuine  sentiment  of  manliness,  no  higher  motive 
tliiiii  that  which  panders  to  tlie  ruling  power  could  emanate.  \Ye  will  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  the  reverend  gentleman 
entertains  this  idea  iii  its  widest  sense  or  not.  Possibly  the  reverend  gentleman  has  taken  up  the  same  view  as  the  majority  of 
the  men  of  tlie  present  generation — that  if  a tnau  be  in  a lowlj  st.ation,  he  must  therefore  be  devoid  of  lionour  ; if  in  poverty, 
lie  must  be  unworthy  of  trust.  AVe  sliall  not  question  other  men’s  opinions,  or  otlier  men's  motives ; we  simply  know  our  own, 
and  as  we  believe  them  to  be  honourable  and  just,  as  well  as  having  no  desire,  either  by  woi-d  or  deed,  to  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  gentleman,  clone  or  lay,  we  mu-st  beg  to  be  excused  if  we  endeavour  to  nmintain  them  unsullied.” 

249.  TJiis  letter  appeared  in  the  newspaper  on  tlie  Wednesday,  and  these  are  all  the  passages  in  it  wliieh  appear 
to  me  capable  of  exciting  any  angry  fueling,  The  four  teachers  were  under  four  Komait  Catholic  clergymen, 

as  patrons,  none  of  them  under  the  Rev.  Mr. . They  resided  at  distances  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles 

from  him.  Their  original  action,  as  they  themselves  explained  it,  was  perfectly  natuiai  and  competent,  and 
any  pa,ssages  in  tlieir  letter  which  indicate  warmth  aie  abundantly  accounted  for  by  his  preceding  letter  and 
conduct.  In  any  event,  the  quarrel  was  one  with  which  tlieii-  own  managers  had  nothing  to  do.  Even  had 
they  been  of  opinion  that  the  teachers  had  interfered  in  a matter  which  did  not  concern  tliem,  or  that  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  use  unjirudent  expressions,  and  to  fail  in  the  respect  due  to  a clergyman,  a little 
friendly  admonition  would  surely  have  been  enough.  One  of  the  patrons  took  this  view.  Another  whoCi 
I saw,  was  absent  at  the  time,  but  his  curate,  acting  for  him,  suspended  the  teacher,  who  was  not 
allowed  to  resume  work  until  after  his  patron’s  return,  and  then  only  on  the  publication  of  a letter  in 
the  newsi>aper  expro.ssing  his  regret — a lettei'  of  which  I have  not  obtained  a copy,  hut  which  I believe  was  in- 
tended on  the  one  hand  to  sustain  the  curate’s  action,  and  on  the  other  to  re-admit  the  teacher  on  terms  as 
easy  as  that  condition  made  possible.  That  teacher,  I was  infoimed  both  by  the  patron  and  by  the  present 
District  Inspector,  is  one  of  the  very  best  in  the  district.  He  himself  declined  to  give  me  any  information  on  the 
case,  having  had  enough  trouble  about  it  already.  The  relative  position  of  teachers  and  patrons  is  still,  of 
coiii-se,  the  same  as  it  was  at  that  tima  Tlie  tiiii-d  had  three  coui-ses  presented  for  his  election — to  recant 
publicly,  to  be  dismissed,  or  to  resign.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  went  off  to  Glasgow,  got  employment  on  tlie 
staff  of  a newsjiapor  there,  and  when  he  had  gathered  enough  money,  emigrated  to  America  These  tla-ee 
teachers  were,  all  of  them,  young  men  of  marked  ability  and  promise,  and  natural  committee  men  for  such  a 
movement.  The  fourth  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age  at  the  time,  and  he  was  dismissed,  but  finally  restored 
on  Iris  signing  and  publishing  tire  following  letter  to  the  editor,  in  next  M'eek’s  paper : — 

“Sir — I very  much  regret  having  given  the  sanction  of  iny  name  to  a document  that  has  appeared  in  the  last  issue 
of  your  journal,  a douument,  which  upon  pei  usal  and  reflection,  I consider  as  imprudent  as  it  was  impertinent.” 

These  are  all  the  material  facts,  and  perliajis  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  the  statement, 
that  one  of  these  teachers  had  a mother  and  some  helpless  brothers  and  sisters  depending  on  his  earnings  for 
their  support, 

230.  It  is  as  little  necessary  to  point  oirt  the  impression  that  must  have  been  made  by  tliem  on  the  school-  Effect  of  thetie 
masters  in  tlie  district.  Three  out  of  four  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  carHed  their  professional  friendships  so  far  pwceeiiings. 
as  to  treat  tlii.s  projjosal,  which,  in  itself,  was  perfectly  innocent,  and  tire  slightly  independent  attitude  which  the 
four  teachers  had  afterwar'ds  a&sumed  towards  a fifth  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  was  only  a not  very  irear 
neighbour,  as  an  offence  only  to  be  wiped  out  by  retractation  or  dismissal.  The  teachers  were  mistaken  in 

speaking  of  tlie  Inspector’s  promotion  ; their  circular  however  was  not  addressed  to  tire  Rev  Mr. , 

and  contained  no  reference  to  him.  He  chose  gi-atuitously  to  attack  tlrem,  and  to  print  and  publish  Ms  views 
about  “gossiping,”  and  “ such  sources,”  and  while  they  answered  him  by  a simple  statement  of  their  real  motives, 
and  a repudiation  of  all  desire  to  iuterfor-e  in  his  quarrels,  they  did  not  affect  to  conceal  that  they  were  hrrri;  by 
the  language  he  had  allowed  himself  to  emjiloy.  High  qualifications  and  excellent  past  serwices  to  the  commu- 
nities of  wMch  these  clergymen  were  the  spiritual  leaders,  were  insufficient  to  save  the  teachers  from  the 
alteniative  of  prrblic  humiliation  or  private  rariiL 

251.  Not  oireof  the  patrons  who  acted  hr  tlii.s  way  had  (as  I ara  informed)  either  paid  a fartlirng  towawls  the  Position  of  the 
suppori  of  the  schools  during  the  year,  or  obtaured  voluntary  contributions  towai'd  them  from  any  other  pertsons.  patrons  and 
The  teacher  who  went  ultimately  to  America,  i-eceived  his  class  salary  of  j£24  from  Government  In  addition 

Ire  obtained  from  the  head  teacher  in  his  school,  a free  uill  payment  of  ^ 2 per  annum,  “ irr  consideration  of  Iris 
efficiency  and  attention  to  his  duties.”  The  school-room  is  free  of  rent  and  taxes,  being  public  property. 

252.  In  addition  to  his  class  salary  of  £32  from  the  State,  which  is  qrrite  uirusually  high  in  that  pari  of  the 
country,  the  second  teacher  received  a sum  of  nearly  £14  in  fees,  and  £4  for  private  tuition.  His  income 
came  ■thereforo,  either  from  Government,  or  from  the  exceptionally  large  payments  wMch  his  own  efficiency 
had  secured  for  him.  Tire  third  master,  the  boy  of  seventeen,  who  was  induced  to  unite  the  unqualified 
retractation  I have  printed  above,  received  £15,  all  from  Government.  Tire  school-room  belonged  to  a neigh- 
bouring farmer,  who,  as  no  rerrt  was  paid  for  it  in  that  year-,  was  rrot  willing  to  maintain  the  house  in  repair. 

The  i-esiilt  was  the  •witlidrawal  of  the  grant,  and  a miserable  series  of  complications,  the  story  of  which  might 
be  iiistriictrve  eirougli,  if  it  were  not  altogether  too  tedious  to  make  it  worth  telling  here. 

253.  These  iustouces  of  tire  free  exercise  of  arbitr-ary  power  appear  to  me  perfectly  sufficient  to  show  that  there  Conclusions  as 
is  no  restrainiirg  infliieirce  in  tlre^West  wMch  is  worihy  of  tire  least  reliance,  as  a protection  against  iti  “ Public  to  arbitmrv 
opinion”  is  inoperative,  or  utterly  disregarded.  Both  of  these  cases  happened  in  towns.  A patron  may  do  P°'vers. 
what  lie  likes  witlr  his  master,  as  a man  may  do  what  he  lOces  with  his  own.  It  might  have  been  hoped — it 

no  doubt  was  hoped — tliat  such  abuses  woirld  bo  rme,  that  the  tendency  to  them  would  be  held  in  check  by  the 
sense  of  the  public  good,  which  would  presumably  influence  landlords  and  priests,  that  a fit  of  mere  caprice  or 
bad  temper  would  not  ofteir  be  allowed  to  deteimiue  the  conduct  of  responsible  jiatrons.  I tMnk  tliese  two 
cases  quite  sufficient  to  demonstrate  tlrat  sugh  hopes  have  scarcely  been  realized. 

254.  Arbitrary  power  is  not  more  innocent  irr  the  hands  of  a Counauglit  man  tlian  it  is  elsewhere,  and 
under  it  the  teachers  are  in  a pitiable  position.  The  natural  market  for  their  services  in  the  West  has  iiei’er 
been  very  lirhsk — the  Board  has  abolished  it,  and  handed  them  oi  er  to  the  possession  of  the  6,000  peraous  who 
have  become  patrons  under  its  system.  These  gentlemen  have  the  luxury  of  power  -without  paying  much  or 
any  of  the  natural  price  for  it.  They  have  liad  no  trouble  in  training,  or  in  supporting  the  man,  whom  they  cast 
aside  at  their  pleasure.  For  him  it  is  open  to  cany  Ms  services  elsewhere,  but  his  character  has  been  fatally 
damaged,  and  no  one  can  tell  precisely  what  is  the  flaw.  The  patron  can  dismiss  his  teacher  ■\rithout  notice, 
without  a reason,  and  witliout  a character ; and  it  is  inevitable  tliat  the  teacliers,  as  a class,  should  be  discon- 
tented with  the  arraiigoinent.  The  only  protection  consistent  with  sueli  a law  would  be  given  if  the  State 
were  absolutely  to  rofuse  her  grants  to  nJl  who  had  not  enjoyed  her  training,  and  obtained  her  certificates,  so 
that  the  sujqfly  of  teacliers  who  could  claim  them  might  be  limited  ai-tilicially,  and  never  far  beyond  the 
demand.  The  admission  of  probationers  settles  that  point  against  the  masters,  as  any  yonth  of  seventeen 
who  can  work  a few  sums  may  become  a iirobationer. 

IJ.  SC 
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2.55.  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  more  of  the  cases  of  dismi.ssal  of  which  I 
have  heard  Some  of  them  depend  on  the  different  views  entertained  Ly  master  and  manager  of  tlie 
efficiency  of  the  former.  Others,  like  the  following,  appeared  to  me  scarcely  likely  to  rewai-d  fiu-ther  inves- 
tigation. There  was  a te;icher,  “ a most  respcctahle  young  man,  and  a very  clever  yomig  man,  who  was 
really  smart  enough,”  (in  tho  opinion  of  my  informant,  who  is  a very  competent  witness),  “ to  become  a snh- 
editor  to  a paper — a most  respectably  conducted  young  man,  his  morals  being  unimpeachable  in  every  i-espect.” 
He  was  dismissed  by  his  Protestant  (lay)  patron,  -witliont  the  least  fault  being  found  against  him  as  a teacher, 
“ But  there  was  a complaint  lodged  against  him  by  the  friends  of  a young  widow  in  town,  a tenant  and  co-reli- 
gionist of  the  patron’s,  the  nature  of  which  was  that  the  teacher  vrote  a scathing  letter  to  this  young  Avidow, 
on  hearing  that  her  friends  reported  tlirough  tOAvn  that  the  teacher  had  proposed  marriage  to  her,  or  something 
to  that  ofiect.  He  had  lodged  at  her  place  with  luiother  young  man  for  some  time,  but  removed  to  anothei- 
house  in  town  after  the  hipsG  of  some  Aveeks — I believe  hearing  tJiat  there  Ava.s  a rumour  ailoat  among  her 
friends  that  he  Avas  to  be  mamod  to  her,  or  something  to  that  effect.  After  leaving  her  house  he  Avrotc  the 
letter  above  alluded  to,  Avhieh  Avas  shoAvn  to  the  patron,  and  A\'hich  sealed  his  fate  as  far  as  the  school  Ava.s  con- 
cerned.” It  is  dangerous  for  a young  man  in  any  ))0:!itiou  in  life,  to  Avrite  such  lettem  to  “ young  AvidoAvs,”  and 
the  teacher  may  liave  easily  managed  to  show  liimself  deserving  of  ceiism-e  in  the  attempt.  Tile  gi-eat  uuvjority 
of  the  cases  of  Avhich  I heard,  offei'cd  fewer  signs  of  a probable  explanation. 

256.  The  regular  AA’orking  of  the  system  is  illustrated  in  a letter  from  a schoolmaster.  The  absence  of  uames 
in  the  statement  did  not  allow  mo  to  im'estigate  any  of  tho  detiiihs.  Ho  has  passed  under  eight  managei's 
in  succession.  His  fimt  treated  him  kindly,  but  tJuvatened  his  brother  Avho  succeeded  liim,  Avitli  dismissal, 
without  just  cause.  His  second  h:ul  dismissed  his  predecessor  (jind  his  predecessor  before  him),  to  make 
room  for  him — and  after  a feAv  montlis  clismi^ed  him  to  make  room  for  somebody  else.  The  patron 
was  a Catholic  priest,  and  his  predecessoi-’s  dismissal  Ava.s  attended  Avith  “ aAvful  consequences.”  Tim 
dismissed  teacher  became  an  apostate,  and  induced  tAvo  or  three  member.s  of  his  family  to  do-  tlie  siimc. 
His  thii-d  Avas  a kind  old  Catholic  gentleman,  Avith  Avhoni  he  continued  a fcAv  moutlia,  after  Avliieh 
his  brother  succeeded  him.  The  old  geutlomaii  died,  and  his  Avidow  gave  his  brother’s  school  aAvay, 
Avhile  lie  avus  at  the  traiuiug*  college,  to  Avhich  he  had  gone  Avith  her  consent.  His  fourth  Avas  Idmt 
and  considerate,  but  used  to  listen  to  stories  from  his  bailiff,  “ lus  generally  all  of  liis  class  do  ; and  it  is  Ai-ell 
known  in  this  country  that  bailiffs  are  not  the  most  honest  and  honourable  men  in  the  Avorld — they  arc  gene- 
rally the  very  opfiosite.”  The  bailiff  asked  him  to  fill  u[i  a Avliole  host  of  poor-rate  books,  one  of  which  he  did, 
but  refused  to  do  more  Avithout  payment.  'This  made  the  bixiliff  his  enemy,  and  his  manager  came  down  one 
morning  and  threatened  him  Avith  dismissal.  His  fifth,  a priest,  was  a great  friend  of  his,  but  liad  <lismi.ssed 
his  predecessor  most  unjustlj'.  His  sixth,  on  a misreprosentation  of.  his  bailiff,  threatened  dismissal — calling 
oil  him  to  resign.  The  teacher  told  him  that  as  the  school  Avas  vested,  ho  .slioidd  not  do  so  Avithout  in.sisting 
on  an  investigation.  As  for  tlie  next  he  has  no  complaint,  but  he  tells  1110  that  rumour  says  tluit  the  teachei-s 
who  taught  here  before  were  no  Avay  anxious  to  leave,  if  alloAA’ed  to  live  on  in  peace  and  cjuiet  by  a certain  local 
gentleman  Avho  cannot  agree  Avith  any  of  the  teachera  of  this  school.  He  sums  uj),  mnoli  to  his  oavu  sur])rise 
apparently — for  he  is  one  of  the  fcAv  decided  denominationalists  I have  met  among  the  teachers — “ Tlie  deduc- 
tion from  the  foregoing  sketch  of  Avhat  I knoAv  of  all  the  managers  I ever  taught  under,  is  i-atlier  curiou.s.  All 
the  priests,  four  in  number,  that  I have  had  to  deal  Avdth  as  manager.s,  have  at  one  time  or  another  dismissed 
teachers  unjustly : Avliile  I cannot  bring  a single  case  of  absolute,  dismissal  against  the  four  lay  gentlemen 
under  whom  I have  taught.”  It  is  not  necessary  to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  detail  of  these  facts- — they  must 
of  course  be  taken  to  present  only  the  one  side  of  the  story. 

257.  Tlie  Avoi-st  effects  of  tlie  absolute  power  of  dismissal  are  not  to  be  seen  in  cases  like  those  I lip.ve  describeii, 
Avhich  haA’6  been  pushed  to  the  last  extremities.  The  fear  of  instant  dismissal  and  possible  ruin,  places  tiie 
teacher  in  complete  subordination  to  those  Avho  have  the  poAver  to  inflict  it  for  any  rea.sou  or  for  none.  It  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  be  in  absolute  subjection  to  the  masters  placed  over  tliem,  under  the  influence 
of  that  fear,  I am  told  that  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  choose  between  obedience  to  the 
laAvs  of  the  Board,  whose  bread  he  eats,  and  of  the  priest  avIio  is  charged  with  hanJuig  it  over  to  him.  Ques- 
tions like  that  about  the  use  of  the  “ General  Lesson”  may  frequently  arise.  In  the  main,  the  clei'ical  patrons 
of  the  Avest  tliink  it  useless,  and  some  do  not  look  on  the  repuchation  of  persecution  in  it  as  right.  Tho  teacher 
obeys  the  master  who  is  always  beside  him,  instead  of  the  paymaster  who  sits  in  Dublin,  and  the  Geneml 
Lesson  is  accordingly  little  seen,  and  seldom  taught  in  schools  in  the  Avest  under  Roman  Catholic  ciergj-men. 
the  Board's  ordinances  notwithstanding.  I offer  no  opinion  of  my  oavu  as  to  the  intrinsic  impoi-tance  of  these 
ordinances. 

258.  These,  then,  are  tlie  principal  grounds  on  which  the  National  teachers  complain  of  tlieir  treatment ; but 
before  submitting  the  vieAvs  I have  been  led  to  entertain  as  to  the  course  Avliicli  might  be  taken  in  dealing 
wdtli  them,  there  is  another  question  to  Avhich  I must  ask  attention. 

259.  One  is  struck,  very  early,  Avith  tho  extremely  small  amount  of  school-fees  obtained  in  the  National  schools, 
Occasionally,  indeed,  some  trifling  payments  are  made  in  work  or  in  kind  Avhich  do  not  appear  in  the  returns. 
The  incomes  of  the  old  hedge  school  teachers  were  often  principally  maile  up  from  those  souroes,  and  the  custom  has 
been  continued  in  some  remote  districts.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  amount  thus  luldcd,  but  itistolei-ably 
cei-tain  that  it  is  small,  and  that  nothing  of  the  kind  exists  in  the  majority  of  the  schools.  I believe  that,  cm 
the  whole,  the  sums  returned  fairly  represent  the  total  incomes  realized  from  fees.  In  my  IOC  schools,  Avith 
about  4,300  children  jnesent,  the  total  fees  obtained  Avere  £208  for  the  year,  or  under  Is.  per  child  in  aA-erage 
attendance,  and  less  than  £2  per  sdiool.  I find  that,  in  Mayo,  the  total  payments  from  school-fees  ainomitcd  to 
£735  10s.  3d.  in  254  National  schools — £2  18s.  per  school;  the  number  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  being 
1 1,071 : so  that  the  total  amount  is  Is.  id.  per  head  on  the  average  attendance,  Avliich  is  about  6d.  per  annuiu 
for  each  individual  pupil.  It  is  an  extremely  small  sum,  and  its  amount  raises  the  question  of  gratuitous 
education  at  once. 

260.  Tlie  most  extraordinary  fiict  of  Irish  primary  education  meets  ns  in  tlie  same  connexion.  The  total 
number  of  distinct  jrapils  on  the  rolls  for  the  year  I860,  in  all  the  National  schools,  was  910,819,  the  total  avei-age 
daily  attendance  being  316,225,  Avhich  is  about  one  in  three  of  the  number  of  distinct  pupils.  The  province  of 
Connaught  gives  a result  only  a little  Avorse  than  that  for  the  entire  country,  three  children  appearing  daily  out  of 
ten  Avho  are  on  tlie  school  rolls  for  the  yeai-.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  disorganization  of  clossas,  Avliat  iri-i- 
gularity  of  attendance,  what  wasted  labour,  Ai’hat  dishcai-tening  results  such  a fact  involves.  Tlie  Avinti  r 
scholars  are,  as  I have  sho-wn  above  (§  30),  almost  entirely  different  from  those  in  summer,  and  indeed  each 
indiAudual  child  attends  apparently  for  little  more  than  three  months  in  the  year. 

261.  The  two  phenomena  are  said  to  have  a direct  relation.  Generally  two-thirds  or  throo-fourtlis  of  the 
pupils  pay  no  school  Avage  at  all;  but  fee.s  are  nominally  charged  in  most  schools,  and  tlio  pfireiit  avIio 
does  not  pay  them  has,  I am  told,  a feeling,  eveiy  noAv  and  then,  that  he  is  behaving  like  a paujior.  Any 
casual  circumstance  convinces  him  of  what  is  sometimes  trae,  that  the  same  attention  is  not  given  to  his  chil- 
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ilren  as  to  tlio  paying  soWltus,  ami  tliat  tlie  master  “ loans  to  ” tlio  latter  niul.ily.  Ho  lias  manasoel,  besides,  p-.s,,, 
to  ™k  bimseli  mto  a ennons  senso  ot  being  an  mjmed  man.  Ho  looks  on  tie  toaclier  as  paid  by  the  State,  paopl. ..  to 
ami  lie  conbiders  tJiat  that  payment  must  be  meant  to  entitle  everybody  to  free  education  who  chooses  to  have  it.  fee-*  in  State 
A teacher  who  ‘ prosses  fees  always  eucoimters  this  feeling,  which  scarcely  any  reasoning  will  overeome. 

In  many  ot  tJtc  little  villages  or  country  districts  evei-youe  is  connected  with  everyone  else,  and  an  iucomine 
stranger  who  offends  one  runs  great  idsk  of  irritating  all.  The.se  vieivs  are  not,  I think,  in  general 
dnscoiiraged  by  the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy,  who  almost  unaiiimoii.sly  advocate  gratuitous  education.  They 
give  little  or  no  suiiport  to  the  master’s  efforts  to  obtain  fees.  As  pati-ons  they  frequently  prevent  bim 
Iroin  cai'iymg  Ins  demands  mto  a court  of  law.  His  claims  ai-e  considered  by  the  people  to  be  unjust,  and 
to  £u^e  a grasping  disposition.  It  i.s  cunous  that  the  same  persons  willingly  i,ay  2d.  a week— often,  no 
doubt,  from  motives  of  uiui'e  chaiuty— to  a hedge  school  teacher,  and  refuse  all  payment  to  the  teacher  of  the 
National  scliool.  All  the  denominational  schools,  Jiowever,  offer  theii-  education  and  school  requisites  free,  and 
some  of  them  add  clothes  and  food  for  their  scholai-s,  or  ]>ay  for  theii-  attendance.  These  things  have  been 
gming  on  now  lor  nearly  a generation,  and  there  i.s  no  prospect  that  they  will  disappear.  It  is  almost  impossible 
lor  a teacher  to  make  juuch  head  E^ainst  them— quite  so,  apparently,  without  the  cordial  support  of  liis  patron, 
wliicli  m two  cases  out  of  tlivee  would  not  be  afforded  him. 

2li2.  All  these  reasons  api>ear  to  make  it  improbable  tliat  the  sum  now  obtained  from  school-fees  can  be  mate-  Fees  canm.t  be 
nully  increased ; and  I am  assured  by  most  of  the  teachers  tiiat  its  exaction  seriously  affects  the  attendance.  Thei-e  iacreased. 
are  niaiiy  people  in  these  agrieultm-al  districts,  who  liave  little  or  no  money  in  their  hands  from  the  end  of  the 
spiung  till  the  end  of  the  autumn,  when  their  produce  is  sold.  They  live  on  theii-  milk  and  potatoes  witliout 
leeliug  the  want  of  pence ; but  they  have  not  got  tlie  pence  at  tJieii-  disposal,  and  as  accordingly  they  could 
not  pay  school-fees  eveu  if  they  Avished,  they  withdraw  tlie  children. 

2G3.  I shall  give  toe  opinions  of  a master  of  considerable  experience,  Avhose  school  is  free.  He  has  taught  E.-eperiewe  »f 

over  tliuty  yeai-s,  and  was  for  fourteen  years  chairman  of  an  association  of  National  teachers  in  Tyrone  : one  ttaclier. 

‘-  lie  believes  that  a gratuitous  system,  under  which  every  man  would  hare  a rigid  to  the  education  o'f  his  children, 
wou  (I  i mijrove  both  the  attendance  and  the  eliieieney.  He  thinks  that  the  parents  of  the  class  of  the  labouring  poor  in  Ireland 
would  be  verj-  much  disposed  to  value  and  use  such  a right,  and  the  ce.ssation  of  the  demand  for  school-fees  would  dry  up 
sources  of  bitterness  which  perpctiially  bniig  trouble  between  teacher  and  jicople.  He  thiuks  that  the  pcoiilc  learn  a ^eat 
(leal  of  tbe  American  free  .school  system,  and  believes  that  they  would  regard  tlie  eslablisbment  of  a similar  si  stem  by  the 
?5tate  a.s  a considurablc  boon,  winch  ivould  do  much  to  conteut  them,  as  being  a thing  done  in  their  own  country  as  liberal 
as  what  i.s  done  in  the  L imod  States.  He  believes  also  that  if  it  were  given  as  arigbt  it  would  not  ofleud  the  sense  of  indepen- 
dence or  demoraline  by  creating  a feeling  of  i>aupcrism,  so  long  as  the  money  came  from  the  general  taxation  of  the  country.” 

2G4.  'ae  teachers  I saw  entertain  three  views  on  tlic  question— the  first  that  the  free  system  would  be  iniuiious : Teacliers 
imd  im  Avhat  is  got  lor  iiotliiiig  is  counted  a.s  Avorth  notoing,  tliat  it  avouIcI  (limiui.sli  toe  real  Avork  done  and  toine 

jiicrea.re  the  proportion  of  iiTegtdar  attendances.  Tills  is  tJie  view  generally  entei-tained  by  lay  manarei-s  I 
was  told,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  extremely  inteUigeut  master  that  this  is  a middle  and  upper  classidea,  tad  that  lotWn^fr 
it  is  not  at  ail  so  common  among  labourers  m Connaught.  People  who  are  in  the  habit  of  electing  to  my  Is  worth  uothing. 
tor  a good  article,  or  Qd.  for  a cheap  and  poor  one,  get  naturally  into  the  Avay  of  making  the  price  the  measure 
ot  the  estimation  iii  Avhich  they  hold  their  pm-chase,  and  set  no  store  by  Avhat  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  otlier- 
AviseAvitii  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultui-al  laboiii-ei-s  and  small  tenants,  Avho  only  buy  What  they  can’t  help 
Inlying,  and  seldom  liave  two  qualities  of  commodity  to  choose  between.  A great  many  things  come  to  them 
Avithout  the  payment  of  so  iiiucli  cash  in  exchange,  and  price  is  not  the  only  measure  of  value.  He  Avas  conAunced 
that  a poor  Irislimau  Avould  be  just  as  likely  to  think  much  of  his  child’s  education,  if  he  Avere  told  that  it  was 
his  inalienable  right  conferred  by  a paternaJ  State,  and  ready  to  be  enforced  by  it  against  all  oiiposition  as  if 
ne  had  to  pay  a Aveckly  Avage.  There  is  no  luxury  which  he  priaes  so  higUy  as  a right  Avhich  he  can  enforce  in 
a court  of  hiw.  ® 

26.5.  The  second  opinion,  Avhich  is  very  common,  is  that  it  would  make  A-ery  little  difierence  eitlier  way  Many  J Ho  advm,- 
teachers  say  that  they  do  not  now  exact  fees  from  any  avIio  axe  either  unable  fand  thei-e  are  many  so),  or  miwillmi  ‘•■'se « 
to  pay  them.  Accordingly  they  Hunk  that  as  a free  system  Avould  only  give  legal  sanction  to  the  actiml  pi-actice° 

It  AvmiJd  scai-cely  mci-ease  or  dimimsh  attendance.  I confess  that  I doubt  the  soundness  of  Hiis  vieAv  A vei-v  t 
common  exempUou  ls  a different  thing  from  a legal  privilege.  The  healthv feeling  of  independence  may  very 
well  be  hurt  m the  one  case,  ami  may  yet  find  no  place  in  the  other.  The  poor  man  may  dislike  to  revive  'a 
lavoiir  ti-om  the  chanty  of  the  teacher  which  he  Avould  willingly  accept  as  part  of  that  rqiayment  of  taxation 
Avhich  the  State  offers  to  every  citizen.  It  mattei-s  little  that  he  tliinks  Hiat  the  teacher  ought  not  to  have  the 
right  to  chaige  him— ho  knows  that  lie  has  it,  and  that  he  foregoe.s  it  oidy  of  favour.  I beHeve  that  a privileire  of 
this  sort,  which  their_  clergy  would  encourage  the  people  to  use,  would  have  an  important  influence  in  fiu-toer- 
iiig— almost  111  creating — that  local  mterest  in  the  school  Avithoiit  which  pertietiial  inspection  can  hardlv  keen 
things  stiaight  - j i 

266.  Tim  tliii-d  mmmet  is  gi™,  I flunk,  bj  the  majority  of  the  taobors  mhose  vie, vs  I colleototl  on  the  question,  v.  G„.i  e,i- 
and  IS  altogether  in  favour  of  the  free  sj-.steui.  They  assume,  of  course,  that  any  pecuniary  loss  to  the  teacher  vantage, 
would  be  somehow  made  up.  Taking  Huit  for  granted  they  tMuk  that  immense  advantage  would  be  rained  by  the 
teachci-s  being  entirely  reheved  from  any  necessity  or  temptation  to  quarrel  with  the  people  on  the  subject  It  is 
frequently  said  that  the  fee-iiaying  chdili-eu  are  the  best  attendere,  but  they  tell  me  that  it  is  simply  because  Hiey 
belong  to  the  better-off  and  more  regular  famiUes,  and  that  the  same  children  would  attend  best  under  any  systeim 
26,.  But  the  gi-eat  argument  in  the  case  is,  that  for  good  or  for  evO  toe  free  system  pi-evaOs  at  present  foi-tAvo 
thirds  01-  three-fourths  of  the  children,  and  that  any  attempt,  on  a considerable  scale,  to  alter  that  an-angement  Freesvstem 
would  empty  the  schools.  The  choice  is  not  between  a free  and  a foe  system,  it  is  between  the  foi-mer  frankly 
accepted  and  legalized,  and  the  latter  adopted  in  practice  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  leaving  room  for  all  '"'rl' 
kinds  of  angry  feelings  ni  teaohoi-s  and  parents,  preventing  many  attendances,  and  making  more  ii  remilar  Tlie  ® 
present  system  has  all  the  di.sadvantages  of  a gratuitous  one,  and  a good  many  peculiar  to  itself  It  demonlizes 
the  people,  whatever  the  other  may  do,  and  the  very  persons  likely  to  be  taught  to  care  little  for  education 
by  paymg  notliiiig  for  it,  namely,  the  ordnuivy  run  of  the  labouring  classes,  are  tautot  so  noAv  Only  the  best 
off  and  the  most  i-eguhu-  of  them  pay  fees,  and  they  might  be  helped  by  that  means  to  value  education  if  they 
WDi-e  not  sure  to  do  so  mclupeudeutly.  The  othei-s  take  free  eilucation  iiTegularly,  and  without  thaiikin<^  anybody 
for  It.  A peculiar  an-angemeut  has  made  thorn  unAviUmg  eveu  to  thank  the  teacher  to  whom  they  are^indebteiL 
Almost  all  ad\-antages  under  the  Boai-il  depend  on  the  school  maintaining  at  least  a certain  average  attendance 
VVhei-ever  its  doing  so  is  in  the  least  doubtful— as  in  many  counti-y  schools  it  may  easily  become— it  Avould  be 
madness  on  the  mastci-’s  part  to  alloAv  his  schoIai-s  to  fall  away  on  account  of  an  insignificant  fee  and  the  people 
know  the  fact  .os  well  os  he  does.  Accoi-dingly  the  parent  often  looks  on  himself  as  coufen-in'J  an  oblmation 
instead  of  receiving  a favour  when  he  semis  his  child  to  school  and  pays  notliing  for  him.  When  he  pays  it 
18  with  a feeling  that  lie  is  treated  uiigciicroualy  or  unfairly  either  by  the  schoolmaster  or  by  the  Boai-d.^  ’ 

3U8.  It  is  a question  which  is.  I am  fully  aware,  surrounded  witluUfficiatios.  In  a country  where  people  have 
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been  in  the  habit  of  paying  fees,  and  where  the  greater  number  of  them  are  able  to  do  so,  I shonld  not  be  dis- 
posed to  advocate  a gi-atuitous  system.  In  Mayo,  since  the  establishment  of  the  National  schools,  the  great 
majority  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  paying — a very  large  proportion  of  tliem  cannot  do  so,  and  a proportion 
perhaps  still  larger,  %vill  not.  In  additioir  to  this,  the  cormtry  i.s  tolerably  supplied  witli  denominational  free 
schools.  Tiiere  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  in-egidarity  in  the  attendance  is  eirormous.  The  English  sta- 
tistics give  us  no  acenrato  means  of  comparing  the  English  proportiorr  between  the  number  of  individual 
scholar's  attendiirg  school  at  all  durbig  the  year  and  the  average  attendance,  with  that  for  Ireland.  The  register's 
are  not  made  up  with  tire  same  precision,  and  the  number  on  the  register  (■which  is  only  one-third  more  for  the 
wliole  country  thair  the  average  attendarree,  instead  of  three  times  as  much)  in  some  sclrools,  includes  all 
who  have  been  there  -within  the  last  year-,  and  in  others,  all  who  have  been  thei'c  within  the  last  three  morrths. 
The  scholar's  hr  British  aided  schools  coi-tainly  attend  very  niiieh  better  than  in  Irish ; arrd  I see  only  two 
ways  of  bringing  the  latter  near  the  level  of  the  former.  Tire  first  consists  in  the  impj-oa’ement  of  the  schooLs, 
whiclr  is  at  the  root  of  all  other  improvements ; the  second,  in  opening  them  as  places  of  free  education. 

269.  The  co.st  to  the  State  would  be  extremely  small  (£40,500  for  the  whole  country),  while  the  total  national 
expeuditui-e,  on  account  of  education,  appears  to  amount  at  present  to  £363,500.  The  benefit  to  the  teachers 
and  to  the  community  would,  I believe,  be  very  great,  and  everything  I saw  led  me  to  believe  that  it  -\vould  be 
fully  appreciated, 

270.  Undersuchasystem  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  persons  might  take  advantage  of  the  National  free  schools, 
who  are  able  to  pay  handsomely  for  tlie  education  of  their  children.  So  far  as  it  is  an  evil,  it  is  one  the  attesnpt 
to  check  which  appeal's  to  me  hardly  worth  making,  The  fundamental  condition  of  the  National  free  school — 
that  it  mustbeopentoevei-ychOd — is  quite  sufficient  to  keep  out  of  it  most  of  those  who  consider  themselves  at 
all  raised  above  the  people.  ^Yhen  it  fails  to  do  so,  tliougli  it  may  be  a legitimate  subject  of  regret  that  a well- 
to-do  pai-ent  should  impose  a burden  on  tlie  State,  which  lie  might  himself  have  undertaken,  his  action,  in  itself, 
tends  to  the  fusion  of  classes  and  to  the  raising  of  the  lower,  not  to  the  degi'adation  of  their  social  superior's. 
Nothing  has  done  more  good  to  Scotland,  than  the  fact  that  the  minister,  ^e  doctor,  tlie  squire,  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  then'  sons  to  receive  their  trahihig  at  the  same  parish  school  and  on  the  same  benches  with 
the  ohildi'en  of  the  laboui'er. 

271.  I have  said  that  the  objects  to  be  gained  seem  woi-tli  the  sacr-ifice  of  £40,000  out  of  the  Impenal  Tr  easury. 
I ivas  not  able  to  enter  so  fully  into  the  questions  involved,  as  to  be  able  -to  form  a decided  opinion  on  the 
matter ; but  I believe  that  a capitation  tax,  levied  impai-tially  on  every  person  paying  poor  rates,  and  on  rro 
others,  and  meant  to  take  the  place  of  school  fees,  arrd  in  addition  to  provide  small  pi-izcs  for  i-egular  attendarree 
and  good  scholar-ship,  would  be  submitted  to  as  cheerfully  as  most  taxes.  An  impost  descending  so  low  must  be 
very  limited  iir  amount ; but  it  would  be  very  vahrable  by  impressing  on  the  people  theirr-esponsibility  for  educa- 
tion and  increasing  theii'  inteixrst  in  the  school,  even  if  it  sliould  only  produce  a part  of  the  £40,000.  I find 
(Thom’s  “Statistics”  for  1867,  p.  778)  that  there  ai-e  17,500  purely  agricultural  holdings  in  Mayo  rented  at 
over  £4.  A tax  of  Is.  per  head  per  annum  on  these  alone  would  apparently  raise  £875,  and  an  additional  sum 
would  be  obtained  fi'oru  the  roor-r-ate  charge  hr  towns.  This  would  replace  the  fees  (£735,  § 259),  and  suffice  for 
a small  premium  fund  in  addition,  and  I believe  that  it  would  be  felt  that  the  article  |)aid  for  was  at  the  door's  and 
of  uuivei-sal  ser-vice.  Such  a tax  would  fall  on  precisely  the  class  which  no-w,  in  the  main,  pays  school  fees,  and 
it  -would  exempt,  according  to  law,  those  who  ai'e  rrow  exempt  according  to  pi-actice,  and  whom  it  would  be  usele.ss 
to  attempt  to  inchrde  among  the  fee-payers.  On  the  other  haird  there  would  be  no  visible  distinction  in  the 
school — no  temptation  to  the  master  “ to  lean  to  ” the  chOd  who  was  only  paying  a legal  tax,  or  to  neglect  the 
child  who  was  entitled  to  a legal  exemption. 

272.  I have  made  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the  payments  of  the  teachers  appear  to  me  un-satisfactory  and  that  I 
thiirk  that  they  ought  to  be  increased  from  some  aoui-ce  or  other.  I have  suggested  that  tire  amount  uo-w  raised 
in  school  fees  ought  also  to  be  i-aised  from  some  other  sour-ce. 

27  3.  The  question  remains,  from  what  source  these  additional  sums  ai-e  to  be  procured  f 

27  4.  Assuming  that  the  coirditron  of  things  in  Mayo  and  Galway  is  very  much  that  of  all  Ireland,  I should  con- 
sider that  the  lowest  addition  to  tlie  teacher's  income  that  can  be  offered,  with  any  prospect  of  contenting  him 
at  pr-eseut,  is  one-third  of  its  actual  amount — say,  £77,000  a year.  In  addition,  "the  abolition  of  school  fees 
which  I propose  involves  £40,000  more.  An  annual  charge  of  about  £10,000  represents  tire  amourrt  involved 
in  building  residences  for  the  teachers,  and  I should  srrppose  that  a limited  and  strictly  guarded  pension  fund 
for  6,000  teachers  need  not  rise  above  £5,000.  The  total  additional  charge  requu-ed  to  place  tlie  existing 
schools  in  a .satisfactory  position,  might  be  estimated,  therefore,  to  amount  to  about  £130,000  per  annum. 
From  what  soiu'ce  is  tliis  to  come  1 

275.  I found  that  I could  not  anive  at  any  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  a .sum  might  be  raised 
from  county  or  other  local  taxation,  without  spending  more  time  on  the  inqiiii-y  than  I could  spare  fi-om  otlier 
subjects.  The  total  annual  value  of  taxable  property  appears  to  be  as  nearly  as  jiossible,  £13,000,000  (Tliom’s 
“Statistics  of  Ireland”)  and  a rate  of  2il.  or  3d.  in  the  £ -would  raise  the  amount  I have  named,  from  the  county 
rates  alone,  and  Avithout  the  capitation  tax.  There  is  no  doubt,  I think,  that  such  a rate  would  meet  with  small 
favour  in  the  counties.  The  Government  must  make  its  election  between  the  denominational  and  the  mixed 
system.  The  former  would  be  as  vehemently  disliked  by  the  landlords  as  the  latter  now  is  by  the  clei-gy.  A 
■tax  of  any  considei'abie  amount,  in  support  of  either,  would  meet  much  opposition.  But  the  money  must  be 
raised  somehow,  or  the  Irish  schoolmaster  will  remain  starved  and  discontented,  a danger  instead  of  a safe- 
guard to  the  State,  a centre  of  disturbance,  not  of  pacification. 

27  6.  My  suggestions  imply  that  the  average  jjaymeut  of  the  principal  teacher  should  be  raised  from  £26,  where  it 
stands  at  present,  to  £35 — ^that  residences  should  be  built  in  connexion  with  the  schools,  and  that  a moderate 
pension  shoidd  be  secured.  The  English  certificated  master  receives  £88  10s  5d.  and  the  certificated  misti-ess 
£53  11s.  3d. 

277.  It  is,  no  doubt,  impossible  by  any  legislation  to  place  teachei-s  in  a poor  country  -where  there  is  little  reason- 
ably remunerated  employment  on  the  same  level  -with  those  of  a rich  one,  witli  a good  demand  for  labour  at  good 
wages,  but  the  difference  I have  left  is  quite  large  enough.  It  may  bo  uudesii'able  to  pay  teachers  whose  main 
source  of  income  is  either  the  Exchequer  or  the  i-ates,  like  others,  who  derive  a good  deal  from  local  suliscnp- 
tions.  But  to  bring  a proper  class  of  men  into  the  profession  and  to  make  them  contented  to  remain  there, 
theii'  incomes  must,  in  any  country  and  under  any  circumstances,  be  sufficient  to  enable  a moderate  family  to 
obtain  necessary  food  and  decent  clothes. 

278.  There  appeal's  to  be  no  such  difference  in  the  price  of  these  things  as  to  make  it  possible  to  live  in  lilayo  for 
very  much  less  than  in  England.  I suggest  that  the  average  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  should  have  a salary 
of  13s.  Gd.  a week,  with  a small  house  rent-free,  and  the  prosi>ect  after  long  good  sei-vice,  of  a small  pen.sion 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  their  old  age  from  the  workhouse.  These  modest  propo.sitions  imply  an  additional 
expenditure  of  £130,000  merely  to  maintain  tlie  present  school  staff.  If  more  schools  and  teacliei-s  are  wanted, 
the  amount  -would  increase  in  proportion. 
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279.  The  question  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  management.  I have  bIioto  that  out  of  £n  paid  on  an  AiTvn^T,n-< 

average  to  each  school  at  present,  the  State  pays  ^27,  the  parents  £2,  and  the  patron  (who  is  practically  the  only  in  JIanaok- 
local  siitecriber)  £^.  1 have  urged  the  propriety  of  relieving  the  parent  from  the  direct  impost  of  school  fees,  Imt  I 

tlrnik,  that  ita  equivalent  might  perhaps  be  raised  by  a poll-tax  upon  those  who  now  pay  poor  rates — a tax  which 
would,  It  migiit  bo  hoped,  be  felt  just  sufficiently  to  induce  people  to  take  an  interest  in  the  schools  for  which  it 
was  paitl,  ihe  brrand  Jury  cess  might  be  charged  with  one-third  of  the  present  Government  payment,  so  that  tho 
btate,  not  climunslmig  its  contribution  in  amount,  may  diminish  it  in  proportion,  and  so  that  it  may  be  justified  in 
giving  an  aiitiionty  to  the  local  managers  of  scliools,  not  gi-eater  than  that  which  tliey  now  possess  (for  that  is 
impossible  but  than  the  payments  wliich  tiiey  now  make  entitle  them  to  expect.  The  only  alternatives  are  that 
the  btate  sliould  be  content  to  pay  substantially  the  whole  increased  amount,  or  that  a much  larger  pi-oportion  than 

at  present  shoul  d be  drawn  fram  local  sources,  by  taxation,  instead  of  by  contributions.  There  is  no  prospect the 

experience  of  the  last  thirty-five  years  lias  shown  it  beyond  dispute — of  any  fresh  increase  of  voluntaj-y  effort-, 
and  jiirt  as  little  ot  a ixse  m fees.  If  the  teachers’  condition  is  to  be  bettered,  it  must  be  either  by  an  increase 
^ contnbution,  or  by  charging  the  rates  with  the  considerable  sums  wliich  the  attempt  involves. 

280.  Let  me  assume  for  a moment,  tliat  some  system  of  the  kind  is  in  o].eration.  I sliould  look  on  it  as  pro-  Svstrm  of  a 
vidiiig  the  element  of  a local  management,  which  might  have  as  much  authority  as  the  present  patron,  but  lo^al  authoritv 
with  a betor  title  to  it,  and  more  public  responsibility.  Uncontrolled  local  power  might  perhaps  be  tiven  to  contributing  to 
a Board  of  three  poraons^one  representing  the  grand  juiy;  a second  the  ratejiayei-s.  paving  poll-tax  in  lieu 

fees;  andathird,  the  prasentpatron, or  tiieclergymanof  the  majority.  I have  heard  representations  everywhere  to 
the  eftect  that  it  would  be  impossible — that  if  it  were  possible,  it  would  be  undesirable,  to  leave  no  local 
person  or  persons  who  sliould  liave  power  to  act,  solely  on  local  gi-ounds,  and  independently  of  the  Goveniment. 

A control,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Boai-d,  would,  it  is  thought,  rapidly  disappear  altogether,  as  the  managers, 
one  after  another,  dtscoverod  that  they  had  parted  -with  all  real  influence.  On  the  other  hand  I think  the 
mshmcBS  I hiiTC  given  IiaTO  ehom  Biiffloiently  tint  n perfectly  anHtraiy  power  over  tire  tenclier  cimnot 
properly  be  lodpd  by  the  State  iii  the  hands  of  a single  citizen,  who  gives  no  guarantee  against  his  abuse 
of  it.  But  if  thrp  persons,  or  a majority  of  them,  responsible  to  their  coimtituents,  could  agi-ee  that  the  teacher 
must  bo  interfered  with  m some  way,  the  probability  is  that  they  would  be  right,  and  vexatious  intermeddling 
due  to  caprice  or  passion  would  all  but  disappear.  There  would  be  Httie  fear  tliat,  under  such  a system,  the  relf. 
gious  eonvictiomsofthemajonty  would  not  be  protected.  As  its  clergyman  is,  at  present,  patron  in  two  cases  out  of 
thi'ce,  he  would  become  a member  of  the  local  Board;  and  the  representative  of  the  ratepayers,  or,  perhaps,  the 
representative  of  the  parents,  would  probably  support  his  views  with  rospect  to  religion.  The  minority  would 
be  protected  by  the  delegate  of  the  grand  jury,  as  well  as  by  the  fimdamental  laws  regulating  the  entire  system 
of  btate  schools.  I found  only  one  committee  in  the  West,  and  there  ai-e  no  elements  from  which  to  elect 
by  openpote,  a school  committee  wliicli  would'repvesent  the  intelligence  and  opinions  of  different  parties.  ’ 

281 . The  alternative  is  that  the  State  should  pay  the  whole  income.  Is  it  competent  to  take  the  whole  manacle-  System  of  uo 
ment,  and  to  govern  the  schools,  independently  of  local  control  ? I confess  I should  think  it  impossible  for  ii  t -to  local  authority, 
enter  into  the  many  questions  of  detail  into  which  local  managers  alone  can  enter  eSectiveiy— questions  wliich 

are  all  imilomiit,  notwithstanding,  to  the  success  of  a school.  I cannot  see  how  a Government  which 
has  no  despotic  power,  and  whose  ti-aditions  are  all  contraiy  to  ite  exercise,  could  maintain  its  authority,  or  find 
out  even  what  it  was  right  to  do  without  some  local  assistance.  In  the  eiimunstances  of  such  an  opposition  as 
that  of  the  hierarchy,  I cannot  see  how  it  could  sustain  from  Dublin  a conflict  with  opponents  on  the  spot 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  spiiitual  warfare.  Tliat  it  should  become  alone  respon-sible  for  eveiything  that 
might  give  offence  to  tlie  clergy,  to  the  people,  to  the  teachei-s,  would,  I think,  inevitably  make  the  school 
one  of  the  most  serious  causes  of  trouble  which  could  be  found  in  a parish.  The  Boai-d  would  be  compelled  to 
develop  its  system  of  incidental  visits  to  such  an  extent  as  to  assimilate  the  duties  of  Inspectora  mQre  and  more 
to  those  of  detective  officei-s— and  the  change  would  cause  a bitterness  of  feeling  and  a loss  of  self-i-espect  on 
the  part  of  the  mastera,  which  would  soon  issue  in  evils  as  great  as  those  which  it  aimed  to  repi-ess.  It  may 
be  said  tha.t,  matters  stand  at  present,  there  are  many  stiiools  where,  because  of  tiie  patron’s  indifference, 
the  authoiity  is  mainly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Boaixl.  Matters  work  well  enough  in  smooth  weather,  but  when 
trouble  aidses,  mischief  Ls  sure  to  follow.  That  indifference,  besides,  may  disappear  at  any  time,  and  the 
locality  may  resume  its  legitimate  influence  on  the  school. 


28rf.  Tliat  the  State  should  pay  the  entii-e  school  income,  and  accept  the  whole  burden  of  school  management,  Svstem  of  loc-al 
would  be  ii  course  running  counter  to  all  the  tendencies  of  its  recent  action.  There  is  a third  course  possibli^  that  it  authority 
should  pay  the  money,  and  create  local  managera  by  its  election  or  nomination.  In  the  abstract  it  is  perhaps  V ceu- 
conceivable  that  it  might  nominate  two  assessors  to  the  present  local  patron  for  each  school,  or  perhaps  better  1^®'- ^ibut- 
for  each  parish,  i-epresenting  so  far  as  practicable,  separate  feelings,  but  with  a common  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  locality.  But  the  number  of  such  assessors  for  6,000  schools  would  be  excessive,  even  if  one  of  them 
reprosenting,  say,  tho  p;u-ents,  were  elected  by  the  locality  itself.  Under  tlio  denominational  system  the  local 
authoiity  is  ready  made.  _ In  ei'ery  denominational  school  the  natui-al  local  manager  is  the  clergyman  or  priest. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  pei-son  to  whom  local  responsibility  is  to  be  transfen-ed ; the  difficulty  Difficultexce  t 
is  in  deciding  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  him  in  Ireland.  For  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such  an  an-angement  that  under  denomi- 
the  clergyman  should  refuse  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  over  everything  except  the  results  of  secular  instruc-  national  system 
tion,  and  that  the  teacher,  who  derives  his  whole  income  from  the  State,  should  be  at  the  service  of  the  clergy- 
man. I have  heard  complaints  from  a few  E’ational  teachers  that  tliey  are  compelled  to  teach  Catecliism  on 
Sunday,  in  Chapel,  for  three  or  fourhoui-s,  in  addition  to  their  ordinaiy  week-day  work,  and  though  many  of 
them  entei-tain jio  objection  to  tiiis  practice,  which  ajipears  to  be  exceedingly  common,  almost  all  feel  that 
they  viust  be  useful  to  the  clergyman  in  whatever  capacity,  not  connected  with  tlie  school,  he  may  desire. 

The  schoolmfuster  becomes,  in  the  west,  the  clergyimm’s  lay  assistant.  Underpaid  as  he  is  now,  he  is  little 
more  than  an  ndscrlptus  glebce,  or  beadle.  Tlie  fact  helps  to  explain  the  avemion  which  Protostants  entertain 
to  schools  under  the  patronage  of  the  priest. 

283.  I do  not  think  that  the  olergy  of  the  Poman  Catholic  Church  (so  few  of  the  others  are  managers  of  National  Unmllmimesa 
schools,  that  I had  no  means  of  fonning  an  opinion  with  respect  to  their  feeling  on  the  point)  desire  that  this  of  clerical 
relation  of  subservience  should  be  less  distinctly  marked.  After  consideration,  not  one  of  them  has  expressed  pa^ions  to 
himself  willing  to  give  np  any  part  of  tlie  absolute  ])ower  he  now  possesses  as  patron.  I was  stnick  by  the 
view  that  several  took  with  respect  to  a question  of  administrative  detail.  One  master  hml  complained  bitterly 
that  “tliree  or  four  weeks  will  often  elapse,  after  the  salary  is  due,  ere  it  is  paid;  when  it  arrives  you  proceed 
to  the  maiiagei-'s  Kitchen,  and  remain  thei-e  like  a pauper  till  the  manager  is  apprised  of  youi-  biisiuess : he  may 
not  be  at  home  at  that  time ; well,  you  must  call  again,  and  again,  reluctantly  of  courae,  until  at  last 
tlio  coveted  order  is  delivered  into  your  liands.  Why  not  send  tiie  order  at  once  through  the  post,  to 
the  teacher ; it  won’t  enhance  its  value  one  whit  by  ].assing  through  the  manager’s  Inmds  1 ” I put  this 
question  once  or  t\vice,  and»  the  answer  I got  was  that  it  would  be  a real  injuiy  to  the  teacher,  because 
as  mattei-8  stand,  the  manager  often  advances  money  to  pay  the  teacher’s  shop  bills  before  the  order 
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comes ; and  shopmen  frequently  allow  the  miustei’  tliing.s  on  ci'edit,  knowing  that  all  the  money  will  pass 
through  the  managci'’s  liands,  and  that  tliough  he  caainot  absolutely  confiscate  it,  ho  can  see  that  they  ai'e 
properly  ]>aid.  When  I asked  whether  tlwre  might  not  be  some  atlvautages,  in  having  a class  of  men  able  to 
pay  their  way  decently,  instead  of  being  suspended  all  their  lives  in  this  manner,  between  the  patron’s  duality  and 
tho  shopkeeper’s  mercy,  I was  told  that  tliey  were  quite  independent  enough  at  present. 

284.  I cannot  say  that  I think  that  it  would  be  ad\isablo  to  constitute  tho  teacher  a mere  servant  of  the  State. 
I see  no  reason,  on  the  other  hand,  tliat  he  should  be  handed  over  as  projierty  to  any  other  single  citizen.  In  some 
respects,  I think  the  clergyman  the  legist  suitable  citizen  of  all  those  who  could  be  nomhiated.  He  is  the  least 
responsible  to  public  opinion,  and  the  least  willing  to  render  an  account  of  the  motives  of  his  actions.  Under 
a church  which  regards  him  as,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  sole  dispenser  of  essential  sacraments,  and  which 
cousidei-s  huu  bound  to  an  implicit  obedience  to  his  dii'ect  sjihitual  superiors,  he  recognises  no  authority  in  the 
feelings  of  his  iHirisliionera,  and  looks  to  no  tribunal  but  that  of  his  conscience  or  of  his  bishop. 

28-3.  A body  of  three  local  authorities,  of  whom  he  would  always  practically  be  one,  and  generally  tlic  most 
influential,  could  act  with  emphasis  enough  upon  local  questions,  indcj>eudeutly  of  the  Goverumout,  and  it 
would,  at  the  same  time,  have  something  like  a real  responsibility  for  the  exercise  of  its  powei'. 

286.  An  alternative  form  of  govenuuent  would  be  a board  of  two  instead  of  tln'ee  members — the  one  rapi'csent- 
ing  the  church,  the  other  tlie  laity — the  one  the  clergyman  of  the  majority  of  the  frequeutei's  of  the  school — tlie 
other,  a layman  appointed  by  the  Grand  Jmy  or  the  Crown.  AVliercver  they  differed  on  any  question  of  sufficient 
importance,  .say  as  to  the  appointment  or  dismissal  of  a teacher,  a reference  might  be  made  to  the  Head  Insjiector 
of  the  district,  an  officer  of  dignity,  capable  of  taking  i-es])onsible  action  in  delicate  circumstiiuces,  not  brought  into 
constant  and  immediate  contact  with  tho  schoolmaster  whose  interests  would  be  largely  in  his  keejmig,  and  yet 
with  free  access  to  the  entii'e  i-ecoixl  of  his  career,  as  it  is  preserved  by  his  lieutenants,  tho  District  Inspectoi-s. 

287.  I offer  these  suggest  ions  iis,  in  thechcumstunccsof  tVost  Connaught,  apparently  tho  most  likely  of  those  I 
have  had  to  consider,  to  secure  the  two  objects  which  I conceive  it  ncccssaiy  to  keep  in  view — 1st.  Thiit  the 
teacher  should  be  secured  in  a position  of  much  greater  independence — and  2nd.  That  there  should,  notwith- 
standing, be  preserved  some  efl'ectia'c  local  control  over  him,  capable  of  decisive  action,  on  loeiJ  grounds  alone. 
I think  it  necessary  to  secure  botli  these  objects,  and  equally  neeessaiy  that  the  educiitiun  payments  should  bo 
increased  by  at  least  a tliii'd  of  tlicir  present  amount.  By  what  measures  all  tliese  ends  might  be  attained  at 
once,  it  is  not  for  one  so  little  acquainted  as  I am  officially  witli  the  geueml,  social,  and  iinancial  condition  of 
Ireland  to  suggest.  Whatever  it  may  be  thought  proper  to  do,  will  probably  be  done  systematically  and  for  tho 
whole  country.  The  alternative  suggestions  whicli  have  appeared  to  me  feasible,  refer  of  couree  solely  to  tlie 
West  Connaught  district,  wiihm  which  my  instructions  confined  me. 

288.  There  appear.-  to  be  no  evening  schools  receiving  the  gntnt  of  £.3,  which  is  offerevl  by  the  Board  to 
National  teachers.  There  seems,  indeed,  no  demand  for  them  for  more  than  five  or  .six  months  of  the 
year,  and  the  £5  is  rmder.stood  to  be  given  only  when  the  school  has  been  kept  open  for  nine  mouths.  Dui-iug 
tlie  avinter  months  a reasonable  average  atteuchmee  could  very  frequently  be  kept  up.  I am  assured  by  many 
of  the  masters  that  great  good  would  be  done  by  such  winter  schools,  and  that  jiupils  in  abundance  ai  e to  be 
had  for  them,  geueially  eager  to  learn,  and  willing  to  pay.  As  it  is,  a considerable  number  appear  to  have  been 
kept  open  for  two  or  tlu-ee  months.  There  is  ajiotlier  hindmnee  to  their  diffusion,  which  is  still  more  serious 
than  the  fact  that  the  mastei-sgetuothingbutfeesfortheextra  work  whicli  they  involve;  namely,  that  all  through 
youth  and  middle  age,  teachers  are  liable  to  the  ]ierpetual  re-examinations  I have  describeil,  and  that  they  ap]>ear, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  to  be  generally  preparing  for  something  of  the  kind.  If  thoi-e  were  nothing  else  against 
that  system,  the  fact  tliat  it  makes  evening  schools  almost  impossible  would  be  enough,  in  iny  opinion,  to  con- 
demn it.  It  is  not  necessaa-y  to  exaggerate  their  advantages,  or  to  refuse  to  allow  that  the  j)o.sitive  results 
which  they  ]5roduce  are  often  disappointing,  and  always  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision — which,  by  tlie 
way,  is  by  no  means  tlie  same  thing,  although  it  is  a]>t  to  appear  the  same  to  a pemon  engaged  in  inspection. 
But  with  all  then-  drawbacks  they  suppH  wants  which  can  be  met  in  no  other  way — they  heljj  to  fix  the 
education,  which  has  only  been  jiartnilly  completed  in  tlie  day  school,  tliey  give  a second  chance  to  the  youtb 
who  has  been  neglected,  and  they  are  a proper  source  of  extra  income,  obtained  by  the  practice  of  their  pro- 
fession, to  a body  of  undeipaid  men. 

289.  A considerable  number  of  my  con-espondents,  and  a great  many  teachei-s,  have  expressed  themselves  veiy 
strongly  as  to  the  influence  which  the  want  of  fences  between  the  small  holdings  of  the  tenants,  or  along  the 
road-sides,  exercises  in  preventing  regular  attendance.  The  children  are  needed  to  herd  tho  cows,  or  to  watch 
the  geese,  and  to  prevent  treBjiassing.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  cause  operates  as  it  is  said  to  do,  and  that  its 
efieets  ai-e  really  considerable.  How  it  is  to  be  removed,  or  how  its  effect  is  to  be  diminislied,  is  of  course  a 
question  connected  with  the  gi-avest  political  difficulties  of  the  eouiitiy.  I need  scarcely  do  luoi-e  than  refer  to 
what  the  Bev.  Mr.  Malone,  P.P.,  Belmullet,  and  the  Piev.  Hubei-t  Finerau,  C.C.,  Tully,  have  said  about  it 
ill  the  appendix,  pp.  171,  174. 

290.  I do  not  thinlc  it  nece.ssary  to  direct  attention  to  numerous  matters  of  detail  in  the  aihuinisti-ation  of  the 
National  system,  in  which  I should  be  disposed,  from  what  I saw,  to  fancy  tliat  improvements  might  be  made. 
The  experience  which  its  own  Inspectoi-s  collect  for  the  Boai-d  continually,  is  of  course  infinitely  moiu  valuable' 
upon  such  points  than  anytliing  that  I could  gather  dming  my  short  visit. 

291.  In  view  of  the  extraordinary  clisprojxirtion  between  the  number  in  average  attendance,  and  that  of  indi- 
vidual scliolai-s  diu-ing  tlie  year — one  to  three  in  all  Ireland,  three  to  ten  in  Connaught — it  is  often  urged  that  the 
State  ought  to  enact  provisions  compelling  attendance.  I cannot  think  that  the  cjuestion  is  at  jircseiit  much 
worth  discussion.  The  principles  on  which  it  gives  its  grants  arc  too  fiercely  disjmled — and  it  is  too  uiieertaiii 
how  any  altei-ations  in  these  principles  that  might  be  adopted  by  Parliament  would  be  received  by  the  community. 
Compulsoiy  education,  at  least  at  present,  is  out  of  the  question.  No  one  could  recognise  tlie  “ private”  schools 
whichl  have  described,  as  jiiaces,  attendance  at  which  might  be  aecejited  as  satisfying  the  rcqiiiicmeut.s  of  a compul- 
sory law.  No  such  law  could  fail  to  insist  on  the  children’s  attendance,  under  penalties,  where  there  was  so 
excellent  and  so  well-provided  a school-room  as  some  of  tliose  which  ai-o  under  the  displeasure  of  tho  church, 
and  which  remain,  in  bonsequence,  not  over  filled  witli  pupils.  It  would  inevitably  bicak  down  in  jn-esence  of 
the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  the  diocese  enjoins  absence  from  the  latter  us  a sphitual  duty, 
and  enforces  it  by  spiritual  penalties,  more  serious  to  many  than  tlie  worst  which  the  State  could  inflict.  So 
much  for  compulsion  under  the  present  system.  Any  total  change  of  it  would  unsettle  so  much,  that  it  would 
require  a considerable  time  before  any  one  could  be  clear  how  the  new  MTangcmoiits  might  commend  them- 
selves to  the  community.  It  is  only  after  expeiience  has  infonned  us  upon  this  point,  that  it  could  be  worth 
while  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  enacting  previsions  compelling  attendance  at  school. 

292.  After  a conversation  of  some  length  with  a young  teacher  who  had  a lai-ge  circle  of  aequaiiitance.s,  I men- 
tioned the  statement  that  Fenianism,  and  more  generally  feelings  of  disaffection,  had  been  said  to  bo  widely  preva- 
lent among  the  masters.  He  replied  that  he  had  often  wondered  that  there  was  notmoreof  that  kind  of  feeling; 
but  that  no  doubt  I knew  that  the  Nationid  Board  had  proved  in  theii-  report  for  1867  that  there  was 
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extremely  little  gi-oniul  for  the  immci-ous  arrests  that  had  fatken  place.  So  far  as  his  experience  and  know-  statement  l.v 
ledge  he  was  convinced  that  very  few  teachers  had  taken  any  dii-ect  part  in  the  Fenian  movement.  I a tearlier. 
pressed  him  a little,  and  he  said  that  if  I wanted  his  candid  opinion  on  the  subject  he  would  say  that  he 
thought  there  was  less  of  the  feeling  he  wa.s  going  to  describe  among  teachers  than  might  i-easonably  have 
bwn  anticipated  from  their  circumstances,  but  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  existed,  and  that  to  a consider- 
able extent.  Who  were  these  teachei-s  about  whom  I was  asking!  An  enormous  number  were  very  young 
men,  somewhere  above  seventeen,  set  down  solitary  in  the  middle  of  a wide  tract  of  country,  paid  rather  less 
than  one  rinlling  a day,  -with  a position  than  wliich  there  was  probably  none  in  the  world  more  precarious,  for 
they  could  be  turned  away  at  a moment’s  notice  by  their  manager,  or  at  a day’s  wai-ning  by  theii-  Inspector ; 
ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  and  miserably  lodged,  often  three  or  four  miles  away  from  the  school,  to  and  fi-om  which  they 
trudged  luglit  and  momiiig,  winter  and  summer.  They  had  no  social  standing,  no  one  opened  his  dooi-s  to  them 
exce2>t  tlie  labourm-s  and  smaller  farmers.  It  was  easy  to  lay  down  the  law  in  such  houses,  to  read  the  news- 
jiaper,  or  to  retail  bits  of  the  leaeling  article ; and  to  become  popular  fellows  they  had  only  to  echo  and  enforce 
tlic  opinions  common  among  these  classes  of  the  people.  Whatever  foundation  there  might  be  for  these 
opinions  the  commonest  of  them  all  (it  was  almost  universal)  was  that  England  wm  a bard  stepmother,  that  the 
evils  01  Ireland  were  mostly  due  to  the  English  connexion,  that  she  encouraged  the  rich  and  emshed  tlie  poor, 
that  she  wanted  to  root  out  their  religion  and  their  jiatriotism,  and  to  banish  the  Iri.sh  people.  Often  enough, 

01  cour.se,  tlie  teacher  shared  these  feelings.  At  all  events  he  thought  himself  shamefully  iiaid,  and  he  con- 
sidered the  Board  to  be  a hard  master,  inspecting  him  in  season  and  out  of  season  (five  times  a year  on  the 
average),  and  suspecting  him  constantly.  Ilis  position  was  such,  that  though  he  would  not  willingly  cut  awav 
the  biunch  on  which  he  sat  while  labour  was  .so  scarce,  he  would  have  almost  a sense  of  relief  were  it  cut 
away  from  uncler  lam.  Naturally,  tlie  man  became  reckless.  He  knew  many  such  men  who  had  become  so. 

H iniylit  not  be  quite  fair,  but  they  held  the  Board  responsible  for  most  of  their  sufferings,  and  what  was  done 
by  the  Board  was  charged  on  the  Government.  The  view  that  the  British  Government,  afraid  to  meddle  with 
Irish  mattere  more  than  it  could  lielj),  contented  itself  Avilh  decreeing  that  there  should  be  Irish  education,  and 
conhneil  itself  to  cashing  the  cheques  draivn  by  a select  body  of  Irish  gentlemen  aiipointed  to  ailminister  it 
awoiduig  to  Irish  ideas,  never  entered  their  heads.  It  might  be  stated  on  paper— he  did  not  know  what  the 
idea  m itself  was  worth — but  if  the  British  Government  imagined  that  it  was  not  held  fully  responsible  for  the 
whole  system  and  all  the  working  of  it,  it  made  a gi-eat  mistake.  Tlie  teacher  was  very  much  discontented  : 
lie  held  the  Government  re.sponsible ; discontent  and  distiust  of  tlie  Government  were  in  the  air,  and  hLs  mind 
was  just  the  soil  (as  I might  see  for  myself)  in  wliich  such  feelings  might  take  root.  The  indulgence  and 
exiiression  of  them  was  just  the  way  to  give  him  the  prominent  position  in  the  society  to  which  he  was  limited 
which  he  thought  unfairly  denied  him.  It  was  his  readiest  consolation  ; it  might  sometimes  be  his  revenge.  He 
believed  that  this  was  a most  dangerous  state  of  feeling  for  society,  and  these  men,  in  whom  neglect  was  nursing 
It,  had  enormous  influence  on  the  future.  He  wondered  that  there  was  so  little  of  it,  as  he  thought  there  was  ■ 
but  It  was  not  confined  to  the  younger  teachers.  I must  remember  that  a grown  man  ^vith  a wife  and  family 
was  not  more  content  with  an  income  of  10s.  a weelc  than  a young  unmarried  man  with  6s. 

293.  I repeated  this  statement  more  tlian  once  to  Roman  Catholic  cleigymen  and  otliers.  One  of  them,  who  How  far  ra- 
hail  been  familiar  for  more  than  a generation  with  the  schools,  and  with  all  the  circumstances  of  a considerable  tistie. 
tr^t  of  country,  said  that  it  was  God’s  truth  the  man  had  told  me,  whoever  he  might  be.  No  one  to  whom  I 

siioke  of  it  thought  it  at  all  exaggerated  or  uiitnie.  jMaiiy  things  I saw  in  the  country  led  me  to  tbinV  it 

both  true  and  moderate.  _ There  is  a wicle-.S])read  feeling  of  discontent  among  the  teachers.  I have  nowhere  Some  causes  of 

found  any  pai-tioiilar  gratitude  to  the  Boaid  or  to  the  Government.  It  is  admitted  that  their  inspection  does  feeling. 

much  good,  and  prevents  abuses.  But  its  tone  and  spii-it  is  one  of  perpetual  suspicion,  and  every  now  and 

then  an  Inspector  pays  some  teaeher  an  unwelcome  number  of  incidental  visits.  The  number  possible  is  quite 

unlimited.  One  rnaster,  for  instance,  tells  mo  of  twelve  in  a year,  and  the  man  is  in  a condition  bordeiinw  on 

mutiny.  He  w.is  in  the  police  before,  but  he  cannot  now  undei-stand  how  he  was  so  rnisguided he  man-ied 

a teacher,  and  became  one  himseif.  In  his  old  seiwice  he  used  to  be  under  regular  inspection  and  supeinasion, 

but  it  was  Panwlise  to  this.  He  has  several  chikben,  but  he  would  for  rather  make  them  policemen rather 

suiiple  soldiere— than  bring  them  up  to  be  in  terror  of  theii-  lives.  This  is  a master  \vith  a fair  school  with 
hidt  a dozen  premiums  for  order,  efficiency,  (tc.,  and  with  a good  local  reputation  and  position.  * 

294.  It  is  this  tone  of  suspicion  and  distrust  which,  more  than  anjd:hing  else,  has  prevented  the  teachers  from 
feeling  the  amoiuit  of  gratitude  towards  the  Board  that  might  have  been  expected  from  them.  No  doubt, 
poor  as  the  salaries  now  paid  ai-e,  those  who  did  the  work  of  elementary  teaching  in  Ii-eland  when  the  Board 
commenced  its  operations  received  a good  deal  less.  If  they  were  of  the  same  type  as  the  hedge-school  meu  of 
the  present  day,  they  desei-ved  no  more  than  they  got,  however  small  the  sum  was.  But  the  new  men  are  more 

or  less  skilled  workmen,  and  their  payment  is  felt  by  tliemselves  to  be,  what  one  of  theii-  number himself  a 

fairly  paid  man — calls  it,  a National  disgrace. 

295.  At  a very  early  period  of  my  inquiry,  the  facts  which  presented  themselves  to  me  made  me  tiu-n  my  Xuinlitr  ..f 
attention  to  these  questions.  I had  read,  with  a little  suiqirise,  in  paragraph  60,  in  the  33i-d  Report  of  tlie  National  toacliere  arwst- 
Boai-d,  “ that  the  total  number  of  cases  which  have  come  under  our  attention  connected  (however  remotely)  vfith 

the  Feuian  conspu-acy,  is  forty-seven.”  I found  tliat  five  of  tliese  cases  had  occuiTed  in  Mayo  and  Galway,  and  I 
felt  that  it  was  my  duty  to  enileavonv  to  aseei-tain  by  proper  inquiiies  whether  they  threw  any  light  on  the 
general  question,  either  of  the  connexion  of  teachers  with  Feiiianism  or  of  their  supposed  feeling  of  disaffection 
towards  tlie  8tate.  I wrote  on  the  subject,  to  Father  Finn,  of  Ballaghadei-i-een,  a sliort  note  intended  to  show 
that  I was  anxious  to  ascertain  where  there  were  materials  for  an  opinion  on  this  general  question,  and  that  I 
liad  no  desire  to  make  inquiries  into  any  individual  cases  except  in  respect  to  it.  The  master  about  whom  I 
'VTOte  to  him,  and  who  had  been  in  a school  under  his  management,  had  gone  to  America,  and  the  followin<> 
letter  which  he  addressed  to  me  beai-s  U]X)u  sevei-al  points  besides  those  dii-ectly  comiected  vith  the  subject  cS 
my  inquiry.^  It  would  be  difficult, 'however,  to  select  portions  of  it,  and  it  deserves  very  serious  attention, 
not  only  in  itself,  but  because  it  expresses  feelings  common  to  tlie  great  majority  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  cler"y 
in  West  Connaught. 

Ballagliaderrcen,  July  I4tb,  18G8. 

296.  “ Sin,— In  your  letter  of  tlie  ! Ithinst.,  )-ou  inquire,  for  tlie  information  of  the  Royal  Commission,  to  which  i-ou  are  I.«teerfrom 
attached— First,  how  far  feelings  of  disaffeotlon  may  have  been  prevalent  among  National  teachers,  and  Secondly,  whether  Rev.  3[,  Fimi, 
in  the  opinion  of  coinpetciit  pei-sons  familiar  with  their  circumstances,  there  are  any  real  gi-icvances,  or  causes  justifiable  of 
discontent  witli  their  position  or  treatment,  which  might  give  rise  to  sucli  feelings?  In  reply  to  your  first  question  I 

bog  to  say  that,  at  all  events,  in  this  part  of  Ireland,  tlicro  is,  in  my  opinion,  a very  general, 'if  not  univei-s.rlfeeling’of 
discontent  and  disaffection  prevalent  among  National  ToadiPi-s.  But  in  expressing  this  opinion,  I do  not  mean  to  give 
you  to  undersfand  that  any  National  teacher  is  more  disaffected  than  the  groat  bulk  of  the  people  among  whom  lie  resides 
except  so  far  n.s  his  superior  education  makes  him  foci  wrongs  and  injustice  more  keenly  ; or  that  any  National  teacher  is 
a Fenian— a few  may  be  so— but  all  ai-e  disaffected.  The  rule  of  England  has  lutherto  fiuled  to  wm  their  hearts  and  tboir 
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loyalty.  In  reply  to  your  second  question,  I must  say  that  this  disafTection  on  the  part  of  National  teachers  is  owing  to 
real  and  long  standing  grievances.  Their  position  as  teachers  has  not  blinded  ihcir  eyes  nor  blunted  their  intellects, 
and  their  connexion  witii  the  State  has  not  caused  them  to  I'orget  that  they  are  Irishmen.  They  are  well  educated  men, 
hokUnrr  an  equal,  if  not  better,  position  in  society  than  an  artizan,  and  whilst  they  are  required  to  do  a work  not  less 
laborions,  nor  so  pleasing  as  that  of  the  artizan,  they  must  ordinarily  do  it  for  half  his  remuneration.  You  may  saj'  the 
remedy  for  this  should  be  sought,  not  at  the  hands  of  the  ('ommissionci-s  of  Education,  but  rather  through  local 
subscriptions.  I wish  tlie  circumstances  of  Irelaud  wore  so  altered  as  to  allow  this,  bnt  in  most  localities  it  would  he 
altogetlier  impracticable.  M’e  have  scarcely  any  resident  gentry — our  huidlords  are  absentees,  or  If  resident  are  prepared 
to  make  little  or  no  sacrifice  towards  the  education  of  the  people  ; those  that  ai-e  loft  to  us — the  little  shop-keepers,  and 
little  land- holders,  and  laboui'crs,  are  very  ])Oor,  and  to  apply  to  them  for  subscriptions  would  he  useless,  iu  proof  of  this 
let  mo  instance  to  you,  that  our  teachei-s  iu  the  parish  ivhichl  administer  receive  fees,  say  a shilling  per  quarter  I'rom  each  of 
about  half  their  pupils.  IVcrcItostrivetosixpp^ement  thisby  the  proceeds  of  a charit)-  sermon,  or  some  of  the  other  modes 
of  getting  np  local  subscriptions,  I veiy  candidly  assure  you,  the  I'csnit  would  not  be  £20  in  the  year ; and  wliut  would 
that  be  for  ten  National  sohools,  with  twenty-two  teachers  and  assistants?  1 may  here  add  that  this  parish  has  loss  to 
complain  of  as  to  landlowls,  than  jicrhaps  any  other  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  yet  oiir  people  arc  poor  as  arc  the  people  of 
Ii-eland,  because  the  social  system  is  very  unsound— and  so  long  as  our  people  oontinue  poor,  their  teaehers,  depending  on 
them,  will  be  poor  also. 

297.  “The  people  of  Ireland  have  got  more  than  suilicient  reason  to  bo  poor.  Absenteeism  drains  the  countiy  of  its 
money,  and  places  an  unfair  obstacle  to  employment— our  landlords  are  so  one-sided  and  unjust,  tliat  the  man  who  would 
employ  his  capital  in  improving  his  farm  would  be  an  idiot — we  have  no  means  of  getting  up  luerative  trade.s  and 
factories,  and  when  we  had  these  working  and  nourishing,  the  jealousy  of  England  annihilated  them-  Many  thousand 
Protestants  fill  at  home,  in  Etighvnd,  and  the  colonies,  well  paying  situations,  owing  to  having  got  a lirst-clnss  education, 
and  from  such  education,  as  it  is  at  present  afforded,  the  people  of  Ireland  are  excluded  by  their  religious  convictions. 
Our  people  have  these,  and  hundreds  of  other  reasons  for  being  poor.  Tltey  justly  charge  England  with  this  poverty  ; and 
I can  sec  no  reason  why  teachers  sprung  from  thepeoplc,  living  among  the  people,  identilied  iu  interests  with  the  peojde, 
sharing  deeply  in  the  people’s  adversity,  and  reading,  with  the  minds  of  well-disposed  and  intelligent  men,  the  wrongs  and 
injustices  perpetrated  on  the  people,  should  uot  be  discontented  and  disaffected— and  diseontouted  and  disalFected  they 
will  continue  so  long  as  Ireland  is  governed,  as  for  centuries  it  bas  been,  for  the  advantage  of  the  favoured  few,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  nation.  Then  to  sum  up.  Fii>t.  National  teachers  arc  diseontouted  and  (lisaflbcted  on  account  ofihe 
small  anil  inadequate  remuneration  they  receive  for  their  ser\dces,  and  this  vemunoration,  whilst  it  depend.s  as  it  does,  in 
part  on  the  payments  of  the  people,  must  continue  poor  and  inadequate  so  long  as  Ireland  is  ruled  as  it  is.  Second, 
National  teachers  aro  discontented  and  disaffected,  because  they  and  their  children,  owing  to  the  dangers  of  faith  and 
morals  to  bo  met  with  in  the  State  colleges,  are  excluded  Irom  all  the  advantages  and  jircfurmcnts  of  first-class  education. 
Third.  National  teachers  are  discoutcuted  and  disaffected,  because,  as  intelligent,  educated  men,  they  eau  hardly  discover 
any  hope  for  their  country  if  it  continue  to  he  ruled  as  it  has  been  for  centuries — and  rending,  as  they  do,  the  coimtle.'^s 
wrongs  that  have  been  iiilHcted  on  Ireland  in  the  jiast  and  up  to  the  pi-eseiit,  they  would  not  have  the  hearts  of  men  if 
they  were  well  affected  towards  their  oppressors, 

2’98.  “ Sir.  I have  now  answered  vour  tiucstions  fairly  and  candidly.  If,  in  any  of  my  observations,  1 seem  to  you  rather 
hard  ou  the  English  rule  of  Ireland,  or  show  warmth  of  feeling,  I can  a.ssure  you  it  is  justified  by  cause.  1 am  no  Fenian, 
and  have  no  desire  for  the  horrors  of  rebellion  ; and  it  is,  therefore,  I wish  to  say  through  you,  to  ttie  Royal  (.'ommis- 
sioners.  that  though  National  teaolicrs  are  not  Fenians,  or  disposed  to  give  up  their  peaceful  avocations,  still,  that  they 
,md  the  people  of  Ireland  generally,  are  at  present  dreadfully  dissatisfied  and  disaffected.  As  the  questions  you  have  asked 
me  to  reply  to  have  reference  to  a large,  most  useful,  and  intelligent  class  of  Irishmen,  whom  I would  not  like  to  injure  in 
thought,  and  much  less  stab  in  the  dark,  I owe  it  to  them  and  myself  to  publish  this  communication. 

“ I am,  Sir,  }-our  obedient  servant, 

••M.  Fiss,  p.p. 


“ 'William  Jack,  esq.” 

299.  There  is  only  one  passage  in  this  letter  to  which  I Tenture  to  call  especial  attention.  It  is  that  in  wliich 
the  vvTitcr  say.s,  tliat  “ their  connexion  with  the  State  has  not  caused  tliem  to  forget  that  they  are  Iiishmen.” 
I make  no  attempt  to  infer  the  wiiter’s  individual  opinion,  when  I say  that  it  is  fre([ueutly  asserted  and 
believed  by  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  that  the  whole  aim  and  jmipose  of  the  Govenmieut  system  of  education 
is  to  “ denationalize  ” the  country.  Tlieve  is  nothing,  I think,  with  which  the  Board  can  he  less  fairly  charged, 
as  any  one  may  convince  himself  by  a perusal  of  their  new  reading  books. 

300.  In  the  course  of  my  inquiries  I called  on  two  stipendiaiy  magistrutea.  One  of  them  was  convinced  that 
there  bad  been  very  little  organized  Fenignisui  in  his  pait  of  the  country  ( where  two  of  the  five  cases  had  occurred), 
but  he  was  thoroughly  pereuaded  that  the  sole  reason  was,  that  there  was  a universal  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  the  prospects  of  a rising.  He  believed  tliat  the  jieople  in  his  district  had  somehow  become  convinced  tliat  their 
great  salvation  viight  he  in  the  .separation  of  the  connexion  with  England,  although  they  had  no  clear  idea  as  to 
Sie  way  in  which  the  benefits  which  they  expected  would  come.  The  otlier  said,  that  he  had  no  doubt  I must 
have  seen  that  tlie  National  teachers  in  his  neighbourhood  were  a low  class  of  men,  rough,  ill-conditioned, 
tui'bulent  fellows.  In  his  opinion  no  public  confidence  suilicient  to  support  the  system  permanently  could  be 
hoped  for  so  long  as  that  was  the  case,  and  if  it  really  was  essential  that  the  class  of  teaehei-s  should  be 
improved,  their  labour  must  be  rewarded  by  better  payments.  A great  many  had  been  charged  with  Foiiianism. 
No  doubt  the  offence  had  been  breught  home  to  very  few  of  them,  as  had  been  the  case  with  other  classes 
similarly  charged,  hut  it  was  perfectly  known  to  every  well  informed  iiereon  that  they  were  apt  to  be  centi-es 
of  disaffection  and  disturbance.  The  half  educated  fellows  of  tlie  distiict  brought  them  the  newspapere,  and 
eveiy  kind  of  cheap  sedition  they  could  get  hold  of,  and  they  icad  them  aland  for  tliem,  and  illustrated  them  by 
commentaries  of  their  own.  I rejieated  to  him  the  statement  which  I have  given  above  (§  292),  us  to  the 
young  teacher,  settled  in  a lonely  district,  in  a position  beneath  “ resjieotable  ” society,  but  with  cabin  society 
at  his  command.  He  said  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  perfectly  accurate,  and  that  the  staple  subjecte 
of  his  declamations  would  certainly  he  Nationalism,  and  abuse  of  Enghvnd  and  the  English. 

301.  I was  informed  that  one  of  the  five  teachere,  had  been  re-arrestod  ou  suspicion,  the  week  before  my  visit — 
he  had  not  however  been  acting  as  a schoolmaster  for  a considerable  time ; two  had  emigrated  to  America,  and  a 
fourth  was  believed  to  be  there,  I saw  one  of  the  five,  and  the  sister  of  another. 

302.  The  one  I saw  was  not  a contented  man,  and  considered  himself  to  be  miserably  paid.  His  school-house 
is  his  own  preperty  and  is  in  very  bad  repair-.  The  management  apixsars  to  be  only  nominal,  imd  there  are 
no  subscriptions.  The  tenant  right  question  came  up  in  a curious  way  in  his  case.  The  Board,  although 
perfectly  aware  that  everjdliing  that  is  laid  out  on  “ requisites”  comes  from  the  teacher's  salary,  insist  ou 
seeing  matters  in  the  light  of  the  maiuigement  theory.  New  desks  have  to  be  put  in,  or  it  is  reported  that  a 
clock  is  required.  Tlie  master  really  buys  them,  but  they  are  supposed  to  become  instantly  tho  projierty  of  tlie 
patron,  who  can  turn  him  out  of  doors.  The  masteP  must  keep  the  children  properly  siipjilicid  with  books,  at 
the  reduced  prices,  and  he  sends  up  perhaps  for  £1  wortli.  Shmdd  lie  die,  or  be  dismissed  before  they  have 
been  used  up,  they  are  left  in  the  school  and  cannot  be  taken  out  of  it  except  by  the  patron’s  permission. 
The  patron  eoncenis  himself  with  none  of  these  tilings,  and  he  may,  of  course,  if  lie  think  lit,  refuse  to  pay  the 
value  of  tho  remaining  stock,  and  may  hand  it  over  to  the  new  teacher,  if  it  pleases  him  to  do  so.  TJic  desks 
and  the  clock  would  generally  he  de^t  vvitli  in  this  way,  The  money  has  already  been  paid  for  them,  and  it 
was  known  when  it  was  paid  that  there  was  no  security.  Tliia  schoolmaster  refused  to  auiiply  new  books,  a 
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clock,  or  now  desks,  wItW  a giuranteo  that  when  he  left  the  school  he  should  bo  paid  the  fnir  ynlue  of  these 
improvements,  so  fai  as  they  mi|^it  he  unexhausted.  Nosueh  guarantee  was  foi-thooming  from  any  body  and 

wrd^trStwrS  iT  f T n'™  ‘I  j“‘  "»».  “ » aarion,  poaiti  in  which 

he  stands  to  Ins  two  ahsoluto  msstoi-a  the  Board  and  the  patron,  he  has  not  got  it  recognised  by  either  of 

" saTe  stak”  of”to*“,  ” “ that  managers  usually  deohno  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 

sale  sto*  of  books  and  school  requisites,  that  it  has  a rule  rofeixing  to  the  case  “when  the  teacher  of  an 
ordiimiy  National  school  advances  from  his  own  resources  the  amount  of  an  order  for  requisites, " and  its  theory 
on  the  pmt  must  bo  that  it  is  the  toaohor’a  bnsmess  to  guard  himself  somehow  in’his  contract  with  the 
patron.  In  the  west  of  Ireland  I never  hoard  of  such  a thing;  and,  indeed,  a eontinet,  the  fundamental  oondi- 
tion  of  which  IS  tut  the  local  patrons  (or  managers)  have  also  the  power  of  removing  the  teacher  of  their  own 
authority,  could  hardly,  m any  eiroumstances,  proteetthe  latter  against  the  former. 

303.  The  master,  whoso  sister  I saw  has  his  history  written  in  the  Inspector's  Observation  Book.  He  wan  Sc 
twenty  yearn  of  age  in  1 862,  when,  I thmk,  he  was  clasoiSed,  and  from  which  time  I followed  his  story  Hk 
»lary  was  A18  a year  He  obtained  elassiication  (IIP)  at  his  iimt  examination,  and  as  the  attendSee  ™ 
high  (about  oO),  and  hie  class  too  low  to  allow  him  to  have  monitors  under  him,  ho  was  always  hoping  to  be 
summoned  for  another  exammirtion.  Ho  appears  to  have  considered  the  Inspectors  unreason.hle  in  reoniLg 
good  proficiency  so  long  as  he  had  no  monitors.  The  sehoolhonse  is  an  unwieldy  building,  in  bad  relir  in 
an  expotod  situation,  and  it  takes  f -4  a year  on  an  average  to  keep  it  in  decent  condition  It  would 
about  A3  more  to  supply  it  propmly  with  sale  stock,  the  money  for  which  goes  out  in  a lump  sum,  and  corned 
bmik  'Vhon  It  does  come,  m halfpenmes.  All  tliose  expenses  fell  on  the  temiher,  and  they  did  not  leave  SS 
mueh  out  of  A18.  As  far  as  one  can  make  out,  the  Inspeotois  insisted  that  ho  should  do  reasonably  good  svork 
and  keep  the  school-room  in  proper  order.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  do  so  without  help,  that  he  5as  gim^g 
tliein  full  value  for  their  money,  and  that  somebody  else,  whoever  else  it  might  be  and  not  the  teachof  wHh 
his  £18  a year,  ought  to  spend  the  £6  reijlly  needed  on  the  school.  Here  fre  a few  of  11°.  «Lbs  ^hlJlt 
lounil  'written  in.  tlie  Observation  Book,  wlien  tlie  Inspector’s  ■visit  ivas  over  ■ 


escape  fines,  at 
unfortunate  to  see 


“July,  ]8G2.  XotwillistaiKling  repeated  suggestions,  I find  the  school  and  pupils  badly  supplied  with  books  stationery 
,md  other  requisites.  The  rolrograde  character  of  the  school  may  be  attributed  in  part,^at  leLt,  to  tlie  deficienev  of  the 
necessaiy  books,  &o,  I cannot  understand  how  the  teacher  expects  to  be  retained  under  the  Board  or  to  eseane  fines  at 
least,  while  his  school  is  so  unsatisfaetory.’  ’ eaeaoe  unes.  at 

“11th  November,  I8(i2.  The  teacher  should  use  every  effort  to  improi-e  himself  and  his  ®chooI 
so  young  A man  with  so  little  zeal." 

‘ «PplicaUe.  I am  sorry  to  see  tl.o  verv  low  character  of  the  writin.^  in 
this  school.  The  proficiency  is  generally  veiy  low ; still  1 observe  some  symptoms  of  .an  improvement  &c.” 

It  IS  useless  to  leave  suggestion.^.  Ihose  left  at  former  inspections  have  not  been  acted  on,  &e.  &C." 

304  At  inteiwuls,  tbe  book  ccutame  compkinte  tbut  tie  well,  me  still  dump,  tb.t  tlietcliug  is  requked  tl.et  u 
sale  stock  sliould  ulwajs  be  kept  on  bu.itl,  tliat  tke  eeilmg  is  out  of  tepeir,  that  the  desks  aud  the  woodwork  of  the 
wmdows  requm.  rep.m  (he  had  to  pay  10s.  for  l.alf  a svindow  which  a gale  drove  in),  that  the  ceiling  is  mnoh  in 
want  of  repam,  that  the  ceding  .s  m a state  dangerone  to  the  lives  of  the  pupils.  The  idstress,  who  suLeded  him 
^ds  tliat  It  really  wra  so  for  two  years,  and  it  became  at  last  so  intolerable  that,  even  during  a period  when 
the  Board  hud  suspended  payment  of  her  salary,  she  was  compelled  to  put  it  right 

305.  His  pati-on,  a Eom.n  Catholic  elerpman,  who  has  six  National  sohool.  under  him,  thinks  that  the  male 
teachem  ate  an  a body,  discontented  tmth  them  pa,  and  position.  It  it  easy,  I think,  to  read  the  feeling  of  one 
of  them  m the  passages  I have  eitiptod,  and  which  are  repeated,  with  monotonous  iteration,  three  orfonr  times 
^ to®lt®  .^®  question  of  the  pdgment  of  the  successive  District  Inspectors  But  it  is  possible  to 

nndemtand  h.s  feelmgs  on  the  other  side.  He  is  a y„ng  man  of  twenty,  of  seme  abdity,  stmggline  svith  the 
Board,  on  how  mi.eh  less  than  A18  a ,e«-  (or  1,.  a day)  he  is  to  bo  forced  to  sustain  life,  .nd  how 
mneh  m return  he  is  boend  to  give,  ,n  honest  kboi.r,  lor  that  sum?  In  Ids  mew  they  insisted  on  his  toilehinv  fifty 
ohddi-eto  well,  for  about  £13  a year,  or  5a  a week,  and  he  seems  to  have  thought  he  owed  them  a very  iSnited 
amount  of  service  for  the  most  ho  eonld  gk  fnim  them  (£18).  The  alferoation  appem-s  to  have  Lne  on 
very  much  as  might  have  been  e.xpeeted,  the  Boaid  reiterating  their  view  about  onoo  a qumter,  Li  onn- 
ishing  him  four  or  five  times  by  ofiieinl  reprimands,  addressed  from  Dublin;  he  doggedly  dferinv  them  as  I 
should  gather  from  the  Inspectors  observations,  the  same  minimiun  of  work.  Then  he  was  .arreafed  in  Isfih' 

After  his  liberation  he  left  the  country ; and  was  re-ai-rested  again  on  suspicion — which  nothinv  I believe  svaa 
found  to  support — about  ten  days  before  I visited  the  school.  ’ 

■ 306  I talked  with  some  relkble  persons  who  were  pereonallj  acquainted  with  another  of  tho  five  teachers  ThW 

They  did  not  believe  that  there  w„  any  tonch  of  Femamsm  in  him.  On  the  other  Inmd  he  appears  to  have 
been  deeply  tinctured  with  the  common  hehef  to  winch  I have  referred,  and  to  have  been  eouvhiied  like  the 
archbishop  and  his  olorgy  at  Castlebar  (i»/m,  p.  390)  that  remedies,  which  did  not  inolnde,  “above  aU  the 
repeal  of  the  Legislative  Umon,"  were  “too  late. ''  Tliatis  a settled  conviction  witl,  some  of  fte  teaohere’and 
every  gtievanee  of  which  they  complain  tends  to  deepen  it.  They  judge  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  Govern 
moot  by  them  own  treatment  by  the  National  Boai-d,  and  they  ohaigo  Parlkment  with  them  miseries 

307.  I do  not  bring  any  charge  of  disafileotion  against  the  teachers  of  West  Connauvhi  as  a body  'in  aaviim  r , 
that  I thi^  I have  seen  enough  to  convince  mo  tl.at  the  feelings,  of  wlfich  tho  toucher  whose  coi’vereatiSfl  otaS." 
have  reported  spoke,  exist  to  some  extent.  But  I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  causes  to  which  he 
attribute,  them,  ere  present  in  abundance  imd  that  they  are  in  themselves  not  unlikely  to  create  'such  feelings 
I doubt  Whether  I fomd  u single  Nation^  schoolmaster,  so  tar  as  I gave  him  opportunity  to  express  lamseK 
contented  with  his  lot,  or  with  the  Board;  and  as  people  form  very  decided  opinions  of  their  neighbonts  fron; 
the  toirttment  they  haye  personally  received  from  them,  it  is  s.riona  to  know  that  the  teaehe.f  attempt  no 
fostmction  between  the  Board  and  tl.e  Imporml  Government.  What  effect  an  almost  universal  sentimint  of 
that  kmd  may  ptodneo,  it  is  needless  for  mo  to  say.  It  ifbe  founded  on  substantial  grievances  I think  it  is 
ot  the  utmost  importance  that  a serious  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  them.  Until  that  has  been  tried  it 
seems  scarcely  worth  whUe  to  consider  at  whose  door  the  responsibility  for  tlie  present  state  of  things  should 


Chapter  IV. — The  Religious  Question, 

308.  One  of  the  most  impoi-tant  statistical  questions  to  which  my  attention  was  ilirected,  referred  to  the  E.-tk 
extent  to  which  “ mixed  education”  actually  exists  in  the  National  and  otlier  schools.  ’ ■which  ^ 

SOD.  It  is  frequently  said— I do  not  doubt  that  it  is,  in  a considerable  degree,  tnie— that  in  Achill  -wliere  41 
children,  of  parents  at  present  Roman  Catholics,  are  found  present,  with  171  of  the  Established  Church  in  8 
schools ; and  in  the  Irish  Chui-cli  Mission  schools,  where  of  D84  children  on  the  rolls  in  28  schools  604  are  fbp 

TT  , ''Ue  „hools. 
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2 InPresbT-  ohildreii  of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  the  mixture  of  i-eligions  is  due  to  the  tempoi-al  advantages  offered  as  the 
teriau.  reward  of  school  attendance.  As  far  as  I could  learn,  no  such  rewds  are  offered  hy  tlie  Presbyterian  Mission, 

vet  in  16  of  theii-  schools  I found  106  Presbyterians,  76  Episcopalians,  and  191  Roman  Catholic  cliildren.  On 
one  hand  there  is  much  less  of  the  spirit  of  proselytism  appai-ent  in  them  than  in  those  of  the  Achill  or 
Irish  Church  Missions,  and  on  the  other,  they  offer  no  inducements  of  any  kind  except  gi-atuitous  educa- 
tion It  becomes  still  more  apparent  that  there  is  no  violent  objection  to  a mixed  system  on  the  part 
of  4.e  people  when  we  separate  6 of  these  schools,  which  may  be  considered  as  congregational,  from  the 
remaining  10. 

Presl)7teriaus.  Episcopalians.  Roman  Catliolice. 


six  Congregational  Presbyterian  Schools 
ten  non-Congi'cgational  Presbyterian  Schools 


11 


3.  In  Church 

Education 

echooU. 


StaUstics 
shomngexl 
of  mixed  edu- 
cation ir  ' ” 
tlonal  schools. 


One-third  of 
the  localities 
visited  shorr 


310.  The  Church  Education  and  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  are  not  supposed  to  make  prosely^m  tlieii- principal 
object,  although  they  are  conducted  on  denominational  principles.  Like  the  Presbyterians,  they  offer  no 
temporal  inducements.  Tliey  present,  however,  fewer  instances  of  a mixed  system.  In  all  the  12  schools  I 
foundl9SEstablishcd  Church,  43  Roman  Catholics,  and  5 Presbyterians;  and  when  I add  timt  36  out  of  the 
48  non-Established  Church  children  were  found  in  2 of  the  12,  I need  scarcely  say  that  although  6 of  the 
remaindpi-  might  be  quoted  as  examples  of  mixed  education,  they  were  so  to  an  extremely  limited  extent. 

4.  In  hedge  311.  The  absence  of  any  but  Romsin  Catholic  children  in  the  hedge  schools  is,  perhaps,  to  be  accounted  for  in 
schools.  the  main  by  social  influences. 

6,  In  Convent  312.  There  is  only  one  non-Roman  Catholic  child  attending  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders.  ^ 
and  Monastei  y 313.  The  only  remaining  illustrations  of  the  mixed  system  are  found  in  the  Nationsil  schools.  They  are  less 
schools.  numerous  there  than  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected — ^i>ai-tly  because  of  the  gi-eat  number  of_  denomi- 

6.  In  NatiounI  na,tional  schools  of  every  desciiption,  which  cut  off  the  limited  supply  of  non-Roman  Catholic  children  at 

schools.  source,  pai-tly,  no  doubt,  because  the  opposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  to  the  mixed  system  has 

been  so  resolut^  and  because  the  clergy  of  other  denominations  have,  on  the  whole,  used  their  influence 
in  the  same  direction.  A good  deal  of  the  reluctance  of  the  Protestant  population  to  make  use  of  the  National 
schools  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  school  has  frequently  been  built  eitlier  in  the  chapel-yard  or  in 
obvious  connexion  with  the  chapel  (§  282).  I found  about  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  or  one  in  seven. 
National  schools,  in  this  position.  I am  told  that,  in  some  cases,  the  an-angemeut  was  a simple  consequence 
of  the  proprietor's  refusal  to  grant  a site  elsewhere.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  the  effect  is  just 
what  might  have  been  anticipated.  Scarcely  one  of  tliese  chapel-yard  schools  ha.s  a Protestont  child. 

314.  Of  120  National  schools  which  I visited,  I foundthat  44  conUmedchildi-enof  different  denominations, 
It  and  76  did  not  In  the  44  mixed  schools  I found  on  the  rolls  2,885  Roman  Catholic,  251  Established  Church, 

and  85  Presbyterian  children,  or  89'6  per  cent.  Roman  Catholics,  7'8  per  cent.  Established  Church,  and  2-0 

per  cent.  Pi-esbyteriaus.  As  is  to  be  expected,  a few  schools  help  mainly  to  bring  out  these  considerable  propor- 
tions ; and  setting  4 of  tliese,  in  which  the  attendance  is  made  up  of  48  Roman  Catholics,  122  Established  Church, 
and  56  Presbyterians,  by  themselves,  we  have  a balance  of  2,837  Roman  Catholics,  129  Established 
Church,  and  29  Presby^iians.  The  children  of  these  minorities  are  scattered  through  40  schools,  and  if  the 
ting  aade  the  jf^tional  schools  were  practically  closed  in  their  faces,  they  would  have  scarcely  any  chance  of  education.  The 
more  swikmg  Established  Church  and  the  Presbyterians  would  scarcely  ^ve  a roll  attendance  oi/our  children  for 

each  of  these  40  schools,  even  were  they  disposed  to  cast  aside  theii'  sectional  differences  and  to  unite  as 
Protestants.  One  of  the  four  exceptional  cases  shows  an  attendance  of  6 9 Established  Cliurch  and  1 2 Presbyterian 
cliOdren,  and  another,  1 Roman  Catholic,  10  Established  Church,  20  Presbyteiians ; so  that  such  a union 
norit^of*four  would  not  be  absolutely  without  precedent.  A third  has  46  Roman  Catholics,  43  Established  Church,  and  3 
Protestaota  Presbyterians ; and  it  is  said  that  as  there  is  no  pressure  whatever  brought  ■to  beai'  by  the  landlord  on  the 
eacli.  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  it,  and  as  the  priest,  who  lives  some  little  distance  off,  interferes  but 

seldom,  the  case  proves  that  the  people  care  more  for  good  teaching,  so  long  as  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
aggressive  religionism,  than  for  anything  else.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who  has  done  me  the  favour  to  express 
his  views  in  the  appendix — and  who,  as  I gather,  is  not  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system,  says : — “I  consider 
this  school  M a great  boon  ■to  the  locality.  Although  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  warned  not  to  send 
their  children  to  it,  and  threats  of  religious  penalties  enforced,  I find  the  children  coming  out  of  the  adjoining 
parishes  to  attend  it.  The  success  of  this  school  I attribute  entirely  to  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher.”  It  may 
be  fairly  quoted,  at  least,  to  prove  that  the  people  do  not  object  to  the  mixed  system  so  far  as  to  allow  their 
objections  to  override  such  a consideration. 

National  315.  There  remain  76  schools  in  120  in  which  there  is  no  mixture  of  pupils.  Thecounty  of  Mayo  contained, 

sehoola  ■where  according  to  the  Census  of  1861,  about  8,200  Protestants,  or  1 to  every  30  Roman  Catholics.  These 
thereisno  |2q  schools,  mainly  in  Mayo,  are  nearly  half  the  National  schools  of  the  county,  and  may  be  considered  to 
iSriiOTis,'*  represent  the  supply  of  such  schools  for  rather  less  than  half  the  population,  say  3, <00  Protestants.  The 
two-thirds  of  Church  and  Presbyterian  schools  have  on  their  rolls  492  Established  Church  and  Presbyterian  children 
whole.  belonging  to  that  population,  and  there  are  otheirs  whose  social  circumstances  enable  them  to  attend  middle  class 

or  boarding  schools,  which  have  not  been  included  in  my  enumeration.  The  336  non-Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Of  every  eight,  National  schools  {being  3 as  against  5 in  tJie  schools  for  their  own  denominations)  are  numerous  enough,  I think, 
three  in  Na-  considering  these  drawbacks,  'to  prove  that  there  is  a large  number  of  children,  although  no  doubt  they  are 
tional  schoole,  fractional  pei-centage  of  the  whole  children  of  the  county — for  whom  their  own  denominations  have  been 

■'iRS'hl®  ti>  provide  separate  teaching,  and  who  would  remain  ignorant,  if  the  doors  of  the  mixed  schools  were 
closed  to  them.  The  churches  indeed  have  done  everything  that  could  have  been  expected  of  tliem.  Wherever 
there  is  an  attendance  sufficient  to  make  a school  possible — e.g. , the  ten  Church  schools  I saw , had  on  an  average 
13  children  present  in  each — they  have  established  one ; but  there  are  40  districts  (1  out  of  3 of  the  entire 
number  visited)  where  a minority  unprovided  for  by  them,  exists,  and  where  the  average  of  that  minority 
071  the  roll  is  not  higher  than  4.  It  is  ob'vious  that  no  separate  school  could  possibly  be  maintained  for  such  a 
maximum  of  children. 

Statementof  316.  The  question  is,  whether  the  majority  suffer  an  intolerable  deprivation  of  tlieir  liberties  in  the  main- 
question.  tenance  of  the  mixed  system  to  secure  the  privileges  of  this  small  number  of  their  opponents,  or  whether  the 
number  is  so  small  that  the  legislature  ought  to  neglect  it,  oven  if  the  regulations  necessary  to  pro'vide  for  its  pro- 
tection only  put  the  majority  to  inconvenience. 

317.  The  answer  must  be  considered  in  connexion  with  that  which  my  facts  give,  aa  to  the  source  from  which 
the  money  payments  for  the  majority  and  the  minority  alike  proceed.  Whctliev  the  income  of  schools  may  be 
Seven-eighths  considered  ■to  come  from  Irish,  or  from  Imperial  taxation,  it  is  distributed  by  the  State  which  is  bound  to  do 
ofthepayments  equal  justice  to  all  its  subjects.  The  majority  has  as  much  right  to  bo  fairly  considered  as  the  minority  has,  and 
made  ? ®^®te.-,  is  Bcaxoely  entitled  to  complain  although  the  State,  which  pays  seven-eighths  of  tho  money, 
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whose  demand  for  free  edncation”  is  loudest.  The  voluntaiy  subscriptions  are  given  by  the  landlords ; the 'by  landlords ; 
lees  are  paid  by  the  parents — and  neither  of  these  parties  do  much  to  support  the  cry.  The  landlords,  so  far  '>no-sixteenth 
M i could  ^cover  were  all  but  unanimous  for  the  mixed  system ; the  people  showed  a languid  preference  for 
appeal-  to  be  looked  upon  as  mncli  of  a people’s  question. 

318.  Some  of  the  landlords  indeed,  would  be  willing  to  go  fui-ther  and  demand  a secular  scheme,  excluding  a secular 
religious  teachmg  from  the  school  by  express  enactment,  and  leaving  it  free  to  the  religious  bodies  to  secure  sktem. 

^ in  any  way.  they  might  prefer.  Such  a system  could  scarcely  be  more  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Roman 

Catholic  clergy  than  the  present  ; but  I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  so  little  objectionable  to  the  bulk  Objectionin 

ot  the  people.  ihe  teachers  of  the  mixed  schools  which  have  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of  the  clergy,  popular  feeling. 

and  tlie  ^rents  who  support  them,  urge  continually,  -with  an  earnestness  which  appears  to  me  to  show 

how  mportsmt  the  argument  is,  both  in  their  own  mind,  and  in  the  imblic  feeling,  that  the  pupils  are 

taught  their  Catechism  as  freely  and  cai-efully  as  elsewhere,  and  know  it  as  well.  Tlie  clergy  on  the  other 

hand,  reply  sunply  that  these  schools  are  inhibited,  that  the  Church  has  pronounced  against  them,  that  they 

are  a device  of  the  Govermneut  to  pi-oselytize  in  a way  so  much  subtler  than  that  of  the  “ Soupers,”  that  plain 

laymen  inust  not  be  surpnsed  though  they  cannot  see  how  it  is  done.  The  relative  positions  of  the  cler<jy  and 

their  flocks  would  be  entirely  different  if  it  were  possible  to  deny  that  the  children  actually  receive  the 

re  igious  impressions  tiiat  come  through  Bible  Nan-atives,  and  Catechetical  teaching  in  the  regular  daily  course. 

All  that  I could  gather,  led  me  to  think  that  the  people  would  feel  as  hostile  to  “ godless  ” or  “ secular  ” 
schools,  as  their  clergy  show  themselves  to  those  under  the  mixed  system. 

319.  The  theory  of  the  present  plan  is  very  simple.  In  the  view  of  the  State,  the  teacher  and  the  school  may  Tbat  on  the 
be  re^rded  as  wholly  secular.  Its  payments  to  him,  and  its  grants  in  aid  of  building  and  maintenance,  may  be  present  eystem 
considered  equii-alents  for  the  seculai-  work  which  he  does,  and  which  is  impartially  open  to  the  entire  com-  State  is  not 
muiuty.  On  the  other  hand  the  schoolmaster  is,  in  fact,  genei-ally  a member  of  the  religious  persuasion 
dominant  m the  locality,  and  when  he  is  not  so,  he  loses  so  much  of  the  influence  he  ought  to  have,  that  prudent  jfaE 
patrem  almost  always  consider  the  fact  in  their  appointments.  The  State,  which  makes  no  claims  on  his  time 

af^r  his  school  hours,  does  not  object  to  the  patrons  making  a private  ai-rangement  that  he  should  also  act 
without  extra  pay , as  religious  teacher  to  the  children  of  his  own  persuasion,  or  to  their  lending  him  the  school 
to  enable  him  to  do  so.  It  stipulates,  that  wherever  the  minority  or  theii-  guardian.s  can  secure  for 
them  a separate  religious  teacher,  he  shall  have  an.  equally  free  access  to  the  children  and  tlie  school  under  the 
same  conditions,  at  times  not  intei-fering  with  the  common  secular  work.  All  intermixture  of  secular  and 
religious  teaching,  excejit  in  a way  specially  prescribed  and  admitted  beforehand,  viz.,  tlu-ough  the  numerous 
lessons  m religious  history  and  biography  in  the  reading-books  (about  a quarter  of  the  entire  bulk  of  which  is 
occupied  with  Scriptural  Narrative),  is  absolutely  forbidden. 

_ 320.  It  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  seventy-six  lumiixed  National  schools  are  not  now  conducted  pre-  But  that  she  is 
cisely  as  they  would  be  under  a denominational  system.  There  would  be  “images,”  and  the  pupils  and  their  parents  responsible  for 
would  probably  prefer  that  there  should  be  “ images.”  There  would  be  short  prayers  or  acts  of  worship  in  the  eaclusion 
middle  of  the  day,  and,  in  flict,  everything  would  tend  to  bring  the  school  and  the  chapel  into  haimony  One  of  the  f “ ” 

advocates  of  “free  education"  is  said  to  have  declared  it  to  be  his  object  that  there  should  be  no  more  question  as  Roman  clX- 
to  Ireland  “ continuing  for  ever  a Catholic  counti-y,”  and  the  people  of  that  pei-suasion  in  the  country  would  have  Ho  locaUties. 
no  objection  that  it  should  be  so.  _ It  appeai-s  to  me  that  the  State  would  be  as  little  justified  iu  taking  steps 
to  secm-e  that  end,  as  in  attempting  to  convert  a Catholic  country  into  a Protestant  one.  It  is  a different 
question  how  far  tlie  fact  that  a certain  policy,  justifiable  or  necessary  on  independent  gi-ounds,  may  tend 
towards  such  a result,  ought  to  iMuence  it  with  respect  to  its  adoption.  A deliberate  attempt  to  convert  the 
minouty  to  the  religion  of  the  majority,  by  closing  the  only  avaOable  schools  agaiust  theii-  children,  t^ould  be  as 
unfortunate  and  as  unfair  in  its  way  as  a like  preferential  action  in  favour  of  the  minority. 

321.  The  relation  in  which  the  schools  of  the  National  Board  stand  to  the  Roman  CathoHe  Ajchbishop  and  Akchbishoi- 
Bishop  of  the  two  dioceses  within  which  my  work  mainly  lay,  and  latterly  to  the  other  bishops  of  Ireland  is  M-Hale’s 
exhibited,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  me,  in  the  following  narrative.  On  January  11th,  1860,  the  Roman  Catholic  opposition  ™ 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  issued  the  folloAving  circular  to  Lis  clergy,  wMch  I quote  from  the  Mavo  Telegramh  and 
Connaught  Ranger : — ^ 

“St.  Jarlatk’s,  Tuam,  January  llth,  I860. 

“Rev.  Dear  Sib,— With  a viewto  adopt  the  most  effectual  means  to  abate  the  evils  of  mixed  education  now  so  deservedly 
and  generally  deplored,  we  require  answers  to  the  following  questions;— First,  are  there  National  schools  in  your  parish 
(and  if  so)  how  many?  Second,  of  these  National  schools  are  there  any  vested  in  the  corporate  Board  of  Education,  and 
if  so,  which  are^thosc  schools?  Thu-d,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  several  schools  in  your  parish  ? Fourth,  who  are  the 
Inspectors  ?_  Fifth,  t^  Natiomil  school  being  conducted  on  the  principle  of  mixed  education,  whether  the  schools  in  your 
pansh  be  mixed  with  Catholics  and  Pi-otestants,  _or  irhether  they  consist  generally  of  e.xclusively  Catholic  pupils?  Sixth 
what  portion  of  time  is  allotted  each  week  for  religious  instruction,  and  by  whom  dispensed.  Seventh,  whether  any  of  the 
masters  and  mistresses  who  may  dispense  religious  instruction  have  been  trained  in  any  of  these  Protestant  or  mixed  insti- 
tutions, whwe  the  ordinary  or  the  clergy  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  their  fitness  to  direct  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  Catholic  children  of  this  diocese?  Eighth,  do  youjknow  any  of  these  Inspectors  of  Catholic  schools  to  have^een 
educated  in,  or  to  be  connected  with,  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  condemned  by  the  Church  ? Ninth,  how  often  in  each  month 
do  you  visit  these  schools?  Tenth,  are  there  any  of  yom-  flock  sending  any  of  their  children  to  the  condemned  colleges 
above  alluded  to?  Eleventh,  how  many  Catholic  schools  of  every  description  in  your  parish  connected  with  the  Nati^al 
Board. 


“ I remain  your  faithful  servant, 

“ John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam.'' 

322,  In  a pastoral  addressed  to  the  Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  the  clergy,  and  faithful  of  tlie  diocese  of  Tuam,  dated 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  Bridget,  1861,  and  published  in  the  Telegraph  or  Connaught  Ranger  of  February  6th  of  that  1801. 
year,  the  Archbishop  writes  ; — 

“ The  ready  replies  which  you  have  all  sent  to  the  several  questions  contained  in  our  recent  circular  require  that  we 
should  not  omit  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to  that  which  should  be  more  propei-ly  called  Govei-iimeiit  education. 
Tlicsc  questions,  together  witli  the  information  wliich  you  liave  supplied  upon  this  aU  important  topic,  are  so  connected, 
not  only  with  the  religious  faith  of  the  people,  but  also  witli  their  dearest  domestic  and  social  intci-osts,  on  which  thev  have 
an  intimate  and  intluential  bearing,  that  at  present  we  can  but  merely  glance  at  them.  The  first  and  greatest  anoniah-  of 
the  system,  especially  in  this  diocese,  and  over  the  entire  province  is,  that  nearly  in  all  the  schools  the  childi-ou  are  entirch- 
and  exclusively  Catholic,  a circumstance  so  fai-  favourable,  for  which  we  are  not  beholden  to  the  National  Board  or  to  the 
Govci-nment.  But  our  obligations  to  them  consist  in  this,  that  out  of  an  immense  sum  entrusted  to  the  National  Hoard  not 
a penny  is  expended  on  Catholic  education,  but  on  the  unrighteous  condition  of  subjecting  the  children  to  the  discipline 
of  a mixed  education,  and  depriving  them  of  that  valuable  instruction  which  it  is  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Church  as  it 
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is  our  duty  to  impart.  Contrary  too,  to  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  the  rights  of  the  episcopacy,  that  Board 
assumes  in  theory  and  exercises  in  practice  such  a control  over  books  and  teachers,  that  several  or  their  books,  utterly 
worthless,  and  others  leavened  with  heresy  and  offensive  to  Catholic  morality,  have  been  circulated  in  these  schools. 

“ The  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  of  its  pastors,  over  those  agencies  and  instruments  of  education,  is  disowned 
by  the  Commissioners  ; and  their  officials,  encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  increasing  salaries  in  proportion  as  they  promote 
the  views  of  an  Anti-Catholic  government,  labour  to  root  out  of  the  minds  of  the  little  children  the  affectionate  reverence 
for  their  pastors,  which  has  been  such  a distinguished  feature  in  the  character  of  our  Catholic  people.” 

323.  This  passage,  I believe,  fairly  contains  the  Archbishop’s  case.  His  decision  upon  it  is  : — 

“ What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  To  bestir  ourselves,  .and  to  be  girt  with  our  spiritual  armour.  You  will  not,  henceforward, 
be  writing  to  those  Commissioners  for  any  new  schools,  as  suppliants  for  a boon,  receiving  their  arbitrary  and  penal  conditions 
without  inquiry  or  remonstrance,  and  without  fust,  in  every  such  case,  considting  your  ordinary.  And  ne.\t,  you  will  not 
send,  henceforward,  any  master  or  mistress  to  be  trained  for  any  of  the  schools  without  a similar  reference,  and  without 
having  his  written  sanction.  We  may  then  state,  at  more  length,  our  reasons  for  those  preliminary  measiu-es.  For  highly, 
qualified  teachers,  to  conduct  elementary  schools,  the  young  men  already  educated  in  your  National  or  other  schools,  and 
particularly  the  young  men  educated  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Tuam,  can  furnish  a sufficient  number.  And  as  for 
female  teachers,  they  can  be  supplied  in  abundance  from  among  the  young  women  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  six 
convents  of  this  diocese,  entirely  unconnected  witli  the  National  Board,  and  fi-ee  from  the  taint  of  its  dangerous  teaching." 


Endorsed  by 
hierarchy. 
Schools  op- 


2,  Schools 
suitable  trus 
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324.  In  the  same  paper,  under  date  Marcli  5,  1862,  the  archbishop  again  says : — 

‘‘  By  certain  collections  througbont  the  diocese,  Catholic  schools  are  multiplied.  Catholic  books  arc  circulated,  the  evils 
of  an  anti-National  system  of  youthful  instruction  arc  ranch  diiisinished,  and  a home  education,  racy,  as  it  is  termed,  of  our 
own  relisiion,  our  language,  and  our  land,  in  despite  of  perverse  centralizing  influences,  protected  and  encouraged.  In  our 
last  pastoral  instruction,  we  required  that,  henceforth,  no  teacher  from  this  diocese,  cither  male  or  female,  should  go  to  be 
trained  in  the  metropolitan  model  school,  the  most  .active  centre  of  .all  the  evils  of  that  mixed  education,  so  frequently 
condemned.  This  is,  as  yet,  but  an  essay  of  the  extent  to  which  we  mean  to  cairy  our  opposition  to  that  unhallowed 
system,  and  its  executive  centj'al  Board  of  educ.ation.” 

32.5.  I am  informed  that  the  inhibition  was  tmanimously  adopted  in  form  of  resolution  by  all  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  at  their  meeting  in  Dublin,  on  the  iith,  7th,  8th,  ainl  9th  of  M^iy,  in  the 
same  yeai'.  The  Archbishop  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishoj)  of  Killala,  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Feeny,  the 
only  other  Roman  Catholic  prelate  -whose  diocese  I visited,  appear  to  object — 

(1.)  To  schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners.  These  ai-e  built  by  a contribution  of  two-thirds  from  the 
a-  State  and  one-third  from  local  subscriptions.  They  are  maintained  in  repair  by  tlie  State.  There  i.s  a 
local  patron  avith  the  usual  powers.  The  fundamenhJ  regulations  of  the  Board  guai-antee  and  stereotype 
theii-  connexion  with  the  state  system.  Such  schools  are  now  opposed  under  all  circnnLstances.  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry,  of  Kylemoi-e,  is  building  ne'w  schools  of  this  character  for  a neglected  population,  and 
means  to  support  them  by  subscription  and  superintendence.  He  offcrc<l  the  local  managership,  under 
himself,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymim,  h\it  it  -vvas  formally  declined  (p.  416).  The  case  of  Mr.  George 
Clive,  at  Ballycroy,  to  which  I shall  refer  later  {§  399),  illusti-ates  the  position  assumed  on  both  sides. 

326.  (2.)  To  schools 'wes«e(i  in  unsuitable  trustees.  Schools  vested  in  trustees  are  built  like  the  former  class  by 
- help  of  a'  two-thirds  contribution  from  the  State.  The  trustees  are  proprietors  of  the  school,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 

ke^i  it  in  proper  repair.  The  school-building  is  “for  the  purposes  of  National  education.”  It  appears  that,  in  both 
fonns  of  vested  schools,  the  property  is  (not  necessarily  but  practically)  conveyed  for  these  puiqjoses  for  ever,  except 
in  case  of  repayment  of  all  public  moneys  spent  on  the  building,  but  the  hierarchy  appear  to  think  that  the  power 
of  the  trustees  is  so  considerable,  that  -where  they  are  originally  so  chosen  as  to  be  agreeable  to  them,  tJiey  will 
not  iiiterfete  with  the  school.  Persons  proposing  to  found  schools  natui-ally  prefer  the  other  aixangement,  -which 
entirely  relieves  them  and  their  estates  from  the  maintenance  of  the  building.  I have  no  precise  knowledge  of 
the  conditions  under  which  tiaistees  are  accepted  as  suitable,  except  that  in  the  Ballycroy  case,  the  parish  priest 
proposed  to  the  Messi-s.  Clive  (who  are  Protestants),  when  they  resolved  to  build  and  support  the  new  schools  there,  • 
that  the  trustees  should  be  the  parish  priest  and  some  other  Catholic ; and  that  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
in  so  doing  he  was  behaving  w-ith  unusual  liberality. 

327.  (3.)  To  schools  in  which  the  teachei-s,  being  Eoman  Catholics,  have  gone  up  for  training  in  spite  of  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  hierarchy.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  many  parish  priests  look  on  this  i-egulation  as  excessively 
severe,  and  that  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  not  be  disposed  to  enforce  it.  I found  five  schools  where  Roman 
Catholic  teachers  had  gone  up  after  the  prohibition,  and  where,  in  spite  of  this,  no  hostile  action  had  been 
taken.  But  these  are  only  exceptions,  and  the  rule  is  enforced  with  sufficient  strictness  in  the  main.  I have 
been  constantly  told  by  Roman  Catholic  teachers  that  they  had  been  summoned  for  training,  but  that  they 
could  not  go,  and  that  they  gi-eatly  regretted  it,  as  it  was  a most  sei-ious  bar  to  their  becoming  skilled  workmen 
in  their  calling,  and  interfered  with  their  advancement  in  life.  The  Inspectors,  I believe,  seldom  summon 
teachers  who,  as  they  are  -well-assured  beforehand,  would  be  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  training 
offered  them,  without  cutting  off  the  hope  of  returning  to  their  own  schools,  or  to  any  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  without  making  it  reasonably  probable  that  they  -would  not  be  allowed  to  hold  any  school  what- 
ever in  Ireland. 

328.  I have  taken  evei-y  opportunity  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  on  tlie  subject, 
with  a view  to  understand  the  objections  they  entertain  both  to  the  mixed  system  and  to  the  training  school.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  it  is  seldom  alleged  that  in  the  National  schools  there  is  any  actual  interference  by  Pro- 
testants with  the  rights  of  conscience.  I have  asked  wherever  there  was  a chance  that  I might  hear  of  any, 
and  I have  found  none.  There  was  only  a single  case  indeed  where,  -with  a majority  of  Homan  Catholic  children, 
there  was  a Protestant  teacher.  The  Protestants,  however,  were  a very  respectable  minority,  and  the  school 
was  one,  recently  converted,  -which  had  belonged  to  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  which  the  teacher  and 
patron  had  simply  transfeiTed  to  the  National  Boaa-d,  agreeing  to  separate  the  .secular  from  the  religious 
justiaiction.  In  evei-y  other  instance  the  teacher  belongs  to  the  religion  of  the  majority,  and  the  children  of  the 
majority  receive  their  religious  instmetion  from  him.  Fui-tlier,  in  seventy-five  i>er  cent,  of  the  schools  {I  take 
tlie  figui-es  from  the  National  Board  appendix  for  1866,  which  contains  the  latest  published  returns)  in  county 
Galway,  and  in  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  those  in  county  Mayo,  the  patrons — whose  powers  ui  the  school  are 
absolute— are  Roman  Catholic  priests.  In  the  vested  schools  of  both  kinds,  which  include  almost  the  whole 
number  of  those  not  under  their  dii-ect  pati-onagc,  access  is  expressly  reserved  to  such  pastoi-s  or  other  peraons 
as  shall  be  approved  of  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  respectively  in  the  school-room,  for  the 
pm-pose  of  their  giving  religious  instmetion  there  at  times  convenient  for  that  purpose,  le.,  so  appointed  ns 
not  to  interfere  unduly  with  the  other  arrangements.  These  regulations  appear  to  he  found  quite  sufficient,  at 
present,  to  protect  the  faith  of  the  Roman  Catholic  majorities.  I found  considerable  difficulty,  indeed,  in  discover- 
ing any  definite  grounds  of  tbe  complaints  made,  and  I shall  repeat  all  that  were  offered  to  my  consideration. 
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329.  was  repeated  by  several  paiisli  priests.  They  said  that  the  system  was  extremely  inconvenient,  Grounds  of  ob- 
and  that  the  fact  that  when  they  happened  to  visit  the  school  at  any  time  they  were  not  at  liberty  to  open  their  jection  stated, 
lips  to  the  children  on  the  subject  of  reli^on,  unless  their  visit  happened  within  the  proper  half  hour,  placed 

them  in  an  awkwai'd  and  unpleasant  position.  Some  of  them  who  had  large  parishes  and  much  occupation 
said,  that  they  could  not  attempt  to  arrange  tlieir  various  duties  so  as  to  find  themselves  at  the  schools  at  the 
suitable  time. 

330.  The  second,  which  two  or  three  teachers  have  represented,  is  that  to  prevent  the  teacher  appealing  at 
once  to  the  sanctions  of  religion  whenever  anything  occurs  in  the  school  which  would  make  it  natural  and 
appropriate  to  do  so,  is  to  interfere  with  the  moral  and  religious  upbringing  of  the  young.  It  is  the 
same  objection  which  is  stated  Aom  the  other  side  in  the  distinctive  rule  of  the  Church  Education 
Society—”  That  an  appeal  to  the  Authority  of  the  Word  may  be  made  by  the  teacher  on  any  moral  question 
at  any  time  of  the  day.”  On  the  other-  hand,  the  gi-eat  majority  of  the  teachers — at  least  three  out  of  four  of 
those  whom  I have  asked — declare  that  they  are  not  hampered  in  any  way  by  the  present  rule.  One  of  them 
pointed  out  to  me  that  many  of  the  Bible  nai-ratives  foimd  in  the  National  school  books,  and  which  are  there 
apparently  with  the  approval  of  all  parties,  might  be  appUed  in  support  of  morality.  They  declare  generally 
that,  in  their  opmion,  the  children  get  as  much  religious  education,  according  to  their  own  faith,  under  the 
present  system  as  they  would  be  likely  to  get  under  any  other,  or  as  their  parents  desire  they  should  get. 

331.  The  third  is  that  the  Irish  people  are  extremely  impressible,  and  learn  a great  deal  from  symbols  and 
habits ; that  a fe^v  emblems  or  pictures  in  the  school— a crucifix  for  example,  or  a statue  or  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child — the  habit  of  crossing  themselves  when  the  clock  strikes — an  act  of  worship,  such  as  repeating 
the  Angelus  at  twelve  o'clock — would  contribute  considei-ably  to  their  religious  education,  and  that  all  these  are, 
of  course,  rigidly  excluded  from  the  present  National  schools. 

332. ^  'Xhct  fourth  is  a vague  objection  to  the  National  school  books.  They  are  sometimes  said  to  show  an  anti- 
Catholic  and  anti-national  spirit ; but  it  turns  out  usually  that  the  old  books,  now  displaced,  are  referred  to. 

The  new  books  are  cei-tainly  more  popular  in  these  respects  both  with  the  teachers  and  the  people,  and  one 
cannot  help  a smile  when  one  learns  “that  the  expunging  of  Pope’s  moral  maxims,  &c.,”  from  the  old  ones 
are  retrograde  changes,  and  illustrate  the  “falling  back  of  the  Board  into  the  old  bad  habite,  from  which  they 
had  been  weaned  for  a short  time,  and  to  a trivial  extent  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  having 
pronounced  against  thoir  system  altogether.”  I heaix!  no  more  formidable  charge  than  this.  Of  course  the  books 
omit  anything  distinctive  in  the  beliefs  of  difierent  denominations,  and  these  faults  of  omission  are  incurable. 

333.  Tlie  only  other  {fijlh)  objection,  which  was  put  foi-ward  occasionally,  was  that  the  time  actually  devoted  to 
religious  iustmctioii  is  too  short.  The  usual  practice  is  to  give  half  an  hour  (3 — 3. 30)  on  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  half  the  day  on  Saturday.  It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  that  the  attendance  on  Saturday,  which  is  entirely 
occupied  with  religious  insti-uotion,  is  always  thinner  than  on  other  days  of  the  week.  Whether-  this  amount  of 
tinie  be  sufficient  or  not,  I have  never  heai-d  that  any  difficulty  is  found  in  increasing  it,  when  the  clergyman 
insists  on  its  being  increased. 

334.  Several  of  the  most  intelligent  teachei-s  I met  entei-tain  a decided  objection  to  the  disti-ict  and  minor  Objeciiok  to 
model  schools  on  the  ground  of  their-  expense,  and  they  contrast  their  work  and  the  salaries  paid  in  them  -with  the 
payments  made  and  the  work  done  in  the  best  National  schools.  My  district  contained  none  of  these  insti- 

tutions  and  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  work  which  they  did,  or  of  the 
soundness  of  the  opinions  offered  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trained  teacher-s  had  all  passed  through  the  » cenb-air 
Central  Training  school,  and  were  themselves  results  of  its  influence. 

335.  I mentioned  to  a distinguished  Roman  Catholic  pai-ish  clergyman,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Not  neglect  of 
teachers  who  hiul  attended  it  since  the  episcopal  inhibitions,  bore  unanimous  and  cordial  testimony  to  the  very  religious  dudes, 
great  attention  they  were  i-equired  to  pay  to  their-  religious  duties.  He  said  he  did  not  doubt  it  in  the  least, 

as  the  authorities  were  likely  in  the  circumstances  to  do  everything  of  that  kind  in  their  power.  The 
real  objection,  he  said,  was  to  the  spirit  of  the  place.  The  students  retur-ned  from  the  Training  college  with 
“ the  jjoisou  of  the  mixed  system  ” in  their  veins ; no  longer,  for  instance,  showing  the  same  unquestioning  and 
child-like  obedience  which  was  their  duty  to  theii-  clergyman  j and  that  in  fact  it  was  the  same  thing,  in  little,  as 
the  United  States  of  America  were  on  a larger  scala  Devoted  Catholics  in  Ireland  crossed  the  water,  and'  in 
a new  society,  the  prevailing  influences  of  which  were  distinctly  anti-Catholic,  they  either  lost  their  faith  alto- 
gether, as  many  of  them  did,  or  were  transformed  by  a spirit  of  lukewai-mness  and  indifferentism,  which 
produced  i-esults  neai-ly  as  fatal. 

336.  He  referred  me  to  a famous  passage  from  Ai-chbisliop  Wliately,  to  show  that  the  intention  with  which  Feeliag  due  to 
the  mixed  system  had  been  founded  and  supported  was  essentially  auti-Catholic,  and  the  passage  itself  appears  to  raying  attri- 
have  influenced  feeling  in  tlie  West  so  deeply  that  I may  be  permitted  to  quote  it.  In  his  life  and  correspon- 

dence,  published  by  his  daughter,  in  1866,  there  is  a long  extract  in  which  Mr.  Senior  reixu-ts  a convei-sation  whatrfy 
which  he  had  mth  the  Archbishop  in  October,  1852,  the  year-  before  that  in  which  he  retii-ed  from  the  National 
Boaxd.  The  entire  exti-act  is  of  extreme  intei-est  (Vol.  II.,  pp.  235-249). 

“ I believe,  as  I said  the  other  day,  that  mixed  education  is  gradually  enlightening  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  that  if 
we  give  it  up,  we  give  up  the  only  hope  of  weeaung  the  Irish  from  the  abuses  of  Popery.  I cannot  openly  support  the  Education 
Board  as  an  instrument  of  conversion.  I have  to  fight  its  battle  with  one  hand,  and  that  my  best,  tied  behind  me."  (U.  p.  246.) 

337.  Almost  every  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Connaught  who  talked  to  me  on  the  subject  quoted  this  passage. 

I should  desire  to  read  it  in  connexion  with  another  in  the  same  extract. 

“The  great  instrument  of  conversion,  however,  is  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural  Education.  Archbishop  Murray  and  I 
agree  in  desiring  large  portions  of  the  Bible  to  be  read  in  our  National  schools  ; but  we  agreed  in  this  because  we  differed 
as  to  its  probable  results.  He  believed  that  they  would  be  favourable  to  Romanism,  I believed  that  they  would  be  favour- 
able to  Protestantism,  and  I feel  confident  that  I was  right”  (p.  243). 

338.  I see  in  it  no  sufficient  reason  to  suppose  tliat  whatever  may  have  been  his  impelling  motive  throughout  What  the 
the  twenty  years  of  his  connexion  with  the  mixed  system,  lie  ever  shaped  its  regulations  with  any  object  Archbishop 
but  that  of  giving  the  people  of  Ireland  an  education  which  would  make  them  better,  and  more  religious  ’""7^ 
citizens,  or  that  he  ever  employed  it  to  make  proselytes.  No  Govei-nment,  at  least,  which  requested 

iks  .Roman  Catliolic  subjects  to  co-opei-ate  with  it,  as  the  British  GoA  erument  did,  could  venture  to  ask  that 
co-operation  in  an  attack  on  their  faith.  I confess,  however,  that  it  was  mth  sm-prise  and  regret  that  I read 
the  passage  I have  printed  in  Italics.  Archbishop  Whately  died  just  eleven  yeai-s  after  the  conversation 
which  Mr.  Senior  records.  Few  things  seem  more  likely  to  undo  the  principal  work  of  his  life  than  these  words 
which  have  issued  from  liis  gi-avc.  They  have  produced  an  bnpression  on  the  mimls  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  West  that  perhaps  cannot  he  effaced. 

339.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  he,  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  “convert”  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  in  L-eland.  VTbat  the  Go- 
They  could  not  reasonably  be  taxed  in  support  of  a real  though  disguised  assault  upon  their  religion.  But  it  is  vemment  must 
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difficult  to  recognise  in  the  mixed  system  or  in  its  administration,  anything  of  the  kind,  The  Commissioners  are 
; Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  equal  number.  Two-thirds  of  the  patrons,  with  their  absolute  local  power,  are 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  I do  not  doubt  that  if  the  system  were  obviously  used  as  a weapon  to  fight  the  battles  of 
any  Church  or  faith,  its  fate  would  be  as  certain  as  the  justice  of  its  doom.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  naturally  the 
aim  of  the  mixed  Government  which  exists  in  this  country,  to  promote  good  feeling  between  Protestants  and 
Catholics,  to  do  everything  which  may  tend  to  fuse  the  two  races  which  divide  the  country  into  one  nation,  to 
prevent  everything  which  could  tend  to  deepen  the  river  of  sepai'ation  that  has  flowed  for  centuries  between 
them,  the  watera  of  which  have  so  often  turned  into  blood.  Its  defence,  if  it  is  to  be  sustained,  must  rest  on 
the  failure  of  the  chai-ge  that  it  is  employed  as  a weapon  of  denominational  aggression — on  the  inoof  that  it  has 
tended  and  is  now  tending  to  assimilate  the  two  sections  of  the  people, 

340.  The  essence  of  the  denominational  system  is  the  recognition  of  existing  differences  as  permanent  barriei-s 
of  separation,  from  infancy  upwards.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  the  average  denominational 
Roman  Catholic  school  which  would  succeed  the  present  National  one  under  the  mixed  system  would 
differ  from  it.  The  schoolmaster  would  be  the  same,  but  ho  would  be  more  the  servant  of  the  clergyman 
whose  authority  over  him  no  one  would  henceforward  attempt  to  dispute.  Tlie  patron  would  be  the  same 
but  the  school,  the  scholar's,  the  schoolmaster  would  be  his  in  a kind  of  absolute  o'vmersliip,  of  which  ho  can 
only  dream  at  present.  The  school  would  be  full  of  pictures,  emblems,  and  practices  of  outwai'd  worship, 
Possiblo  results  wliich  would  grow  almost  as  much  part  of  the  children  as  the  colour  which  is  supposed  to  prove  an  ineradicable 
mernof  tomer  species.  Outside,  if  it  was  htiinanly  po.ssiblc  to  support  it,  which  in  many  localities  is  doubtful 

in  separation  of  would  be  that  of  the  handful  of  Pi'otestants,  taught  daily  not  only  tliat  the  system  of  Popery  was 

classes  in  Ire-  abomination  in  the  abstract,  but  that  tlieii'  neighbour’s  children  in  tlie  opposite  school-room  were  idolaters, 
land.  The  feeling  between  the  two  would  be  veiy  much  what  exists  now  between  the  National  scliools  and  those 

of  the  Irish  Church  Mission.  The  ag^-essive  proselytisin,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  offence  committed  by 
the  latter  against  the  religion  of  the  major)  ^y,  would  be  tlie  condition  of  existence  of  the  small  denominational 
school.  It  would  be  compelled  to  fight  bitterly  or  to  die  soon,  and  it  would  probably  succeed  in  doing  both. 
In  many  cases  of  coui-se  it  could  never  be  created,  and  the  children  would  be  educated  at  home,  if  at  all,  would 
leave  the  locaKty,  or  would  be  de-Protestantried  by  the  “National”  school.  It  appears  to  mo  scai'cely  doubtful  that 
the  minority,  deprived  of  all  chance  of  an  equal  stai-t  in  life  with  their  neighbour's,  would  gravitate  to  the 
majority,  or  leave  that  part  of  the  country,  or  concentrate  in  the  few  and  scattered  towns.  In  the  beginning, 
deuomiuatioiralism  would,  I think,  embitter  religious  feeling  in  the  West,  and  in  the  end  I should  supjrose  that 
it  would  annihilate  sectarian  airimositie.s  irr  the  rural  distracts,,  by  iftmihilating  all  but  a single  sect. 

In  separation  341.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  prospects  of  such  a se2>ar'ation  of  religions  tliere  is  another  separation  to 
advocates  in  the  West  think  it  likely  to  be  favourable— the  separation  between  Great  Britarrr  and  Ir-e- 
land.  Its  most  prominent  suirpoi-tcrs  in  West  Connaught  demand  denominationalism  in  one  breath  and  Repeal 
in  the  other.  While  I was  there — I quote  from  the  Mayo  Telegrapher  Gonnav^ht  Ranger  of  August  12th — 
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- _ “A  large  and  influential  meeting  of  the  dioceses  of  Tuara,  Achonry,  and  Killala  was  lield  onMonday  last,  the  6tlr  instant, 
• in  the  Ball-room,  D.aly’s  Hotel,  Castlebar,  for  tire  purpose  of  adopting  a candidate  worthy  of  the  people  to  contest  the 
county  (Mayo)  at  the  forthcoming  electron.  Previously,  Hia  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuain  and  the  clergy  held  a private 
meeting  in  the  hotel,  and  prepared  resolutiorrs  for  the  public  meeting. 

“ Amongst  those  present  wer-e — His  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ; the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Achonr)’,  Dr. 
Durcan,  P.P.,  Srrineford ; the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Tuam,  Dr.  Waldron,  P.P.,  Cong;  the  Venerable  the  Archdeacon 
of  Tuam,  Martin  Browne.  P.P.,  Castlebar;  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Costello,  P.P.,  Crosmolina;  the  Very  Rev.  Canon  M‘Manus, 
P.P.jV.F.,  Ciifden;  the  Ve^-  Rev.  P.  Malone,  P.P.,  Belmuilet;  the  Rev.  P.  Conway,  P.P.,  Headford;  the  Very  Rev.  P. 
RejTiolds,  P._P.,  Claremorris;  the  Rev.  Richard  Prendergast,  P.P.,  Newport:  the  Rev.  P.  Lavelle,  P.P.,  Partry;  the 
Rev.  John  Fitzgerald,  P.P„  Islandead)";  the  Rev.  Geoffi'ey  J.  Bourke,  P.P.,  Keelogues ; Very  Rev.  U.  J.  Bourke,  Pre- 
sident, St.  Jarlath’s  Collide,  Tuam;  the  Rev.  Michael  Curley,  P.P.,  Louisburgh;  the  Rev.  James  O’Rourke,  P.P.,  Kilmaine; 
the  Rev.  P.  King,  P.P.,  Sollymount ; the  Rev.  Thomas  Hardman,  P.P.,  Balunrobe  ; the  Rev.  J.  Ilonayne,  Administrator, 
Westport;  the  Rev.  James  Waldron,  P.P.,  Aghagower;  Rev,  J.  Finn,  P.P.,  Aehonry;  Rev.  Jfr.  O’Donohoe,  P.P.,  Curry, 
Aehonry ; Rev.  Peter  Geraghty,  P.P.,  Becan ; Rev.  James  Browne,  P.P.,  Carnacon  ; Rev.  Michael  O'Donnell,  P.P.,  IGl- 
meena;  Rev.  Edward  Griffin,  P.P.,  Turlough ; Rev.  Edward  Gibbons,  P.P.,  Ball.a;  Rev.  James  Farrelly.  P.P.,  Round- 
stone;  Rev.  William  Farrelly,  P.P.,  Crossboyne;  Rev.  James  Magee,  Administrator,  Tuam ; Rev.  Thomas  M'Walters, 
C.C.,  Castlebar;  Rev.  J.  M'Evilly,  C.C. ; Rev.  T.  Ronaync,  C.C.;  Rev.  J.  Judge,  C.C. : Rev.  Edmond  Thomas,  C C ■ 
Rev.  John  Carr,  C.C. ; Rev.  Francis  M’Cormack.  C.C.;  Rev.  M.  O’Donohoe,  C.C.;  Rev.  P.  Ryan.  C.C. ; Rev.  P.  Sheridan, 
C.C. ; Rev.  C.  Geraghty,  C.C. ; Rev.  Hubert  Finneran,  C.C. ; Rev.  John  O'Malley,  C.C. ; Rev.  John  O’Boylc,  C.C  : Rev 
M.  Brennan,  C.C. ; Rev.  P.  Loftus,  C.C.;  Rev.  B.  M’Andrew,  C.C.;  See.,  Sec. 

‘‘  Mr.  George  Henry  Moure,  one  of  the  candidates,  was  present.  Lord  Bingham  and  Mr.  Valentine  O’Connor  Blake,  the 
other  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  county,  did  not  attend." 


342.  It  will  be  noticed  that  although  tire  meeting  appears  to  have  been  meant  to  include  “ electors  of  the 
county,”  only  one  laymarr,  one  of  the  candidates,  is  reported  as  present.  On  the  other  hand  there  appears  to  have 
been  scarcely  a single  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  in  the  three  dioceses  absent.  Tire  Bishop  of  Killala,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Feeny,  sent  a message,  i-egretting  that  he  was  not  able  to  attend  the  meeting ; but  he  emphatically 
endoi'sed  its  principal  object.  The  Bishop  of  Aclionry  was  not  there.  The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were 
moved  and  seconded  by  “the  respected  dignitaries  of  the  dioceses  of  Tuam,  Killala,  and  Aehonry,”  and  the  first 
resolution  was  passed  unarrimously.  It  was  this : 


• That  havrng  met  to  confer  together  on  the  respective  merits  of  tlie  candidates  for  the  represcnt.ation  of  Mayo,  in  con- 
nexion inth  what  we  deem  most  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  and  her  people,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  give 
J®  those  candidates  only  who  shall  advocate  the  fullest  measure  of  tenant  right,  unqualified  fi-ccdom 

(ffCathouc  denominational  education,  the  disestablishment  and  disendownient  of  the  Protestant  Church,  and  above  all,  the 
Repeal  of  the  Legislative  Union ; and  who  likewise  shall  not  enter  into  coalition  with  any  candiilatc  not  holding  these  prin- 
ciples, or  who  shall  decline  to  co-operate  with  the  candidate  who  maintains  tliom.” 

343.  I need  scarcely  say  that  I have  no  opinion  to  express  as  to  thopolicyof  Repeal  which  i.s  advocated  in  thi.s 
resolution.  ^ What  it  is  of  impoi-tanco  to  notice  is,  that  its  enthusiastic  .supporters  are  the  same  iiieir  who  advo- 
^te  denominational  education,  and  that  they  regai'd  these  two  objects  as  bound  up  together.  One  thing  is  uoi-taiii. 
Under  the  denominational  system,  these  gentlemen  tliemselves  would  be  effectively  the  only  men  wliose  influ- 
ence would  ever  be  bi'oiiglit  to  bear  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  West  Connaught.  The  lay  hmdioi'd  would 
^appear  fr'om  the  schools  at  once,  and  the  priest  would  take  Iris  jilaoe.  In  the  three  dioceses  of  Tuam, 
Killala,  and  Aehonry,  the  presence  of  the  one  appeai-s  to  be  a symbol  and  suppoi't  of  the  British  connexion,  the 
other  proclaims  himself  to  be  the  standard  bearer  of  Repeal. 

MixE^^xsTEst  are  often  made  in  favour  of  a soi-t  of  modified  mixed  system. 

SUGGESTED.  ..  “ l°5®Iities  ” says  One  gentleman,  “ which  may  substantially  be  considered  as  altogether  of  one  religion, 
the  school  should  bo  denominational.  In  localities  where  tlie  poiiulation  is  not  exclusively  of  one  religion  there 


Repeal 

unaniinously 

adopted. 
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ought  to  he  a separate  school  for  each  religion,  provided  the  number  professing  each  religion  be  sufficiently  large. 

Wlieu  the  number  of  one  religion  largely  preponderates  over  that  of  the  other,  the  school  may  be  under  the 
mixed  system,  or  certain  regulations  may  be  laid  down  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  minority  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  provide  for  the  reli^ous  instruction  of  the  majority.”  Another  of  my  coiTospondents  advocates  the  same  Details  of 
policy,  except  that  he  thinks  that  “ the  old  rule  for  religious  instruction  should  be  strictly  adhered  to,  namely  suggestions, 
that  every  child  of  a separate  religious  denomination  from  the  teacher  and  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  be  obliged 
to  leave  the  school  as  soon  as  the  hour  for  religioris  instnietion  arrives.”  The  first  gentleman  says  “ It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  in  order  to  make  good  citizens,  it  is  essential  that  in  an  exclusively  Roman  Catholic  locality,  ■ 
all  symbols  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  vrhich  Catholics  have  the  deepest  reverence,  such  as  the  image  of  our 
Saviour  upon  the  Cross,  the  Statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  all  religious  instruction,  should  be  rigidly  excluded. 

This  is  naturally  and  necessarily  calculated  to  create  offence  and  create  dissatisfirction.  The  very  atmosphere 
of  the  schoolroom  should  he  religious.  In  imparting  secular  instimction,  the  master  should  at  every  moment 
!ind  at  every  opportunity  instil  religious  principles  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  secular  teaching.”  It  is  difficult 
to  see  how  tliis  idea  of  a scliool  could  be  realized  under  a ,jnixed  system,  or  how  any  regulations  consistent, 
with  it  could  be  laid  down  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  minority.  In  the  forty  schools  of  which  I have  spoken, 
tlie  average  minority  on  the  roll  amounts  to  four  children,  and  I confess  that  I should  not  like  to  occupy  their- 
position,  or  that  of  their  parents,  if  their  obstinate  determination  -to  attend  a school  anxious  to  introduce 
denominational  practices,  alone  stood  in  the  way  of  its  ceasing  to  be  mixed  and  becoming  denominational. 

Before  a few  years  had  passed  they  would  have  to  choose  between  learning  their  multiplication  table  in  schools 
saturated  with  Roman  Catholic  observances,  or  going  to  no  school  at  all,  or,  if  they  were  unusually  fortrrnate, 
having  a school  maiutalued  for  them  by  the  missionary  energy  of  the  denomination  to  -which  they  belonged. 

Kept  up  as  an  effort  of  despam,  without  a real  ciuTcnt  of  yortng  life  flowing  through  it,  or  real  work  for  the 
teacher,  and  depending  for  its  existence  on  the  accident  of  a family  more  or  less  in  the  place,  or  of  another 
having  children  too  young  or  too  old  for  school,  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  inefficient  and  worthless. 

345.  My  correspondent’s  recommendations  as  to  the  proper  relations  of  the  State  to  the  school,  refer  in  the  audwhat  tlicy 
first  instance  to  the  mixed  system,  but  they  show  with  sufficient  distinctness  the  position  in  which  some  of  come  to. 
those  who  mlvocate  denominationalism  desii-e  to  place  the  State.  “ Dissatisfaction  and  complainte,”  he  says, 

“ often  spring  from  a want  of  conciliating  and  courteous  manner  on  the  part  of  the  Inspectors  and  schoolmasters, 
towards  the  patrons  or  clergy.  Inspectors  sliould  be  instructed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  conciliate  the  patrons 
and  clergy,  to  communicate  freely  and  unreservedly  with  them  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  management  of 
^e  schools.  T/ie  rules  of  tlie  Board  should  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  They  should  be  considered  merely  as  general 
instructions  to  be  acted  on  or  deviated  from,  according  to  circumstances,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Inspector.  Con- 
siderable latitude  should  be  allowed  to  the  Inspectors  in  this  respect.  They  should  be  instructed  whenever 
practicable  to  comply  with  tho  vnshea  of  the  patrons  and  clergymen,  though  such  wishes  should  not  he  exactly  in 
accordance  vnth  the  regidations  of  tlw  Board.  Of  course  this  must  not  be  allowed  where  inconsistent  vith  the 
general  good  management  and  efficiency  of  the  school.”  The  passages  I have  italicised  indicate  a position  for 
the  Government  of  this  country  to  which  it  has  not  been  accustomed,  and  which  could  not  fail,  I should 
imagine,  to  render  it  ridiculous.  If  the  regulations  making  it  possible  for  the  children  of  the  minority  to 
attend  the  school  without  injury  to  their  consciences,  were  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  tliese  suggestions,  they 
would  not  be  likely  long  to  attend  it. 

346.  In  fact,  if  it  is  to  be  ado])ted  at  all,  tlie  denominational  system  may  just  as  -well  be  adopted  frankly,  and  Hodificatiou 
all  at  once.  A part  of  it  would  be  less  satisfactory  than  the  whole — and,  after  i-ts  principle  is  accepted,  any  impossible, 
limitations  on  it  only  imply  a brief  and  injurious  co^ict,  in  which  the  State  must  infallibly  be  defeated  a second 

time.  It  implies  denominational  Inspectors  as  a matter  of  coui-se,  and  it  is  diffimilt  to  see  how  the  last  fragment 

of  mixture  in  the  central  Board  could  be  allowed  to  remain.  My  second  correspondent  says “ The  conti'olling 

power  and  the  Inspection  Department  might  stOl  remain  mixed  as  at  present,  but  they  should  be  mixed  in  fair 
proportion,  and  so  as  to  represent  in  comparative  pi-oportion  the  numbers  professing  the  different  religious  sects 
in  the  countiy.”  A central  Board,  so  mixed,  that  the  majority  should  have  power  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers,  would  leave  the  minority  at  its  absolute  mercy,  and  could  not  endure  for  a day. 

347.  The  prospect  of  denominational  inspection  is  not  viewed  -with  universal  favour.  A Roman  Catholic  Difficulties  in 
teacher  says  that  it  is  the  one  thing  he  fears  most.  He  consider  that  Roman  Catholic  Inspectors,  acting  in  concert  relation  be- 
with  Roman  Catholic  clerical  pa-trons,  “being  men  inferior  in  status,  and  much  less  secure  in  their  appointments”  rteeninspector 
— would  not  be  able  to  take  up  any  position  xvith  reference  to  teachers,  but  that  which  the  managers  might 

dictate.  That  is  a point  on  which,  of  course,  I can  offer  no  opinion.  But  I think  there  is  real  danger  in  the 
anxiety  which  Inspectors  occasionally  show  even  at  present,  not  to  do  anything  which  could  offend  the  derical 
managers.  The  strictly  denominational  practice  of  the  children  crossing  themselves  when  the  clock  strikes, 
has  gone  on  (as  I am  informed  by  the  patron  and  by  the  teacher)  for  the  last  five  years  in  the  school  of  A 
and  must  have  been  observed  by  several  successive  Inspectors,  who  have  left  no  record  of  their  having 
taken  any  notice  of  it.  These  officei-s,  indeed,  ai-e  instinicted  to  be  polite  to  managers  with  a precision  which, 
but  for  the  statements  of  my  correspondent,  I should  have  thought  certain  to  protect  them  effectually  against 
all  danger  of  falling  into  the  opposite  extreme.  They  are  told  “ to  seek  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
them  on  their  fii-st  tour  of  inspection,  and  on  all  subsequent  occasions  to  call  upon  them  regarding  any 
matter  of  importance  that  may  come  under  theii-  notice  in  theii'  schools,  “When  managei-s  are  not  at  home 
the  Inspector  should  leave  his  card  to  intimate  the  fact  of  his  visit.” 

348.  I have  said  that  the  relations  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  denominational  schools  would  Feelings 

probably  be  simOar  to  those  actually  subsisting  between  the  National  schools  and  those  of  the  Ii-ish  Church  i'kobable 
Mission.  Wliat  these  really  ai'e,  at  the  present  moment,  a case  or  two  ivill  illustrate.  usues  denojj- 

349.  In  the  village  of  A,  the  National  and  the  Irish  Church  Mission  schools,  stand  very  near  each  other.  The  sYSTB^riLLos- 
piiest,  who  is  patron  of  the  former,  tells  me  that  he  obtained  an  excellent  teacher  who  had  been  dismissed  from  tinted  by 

a National  school  in  the  neighbourhood,  in  March,  1867,  for  some  imprudent  expressions  respecting  Fenianism  cases; 
used  in  open  court.  The  Board  of  course,  knew  of  the  circumstances.  There  was  a good  deal  of  excited 
feeling  in  tlie  village,  in  consequence  of  a habit  which  the  Mission  Agents  had  of  forcing  tracts  on  the  people.  IriJi  cln^cn 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  pitch  them  into  his  house,  and  the  houses  of  the  teachere,  and  the  school-rooms  JIiasioN 
attended  by  Catholic  children.  After  a time  they  brought  certain  charges  against  the  teacher,  and  an  investi-  schools. 
gation  was  ordered  by  the  Board,  at  which  the  charges  utterly  broke  do-wu,  the  accusei-s  even  denying  that  they,  Case  A.  State- 
had  over  made  tliem.  Another  investigation  was  instituted  on  charges  forwarded  by  the  Conatabulaiy.  A by  priest, 
third  was  held,  at  which  the  sergeant  of  police  stated  that  some  children  belonging  to  the  school  had 
called  one  of  the  Mission  agents  an  insulting  name.  This  was  on  an  evening  when  the  piiest  was  enter- 
taining some  500  pupils,  who  were  all  on  the  roll  of  his  schools.  Another  policeman  said  that  the  teachei- 
Vas  coming  up  towards  the  scliool,  along  with  some  chiklron,  -vvho  were  shouting,  and  that  he  was  doing  nothing 
to-  prevent  them,  There  was  a good  deal  of  irritation  because  the  Mission  agents-  held  an  exceptional 
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meeting  at  seven  on  tlie  evening  of  this  entertainment  (wLieh  commenced  at  four),  in  the  same  small  village, 
distiibuting  ti-acts,  and  so  on.  On  this  thia-d  investigation,  the  teacher  was  dismissed,  not  on  the  ground 
of  any  chai-ge  proved  against  him,  but  simply  for  the  offence  which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  removal  in  the 
former  case.  I was  informed  from  the  office  of  the  National  Board  that  he  “ having  subsequently  obtained 
charge  of  a neighbouring  school,  was  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  removed  from  the  scr^co  of  the 
Commissioners.” 

Stttement  by  350.  The  sergeant  of  police  had  his  station  three  miles  off.  He  says  that  one  day,  about  twelve  months  aco 
police  sergeant,  ^about  August,  1867),  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  new  missionary  and  two  now  Scripture-readers,  there  was  a 
great  meeting  of  400  or  500  childi-en  in  the  National  school.  There  were  speeches,  music,  dancing,  aud  a bonfire. 
The  meeting  took  place  about  six  and  went  on  till  about  eleven,  Tlie  sergeant  and  four  men  were  in  the  villacfe 
during  this  meeting.  ^ Tliere  was  tlie  regular  i)rayer-meetiug  in  the  Mission  School  on  the  same  evening.  When 
the  people  attending  it  were  about  to  leave,  the  constable  formed  his  mon  and  escorted  them  out  of  the  village 
They  passed  the  body  of  men  aud  children  from  the  National  school,  and  there  were  manv  indications  of  bad 
feeling,  so  that  tlie  constable  believes  seiious  mischief  would  have  been  done  had  he  not  been  present  After 
this  the  chDdren  marched  up  and  down  the  street  in  military  order,  their  teacher  marching  after  them 
They  kept  shouting  nicknames  and  insulting  epithets.  On  one  occasion  afterwards  the  scholars  from  the 
National  school  met  one  of  the  Scrijiture-readers,  hunted  him  for  two  miles,  pelted  him  with  stones,  and  out 
him  about  the  liead.  Durmg  the  wliole  of  the  winter  following  the  constable  aud  his  men  were  every  night 
going  up  to  A (tlu-ee  miles  off),  and  they  used  to  remain  there  till  two  or  three  in  the  mornin",  for  the 
sake  of  the  peace  of  the  locality,  and  in  consequence  of  the  annoyance  given  by  the  National  school  chirdren  and 
othere  to  the  mission  children  and  all  connected  with  the  mission.  The  missionary  and  one  of  his  readei-a  had  their 

windows  broken.  There  were  two  night-schools— one  connected  with  each  of  the  livul  seminaries .held  all 

through  the  winter.  Disturbances  were  constantly  reported,  and  lie  had  oixlers  from  his  officer  and  a 
magistrate’s  order,  instructing  him  to  patrol  there  every  night  when  these  meetings  were  likely  to  take  place. 

351.  A police  station,  with  a constable  and  four  men,  has  been  established  at  A,  within  the  last  six  months 
Up  to  that  time  the  sergeant  and  his  men  liad  the  duty  he  describes. 

Statemantby  The  missionary  clergyman  writes  that  they  had  a good  deal  of  annoyance  last  ^vhlter.  “There  were  stone.s 
missionary.  ft-equently  thrown  through  my  windows  aud  those  of  one  of  my  readers.  The  readers  were  twice  severely  stoned 
once  on  the  1st,  and  again  on  the  8th  of  December.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  we  could  not  trace  any  of  the  stone  throw- 
ing to  parties  connected  with  the  National  school.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  National  school  children  took  part 
in  the  hootmg  and  shouting  which  used  to  follow  us  almost  every  day.  On  one  occasion,  especially  when  passing 
through  the  village,  I was  hooted  by  a large  body  of  them  in  the  presence  of  their  jiriest,  but  we  never  tlioucrht 
much  of  the  hooting  aud  shouting.  This  we  might  expect  in  mn.st  parts  of  Ireland,  We  had  evidence 
enough  to  show  that  whoever  the  j.arties  were  who  committed  the  outrages  they  were  only  actin-r  in  accor 
dance  with  instructions  given  from  the  altar.  I do  not  believe  that  %ye  ought  to  cliarge  th'e  National  school 
or  its  teacher  with  being  accountable  for  them.” 

CaseB.  352.  A more  amusing  conflict  of  evidence  is  connected  with  my  visit  to  the  Mission  schools  at  B two 

i^es  beyond  A.  On  my  ariival  at  A {my  first  appearance  in  the  neighbourhood),  I had  meant  to  visit 
the  Mission  and  National  schools  there  aud  the  Mission  school  at  B.  As  it  ]ia])pened,  the  two  Mission 
schools  were  closed  that  day,  and  I left  word  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  teachers  that  I should  return  next 
day,  arriving  at  B precisely  at  ten  o'clock.  I then  saw  the  National  sehool.s  at  A,  and  another-under  the 
same  clergymau’.s  management,  aud  I had  the  advantage  subsequently  of  a very  long  conversation  with  him  on 
the  subjects  which  wore  interesting  me. 

_ 353.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the  Mission  teachers  are  in  the  habit  of  “ packing  ” their  schools  for  an  expected 
visitor,  They  complain  on  the  other  hmid  that  the  priests  sometimes  jn-eveut  attendance  on  the  same  occasions 
by  violent  measui'es.  I was  not,  ])erliai)s,  fully  alive  to  these  facts  when  I entered  Connemara. 

354.  When  I reached  B next  morning  I found  seven  children  present,  two  of  them  the  teacher’s  own  The 
master  had  prepared  a list  of  those  he  expected,  showbig  twenty.  The  school  roil  for  the  precediii<r  week  c^ave  an 

Stetement  by  average  attendance  of  thirteen.  After  I had  examined  the  seven,  the  master  and  mistres-s  assured^e  that  I need 

mistre.^,  look  for  no  more.  The  mfttress  said  that  she  had  hei'sellinet  the  priest  going  up  past  the  school  a few  minutes  liefore 

I came.  Both  were  convinced  that  he  was  keeping  the  rest  of  the  children  away.  They  said  tliat  as  Ihad  left  word 
that  1 should  be  there  early,  the  master  had  gone  round  to  his  scholars  on  the  previous  ni^ht  and  had  urged  them  to 
be  in  time,  which  they  willingly  promised.  I walked  down  the  rough  footpath  leading  from  the  school  to  the  road 
where  my  cai'  was  standing.  When  I got  tliere  I found  five  or  six  girls  hanging  back  behind  the  junction 'of 
the  two  roa^,  and  four  or  fave  hoys  in  front.  I stopped  to  inquire  the  names  of  the  boys  and  found  that  two 
of  them  had  been  expected  by  the  master  that  moniing,  though  they  liad  not  been  present  in  the  previous 
week.  J ust  as  I was  staiting  again,  he  came  rushing  after  me  with  two  girls,  one  about  fourteen  and  the  otlier 
by  seboUrs,  about  ten.  _ They  declared  that  the  priest  had  come  up  tliat  morning  and  liad  prevented  tliem  aud  three 

others  (naming  them)  who  had  been  present  in  the  previous  week,  and  four  more  (naming  them)  who  had  not 
but  whom  the  master  had  expected.  The  elder  girl  said  he  carried  a stick  or  a whip.  ’ 

355.  On  the  other  hand  I wrote  to  the  priest,  informing  him  of  the  general  nature  of  these  statements  ■ he 

replies — ’ 

and  by  priest.  “ I deny  that  I stopped  any  child  attending  that  school  from  coming  that  morning.  I was  witli  you  the  whole  of  the 
day  before  until  very  late ; you  passed  on  almost  at  the  very'  time  I was  getting  up  on  that  morning.  The  teacher  of  that 
school  was  out  through  the  villages  from  da3’light  that  morning  ashing  for  some  children  to  come  to  the  school  I can 
mention  four  families  to  wliom  he  offered  a bnbe  to  send  their  children,  even  for  the  lialf  hour  you  would  be  at  the  scliool 
buch  is  the  conduct  they  have  to  resort  to  when  they  hear  of  any  persons  coming  to  inspect  the  schools  ■ were  tlie  Emrlish 
people  to  know  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  such  as  you  witnessed,  they  would  not  be  constantly  sondin<r  their  nionev'’  I 
positively  assert  tliat  I prevented  no  child  from  going  to  the  school  that  moraing.”  ° 

356.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  reconcile  these  statements.  The  state  of  feeling  between  the  schools  is  eauallv 

obvious  on  either  view,  So  small  a school  might,  of  course,  either  be  annihilated  or  made  to  appear  twice  as 
large  as  ft  really  was  by  a strenuous  effort,  and  the  statements  on  each  side  imply  cliarr^es  of  deliberate  and 
detennmed  attempts  to  deceive.  The  assertion  of  the  schoolmistress,  that  she  met  the  priest  two  miles  from 
h^  house  and  near  here,  a few  minutes  before  I reached  her  school,  is  directly  contradicted  by  lift  statement 
that  he  saw  my  car  passing  liis  house,  two  miles  from  it  on  the  road,  as  he  was  getting  up.  ’ 

CaseC.  357.  Take  a third  case.  A lady,  who  is  related  to  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  mission  cler<rymeu  hudlong 

taken  a great  interest  in  the  C mission  school.  According  to  her  statement,  a number  of  the  children 
attending  ft  came  from  a district  two  or  three  mUes  off,  along  a road,  fenced  on  one  side  by  the  demesne  wall 
of  the  proprietor  of  that  part  of  the  country,  who  is  a Roman  Catholic  gentleman.  The  opposition  and  pereocu- 
tion  they  met  with  along  this  road  frequently  obliged  them  to  turn  back,  or  to  fly  up  the  mountain  Several 
ot  the  parents,  in  consequence,  entreated  this  lady  to  establish  a school  in  their  district  Three  yeare  ago  she 
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did  so,  and  this  school  has  been  in  constant  operation  since.  The  narrative  may  help  to  explain  how  schools, 
smaller  than  it  might  otherwise  be  desirable  to  establish  or  support  are  occasionally  brought  into  connexion 
vutli  the  mission. 

358.  The  school  was  at  first  much  interfered  with.  The  priests  visited  it  at  least  five  times,  sometimes  three 
or  four  of  them  together,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  one.  They  tried  to  take  do\vn  the  names  of  the  children, 
and  it  M'as  believed  that  it  was  for  the  purj)ose  of  denouncing  the  parents  from  the  altar.  This  caused  so  much 
ten-or,  and  then-  visits,  &c.,  in  the  school  gave  so  much  aimoyance  that  after  a time  the  mistress  was  told,  when 
she  heard  of  their  being  in  the  village,  to  keep  the  door  closed, 

359.  The  next  time,  in  May,  1866,  that  the  priest,  “ the  Rev.  Mr, , came,  a shameful  scene  ensued.  He  Assault  on  a 

attempted  to  break  in  the  door  with  kicks  and  blows,  and  wanted  some  of  the  parents  who  gathered  near  to  lady'sschool. 
assist  him,  but  they  refused,  Then  he  wanted  them  to  go  in  through  the  windows  and  pull  out  the  children, 

but  they  said  they  had  no  need  of  them  till  school  should  be  over  at  three  o’clock.” 

360.  At  this  time  the  school  was  not  under  the  mission,  but  was  maintained  at  this  lady’s  expense,  and  she 
was  the  only  person  who  had  any  connexion  with  it. 

361.  I was  conducted  by  two  mission  teachers,  yoimg,  active  men,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a Roman  Catholic  CaseD.  Guides, 
school.  They  preferred  to  leave  me  some  little  distance  from  the  enemy’s  camp,  as  they  discovered  that  the 

children  were  outside,  and  they  seemed  apprehensive  that  I might  be  received  with  a little  hospitable  stone- 
throwing for  the  sake  of  my  guides.  One  of  them,  who  was  a convert,  avoided,  as  far  as  he  could,  crossing  the 
potato-beds  of  the  people,  as  he  said  that  they  would  believe  he  had  blasted  them  if  the  disease  came,  and  he 
might  have  to  suffer  for  it.  Of  course  I can  only  say  that  they  showed  every  sign  that  they  really  believed 
these  things  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived, 

362.  I found  the  following  forcible  exprrasion  of  his  feelings  in  a letter  published  by  the  Rev.  Father  Lavelle,  CaseE.Pnb- 

in  the  Galway  Vindicator  of  August  29,  1868.  He  is  speaking  of  the  Scripture-readers,  the  text  teachers,  correa- 
and  the  entii-e  proselytizing  agencies  of  the  “ Lough  Mask  Mission,”  which  is  in  his  parish.  pondence. 

“ Readers  and  text  teachers  are  shiinnod  as  something  leprous.  They  dare  not  enter  a house  when  a man  is  nigh,  and 
only  when  they  are  sure  of  meeting  none  but  an  old  crone  of  a woman  in  the  corner.  Even  thus,  after  the  most  minute 
inquiry,  I have  ascertained  that  during  flie  last  twelve  months  they  onlj-  entered  four  Catholic  houses,  and  these  on  pre- 
texts, once  of  lighting  the  pipe,  once  of  buying  potatoes,  once  of  buying  turf,  and  once  of  buying  a young  pig,  where 
there  was  a litter.  As  for  daring  to  produce  a Bible  or  a tract,  why  it  was  just  as  much  as  their  bones  were  worth,  They 
are  never  spoken  to  on  the  high  road — not  even  is  their  ‘ God  save  you,’  returned.  The  people  strictly folloteed  my  repeated 
admonition,  to  keep  altogether  aloof  from  these  common  unchristian  disturbers,  whose  mission  is  to  create  discord  and  ill-ivill,  to 
exclude  the  ignorant  and  mere  animal  creatures  from  their  homes,  but  to  avenge  on  the  spot,  for  example  sake,  any  blasphemy 
uttered  by  these  foul  mouthed  cieaturesin  the  hearing  of  the  people,  shoiddthe  former  attempt,  on  the  high  road,  forcing  their 
hated  company  on  the  latter,  whose  fidelity  indeed  conld  not  for  a moment  be  shaken,  but  whose  religious  feelings  could  be 
outraged  by  these  good  for  nothing  idling  mercenaries.” 

363.  I think  that  few  of  tlie  Roman  Catliolic  clergymen  I saw  wotild  have  expressed  themselves  "with  equal 
vigour,  or  would  have  atlmonished  their  flocks  to  adopt  all  or  many  of  the  steps  suggested  by  Father  Lavelle  in 
the  passage  which  I have  printed  in  italics ; but  most  of  them  regai-d  active  proselytizing  with  feelings  of 
precisely  flie  same  kind.  The  proselytizers,  being  human,  ai-e  likely  to  feel  veiy  little  friendliness  towards 
such  opponents,  and  tliese  bitter  antipathies  have  been  the  cui-se  of  the  country. 

364.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  tlie  State  can  tiy  to  cui-e  them — by  the  mixed  system  on  the  one  Two  methods 
hand,  or  by  a denomiuational  system,  accompanied  by  a law,  making  proselytism  penal,  on  the  other.  Were  the  for  preventins 
Govenunent  to  decide  that  the  Protestants  may  have  grants  for  their  schools,  on  condition  that  they  shall  quarrels, 
never  admit  Roman  Catholics,  and  vice  versa,  the  cause  of  what  is  called  free  education  would  be  nearly 

gained.  If  it  be  resolute,  so  far  as  it  may  be  iu  its  power,  to  stop  up  the  fountains  of  “ religious”  2.  Denomina- 
passion,  it  must  go  fai-ther  still,  aud  prohibit  pi-oselytizing  of  children,  even  outside  the  schools  to  the  support  of  tionalism,  and 
whichitcontributes.  Perhaps  the  idea  is  not  in  itself  so  impossible  as  it  seems.  A government,  aimed  witli  despotic  »iaw  to  make 
authoiity  might  plead  that  in  carrying  it  out,  it  interfered -with  no  legitimate  missionary  agencies.  The  school-  of 
room  may  not  be  the  proper  place  to  tiy  to  convince  a child  of  the  untruth  of  the  religion  of  its  family.  It  tiiminal. 
may  not  be  for  the  good  of  the  country,  that  people  who  ivish  to  change  the  convictions  of  their  neighbours  on 
the  most  serious  of  all  subjects,  should  be  permitted  to  lay  hold  of  them  before  their-  faculties  have  become 
sufficiently  mature  to  apprehend  either  their  truth  or  tlieir  falsehood.  Birt  there  is  no  view  which  would  be  more 
decidedly  rejected  by  the  mass  of  clergymen  of  all  persuasions,  and  if  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Connaught 
accepted  it,  it  -would  probably  be  because  of  their-  confidence  that  the  la-w  of  gravitation  would  inevitably  draw  the 
minoi-ities  to  their  side.  The  letter-  I have  quoted  is  not  the  only  thing  that  suggests  that  animosities  due 
to  what  are  called  religious  differences  may  long  sur-vive  any  action  of  the  education  department  in  Ii-eland, 
or-  of  the  State,  with  respect  to  children. 

365.  This  kind  of  denomiuationalism,  however,  is  the  “ free  education”  wliich  would  so  far  pacify  West  Con-  Objection  to 
naught.  Under  it,  if  it  thought  fit,  the  State  might  give  a grant  to  a school  for  two  families,  or  for  one.  method. 
Indeed  it  could  scarcely  r-efnse  to  do  so,  after  preventing  their  access  to  larger  schools.  All  its  money,  C?-)  Multiplica, 
however,  would  be  insufficient  to  maintain  these  toy  establishments  in  life  for  any  length  of  time,  or  to  make  them 

wortli  maintaining.  The  smaller  denomination^  schools  now  kept  up  by  voluntary  action,  are  of  little  use. 

Some  of  them  do  positive  hann.  The  State  “ minority  schools,”  imder  this  tranquillizing  denominatronalism, 
would  stiind  to  them  in  tlie  same  relations  as  to  size  and  efficiency  in  which  they  stand  at  present  to  an 
ordinary  FTational  school. 

366.  A decided  majority  of  the  National  teachers  whom  I consulted  ai-e  opposed  to  denominationalism  in  any  Importance  of 
shape.  In  opposition  to  them  it  is  often  urged  tliat  no  system  of  education  in  the  west  of  Ii-eland  can  ever  be  securing  the 
successful  witliout  the  hearty  concurrence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  that  eveiything  ought  to  be  done  actioa 
to  “conciliate”  them.  No  doubt,  if  these  gentlemen  brought  their  whole  influence  to  bear  iu  favour  of 
education,  the  attendance  would  be  greatly  increased.  A schoolmaster  mites,  that  “Tliere  is  sometimes 

a dislike  on  the  pait  of  the  enlightened  pai-euts  (the  ignorant  not  being  able  to  judge)  of  the  present 

system,  which  is  regarded  as  somewliat  in  the  light  of  a Frotestant  Government  system,  by  most  of  the 

enlightened  people  of  this  countiy.  This  latter  view  which  many  i-espeetable  well-infoi-med  people  entei-tain, 
tends  very  much  to  lower  the  status  of  the  teachers,  who  by  many  of  this  class  of  persons  are  regai-ded  perhaps 
a shatle  better  tlian  ‘Jumpers,’  or  ‘Apostates.’  ” My  obsei-vation  would  lead  me  to  reverse  the  positions  of  those 
who  take  this  view.  The  “ignorant,  not  being  able  to  judge,”  appeared  to  be  in  the  habit  of  learning  it  from 
their  clergy.  It  was  suiqn-ising,  indeed,  to  what  an  extent  they  had  not  learned  it,  aud  how  obstinately  many 
of  thorn  continued  unable  to  discover  any  tiling  iu  the  present  ari-angemeuts  with  which  the  clergy  have  a right 
to  be  angry.  “Most  of  the  enlightened  jieople”  seem  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  no  proselytism  in  the 
National  system.  Tlie  worst  that  is  said  by  them  is  tliis,  that  it  is  apt  to  produce  a charity  between 

per.soiis  of  different  religious  beliefs,  helping  them  to  live  in  harmony  as  members  of  one  community,  which 

the  State  is  most  anxious  to  encourage,  and  which  many  clci-gjuneii  on  all  sides  appear  to  regard  as  the  feeling 
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wMcli  of  all  otliei'S  is  tlie  moat  liostile  to  genuine  religious  conviction.  Tliero  can,  I tliiiik,  be  little  doubt  that 
clenominational  schools  paid  by  the  State,  but  under  the  sole  patronage  and  control  of  the  clergy,  would  secura 
more  of  then  countenance  and  support.  But  it  may  be  possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  things. 
I should  doubt  whether  half  of  the  clergymen,  now  patrons  of  National  schools,  take  any  very  lively  interest  in 
their  daily  working ; and  I question  whether  the  proportion  would  be  greatly  increased  by  any  change.  The. 
school  is,  after  all,  the  teacher's  business,  and  the  manager,  unless  he  has  a natural  turn  for  that  kind  of  work, 
feels  himself  an  outsider  on  ordinary  occasions.  It  may  be  possible,  besides,  tliatthe  State  may  buy  even  their 
support  too  dear,  if  the  children  whom  it  is  thought  likely  to  bi'iiig  in  crowds,  ai-e  to  be  taught  hostility  to 
the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  unlearn  the  “ general  lesson”  wliich  has  been  hung 
up  in  the  mixed  schools  for  a generation : “ Many  men  hold  erroneous  doctrines,  but  we  ought  not  to  hate  or  to 
perseeirte  tlienr.” 

367.  The  attitude  wliich  is  taken  up  by  the  clergy  towards  the  vested  National  schools  and  the  trained  teachers, 
is  just  as  hostil&  It  is  sustaured  by  an  abstention  fronr  active  suppor-t  of  them  on  the  part  of  tire  people,  sufficieirt 
to  show  the  enor-raons  influence  that  the  clergy  can  exercise  on  education  either  for  good  or-  for  eril.  But  the  people 
themselves  seldom  exhibit  active  hostility,  and  at  ]>resent  tlrere  is  frequently  no  visible  object  of  attack  in  a 
rival  school.  Even  La  Ireland  there  must  be  two  par-ties  to  a quarrel,  and  the  mixed  Gover-nment  school  has  a 
Catholic  master,  in  the  main,  Catholic  supporters,  aird  Catholic  scholai-a.  It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
clergymen  who  dh-ect  the  oppositioir  not  to  say  that  they  sometimes  set  up  and  sometimes  encourage  an  adventure 
school  for  the  use  of  those  whom  they  keep  away  from  the  other,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  hold  its  own  in  the  com- 
petition. It  is  seldom  more  than  a hedge  scliool  of  a coai-se  type,  and  many  of  tire  people  have  discovered  that 
attendance  on  such  schools  br-ings  little  r-eward  of  leai-ning.  Even  when  tliey  humour  their  clergy  by  a larrgurd 
support  of  these  wretched  makeshifts,  they  appear  unwilling  to  enter  into  violent  conflict  -with  their  brother 
Cathohes,  on  a matter  in  which  they  seldom  feel  that  any  wong  has  been  committed.  I have  heai-d  of  no  parties 
of  police  compelled  to  patrol  to  protect  the  Government  or  mixed  night-.schooI  against  the  night-school  of  the  priest, 
— of  no  bands  from  either,  breaking  into  theotlier,  tearing  up  the  books  and  smashing  the  desks, — of  no  quar-rel- 
ling  between  the  childr-eu  in  their  play  horu'S,  or  thr-o\ving  of  stones  on  the  roofs  and  trough  the  windows  of  the 
rival  establishment.  I do  not  suppose  tliat  the  clergy  urge  them  to  any  such  excesses  as  thesa  But  merciful 
feelings  are  seldom  allowed  to  interfere  ^vith  their  own  sense  of  tlie  duty  of  obedience  to  their  bishops,  and  they 
use  their-  spiritml  weapons  against  offenders  with  a vigour  for  which  I was  quite  unprepared. 

368.  It  is  so  important  that  the  Commissioner-s  should  undei-stand  what  is  the  real  state  of  feeling,  that  I give 
the  facts  of  several  cases  as  I was  informed  of  them  on  the  spot.  I have  avoided  the  publication  of  names 
wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  but  I have  taken  pains  to  give  everyone  who  might  conceive  himself  to  have 
a r-ight  to  complain  of  the  statements  made  as  to  his  conduct,  an  opportrurity  to  give  his  own  account  of  the 
matter.  Very  few  clergymen  availed  themselves  of  it,  and  one  or  two  stated  that  they  declined  to  do  so, 
because  they  had  acted  simply  in  obedience  to  the  Church,  and  were  responsible  to  no  other  authority.  All 
the  statements  on  which  my  narratives  I’est,  were  made  with  the  clear-  understanding  that  every  person  involved 
in  tliei-a  would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  his  counter  statement.  I have  reported  the  details  of  each  case 
separately  to  the  Commission, 

369.  My  first  illustration  is  the  school  at  Partry,  under  the  patronage  of  Sir  Robert  Lynch  Blosse,  Bart.,  an 
Established  Church  layman.  My  irai-rative  is  founded  on  his  statements,  and  on  those  of  the  teacher,  and  of 
the  constable  in  cliarge  of  the  constabulary  station  at  the  time  referred  to.  I have  also  made  use  of  letters 
published  by  the  parish  priest,  who  was  absent  from  the  parish  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  On  that  occasion  I saw 
and  examined  a school  which  he  had  erected  dm-ing  the  winter  by  voluntaiy  contributions,  and  where  he  had 
appointed  a teacher-  in  Februarj'  of  last  year.  He  was  then  making  application  to  the  Board  that  they  should 
receive  it  as  a National  school,  and  should  pay  salary  to  the  teacher — a request  wliich  I believe  has  been  since 
granted.  The  school  was  in  the  chapel  yard,  and  there  was  an  inscription  on  the  stone  above  the  doorivay, 
“ Partry  National  school.'  Site  refused  by  Sir  Robert  Lynch  Blosse,  Bart.” 

370.  Sir  Robert  Blosse  writes  that  on  his  estate  at  Partree  there  was  much  need  of  a school.  Four  years  ago 
he  applied  to  tlie  Commissioners  for  buildiug  grant,  but  they  delayed  a final  decision  because  at  the  time  of  lus 
application  there  was  an  outstanding  gi-ant  to  a neighboining  gentleman,  for  a school  intended  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  same  population.  After  that  grant  had  continued  unused  for  three  years,  tlie  Commissioners  ti-ansfen-ed 
it  to  him,  and  instead  of  building  a new  school,  he  bought,  with  their  consent,  an  empty  building  which  was  in  a 
very  convenient  situation,  fitted  it  up  thoroughly,  and  advertised  for  a ti-ained  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  the 
population  being  Roman  Catholic.  Before  appointing  the  schoolmaster,  but  not  before  issuing  the  advei-tisment, 
he  had  his  attention  called  to  the  fact  (of  wliich  he  had  not  been  previously  informed)  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam  had  prohibited  Roman  Catholic  teachers  in  his  diocese  from  attending  the  training 
schools,  but  he  did  not  tliinTr  himself  justified  in  rejecting  the  best  candidate  who  presented  himself  on  the  ground 
that  from  professional  zeal  he  had  chosen  nevertheless  to  undergo  special  training.  This  man  had  an  excellent 
chai-acter  from  the  patron  of  another  National  school,  and  also  from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  of  liis  pai-ish. 
He  appointed  him  and  opened  the  school  about  the  end  of  August,  1867.  It  was  immetliately  well  filled. 

371.  Wliile  he  was  arranging  about  this,  the  parish  priest,  the  Rev.  Patrick  Lavelle,  applied  to  him  for  a site 
for  a school-house,  but  he  thought  himself  justified  in  taking  no  notice  of  the  application,  Jlr.  Lavelle  then  opened 
a school  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  other,  and  applied  for  a gi-aut  in  aid.  Sir  Robert  Blos.se  informed 
the  Commissioners  that  he  should  be  happy  as  patron  to  afford  Mr.  Lavelle  every  assistance  for  gi-ving  reli- 
gious instruction  in  his  school,  should  he  be  -willing  to  do  so. 

372.  The  other  day  (July,  1868)  he  fo\md  80  pupils  there — though  he  has  made  no  attempt  in  any  way  to  in- 
fluence his  tenants,  either  to  send  or  to  continue  to  send  their  children.  The  school  has  been  well  attended  from 

the  first  (averages August  45,  September  57,  October  59,  November  46,  December  56,  Januai-y  03,  February  64, 

ilarch  58,  April  45,  May  54,  June  61).  He  has  never  had  any  trouble  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen 
except  in  this  case.  He  has  always  appointed  Catholic  teachers.  At  Balliiitubbcr,  on  his  property,  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman  is  patron  of  a school,  the  site  of  wliich  he  gave  at  the  clergymau’s  request,  to  which  he 
regularly  contributes,  and  where  he  built  a house  for  the  teacher.  He  tells  me  tliat  it  is  well  knoivn  in  Mayo 
that  he  has  never  attempted  to  interfere  -with  the  i-eligion  of  his  Roman  Catholic  tenants,  but  has  always 
expressed  his  disapproval  of  the  system  of  proselytising. 

373.  Mr.  Lavelle  forbade  the  chUdren  to  attend  his  scliool ; refused  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  the  parents  of 
such  children  as  went  there,  and  turned  several  of  them  out  of  tho  chapel.  The  master  says  that  the  priest  came 
into  hi.s  school  on  the  Monday  after  he  began  work,  and  said  aloud  in  the  presence  of  the  scholars  that  neither 
the  master,  nor  the  parents  of  the  childi-en,  nor  any  member  of  their  families,  nor  any  servant  in  their  houses 
should  attend  mass  or  get  the  sacraments.  He  then  made  a hst  of  all  the  scholars  present,  as  he  harl  previously 
given  notice  to  their  parents  tliat  they  were  not  to  send  tlieu-  children,  Somo  of  them  who  afterwards  wont 
to  mass  were  ejected  from  the  chapel  and  the  doors  were  locked  against  them. 
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374.  The  constable  in  charge  of  the  station  there  returned  after  a slioi-t  absence,  about  a week  after  the  school  instance  of  ' 
was  opened,  and  on  the  Sunday  following  after  mass  he  went  to  tlie  priest  outside  the  chapel,  as  the  people  action  of 
were  separating,  and  said  that  he  should  send  his  three  girls  to  the  new  master  unless  he  could  promise  liim 

that  he  himself  would  have  one  settled  there  in  a very  short  time.  A kind  of  school  had  been  held  in  the 
chapel,  conducted  by  the  clerk,  but  it  was  next  to  nothing;  liis  children  had  infused  to  continue  attending  it, 
about  two  or  three  months  before,  and  it  was  not  in  regular  operation  at  this  period.  The  priest  said,  in 
answer,  “ If  yon  attempt  to  send  your  children  there  you’ll  be  treated  like  the  rest.”  No  more  passed,  and 
next  day  he  sent  his  children.  Nothing  farther  occurred  between  them  during  the  week.  Next  Sunday  he  was 
present  in  chapel  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  and  two  of  his  men.  They  were  all  kneeling  before  the 
altai-,  and  the  priest  said,  “ While  Sergeant  C.  is  in  the  chapel,  I sliall  not  read  mass,  so  I shall  give  him  one 
minute  to  retiie.”  The  Constable  said,  “1  don’t  think  it  is  the  act  of  a Christian  minister  to  treat  a man 
in  tliat  form;  and  lie  replied,  “ I want  none  of  your  chat,  sir,  I'etire.”  The  constable’s  wife  came  over  to  him, 
and  said,  “ Thomas,  we’d  better  go  out,  for  your  prayers  will  do  you  no  good and  accordingly  he  went  outside 
the  chapel  with  her  and  his  children,  and  knelt  at  the  door,  in  tlie  open  air.  Immediately  after,  the  priest 
followed  liim  to  the  door  where  he  was  kneeling,  and  said,  “ Go  outside  the  chapel-yard,  you  shall  not  remain 
there,”  or  words  to  that  effect.  They  then  all  stood  up,  went  out,  aud  walked  on  the  road,  waiting  for  his  men, 
as  he  had  to  march  them  back  to  the  barrack.  When  the  priest  had  put  tliem  out,  he  called  to  the  curate’s 
servant  boy,  “ Shut  that  gate  after  him,”  which  was  done.  Before  he  mentioned  tlie  constable’s  nanie  expressly, 
he  said  that  none  of  his  parishioners  must  send  their  cliildi'en  to  that  “jumping”school,  or  if  they  did,  they 
would  get  the  same  treatment  as  the  otheis  had  got.  Sir  Robert  Blosse’s  tonsuits  were  not  at  chapel  that  day, 
and  the  constable  understands  that  they  had  been  excluded  previously.  Bather  Lavelle  added,  that  he  would 
refuse  his  attendance  as  a priest  to  any  person  in  his  parish  who  should  send  liis  children  to  that  school  against 
his  will. 

37 5.  Some  months  after,  a veiy  old  man,  eighty  or  ninety  years  of  age,  grandfather  of  some  children  who  were  Second 
attending  the  school,  living  nearly  opposite  the  banuck,  with  his  married  son  and  family,  and  who,  of  course,had  no  instance, 
control  of  any  kind  over  the  action  of  the  children,  died.  He  was  refused  the  last  sacraments  at  his  dying  hour, 

and  there  was  a very  deep  feeling  throughout  the  locality  about  it.  The  teacher  says,  “ It  was  a frightful  shock 
to  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  well  as  to  the  relatives,  and  even  now  they  talk  of  it  in  whispers.” 

37  6.  The  constable  aiteiwards  went  with  his  eldest  daughter  and  liis  men,  four  or  five  miles  away,  to  tlie  Farther  action 
nearest  place  of  worship.  He  received  a letter  dated  15th  December,  1867,  from  the  clerk  of  the  chapel,  which  by  clerical 

to  the  best  of  hLs  belief  contained  the  following  words — “ I beg  to  inform  you.  Sergeant , that  I am  satlmrities. 

directed  by  the  parish  priest  to  say  tliat  neither  you  nor  your  contingeute  have  any  further  accommo- 
dation to  receive  in  the  chapel  of  Ballintubber.”  That  was  the  substance  of  the  letter.  He  reported  these 
occuiTences  to  his  superior  officei's,  and  he  was  transferred  to  his  pr^ent  station,  a considerable  distance  away. 

He  is  a taU  soldierly  man,  aged  fifty-four,  but  his  haii-  is  getting  gi’ay,  and  he  looks  broken  and  in  the  opinion 
of  his  officer  at  least  ten  years  older.  The  distress  which  he  suffered,  very  seriously  affected  his  health,  and  he  is 
now  applying,  or  about  to  apply,  for  retiring  pension. 

377.  I am  told  farther  that  marriage  was  refused  to  a couple  where  the  bride,  an  oilman  girl,  lived  vith  a Third  instance, 
brother  who  sends  his  children  to  this  school.  The  bridegroom  consoled  himself  within  a few  weeks. 

378.  The  same  course  of  action  was  still  persevered  in  at  the  time  of  my  visit. 

379.  The  schoolmaster’s  offence  had  been  that  he  had  gone  up  for  training  from  another  school  {having  been  Teacher’s 
summoned  by  the  Inspector)  against  the  wish  of  his  clergyman  and  after  the  prohibition.  He  was  warned  that  history, 
lie  would  not  find  his  school  open  for  him  when  he  returned.  Within  a month  after,  however,  he  got  employ- 
ment in  the  neighbourhood  under  a lay  pati-on.  The  school  began  favourably  and  the  attendance  was  about 
thirty.  After  a week,  it  was  denounced  from  the  altar,  aud  the  attendance  disappeared,  the  master  being 

there  every  day,  but  no  cliildren  at  all  coming  for  a month  or  six  weeks.  Then  they  began  to  come  back 
by  degrees.  When  the  number  rose  to,  say,  ten,  tlie  clergyman  used  to  visit  and  take  down  their  names,  after 
which  the  attendance  again  disappeai-ed.  This  continued  for  about  a year — ^thi-ee  or  foim  of  these  risits 
intervening.  The  Board  paid  salary  for  the  year,  and  then  withdrew  it,  and  the  master  had  to  leave. 

380.  He  says  that  when  he  "went  up  to  Dublin  he  was  totally  imaware  of  the  nature  of  .the  penalty  he  had  in- 
cuiTed.  He  had  no  idea  that  he  would  be  denounced  and  followed  from  school  to  school  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting bim  fr'om  getting  or  retaining  any  situation.  Had  he  foreseen  it,  he  would  have  expected  some  express 
effort  on  the  part  of  tlie  Boairi  to  protect  those  whose  only  crime  had  been  obedience  to  its  orders.  At  present 
the  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood  and  even  in  liis  own  town,  partly  excited  by  the  continual  application  to  him 
of  words  like  “ prosel^izer,”  “ souper,”  “jumper,”  lire.,  is  such  that  he  feels  himself  nearly  an  outcast.  In 
consequence  of  all  this  his  name  has  gone  abroad  so  much  that  he  is  veiy  much  depressed,  and  the  future 
looks  to  Mm  very  dark  indeed. 

381.  In  a letter  dated  Feb.  1,  1868,  addi-essed  to  Sir  Robert  Blosse,  and  published  in  the  Irishman-  of  30th 
May,  1868,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lavelle  says — 

“Sir — A universal  feeling  prevails  here  that  it  is  owing  to  threats  of  eviction  your  tenants  of  Partry  are  sending  their 
children  to  a school  expressly  intei-dicted  by  His  Grace  the  jVrchbisliop  of  Tuam. 

“ Several  of  the  poor  people  have  irith  tears  bemoaned  to  myself  that  it  is  through  tenxir  of  eviction  they  thus  violate 
the  special  mandate  of  their  own  Archbishop  and  the  general  authority  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland.  If  these  inju- 
rious reports  and  impressions  are  groundless,  I think  it  would  be  well  to  give  them  an  authoritative  contradiction — uncon- 
trafficted  they  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  true.  It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  all  these  people  are  debarred  from  every 
ministration  of  their  Church,  even  at  the  hour  of  death,  without  due  repentance,  hlust  it  go  before  the  world  that  you 
compel  your  tenants  at  will,  on  pain  of  utter  ruin  to  violate  the  ordinances  of  their  hierarchy?  I sincerely  trust  that  you 
will  allow  them  full  liberty  of  conscience  and  the  use  of  the  sacraments  of  their  Chtuch  by  according  to  tbcm  liberty  of 
education.” 

382.  In  a subsequent  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Ballinroie  Chronicle,  he  says — 

“ The  parents  who  send  their  children  to  such  schools  are  expressly  shut  out  from  all  participation  in  the  sacraments  of 
the  Church,  so  much  so  that  were  they  all  on  the  point  of  death  this  moment,  I could  not  bestow  on  them  those  aids,  so 
much  needed  at  that  awful  moment,  unless  they  had  finally,  irrevocably,  and  penitently  witklrawn  the  childi-en.” 

383.  He  says  again — 

“ He  (the  patron)  forces  this  conflict  not  on  me,  but  on  my  siipeiiors,  whose  injunctions  I am  bound  loyally  to  carry  And  his  apini- 
Dut.  lie  attempts^  to  wrest  the  traiuiug  of  the  Catholic  cliildi'cii  out  of  tlie  hands  of  their  spiritual  guides.  .He  thus  ment. 
usuips  a powei-  which  never  can  behis.  Ittcas  not  to  landlords  thut  the  Great  Guide  of  us  all  once  said,  '■  Goteackallnatmis.'" 

384.  I have  put  tlio  hist  sentence  in  italics,  heeanse  the  argument  it  contains  is  frequently  reproduced,  per- 
haps less  concisely,  in  education  controversies  in  the  west. 

II.  3 E 2 


Priest’s 

position  staled 
in  his  ietter.-i. 
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And  that  be 
has  the  appro- 
val of  his 
archbishop. 


385.  To  prove  tliafc  lie  is  acting  “with  the  Archbishop’s  sanction  he  publishes  a letter  of  recommendation  tvith 
•which  he  has  been  furnished,  to  enable  him  the  more  speedily  to  obtain  the  balance  of  the  expense  of  building 
his  new  school  (nearly  £200,  of  which  his  Grace  has  foi-wavded  him  £20  and  the  poor  people  have  contri- 
buted nearly  £20  more). 

“St.  Jarlath’s  Tuam,  May  14,  1868. 

“ The  Rev.  Father  Lavclle,  who  has  for  several  years  successfully  combated  hostile  efforts  in  protecting  the  faith  of  his 
flock,  has  been  recently  engaged  in  building  a spacious  scbool-houso  for  the  education  of  their  children  in  a portion  of  the 
parish  which  required  the  continuous  exercise  of  all  his  zeal  and  vigilance.  Although  he  has  received  some  aid  to  carry 
out  this  good  work,  the  Outlay  has  been  so  heavy  and  the  people  comparatively  so  poor  that  he  could  not  expect  from  them 
the  necessary  funds  to  meet  his  liabilities.  It  is  a strange  and  anomalous  feature  in  the  character  of  the  present  times, 
that  whilst  landlords  are  generally  reducing  their  tenants  to  a degree  of  serfdom  beyond  any  former  example,  they  are, 
at  the  same  time  labouring  to  wrest  from  the  cleigy  that  control  over  the  religious  education  of  their  flocks  wnich  belongs 
to  them  alone.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a state  of  things  so  much  at  variance  with  sense  and  justice  will  soon  ceasa  In 
recommending  the  claims  of  Father  Lavelle  to  the  faithful  we  are  only  labouring  to  establish  that  equitJiblc  relation  which 
vrill  enable  the  clergy,  the  landlords,  and  the  people,  to  live  peaceably  together  without  encroaching  on  each  others’  mutual 
rights. 

“ ^ John,  Archbishop  of  Tuain.” 


386.  Mr.  Lavelle  states  that  previously  to  Sir  Robert  Blosse’s  02)eniug  tlie  school,  he  had  procured  a teacher  “ to 
instruct  tlie  cliildren  in  the  handsome  Catholic  church,  and  in  winter  in  its  sacristy.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
here  they  were  taught  all  they  particularly  needed  in  the  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.”  I presume 
that  this  is  the  school  of  which  the  constable  had  so  unfavoui-able  an  opinion,  and  which  he  described  as  “ next 
to  nothing.”  The  actual  educational  condition  in  which  I found  the  children  in  both  schools,  but  especially 
in  that  which  had  been  more  recently  opened,  ^vas,  I am  free  to  say,  very  much  what  I should  have  exj^ected 
to  find  it  had  there  been  no  school  whatever  in  existence  jn'eviously. 

Tlie  manner  in  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lavelle  regai-ds  and  speaks  of  the  rival  school  will  appear  from  one  last 
extract  from  his  published  letters : — 

“ This  school  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  ‘mustard  seed’  of  souperism  in  Pnrtry— a school  established  by  Sir  R. 
Blosse’s  honourable  relatives,  placed  under  the  National  Board,  with  an  obnoxious  teacher,  under  their  own  management 
— by  degrees  illumined  by  bits  and  scraps  of  ‘the  it'ord’ — from  that,  purifled  by  the  ribald  and  blasphemous  tract,  until, 
as  the  result  of  an  investigation  by  order  of  the  Board,  the  fleece  was  torn  off  the  wolf's  back,  .and  the  animal  appeared 
in  its  native  deformity.” 


2.  Ganacloon 
school. 


Patron’s  and 

managers’ 

action. 


Teacher’.? 

statement. 


His  wife’s 
treatment. 


I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  go  at  all  into  the  history  of  the  locality. 

387.  The  story  of  the  next  of  these  schools,  Gavracloon,  shows  that  some  of  the  people  took  for  some  time  a 
rather  more  active  part  in  the  opposition  tlian  I have  generally  found  to  be  the  case  elsewhere.  It  is  told  on 
the  authority  of  the  teacher,  and  except  occasionally,  and  for  the  sake  of  abridgment,  in  his  own  words.  The 
resident  manager  also  stated  some  of  the  main  faxsts. 

388.  The  landlord,  a non-resident  gentleman,  resolved  twelve  yeai-s  ago  to  build  a school  tliere,  containing 
two  school-rooms,  one  for  boys,  another  for  girls.  One-third  of  the  expense  of  building,  no  doubt,  fell  on  the 
proprietor,  who  gave  -the  site,  and  two-thirds  on  the  Board.  A comfortable  teacher’s  residence  was  also  erected^ 
at  his  sole  expense,  as  the  Board  gives  no  assistance  for  such  objects.  The  two  principal  neighbouring 
proprietors,  Lord  Arran  and  Mr.  Pery — the  former  a frequent  visitor  to  the  district — the  latter  generally 
resident — ^weve  appointed  manager's  for  the  patron.  Jointly  they  contribute  £20  a year.  Lord  Arran  interested 
himself  in  getting  suitable  teachers,  and  a husband  and  wife  from  the  North,  one  a firsttclass,  the  other  a. 
second-class  teacher,  both  Roman  Catholics,  and  with  excellent  testimonials  from  their  parish  priest  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  were  appointed.  Dr.  Sullivan,  a well-kno'wn  officer  then  in  the  service  of  the  Board, 
wrote  to  the  teacher  that  he  had  recommended  him  and  his  wife  “ to  Lord  Ai'ran  (as  I was  bound  to  do),  as 
two  of  our  best,  most  respectable,  and  most  deserving  teacfaei-s.”  They  opened  school  in  1857.  When  tliey 
came,  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  within  three  statute  miles  except  one,  since  cancelled,  and  a hedge  school. 
No  place  in  Ireland,  probably,  stood  more  in  need  of  education.  Out  of  his  first  thii-ty-six  pupils,  twenty-eight 
were  unable  to  read  beyond  the  Fii-st  Book — monosyllabless — and  of  the  eight  who  could  go  farther  several 
belonged  to  his  o-wn  family. 

389.  Before  the  new  school  was  opened,  the  patron  had  offered  the  management  (under  himself),  to  the  pai'ish 
priest,  who  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  except  on  the  condition  tliat  he  himself  should  be  patron,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  vested. 

390.  On  the  previous  Sunday  the  priest  denounced  the  teacher  and  the  school,  cutting  off  the  former,  hia 
mother,  his  -wife,  his  children,  his  pupils,  their  brothers  and  their  sistera,  their  grandfathers  and  their 
grandmothers  from  the  sacraments.  The  teacher  has  heard  tliese  denunciations  from  the  altar  several  times, 
and  his  family  have  done  so  more  frequently.  These  are  the  people  denounced.  This  system  has  since  been 
rigorou.sly  cai'ried  out.  A year  ago,  the  teacher’s  wife,  who  had  been  female  teacher  till  1861,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  her  daughter,  the  present  mistress,  became  very  ill.  She  was  anxious  to  have  the  attendance  of 
the  priest,  and  her  husband  sent  the  follo'wing  note  to  the  curate ; — 

“Rev.  SiK,— I most  respectfully  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  come  and  administer  the  last  rites  of  the  Chureh. 
to  my  wife,  who  is  so  very  ill  that  she  seems  past  recover}'. 

“ I remain,  Rev.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant.” 


391.  This  note  was  returned  to  him,  and  he  was  told  that  he  must  send  another,  stating  his  belief  tluxthii- 
wife  would  never  recover,  as  otherwise  the  priest  “ dare  not  i-aise  a hand  over  her,”  and  svould  be  suspended  if  he 
did.  He  had  then  to  state,  at  Hs  wife’s  request,  what  he  believed  to  be  false,  for  he  entertained  hopes  of  her 
recovery,  wliich,  however,  were  not  realized.  The  iiriest,  who  was  only  a curate,  stated  that  he  should  preserve 
the  second  note  as  a voucher  to  show  his  superiors,  whose  orders  were  and  are  that  until  the  very  “last 
moments”  no  spiiitual  aid  can  ever,  so  long  as  he  (or  one  of  his  family)  is  teacher  there,  be  given  to  any  of  them. 
General  nature  _ 392.  For  the  first  four  years,  denunciations  were  very  frequent  both  in  the  parish  in  which  the  school  is 
of  action  taken,  situated  and  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  from  which  the  majority  of  the  children  come,  and  in  which  there  is 
no  other  school.  These  denunciations  might,  perhaps,  be  repeated  ten  or  eleven  times  a year  in  each.  On  the 
second  Sunday  after  the  master's  arrival,  in  the  parish  church,  while  he  was  present,  a sermon  was  preached 
about  ravenous  wolv^  in  sheeps’  clothing,  referring  in  express  words  to  him,  and  such  that  he  felt  compelled  to 
leave  the  chapel,  and  vowed  that  he  would  never  enter  it  again.  He  has  kept  that  vow.  Since  the  first 
four  years  the  altar  denunciations  have  not  been  frequent.  In  his  belief  they  were  checked  in  consequence  of 
his  telling  another  National  teacher  under  the  priest,  publicly,  and  -with  the  intention  that  he  should  repeat  it 
m the  proper  quarter  (and  he  believes  he  did),  that  he  had  been  threatened  that  his  house  would  be  burnt  do'wn 
that  persons  had  followed  himself  and  his  family  from  town,  hooting  at  them,  and  that  he  was  in  terror  of  his 
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life,— toat  he  believed  tlus  to  be  due  to  these  continued  denunciations,  so  that  if  anything  happened  he  would  Why  modifiea 

hold  the  priest  legally  responsible,  and  would  appeal  to  the  protection  of  his  patrons  and  the  laws  of  England 

The  denunciations  subsequent  contained  no  reference  to  the  teacher  personally.  The  principal  opposition  to  the 

school  since,  has  been  at  the  stations,  which  are  held  two  or  three  times  a year,  where  confessions  are  not  heard 

tiU  the  parents  have  publicly  promised,  on  tlieir  knees,  before  then-  priest  and  their  God,  to  ivithdraw  their  children 

from  that  school,  (“  as  has  been  done  both  here  and  in  the  neighbouring  parish  witliin  the  last  month  ”)  and  by 

mea^  of  frequent  house  to  house  visits.  Many  pei-sons,  in  order  tliat  they  may  be  allowed  to  confess  and  may 

receive  absolution,  &c. , witlidi-aw  their  children  from  school  a few  weeks  before  the  stations,  and  promise  never  to 

send  them  omk  ; but  .such  is  their  thirst  and  desii-e  for  education  that  these  promises  are,  %vith  few  exceptions, 

as  often  violated  made.  Many  persons  have  boldly  told  the  priest  that  tliey  will  have  their  children 

ediicated  in  spite  of  priest  or  bishop.  These  persons,  of  course,  have  been  treated  “like  my  own  famOy, 

including  my  mother,  now  deaf  and  doting,  and  nearly  100  years  of  age,  who  have  not,  during  ten  yeai-s  past 

knelt  under  a priest.”  o j l > 

393. ^  For  the  first  four  years  he  was  here,  man-iages  wei-e  refused,  except  on  the  same  conditions.  All  the  usual  Instances  of 
priests  dues  were  refused  until  the  people  began  to  bear  this  privation  with  patience.  Then  these  payments 

were  accepted ; but  the  arrears  were  insisted  on,  and  in  one  case,  where  a bridal  party  were  at  the  altar  the 
priest  said  to  the  bride’s  father,  “ You  have  not  paid  your  dues  for  the  last  four  years.”  He  said  he  had 
always  been  willing  to  do  so,  but  they  had  been  refused  The  bridal  party  were  sent  away  tOl  the  father 
bi-ought  19«.,  the  amount  of  arrears.  None  of  the  sacraments,  except  baptism  and  extreme  unction  are 
^Immistered  without  a solemn  pledge  that  the  children  shall  be  withdrawn.  People  have  latterly  got  so 
indifferent  tliat  they  tell  the  teacher  that  they  would  not  care  “ though  they  talked  1,000  years.”  Nephews  and 
nieces  of  three  neighbouring  priests  attend  the  denounced  school. 

394.  When  he  came  here  the  teacher  showed  the  priest,  who  is  since  dead,  a testimonial  which  he  had  received  Attitade  of 
from  the  priest  of  his  own  parish.  He  was  told  that  it  was  a pity  to  see  anyone  having  such  a character,  coming  Teacher 
from  the  north  to  oppose  his  bishop.  He  replied  that  when  he  left  the  north,  he  had  no  idea  that  either  the  i-  Managers, 
priest  or  the  bishop  would  be  opposed  to  the  school,  more  particularly  as  Lord  Arran  had  informed  him  that  he 

would  most  wfiliugly  leave  the  children’s  religious  education  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and  that  he 
would  be  glad  if  they  came  two  or  three  times  a week  to  the  school  for  that  purpose.  (This  statement  was 
aftei-wards  publicly  repeated  to  the  people  by  the  two  managei-s.)  On  that  occasion,  the  priest  said  in  c.  Priests, 
presence  of  four  or  five  of  his  neighbours,  that  the  Church  had  come  victoriously  through  many  scourges  and 
persecutions,  and  that  he  would  find  slie  would  carry  her  point  about  these  schools  in  tlie  end. 

395.  Almost  all  the  altar  denunciations  were  prefaced  by  the  oft  repeated  text  “ He  that  will  not  hear  the 
Church,  &c.”  The  people  were  then  usually  told  that  the  whole  system  of  National  education  was  “ false  and 
rotten  to  the  core,”  got  up  to  annihilate  Irish  patriotism,  and  to  rob  the  people  of  what  was  most  dear  to 
them,  their  religion ; that  the  Church  therefore  was  opposed  to  all  National  schools,  particularly  to  vested 
ones,  and  that  the  Gan-acloon  schools  were  still  wome,  being  under  the  patronage  of  “ Protestant  gentlemen 
that  the  bishop  was  against  these  schools,  and  would,  as  it  was  his  duty,  always  be  against  them.  Parther, 
that  in  accordance  with  his  commands,  no  priest  could  or  dare  do  anything  for  people  countenancing  them' 
except  at  their  very  last  dying  moments,  when  there  would  be  no  time  for  repentance.  And  that  any  person 
who,  having  anived  at  tlie  years  of  discretion,  did  not  confess  his  sins  at  least  once  a yeai-,  and  receive  the 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Eucliai-ist,  was  in  a state  of  “mortal  sin,”  in  which  dreadful  state,  should  he  die,  he  would, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church,  be  “certainly  damned  for  all  eternity."  Sometimes  they 
wero  then  told  how  much  then- foi-efathers,  who  “did  very  well  without  any  education,”  sufi'ered  for  their 
roligion,  and  that  they  might  rest  assured  it  was  not  for  their  good  that  Protestant  gentlemen  now  wanted  to 
educate  them.  "When  an  opposition  “ hedge  ” school  was  about  to  be  got  up — and  several  have  been  tried, 
and  failed— they  were  told  that  the  worst  hedge  school  that  ever  was  ia  Ireland  (an  expression  the  vigour 
of  which  no  one  who  has  not  seen  a few  can  aiipreckte),  “was  better  than  the  very  best  of  oui-  National 
schools.” 


396.  The  teacher  is  in  a position  to  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  throughout  the  eleven  years,  That  there  was 
there  never  was  any  coercion  direct  or  indkect  exercised  by  the  patron  or  managers.  The  children  from  the  °°  pressure  by 
neighbouring  estates,  whose  landlords  never  did  anything  towards  the  support  of  the  school,  attended  as  “snagets, 
regularly  as  the  rest  of  his  scliolai-s. 

397.  The  teacher  adds — 


“ It  is  only  God  who  knows  how  much  of  mortal  agony  .md  torture  I and  my  deceased  wife  suffered  here  • were  it  not 
for  the  cruel  and  unchristian  ti-eatment  we  received,  1 feel  almost  certain  my  wife  would  still  he  living.  She’  had  always 
the  best  of  health,  and  was  only  forty-nine  years  when  she  died ; and  I feel  quite  sure  that  my  time  of  service  under  the  Board 
will  shortly  be  at  an  end,  though  1 am  only  fifty-one  years  of  age.  I should  have  to  write  a large  volume  in  order  to  give 
a correct  idea  of  all  that  was  written,  said,  and  done  to  banish  mjself  and  family,  and  to  ‘ crush  down  for  ever’  these 
schools,  had  to  fly  from  one  liouse  of  worship  to  another,  and  for  months  at  a time  I could  not  think  of  "oing  to  anv 
If  I left  my  own  house,  I was  sure  to  be  assailed  with  the  question,  ‘ If  you  be  a Catholic,  and  I do  not  knowliow  you  ca'n 

call  yourself  one,  how  can  you  think  of  teaching  that  school  in  opposition  to  Father and  the  bishop  ’?  I was  often 

saluted  twenty  or  thirty  times  a day  in  this  manner  ; but,  thank  God,  few,  if  any,  now  annoy  me  about  the'schools  which 
are  attended  by  the  children  of  all  the  respectable  families  within  miles  of  us.”  ’ 


398.  The  master  of  GaiTacloon  is  the  only  firatclass  teacher  in  the  Ballina  inspectoral  district,  and  receives  a 
good  service  salaiy,  implying  at  least  seventeen  yeaa-s  good  service,  at  the  highest  rate  possible  for  his  classifi- 
cation. His  hair  is  nemdy  white,  and  he  attributes  this  at  his  age  (fifty-one)  to  what  he  has  undergone.  He 
is  now  apjilying  for  retking  gi'atuity,  with  the  assent  of  the  District  Inspector. 

399.  Ballycroy  is  an  extremely  wild  and  poor  part  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  shut  in  on  three  sides  by  moun- 
tains,  and  on  the  fourth  by  arms  of  the  sea.  Mr,  George  Clive  purchased  a large  tract  of  land  there  ki  1851 
More  recently  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Archer  Clive,  acquired  an  estate  adjoining  it,  and  they  are  now  the 
proprietors  of  all  but  the  whole  of  that  jiart  of  the  country.  They  have  the  local  reputation  of  being  very 
good  and  considerate  landlords.  Mr.  George  Clive,  in  a letter  to  the  Times,  written  in  January,  1867  says— 


3.  Ballycroy 
ease.  Cirenm. 
stances. 


“ I have  resided  on  the  estate  from  one  to  four  months  in  each  year,  with  the  exception  of  1862.  No  ejections  have 
taken  place,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  two  or  three  cases  of  obstinate  non-payment  of  rent.  Large  sums  of  money 
(exceeding  £1 5,000)  have  been  expended  in  labour  by  myself  and  by  an  English  gentleman  who  has  leased  a portion  of  the 
land  i and,  generally,  I have  exerted  myself  to  the  utmost  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  district.” 


400.  On  Mr.  Archer  Clive’s  property  there  used  to  be  a school,- a wretched  cabin,— at  Doona  Castle,  under 
the  management,  I believe,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  which  had  struggled  under  great  difficulties 
which,  had  latterly,  I am  told,  become  extremely  inefficient,  which  lost  salary,  because  it  could  not  keep  up  an 
attendance,  and  which  had  been  discontinued  for  some  yeai-s.  There  is  still  a school  at  Tallagh  (two  and  a-half 
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or  ttree  roiles  from  Dooua),  wliicli  I visited,  in  a miserable  cabin  -wbicb.  had  been  built,  apparently  -without  any 
lease,  by  a foimer  teacher,  who  rethed  on  gratuity.  Mr.  George  Clive  paid  for  the  house  and  is  now  the  proprietor 
and  patron  of  the  school,  -which  was  under  the  management  of  the  pai-isli  priest  and  is  connected  -with  the  National 
Board.  He  gives  a considerable  voluntary  contribution  and  three  or  four  acres  of  laud  free.  The  house  is  utterly 
unsuitable,  one  of  the  worst,  in  fact,  that  I have  seen  anj^vhere.  Messrs.  Clive  resolved  “to  ei-ect,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Board,  new  and  good  school-rooms  for  children  of  both  sexes,  and  to  provide  proper 'Catholic 
teachers  ” at  a place  between  Doona  and  Tallagh,  so  situated  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  populations  surrounding 
bo-th.  They  propose  to  contribute,  as  usual,  one-third  of  the  expense  of  building ; to  support  the  schools,  to 
superintend  them,  and  to  be  j>atrons.  On  discovering,  unexpectedly,  that  the  parish  priest  entertained  objections 
to  these  proposals,  Mr.  Geoi^e  Clive  -wi-ote  to  him  as  follows  : — 

Correspondence  “Perrlstone,  Ross,  Ilci-efordshirc,  December  2,  1866. 

sho-img  posi-  it  Sib,— On  reconsidering  your  lofctei-  on  the  subject  of  the  objections  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  school  which, 

tiowofkndlord  assistance  of  the  Commissioners,  mv  brother  and  I propose  to  ei-ect,  I am  not  sure  that  I clearly  understand  it, 

and  priest-  j pg  to  be  informed  -n-hat  yoi«  views  ai'c.  1 cannot  suppose  that  you  would  withhold  your  assent  to  a 

measure  calculated  to  inti'oduce  all  the  facilities  for  a good  oduc.ation  into  a district  so  much  in  want  of  them  ; but,  if  so, 
I should  wish  to  know,  before  any  further  steps,  what  courec  you  propose  to  adopt  in  the  event  of  our  proceeding  witli  the 
undertaking. 

“ I remain,  fnithiiiUy  youi-s, 

“Geouge  Clivx.” 

401.  Father  GUvarry’s  reply  was — 

“ Ballyoroy,  December  22, 1866. 

“ Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  instant,  I beg  to  say  that,  lest  my  objections  to  the  school-house  about 
to  be  erected  in  the  townland  of  Drumslade  be  looked  upon  as  c.aptious,  I waited  on  my  bishop  (the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Feeny, 
Boii-ian  Catholic  Bishop  of  Killala)  who  says,  I must  oppose  it  with  all  my  might. 

“ No  doubt,  such  schools  are  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  land,  but  1 am  sure  you  will  admit  that  clergymen  have 
other  laws,  viz.,  Church  laws  to  obey.  The  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  convened  at  Thurles  some  seventeen  years  ago,  condemned 
in  the  stronaest  terms  such  schools,  and  gave  strict  orders  to  all  their  clergy  to  oppose  them.  You  were  always  kind_  in 
encouragin^Ydiication,  for  which  I am  obliged,  and  for  which  i-eason  I took  the  liberty  of  -writing  to  Mrs.  Clive,  hopmg 
sbe  woidd  use  ber  kind  influence  in  stopping  a measm-o  which,  if  proceeded  with,  will  be  ealoulatod  to  create  disagreeable 
feelintrs.  You  ask  what  com-sc  I intend  adopting?  First,  to  endeavour  by  advice  to  dissuade  the  children  going,  and  if 
that  be  ineffectual,  then  to  intei-dict  both  chilib-en  and  parents— that  is,  to  withhold  sacraments— an  unpleasant  course. 
Your  anxiety  for  the  education  of  your  tenants’  eliildreni  admire,  but  yon  can’t  blame  me.  their  pastor,  to  see  that  the 
education  be  impaired  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  onr  Church.  Trusting  that  not  one  word  in  this  letter  will  give 
offence. 

“I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

“John  Gilvarrt,  p.p.,  Ballycroy. 

“ G.  Clive,  esq.,  m.p.” 


402.  To  this  Mr.  Clive  answered  : — 

“Peiristone,  Ross,  Herefordshire,  Jan.  5. 

“ De^b  Sib. I have  only  this  day  received  your  letter  dated  the  22nd  of  December.  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  the 

propriety  of  the  course  you  propose  to  adopt,  but  I must  express  a hope  that  its  extreme  severity  may  he  mitigated  hy 
Tour  desire  to  encourage  education  in  your  very  backward  district. 

“I  can  only  pledge  myself,  that  the  issue  between  the  laiv  of  the  land  and  the  law  of  the  Church— if  the  latter  bo  as 
you  describe  it—shall  be  faiiiy  tried ; and  that  my  brother  and  I will  persevere  in  giving  to  the  population  of  Ballycroy, 
the  offer  of  a good  education,  under  teachers  of  their  own  faith.  Should  they  reject  it,  which  I do  not  for  a moment 
believe  -will  be  the  case,  the  continuance  of  the  present  state  of  ignorance  must  rest  on  themselves  and  their  advisers. 

“ I shall  publish  this  correspondence,  taking  it  for  granted  you  can  have  no  objection  to  that  course. 

“ I remain,  faithfully  yours, 

“G-.  CiavB." 


Opposition  to 
building 


403.  Father  Gilvarry’s  last  letter  was  : — 


“Ballycroy,  Jan.  14. 


“ Dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  5th  ult.  is  just  come  to  hand,  in  reply  to  which  I beg  to  say  that,  I fear  you  misunder- 
stand ine,  if  you  insinuate  that  I wish  the  population  of  the  district  to  remain  in  ignorance.  _ 1 believe  you  will  admit  that 
no  one  should  feel  a deeper  anxiety  about  the  mental  cultivation  of  children  than  their  spiritual  guide,  who  must  on  the 
last  day  render  for  them  an  account.  To  prove  to  you  that  I am  for  education,  I shall  give  the  contemplated  school  my  full 
co-operation,  if  you  vest  it  in  myself  and  some  other  Catholic— a latitude  allowed  by  the  Commissioners  and  Church, 

“ By  vour  dom"  this  it  will  prevent  trouble,  and  perhaps,  disagreeable  measures. 

® “ Faithfully  yours, 

“John  Giltabrt. 


“ G.  Clive,  Esq.,  M.p.” 


404.  The  words  in  this  last  letter  which  I have  taken  the  hberty  to  italicise,  eai-ry  one  back  into  pei-plex^ 
speculations.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  teims  which  Father  Gilvariy  hail  intended  to  propose  to  Mr.  Clive, 
till  the  lantniage  of  his  second  letter  induced  him  to  make  an  offoi-t  to  prove  to  him  that  he  was  for  education  1 
The  offer  -i^ch  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  do  so  was  simply,  that  the  Messrs.  Clive  should  transfer  the  abso- 
lute property  of  the  school  which  they  meant  to  build  and  maintain,  to  the  parish  priest  and  some  other 
Catholic,  and  should  content  themselves  either  -with  an  authority  deputed  to  them  by  these  tinistees,  and  liable 
-to  be  revoked  at  their  pleasm-e,  or  with  none  at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  theii-  promises  and  intentions  could 
alike  be  judged  by  reference  to  theii-  actual  practice.  The  new  schools  were  to  be  under  Romiin  Catholic 
teachers.  Probably,  Father  GUvarry  would  have  been  the  manager,  with  complete  control  over  all  details  of 
administi-ation,  only  -without  the  power  of  appomtmg  the  master  or  dismissing  him.  At  tliat  very  moment 
he  was  manager  of  the  other  two  National  schools  in  his  pai-ish,  on  Mr.  George  Clive’s  property.  So  little  was 
Mr.  Clive  to  be  suspected  of  proselytizing,  that  he  had  previously  refused,  I was  told,  to  contribute  to-wards  the 
setting  up  or  maintenance  of  a Church  Education  Society’s  school,  apparently  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  so 

as  to  be  inefficient,  and  that  there  was  ample  protection  for  the  rights  of  conscience  under  the  National 
system,  and  in  the  National  schools. 

405.  So  the  matter  remained  till  the  spi-ing  of  1868.  On  the  26th  April,  a contractor— whose  statement  I shall 

give  in  big  o-wn  words- undertook  to  build  the  school,  and  began  work  on  Monday,  May  4th.  On  the  Wed- 

nesday or  Thursday  of  the  same  week,  he  was  at  Special  Sessions  at  Belmullet,  and  seven  of  liis  men  were  at 
work  clearing  the  foundation.  When  lie  came  back  they  told  him  that  Father  Gilvarry  went  past  them  about 
one  o’clock,  saying  nothing  to  them  then ; but  that  he  returned  about  half-past  two,  and  told  them  to  be  off  the 
ground,  every  one  of  them,  immediately,  and  never  to  work  there  again.  They  all  left  at  once.  When  the 
contractor  came  home,  he  -went  to  the  men,  and  induced  fivo  of  tlie  seven  to  return  to  work. 

406.  On  the  foUo-wing  Sunday,  Father  Gilvarry  spoke  from  tho  altar  about  the  school.  The  contractor,  who 
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was  a Rom^  Oatliolie,  as  all  Ids  men  were,  wa.s  present  and  lieai-d  him.  He  said  that  no  matter  who  the  con-  • • 

tractor  m%lit  be,,  he  would  not  allow  the  men  to  work,  and  would  deny  tlie  rites  of  the  Church  to  any  one  who. 
did  so.  ^ter  mass  the  contractor  went  to  the  priest,  and  said  that  had  he  known  that  there  would  be  such  op- 
position, he  might  not,  perhaps,  have  undertaken  the  building,  but  that  now  he  was  bound  to  cany  it  out,  and 
meant  to  do  so.  The  priest  said  he’d  wager  a pound  that  he  could  not  get  a man  by  to-morrow  night.  He  said 
that  he  should  see  about  that.  Next  morning  he  set  to  work  and  anew  secured  the  live  and  four  more  besides. 

About  a fortnight  later,  Father  Gilvairy  begged  him  to  delay  the  work  for  a week  till  he  could  return  from 
Ballina,  where  he  said  he  would  see  and  have  an  understanding  about  the  matter  with  the  bishops  and  clergy. 

The  contrail-  promised  to  delay  the  buDdiiig,  but  said  he  would  meanwhile  go  on  collecting  the  materiah 
Next  day  be  fomd  tliat  some  people  were  going  to  run  up  a lot  of  temporary  things,  pig  styes,  and  such  like, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  using  up  all  the  stones  on  the  spot,  which  would  have  compelled  him  to  go  four  or 
five  miles  away  for  stones,  and  would  have  put  liim  to  great  loss  and  inconvenience.  These  people  had  all  heard 
the  priest  speak  from  the  altar,  and  some  of  them  he  thought,  reasons  of  then-  own,  which  made  tl-jCTn 
hostile  to  the  new  school.  He  set  to  work  to  collect  all  the  stones  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  took  two  masons 
and  three  cai-ts  with  him  for  that  purpose,  on  the  9th  of  June.  WMle  he  was  gatliermg  them,  some  of  these 
people  attacked  him  vdth  stones,  and  turf  spades.  They  smashed  his  watch,  tore  his  clothes,  and  he  believes 
.but  fm  the  men  with  him,  they  would  have  killed  him,  as  they  said  in  their  presence  that  they  would  have 
his  life.  He  managed  to  get  away  from  tliem,  leaving  the  carts  and  the  stones  in  them  po^ession.  Next  day  of  a violent 
he  brought  a larger  force  of  men,  about  a dozen  in  all,  and  he  had  seven  or  eight  more  in  reserve.  Thei’e  character, 
was  a little  more  scuffling,  but  his  party  had  the  best  of  it.  After  the  stones  were  all  gathered,  there  was  no 
further  interference.  Within  a week  after  this  occun-ence,  Father  Gilvarryleft  the  parish.  The  school  is 
not  yet  completed,  and  a new  priest  has  succeeded,  whose  policy  with  regard  to  it  has  not  yet  been  declared  by 
any  public  act.  '' 

407.  The  Ballymonelly  case  occurred  in  the  neighbouiing  parish.  My  account  of  it  is  taken  from  what  I i.E^llTTncncUv 
was  told  by  the  patron  of  the  school,  the  teacher,  two  respectable  tenants  who  attended  on  the  day  of  my  visit  case. 

to  it,  and  the  Homan  Catholic  clergyman. 

408.  The  patron,  Mr.  Carter,  writes  to  me — " The  greater  part  of  Ballymonelly  being  my  property,  and  my  Landlord’s 
tenants  thei-e  haying  about  ten  years  ago  applied  to  me  to  build  them  a school,  I applied  to  the  National  Society  position 
for  a grant,  and  in  due  time  the  school  was  built ; but  shortly  after  it  was  commenced,  these  same  tenants  came 

and  told  me  that  unless  I gave  the  management  of  it  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  priest,  they  understood  he  would 
prevent  tliem  sending  their  children  to  it.  I told  them  that  however  much  I regretted  their  being  Homan 
Catholics,  it  was  not  my  intention  to  interfere  with  their  religion,  but  that  the  school  would  be  carried  on 
under  the  niles  of  the  National  Board,  I myself,  or  my  agent,  Mr.  Crampton,  acting  as  patron — and  that  I 
would  not,  as  far  as  I could  help  it,  permit  the  interference  of  any  clergyman  of  any  religious  denomination 
witJi  it.  ^ In  fact  I did  not  wish  there  to  be  any  religious  education  at  all  in  the  school,  but  the  males  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education,  providing  tliat  it  should  be  otherwise,  at  a certain  hour  of  the  day,  tlie  school- 
master who  is  a Homan  Catholic,  instructs  the  scholars  who  are  all  (except  occasionally  one  or  two  perhaps) 

Roman  Catholics,  in  the  tenets  of  their  religion.  I have  had  it  intimated  to  me  that  if  I would  allow  the 

priest  to  be  joined  with  me  as  a patron,  <ko.,  &c,,  the  school  would  be  full,  but  that  if  I do  not,  the  ban  of  the 

Church  will  be  extended  to  all  sending  tbeir  children  there,  consequently  not  more  than  half  a dozen  families 

or  thereabouto,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  pei-suasion,  who  have  more  independence  and  knowledge  than  the  rest, 

will  send  their  children  to  the  school.”  (I  was  particularly  struck  on  my  visit  with  the  resemblance  in  features, 

bearing  and  charactei’,  between  the  tenants  present,  and  the  best  type  of  the  Ayrshire  small  fanners  I used  to 

see  when  I inspected  schools  in  that  county),  “and  instead  of  SO  to  100  scholars,  we  get  but  15  to  20,  aDdsucpesi. 

or  thereabouts.  I do  not  believe  the  local  clerg}’-  have  any  objections  to  the  school,  nor  that  the  poor  people 

themselves  have  any,  but  that  tbe  priests  have  to  obey  the  hierarchy  and  their  bishops,  in  denouncing  those 

who  would  send  their  children  to  a school  not  under  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I have  determined  as  far 

as  possible,  to  keep  the  school  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pi’iests.  I can  refer  you  to  the  schoolmaster,  as  also  to  the 

tenants  for  corroboration  of  tbe  above.  There  is  no  cause  of  complaint,  no  attempt  at  proselytizing— the  Roman 

Catholic  religion  is  taught  at  certain  hours  in  the  school — there  are  generally  no  Protestant  scholai-s,  and  the 

only  question  is  whether  I am  to  be  patron,  barfng  built  and  suppoi-ted  it”  (Mr.  Carter  gives  ^620  a year  to 

tbe  teacher,  and  he  has  tliereby  been  able  to  obtain  one  of  the  most  respectable,  and  most  efficient  teachers  I met 

in  the  West),  “ with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  given  the  land,  or  whether  I am  to  «ive 

up  the  patronage  to  the  priest— whether  a landlord  may,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Government,  build  a school 

for  his  tenants  without  the  interference  of  Roman  Catholic  priests  or  not.  I object  to  being  interfered  with  by 

the  priests.  I do  not  know  of  any  Roman  Catholic  country  whei'e  they  are  allowed  to  interfere  in  that  way, 

unless  it  be  in  the  Peninsula — cei-tainly  not  in  Fi-ance  or  Italy,  aud,  if  not  in  France  or  in  Italy,  why  in  Ireland 

are  we  to  submit  to  it  ? I founded  tbe  school  myself.  I have  not  directly  or  indirectly”  (attempted)  “to 

induce  the  children  to  go  to  school  in  spite  of  the  opposition.  I have  left  the  school  as  much  as  possible  to 

make  its  way  on  its  own  merits,  and  by  non-inteiference  on  my  part,  hoping  that  after  a few  yeais  the  priests, 

seeing  that  the  school  was  not  established  with  a view  to  conversion  of  thefr  flocks,  would  cease  their  opposition ; 

but  they,  the  priests  are  under  ortlers,  as  also  the  bishops,  and  if  they  would  they  could  not  relax  the  rule  they 

have  to  work  uuder,  or  to  disobey  their  supeiiore,  I am  mj-self  a strong  Protestant  as  fai-  as  my  religious 

principles  go,  but  in  secular  matters  I -wish  to  make  no  distinction.  My  tenants  are  very  numerous,  and  for 

the  most  part  Roman  Catliolics,  and  I have  no  quarrels  with  them.” 

409.  The  school  is  vested  and  tbe  teacher  is  trained.  He  attends  his  chapel  regularly,  and  has  heai-d  his  school  Priest's  action, 
often  denounced ; aud  all  the  Sacraments  are  refused  to  those  who  disregai-d  these  denunciations.  There  has 

been  no  case  in  which  extreme  uuctiou  wa.s  finally  denied  to  any  one.  In  four  instances  it  was  only  given  after  the 
priest’s  conditions  had  been  accepted.  Wlieu  tbe  teacheris  otvn  wife  was  on  her  death-bed  he  had  to  promise  to 
give  up  teaching  the  school.  After  her  deatli,  however,  and  after  a short  vacation  which  followed,  findinrr  no 
other  means  of  livelihood,  he  i-etumed  to  it.  A tenant  who  was  present  told  me  that  when  his  wife  'was 
dying,  he  was  most  iinavilling  to  make  the  promise  requfred,  but  his  fatlier-in-law  made  it,  and  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  recal  it.  The  cliildreu  were  withdrawn  for  about  three  uaontlis.  There  were  two  other  eases  of  very 
much  the  same  character,  one  of  which  happened  two  years  ago,  the  chilch’en  still  remaining  away.  The 
strongest  pa-essuro  is  put  on  at  the  time  of  the  “ stations,  ” and  before  and  after  them  the  attendance  is  low. 

The  teacher  believes  that  the  priest  does  it  simply  in  obedience  to  his  ordera. 

410.  The  constable  in  charge  of  the  neighbouiing  police  station  at  Bangor,  who  has  known  hiro  for  five  years, 
tells  me  that  the  people  like  the  schoolmaster^  that  he  is  very  attentive,  and  that  a more  sober,  coirect  man  does 
not  live  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

411.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  stated  that  he  simply  did  what  it  was  his  duty  to  do,  and  -what  every  Priest’s  view 
priest  would  be  bound  to  do  in  shuilar  circumstances. 
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5.  A runaway 
teacher. 


G.  A school 
kept  closed, 
and  unable  to 
procure  a suit- 
able Boman 
Catholic 
teacher. 


Action  against 
the  school. 


Patron’s  view 
of  the  case. 


Difficulties  in 
remote  locali- 
ties, with 
salaries  given. 


412.  In  tlie  next  parish  an  amusing  incident  varied  the  monotony  of  these  proceedings.  A young  teacher  was 
offered  a situation  as  puial-teacher  in  the  district  model  school  in  Liraeiick  city.  This  offer  tempted  him  greatly, 
as  his  income  was  somewhere  altogether  about  i£18,  and  lie  resolved  to  accept  it,  against  the  wishes  of  the  priest, 
who  is  his  patron.  He  got  away  twenty-five  miles  or  so,  but  his  mother,  his  brother  and  a cousin  found  out 
where  he  was,  followed  the  runaway,  captured  him,  and  brought  him  home  in  triumph.  As  lie  told  his  story  be 
could  not  help  being  amused  witli  the  figure  he  made  in  it,  but  he  regarded  the  thing  as  a serious  loss  to  him,  and 
although  he  knew  perfectly  that  if  he  had  got  to  Limerick  city,  neither  liis  own  scliool,  nor  any  other  in  the  neigh- 
houi-hood  would  have  been  open  to  him  on  his  return,  he  says  he  thought  he  should  have  bettered  himself  both 
as  a teacher  and  in  life,  if  he  could  have  got  clear  away. 

413.  In  the  next  pai-ish  again — ^the  fourth  consecutive  parish  which  I have  described — there  is  a long  and 
miserable  stoiy  which  I shall  condense  as  much  as  possible.  Mr.  Savage  settled  there  about  ten  years  ago,  having 
obtained  a lease,  for  several  lives,  of  a lai'ge  tract  of  country  along  the  sea  shore.  He  taught  tlie  people  fishing, 
and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  civilize  them.  His  own  clergyman  (Established  Church)  applied  to  him  for  a 
site  for  a Pi-otestaut  scliool,  which  he  refused.  Two  priests  made  a similar  application,  -with  the  same  result.  He 
was  anxious  that  the  school  should  be  common  ground  for  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  Com- 
missioners, he  built  a vested  school,  some  years  ago,  fitting  up  a residence  for  the  Roman  Catholic  master  he  ap- 
pointed to  it,  and  giving  him  £14  a year  voluntary  contribution.  A week  after  the  teacher  came  (and  ho  had  liigh 
recommendations  from  the  Roman  Catholic  bisliop  in  Dublin,  and  several  Roman  Catholic  clergymen),  the  priest 
denounced  him  both  from  the  altai-  and  in  the  village,  denounced  the  parents  of  the  children  attending,  and 
threatened  to  refuse  them  tlie  rites  of  the  Church.  Many  parents  continued  to  send  their  children,  notwith- 
standing, and  the  teacher  remained  in  the  situation  for  six  weeks  under  tlie  most  violent  persecution,  when, 
thi'ough  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  Poor  Law  Inspector,  he  got  another  appointment.  During  the  whole  of 
that  time  he  could  not  get  anjrthing  to  buy  in  the  place,  and  the  patron  took  liiin  to  live  with  him  in  his 
own  house.  After-  he  left,  a probationer,  now  a classed  teacher,  came,  and  the  same  system  was  pursued. 
He  remained  two  years,  but  was  unable  to  pass  his  examination,  and  the  Board  cut  off  his  salary.  After 
that  the  school  was  closed  for  two  years.  The  patron  had  several  ajiplications  from  Protestant  teachers,  but 
declined  them,  as  the  chOdi-en  were  Roman.  CathoHc.  The  opposition  was  so  violent,  that  he  could  not  get  a 
decently  qualified  Roman  Catholic  teacher.  One  was  engaged,  but  just  before  he  was  to  have  arrived,  he 
received  a letter  from  him  of  which  the  following  is,  as  far  as  he  can  recall  it,  a copy.  He  published  it  in  the 
21ayo  Constitution  at  the  time : — 

“ National  School. 

“Dear  Sib, — I would  have  felt  happy  if  permitted  to  go  down  to and  take  charge  of  your  school,  but  the  priest 

met  me  yesterday,  and  said  he  would  interdict  and  anathematize  me  if  I would  attempt  to  go  down.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I deeply  regi-et,  but  I shall  never  teacli  here  any  more  under  him — I shall  go  to  America.” 

Shortly  after  this,  the  teacher  emigrated. 

414.  Dm-ing  this  interval  the  rector,  the  patron’s  clergyman,  set  up  a school  in  a sod  cabin,  where  the  man  who 
is  schoolmaster  had  settled  on  a waste  piece  of  ground.  Mr.  Savage  neither  removed  nor  encouraged  him,  but  he 
was  glad  to  see  education  of  any  kind  given  to  the  people.  At  the  end  of  the  two  yeai'S,  he  at  last  got  a master, 
who  had  been  a classed  National  teacher  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been  removed  in  consequence  of  the  In- 
spector’s unfavourable  opinion  of  him,  and  who  for  a couple  of  years  had  been  without  work  and  nearly  starving. 
After  such  an  interruption  of  service,  the  Commissionere  may  order  a man  to  begin  again  at  the  bottom  of  their 
ladder,  and  thisman(43yeavs  of  age),  who  was  a very  nei-vouspersou,and  had  never  probably  been  a “fine  scholar,” 
had  to  do  so.  He  was  popular  in  the  place,  appeared  to  be  doing  good  work,  and  was  as  serviceable  a master  as 
the  patron  could  procure  in  the  circumstances.  But  he  was  frightened  at  the  examination,  and  was  dismissed 
because  he  had  not  presented  himself  for  it,  shortly  before  I anived  in  the  district.  His  nervousness  was  naturally 
not  at  all  diminished  by  the  constant  denunciations  and  jjersecutions  he  had  to  undergo.  These  had  gone  on  in 
all  forms,  throughout  the  history  of  the  scliool.  “ One  day,  for  example,  an  hour  before  the  Inspector  came  to  visit 
it,  one  or  two  of  the  neiglibom-ing  priests  came  down,  and  walked  backward  and  forward  along  the  road. 
It  was  evident  and  well  known  that  this  was  to  prevent  or  frighten  the  children  frem  entering  the  school,  so 
that  on  the  Inspector’s  arrival  there  would  not  be  any  attendance.  They  remained  on  the  road  about  or  nearly 
an  hour,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Inspector.  On  my  hearing  of  tliis  outrageous  transaction,  I immediately  went 
up  to  the  scliool,  and  found  a good  number  of  the  poor  children  hiding  in  a cabin,  and  behind  the  ditches  in  the 
bog — went  to  them,  told  them  not  to  be  afraid,  brought  them  into  the  scliool,  and  rebuked  those  who  I consi- 
dered were  the  cause  of  keeping  them  out.  I assure  you  I felt  much  on  the  subject,  as  I never  used  any  pressure 
to  compel  the  people  to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  interfered  directly  or  indirectly  with  their  religions 
teaching,  except  that  my  wife  purchased  and  paid  for  Roman  Catholic  catechisms  for  the  cliildren,  and  I offered 
to  pay  for  all  they  would  want  if  they  wished.” 

415.  The  patron  adds,  that  the  statement  he  gave  me  (which  I have  farther  condensed),  is  only  a meagre  out- 
line of  the  facts,  and  gives  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  the  persecution.  He  thinks  further  tliat  it  is  absurd  to  insist 
on  a re-examination  of  a man  of  43  years  of  age  when  once  he  has  been  properly  classified,  after  a fair  examination 
by  the  Board’s  Inspectors,  and  that  considerable  allowance  ought  to  have  been  made  for  his  own  position  with  a 
school  which  has  suffered  so  much,  for  notliing  but  the  support  of  the  Government  system  in  its  integrity,  and  in 
a district  where  he  has  been  prevented,  through  no  fault  of  his,  from  getting  such  Roman  Catholic  teachers  as  he 
might  have  wished  to  procui-e,  and  where,  after  the  school  had  in  sjiite  of  all  his  efforts  been  closed  for  two  yearn, 
he  had  at  last  obtained  a perfectly  well  conducted,  creditable,  and  very  popular  teacher.  This  man  himself  tells 
me  that  he  has  heard  the  priest  say  in  the  village,  that  any  person  who  should  send  his  child  to  tlie  school  was 
crucifying  Christ, — and  the  communion  has  regularly  been  refused  to  such  pereons  all  tlie  time  he  has  been  there. 

41 6.  The  condition  of  the  schools  in  this  neighbourhood,  when  I visited  them,  will  illustrate  the  difficulties  of 
all  attempts  to  procure  and  maintain  fair  teaching  on  probationer  and  third  class  salaries — and  persons  who  possess 
higher  qualifications  are  scarcely  ever  induced  to  come  here.  A line  from  Belmullet,  north  to  En-is  Head,  another 
west  by  the  Ballycastle  road  to  Glenamoy  Bridge,  the  Glenamoy  itself  which  runs  into  the  sea  some  three  miles 
below,  and  the  coast  line,  shut  off  from  the  sea  some  seventy  square  miles  of  in-egular  country.  Leaving  Bel- 
mullet, its  capital,  out  of  account,  the  educational  wants  of  this  district  are  supplied  by  seven  schools — two  of  them 
in  connexion  with  the  Established  Church,  Avhich  are  very  poorly  attended,  and  of  whicli  I have  spoken  elsewhere. 
Of  the  five  National  schools  one  flourishes.  It  is  tliat  from  which  the  teacher  made  his  ill-starred  expedition 
towards  Limerick  city.  Another  is  the  school  of  which  I have  been  sketching  the  story.  A third  is  that  from 
which  the  late  teacher  of  the  second  was  dismissed  two  years  ago,  and  which  had  been  closed  for  about  three 
months  when  I was  there.  In  a fourth  the  teacher  had  been  dismissed  a few  days  before  my  visit,  for  falsification 
of  accounts.  In  the  fifth,  the  present  teacliev  took  charge  about  a year  since,  and  her  predecessor  had  been 
dismissed  on  the  same  accusation.  She  crossed  the  bay,  and  has  recently  opened  school  in  a cow-house,  which 
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was  given  lier  by  a tenant  whose  cow  has  gone  out  to  the  liill  side  for  the  summer  pastures,  and  which  %vill  be 
avaiiable  m a place  of  education  till  the  animal  returns.  That  is  the  only  provision  for  a village  with  some 
sixty  lamilies.  The  landlord  offered  to  build  a vested  school  some  six  yeai-s  ago,  on  the  same  terns  as  those 
on  which  Mr.  Caiter  holds  his  at  Ballymonelly — under  a Homan  Catholic  teacher  with  himself  as  patron.  The 
priest  and  his  neighbours’  experience  la-evented  him  from  going  farther,  and  he  refused,  I am  told,  to  give  a site 
to  the  priest  for  a school  whicli  the  latter  -wished  to  build  and  keep  under  his  own  management. 

417.  Occasionally  the  priest  only  exerciseshisinfluencein  this  way  so  as  to  prevent  education.  Parliamentary 
powers  ought,  I tlimk,  to  be  taken  to  compel  landlords  to  grant  sites  for  all  necessaiy  schools  of  the  type  of 
•vvJiicii  tlie  btate  approves,  whether  that  be  mixed  or  denominational ; and  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  favour 
ot  givmg  them  for  any  scliool  which  private  persons  are  ■willing  to  build,  where  it  can  be  .shown  that  there  is  a 
considerable  population  requiring  one,  and  not  already  provided.  It  is  not  often,  however,  as  far  as  I could 
judge,  that  the  difiicuity  might  not  be  got  over  at  present.  Almost  any  cabin  in  the  very  fai-  west,  may  be 
turned  for  a £o  note  mto  a National  school.  It  need  not  be  floored,  and  a single  window,  with  the  help  of  the 
door  on  dark  days,  will  be  accepted  as  giving  sulficient  light.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  little  iviU  do  in  the  way 
ot  deslcs,  and  everythmg  else  will  come  from  the  teacher  or  the  State.  This  is  the  genesis  of  the  simplest  foi-m  of 
•non-vested  National  schools.  A teacher  can  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  A lad  of  17,  or  a girl  of  16,  who  knows 
as  much  plain  work  as  a fairly  taught  child  of  11,  will  be  accepted  as  probationer,  -will  cost  the  manao-ers 
noting  at  all,  and  lasts  for  at  least  two  years.  These  ai-e  the  simple  conditions  under  which  the  Boai-d'^- 
tributes  its  support  of  National  Education,  and  the  patron  need  contribute  nothing  towards  -the  maintenance 
of  the  school  afier  its  first  start  in  life. 

T>  i’e3.!ly  pitiful,”  writes  a teacher,  who  is  recommending  “ comfortable  school-rooms,  got  up  by  the 

Board,  m a means  of  secui-ing  regular  attendance,  “to  see  poor  bare-footed  children,  often  running  perhaps  a mile 
or  t'wo  of  a cold  frosty  morning,  standing  tie  remainder  of  the  day  on  damp  floors”  (I  have  frequently  stood  on 
N ational  school^  floors  whicJi  were  alinost  as  damp  as  a bog  in  the  middle  of  this  di-y  summer),  “ sluveriug  with 
cold,  and  the  wind  and  i-aiii  blowing  in  tlirougli  door  and  broken  windows.  Such  children,  along  with  endan- 
gering their  health,  could  do  no  good  at  school  I have  often  sent  them  home  while  I was  teacher  of and 

schools,  two  of  the  above  class.  I have  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Pro-vidence  that  my  health  escaped  the 

danger  to  whicli  I was  for  a long  time  exposed  in  these  places,  and  that  I am  now  iu  charge  of  one  whose  very 
appearance  is  enough  to  cheer  and  to  invigorate  the  most  active  mind.” 

419.  Louisburgh  is  a smaH  town  near  the  sea  coast,  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  long  rectangle  whicli 
constitutes  Clew  Bay.  It  is  the  only  i)lace  of  any  imjiortance,  except  "Westpoit,  in  the  entire  bai-ony  of 
Murrisk.  In  this  -way  it  is  the  centre  of  a very  large  tract  of  mountain  country  as  well  as  of  the  populous  and 
fertile  districts  whicli  run  along  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Croagh  Patrick,  and  round  the  promontory  facin<' 
Clare  Island  to  the  mouth  of  the  Killai-y  harbour.  Some  time  ago  large  and  commodious  scbool-rooms  were 
erected  there  by  pubUc  subsci'iption,  with  the  help  of  the  Board.  They  ai-e  vested  in  the  Commissionei-s  which 
gives  the  State  the  privflege  of  keeping  tliem  in  repair.  The  Marquis  of  SHgo  is  patron,  and  contributes 
towards  the  income  of  the  teaclieis,  and  a local  gentleman  acts  as  manager  under  Mm.  The  same  arrangements 
are  adopted  in  half  a dozen  of  the  neighbouring  schools,  and  no  objection  appears  to  be  raised  by  the  Homan 
Catholic  clergy.  The  teachers  are  all  Homan  Catholics,  and  the  clergy  have  perfect  freedom  of  access  to  the 
scholars. 


Power  of 
either  priest  or 
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vent education, 
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420.  The  present  teachers  of  the  male  and  female  schools  in  Louisburgh,  were  appointed  in  1851  and  under 
them  the  schools  have  prospered  exceedingly.  The  female  scliooI  continues  to  flourish  as  much  as  ever.  Both 
teachers  were  trained,  I believe,  after  theii-  appointment  here,  but  before  there  was  auy  talk  of  an  express 
interdiction  of  the  training  college  by  the  Roman  Catholic  hierai-chv. 

421.  Iu  1862  the  Head  Inspector,  atone  of  his  visits,  infoi-med  the'  teacher  of  the  boys’  school  that  a navigation  Cause  of 
class  had  been  opened  in  the  ti-aining  college,  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  for  bis  own  good,  and  for  that  troubles, 
of  the  school,  and  the  town,  that  he  should  attend.  The  master  was  subsequently  summoned  for 

by  the  Boai-d,  and  went  up  in  May,  1862.  The  Arehbisliop  of  Tuam  had  himself  pi-oMbited  clergymen  in  Ms 
diocese  frem  sending  forwai-d  Homan  Catholic  teacheis  for  training  in  the  beginning  of  1861,  and  his  policy 
was  sanctioned  and  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Roman  CathoUe  Mei-archy  of  Ireland’  in  May,  1862 
the  same  mouth  in  which  the  master  left  for  Dublin.  He  went  there  with  the  approbation  of  his  manager’ 
and  -with  the  full  consent  of  his  parish  priest,  and  without  a word  of  objection  of  auy  kind  bein<r  hinted  to  him 
by  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  iu  the  place.  At  the  time  he  had  not  heard  tliat'thei'e  -was  any 
opposition  but  that  of  the  archbishop,  which  had  continued  for  a gi-eat  number  of  years.  He  retuined  in 
December,  1862,  and  evei-ything  went  on  smoothly  in  1863  and  1864 ; the  yearly  avei-ages  being  82-3  and  82-8 
respectively. 

422.  In  the  autumn  of  1865,  when  the  archbishop  came  to  Westport,  it  was  reported  to  Mm  that  in  spite  of  Begiuniugof 

the  prohibition,  a teacher,  Mr. (§  379),  had  gone  up  for  training.  He  is  believed  to  have  ordered  him  and  troubles. 

those  supporting  his  school  to  be  denounced  from  the  altar  j and  he  was  denounced.  Some  cleroynian  present 

is  reported  to  have  told  Dr.  MacHale  that  two  other  teachers  at  Louisburgh  and  at  Kelladoou  came  under  the 
same  heath  Dr.  MacHale  is  believed  to  have  oi-dered  them  to  be  denounced  also  j and  they  were  denounced  • 
the  first  on  September  3,  186.'i,  the  other  a week  later,  by  the  cui-ate  of  Louisburgh.  The  piu-ish  priest 
omitted  to  do  so,  and  lie  was  suspended  by  tlic  archbishop’s  authority  on  the  following  Sunday,  and  remained  Parish  prkst 
so  for  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  on  his  promise  of  obedience,  as  it  was  believed,  lie  was  restored  siispended. 

I understand  that  the  i)arisli  priest,  who  was  not  at  home  when  I waited  on  Mm  officially,  is  veiy  niu-’h 
J-espected  by  all  classes  iu  the  district,  and  that  the  people  bear  Ms  exertions,  during  the  time  of  the  <reat 
famine,  in  most  grateful  remembreuce.  After  his  restoration  lie  also  denounced  the  school.  This  was  in 
September,  1865.  The  average  attendance  for  August  was  77-8,  and  leaving  out  one  day,  which  was  before 
the  denunciation,  tlie  average  for  the  rest  of  next  month  was  12'3. 

423.  The  other  scliool  at  Kelladoon,  six  miles  ofl',  was  under  the  same  management,  and  also  very  successful,  s Conn 

The  teacher  w;is  a former  pupil  of  the  master  at  Louisburgh,  and  had  been  brought  up  under  his  eye'  ease  of  KdL- 

He  went  up  for  training  in  January,  1864.  At  the  time  he  went  he  was  not  aware  that  there  was  any 

but  the  ai’chbishop’s  continued  opposition  to  the  whole  system.  The  edict  had  ueyer  been  read  from  the 

altar  in  the  chapel  lie  attended,  lyhicli  was  a sub-chapel,  served  by  the  curate  from  Louisburgh.  When  he 

Was  on  his  way  to  the  training  school,  he  went  to  the  curate  for  a certificate.  That  gentleman  told  Mm  that 

tlie  archbishop  was  very  much  opposed  to  teachers  going  up  for  ti-aiuing ; tliat  the  proper  person  to  apply  to 

for  a certificate  was  the  parish  priest,  that  he  himself  had  notliing  to  say  to  it,  but  that  he  -n-ould  be  glad  to 

loam  what  the  priest  did.  When  he  came  back  with  the  certificate  they  had  a little  farther  friendly 

conversation ; the  curate  said,  “ God  bless  you,  James,”  at  parting,  and  the  teacher  went  up  to  the  ti-aiuiiig 

school.  After  ho  returned  in  June,  1864,  tlie  school  “ went  on  first  i-ate  ” till  Sejitember,  1865.  ^ 

The  average  attendances  were  : — June,  74 ; July,  06 ; August,  93. 

ir.  ' 3 p 
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424.  A tt'eek  after  the  denunciation  of  Louisbttrgh,  Kelladoon  was  also  denounced.  The  attendance  went 
down  to  22  for  the  three  last  weeks  of  September.  The  school  was  denounced  by  the  curate — the  teacher  being 
present.  He  said  that  the  children  attending,  and  tlieir  parents  also,  should  be  excommunicated  so  long  as 
the  master  continued  thei-e.  The  school  was  like  a poisoned  i)ool,  from  which  issued  streams  which  would 
poison  anyone  that  might  drink  of  them.  The  teacher  had  gone  up  for  training,  he  said,  perversely  and 
contumaciously,  and  had  he  taken  his  advice  he  would  not  have  been  in  his  present  predicament.  Before 
that  time  he  said  tliat  he  had  stood  high  in  his  estimation. 

425.  The  attendances  in  the  week  after’  were  15, 19,  20,  9,  6,  In  the  next  week,  25,  21,  26,  24.  The  attend- 
ance always  fell  off  when  the  om-ate  was  expected  out  about  the  village,  to  collect  his  dues.  It  was  influenced 
by  the  approach  of  the  stations — e.g.,  in  Januai-y  (Christmas),  and  April  (Easter).  The  monthly  aveKvges  were 
October,  1865,  22;  November,  38;  December,  40;  January,  19;  February,  29;  March,  18;  April,  11; 
May,13;  June,  14.  These  results  do  not  seem  to  have  been  satisfactory.  Repeated  censures  were  resorted  to 
every  Sunday,  and  the  priest  came  in,  four  or  live  times  and  turned  the  clrildren  out  of  school,  so  that  they 
wei'e  afraid  to  come  for  montlis.  In  July  the  average  was  lo;  in  August,  1'2;  hi  September,  1’7;  all  boys. 
In  October,  3 boys,  and  T of  a girl,  as  3 came  one  day.  In  November  it  rose  again  to  13'1,  and  went  on 
increasing.  The  people  began  to  say  they  were  dotennined  to  send  then’  children,  Some  have  said  so  openly, 
and  have  told  the  pi-iest  at  tire  stations  that  it  was  a gross  injustice. 

426.  The  monthly  avei-ages  for  the  year  previous  to  my  visit  were,  August,  51  ; September,  36 ; October, 
23 ; November,  27  ; December,  69  ; January,  96;  February,  97 ; Mai-ch,  75  ; April,  27 ; May,  18 ; June,  35  ; 
July,  43.  My  visit  happened  a week  after  the  ai-chbishop's  visit  to  Louisburgh,  and  the  number  present  Wiis 
19.  Many  people  had  hoped  that  some  I’elaxation  of  the  system  might  have  taken  place  on  that  occasion,  hut 
as  things  were  rather  worse  than  better,  tliey  were  now  sending  thorn  to  CaiTownislcey,  over  two  miles  away, 
which  is  crowded — and  to  Bunlaliinch  Irisli  Chaii’ch  Mission  school,  which  is  said  not  to  have  been  spoken 
against  from  the  altar  since  the  attack  on  this  school  began. 

427.  After  the  parish  priest  had  been  restored,  the  two  teacher’s — master  and  pupil — resolved  to  go  together  to 
the  archbishop  and  r-epresoiit  their  case.  Tire  Louisburgh  teacher  tells  me  that  lie  sliowed  liim  by  the  dates 
that  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  have  known  au}'thing  of  the  prohibition  before  going  uji,  except  through 
the  newspaper's — as  such  a thing  would  generally  he  officially  published  from  the  altars  at  the  Easter  following 
its  issue,  before  which  time  he  had  already  returned  to  his  school — and  he  declared  tliat,  as  a matter  of  fact,  lie 
had  not  known  of  it.  The  Kelladoon  teacher  said  it  had  not  been  read  in  his  chapel,  and  he  had  not  known  of 
it.  There  was  a good  deal  of  conversation,  in  the  com’se  of  which  the  archbishop  said  that,  so  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  had  puhlislied  tire  prohibition  properly;  that  he  was  sorry  for  the  younger  man,  hrrt  could  not 
help  him — and  that  as  for  the  elder,  in  consequence  of  all  the  scandal  already  caused  by  the  suspension  of  the 
parish  priest,  and  in  connexion  with  the  case,  he  would  never  sanction  his  continuance  under  the  National 
Board.  Since  that  the  Louisburgh  school  has  been  regularly  denounced  in  the  usual  way.  The  teacher  has 
heard  the  denunciations  ; they  are  to  the  effect  that  neither  the  parents  sending  them,  nor  the  children,  nor 
anyone  connected  wth  the  school,  u-ill  receive  the  sacraments,  or  attendance  of  any  kind  from  the  Catholic 
clergy  till  the  teacher  leaves. 

428.  At  fii-st  the  cleigj'  were  content,  at  the  stations  o£  confession,  to  exact  promises  from  parents  to  withdraw 
then’  children,  and  on  the  strength  of  these  promises  they  used  to  give  the  sacraments.  It  appeai-ed  that  many 
of  the  children  found  their  way  back,  and  tliey  had  to  do  all  their  work  over  again  at  the  next  station,  twice  a 
year’.  Seeing  po  end  to  this  annoyance  they  have  lattei'ly  refused  saci'aments  to  those  whose  children  have 
not  been  already  purified  by  some  months’  completed  absence  from  the  school.  The  Archbishop  was  at  Louis- 
burgh  about  a week  before  me;  and  the  teacher  was  told  by  his  daughter  and  otliers  who  were  present,  that  he 
himself  turned  out  his  daughter  from  among  those  presenting  themselves  for  confirmation,  and  refused  her 
that  sacrament.  He  heard  farther,  and  he  tells  me  it  is  imiveraally  believed  in  Louisburgh,  that  the  archbishop 
turned  out  of  the  ranks  of  those  for  confirmation  all  the  children  who  within  six  montlis  had  attended  the  school, 
and  all  the  grown  people  whose  children  had  done  so  within  the  same  time. 

429.  The  attendances  will  show  the  effect  of  this  course  of  action.  In  August,  1865,  the  average  was  77’8 ; 
in  September  (excepting  the  first  clay  of  the  month),  12’3;  in  October,  19’6;  November,  13'8;  December, 
16'6;  January,  13'2;  February,  8;  Mai-cli,  11;  April,  lO'S— (in  these  montlis,  which  would  naturally  have 
been  the  best  of  the  year,  the  Easter  station  of  confession  was  either  coming,  happening,  or  just  past).  In 
May,  13 '7 ; June,  21 -4 ; July,  16'8 ; August,  15;  September,  14 '9 ; October,  11'3 ; November,  19 ; December, 
17'8.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1867,  22;  in  the  second,  15’5;  in  the  tliircl,  37’1 ; in  the  fouiih,  41.  In  the 
first  quaiter  of  1868,  40;  in  the  second,  30.  On  the  day  of  my  idsit  (which  was  quite  unexpected),  aud 
which  was  in  the  week  after  the  archbishop’s,  there  were  11  present,  of  whom  6 belonged  to  the  Established 
Church,  3 were  the  teacher’s  own  cliildren,  and  2 others  were  Roman  Catholics. 

430.  The  teacher  at  Garracloon  infoi-med  me  that  ho  could  scai-cely  believe  his  eara  when  he  heard  liis 
o^vn  priest  say  that  the  worst  hedge  school  that  ever  was  in  Ireland,  was  better  than  one  of  those 
denounced  schools.  The  Roman  Catholic  Archbisho})  of  Tuam  appeara  to  be  of  a similar  opinion.  The 
Louisburgh  male  school  is  capable  of  accommodating  ninety-four  boys ; it  is  admirably  equipped,  well  venti- 
lated, as  far  as  one  could  judge  from  the  handful  present  excellently  taught,  and  attended  by  eleven  pupils. 
Upstairs  there  are  eighty  girls ; but  their  brothers  are  not  in  the  school-room  below.  In  the  immediate  vicinity, 
however,  there  is  a cabin  \vith  an  uneven  clay-floor,  with  scarce  any  light  in  it  except  by  the  door-way,  -witli  no 
ventilation ; about  sixteen  feet  square,  but  with  a corner,  eight  feet  square  or  so,  hoarded  olf — capable  of  accom- 
modating, at  the  same  rate  of  floor  space,  twenty-four  boys  sif  it  were  not  used,  as  it  is,  as  the  master’s  residence 
as  well  as  his  school-room),  and  packed  with  fifty-three.  The  teacher  was  a National  schoolmaster  in  two  places 
— one  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  one  some  distance  away,  in  the  Irish  Church  Mission  field,  There,  he  says,  that  the 
irritation  caused  by  some  private  matters  induced  him  to  join  the  Irish  Church  Mission  service,  for  which  he 
was  very  soiTy  aftei-wards.  He  taught  successively  in  three  of  their  schools ; then  his  health  declined,  and  his 
j’ehgious  convictions  changed  again,  so  that  he  returned  to  the  Catholic  faith,  coming  hack  finally  to  this,  which 
is  his  native  place,  twenty-one  months  ago.  I know  nothing  of  his  history  but  what  he  tells  me  himself.  No 
man,  whatever  his  ability  or  experience,  could  do  much  iu  svich  a hovel,  •with  nothmg  but  a few  old  forms  and 
a kitchen  table  for  school  funiiture. 

431.  As  it  is,  the  scholars  are  of  two  classes — those  who  have  probably  never  been  taright  elsewhere  and 
those  who  still  show  results  of  cai’cful  and  thorough  training,  and  who  show  as  plainly  that  they 
are  losing  them.  Nothing  could  be  more  striking  than  the  contrast  between  the  looks  of  many  of  tlie 
boys,  and  the  wretched  cabin  (the  master  pays  1&  a week  rent  for  it)  in  which  they  are  puvsumg  then’  studies 
under  the  sanction  of  their  archbishop.  The  teacher  tells  me  tliat  he  receives  no  aid  from  anyone  except 
His  Grace.  The  re.st  of  his  support  he  finds  in  school  fees.  In  the  one  of  the  two  rival  schools  I had 
30  passes  out  of  33  possible ; in  the  other,  62  out  of  135.  The  orthodox  seminary  has  one  advantage  over  its 
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rival.  Tlie  master  tells  me  that  he  finds  it  veiy  convenient,  as  it  is  so  compact,  that  the  cliildren  cannot  be 
playing  about  in  it. 

Three  or  four  of  the  children  from  Louisburgh  walk,  every  morning  and  evening,  to  Kelsallagh,  which  is  three 
miles  away,  and  where  they  find  an  undenounced  National  teacher. 

432.  Ihe  teachers  of  the  male  and  female  National  schools  at  Louisburgh,  were  considered  by  the  District  Charactar  of 
Inspector  among  the  best  in  his  district.  They  were,  no  doubt,  among  the  very  best  I saw  in  the  ‘hnounced 
course  of  my  tour  in  tire  west.  From  the  position  of  the  town  the  schools  had  something  of  the  cliaracter 
of  a district  academy.  After  his  return  from  the  navigation  class  of  the  training  college,  the  master  had  a class 
of  about  nine  in  algebra,  geometry,  tbc.,  which  was  veiy  successful.  I found  that  several  of  the  best  teachers 
(my  infoi-mant  enumerated  eight,  of  whom  I knew  four,  who  were  all  excellent)  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  been 
his  pupils,  and  acknowledged  their  obligations  to  him  very  wai-mly.  In  fact,  he  has,  no  doubt,  effectually  done 
the  work  of  a district  minor  model  school  for  that  part  of  the  country.  There  seems  as  little  suspicion  of  his 
being  unfaitliful  to  his  duties  as  a teacher  of  religion  to  the  fioman  Catholic  children,  as  there  is  of  his 
interffei'ing  in  any  way  whatever  with  the  convictions  of  his  Protestant  scholars. 

^ 433.  In  tliese  circumstances,  of  which  I do  not  doubt  it  was  fully  informed,  what  has  been  tire  action  of  the  Pecuniary  of- 
Ivational  Boardl  ihe  teacher’s  salary  was  £38,  as  he  was  in  the  third  division  of  the  first  class.  It  was  cut  feet  of  action, 
do^vn,  a year-  after  the  decrease,  to  £24,  which  con-esponds  to  the  first  division  of  the  third  class,  because  the 
average  had  been  dimiuisbed  by  the  consequences  of  an  act  for  which  the  Board  was  responsible.  The  master 
was  in  receipt  of  good  service  salary  of  about  £10  per  annum.  When  his  avei-age  fell  below  thii-ty-tive,  that 
disappeared  at  once.  The  Board  thus  curtailed  his  income  from  £48  to  £38,  and  for  part  of  the  time  to  £24, 
or  just  half  of  its  oi-iginal  amount.  It  sustained  him  appar-ently  for  about  six  months,  and  then  let  him  drop. 

If  the  action  at  the  confirmation  rails  should  have  the  effect  anticipated,  and  should  prevent  the  attendance 
from  rising  above  its  present  level,  it  will  withdraw  its  support  altogether. 

434.  The  rules  about  averages  are  the  most  effective  weapons  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  opposi-  ,t.veragc  rules 
tion ; and  although  it  would  be  of  course  impracticable  to  maintain  a school  and  a schoolmaster  foi-  long,  with  “s  a 

no  scholars  to  speak  of,  the  regulations  ought  surely  to  be  so  far  elastic  as  to  enable  the  Board  to  sustain  it 
long  enough  at  least  to  give  it  a chance  to  resist  successfully  such  a course  of  action  as  I have  described. 

I uuderstaud  from  their  proceedings  in  1859  (Vol.  II.  of  the  Commissioners’  published  reports,  p.  230,  partu- 
graph  1 9),  that  it  is  open  to  them  to  i-e-an-ange  fBe  rules  fixing  the  conditions  as  to  average  attendance,  on  which 
they  allocate  their  grants,  at  tlieir  own  discretion,  and  without  submitting  the  new  rules  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

435.  They  appear  to  have  also  sustained  the  Kelladoon  teacher  for  six  months ; and  that  seems  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  save  him,  as  his  average  rose  again  after  that  period. 

436.  The  opposition  of  the  clergy  to  tlie  training  schools  was  so  passionate,  that  I made  inquiries  as  to  the  way  Wliat  attention 

in  which  the  religious  interests  of  Roman  Catholic  teachers  are  cared  for  there,  of  every  teacher  who  was  is  really  given 
kno-wn  to  me,  as  having  attended  the  training  school  since  the  prohibition  by  the  hisrai-chy.  '■eligioiis 

437.  The  teacher  at  Louisburgh  tells  me  that  there  could  not  have  been  more  attention  paid  to  religious  duties  'tlie^traWn"'' 
than  while  he  was  there  for  the  second  time.  The  only  difference  between  the  arrangements  then  and  in  1852,  school. 

was  that  clergymen  did  not  then  attend  (because  they  would  not)  to  the  teachers  in  ti-aining.  He  believes 
that  everyone  wbo  was  there  would  agree  with  him. 

_ 438.  The  teacher  at  Kelladoon  “ never  saw  a more  regular  place  ” — thinks  as  much  religious  insti-uction  was  Statements  by 
given,  and  as  much  attention  paid  to  religious  duties  as  could  be,  and  never-  heai-d  a word  against  it  in  that  respect  teachers, 
from  any  per-son  attending  it. 

439.  The  teacher-  at  Gan-acloon  female  school  says  that  religious  duties  were  very  strictly  attended  to,  more  so 
than  she  ever-  saw  before  or  since.  There  was  not  the  slightest  interference  of  any  kind.  The  correctness  of  the 
teachers  in  tr-aming,  in  respect  to  their  religious  duties,  was  more  strictly  regar-ded  there  than  anything  else.  There 
were  about  for-ty  Catholic  mistresses  under  trainbig  at  the  same  time  with  herself,  and  she  believes  tliat  everyone 
of  them  would  agree  with  her  in  these  opinions.  She  knows  them  all  pretty  intimately  and  would  have  hear-d"  had 
there  been  the  slightest  feeling,  on  the  part  of  any  of  them,  that  their  religious  duties  were  in  the  least  neglected. 

The  teachers,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  mixed  with  perfect  fi-eedom  and  made  friends  with  each  other,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  religious  distinction.  Those  of  different  denominations  w-ere  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  about 
religion,  or  discussing  theii-  points  of  diffei-enee ; that  was  the  spiiit  of  the  place.  I need  not  multiply  instances, 
for  everyone  who  spoke  from  personal  kno-wiedge  of  the  training  school  within  the  last  few  years,  ex2)ressed 
wai-mly  and  cordially  the  same  opinions. 

440.  The  teacher-  at  Louisburgh  informs  me  that  the  religious  routine  was  as  follows  : — The  Roman  Catholic 
teachei-s  went  to  mass  on  Sunday  and  Tuesday  moi-nings,  aucl  on  Tuesdays  a man  was  stationed  at  the  gate  to 
see  that  they  did  go.  On  Sundays,  in  addition,  they  were  allowed  to  go  to  mass  as  many  other  times  as  they 
chose.  Every  week-day  morning  they  taught  catechism  for  half  an  horu-.  They  were  expected  to  go  to  confes- 
sion either  once  a month  or-  twice  during  the  cour-se,  and  wer-e  sent  in  twenties  or  so  every  Satiu-day  evening. 

Religious  books  wer-e,  in  addition,  provided  for  their-  pei-usah 

441.  The  statements  I have  given  are  re^iorted  on  the  authority  of  those  who  made  them,  brrt  I do  not  hesitate  to  Credibilitv  of 
say  that  I look  on  them  as  substantially  tme.  I have  given  them  in  considerable  detail,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  foregoing' 
inragined  that  I have  selected  cases  of  exceptional  violence,  or-  that  individual  priests  are  r-esponsible  for-  unusual  statements, 
excesses.  They  are  taken  impar-tially,  in  about  equal  number,  from  the  two  Romarr  Catholic  dioceses  wliich  I 

visited,  and  clergymen  whose  names  are  involved  iu  them  have  published  independent  statements,  which  I have 
quoted  above,  to  ^e  effect  that  they  have  been  actiirg  with  the  a^rproval  of  their-  bishop  and  archbishop.  I tliink 
they  go  far  to  prove — 

442.  1.  That  no  half  concessions  will  content  the  opponents  of  the  present  system.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  IsFEBExrt  :<! 

points  more  vital  to  it  than  the  two  which  are  mainly  in  disprrte.  The  State  seeks  no  coirtrol  at  present  over  tiifou. 

the  v«ted  schools,  but  in  r-ofusiug  to  relinquish  tire  buildings,  two-thirds  of  the  first  expense  of  which  it  has 

paid  and  whiclr  it  continues  to  keep  up,  it  reserves  to  itself  a liberty  of  futur-e  aotiorr.  The  clergy  may  fear-  the 
tendencies  of  modern  states,  brrt  that  their-  successors  fifty  year-s  hence  may  be  able  and  wiiliug  to  encroach 
on  the  rights  of  the  laity  of  that  period,  is  just  as  probable  as  tire  reverse  event.  When  they  exclaim 
vehemently  against  the  wi-ongs  of  the  futur-e,  in  the  jrossibility  of  which  nraiuly  the  vested  schools  difl'er  from 
the  non-vested,  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  they  are  -willing  to  listen  to  any  terms  to-tlay. 

443.  3.  That  if  the  mixed  system  is  to  be  maiutiiined,  it  must  be  by  tlrose  who  have  themselves  practically 
leanred  its  fimd.ameutal  principle — that  however-  they  may  differ-  in  r-eligion,  men  who  love  tire  same  country 
and  wor-sliip  the  same  God,  may  grow  up  and  continue  friends.  That  is  the  convictioir  which  seems  to  have 
been  left  by  the  training  school  and  it  is  that  corrviction  which  it  is  designed  to  irroduce.  Meir  need  be  no 
worse  members  of  their  own  comimmioir,  I suppose,  because  tlrey  have  lear-ned  by  living  contact  -with 
members  of  another,  that  they  have  many  feelings  in  common  witli  them.  The  mixed  training  school  is  a vital 
part  of  the  mixed  system  and  must  sbuid  or-  fall  with  it. 

444.  3.  That  the  sum  of  the  demand  for-  “ free  education”  is  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  shall  be  left  free 
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to  educate  tJieir  o^vn  people  as  they  choose,  that  no  person  but  themselves  or  their  agents  shall  have  access 
to  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  that  every  lay  element  or  idea  tliat  is  not  in  subordination  to  the  clergy, 
and  especially  the  landlords,  must  be  uucouclitionally  excluded  from  the  school.  Also,  that  tlie  State  shall 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  this  education. 

445.  4.  That  the  State  lias  done  the  clergy  no  wrong,  or  at  all  events,  is  doing  them  nojie  at  present,  unless  the 
attempt  to  teach  anjihing  without  intermmgling  it  with  religious  lessons,  be  an  act  of  hostility  iu  itself;  and 
that  the  ecclesiastical  action  which  has  been  directed  ag.ainst  tlie  mixed  system  has  been  so  ^'iolent  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  yield  to  it,  and  certain,  that  concessions  would  l>e  held  to  have  been  extorted  by  that  violence. 
They  would  be  taken  to  show  that  the  Govennnent  bad  made  an  insidious  attempt  to  destroy  tlie  Catholic 
religion  and  Irisli  sentiment — had  been  detected  in  it  and  foiled — and  had  witlidmwu  only  when  it  had 
been  sliowu  conclusively  that  all  their  strength  was  inadequate  to  the  task. 

446.  If  tlie  narratives  I have  given  truly  represent  the  state  of  feeling  and  the  chaiucter  of  action  with  lespectto 
the  various  offences  which  the  National  schools  may  commit  against  the  clergy,  it  will  natur.allybe  asked 
whether  there  is  likely  to  be  peace  in  Ireland,  if  the  demand  that  is  made  for  what  is  called  “ Freedom  of 
Denominational  Education”  be  not  conceded.  I have  seen  no  sign  that  the  op]>osition  of  the  clergy  is  likely 
to  slacken  so  long  as  there  is  a chance  that  it  may  ultimately  succeed.  None  of  the  vested  schools  I visited  have 
been  definitively  closed  by  it — but  tliere  are  some  which  maintain  a precaiious  existence  only  by  extreme  vigi- 
lance and  by  great  zeal.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  under  the  ban,  are  as  a class — ^jjerhaps  it  is  a consequence  of 
their  adversities — undoubtedly,  the  best  of  the  National  school  teachers,  In  Mayo  those  of  their  patrons  whom  T 
have  seen,  are,  as  it  happens,  men  interested  in  their  schools,  liberal  in  supposing  them,  and  not  believed  b^’  the 
people  to  have  the  slightest  desire  to  proselytize.  Three  of  the  persecuted  schools  which  I saw  have  survived  the 
period  oftheir  probation  and  are  fiourisliing — three  others  appear  to  pass  through  successive  phases  of  success 
and  failure — another  has  been  closed,  but  not  by  the  clergy — the  last  of  tho.se  I have  named  is  at  its  lowest  ebb. 
Is  it  possible  to  maintain  these  long  and  desperate  struggles  against  an  influence  so  preponderating  as  that  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  ? — and  if  it  be  possible,  is  it  worth  while  1 Might  it  not  be  better,  as  the  bulk  of  the  people 
at  least  show  no  inclination  to  oppose  the  action  of  tlieir  priests — to  thank  the  landlords  and  laymen  generally 
for  such  support  of  education  as  they  have  given  in  the  past,  and  to  hand  over  tlie  children  to  their  clergymen,  who 
are  not  likely  to  be  contented  on  otlier  terms  ? Tlie  opinions  of  the  teacliei's  tliemselves  on  tlie  matter  count,  at 
present,  for  little,  as  they  are  too  poor  and  too  utterly  dependent.  Would  it  be  possible,  with  the  steady  support 
of  a Government  abstaining  with  scrupulous  care  from  everything  which  could  give  a colour  of  proselytism — 
placing  the  rights  of  conscience  under  the  safeguiu-d  of  an  Act  of  the  Inqierial  Parliament — willi  tlie  teachers 
taken  from  a better  class  of  the  comnumity,  less  dependent,  more  respected,  more  influential— to  maintain  a 
system  continuing  the  present  restraints  on  the  majority  for  the  sake  of  a fitiction  of  the  minority  ? If  it  were 
possible,  is  it  necessary,  or  right '(  If  the  attempt  is  abandoned,  are  peace  and  mutual  good  will  likely  to  sjiring 
up  at  once,  spontaneously,  between  what  have  hitherto  been  hostile  denominations  1 

447.  In  the  course  of  the  arguments  which  I was  iu  the  habit  of  hearing  on  the  subject,  it  was  usually  urged 
that  a mixed  system  could  not  be  maintained  in  Ireland  along  with  a denominational  system  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Channel.  No  one,  it  is  said,  can  persuade  the  Irish  people  that  it  is  not  established  as  an  instiument 
against  the  Church  of  the  Irish  majority,  aud  for  tlie  purpose  of  weaning  her  people  from  her,  so  long,  at  lea.st, 
as  England  refuses  for  lierself  what  she  prescribes  to  her  sister.  Statesmen  cannot,  of  course,  ignore  the 
existing  situation  in  either  country,  or  attempt  to  legislate  as  if  everything  in  both  were  now  to  be  made 
anew.  But  there  is  little  doubt,  I think,  that  a difference  so  fundamental  as  that  between  mixed  and 
denominational  education  cannot  become  permanent,  except  by  the  consent  of  both.  If  Ireland  demands 
denominatioualism,  on  the  ground  that  she  is  determined  to  be  treated  as  an  integi-al  part  of  the  empii-e,  and 
refuses  to  have  a system  administered  to  her  for  her  cure,  which  England  and  Scotland  have  rejected  and 
continue  to  reject,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  her  demand  can  fail  to  be  conceded  in  time.  If  the  State  considers 
that  to  grant  it  would  tend  to  deepen  the  luies  between  rival  sects  in  a country  which  has  been  cursed  by 
sectarianism  for  centuries,  and  be  resolute,  so  far  as  her  action  can  influence  it,  to  prevent  such  a result,  she 
must  be  ready,  and  ready  soon,  to  give  up  the  denominational  system  in  the  sister  coimtry.  How  far  it  would 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  England  and  Scotland  to  allow  the  master,  for  whose  secular 
work  only  the  State  may  be  supposed  (§  319)  to  pay,  to  teach  religion  to  those  of  his  scholars  who  belong  to 
the  same  persuasion  as  himself,  it  is  for  others  to  judge.  I doubt  the  possibility  of  sustaining  a mixed  system  in 
the  west  of  Ireland  permanently,  or  long,  against  the  vehement  professional  opposition  it  encountera  there,  the 
apathy  of  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  precedent  of  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  any  one  of  tlie  three  systems, 
the  secular,  the  mixed  secular  and  separate  religious,  or  the  genuine  denominational  system — i.e.,  without  a 
consoienae  clause — might  be  established  for  all  the  three  countries,  by  an  organic  law,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
deliberate  will  of  the  Imperial  Parliament.  Systems  essentially  different  cannot,  I tliink,  be  maintained 
permanently  in  the  three  kingdoms,  except  on  the  understanding  that  each  country  shall  be  permitted  to  elect 
that  which  it  itself  prefers.  I liave  nothing  to  say  of  tlie  opinion  of  the  rest  of  Ireland.  But  there  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  West  Connaught  by  itself,  and  especially  the  persons  who  call  themselves  its  “natural 
leaders,”  and  whose  energy  and  vehement  resolution  mostly  carry  the  bulk  oi  the  people  with  them,  would 
vote  at  present  for  denominatioualism. 

448.  The  net  result  of  my  observations  may  be  stated  veiy  briefly.  In  West  Connaught,  as  elsewhere,  the 
teacher  is  the  principal  factor  in  tlie  education  question.  Good  schools,  producing  regular  attendance,  and  sup- 
ported by  a cordial  public  recognition  of  tlieir  value  to  the  community,  are  only  to  be  secured  by  giving  tlie 
teacher  reasonable  payment,  enough,  in  the  actual  state  of  wages  and  employment  iu  the  countiy,  to  make  his 
situation  an  object  of  desire;  by  placing  him  in  a position  fairly  independent  of  individual  caprice;  by  settling  him 
as  a permanent  and  important  element  of  the  society  where  he  does  his  work ; by  supei-vising  him  strictly,  but  not 
in  a spirit  of  suspicion  ; by  providing  a refuge  for  him  under  the  sti-ess  of  broken  health  or  the  mfimiities  of  age. 
With  such  attractions  to  induce  a young  man  to  enter  the  profession,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  punish  him 
perpetually  afterwards.  Settled  in  comfort,  wdth  hi.s  household  growing  round  him,  and  reasonably  secure  so 
long  as  he  did  his  work  properly,  he  would  look  upon  his  school  as  his  home,  and  would  not  be  tlie  discon- 
tented vagi-ant,  ready  to  shift  at  a day’s  notice,  or  to  pack  up  and  leave  the  countiy,  tliat  he  too  often  is.* 
Attachment  to  the  Government  under  which  this  tranquil  aud  useful  life  would  be  passed,  would  be  tlie 
proper  and  probable  consequence  of  such  arrangements. 

449.  With  regard  to  the  religious  question,  1 believe  that  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  the  separation  from 

infancy  of  the  ditferent  sections  of  the  people,  the  vesting  of  absolute  authority  ivith  respect  to  the  upbringing  of 
youth  in  the  ministers  of  religion,  the  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  all  connexion  with  it,  would  tend  to  fix  tho 
antlpatliles  which  exist  in  this  generation  in  the  minds  of  tlieir  successors,  or  to  aunihilate  them  by  the 
removal  or  absorption  of  the  dissident  minority.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  desii-ed,  in  AVest  Oonuauglit,  as 

• I find  that  twenty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  have  been  one  year  or  less  in  their  present  schools,  and  twenty-one 
per  cent,  more  have  been  there  between  one  and  two  years. 
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a means  to  an  end,  -mtb  a view  to  the  ultimate  realization  of  a separate  national  existence,  and  the  creation  of 
an  J-risJi  Koinan  LaWiohc  Government.  I see  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  clergymen  who  met  at  Castlebar, 
thorougldy  acquamted  as  tJiey  are  with  the  circumstances  of  tlie  countiy  and  tlie  feelings  of  the  people,  were 
mistaken  in  connecting  the  cause  of  freedom  of  denominational  education  in  that  part  of  the  countiy  with 
Repeal  ot  tbe  Union.  _ It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  the  question  whether  Connaught  might  be  better  governed 
than  she  now  is  by  aii  mdependent  Ii-ish  Executive,  or,  the  farther  question,  whether  such  a Government  would 
7^0  educational  policy  which  Connaught  woidd  probably  adopt  if  left  to  herself. 

u ^ , allowed  to  express  my  sense  of  the  courtesy  with  which  niy  inquiries  were  met,  and  of 

the  obligations  under  which  school  managers,  inspectors,  and  teachers,  have  alike  laid  me  by  their  readiness 
to  affoid  me  eveiy  information  in  their  power.  I venture  to  solicit  the  special  attention  of  the  Royal  Com- 
missionei-s  to  the  selections  from  the  answei-s  of  schoolmasters  which  I have  given  in  Appendix  B,  and  to  the 
papers  and  letters  (i^pendices  C and  D),  in  which  lay  and  clerical  patrons,  and  inspectors  of  schools,  have 
stated  their  views.  They  seem  to  me  to  give  eloquent  and  adequate  expression  to  almost  every  feelin«'  or 

ppimon  which  deserves  attention,  on  the  general  subjects  of  the  inquiry.  ' 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  your  very  obedient  servant, 

• WiLLiAii  Jack. 


Appendix  A. 

Lht  ot  Potishhikts  m the  D.stb.ot  ot  BAoiisi  {containing  on  „ average  90  National  Sohoole). 

tor  iwo  and  a half  years,  from  1st  January,  1866,  to  30th  June,  1868. 

Distkict  20.— Baltjna. 

List  of  Reprimands  and  Admonitions  from  1st  January,  1865,  to  30th  June,  1868. 

’ D.«, 

23.  On  breach  of  J3th  Practical  Rule 12  11  67 

24.  On  low  proficiency,  . , 26  " s 8' 

25.  On  accounts  and  breach  of  Rnles,  ic.,  &c-’  ! 2 ' 8 ' 

26.  On  low  proficiency,  ....  7*7*6' 

6.  On  neglect  of  suggestions,  want  of  books,  &c.  ! 1*  ! II  67 

27.  On  late  attendance  and  accounts,  ... 

28.  On  breach  of  7th  Practical  Rule, 


On  back\rard  state  of  school  and  neglect  of  Practical 

Rule  IV 20. 

On  accounts, 2 . 

).  (Assistant)  for  non-attendance  at  examination,  . 22  . 
. On  low  proficiency, _ 


VI,  and  VII.,  and  on 
rtioal  Rules  VI..  VII.,  ktll.,  and 


c.  On  neg 

disregard  of  sugg .,  ...  o„ 

d.  Ou  neglect  of  Practical  Rule  IV.  . . 27  ' 7 * OG 

e.  On  neglect  of  Practical  Rule  XIII,  . . . 8 ! 8 ! 68 

/.  On  neglect  of  free  stock, 29  . 10  67 

8.  On  low  proficiency  of  pupils, 2 6 65 

9 a.  On  loir  proficiency  of  pupils IS  . 5 . 65 

b.  On  accounts. 14  9 08 


Do. 


. 6 . 67 


On  low  proficiency,  . 


On  accounts,  discipline,  &c.,  Ac 28  . 2 

On  low  proficiency, 24!ll! 

On  accounts ’ 7 H . 

On  want  of  punctuality ! 13  ! 2 ! i 

On  low  proficiency, 27  . 7 7 


. 65 


c.  On  neglect  of  monitor,  . , ] ’ ’ 24  10  67 

9.  Ou  breach  of  7th  Practical  Rule,  . . .*  I2  6 *65 

6.  On  low  proficiency, 18  7 *66 

c.  On  irregular  closing  of  school, . . . 19  2 67 

d.  On  low  proficiency 18  4 67 

‘n  breach  of  13th  Practical  Rule.  . , ! 31 ! 8 ! 65 


5.  On  lo 


int  of  SB 
Do. 


. 11 . 67 


if  punctuality,  . . . . ’ .'  20 ' 6 

3.  On  low  proficiency,  . , . . ] ! 19  5 

b.  On  low  proficiency  and  accounts,  . . 19  11 

t.  On  breach  of  18th  Pi-acticsl  Rule.  . , [ . 9 i' 

'■  • . ' 9 2 

i.  On  low  proficiency, 18*  5* 

c.  On  neglect  of  suggestions ! 26  ! 2 


On  lo 


Do. 


Ou  n< 


Do. 


it  of  books, 
ractical  Rule,  . 


On  low  proficiency ] 10  ] 

On  frequent  absences  from  school,  . , , .6. 

On  loir  proficiency, 23  ! 

On  neglect  ofeuggestions ] 

On  low  proficiency,  .tc ’ 1 

On  low  proficiency  and  neglect  ofeuggestions,  . 27  . 
On  low  proficiency, ’ 


Do. 


21 . 


Onaegleot  of  Practical  Rule  Silt.  * * * ' 33'  8 *67 

r.  Do.  ....  31 ' 8 ’ 65 

6.  On  late  attendance, ' i 14  12  C6 

0.  On  low  proficiency,  neglect  of  13th  Practical  Rulei 

and  want  of  books 31 . $ . 65 

1.  On  neglect  of  4tli  Practical  Rule 26  . 10  . 66 

6.  On  low  proflciciioy, ' 14  4 6C 

e.  On  low  proficiency  and  want  of  discipline,  . . 20  ] G [ 67 

‘teniiouts.  - . . 10.  fiies 

It  of  books,  accounts,  neglect 


d.  (Assistant)  fe 
12.  OnlowproflcK 

ofioth  Prac 
6.  On  low  prolicit 

e.  Ou  low  proficiency,  accounts, 
d.  On  low  proficiency  and  negleoi 


jtical  Rule, 


Rule  XIII,  . . 22  .*11  *66 

acu  01  irracticai  Rule  IV.,  . . 19  2 67 

iunts,  and  breach  of  Practical  Rnle  VII..  ] 19  *11*66 

41.  On  low  proficiency 14  4 66 

42.  Oa  low  proficiency,  and  breach  of  Pract.  Rule  Xlli  !■>  ' u * e7 

43.  On  low  ptofloiency,  and  neglect  of  account,  . 18  5 es 

0.  Ou  low  proficiency,  and  want  of  books,  . , . IS  6 66 

44.  On  low  proficiency,  . . . . . , 12  4 68 


Do. 


!i.  On  at 


Do. 


16  . 11 . 65 
24  ] U ! 65 


In  irregular  closing  of  school,  . , ! 

6.  On  low  proficiency,  and  breach  of  Pract,  Rule  IV.,' 
c.  On  breach  of  Practical  Rules  IV,,  VI,,  VII.,  and 

accounts 

On  low  proficiency, ] 


Do. 


On  low  proficiency.  .... 

!i.  On  low  proficiency,  accounts,  &c.,  &e,, 

On  accounts,  and  breach  of  Pract.  Rules  VI.  a 
).  On  breach  of  Practical  Rule  IV.,  &c.,  , 

On  accounts  and  absence, 


..  11.  12  , 65 
6 . 12  . 66 
22  . 11  . 66 


List  of  Fixes  from  1st  Jamiaiy,  1865,  to  30th  June,  1868. 


fGl,  for  loss  of  roll-book  and  false  return  of 
10s.,  for  breach  of  13tii  Practical  Rule,  . 
i.  lOs.,  for  absence  from  duty, 
f.  10s.,  for  irregular  classification  of  pupils, 

t £1,  on  accounts 

!-  £1,  on  accounts  and  neglect  of  4tU  Practica 
6».,  for  low  proficiency  of  school, 


18  A.  5s..  for  low  proficiency  of  school 

19  c,  £1  lOs.,  for  over-cio-tiug  school,  . . . 

24  b.  £1,  for  low  state  ofschoolandneglect  of  suggestions', 
62,  £1,  for  falsificatiou  of  aecouuts,  . . . . ; 
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List  of  cases  of  “Depsessios,”  from  1st  January,  1805,  to  30th  June,  1868. 
9 e.  From  III’  to  Prob.  Inefllcienor,  iSSo..  18G5  (tcadior  rtstored  to  former  rank  iu  1807). 


List  of  oases  of  ‘Withdeaiv-UI.  of  Salaey,  from  1st  January,  1865,  to  30th  June,  1868. 


Of  84  school-houses  in  Balluia  District  (contaimug  88  Schools),  24  are  rented  by  the  Teachers,  and  7 are  the 
property  of  the  Teachei-s.  Total,  31. 


Appeudis  B. 


I issued  a circular  to  school-managers  and  school-masters,  of  ivhieh  the  following  is  a copy : 

OfBces  of  Royal  Commission  obi  Primary  Education,  46,  tjaekvillc-strcct.  Tipper, 
Dublin,  2otli  June,  1868. 

Sir, — The  subjects  to  which  I beg  to  call  your  attention  are  such  os  these ; — 


1.  The  means  of  education  in  yonr  neighbourhood.  Are  they  snfScient  for  the  poorer  classes? 

2.  Reluctance  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  means.  When  it  exists  is  it  due  to— the  distance  of  schools— tlie  umoimt 

of  school  fees— want  of  confidence  in  the  teacher’s  skill — religious  and  conscientious  objections — inability  to  forego  ohildreu’s  wages or  any 

other  cause  that  you  can  assign? 

3.  Industrial  occupations  that  prevail  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  their  effect  on  school  attendance. 

4.  Plans  for  securing  increased  or  more  regular  attendance. 

o.  Local  aid  that  may  be  expected  in  providing  proper  and  efficient  schools. 

6.  Govemineut  aid.  Is  it  ever  abused  or  misapplied. 

7.  Comparison  of  schools  aided  by  the  State  or  unaided,  in  reference  to  efficiency. 

8.  JTixed  education — i.e.,  education  of  children  of  different  religious  denominations.  Is  it  beneficial  or  otherwise? 

9.  Gratuitous  education.- 

10.  Sciiools  for  boys  and  girls.  Is  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  head  teacher  being  a master  or  a mistress? 

11.  Evening  schools. 

12.  Ragged  schools. 

13.  Infant  schools. 

14.  Inspection.  Advantages  pr  disadvantages  of  the  present  system. 

15.  Dismissal  or  removal  of  teachem  within  the  last  three  years. 


On  any  one 
full  expressior 
I shall  treat 


of  the  questions  sdggMted,  or  on  any  subject  connected  with  tlio  question  of  Primary  Education,  I shaU  feel  obliged  bv  the 
1 of  your  views.  ' ' 

; auy  part  of  any  communication  with  which  you  may  favour  mo  as  private,  if  von  prefer  it ; hut  evidence  accompanied  by 
or  particulars,  will  be  of  special  value  for  the  piu'poses  of  the  Royal  Commission. ' 

I have  the  iionour  to  bo,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

IViLLiAit  Jack,  Assistant  Commissioner. 


The  school-masters  in  most  eases  answered  the  questions  in  order,  and  I have  selected  the  following  from  an 
immense  mass  of  replies  which  I have  received,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  show  what  are  the  views  of  tlie 
National  teachers  of  the  west  on  tlie  subjects  discussed.  I have  attempted  to  give  a true  picture,  and  nothing 
more,  and  I need  not  say  that  in  extracting  passages  from  the  communications  -with  which  I have  been  favoured 
I indicate  no  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  views  expressed  in  them. 

No  attempt  was  made  in  many  cases  to  answer  the  eighth  question,  with  respect  to  mixed  education,  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  a teacher  of  a scliool,  which  has  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of’ the 
clergy,  should  express  himself  with  reserve.  “ In  a temporal  point  of  rtew,  I am  of  opinion  that  niLxed  educa- 
tion is  the  more  beneficial.  In  a spiritual  point  of  -view  I -will  not  interfere,”  said  one  of  the  persecuted  teachem 
whose  story  I told  iu  the  text.  Many  more  had  no  objection  to  state  their  opinions  oriJly,  but  prefen'ed  not 
to  commit  themselves  to  a public  expression  of  them. 


Irish  Church  Missions. 


Gloonhiane — Mr.  W.  Murray. 


cientions  objections  to  .send  their  children  to  tliis  school ; the  only  reason  wliy  parents  do 
tages  offered  them,  is  the  terror  produced  in  their  mine!.?  l>v  the  threats  of  the  parisii  priests. 
Among  the  many  means  employed  by  those  to  force  parents  to  ivithdraw  their  chiidren,  the  followlug  may  be  adduced 

1.  Altar  denunciations. 

2.  When  parents  of  pupils  are  tradesmen,  by  cursing  anyone  who  gives  them  employment, 

8.  By  waylaying  the  pupils  on  their  way  to  school  and  beating  tiiem. 

4.  When  parents  are  dying,  by  refusing  to  anoint  them  unless  they  withdraw  their  children. 

6.  By  refusing  to  hear  the  confessions  of  parents  until  they  have  taken  an  oath  that  they  will  n 


•vail  themselves 


it  again  send  their  children  to  this 


6 When  any  epidemic  visits  the  district,  and  that  any  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils  dies,  the  priests  toll  tlie  people  that  it  is  bv  the 
power  given  them  by  God,  they  have  caused  the  death  of  such  an  one,  in  order  to  make  an  example. 


Cashel,  AchiH — Mr.  Jnslay. 

The  trustees  of  the  Achill  Mission  Estate  have  provided  ample  means  for  instructing  the  youth  in  this  locality,  by  giving  gratuitous 
education— school  requisites  one  penny  per  week  to  each  child— and  a suit  of  clothes  yearly  to  each  child  who  attends  for  nine  months  of 
the  year.  The  reluctance  of  the  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  these  means  is  due  wholly  to  priestly  influence.  The  priest  is  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  education  in  this  island.  It  is  a known  fact  that  there  arc  upwards  of  ninety  ciiildren,  who  could  attend  soliool  in  this  villsgc, 
sixty  of  whom  are  receiving  no  instruction,  and  were  it  not  for  dread  of  being  publicly  denounced  by  the  priests,  would  gladly  send  them 
to  my  school.  ° / 

The  plan  therefore  to  secure  increa.sed  attendance  at  the  schools  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  nnorease  the  power  of  popery  in  the  British  Isles. 

In  conclusion  I beg  to  suggest  that  no  rebel  is  qualified  to  teach  a loyal  British  subject  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  king. 


Moyard. 


8.  Mini  Kdvealion — I believe  that  ultimately  there  musr  be  aseparate  grant  given  to  c.ich  religious  denomination  j while  there  are 
Proleilnnls  in  Ireland  religious  instruction  will  bo  taught  in  their  schools.  The  groat  point  to  my  mind  is  this,  whctlier  popery  which 
Protestants  believe  to  be  $oul  detlToying,  should  be  allowed  to  be  taught  in  scliools  receiving  Government  aid. 
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Emslamion. 

to  tiiB  supplied  -with  schools,  and  tlie  means  are  sufficient  for  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  owing 

to  the  blessed  effect  of  Irish  Church  Jlission.  because  when  the  latter  society  establishes  a school  the  priest  sets  up  in  opposition  as  in  Deralea 
the^nf  * ' P®0P^®  remain  in  ignorance  the  priests  know  that  they  will  not  leave 

„nd!;.  “”'1  on®®  ra  Scripture.  -When  I taught  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board  I was 

"1°  that  thesecular  instruction 

given  IS  as  good  as  that  given  m connexion  with  the  Board.  The  school  hours  a • •'  ' “ ' 

many  school  hours  aswheu  I taught  the  National  school. 


Tvlly — Mr.  Ca/rleton. 

rsf 'thS  ”*■  S»™  fcw  ~*y  1.T,  ,.IIgi„,  otj.alo«..  Bull  .pe.k  from  .ip.rlunc. 

I . ay  that  eiglity  per  cent,  have  no  religious  objections,  and  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  tiio  benelit  of  our  schools,  but  ate 


uenounced  from  the  altar  it  they  would  d 
4.  To  impart  a good  eclucntion  is 
8.  I believe  a mixed  education  tc 
hostilities  some  future  day. 


irlng  a good  attendance.  At  least  this  is  the  plan  I adopt. 
ity;  otherwise  it  would  be  as  it  were  training  up  two  parties  tc 


Levalley — Mr.  A . Fadden. 


8-  I consider  mixed  education  m whicii  religious  teaching  based  upon  the  truths  of  Holy  Scripture  is  given  to  all  the  pupils  to  be  most 
beneficial,  and  calculated  to  promote  good-will  among  them  in  afterlife.  While  mixed  education,  based  upon  a delibeiaie  exclusion  or 
perversion  of  the  teachmg  of  Holy  Scripture  has  a tendency  in  my  opinion  either  to  beget  indifference  to  all  religions,  or  to  create  a biiroted 
intolerance  of  the  convictions  of  others.  6'—'^ 

National  Schools. 

FewtovirirWhite  National — Mr.  Brimstone. 

i.  Let  the  teacher  be  able  to  live  independently  of  the  people  in  tlie  neighbourhood— let  the  character  of  the  instruction  be  good-  let 
the  labourers’  children  be  taught  free,  and  let  the  wealthy  farmers  and  other  artisans  be  compelled  to  pay  school-fees,  or  school-tax  • and  1 
have  no  doubt  in  saying  that  this  will  secure  an  increased  and  more  regular  attendance.  ’ 

8.  Mixed  education  is  higiily  bcuclicial  to  the  present  condition  of  Ireland.  Jly  own  school  is  a good  example  of  this.  Of  the  Ninetv- 
two  pu[)ils  now  on  the  rolls  forty.six  are  Protestants  and  forty-six  Roman  Catholics.  The  greatest  harmony  prevails  Not  a simile 
dispute  of  any  kind  between  any  two  children  of  a different  religious  persuasion,  has  come  before  my  notice  since  I took  charge  of  Sie 
scliool,  which  was  in  August,  1863.  Aud  although  the  parish  priest  has  often  denounced  mv  school  from  the  altar  and  even  refused  to 
raise  his  hand  upon  any  of  his  hearers  who  had  (at  that  time)  their  children  at  my  school,  still  I find  the  people  wilting  and  anxious  to 
send  tlieir  chiidren  to  the  school.  1 am  now  sixteen  years  teaching  under  the  National  Board,  and  I have  known  very  many  teachers  of 
different  denominations  in  the  counties  Donegal,  Fermanagh,  Tyrone,  and  Mavo,  and  I never  knew  two  teachers  to  differ  on  account  of 
religion.  These  facts  tell  their  own  story  and  need  no  comment  from  me.  Bat  if  the  denominational  system  be  established  it  mil  tend 
to  create  and  foment  those  religious  animosities  w-hieli  have  proved  so  baneful  to  Ireland.  Under  the  denominational  system  every  sect 
will  have  different  class  books,  and  the  present  books  now  in  use  will  be  thrown  aside  as  useless,  and  the  two  children  or' two  teachers  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  will  scarcely  walk  to  the  next  market  town  together  without  looking  upon  each  other  with  hatred  and  disdain 

9.  By  all  means  let  the  poor  labourers’  children  be  taught  free.  I know  from  experience  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  pay  anythin" 

At  least  one-third,  if  not  one-half  of  my  pupils  would  be  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  school  if  fees  were  exacted.  But  let  the  w-ealthy 
farmers,  merchants,  artisans,  &c.,  be  compelled  to  pay  something  in  aid  of  the  State  grant.  ^ 


Leenane — Mr.  Brennan. 

To  secure  a more  regular  attendance  a registering  fee  of  one  shilling  or  so  paid  by  each  child  when  registered  would  be  beneficial  • and 
secondly  the  money  so  collected  to  he  added  to  what  I would  also  suggest— a premium  fund  to  reward  the  most  deserving.  In  my  opinion 
rewanling  meritorious  pupils  with  suitable  presents  would  have  a good  effect  on  the  children  of  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Moniturships 
in  schools  have  a good  effect.  But  monitors  appointed  through  the  infiuence  of  the  managers,  which  too  often  takes  place  are  many  of 
them  an  injury.  The  appointment  should  rest  as  a rule  with  the  Inspector  and  teacher.  ^ 

Separate  education  is  preferable,  and  would  be  more  successful  than  mixed.  I believe  no  system  of  education  will  be  successful  in  this 
country  without  the  full  sanction  o£  the  clergy.  Some  of  them  favour  the  present  system,  some  are  indifferent,  but  most  of  them  are  against 
it.  With  the  latter  the  teachers  are  very  unpopular,  and  are  treated  with  less  respect  than  the  meanest  in  the  parish. 

Tlie  collection  of  local  aid  towards  his  payment  by  the  teachers  is  highlv  objectionable.  It  leads  to  disputes  between  parents  and  teachers 
lessens  the  teachers  popularity,  and  tends  to  withdraw  the  childrens’  affection  and  respect  from  him.  Owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  poorer 
classes  the  demand  for  ^hool-fccs  tends  to  decrease  the  attendance.  To  the  grown-up  youth  whose  education  has  been  neglected  and  even 
to  those  who  have  a fair  share,  evening  schools  would,  I am  sure,  bo  very  beneficial.  From  my  experience  in  Galway  and  Mavo  I know 
that  night  schools  would  be  much  appreciated.  For  a time  at  least  they  are  required,  and  if  encouraged  would  be  successful  in  operation 
iluring  six  months  of  the  year.  The  appointment,  removal,  and  dismissal  should  not  be  within  the  power  of  any  one  party.  Managers  do 
not  often  dismiss  and  remove  teachers;  teachers  leave  of  their  own  accord  when  they  get  cause  to  distrust  the  manager’s  dispwition 
Managers  make  the  teachers  feel  tiieir  poaver,  and  this  pressure  forces  teachers  to  submit  to  tyranny  till  they  manage  to  get  another 
school,  in  which  probably  the  treatment  is  worse.  ' ' ® 

There  should  be  no  probationers.  Three  grades  and  no  divisions  are  sufficient  for  classification  of  teachers. 


Carrowmore  Palmer — Mr.  M‘Gun'in. 

2.  The  reluctance  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  means  of  educating  their  children,  arises  from  an  aversion  to  pay  the 
teacher  the  much  reasonable  sum  as  school-fees.  It  is  true  tliat  many  of  the  parents  of  the  school-going  children  can  plead  poverty  as  an 
excuse  for  non-payment  of  feas ; but  even  those  whose  means  enable  them  to  pay,  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  do  so,  from  a notion  that 
all  National  schools  should  bo  free  from  charge. 

15.  Now  the  position  of  a teacher  between  his  Inspector  and  manager  is  quite  unenviable.  Should  a difference  arise  between  them  the 
teacher  is  awkwardly  situated.  The  manager  naturally  counts  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  teacher,  which,  if  the  latter  retusA'  results  in 
hi-s  removal,  while  the  Inspector  on  the  other  hand  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  him  feel  the  weight  of  his  authority.  The  official  authority 
of  the  one,  and  the  absolute  power  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  other,  are  two  evils  that  constantly  menace  the  poor  teacher.  To  incur  the 
displvo.siire  of  the  manager  makes  him  liable  to  instant  removal,  wliile  to  displease  the  Inspector  is  a sure  means  of  keeping  him  without 
promotion,  premiuiu,  or  a good  report  during  the  official’s  stay  in  the  district.  Of  the  two  grievances  which  is  the  least?  I wouldanswer, 
the  official  power  of  the  Inspector,  for  should  he  rejiort  a teacher  wrongfully,  it  is  probable  the  Commissioners  would  give  the  matter  a 
hearing,  ami  thus  give  the  teacher  the  opportunity  of  righting  himself ; but  should  the  manager  take  a notion  to  have  the  teacher  removed 
ho  has  no  tribunal  to  nppe.al  to.  I would  also  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  the  fewness  of  the  number  of  teachers  wlio  have  been  removed 
by  the  caprice  of  tlieir  mnnagcr.s  arises  not  from  the  forbearance  of  the  managers,  but  from  the  necessary  slavish  obedience  wliich  the 
teacliors  must  at  all  times  render  to  their  slightASt  wish  or  command.  It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  some  noble  exceptions  to  the  class  of 
managers  above  designated  ; but  it  is  equally  certain  that  with  the  kindest  of  them  if  a te.icher  shows  a reasonable  share  of  independence 
he  would  he  sure  to  suffer,  if  not  removed,  at  least  the  pain  of  an  unsparing  reprimand.  ’ 

Louishurgh  School — Mr.  Sweeny. 

8.  In  a temporal  point  of  view,  I am  of  opinion  that  mixed  education  is  the  more  beneficial,  as  love  created  among  children  at  school  is 
generally  cherished  thr.mgh  life,  and  the  most  inexperienced  must  know  that  children  of  different  schools  never  agree  so  well  as  those 
educated  at  the  same  school.  In  a spiritual  point  of  view  1 will  not  interfere. 

10.  The  popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  head  teacher  being  a master.  A mixed  school  (buys  and  girls)  conducted  by  a female  head 
teacher,  is  in  my  opinion  only  better  than  no  school  at  all ; it  has  rather  a tendency  to  bring  other  efficient  schools  into  disrepute. 

15.  A[ipointment,  dismissal,  and  removal  of  teachers  at  present,  seem  to  me  the  gre.atest  obstacles  to  the  working  of  education.  I say 
so  with  respect,  and  not  by  way  of  dictating  to  my  superiors.  A teacher,  at  present,  except  he  lias  a little  spirit,  must  act  as  an  engine, 

I mean  just  as  all  parties  wish  to  act  on  him,  lie  must  act ; it  not,  lie  is  sure  of  dismissal,  removal,  fine,  depression,  or  ecclesiastical  ceiuure! 
Mmi  igers  can  appoint  and  remove  teachers  of  their  own  authority.  Under  such  circumstances  some  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
have  no  taste  for  tcacliiiig,  aud  who  to  avoid  dismissal  keep  away  from  examinations  till  they  have  got  a few  salaries  to  take  them  to 
America  or  elsewhere,  niul  as  soon  as  they  leave,  a similar  man  takes  charge  of  the  school,  on  similar  principles,  and  so  it  goes  on  for  vears. 
Consequently  no  teacher  should  get  charge  of  a school  except  he  be  previously  pronounced  competent.  Competent,  aud  once  appointed,  no 
iadioidual  ought  to  have  power  to  remove  him.  If  he  grow  negligent,  or  misbehave  in  any  manner,  let  him  be  reported,  let  his  case  be 
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folly  and  impartially  investigated  by  at  least  three,  and  then  let  him  hear  the  consequence.  No  one  ivill  then  dare  to  attack  him  because 
he  strictly  complies  u itli  the  rules  of  the  Board,  and  fearlessly  carries  out  its  principles,  for  I positively  assert  that  I knoir  a teacher  who 
because  he  did  so,  fell  under  ecclesiastical  censure  and  suffered.  Whan  the  teacher  I allude  to  was  asked  by  a clergyman  to  admit  books, 
during  secular  instruction,  which  were  objectionable  to  some  pupils,  the  teacher  replied  that  such  a course  was  “ against  tlie  rules,”  and  that 
he  could  not  allow  it;  the  oleigyinau  replied,  “And  you  will  comply  with  rules  condemned  hy  the  Church.”  I ask,  if  that  clergyman  was 
the  manager  should  he  comply?  Yes,  the  teacher  should  comply  or  travel. 

Therefore  a teacher  should  have  protection,  and  not  be,  as  lie  is  at  present,  tlio  most  passive  ofiicial  in  tlie  British  empire.  Teaclicrs 
should  be  reasonably  remunerated  for  their  services ; for  although  the  office  proclaims  the  man,  without  means  to  mainlnin  position,  tiio 
man  is  thought  hut  very  little  of,  and  a teacher  thought  little  of,  his  scliool  is  tlioiight  little  of ; for  as  tlie  schoolmaster,  so  will  be  tho 
scliool. 


Letterfrack — Mr.  Gawky. 

Government  aid  is  misapplied  in  the  building  of  new  schools,  too  convenient  to  other  scliools,  or  in  more  populous  localities,  it  is  also 
grossly  misapplied  in  the  building  and  maintaining  of  district  and  minor  model  schools.  These  schools  are  useless  as  models  for  country 
teachers,  for  the  great  bulk  of  us  seldom  or  never  iiave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  liow  they  are  conducted.  Every  teacher  before  taking 
charge  of  a school  should  have  received  a regular  course  of  training  in  one ' of  tlio  central  model  schools,  and  all  the  other  model  scliools 
should  he  either  reformed  or  done  away  with  altogether. 

Tlie  power  which  managers  have  of  removing  teachers  has  done  a great  deal  of  mischief,  and  should  be  taken  out  of  their  hands  at 
once.  It  is  a well  known  fact  that  the  majority  of  managers  fake  no  interest  whatever  in  education,  and  yet  to  such  men  tlie  Commis- 
sioners intrust  file  arbitrary  power  to  dismiss  their  teacher.  In  consequence  of  tliis  power  many  excellent  teachers  leave  the  service  of 
the  Board  in  disgust. 

Westport — Mr.  Maammara,  late  of  Molranny  National  School. 

4.  The  most  successful  plan  for  seeuriug  an  increased  or  more  regular  attendance,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  to  begin  bv  removing  the 
grievances  imdcr  which  Irish  National  teachers  labour  at  present.  They  are  the  most  unjustly  treated  body  of  men  in  existence,  they  see 
the  gauger,  the  policeman,  not  a whit  more  meritorious  than  they  themselves,  in  receipt  of  salaries  adequate  to  their  wants,  and  when 
they  liave  ce.iscd  to  he  able  to  perform  their  respective  duties,  granted  a pensiou  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  wliiie  they  (the  teachers) 
arc  doomed  to  drag  out  a miserable  existence,  iinrassed  by  debts  wliich  they  are  unable  to  discharge,  owing  to  tlie  scantiness  of  the 
pittance  they  receive,  their  only  alternative  in  case  of  sickness  being  the  Avo’rkliousc.  If  these  disabilities,  were  removed,  tlieii  if  their 
salaries  were  increased,  and  a pension  granted  them  after  a certain  term  passed  in  the  service,  it  would  rouse  their  now  dormant  eneigies 
into  action,  cause  them  to  address  themselves  to  the  duties  of  their  position  with  greater  zeal,  and  in  line  be,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  most 
successful  plan  for  increasing  a regular  attendance. 

11.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  in  my  opinion,  to  liave  evening  scliools  eslahlislicd  in  tlie  more  remote  parts  of  the  country,  during  tho 
whiter  months  particularly,  as  opportunities  would  be  afforded  in  consequence  to  many  grown-up  young  people,  of  learning  to  road  and 
write,  wlio  are  uuable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  ordinary  day  schools. 


Cloonyee  School — Mr.  John  M'Carrick. 

2.  Defusing  to  pay  tcltoolfees — msuitabU  school-rooms,  and  want  qf  teaclitrs'  willingness  to  work. 

Tbe  last  of  these  causes  which  is  so  injurious  to  tho  state  of  the  school,  may  be  justly  laid  down,  in  many  cases,  as  the  result  of  the 
other  two.  Local  aid  in  sucli  schools  there  is  none;  the  people  have  no  inclination  to  remunerate  the  teacher;  tlie  patron  takes  no 
interest  in  its  welfare,  scarcely  or  never  pays  a visit,  except  for  the  j urpose  of  satisfying  parties  who  make  coiiiplaints,  but  never  makes 
tbe  smallest  exertion  on  behalf  of  the  teacher.  I'hc  building  is  both  miserable  and  unwholesome,  and  furniture  inadequate,  and  to 
complete  the  picture,  the  teacher  has  to  pay  rent  for  it  along  with,  perhaps,  keeping  it  in  repair.  It  is  easy  to  see  he  cannot  keep  it  in 
that  condition  wliich  will  satisfy  the  inspecting  officer.  Tliat  irentleman  makes  liis  visit,  and,  of  course,  reports  unfavourably  of  the 
schools  almost  in  every  respect ; for  in  such  a school  it  is  impossible  to  teach  with  success.  A reprimand  to  tho  teacher,  and  notice  to  the 
patron  that  unless  the  school  be  repaired  before  Inspector’s  next  visit  tbe  grant  will  be  suspended,  are  the  result.  Then,  again,  that 
unfavourable  report  disqualifies  the  teacher  for  going  fonvard  for  promotion  for  twelve  montlis ; nor  can  the  Inspector  recommend  him 
for  any  of  those  premiums  at  his  disposal  for  “neatness,  efficiency,  and  order.”  Hence  his  class  is  low,  his  jiecuniary  circumstances 
embarrassed,  aud  bis  aspirations  for  promotion  dead.  Under  tiiese  circumstances  (and  the  number  of  tliese  scliools  in  tliis  province  ia 
many)  boiv  can  it  be  expected  that  a teacher  will  come  to  his  school  with  cheerfulness  and  earnestness  to  do  an  honest  day's  work  ? It  is 
contrary  to  human  nature  to  expect  it,  and  the  fact  is,  he  endeavours  to  just  half  suiisjy  the  Board,  and  wakes  no  effort  to  gain  the 
conddeuce  of  the  people. 

4.  First  of  all.  I would  suggest  that  the  teacher’s  position  be  made  both  independent  and  respectable,  and  that  he  should  not  have 
anything  to  do  witli  the  parents  of  the  children  in  the  way  of  cash  demands.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to  work  any  i^’stem  advantageously, 
no  matter  bow  eflicient  in  itself,  if  the  teaclier  doesuct  feel  satisfied,  and  placed  in  that  position  that  should  he  lose  it  he  believes  he  would 
have  sustained  a great  loss.  According  to  how  they  are  now  circumstanced,  many  of  them,  particuinriy  those  free  from  the  care  of  a 
family,  would  deem  it  a blessing  to  be  dismissed.  It  is  vain  to  expect  that  the  teacher  can  ever  collect  anything  respectable  in  the  form 
of  school  fees  from  tho  people  with  a good  will.  It  is  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  bis  duty  to  have  to  deal  with  them  at  ali  in  tliis 
way,  for  they  are  under  the  impression  that  teachers  are  not  allowed  to  charge,  so  that  often  have  I been  insulted  for  only  making  a 
demand. 

Again,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  while  anxious  that  teachers  would  go  even  to  extremes  with  the  people  to  enforce  their 
dues,  have  actually,  by  a late  rule  of  their  own,  regulating  tlie  salaries  by  tbe  iiunilier  of  attendance,  made  it  impossible  for  tiiem  to  do  so 
with  safety.  Should  be  go  to  law  with  the  people,  they  are  sure  to  send  their  children  elsewhere,  and  teachers  knowing  that  if  their 
attendance  fall  below  the  number  fixed  by  the  above  rule,  their  salaries  are  sure  to  be  cut  short,  will  gladly  receive  them.  Hence  the 
small  amount  of  school  fee^  and  the  difficulty  of  remedying  it.  Hence,  also,  tho  practice,  too  common  among  country  teachers,  of  coaxing 
the  people  to  send  their  children  to  their  scliools  ; and  the  latter,  knowing  tlie  object  and  drift  of  this,  take  advanloge  of  it,  anri  in  place 
of  offering  money  to  the  teachers,  tliey  rather  expect  compliments  from  him.  In  the  face  of  tliese  facts,  can  it  he  wotidcred  at  if  a poor 
teaclier,  who  by  hard  study  has  attained  a respectable  class,  having  a little  family  to  support,  and  seeing  his  salary  in  danger  of  being 
reduced  by,  perhaps,  one-Iialf,  should  yield  to  the  temptation  of  the  moral  degradation  of  falsifying  bis  school  accounts,  and  run  the  risk  of 
being  thus  ignominious!}-  dismissed,  a fate  which  has  frequently  bean  the  lot  of  many  an  excellent  teacher. 

Secondly.  I would  recommend  comfortable  scliooi-rooms,  got  up  by  tlie  Board,  ft  is  really  pitiful  to  see  poor  bare-footed  children, 
after  ntnning  perhaps  a mile  or  two  of  a cold,  frosty  morning,  standing  tlie  remainder  of  tlie  day  in  damp  floors,  sbiveriiig  witli  cold,  and 
the  wind  and  rain  blowing  in  through  door  and  broken  windows.  Such  eliildren,  along  witli  endangering  their  iiealtlis,  can  do  no  good  at 

school.  I have  often  sent  them  home  again,  while  I was  teacher  of and scliools  ; two  of  the  above  class.  I have  reason  to  feel 

thankful  to  Providence  tbat  tny  healtli  escaped  tlie  danger  to  which  it  was  for  a long  time  exposed  in  those  places,  and  chut  1 am  now  in 
charge  of  one  whose  very  appearance  is  enoug'fl  to  cheer  and  invigorate  the  most  inactive  mind. 

Thirdly.  I would  strongly  recommend  a yearly  public  examination,  conducted  by  the  patron  and  Inspccter,  at  wliich  prizes  would  be 
given  for  good  answering  and  regular  attendance. 

Fourthly.  Tlie  teacher’s  ability,  earnestness,  and  manner  are  ptiwcrful  instruments  in  commanding  a good  regular  attendance. 
The  patron  should  have  a particular  eye  to  the  teacher  in  this  respect,  which  I consider  tho  most  important  duly  connected  tvitli  his 

5.  Inspectors  should  be  compelled  to  act  with  respect  and  courtesy  towards  a ecncher,  particularly  in  a school.  Many  of  even  wliat 
teachers  call  “ good  Inspectors,”  have  a most  commanding  and  brow-beating  way  about  them  in  a scliooL  If  a teacher  has  an  occasion  in 
call  upon  one  of  them  at  his  depot,  many  of  them  will  keep  him,  perhaps,  for  hours  standing  in  the  ball,  or  may  be  kitchen,  and  at  the 
end,  perhaps,  order  him  to  send  the  full  particulars  of  his  mission  through  their  servants.  Again,  many  of  them  are  loquacious  enough  to 
tell  tlieir  opinion  of  a school  and  teacher,  not  only  to  other  tDacIiers,  but  to  their  car-drivers. 

9.  IVhile  patrons  and  Inspectors  claim  such  arbitrary  power,  as  they  now  enjoy,  it  is  impossiliie  to  guard  against  abuses. 

The  Inspector’s  report  of  a teacher  and  iiis  school  on  the  most  vital  subject  a'ffccting  his  position  is  receis  ed  by  the  Commissioners  as 
Gospel  Irulli ; nor  can  the  poor  teaclier  appeal  unless  through  his  patron,  ho  being  strictly  proliibited  to  hold  any  direct  communication 
with  the  Commissioners.  That  any  man,  who  in  private  or  public  life  may  be  a tyrant,  should  have  the  power  of  tlirowing  imyoiiC 
supported  by  tlie  State,  and  whose  services  are  required  and  appreciated  by  the  public,  adrift,  williout  judge  or  jury,  is  an  insult  to  the 
people,  and  a scandal  to  a free  constitution.  This  ver}'  power  in  tlic  bands  of  managers  lias  been  levelled  at  tlie  very  existence  of  the  systeir. 
of  National  education  by  tbe  I’.oman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Iioland,  and  lias  onaliled  them  to  condemn  the  training  establishment  witli  but 
too  much  success.  I make  not  tlie  smallest  doubt,  if  tlie  National  teachers  of  Ireland  opened  their  minds  freely  on  this  subject,  but  a 
number  of  instances  could  be  given  of  teachers  who  have  fallen  victims  to  this  power,  which,  for  injustice  and  tyranny,  can  scarcely  be 
equalled  in  any  other  civilized  country.  It  is  to  be  presumed  tliat  no  teacher  whose  cliaractcr  is  tarnished  will  get  clinrge  of  a sehcioi. 
Why,  then,  turn  him  away  without  a just  cause  ? In  the  army  and  navy,  &c.,  tho  lowest  in  the  ranks  is  entitled  to  a <oiirt-mattiiil ; llie 
police,  and  oven  out  own  inspectors,  to  full  inquiry,  while  the  teaclier  can  he  peremptorily  ordered  about  his  business.  It  is  vain  to  expect 
that  teachers  can  he  satisfied  with  such  treatn.ent.  Nothing  short  of  a full  and  impartial  investigation  will  please  them  in  this  respect. 
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Kingston  School,  Clifden — Mr.  JIallaran. 

9.  Moreover,'  their  dislike  to  National  teachers  is  groat  on  account  of  their  small  salaries,  for  all  the  people  say  it  is  the  most  beggarly 
life  for  any  young  man  to  pursue  now  extant.  The  common  day  labourer  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  Is.  Gif.  per  day,  whereas  a poor  teacher 
has  only  9ii  or  iW.  Tlie  generality  of  teacher.?  lias  only  about  11 a day.  To  be  clothed,  fed,  and  boarded  by  11-Jd.  per  day,  surely  his 
maintenance  is  scarcely  beyond  that  of  a common  street-cleaner.  The  Mission  schools  are  paid  at  the  rate  ef  from  £3  to  10s.  per  month. 
It  is  simply  scandalous  to  expect  tliaf  any  rational  being  should  spend  his  time  at  so  arduous  and  worrying  a duty  for  so  miserable  a 
pittance. 

la.  Toaclicrs  should  liave  the  right  to  correspond  witli  the  Board  in  certain  special  cases  at  least,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defend  themselves 
by  letter  from,  for  instance,  a malicious  or  unfair  report  from  an  Inspector  or  manager,  sent  in  against  them.  Some  cases  have  occurred 
ill  which  teachers  were  most  unjustly  treated,  because  they  neither  knew  how  nor  could  they  defend  tiiemsclves  from  unfair  attacks  made 
upon  tlieni  by  inspectors  or  managers.  In  cases  like  tliese,  teachers  should  be  entitled  to  claim  the  riglit  to  make  a pwsonal  appearance 
before  the  Board  at  tlie  Education  OEBce. 

The  humblest  sub-constable  lias  the  means  to  defend  himself  from  his  superior  officers  in  the  const.abulary  force,  and  get  them  (officers) 
punished  if  they  deserve  it.  Is  there  auything  more  rational  than  that  National  teachers  be  possessed  of  simUnr  rights  ? 

Mr.  Moran — Aglish  School. 

8.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  (with  the  Roman  Catliolic  master,  whom  he  appoints  and  dismisses). 

1.  Objects  to  separation  of  religious  and  secular  instruction. 

2.  Objects  to  the  National  school  books,  as  omitting — 

1.  Religious  teaching  (Catholic). 

2-  National  sentiment., 

Tlie  present  books,  published  two  years  ago,  are  much  better  liked  in  this  district,  and  not  liable  to  the  last  objection.  The  people  like 
the  now  books  wonderfully  well. 

9.  Many  teachers  get  payment  in  Iciiid  from  parents  who  don’t  pay  in  coin — potatoes,  meal,  or  labour,  turf,^  &c. — hut  that  is  not  carried 
to  any  great  extent  e.xcept  where  teacher  holds  land.  Two  days  in  a quarter  would  be  given  freely  for  a pupil.  There  are  a good  many 
cases  of  this  kind  in  the  country.  As  tlie  old  National  books  contained  no  patriotic  sentiments,  and  as  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
these  scliools  entertain  them  strongly,  either  their  education  must  liave  opened  their  eyes,  so  that  they  came  to  do  so,  or  they  must  have  got 
them  from  the  teachers,  or,  wliichis  more  probable,  a little  of  both.  The  teachers,  some  of  them  at  least,  were  ready  to  go  infer  Fenianism, 
or  anv  “ ism,”  being  very  much  dissatisfied,  never  getting  any  redress  of  grievances. 

2.  Schools,  however,  of  a denominational  ciiaracter  are  also  becoming  popular,  and  although  parents  generally  assign  no  “religious  or 
conscientious  objections”  to  tlie  National  system,  the  attendance  of  pupils  is  lowered,  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  their  respective 

^ 8.  There  is  overwhelming  evidence  to  show  the  vast  heneflfs  which  have  resulted  from  “mixed  education”  in  this  country;  but 
certainly  the  social  condition  of  the  people  has  not  kept  pace  with  their  educational  progress.  So  far,  however,  la  the  poorer  classes  of  all 
denominations  arc  concerned,  they  would  rest  satisfied  with  any  system,  but  in  matters  of  importance  they  are  guided  by  the  advice  of  their 

^^Ono^'ot  the  greatest  grievances  which  weigh  upon  the  teachers  is  the  want  of  suitable  residences  for  themselves  and  their  families. 
Accommodation  for  the  teacher,  either  adjoining  the  school  or  at  a convenient  distance  from  it,  shoidd  form  one  of  the  main  features 
system  of  popular  education.  The  teachers  also  feel  acutely  liow  inadequate  their  present  salaries  are  to  meet  their  daily  wants.  This 
grievance,  coupled  with  the  dreadful  consequences  which  ensue  from  their  not  having  retiring  allowances  to  depend  upon  m old  age,  render 
many  discontented,  and  eager  to  leave  the  service  whenever  opportunity  offers. 

Westport — Mr.  J.  M‘Clintoch,E.C. 

The  only  plan  that  seems  practicable  is  to  better  the  present  condition  of  the  teaching  staS,  who  would  then  feel  in  a condition  to  be 
more  iirgcDt  upon  parents,  as  they  would  have  little  to  lose  and  everythiug  to  gain.  Should  a teacher  at  present  practice  such  a course, 
the  neonle  think  he  U merely  doing  so  to  advantage  himself  by  securing  the  Board's  salary  by  his  average,  aud  bcttmng  himself  by  the 
school  fees  be  may  expect.  One  of  the  most  general  complainU  amongst  teachers  is  delay  which  has  always  occurred  m the  payment  of 
salaries  Tea-hers  have  often  to  wait  for  a whole  month  after  their  quarter’s  salary  being  due  before  they  can  have  the  Board  s salary. 
Monthly  paj-ments,  paid  at  certain  depots  by  the  Board’s  officers,  in  a similar  manner  to  the  army,  would  be  a great  boon  to  most 

• ^“rbrannulling  of  the  grants  of  free  stocks  of  books,  &c.,  which  the  Board  formerly  granted  triennially,  ate  much  felt  amongst  male 
sclioob. 

Garraaloon — Mr.  Traynor. 

ilixed  Niacafion.— With  regard  to  mixed  education,  as  it  now  exists,  my  opinion  is,  that  if  the  people  off}  denominations,  for  ?^ose 
benefit  the  svstem  was  established  were  permitted  to  judge  for  themselves,  they  would  never  think  of  asking  for  any  change.^  They 
know  well  tliat  even  if  ani-  teacher  was  inclined  (and  I have  known  no  teacher  who  was)  to  tamper  with  tlie  religion  of  his  pupils,  the 
rules  of  the  Board  are  at  present  so  framed  that  he  could  not  do  so  under  pain  of  immediate  dismbsal.  They  know  that  the  moment  any 
attemnt  at  nroselytism  in  a public  school-room  would  he  made,  it  would  be  detected  and  made  public.  In  fact  I consider  proselytism  to 
be  a thine  5most  impossible  in  a National  school.  As  this  vexed  subject  of  denominational  education  has  been  kept  up  in  continued 
agitation  by  the  hierarchies  of  the  two  rival  Churches  almost  since  the  National  system  was  established,  I have  had  ample  opportunity 


upon  the  subject  was  opposed  to  the  change  now  called  for  by  those  high  ecclesiastics  and  selfish  plac^huntmg  pohticiMS.  And  at  a few 
teachers’  raeetin-^  held  in  Ballino,  I had  an  opportunity  (which  I embraced)  of  finding  out  the  opinions  of  the  teachers  of  this  district 
upon  the  suhjecl  and  I found  that  they  were  and  are  of  tl.s  same  opinions  as  the  northern  teachers.  Indeed  I think  I may  safely 
oincludc  that  almost  all  the  teachers  of  Iieland  hold  only  one  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  hiirnble  and  low  as  their  social  status  is,  I 
do  not  know  any  other  bodv  of  men  of  the  lower  (or  perhaps  the  middle)  order,  better  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  subjMt. 

Uurinn  the  space  of  almost  tweiitv  years  mv  wife  (now  dead)  and  I taught  the  Altmore  National  schools ; about  one-third  of  the  pupils 
were  Pro^testants  of  various  denominations,  the  other  two-thirds  were  of  course  Catholics,  aud  during  that  long  period  no  angry  feelings 
ever  rose  in  this  school  regarding  reUgioiis  matters.  Mauy  Protestants  left  their  own  schools  and  came  to  me  from  a distance  of  from  two 
tn  four  miles  Aud  when  my  wife  was  called  to  the  trainina  esUblishmeut  m Dublin,  m 1848,  a wealthy  and  respectable  Protestant 
gentleman  allowed  his  ihiughter  M te.ach  the  female  school,  while  she  (my  wife)  was  being  trained,  nor  would  Tie  take  any  remuneration 
for  his  daughter’s  services.  And  the  patron  of  the  school  was  and  is  a Catholic.  r - , .v  . .v  v t 

Nntionoi  fldwaitoa— So  for  as  I have  been  able  to  learn  from  both  observation  and  inquiry,  I find  that  the  greater  number  of  patrons 
—more  parriculariv  since  thelate  outcry  for  deuominational  education  has  beeu  got  up— consider  that  they  sufficiently  discharge  tlieir  duties 
as  such  bv  simply  tolerating  by  their  sanction  the  schools  under  their  control,  for  I cannot  call  it  management,  as  m generffi  that 
ioiist.  ii.  .ip.i.dmg  ttolr  .Ign.turm  lo..,  ttoe.  . ym,  to  th.  ,e.ob«.’  let.lpt  lor  o.kty  tom  lb.  Do.rd  ood  d.o  m ..gb.og  th. 
“application  sheet"  for  school  requisites,  at  such  time  as  the  poor  teachers  can  themselves  scrape  up  the  price  of  them. 

plrhans  ill  no  civilized  free  nation  in  the  world  could  there  be  found  such  an  example  of  uncontrolled  power  being  vested  m any  class 
of  men  ove  tlie  destinies,  means  of  existence,  and  in  some  cases,  indirectly,  over  the  very  Uves  of  .another  cl^s-of  both  sexcs--a8  that 
exemnUfied  bv  the  unlimited  power  conferred  upon  the  patrons  and  managers  of  National  schools  oyer  the  National  teachers  of  Irelaui 
And  what  seems  strange  and  unaccountable  is  that  to  this  power  is  not  attached  one  single  respoiisibihtv  or  du^ty ; nor  is  thwe  a smgle 
Wbunal  of  appeal  to  apply  to  from  any  decision  they,  the  patrons,  may  choose  to  make  regarding  teachers.  These  men  could  turn  out 
of  their  s^hooU  all  the  Xat.Lal  teachers  in  Ireland  in  forty-eight  liours-all  except  those  ujtder  the  patronage  of  the  Comm.ssione^-nor 
wmartlmy  he  bound  to  give  the  Board  or  Government  any  explanation  for  so  acting.  It  would  be  of  no  use  for  the  teacher  so  turner 
adrift  that  lie  could  show  he  liad  been  ten,  twenty,  or  even  like  myself  thirty  years  teaching,  and  that  during  Ml  that  time,  he  had  faith- 
fully di^haw“  his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Board’s  officers.  No,  the  patron  having^tsrf  ins  fate  and  that  of  his  wife  and  famUy, 
fif  L htffi  Sil  Ihcv  must  all  go  under  the  brand  of  dismissal,  and  perhaps  without  the  last  quarter’s  salary,  though  earned,  because  the 
mtron  marre  uU  to  sign  the  receipt,  and  if  ^ a • i , 

A pa”on  lln  deprive  a teacher  of  hie  salary  wlien  earned,  deprive  him  of  a gratuity  premium,  or  good  service  salary  when  awarded, 
and  granted  by  the  Board;  can  deprive  him  of  the  iiccessarj-  services  of  a monitor  or  assistant  ivheneitheris  recommended  and  appointed 
by  tfe  inspeewr  • can  compel  him,  without  rew.ard  or  foe  (if  a Catholic),  to  serve  at  the  altaroii  Sundays,  to  teach  the  catechism,  Jcc. ; can 
oLpcl  him  foom  taking  any  school-fees  from  even  tliose  who  are  both  able  and  willing  to  pay ; can  coiiipe  him  to  do  any  service  he  wishes 

mysdf^kltvn  tVbe  doiie^^  could  iiicution  ilie  names  ofeome  of  bath  acting  ami  suffering  parties;  but  delicacy  forbids  my  doing  so  as 
tey  are  aR  still  living.  ’(The  acts  referred  to  took  place  in  Tyrone.)  Of  course  there  would  not  be  fo.md  ri  at1  ueve'; 

in  (he  manner  described,  but  all  I wanted  to  sliow  was,  that  these  men  way  a-Uh  impimtl!/  do  so.  Lastlj,  I should  icmaik,  that  I never 
knew  a mail  worthy  of  the  iiume  of  i«troii  (so  often  a raisuomer),  who  did  not  say  he  liad  too  much  power  given  him. 
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7|»;.6c<ors._Yitli  some  exceptions— two  of  which  I have  met  here-I  have  foond  aU  tlie  Inspectors  to  he  kind  svmnatliizinir  nnfl 
g^tkmjmly  in  their  demeanour.  A teacher  sliould  not  be  dismissed  by  whatever  an  Inspector  ,m,Jchoose  to  laiite  noatWS  Insncctors 
after  all  are  only  men— ^some  good,  some  bad— and  if  a teacher  unfortunately  offend  (and  one  rash  or  unthonglitful  expression  even  true, 
may  do  so)  a bad  or  unfeeling  Inspector,  he  can,  by  one  or  two  reports  get  the  unforlnnate  man  dismissed  Fon  evek^cciSc  a teacW 

ofwhi“a»earh c'm  ---  S^l-nc. 

Any  person  who  entertains  spite  or  malice  against  a National  teacher,  can  very  easily  at  any  time  get  him  dismissed.  He  has  onlv  to 
drair  up  any  number  of  ohwges  he  pleases  against  the  teacher— it  does  not  make  the  slightest  difference  if  even  every  one  of  such  chai-L'es 
ft.  s.o,.,„i„  ft.  Id..,,,.,,  om...  A.  1.  oft„a,  „.J  .zs 

consider  tli.at  an  Inspector  can  in  almost  all  cases,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  inspections,  innuirics  from 


,1,.  U:  that  an  Inspector  can  in  almost  all  cases,  by  means  of  the  ordinary  inspections  innuirics  from 

oftwo  UU  d iVi  r ^oasiou  for  “ incidental  visits,"  And  when  a teacher  finds  o.^t  that  th‘o  Inspector  a^s  a milo 

ortwo  out  of  his  direct  way  (as  is  often  the  case)  to  maketliose  visits,  he  cannot  be  made  easilv  to  believe  that  tlie  visits  were  purely 
incidental.  Of  course  tlie  Inspector  is  only  canyiiig  out  his  instructions.  But  when  such  visits  become  fiequont  in  n district  all  mutua^I 
tnd  I'mav  ho  ceases ; and  when  this  is  the  case,  education  cannrS^  as  it  oSwisewSf 

Aot&— 3Iy  candid  opinion  is,  tliat  the  National  teacher  will  never  be  satisfied,  nor  will  the  system  prosper,  until  they  arc  treated  in  all 
respects  as  cmif  seijonts  o/fS^e  Croicn— m fact  oppomted  os  suej.  This  opinion  I forinod  twenty  years  ago,  and  have  sbice  expressed  it  at 
many  meetings  of  teachers  who  all  agreed  wiHi  me.  So  much  are  the  teaolicrs  at  tiie  mcrey  of  111  partTes  thatXv  a e litrtfw  Ln 
o":>^  their  social  status  in  this  district  at  least),  tliat  the  fivc-aero  tenant-aLiU-farmer  U 4 hS^fa 
able  man,  and  Zooks  down  upon  them  with  contempt.  n-spcco- 

Their  treatment  is  a National  disgrace ; tliey  are  the  educators  of  the  people  of  Ireland— they  are  of  the  people,  looked  up  to  bv  the 
^^od  or  vc^  "n!""  i f amongst  the  people  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  tlierefore'^ their^ower  to  do  national 


Stm'isoarra  School,  Jiallyylass,  County  Mayo — Mr.  Egan. 

Eelucfance  of  parents  to  send  cliildrw  arises  sometimes  from  .a  dhlikt  on  the  part  of  the  enlightened  parents  (the  ignorant  not  bein-  able 
of  tlifs®  raun^^'^Thlf  13  regarded  somewhat  in  tlie  liglit  of  a FroUstant  (JonernmenJ  system  by  m«t  of  cnliglitcned  people 

tirhL  i»W«;  view,  which  many  respectable  well-informed  people  entertain,  tends  verymuch  to  lower  the  status  of  the 

this  class  of  persons  are  regarded  as,  perhaps,  a shade  better  than  “Jumpers." 
wttm  hi^  corn4'‘dktH^®  f graerally-  triiceablo  cither  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  poverty  of  the  small  farmers  and  ' 

Tf  ^ifHi  the  want  of  yood  famf  lau-3,  of  a good  system  of  tenant  right,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  existing  state  of  tilin'^ 

n ,Iv  ^ the  attendance  is  to  bo  rendered  regular  in  country  schools,  the  Government  must  commenco  tiie  good  work  at  tbe  v4-  foim- 
Titv  If  This  is  an  iigriciiltunil  country;  therefore  its^osne- 

pr^perous,  must  be  based  on  good  land  fairs,  avhicii  will  secure  to  the  poor  tenants  fixity  of  tenure  and4 
thfe  to  improve  their  holdings.  It  is  cmdent  to  every  thinking  mind,  that  a reformation  of  the  present  svs^em  of  land  laws  in 

this  countiy  is  absolutely  necessary  to  raise  the  social  comfort  of  the  cotters  and  small  fanners  to  w-hat  it  should  hh,  and  to  what  it  a n 
It  therefore  follows  that  it  rests  with  the  Government  to  take  the  first  4ential  step  towards 
attendance  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  country.  The  next  step  should  be  to  redress  the  many  nallinn  yri«Mnc« 
scl4l  4 orwv  ’^af  mterest  in  their  schools.  There  should  alTob^r^maU 

^ V,  Inch  the  most  deserving  pupils  should  get  premimns  for  regnlarilg  of  attendance,  &c. ; and  out  of  which  the  poorat 
chd^en  should  occasionally  get  the  price  of  a suit  of  clothes,  so  as  to  enable  them-^  to  come  to  school^dv.  A modificatirof  this 
of  / **i!-  schools  under  the  patronage  of  Lady  Blo.sse  with  the  best  possible  results.  All  the  children  pay  a small  amount 

of  rehool-fees,  which  however  do«  not  go  to  increase  the  teachers'  income,  but  is  kept  as  a school  fund,  ami  is  retended  a^biTdre 
ebddren  e^  pr  Christmas  in  the  shape  of  premiums  of  clothes,  &c.,  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  poorer  class  of  children.  ® 

ami  no  system,  but  not  so  beneficial  as  the  denominational  sj-stem  would  be 

and  t at  itncverwiilsueceedin  bringing  about  the  ends  to  wliicii  the  Protestant  supporters  of  it  think  it  will  namely  that  f1,»v  roll 

wfvf«  preslevtisi^^^  iIT"’  Archbislmp  Whately  used  the  system  in  an  indirect 


ManuUa  ScJtool — Mr.  lUyyins. 

10  In  winter  anumher  of  grown-up  boys  attend,  and  if  the  head  teacher  is  a mistress,  the  boys  wiU  not  respecther  oniersin  such  .a 
wa>  tba^iscipline  can  be  properly  earned  out.  Besides,  a mixed  school  is  always  more  difficult  to^  manage  thanone  for  males  or  females 

..  i.  V sebods  were  ai^ei  by  the  State,  a very  great  lenefit  would  result  from  them,  Grown-np  bovs  would  attend  and  as 

sur^  u41^r  edu4Kr  attend  the  day  schools,  an  evening  school  would  be  eery  popullr,  efficient, ’and  the 

f...  c„li  b.  p„pi,,p.,.„ 

_ 13.  For  improving  the  education  of  the  Irish  people,  I strongly  recommend  the  following,  and  withont  several  of  these  cliances  or 

■“  Tz 

1.  The  present  salaries  of  National  teachers  to  bo  largely  increased,  . . ioa 

2.  Evening  schools  to  bo  established  (aided  bv  the  State),  ...  ' ’ ^ 

3.  Non-vested  schools  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  vested  schools,  . ''70 

4.  The  “Inspector"  to  visit  at  least  once  in  every  two  months,  ....''  go 

o.  Alocaldepotforbooks;  requisiteapparatastobesetupinalllargetowns,  . ' 50 

l>.  That  school  foes  be  abolished,  and  salaiy  of  teacher  be  wholly  provided  by  the  State,  . ' ’ -iO 

<.  Premiums  to  be  awarded  to  niral  National  schools,  ....  . . 40 

5.  That  a teacher  be  not  liable  to  dismissal  by  any  person  whatever  without  cause,  . . . .90 

Erumyallayh  School — Mr.  Gormack 

oftener  the  children  are  visited  and  examined,  especially  in  rural  districts,  hy  a gentleman  or  lady,  or  a Board's  omccr  the  more 
ndvantegeoustothem,  themorethe^  the  more  orderly  ami  cleanlv  will  the  children  eTea4wto"e  an^^^ 

more  improvement  will  be  effected  m the  discipline,  regularity,  order,  conduct,  and  general  welfare  of  the  country  schools.  ’ 

EationaL 

Edt^a«o^l'wiUnordwen^orL*“^^  account  of  the  scanty  pittance  they  receive  from  their  Honorahle  Secretary  of  National 


Education,!  wiU  not  dwell  nor  go  into  any  particulars  presently,  as  indeed  I could  give  innumerable  instances  inThiol7  tLchm"4i 

my  own  course  in  Iffe.  lining  evinced  an  early  taste  for  teaching,  I was  appointed  in  July,  ’G7  at  the  rate  of  £15  ner  annum  out  of 
on  "'•■‘P®’  stockof  books,  &o,.  &c,  And  here  I am  to  tliis  date,  Septembff 

GS,  on  the  £ lo,  of  course,  running  into  debt  daily,  still  depending  on  the  examination  for  promotion.  I sincerely  desire  that  vour  honour 
will  excuse  this  meaningless  harungne,  which  I have  in  some  sort  of  excitement  indulged  in.  ^ ^ 

Rossgray  School — Mr.  P.  A.  T.  Gibbons. 

-•  I olfcp  j'cw'ilMoplo  say  this  i—that  the  pupils  in  National  schools  arc  sent  too  soon  to  leam  gr.aminar  anil  gcogranhy  and  that 

learning  those  subjects,  to ‘the  study  of  writtegf  reading,  4d 

Ballymonelly — Mr.  Pickard  Finn. 

co-operation  of  the  local  clergy  could  be  secured  the  desired  end  would  be  accomplished.  The  present  existimr  school  is 

Ji. , ■X'”,  ‘“X"?  "i""—  "t  ftb  jwftb  n ii  h.i  not  b,.p  «i.biiftrt  on  fto  b..“r.s;?,fto“  “ 

cannot  say  what  aid  the  Homan  Catholic  clergy  would  be  prepared  to  guarantee  towards  the  erection  of  an  ordinary  National  sidiool. 
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Dcmjgimla  School — Mr.  Faherty. 

2.  Parants  in  general  aro  desirous  of  Laying  their  children  educated,  but  in  this  locality  are  constrained  to  forego  its  advantages  owing 
to  bad  mearings.  Ilcnce  to  prevent  trespass,  and  consequently  litigation,  they  keep  them  at  home  herding,  regretting  at  tlie  same  time  their 
being  obliged  to  do  so.  Again,  as  a generai.rule,  parents  are  averse  to  paying  school-fees  to  the  teachers  of  State  schools,  though  should  a 
Iiodge  school  teachoi',  or  even  the  pupil  of  a National  school  set  up  a night  or  any  other  sort  of  school,  parents  pay  double,  and  in  some 
cases  treble  tlie  sum  required  of  them  in  National  schools.  I have  made  it  my  business  to  pry  into  and  know  the  cause  of  this  prejudice, 
and  am  of  opinion  tliat.it  is  done  through  charitable  motives,  though  they  are" fully  aware  and  cognizant  that  tlie  information  imparted  to 
their  childi'en  is  far  interior  to  that  which  they  would  receive  at  the  verv  worst  State  school. 

4.  In  order  to  secure  a regular  attcudaucc  I would  abolish  schooi-feres  altogolher.  • I would  also  charge  each  pupil  at  the  time  of  Ins 
rogistration  a fee  of  sixpence,  and  not  exceeding  one  shilling;  tliis  to  bo  paid  every  time  tbo  pupil  presents  himsdf  for  registration.  The 
benefits  arising  from  this  would  be  twofold;  it  would  prevent  children  leaving  one  school  and  going  to  another *very  time  they  pleased. 
Also  it  would,  I am  of  opinion,  prevent  their  being  absent  for  a lengthened  time.  I would  further  suggest  that  this  fee,  together  with  some 
additional  aid  either  from  the  State  or  the  manager,  be  given  as  premiums  at  an  annual  examination  held  on  the  last  quarter  in  each  school, 
the  regular  attendance  of  the  pupil  as  well  as  his  answering  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 

8.  Tlie  object  of  mixed  education  is  tvell  known,  but  if  persons  are  properly  educated,  though  in  separate  schools,  the  same  object  will  he 
elfcoted,  as  education  gives  “mutual  rospscl,  and  to  each  self  respect.” 

FaMy  School — Mr.  Fatrich  Kelly. 

2.  A pretty  general  cause  of  popular  dissatisfaction  is  this ; It  is  the  wish  of  the  parents,  at  least  in  rural  districts,  that  their  children, 
for  the  short  time  they  cun  spare,  shouW  be  occupied  exclusively  with  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; and  they  think  that  grammar, 
geography,  &c.,  which  they  consider  quite  useless  to  the  labouring  class,  interfere  with  those  branches. 

5.  I beg  to  disavow  any  selfish  views,  when  I state  it  as  my  opinion  that  the  surest  way  to  provide  efficient  schools  is  to  provide  and 
Iteip  efficient  teachers  The  schools  will  soon  fail  into  the  h.-mds  of  raw-  or  inferior  men,  Aud  how  can  it  be  othenvise?  Who  can  expect 
the  services  of  eliiciont  officers  for  fifteen  or  eighteen  pounds  a year  ? .\nd  this  is  the  pay  for  a probationer  or  one  in  the  lower  grade  of 
third  class.  Such  aro  the  men  on  whom  will  devolve  the  education  of  the  rising  generation.  For  the  teacher  after  about  six  or  eight  years 
service  begins  to  consider  in  earnest  how  he  is  to  ivrestle  with  the  future.  He  has  now,  after  many  a weary  hour’s  study, 'qualified  himself 
for  the  duties  of  a good  primary  instructor,  and  when  he  sees  himself,  in  spits  of  his  exertions, 

“ Doomed  to  that  hardest  task  of  man  alive. 

To  make  three  guuioas  do  the  work  of  five;” 

when  he  secs  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  office,  and  that  sword  of  Damocles  threatening  him  ever}’  instant  (the  average  rule),  and  his 
helpless  age  unjirovided  for,  he  resigns,  and  a probationer  takes  his  place,  whose  inferior  acquirements  and  inexperienced  drudgery  can 
command  neither  respect  nor  confidence. 

Lecanvey  School — Mr.  WilUmn  Moran. 

2.  I know  that  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  means  arises  principally  from  the  causes — first,  the  people 
look  upon  any  school  and  upon  every  teacher  that  is  not  strongly  recommended  to  them  by  their  dergy,  with  very  great  disfavour,  and 
such  recommendation  is  very  seldom  given.  Secondly,  the  entire  burden  of  keeping  the  schools  supplied  with  requisites  is  left  on  the 
teacher,  and  (as  it  is  now  admitted)  he  in  almost  all  cases  cannot  spare  the  money  to  do  so  out  of  his  small  income. 

8.  A tax  for  educational  purposes  would  be  much  better  than  school-fees,  both  for  the  children  and  for  the  teacher,  for  under  the  present 
rules  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland  the  teacher  cannot  enforce  his  .school-fees,  as  he  must  keep  up  his  average 
attendance,  which  he  cannot  do  if  ho  insists  on  school-fees, — or  let  the  attendance  down,  and  than  lose  a part  of  his  salary  from  the  Board. 
Secondly,  the  teachers  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  arbitrary  control  of  the  managers.  As  the  ease  stam^  at  present  those  gentlemen 
iiave  the  power . of  dismissing  any  teacher  however  deserving,  without  eveu  assigning  any  cause  whatever.  Thirdly,  something  In  my 
opinion  ought  to  be  done  by  an  enactment  of  Parliament  to  give  the  teachers  a support  in  old  ago. 

Bdcarra  School — Mr.  21.  Chalk. 

P.S I moat  respectfully  beg  leave  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  inadequacy  of  the  teachers’  salaries  to  supply  them  with  the  mere 

necessaries  of  life,  and  those  of  tlie  most  inferior  description.  1 have  known  teachers  to  bo  often  in  a starving  condition. 

Carrownisky  School — Mr.  Sweeny. 

5.  Upon  the  principle  that  “Three  removes  are  as  had  as  a fire,”  National  school  locnlities  often  suffer;  for  it  is  impossible  for  a school 
to  work  efficiently  while  a teacher  has  no  security  of  tenure.  It  is  true  tliat  some  managers  never  abuse  their  privileges  of  appointing  and 
removing  teachers;  still,  such  privilege  is  mischievous,  os  a poor  teacher  is  always  in  doubt,  consequently  he  wiU  not  take  that  lively 
interest  in  his  school  which  be  otherwise  would  if  he  were  secure. 

JDoohoma  School. 

2.  Except  la  a few  cases  of  boys  taught  by  me  who  got  situations  in  the  navy,  constabulary,  and  clerkships  in  America,  I never  heard 
of  any  person  who  attained  a livelihood  through  his  education.  It  is  not  rare  to  find  a man  here  to  say  “ that  he  would  prefer  his  son  to 
know  the  art  of  tilling  potatoes  to  a knowledge  of  the  sciences.”  I remonstrated  with  a man  on  the  very  irregular  attendance  of  his 
children ; his  reply  was,  “ that  himself  anti  several  of  his  neighbours,  who  never  went  to  school,  were  better  off  than  myself.”  Yet  there 
aro  several  circumstances  to  be  mentioned  which  would  tend  to  promote  a desire  for  education  which  does  not  now  exist. 

4.  In  fact,  the  low  state  of  rural  schools  may  in  a great  measure  be  attributed  to  the  teachers’  poor  pittance ; it  is  barely  sufficient  to 
•supply  the  most  common  necessaries  of  life,  hence  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply  of  school  requisites.  I know  the  case  of  a teacher  who  for 
four  years  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a new  coal — even  a tboap  one — and  who  was  lined,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  the  sum  of  £1, 
for  want  of  having  sufficient  sale  stock  in  his  school. 

AughUan  School — 2Ir.  F.  0’2Ialley. 

7.  Hedge  schools  should  not  be  tolerated,  as  the  teachers  endeavour  to  bring  the  National  system  into  disrepute.  The  teachers  of  hedge 
schools,  as  a rule,  live  with  their  pupils,  a night  in  each  house;  he  there  worlrs  upon  the  minds  of  his  illiterate  hosts. 

Ballintoher  School — Mr.  C.  Flawiyan. 

1.  You  are  aware  that  the  framers  of  National  education  iu  Ireland  supposed  that  school  fees  would  form  a very  important  part  of 
teacher's  salary,  but  teachers  could  not  collect  or  enforce  school  fees,  and  managers  would  not  help  to  enforce  paj-ment,  or  pay  anything  in 
lieu.  Theteachers,  therefore,  have  nothing  to  look  to  for  support  but  thesraallsalaryfromBoardorCommissionersof  National  Education,  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  teachers  are  in  debt,  and  have  to  pawn  their  coats  until  next  pay  day,  in  order  to  make  ail  ends  meet,  or  to  support 
life.  This  is  no  exaggerated  picture,  but  often  too  true— there  are  few  exceptions.  Iu  my  opinion,  the  teachei-s  never  will  be  independent 
or  efficient  until  the  State  or  Executive  pays  their  whole  salaries,  and  taxes  the  people. 

Kna2ipa  School,  Westjiort — Mr.  Langan. 

I am  ill  receipt  of  good  service  salary  from  the  Board,  and  I have  been  told  by  the  Inspector  that  unlcjis  I have  an  averago  attendance 
of  at  lo.ist  thirty-five  pupils  for  tliis  vear,  that  it  will  he  discoiilinued.  Coiisidoring  the  great  number  of  National  schools  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  constant  decrease  in  the  population,  I think  it  a great  injustice  to  be  tlircateucd  with  the  withdrawal  of  a benefit 
which  I have  not  forfeited  by  any  want  of  zeal  or  faithfulness  iu  the  discharge  of  my  duties.  It  is  not  my  business  to  say  whether  the 
second  National  scliool  were  required  iu  tlie  poor,  iinpopulous  townlaud  of  Knappa;  but  this  I state,  that  in  my  National  school  the 
children  of  every  persuasion  could  bo  educated,  as  they  had  been  for  years,  in  strict  accordance  witli  the  rules  of  the  Board;  aud  that 
if  it  wore  not  taken  into  connexion,  I would  be  sure  lo  have  the  annual  average  attendance  required  by  tlievule.s.  I give  it  as  iiiy  testimouy 
tiiet  during  the  long  period  that  the  Protestant  children  attended  my  school,  there  was  not  the  slightest  dispute,  religious  or  otiierwise,  to 
my  knowledge,  between  themselves  and  the  Catholic  children.  I trust,  sir,  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  prevent  the  multiplication  of 
National  schools  in  such  unpopnloiis  localities  ns  mine;  and  should  you  assist  in  doing  aivay  with  the  rule  of  “ averages,”  you  would  confer 
a great  benefit  upon  maiiv  a poor  teacher. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  parents  should  be  coinpeUcd  to  send  their  children  to  some  school  for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year.  Any  • 
imrcnt  who  would  fail  to  do  that  should  be  flimd  at  least  £1  every  year,  which  pound  should  be  handed  over  to  the  manager  for  the  repairs 
of  school,  and  for  premiums  to  children  wtio  "’Ouid  attend  regularly. 

The  people  aro  aware  tlint  the  tcnclicr  requires  a certain  average  attendance  to  entitle  him  to  his  salaiy,  and  if  he  insists  upon  school  fees, 
they  keep  theh  children  at  home.  Tlie  poor  tcaclior,  fearing  to  lose  any  portion  of  his  salary,  soon  invites  tlie  children  back,  and  promises 
not  to  cliarge  them.  As  tlie  teacher  cannot  insist  upon  school  fees  without  injury  to  lihnself,  I think  it  is  better  that  there  should  be  no 
such  thing  at  all.  Let  the  State  pay  the  teacher  a salary  which  shall  enable  him  to  live  respectably  among  the  people,  and  both  the  State 
aud  the  people  will  lie  the  gainers  in  the  end. 

II.  3 G 2 
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I tbink  that  two  inspections  of  a school  every  year  would  be  quite  sufficient,  The  Inspector  could  then  pay  more  incidental  visits 
present.  I also  think  tlmt  if  the  manager,  or  some  respectable  person  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  invited  to  attend  during  one  of  the 
e to  be  distributed  on  the  occasion  to  the  best  children,  it  would  tend  very  much  to  induce  them 


le  little  pro 


of  debt.  I know  one  who  had  to  incur  debts  on  account  of  sickness  and  deaths  in  his  family, 
pounds  of  instalments  every  quarter  to  liis  creditors.  Anything  less  than  £1  a week  is 
ith  .a  wife  and  family,  at  the_ present  rate  of  profusions.  One  of  the  Royal  Constabulary  died 
■■■* " pence  to  the  pound,  and 


inspections,  and  if 
to  attend  scliool. 

There  are  no  teachers  in  this  locality  o 
This  poor  teacher  has  to  pay  two  or  th; 
insufficient  for  the  support  of  any  teachci 

in  Westport  about  a fortnight  ago,  and  I have  been  told  by  a member  of’tlio  force  that  his  wife ... 

each  of  his  children  two  pence  to  the  pound  for  every  pound  Le  was  paid  since  be  joined  the  service.  Would  it 

the  National  teacher  and  his  family  upon  the  same  level  with  the  constabulary,  to  be  paid  hi  the  same  manner,  and  to  be  compensated  or 
pensioned  iu  the  same  manner  ? 

Trievheg,  Newport — Mr.  Flynn. 

4.  Unless  attendance  be  rendered  compulsory,  I believe  the  most  effectual  plan  would  be  to  induce  the  clergy,  by  meeting  their  views 
on  education  to  some  extent,  to  become  more  generally  managers  of  schools ; as  the  great  influence  tliey  possess  with  the  people,  and  the 
pressure  they  would  exercise  on  the  parents,  would  be  certain  to  procure  a much  larger  and  more  regular  attendance. 

5.  Local  aid  cannot  be  calculated  on,  as  the  wealthy  classes,  who  alone  can  afford  aid,  areeither  too  selfish  or  too  regardless  of  theeduca- 
tion  of  the  poor.  If  a ^lall  tax  were  levied  on  property,  including  that  of  landlord  and  tenant,  in  school  districts,  and  school  foes  eutirely 
aboiislied  it  would  much  aid  the  efficiency  of  schools  and  also  tend  to  increase  the  attendance. 

8.  Mixed  education  I consider  to  be  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  results.  There  is  no  more  powerful  agent  in  promoting  harmony 
and  social  intercourse  between  young  persons  of  different  creeds,  and  of  removing  sectarian  piciudicea.  An  obiect  most  desirable  to  be 
attained  in  this  country.  ^ 

Maain — Mr.  John  Cunningham. 


Ballycastle — Mr.  Golden. 

5.  A better  remuneration  to  feachere  would  ^ve  more  efficient  schools,  for  wlierc  teaclievs  would  be  well  paid,  young  men  wishing  to 
adopt  teaching  as  a profession,  would  improve  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  remuneration  offered.  Instead  of  which, 'young  men  now- 
a-days  only  teach  for  a few  years,  and  as  soon  ns  a more  remunerative  employment  offers,  they  resign.  I knew  two  young  men  wlio  were 
monitors  m my  school,  and  wiio  were  afterwards  appointed  to  schools,  to  leave  off  and  join  the  constabulary ; and  the  consequence  is  that 
managers  and  inspectors  will  often  appoint  persons  as  teachers  who  are  incompetent,  rather  than  have  schools  closed. 

Belniullet — Mr.  Egan. 

I respectfully  beg  to  state  that  until  the  managers  of  National  schools  are  deprived  of  the  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power  they  nossess  at 
prwent,  teachers  can  never  be  contented  or  happy.  We  want  to  be  the  immediate  servants  of  tbe  Government,  or  their  red-^itd  Com- 
missioners, m wffiom  alone  ought  to  be  vested  tlie  power  of  appointing  and  dismis.sing  teachers  — no  dismissal  to  fake  place  without 
sufficient  cause  being  shown.  Unless  teachers  arc  paid  respectably,  from  £o0  a year  for  a probationer  to  £100  a year  for  first  cla=s 
no  young  men,  who  are  ever  likely  to  become  useful  or  successful  teachers,  will  Join  the  profession ; besides,  all  tbe  clever  voung  men’ 
w^  have  been  framed  at  the  public  expense  will  leave  the  service  and  emigrate,  or  look  out  for  some  more  remunerative  employment  ’ 
Tochers  wield  a grrat  moral  power— they  are  educaiing  the  men  of  a future  day ; and  if  the  Government  expects  them  to  instil 
sentiments  of  loyalty  into  the  minds  of  those  who  will  be  the  men  on  the  sUge  of  life  in  ten  years  hence,  why  On  the  name  of  iusticel 
not  pay  the  educator?  < j \ 

Certificated  masters  ought  to  be  promoted  solely  for  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  waste  so  much  of 
their  energies  in  preparing  for  examination  on  abstract  subjects  (scarcely  ever  taught  in  their  schoole)  ns  they  are  at  present. 

I would  suggest  that  ^erebe  first,  second,  and  third  class  teachers,  with  no  grades;  and  that  tlic  salaries  should  be  as  stated  above, 

le  of  them  are  at 

Derrygorman. — Mr.  Jlynes, 

1 further  beg  to  add  that  teachers  ought  to  be  better  paid  by  the  State,  and  some  provision  should  be  made  for  teachers  who  from  age 
or  infirmity,  are  no  longer  able  to  teach  efficienfly— oven  should  a small  portion  of  the  present  salary  be  deducted  as  aid  towards  such\ 
fund.  I am  aware  of  a teacher  whose  four  sons  were  in  the  Board’s  service,  and  all  left— one  is  a marine,  another  in  the  constabulary 
and  the  other  two,  within  tbe  last  eight  months,  gone  to  America.  By  a late  rule  of  the  Board  schools  are  not  furnished  with  maiii 
tablets,  &C-,  tree,  except  in  the  case  of  new  schools,  and  then  only  the  first  grant  is  free.  Teachers  generally  feel  that  they  cannot  teach 
efficiently  without  school  apparatus,  which  must  generally  be  supplied  by  themselves.  The  teachers  also  feel  very  insecure  as  the 
manager  may  dUmiss  a teacher  without  assigning  any  cause.  I admit  that  such  cases  are  rare ; but  the  teacher  should  not  be  dismissed 
at  the  whim  of  manager  or  Inspector.  When  a teacher  is  a considerable  time  in  the  Board’s  service  it  is  a great  hardship  to  him  that  he 
knows  nrt  the  day  his  salary  is  stopped.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  consUbulary,  or  even  with  a footman  in  a gentleman’s  emnlov- 
ment.  The  sword  of  Damocles  is  always  hanging  over  his  head.  ° ^ ^ 

GUncasth  School,  Belmullet,  Mayo — Mr.  Carney. 

35._  I have  six  Irish  miles  to  travel  every  day,  which  I have  kept  up  for  the  last  eleven  years,  through  winter’s  storms  and  summer’s 
I travelled  ten  miles  a day  m the  same  manner,  so  for  the  last  sixteen  years  I have  travJned 
over  30,000  miles  on  my  daily  avocation  as  a school  teacher.  Since  my  connexion  with  the  National  Board,  I ha\4  travelled  over  40  000 
miles ; this  in  itself  shows  the  great  necessity  that  exists  for  providing  adequate  dwellings  convenient  to  the  schools.  ’ 

Derryoroff  School — Mr.  Eynes. 

Teacher  have  very  often  to  pniehase  maps,  tablets,  &c.,  out  of  their  small  salaries;  heretofore  the  Board  of  Education  supplied  such  at 
the  end  of  every  three  years,  which  was  a great  boon.  No  clerk  wiU  be  called  upon  to  furnish  anything  for  the  use  of  the  Xi  ^ 

BaUina. — Mr.  Thomas  Ruddy. 

be  oonridered  of  Goverame^^^^^  not  to  give  teachers  such  salaries  as  would  enable 


6.  May  ..  , 

them  to  settle  down  contentedly  at  home,  rattier  than  give  the  benefit  of  the  Marlborou/di 

foreign  countries?  It  a fact  that  classed  tochem, ‘‘trained’’ andnntrained,  are  leaving these,n»rcs  owingVo 

pro^de  tbem  the  common  nectaries  of  life,  tour  such  classed  teachers  have,  within  tbe  last  twenty  months,  resigned  their  schools 


by 


aining  estiiblishment  to  the  governments  of 

fe.  Four  such  classed  teachers  have,  within  tbe 

the  BaUina  district,  and  have  emigrated. 

7.  Having  some  knowledge  of  the  working  of  schools  not  in  connexion  with  the  Board,  and  contrastimr  rPpV  oWpIpp....  .u 
' the  State,  I believe  the  balance  is  much  in  favour  of  the  latter.  contrasting  theur  efficiency  with  those  aided 

Lisanisha  School — Mr.  Taaffe. 

3.  A gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  carrying  on  cultivation  of  turnips,  pays  poor  children  from  id.  to  6<f.  a day  without  meat  nr  ,irinP 

Small  farmers  have  bad  fences  between  tillage  and  pasture,  and  even  between  themselves  and  their  neighbours  and  m,.,i  ‘ I ? 

their  children  taking  care  of  cattle.  A good  many  of  them  have  no  cartways  to  their  houses  Td  must  keen  tlio  el, necewanly  keep 
and  from  a bog,  bringing  home  turf  and  mud  (a  kind  of  auxiliary  for  manure).  ’ 

4.  I find  making  arrangements  with  parents  whoso  cliildren  attend  irregularly,  to  pay  so  much  vearlv  or  rmawarW  -.i.  .u 
attend  or  not  (say  half  what  they  sliould  pay  if  they  were  attending  regularly)  a good  plL  ■ butX  small  fa^mrrs^  W ’vhether  they 
lands,  so  as  that  they  could  make  impmvements  on  their  little  farm®  Z so  keep  tl.raduUs’  of  ri.eir  rmil  «To  gf  to 

year,  at  home,  then  the  children  would  not  be  kept  at  home  as  they  have  been,  taking  care  of  it  in  the  absence  of  thefr  forh  ^ 
brothers ; and  if  they  could  with  confidence  build  good  fences,  put  gates  to  their  fields,  and  make  eartwavs  or  if  thpfr  / 1°''  ® 

remunerate  them  for  so  doing,  children  would  not  be  engaged  as  I have  stated,  in  a word  locrg^tton^  tend  ords  would 

in  this  respect,  for  a word  from  a landlord  to  his  tenant  about  keeping  his’children  ai  school®  wITU^^^ 

than  If  wc  promised  and  could  perform  making  Newtons  of  them  in  a month.  Gentlemen  should  visit  schools  more  ^6000^^1^  ^ 
poor  children  little  premiums  m proportion  to  the  number  of  attendances  made  within  tlie  previous  vear  ouartrr  ^ ® 

nothing  to  any  child  not  attending  at  least  half  time ; or  if  we  could  afford  giving  little  encourageinents  of  this’lrin.i 
the  means  of  securing  better  attendance.  I give  little  books,  pens,  &c.,  to  children  who  attend  fegularly,  and  though  mrcLcursfr^ 
are  so  limited  as  that  I can  give  but  what  is  very  trilling,  still  I find  it  a cause  of  animation.  ^ ^ circumstances 
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Appendix  C. 

^ The  patrons  and  school  managers  who  have  favoured  me  hy  the  expression  of  then.'  views  refer  to  the  same 
circular  in  several  instances. 

Sir  Robert  Lynch  Blosae,  BcM't. 

Has  resided  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  the  country,  and  is  patron  of  three  National  schools,  and  contributes  to  the  support  of  one 
other. 

jUixeii  Education — The  great  bulk  of  the  people  are  Eoman  Catholic.  In  the  school  nearest  his  own  residence,  there  have  generally 
been  a few  Protestant  children.  Has  never  heard  ot  any  quarrelling  or  difficulty  of  any  kind  among  the  children  in  or  out  of  school.  Is' 
certain  from  his  own  observation,  that  mixed  education  creates  better  feeling  between  the  two  classes.  Would  consider  any  scheme  for' 
treating  the  Protestants  as  one  denomination  and  the  Roman  Catholics  as  another  as  misciiievous.  Any  tampering  with  the  present 
principle  of  the  National  system  of  combined  secular  and  separate  religious  instruction,  would  do  incalculable  harm. 

Difficulties  which  arise  arc  generally  due  to  the  clergy  of  both  denominations.  The  people  themselves  have  no  objection  to  the  principle 
of  mixed  education. 

Gratuitous  EduMtion. — Ilis  feeling  and  experience  would  bo  strongly  against  it.  The  plan  adopted  in  his  own  school  is  that  all  pay ; 
but  the  poorer  children — a very  few — get  the  money  given  them  by  him  to  pay  with.  There  would  be  danger  under  a system  where  many 
do  not  pay,  ivhde  some  do,  that  the  former  might  receive  less  than  their  fair  share  of  attention.  Thinks  it  probable  that  in  many 
cases  where  fees  are  not  paid  at  present,  an  equivalent  is  given  in  kind.  The  fact  of  paying,  makes  both  parents  and  children  value  more 
tlic  education  given  and  insures  greater  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  the  children  at  school. 

Local  Funds  in  supplement  to  Government  Payments. — Thinks  the  rule  that  there  should  be  one-tbird  raised  locally  (which  applies  to 
building  grants)  perfectly  sound.  Believes  that  it  is  most  important  that  in  this  and  other  matters  Ireland  should  be  made  more  self- 
reliant,  and  should  neither  be  encouraged  to  heg  for,  nor  receive,  pecuniary  aids  not  granted  in  England.  At  the  same  time  perhaps  this 
principle  could  not  he  applied  with  reyard  fo  salaries, 

/nspecfion.— Believes  inspection  most  beneficial.  Should  not  expect  to  find  that  teachers  resent  incidental  visits,  or  consider  themselves  • 
watched.  People  of  their  class  have  been  accustomed  to  be  watched,  and  generally  speaking,  require  it. 

Compulsory  School  Attendance. — Is  quite  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  compulsory  education,  but  fears  it  could  not  be  carried  out  in 
Ireland,  from  the  strong  sectarian  and  political  feeling  existing.  It  would  be  represented  to  the  people  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
“ Saxon  ” to  proselytize  their  children,  and  would  form  a political  grievance  as  well  as  a religious  one,  and  would  probably  have  the  effect  ■ 
of  puttmg  both  parents  and  children  against  that  education  which  at  present  they  so  highly  prize,  and  which  they  arc  determined  to  have. 

The  Archdeacon  of  Tuam. 

The  Venerable  John  Cather,  Rector  ot  Westport,  Archdeacon  of  Tuam,  has  been  connected  with  National  schools  in  Ireland,  since  the 
year  1840. 

lie  has  resided  during  the  last  seventeen  years  in  Westport,  and  for  several  j’ears,  beginning  from  1851-2,  he  was  the  manager  of  ten 
National  schools,  of  which  tlie  Marquis  ot  Shgo  is  the  patron,  and  all  of  which  had  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  The  management  of  these 
schools  he  resigned,  partly  from  the  pressure  of  many  professional  duties,  and  partly  because  he  arrived,  from  experience,  at  the  conclusion 
that  trouble  in  tlie  management  was  less  likely  to  arise  were  the  schools  in  the  hands  of  laymen. 

He  is  now  the  patron  of  three  National  schools  withiu  his  parish,  and  desii-es  to  establish  a fourth,  the  teachers  all  hoing  of  the  • 
Church  of  England. 

From  an  observation  ot  more  than  twenty-five  years,  he  holds  a settled  conviction  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system  in  preference  to  a 
denominational  one. 

Throughout  the  west  of  Ireland  it  is  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a school  for  the  Protestant  minority,  and  in  cases  where  it  is 
maintained  it  is  seldom  a good  one.  Without  the  National  systeni  the  Protestant  children  must  remain  ignorant  or  go  to  denominational- 
schools,  avowedly  proselytizing,  filled  with  Eoman  Catholic  emblems,  and  Eoman  Catholic  practices,  thus  making  the  denominational 
system  the  means  of  establishing  the  ascendancy  of  the  majority. 

In  the  National  schools  under  his  management,  the  teachers  being  Protestant,  and  tbe  children  mainly  so,  and  the  religious  education 
Church  of  England,  he  has  never  scon  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  religious  instruction  was  retarded  or  lessened  in  the  very  slightest 
degree,  or  that  the  children  lost  any  portion  of  tlie  benefit  to  be  obtained  from  a sound  religious  training  in  youth ; aud  he  has  been  and 
still  is,  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  and  examining  in  largely  attended  schools,  bi  his  own  parish  and  elsewhere. 

He  recognises  the  difficulty  of  working  the  system  of  mixed  secular,  and  separate  rebgious  instruction,  except  through  the  willing 
co-operation  of  local  managers;  and  he  doubts  whether  the  Education  Commissioners  themselves  have  found  it  possible  to  carry  it  out 
impartially. 

Still  he  believes  that  if  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  steadily  carried  ont  in  every  particular,  ns  by  the  Government  it  ought 
to  be,  tbe  greatest  possible  benefits  would  be  secured  to  the  country  by  the  mixed  system  of  education. 

The  advantages  already  accruing  from  it,  can  in  his  opinion,  be  hardly  overstated ; and  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  in  a remote 
and  partially  civilized  district  is  able,  as  be  is,  to  mark  tlie  difference  between  the  intelligence  and  civilization  of  the  children  of  to-day,  as 
contrasted  with  those  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Westport  Rectory,  September  10,  1868.  j.  C. 

A Roman  Catholic  Clergyman  who  'prefers  that  his  name  should  not  be  published. 

Thinks  that  the  reluctance  of  parents  is  due  greatly  to  religious  and  conscientious  objections.  The  parents  dislike  schools  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  have  the  Catholic  emblems,  and  in  which  they  are  liable  to  interference  with  their  religious  practices. 

He  might  give  an  illustration.  In  a school  now  under  him,  but  before  he  became  patron,  a Roman  Catholic  Inspector  noticing  that  the 
children  were  in  the  practice  of  marking  themselves  -with  the  sign  of  tbe  cross  when  the  clock  struck  twelve,  called  the  attention  of  the 
mistress  to  it,  and  left  some  remarks  on  it  in  tlie  Observation  Book-  No  doubt  the  practice  goes  on  there  andelsewlierc  in  many  instances, 
but  the  Inspectors  have  too  much  discretion  to  notice  or  report  it  if  they  are  men  of  sense. 

Another  illustration  was  in  a convent  school  receiving  Government  aid,  which  he  knew,  whore  a little  girl  went  home  to  her  mother,  and 
told  her  how  the  nuns  had  let  down  a screen  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  or  a Crucifixion,  or  some  Catholic  emblem,  when  the  Inspector 
came  in,  the  image  being  of  conrse  exposed  regularly,  except  then,  and  her  mother  was  very  much  distressed  that  they  should  be  compelled 
to  act  in  this  way,  as  if  they  were  ashamed  of  their  Saviour.  In  the  same  way  the  children  had  strict  orders  not  to  carry  on  any  Catholic 
practice,  such  as  sapng  a little  prayer,  or  crossing  themselves,  when  the  officers  of  the  government  were  present.  These  things  hampered 
and  annoyed  them  in  the  management  of  their  schools,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  wbhed  a denominational  system  uuder  which  they 
would  have  no  such  difficulties-  With  regard  to  the  General  Lesson,  it  had  been  atone  time  reported  that  it  was  not  hung  up  in  one  of  his 
schools.  The  Commissioners  wrote  down  angrily  on  the  subject,  and  referred  him  to  one  of  their  rules.  He  found  that  they  attached  much 
more  importance  to  it  than  to  tbe  Ten  Commandments,  and  told  them  so,  and  was  not  farther  troubled.  He  thought  it  perfectly  useless 
and  frivolous  to  require  its  continual  exhibition,  but  he  should  not  be  disposed  to  take  it  down  where  he  found  it  up  when  he  became 
manager,  nor  to  put  it  up  where  he  found  it  down. 

As  for  the  abuse  or  misapplication  of  Government  aid,  he  considered  that  it  was  abused  or  misapplied  when  it  went  to  support  Roman 
Catholic  teacliers  who  had  gone  up  to  training  in  disobedience  to  the  decision  of  the  hierarchy.  A teacher  went  for  training,  and  was 
appointed  on  his  return  to  a school.  Of  course  the  clergy  prohibited  the  Roman  Catholic  children  from  attending,  and  for  nine  months  he  was 
without  any  or  only  with  a nominal  attendance.  During  that  time  he  was  paid  salary  by  the  Board.  The  school  was  under  a lay  patron, 
and  it  could  not  be  ascertained  forsome  time  whether  the  salary  from  the  Commissioners  continued.  Afterwards,  bis  predecessor,  the  Eoman 
Catholic  clergyman,  wrote  to  two  Catholic  members  of  Parliament,  who  promised  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House,  and  under  pressure 
of  this,  the  salary  was  withdrawn.  Ho  considers  that  a Roman  Catholic  teacher  who  has  disobeyed  tbe  express  order  of  his  own  spiritual 
authorities,  is  not  fit  to  be  a teneber  of  youth. 

With  regard  to  dism'issal  of  teachers,  he  docs  not  see  his  way  to  any  change,  and  regards  it  as  essential  that  he  himself  should  have  such 
a power  as  he  now  has,  as  otherwise  lie  could  not  control  a wide  district,  containing  some  remote  schools  wliich  he  can  only  visit  occasion- 
ally. And  without  the  power  at  present  in  the  hands  of  managers,  he  thinks  many  of  the  teachers 'would  be  iitdifferent  or  careless  about 
religious  knowledge. 

B.  Denis  Browne,  Esq. 

128,  Baggot-street,  4th  September,  1868. 

Mv  Deah  Sib,— Since  I had  the  pleasnre  of  meeting  yon,  I have  been  thinking  much  on  the  subject  matter  of  our  long  conversation, 
and  though  my  opinion  on  the  main  question  and  the  many  by-questions  necessarily  linked  witli  it  can  be  of  very  little  value,  I think  that 
as  an  educated  man  it  is  my  duty  to  add  my  mito  of  weight  to  the  side  that  I believe  to  be  right. 

I shall,  therefore,  as  shortly  and  ns  plainly  as  I can,  answer  the  substance  of  such  of  the  questions  in  the  printed  paper  you  were  so  good 
as  to  send  me,  as  I have  been  able  to  form  any  opinion  on. 

I can  hardly  conceive  that  any  man,  whoso  mind  is  free  from  party  bias,  can  look  upon  the  National  school  system  in  and  tor  Ireland 
otbenvise  than  as  a national  blessing,  or  than  as  the  system  above  all  others  adapted  to  promote  a kindly  feeling  towards  each  other 
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ia  tlic  scholars,  and  a feeling  of  loyal  reverence  foe  a government  rrhieli  provides  equally  for  all  children  under  it  the  tneniis  of  becoming 
honoured  and  nseful  members  of  the  groat  commonwealth. 

Every  donomination.al  school  must  of  necessity,  in  my  opinion,  tend  to  widen  (in  its  district)  the  distajice  that  divides  its  pupils,  from 
those  of  any  and  every  other  denominational  scliool ; and  but  slight  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  required  to  be  sure  that  tho  smallor  the 
difference  between  any  two,  the  sterner  rrill  bo  tlieir  mutual  abhorrence  of  each  other. 

That  the  National  schools  in  Ireland,  ns  they  actually  teach  and  act,  as  they  are  taught  and  acted  on,  require  modlGcatiou  and  even 
reform,  is,  I think,  clear;  and  this  modification  or  reform,  to  be  radical  and  useful  to  tho  rising  generation  and  coming  times,  must  begin 
above,  viz.,  witli  patrons  andmasters. 

The  patrons  are  in  some  few  cases— very  few  I fear — men  free  from  religious  party  views,  to  whom  primary  education  is  in  itself 
interesting,  and  who  have  sufficient  feeling  of  their-  duty  as  citizens,  by  frequent,  visits  to  the  schools,  and  attention  to  the  well-bdng  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  to  endeavour  to  help  to  raise  up  about  them  a tolerant  and  loyal  class  of  fellow-subjects.  In  other  and  more 
numerous  cases  the  patrons  or  managers  ate  only  such  from  tlieir  social  position.  They  take  no  interest  whatever  in  schools,  education, 
children,  or  teaciiers,  and  leave  tilings  to  shift  as  they  may,  the  only  sign  of  patronslup  thev  give  being  the  signing  of  the  mastei'’s  papers, 
to  enable  him  to  get  his  salary. 

The  third  and  remaining,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous,  class  of  patrons  are  men  of  the  strongest  and  most  luicoinpromising  party  views 
'in  religious  questions,  who,  as  a body,  disapprove  of  the  National  system,  and  then  often  accept  the  management  of  a school  as  tlie  surest 
means  of  defeating  the  objects  of  the  sj-stem  itself. 

To  my  mind,  no  man  whoso  profession  makes  strong  denominational  views  a matter  of  necessity  should  ever  be  tho  manager  of  a 
National  school.  In  plain  words,  I would  have  parson  .ind  priest  debarred,  by  the  fact  of  their  profession,  from  being  patrons. 

But  as. this  might  expose  the  schools  to  more  direct  and  keen  opposition  than  they  have  to  encounter  at  present,  pei'liaps  tiic  wiser  plan 
might  be  at  once  to  curtail  the  power  of  all  managers  and  patrons,  to  itave  more  constant  and  frequent  supervision  from  liead-qiiarters,  and 
to  make  the  dismissal  of  a teacher  in  every  case  a question  to  come  before  tire  Board,  only  giving  the  mauagor  tho  power  to  suspend 
arbitrarily  in  case  of  some  gross  delinquency,  but  leaving  the  final  decision  to  head-quartors. 

The  position,  tiie  uncertain  tenure  of  place,  and  the  poverty  of  tire  teachers  mako  them  in  many  cases  mere  “ pj'oletairei," 

No  cliango  can  injure  tliem  much,  their  pay  being  little  above  that  of  a common  day-labourer.  They  have  generally  neither  house  nor 
land,  nor  .indeed  anything  else,  that  cannot  he  summ.irily  taken  from  them. 

Theii'  learning  and  intelligence  in  the  meanwhile,  make  them  powerful  for  good  or  evil  among  the  peasant  class,  with  whom  they  paas 
their  leisure  hours. 

Publications,  often  not  the  most  loyal,  ai'e  agreeable  to  tlieir  restless  and  discontented  minds,  and  they  naturally  become  the  exponents 
of  disturbing  views  to  tlie  relatives  of  tiieir  pupils,  and  thus  often  positively  undo  in  one  jiart  of  the  day  tho  negative  moral  good  that  lias 
been  done  in  school  during  another  part  of  it  The  remedy  for  this  evil  appears  to  me  very  plain : 

1.  Increase  the  pay  of  the  poorer  teaciiers. 

2.  Give  them  all  dwellings,  and,  where  it  is  possible,  a small  plot  of  ground. 

3-  Hake  their  tenure  of  place  more  secure. 

4.  Furnish  them,  gratis,  with  agreeable  and  useful  reading.  Newspapers  they  will  have,  and  it  would  pay  far  better  to  supply  them  for 
nothing  witli  truth  than  that  they  should  buy  cheap  and  hurtful  lies  for  themselves  (and  their  hearers).  I truly  believe  if  these  tilings 
were  done  that  the  National  schoolmasters  would  become  centres  of  order  and  loyalty,  inste.ad  of  what  they  very  often  are. 

The  question  of  the  payment  of  small  fees  by  tho  chUdreu  is  one  that  would,  peth.ips,  not  have  been  rai.se'd  at  all'if  the  whole  system 
worked  as  it  ought,  and,  I think,  still  might.  Tct,  it  is  now  one  involving  some  iloubt  and  difficulty;  but,  on  the  whole,  I nu^ disposed  to 
think  that  we  value  more  and  attend  witli  more  diligence  and  perseverance  to  wliat  wc  pay  for  than  what  ire  get  for  nothing. 

On  the  other  questions  I have  had  no  means  of  forming  any  opinion. 

Belicvo  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

P.  Denis  Bhoivne, 

To  Professor  Jack,  46,  Sackville-strcet.  M.anager  of  Treenbcg  National  school,  near  Newport,  Ulayo. 

Edmond  Eery,  Esq. 

Beilcek  Castie,  Ballina,  July  20tb,  18G8. 

DEiaSin, — As  yon  were  good  enough  to  request  me  to  do  so,  I have  endeavoured  to  set  down  the  substance  of  ray  conversational 
remarks  to  you  the  other  day,  merely  premising  that  if  some  of  the  expressions  should  seem  too  forcible,  they  sufficiently  correctly  set 
forth  my  own  opinions,  and  will  possibly  be  found  moregeacrally  entertained  than  has  been  anticipated. 

I have  been  a constant  resident  in  Ireland  for  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  education  hasbecn/requeutly  tho  subject  of  my  anxious 
consideration. 

There  are  three  National  schools,  long  established,  onmy  property,  and  one  on  an  adjoining  property,  to  which  I am  an  annual  subscriber. 
In  the  first  mentioned  schools  the  parish  priest  is  the  patron,  and  my  assistance  is  limited  to  occasional  small  donations  of  money  for 
purposes  coanecteil  with  tlie  physical  comfort  of  the  children.  ^ 

With  the  last  miaitioned  school  I have  had  more  to  do. 

On  its  opening  I called  on  the  then  parish  priest,  a Mr.  Monclly,  and  solicited  his  co-opcratlon  in  the  work.  Mr.  Monelly  informed  ma 
that  he  was  directed  by  his  superiors  to  oppose  the  school,  unless  it  were  placed  under  tho  patronage  of  the  bishop,  and  that  he  had  no 
option  but  to  obey. 

I am  aware  that  he  did  cany  out  his  instructions,  by  prohibiting  the  parents  from  sending  tlieir  children.  Some  parents  did,  and  do 
continue  to  send  their  children  to  said  scliooi.  I should  have  mentioned  tliat  this  school  is  niider  lay  patronage  exclusively. 

The  success  attendant  on  this  school  has  not  been  of  a too  encouraging  character.  So  raucli  for  mv  personal  experience.  Witli 
regard  to  my  general  opinions  on  the  subject  of  National  education  I will  state  them  as  concisely  ns  I can.  ' 

I am  of  opinion  that  the  scheme  of  National  education  has  worked  surprisingly  well,  considering  the  iu.adequaey  of  the  teachers’ pav, 

and  want  of  pension,  the  want  of  really  efficient  supervision  and  fostering  encouragement  by 'the  landlords in  lieu  of  which  is  the 

dwarfing  infiaenee  of  a Eomish  priest — and  the  calls  on  tlie  oliildren  for  performance  of  agricultural  work. 

With  regard  to  the  teachers’  pay,  it  is  the  same  now  with  Indian  meal  at  jEli  per  ton  as  it  was  when  mealwasatiOlOs.,  and  Jabcurers’ 
wages  have  increased  about  fifty  per  cent. 

Children’s  wages  are  now  from  M.  to  6d.  per  day,  which  makes  them  presently  valuablo  to  their  parents,  and  accounts  for  one  of  the 
difficulties. 

I consiiler  that  the  cry  of  a Godless  education  is  only  an  “ ad  captu/idum  ” one— tliat  no  real  religions  teacliing  is  acquired  at  schools  of 
any  denomination,  and  I wouid  put  it  to  the  six  hundred  and  odd  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whetlier  such  is  not  their  own 
personal  experience.  The  Catechism  learnetl  by  rote— the  chapter  of  the  Bible  listened  to  with  indifference,  the  prayer  gabbled  through 
at  the  rate  of  a hunt,  constitutes  the  religious  instruction  given  at  most  schools,  with,  perhaps,  hypocrisy  suporadded. 

A denominational  system  of  education  would  but  ilraw  a darker  lino  of  demarcation  between  the  respective  persuasions,  embitter 
sectarian  animosities,  and  retard — if  not  render  impossible  tbe  fusion  of  races  and  parties,  nowhere  so  likely  of  accomplishment  as  on  tbe 
common  form  nnd  common  play-ground  of  a school. 

If  it  be  urged  that  the  denominationalsystem  being  in  vogue  in  England,  the  same  must  needs  be  meted  out  to  Ireland,  as  an  improve- 
ment on  the  National  system,  I reply  not  so;  the  National  system  is  only  another  instance  of  legislation  in  Ireland  being  in  ndvance  of 
that  in  England,  possibly  also,  in  advance  of  the  Irish  themselves. 

Irdand  being  comparatively  a “ talula  rasa,"  it  was  easier  to  start  right  at  once  than  to  graft  on  an  existing  establishment, 

It  is  but  human  nature  to  set  little  store  by  wliat  is  cheaply  attained,  .and  I am  of  opinion,  that  if  parents  in  general  paid  more  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  they  would  take  more  care  than  at  present,  that  the  attendanco  was  more  regular,  and  that  they  got  valao  for 
their  money.  = > j n 

The  advantages  of  education  arc  nowhere  more  keenly  appreciated  than  in  Ireland,  and  tho  Irish  are  very  apt  to  learn. 

I approve  of  the  suggestion  that  a rate  in  aid  of  education — to  be  supplemented  by  a Government  grant-^be  added  to  tbe  county  cess. 

I consider  that  the  Grand  Jury  should  be  responsible  for  the  education  of  their  respectivo  counties,  and  that  a standin'^  C*ommittee  of 
that  body,  assisted  by  a Government  Inspector,  take  cognizsneo  of  all  questions  relating  to  tho  schools  in  their  coimty.  ° 

^ valuation  sliould  be  fixed,  as  in  rating  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor,  below  which  tiio  occupier  sliouid  not  be  liable  to  pay  sucli 

I should  approve  of  a model  farm  being  attached  to  each  school. 

I consider  that  ^oO  per  annum  sliould  be  the  niinuiium  pay  of  a schoobnaster,  and  that  a house  and  garden  rent  free  should  bo  provided 
near  the  school-house.  , 

I believe  tliat  the  spread  of  education  lias  had  a tendency  to  Fenianism,  Eed-republicanism,  call  it  wiiich  yon  will,  but  I fail  to  find  in 
that  a reason  against  education,  still  less  do  1 find  in  it  a reason  for  placing  the  education  of  5-6tlia  of  the  Irisli  people  under  a liiorarchy 
that  cannot  be  loyal  to  a Government  representing  and  supporting  “heretical  and  diimnable"  doctrines. 

No  doubt  the  clergy  will  discountenance  purely  secular  instruction,  but  the  State  can  only  legitimately  subsidize  such,  and  llio  sooner 
she  withdr.aw8  from  ail  interference  with  religion,  the  less  will  her  motives  be  impeaclmbio. 

I think  I perceive  a growing  impatience  under  tlie  domination  of  the  clergy.  I take  this  to  be  a sign  of  political  regenoraliou,  and  if 
at  the  outset  it  should  run  into  licentiousness,  I conceive  it  is  no  more  than  iniglit  liave  been  expeoted,  and  that  time  will  effect  tlie  cure. 
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'»•  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a voltmtary  and  equitable 

ThVsituidion  of  “he  nnfn  ran^tipUoation^.of  hearths,  tholandlords-.in  the  diminution,  hence  .tiie 


of  the  unfortunate  possessor  of  the  fianchise  reminde  .1 

1 have  known  an  mstonce  of  a voter  cominfr  to  his  landlord  to  beg  for  a 
refuBing  his  vote  to  the  priest’s  nominee.  I have  also  known  a voter  to  mn  a\._  . 

Duld  give  any  real  protection,  as  the  wife  would  find 


i-story  of  “pull  devil  pull  baker.” 
quit,  which  would  furnish  him  with  an  excuse  for 
away  and  hide  himself  during  a canvass. 

which  way  her  husband-voted,  and  she  would 


think  tlie  ballot 
certainly  tell  it  to  the  priest. 

I beheve  the  gr^t -majority  of  the  rural  voters -would  go  with  their  landlords  if  thev  dared. 

Tn’I’w  Ii'eland  have  a tremendous  power,  and  thoroughly  understand  “ ploughing  with  the  heifer.” 

Romish  sijbject,  if  I should  seem  to  have  launched  out  into  adiatribe  against  the  priests  of  the 

wS  jSi  “ » a™  ft"  pi.  .1  «.t  Is  0,  le..  ,ppli„W. 

I have  the  honour  t( 


Charles  Kelly,  Esq.,  Patron,  of  Newtown  National  School,  IPvMm. 

Dissatisfaction  and  complaints  often  spring  from  a want  of  conciliating  and  courteous  manner  on  the  part  of  the  Inspectors  and  school- 
masters towards  the  patrons  or  clergy.  Inspectors  should  be  instructed  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  conciliate  the  patrons  and  derirv  to 
communicate  freely  and  unreservedly  with  them  on  all  questions  relating  to  the  management  of  the  schools.  ° 

Tlio  rules  of  tlie  Board  should  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  They  should  he  considered  merely  as  general  instructions  to  he  acted  on 'or 
deviated  from  acconling  to  circumstances,  in  the  disaetion  of  the  Inspector.  Considerable  latitude  should  he  allowed  to  Inspectors  in 
this  respect.  They  should  be  instnicted  wherever  practicable  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  patron  and  clergyman,  though  such 
wishes  should  not  be  exactly  m accordance  -ivith  the  regulations  of  the  Board.  Of  course  this  must  not  be  allowed  when  inconsistent  with 
the  general  good  management  and  efficiency  of  the  school. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  in  order  to  make  good  citizens,  it  is  essential  that  in  an  exclusively  Eoman  Catholic  locality,  all  symbols 
of  tlie  Catholic  Church,  for  which  Catholics  have  the  deepest  reverence,  such  as  the  image  of  our  ISaviour  upon  the  Cross,  the  statue  of 
tlie  Blessed  Vn-gin,  all  religious  pictures,  all  religious  instruction  should  he  rigidly  excluded.  This  is  naturally  and  necessarily  calcalated 
to  give  offence  and  create  dissatisfaction. 

The  very  atmosphere  of  the  school-room  should  be  religions.  In  imparting  secular  instruction,  the  master  should  at  any  moment,  and 
at  every  opportunity,  instil  religious  principles  as  part  and  parcel  of  his  seoalai-  teaching. 

Catholic  children  will  not  bo  worse  citizens  or  less  loyal  subjects  for  being  good  Christians. 

Ill  localities  -which  m.iy  substantially  be  considered  as  altogether  of  one  religion,  the  schools  shoidd  be  denominational. 

In  localities  -where  the  population  is  not  exclusively  of  one  religion,  there  ought  to  be  a separate  school  for  each  religion,  provided  the 
mimhor  professing  each  religion  be  sufficiently  large.  “ ’ ^ 

■Where  the  number  of  one  religion  largely  preponderates  over  that  of 'the  other,  the  school  may  be  under  the  mixed  systerrt,  or  certain 
regulations  may  be  laid  down  so  as  not  to  exclude  the  minority,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  provide  for  ther«%ioas  instruction  of  the  majority. 

The  plans  and  models  issued  by  the  Board  for  the  building  of  schools  are  too  expensive,  and  generally  unsuitable.  The  cost  of  building 
:i  good  school-room  in  a rural  district  ought  not  to  exceed  £100.  ® 

CnAHr.Es  Kelt.t. 

P.S — The  model  schools  being  condemned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  the  pupils  who  are  there  educated  acquire  a spirit  of  irreligion 
.-.nd  insubordination,  and  a disposition  to  set  at  defiance  all  Church  antliority.  This  of  itself  renders  them  unfit  to  be  instructors. 

The  model  schools  throughout  tho  soutli  and  west  should  be  exclusively  .Roman  Catholic,  and  in  the  north  Protestant  or  Presbvtsrian 
ami  they  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  heads  of  the  respective  Churches.  ’ ’ 

Certificates  of  competency  as  teachers  should  not  be  given  to  pupils  only  of  model  schools,  they  should  also  be  given  to  pupils  of  other 
vent  and  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  provided  they  are  found  to  be  conipetent  on  an  examination,  and  a probation 
It  one  of  the  model  schools. 


Niigh  Wilhraham,  Esq. 

H-ugh  Wilbraham,  esq.,  Boathaven  Lodge,  "Westport,  has  resided  constantly  near  Louisburgh  for  seventeen  years.  Is  raana'i-er  of  six 
National  schools.  “ 

Tliinks  the  means  of  education  quite  reasonably  sufficient  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  exception  that  there  is  no  school  in  a district 
between  the  head  of  Doo  Lougli  and  Louisburgh,  -where  one  is  much  wanted. 

Not  much  local  aid  can  be  expected  or  relied  upon  there. 

Has  a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  mixed  education.  The  schools  of  which  be  is  manager  are  all  under  Eoman  Catholic  teachers  and 
except  in  the  case  of  the  two  Louisburgh  schools,  are  attended  solely  by  Eoman  Catholic  children.  In  Louisburgh  he  thinks  he  has' seen 
the  good  effects  of  mixed  education.  The  children  of  the  two  denominations  mako  friends  with  each  other  freely,  and  there  is  no  feeiin"  of 
.animosity  permitted  to  grow  up  between  them.  ' ° 

His  feeling  is  opposed  to  gratuitous  education,  on  the  ground  that  people  don’t  value  what  thev  don’t  pav  for.  He  has  encouraged  the 
exaction  of  school-fees  in  his  schools,  and  he  thinks  with  good  effect  on  the  attendance.  So  far  as  he  has  observed,  teachers  are  too  ready 
to  let  people  oft  for  nothing.  ■' 

He  does  not  think  a county-rate  would  he  popular,  and  the  assignment  of  the  proper  proportions  to.be  paid  by  the  innumerable  small 
tenants— assuming  tliat  all  over  the  poor-rate  line  were  charged — would  he  troublesome.  At  tbc  same  time  he  quite  allows  that  it  is  not 
ilesirable  that  the  entire  management  of  schools  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  as  it  certainly  would  tend  to  be  more  and  more 
the  larger  their  proportion  of  the  total  school-charge.  They  must  depend  on  the  reports  of  the  Distiiot  Inspector,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  they  should  be  as  familiar  with  details  -which  are  innumerable  in  schools,  as  managers  should  be. 

The  subject  of  the  payment  of  teachers  is  no  doubt  important,  hut  he  is  not  sure  that  they  areon  thewhole  badly  paid.  In  all  his  schools 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  rent  or  repairs,  and  several  have  free  residences.  One  of  his  teachers,  for  instance,  is  the  son  of  a herd,  and 
is  better  off  than  the  rest  of  his  family.  He  walks  three  miles  each  way  to  aiidfrom  schooUo  his  father’s  house.  Another  was  a very  poor 
boy,  whom  ho  encouraged  to  continue  at  school  a year  or  two  longer  than  usual  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  him  to  be  a teacher. 
There  is  £30  per  annum  distributed  by  him  from  Lord  Sligo,  among  the  six  schools,  the  great  bulk  of  which  amount  goes  to  the  teaehas. 
Accordingly,  with  fees  and  this  sum,  each  has  perhaps  £4  or  £5  in  addition  to  the  salary  paid  from  the  Board,  besides  the  free  residence 
in  some  cases.  Besides  tlie  salaries,  clever  teachers  often  receive  gratuities  from  the  Board  for  educating  mouitois,  and  for  cleanliness  and 
order  in  the  schools. 

The  question  of  the  teachers’  tenure  of  office  is  equally  serious  and  difficolt.  Thercis  no  doubt  that  the  power  of  the  managers  is  perfectly 
unlimited,  and  that  an  ignorant  or  capricious  manager  can  dismiss  at  a moment’s  notice,  for  disobedience  to  an  unreasonable  ordw,  or  for 
no  reason  whatever,  a teacher  of  .any  number  of  years’  good  service.  Tho  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  la  his  opinion 
tliat  there  should  be  some  authority,  purely  local,  which  should  be  able  to  determine  all  tiie  important  questions  In  the  last  resort,  and 
without  appeal  to  Government,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  get  such  .an  antliority  at  once  safe  and  powerful.  The  idea  of  school- 
committees  is  equally  impracticable,  so  far  as  he  secs  it,  in  country  districts,  and  tho  only  possible  way  might  be  to  give  some  second  local 
authority  an  absolute  veto  on  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  except  when  that  dismissal  was  supported  hy  a Goverumeiit  officer  of  some  hiu-h 
position  a Head  Inspector),  on  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  Ica-iing  the  dismhaal  in  the  hands  of  the  preset 
managers  so  long  as  this  second  authority,  being  appealed  to,  agreed  to  their  decision. 

lie  has  not  known  the  power  of  managers  to  be  exercised  in  any  arbitrary  -way,  and  he  does  not  suppose  that  the  tea'chers  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood would  complain  of  them,  though  they  might  prefer  a more  secure  position  naturally  enough. 

Ilev.  Hubert  Fineran,  R.  C.  C.,  Manager  of  Tvlly  and  Letterfrack  Schools. 

Tully,  Letterfrack,  co.  Galway, 

Septcuihor  loth,  IS6S. 

Deah  Sin, — In  accordance  with  your  -wishes,  1 make  the  folio-wing  statement  concerning  National  education  in  Ireland,  and  especiailv 
concerning  its  working  in  these  districts  that  come  within  my  own  obsenmtion. 

First,  then,  concerning  education  in  this  district.  There  are  about  160  children  deprived  of  education.  H'liy?  Because  the  landlord 
will  not  give  a lease  for  building  a school.  He  assigns  no  reason.  Again  wo  have  in  Connemara,  the  Law  Life  Company,  proprietors  of 
a very  large  tract  of  country.  I understand  they  will  give  no  lease.  Consequently  hundreds  of  children  aro  deprived  of  education.  It  is  to 
be  desired  that  the  Government  -would  compel  landlords  to  give  leases  for  a reasonable  rent  in  the  same  way  ns  they  compel  them  to  sell 
land  for  railways.  It  is  bad  that  they  -will  not  endow  or  assist  in  building  schools  for  their  tenantry,  but  that  they  eliould  refuse  even  a 
place  for  a school  is  a thing  that  should  he  well  considered  by  tho  Government  if  they  have  tho  education  of  children  at  heart. 
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The  next  thing  that  I would  direct  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  is  the  condition  of  the  National  teachers.  Nothing  could  bo 


to  better  his  condition,  nud  consequently  never  will  discharge  Uis  duty  as  he  ouglit.  aecond,  u tne  toauier  oe  not  auio  to  appear  suincwimc 
resncctablo  in  the  eves  of  his  pupils  and  of  the  public  he  will  not  be  able  to  conduct  his  school  with  th.it  confidence  winch  is  necessary  to 
secure  success  Thii-d,  managers  caimot  got  teachers  unless  very  indifferent  or  positively  bad  ones.  Why  ? livery  other  person  is  better 
paid  Nay  more,  the  common  labourer  in  this  district  is  better  paid.  Mr.  Henry,  of  Kylcinore  House,  is  givingto  his  men  Is.  Gcf.  per  day. 
No  teacher  unless  he  bo  classed  first  of  third  will  have  so  much.  Now  let  us  take  the  probationer,  a very  huge  number  of  which  cl^s  are 
teachers.  He  gets  £16  a year,  £8  of  this  are  for  his  lodging.  He  must  then  support  himself  for  8if.  per  day,  which  is  not  at  all  sufhoicnt 
forsupbort.  Now  this  is  the  great  reason  why  tliero  arc  so  many  bad  teachers.  A teaclier  will  not  come  from  a distant  district. 
Managers  ai'e  then  forced  to  get  young  boys  brought  up  in  the  district  for  teaciicrs.  The  £15  will  bo  able  to  do  something  for  them  as 
they  are  living  with  their  parents  or  friends.  In  many  instances  it  is  better  to  have  tlie  schools  closed  than  have  them  conducted  by  such 
teachers.  But  then  the  managers  cauiiot  remedy  this  state  of  tilings,  until  the  teachers  are  better  paid.  In  this  district  there  is  no 
endomaent,  except  in  one  instance.  There  are  no  school  fees,  neither  can  they  be  eiifoi  ced.  It  tiioybe  enforced  the  children  will  not  come, 
I should  think  that  it  would  be  better  not  to  enforce  them.  I hare  known  teaciiers  to  talcs  better  care  of  those  pupils  who  paidfoes.  riie 
next  thing  to  which  I would  direct  attention  is  the  want  of  accommodation  for  teachers.  In  this  district  this  is  a thing  much  to  be 
deplored.  I have  known  a school  in  this  district  (Roscrea)  to  be  for  a long  time  without  a teaclier,  merely  because  there  could  he  no  place 
of  residence  procured.  It  was  SO  with  Tully  scliool,  and  — '•••  • '''  fniln'i»  to  Tirnwire  a mace  for  a teaclier. 

I have  known  this  to  be  the  case  with  many  schools. 


forced  to  keep  it  closed,  failmg  to  procure  a place  for  a teacher. 

have  known  this  to  be  the  case  with  many  schools. 

But  let  us  take  tlie  case  where  lodgings  can  be  procured,  Is  a house  where  there  are  many  in  family,  and  coiisoqueiitly  where  there  is 
much  noise  and  bustle,  afit  place?  A teachersbouldhavo  a place  whore  he  could  study.  This  evil  is  to  be  remedied  by  having  a place 
for  the  teachers  built  on  the  school  grounds,  it  no  other  can  be  procured.  Tliis  is  a thing  that  demands  as  much  consideration  as  the 
payment  of  teachers.  ^ • . . • j c 

As  to  plans  for  making  the  attendance  of  children  more  punctual,  and  for  making  tlie  pareute  take  a greater  interest  m the  eaucatiou  ot 
their  children  than  they  do.  The  first  great  obstacle  to  attendance  in  tlie  schools  in  tliis  district  is  the  severity  of  the  police  force,  in 
enforcing  the  law  to  keep  cattle  off  the  public  road.  If  the  cattle  be  seen  on  tho  road  tboro  is  a summoiis- 

The  parents  must  work  for  support  owing  to  the  poor  circumstances  ot  the  district,  then  the  cliildren  must  be  kept  to  look  after  tho 
cattle.  There  are  no  fences,  there  is  no  fence  to  the  mountain  upon  wliich  they  generally  keep  their  cattle.  The  landlord  will  not 
make  them,  neither  will  he  encourage  them.  The  tenant  will  not,  as  he  does  not  Icnow  at  what  moment  he  is  subject  to  a notice  to  quit. 

Unless  this  can  be  modified  there  can  be  no  attendance  at  the  schools.  The  law  certaiuly  is  a good  one,  but  tlicre  ouglit  to  bo  certain 
modificatious  of  it  in  this  district,  ns  tho  circumstances  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  other  districts.  _ I state  positively  there  will  he  no 
education  here  unless  this  law  is  either  repealed  or  modified  or  the  severity  of  tho  constabulary  restrained.  On  this  day  I spoke  to  the 
mamstrates  about  the  circurasbuices  of  having  so  many  children  deprived  of  education.  They  stated  that  tliey  could  do  nothing  whilst 
the  law  stood.  When  the  police  brought  the  matter  under  their  notice  they  should  act.”  I tliiiik  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  the  people 
(as  was  suggested  by  some)  for  education,  unless  the  Government  would  first  consider  this  matter. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  plan  that  would  ensure  punctual  attendance.  But  I will  give  you  one  which  I myself  tried,  and 
which  I found  to  be  successful.  1 promised  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  some  clothes  to  those  that  would  attend  best  during  the 
year.  I had  a greater  attendance  that  year  than  was  before.  This  plan  lias  only  reference  to  the  poorer  classes,  but  these  are  the 
persons  to  he  induced  to  come  W school.  I would  think  tliat  a pressure  ought  to  he  brought  to  bear  on  tlie  parents  for  the  attendance  of 
the  children.  But  this  should  be  only  up  to  a certain  age,  and  not  in  tlie  harvest  or  spring  time  in  the  poorer  districts.  As  to  what 
that  pressure  would  be,  I am  not  prepared  to  state.  , , t i . v 

I would  be  of  opinion  that  managers  residing  at  a verj'  great  distance  from  the  school  are  injurious  to  the  school,  i know  one  to  Oe 

^'’Thave^ot  k^loOTi  of  any  instance  of  great  severity  of  manager  with  regard  to  teachers,  I would  be  of  opinion  that  teachers  should  be 
left  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  manager,  for  the  following  reasons ; — ist.  The  opposite  would  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  teacher,  for  if 
a dispute  arose,  and  that  the  teacher  was  protected  by  the  Slate,  it  would  be  better  for  that  teacher  to  leave  the  school  at  once.  -ndly. 
^ ■ a class  of  persons  that  must  be  looked  after  well.  Who  is  to  do  this  but  the  manager?  3rdly.  Even  supposing  tliat  there  may 

■ ' irising  from  the  opposite  would  far  outnumber  the  fonner. 

my  opinion  that  education  will  not  he  effleieutly  carried  o 


5S  of  severity,  still  the  ei 
As  to  the  subject  of  mixed  education, 
is  granted, 


il  the  denominational  system 


From  Mitcliell  Henry,  Esq.,  Patrwi  of  Lettergeah  School. 


g.j, Inrenlv  to  vournote  I am  happv  to  state  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  school  now  being  built  at  Lettergeah,  Connemara. 

rinding  a deficien'ev  of  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  I desired  to  assist  in  the  erection  of  one  on  the  National  system.  The  whole 
oODulation  is  Roman  Catholic,  and  having  been  appointed  patron  and  manager  of  the  school,  I intend  to  place  a Roman  Catholic  school- 
master and  mistress  in  charge.  It  would  be  contrary  to  my  views  of  justice  to  nominate  a Protestant,  and  if  I did  so  no  doubt  the  school 
would  be  rendered  less  useful.  , s.  t.,,.**  ,.  i e 

You  are  aware  that  Dr.  JlacIIale,  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop  of  the  diocese,  objects  to  National  schools,  and  inhibits  his  cieigy  from 
becoming  connected  witb  tbom.  ...j,,.  -i.  .i,t 

At  first  I thought  that  it  would  have  been  possible  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  and  that  I could  have  appointed  the  parish  pnest  to  be 
manager  under  the  ordinary  rules  of  the  Commissioners.  As  this,  however,  cannot  now  he  done,  I must  content  myself  with  such 
assistmice  and  co-operation  as  can  be  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  their  private  capacities.  It  is  certam  that  if  the  archbishops 
TTere  not  so  very  strong  on  this  point  little  opposition  would  arise  from  his  clergy. 

I am,  sir,  your  ohecUent  humble  servant, 

Mitchell  Hesby. 


William  Jack,  Esq. 


Mixed  System. — In  addition  to  theviev 
that  the  Government  school  should  be  of 
Ireland,  that  there  should  be  no  objection  < 
community  interferes,  and  the  religion  of 
Grahiitoua  Education. — Education 


T.  M.  C<vrter,  Esq.,  Erris,  County  Mayo. 

8 which  Mr.  Carter  states  in  the  text  p.  390,  he  says,  “ I think  that  it  would  be  very  desirable 
!0  entirely  secular  a character,  and  so  free  from  any  interference  of  a religious  charaetCT  hi 
n the  part  of  anyone  to  the  schools  on  the  subject  of  religion.  If  any  one  denomination  in  a mixed 
one  sect  is  dominant,  of  course  the  others  object,  and  mixed  education  becomes  impracticable, 
the  poorer  districts,  be  gratuitous,  but  when  the  parents  were  rated  to  the  poor  a(  ' - 


it  above  £10 


ir  the  aid  ot  some  society,  or  charitably  disposed 


a year  or  were  worth  an  equivalent  otherwise,  I should  think  ji.  or  Id.  per  week  would  tend  to  keep  up  the  attendance  more  regularly 
wWch’l  have  found  to  be  tlie  case  in  England,  on  the  principle  of  getting  value  for  their  money.  In  large  famUies  this  might  be  reduced 
to  4<f  a head.  I suggest  this  more  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a regular  attendance,  than  tor  financial  results. 

Master  or  Mistre^—1  am  unable  to  state  the  popular  feeling,  but  should  for  cliildren  under  thirteen  years  of  age  prefer  myself  a male 
teacher,  and  a mixed  school  for  hoys  and  girls,  except  in  large  and  populous  places,  where  sufficient  scholars  and  means  could  be  had  for 

^^Insnectors I do  not  understand  tho  present  system  of  inspecdon,  but  I think  tliat  it  is  not  advisable  to  have  the  same  Inspector  nlwayn. 

Assuming  that  there  are  three  Inspectors  available,  I would  send  them  alternately,  this  not  by  way  of  objecting  to  the  present  Inspectors ; 
but  on  the  principle  that  what  might  escape  the  notice  of  one,  as  objectionable  or  otherwise,  might  not  occur  to  another. 

Local  Aid.— I am  sure  that  all  schools  in  these  remote  districts  require  Government  aid,  o“--  - ' 
people  of  wealth,  to  aid  local  means. 

Bobert  R.  Savage,  Esq.,  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Station,  near  Behnullet. 

Is  eighty  years  of  age,  and  has  lived  thirty  or  forty  years  on  the  coasts  of  Mayo,  and  is  well  acquainted  with  the  people  and  their 
hahits  and  mth  the  good  which  the  present  National  schools  have  effected.  lie  believes  that  there  is  not  anywhere  a more  peaceable 
or  better  disposed  people,  and  it  was  his  greatest  ambition  to  see  the  children  in  his  neighbourhood  improving  under  suoli  a system  as  th.at 
of  the  Irish  National  schools.  With  that  view  he  established  a school  (Fisiiing  Station,  or  Tip),  vested  m the  Commissioners,  under  Ins 
own  patronage,  and  he  appointed  Roman  Catholic  teachers.  He  has  not  encouraged  Protestant  education  m the  locality,  having 
refused  a site  for  a proselytising  school,  and  taking  no  part  in  supporting  the  Mission  school,  which  now  exists  there.  Tho  history  ot  ins 
school  is  told  in  the  text,  p.  400.  . „i.»„i 

Prom  his  experience  he  would  express  himself  on  two  points  of  detail.  Firat,  that  he  would  recommend  a female  teaclier  in  any 
far  from  towns,  to  instruct  tlie  female  children  in  sowing.  Second,  that  in  his  opinion,  teachers  once  classed,  after  a sufficier. 
examination  should  not  be  liable  to  be  “ depressed,”  or  to  be  aummoned  to  new  examinations  for  tho  purpose  of  depressing  or  removing 
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His  experience  leads  him  to  speak  most  strongly  in  favour  of  the  mixed  system.  He  has  lived  twenty  years  ia  Achill,  knows  every 
cabin  in  it,  and  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  lbs  people.  The  National  schools  there,  where  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 
go,  are  extremely  popular  among  the  people,  and  have  done,  and  are  doing  great  good  in  the  way  of  making  the  people  more  disposed  to 
live  peaceably  together.  At  Uoolougli,  Mr.  Bingham,  E.c.,  His  son-iu-luw,  is  proprietor,  and  sends  his  own  children  (5)  to  the  National 
school,  taught  by  a Itoaian  Catholic  teacher,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Any  other  Protestants  about  the 
place  send  their  eliildrcii  in  the  same  way,  and  they  are  all  thoronglily  satisfied  with  the  teaching,  and  they  believe  that  it  lends  to  make 
their  children  grow  up  much  mui'C  friendly  with  their  Homan  Catholic  neighbours.  Mr.  Savage  knows  tlie  people  of  the  entire  coast 
of  Mayo  intimately,  and  ho  is  certain  not  only  that  the  mixed  system  creates  this  friendly  feeling,  but  that  every  intelligent  man  among 
them  wishes  the  mixed  system  God  speed. 

I am  of  opinion  from  my  experience  and  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  present  system,  that  it  only  requires  some  alterations  to  make  it  almost 
perfect.  I would  relieve  all  patrons  from  their  arduous  duties — in  fact  I would  not  permit  clenjymen  uf  any  denomination,  or  laymen  of 
any  sect  or  creed,  to  be  patrons  of  any  National  school  in  Ireland.  I would,  as  a matter  of  real  necessity,  liave  the  present  In.spectors  to 
visit  and  inspect  tliem,  but  something  oftener,  and  I would  increase  their  salaries  accordingly. 

I would  not  alter  the  present  system  of  mixed  education,  as  it  is  the  greatest  boon  Ireland  has  ever  received  from  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, for  if  the  children  should  unfortunately  be  separated,  each  party  having  a school  of  its  own,  it  would  be  the  means  of  sowing 
hatred  amongst  them.  A Protestant  and  a Roman  Catholic  school  in  the  same  village  would  cause  the  children  as  they  grow  up  to 
look  on  each  other  as  real  enemies,  so  that  as  they  arrived  at  man's  estate,  they  would  feel  mortal  hatred  to  each  other,  not  to  be  removed, 
while  the  present  mixed  system  of  education,  (if  clear  of  the  patrons,)  would  lead  the  children  to  look  upon  each  other  with  brotherly 
affection,  ' 

It  is  a well  known  fact  that  cannot  be  contradicted,  that  the  teachers  in  Ireland  arc  obliged  to  please  their  respective  patrons.^  None 
will  dare  to  gainsay  this  statement,  as  this  fact  from  common  observation  is  well  known.  The  fact  of  forty  or  fifty  teachers  of  National 
schools  being  Fenians  tells  with  certainty  what  their  patrons’  views  are,  and  the  fact  also,  in  the  north,  of  numbers  being  Orangemen,  tells 
the  truth  with  equal  ceitainty. 

I have  seen  teachers  plodding  their  way  to  school  with  a number  of  disaffected  journals  under  their  arms,  and,  as  a matter  uf  course, 
the  boys  read  and  hear  of  articles  that  are  not  fit  for  the  ears  of  the  rising  generation.  This  is  the  same  in  the  north  ; the  masters  of 
other  creeds  obtain  from  their  patrons,  or  some  one  connected  with  them,  papers  as  violent  in  the  other  direction.  The  masters  of  Ireland 
would  be,  I believe,  to  a man,  more  loyal,  more  independent,  more  useful,  and  better  members  of  society,  if  only  under  iho  control  of  the 
Inspectors,  without  the  aid  of  patrons.  Besides,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  (I  care  not  whether  "Whig  or  Tory),  with  a high  band  to 
alter  this  most  monstrous  abuse  of  a noble  system. 

p.S, If  the  Government  could  not  carry  this,  they  might  make  it  imperative  on  all  patrons  to  pay  £10  per  annum  to  the  teachers 

over  whom  they  may  hold  the  tprannica!  sway  of  patrons. 

I hope  this  may  reach  you  before  you  leave  AcMll,  as  you  will  see  there  the  dangerous  effect  unmixed  schools  have  on  the  rising 
generation. 

Miss  Pringle. 

1.  TFithin  the  range  of  two  miles  there  are  three  National  schools,  namely,  Ballinglcn  Presbyterian  Church,  Ballinkeleterah  and 
Creeves,  besides  Glcuedagb,  supported  by  funds  raised  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Arinsti  ong,  Balliiia,  Superintendent  of  tlielrish  Presbyterian  Con- 
naught Mission,  and  the  one  on  Castle  Farm,  Ballinglen,  established  above  twenty  years  ago  by  the  Scottish  Ladies' Mission  Society  to 
Roman  Catholics  hi  Iceland,  and  all  along  wholly  supported  by  that  society,  with  a first-class  male  teacher,  a morning  school  and  a 
night  school.  The  existing  educational  wants  of  tliis  locality  would  be  fully  supplied  by  one  e.xcellent  school. 

2.  No  school  fees  have  ever  been  charged  at  the  mission  school  on  Castle  Farm.  All  the  children,  including  those  of  the  Presbyterian 
minister  of  Bullingleii,  availed  themselves  fully  of  the  advantages  of  the  school  on  Castle  Farm  until  the  National  school  was  opened  by 
the  Presbyterian  minister. 

3.  Tenant  farming  on  small  holdings,  when  the  services  of  the  children  are  required  by  their  parents  at  certain  seasons  of  the  yean 

G Applying  for  and  appropriating  Guvemment  funds  not  required,  seeing  one  .schooi,  that  of  the  Ladies’  Society,  was  fully  sulucient 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  locality  when  the  [lopulation  was  three  or  four  tunes  as  numerous  as  at  the  present  time. 

CnAELOTTE  pRlXGie. 


In  addition  to  the  information  given  to  yon  by  our  teacher  on  vour  visiting  the  school  here  referred  to  in  July  last,  and  leaving  with  her 
Schedule  A C G,  2oth  June,  1868,  as  secretary  of  the  Seottisii  Ladies’  Society's  Mission  to  Roman  Calbolies  in  Ireland,  I may  state  that 
my  experience  of  mixed  edacation  in  tliis  country,  by  means  of  mission  schools,  for  above  a quarter  of  a centu^,  is,  that  when  the  parenta 
are  dealt  with  openly  and  honestly,  niakiug  full  and  free  u 
attendance  of  the  children,  nor  opposed  to  tl 

' CHAitWTTE  pRISGUS. 


__j  of  the  whole  Bible,  and  unrestricted  as  to  hours,  is  no  drawback  tu  the 
le  wishes  of  parents,  all  the  children  being  of  Roman  Catholic  parents  in  tliis  sclioul,  excepting 


Note.— The  Ballinkeleterah  school  is  returned  to  me  as  having  an  average  attendance  of  30  in  the  best  quarter  of  the  year,  and  7C  on 
the  roll;  the  Creeves  school  an  average  of  48  in  the  same  quarter,  and  100  on  the  roll.  These  are  the  nou-Nationul,  non-Presbyterian 
schools. 

From  Rev.  Weldon  Ashe,  m.a.,  Prehendary  and  Vicar  of  Kilmore  Moy,  Established  Church  Ecclesiastical  Union 
of  Kilmore  Moy,  Diocese  of  liillala. 

There  are  four  parochial  schools  in  Kilmore  Mov  Union,  viz , a male,  female,  infant,  and  a school  for  boys  and  girls.  All  the  teachers 
are  of  the  Established  Church ; the  pupils  number  98— Established  Church,  02 ; Presbyterian,  6 ; and  Roman  Catholics,  80.  The  schools 
arc  in  connexion  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  in  whose  training  schools  three  of  the  four  teaclicrs  liave  been  lately  trained.  This 
society  trains  teachers  at  a very  moderate  expense,  and  .supplies  annual  inspection ; bat  I am  not  aware  that  it  gives,  as  a general  rule,  any 
other  assistance— I have  never  received  any  other.  Its  funds  do  not  enable  it  to  give  any  support  towards  the  payment  of  teachers.  The 
“ General  Reformation  Society  ” helps  towards  the  payment  of  two  of  the  schools,  but  the  stipends  of  the  teachers  are  mainly  provided  by 

ris  not  know  any  part  of  the  parish  or  union  in  which  there  is  a want  of  the  means  of  education  for  the  poorer  classes.  In  the  town 
of  Ballina  there  are  perhaps  too  many  female  schools.  Some  of  the  pupils  wander  from  school  to  school. 

■>  The  reluctance  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  means  arises  chiefly  from  their  want  of  appreciation  of  the  beneflts  of 
edneation.  Being  for  the  most  part  uneducated  they  hut  lightly  esteem  them.  Parents  who  pay  set  a higher  value  on  that  for  which 
they  pay ; hut  to  the  poor  occasionally  the  amount  of  school  fees  is  a hindrance.  A plan  similar  to  that  on  which  the  medical  relief  is 

administered  would  remove  this  difficulty.  , . ti.  i • i 

6 Where  Government  aid  is  given  payment  ought  to  be  made  direct  to  the  teacher,  and  not  through  managers.  1 naie  known  instances 
of  teachers  having  been  kept  so  long  out  of  their  stipends,  which  the  managers  had  received,  that  they  were  mvolved  in  the  greatea 

distrcKi  In  one  case  the  teacher  enlisted  in  despair.  . , . . ™ , 

The  nosition  of  the  teacher  ought  also  to  be  made  more  secure,  and  be  it  possible  attended  with  a higher  scale  of  payment.  Tlie  -stipend 
of  a teacher  in  a National  school  in  country  districts  is  too  low  to  command  the  services  of  a man  capable  of  giving  firat-classprunary  education. 

7 In  a comnarison  of  schools  National  and  Scriptural,  the  study  of  the  Bible,  in  the  habits  of  thought  and  reflection  which  it  produces, 

has’triven  an  advantage  to  the  latter;  and  I believe  I am  speaking  without  prejudice  when  I say  that  Scriptura  schools  are  in  every  way 
morf  efficlmt  Thev  have  as  a general  rule,  a better  clas.s  of  children  to  instnict.  My  comparison  extends  only  to  the  ordmarj-  schools 
of  a narish.  In  inv'schools  I do  not  make  the  Bible  a school-book,  but  a portion  of  it  is  daily  carefully  studief  , , . , 

8 If  mixed  education  bo  continued  in  any  form,  the  school-house  should,  under  no  pretext  whatever,  adjoin  a place  of  worsn.p,  nor  be 
attached  to  a religious  house,  nor  should  the  teacher  belong  to  a religious  order-  I have  a strong  opinion  of  the  benefit  of  mixed  education 
in  our  colleges  and  in  our  higher  schools.  I do  not  see  how  it  can  be  efficiently  conducted  in  primary  schools. 

Wei.dox  Ashe,  a.se.. 

Prebendary  and  Vicar,  Kilmore  Moy,  Diocese  of  Killala. 


and  luitumn.  Gathering  sea-wced  for 


July  18th,  1868. 

Rev.  R.  Ryder,  Incumbent  of  Derrygimla  Mission  Church,  Clifden. 

1 T think  in  mv  parish  the  means  are  sufficient,  as  there  are  six  schools— four  Protestant  arid  two  National  schools. 

2'  I believe  it  is'  due  to  the  npathv  of  parents  and  their  ignorance  regarding  the  benefits  of  education, 

}'ut  zs;;  s.;™  ,.i.u 

4 I know  of'no  plan  but  ihe  instructing  the  parents  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  education,  and  this  we  inculcate.  I cannot  say 
whether  it  is  adopted  with  regard  to  tlie  priest's  schools,  which  are  the  two  National  scliools. 
i!  We  never  received  a pennv  for  local  aid  for  my  four  schools. 

r'  T believe  the  Governincntaid  ought  to  be  given  to  the  four  Protestant  schools;  they 
lar-re  attendance  at  the  National  school  when  the  Inspectoc  is  expected,  but  a ’••"■w  be,i  nHen 


attendance  in  the  in 


ne  penny  of  it.  I remark  a 
rvals  between  his  visits. 

3 H 
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7.  I do  not  like  to  give  any  opinion  on  that  subject. 

8.  We  have  no  trial  of  the  system  hero,  ns  tho  National  schools  here  are  thoroughly  denominational.  I dare  not  enter  them.  I was 
warned  by  the  present  teaclier  not  to  attempt  it,  as  he  would  assault  me  if  I did  so. 

9.  All  our  schools  are  gratuitous. 

10.  In  favour  of  the  head  teacher  being  a master,  most  undoubtedly. 

11.  Evening  schools  do  not  succeed  well ; that  is  my  experience. 

12.  All  our  schools  are  more  or  less  ragged  schools,  and  I believe  tho  National  schools  are  ragged  schools  also. 

18.  We  have  infant  schools  always ; they  are  most  useful. 

14.  I believe  tlio  present  system  of  inspection  of  tho  National  school  is  a thorough  humbug — hollow  to  the  core.  Numbers  present  on 
the  day  of  inspection  and  not  efficiency,  I understand,  is  all  that  is  valued. 

15.  Many  schoolmistresses  have  been  removed  from  the  National  schools  within  tho  last  three  year's  very  suddenly.  I do  not  know  the 
reasons  for  it,  but  I think  it  is  injurious  to  tho  National  school. 

Yours  very  truly, 

William  Jack,  Esq.,  Eoyal  Commissioner.  Kev.  R.  Eydeu,  Enismore. 

Rev.  Patrick  Malone,  P.P. 

Belmullcf,  July  29,  1868. 

1.  There  are  seven  National  schools  in  this  parish.  One  more  is  required  for  a remote  locality,  with  tiiis  the  means  of  education  for 
the  poor  would  be  then  pretty  fair. 

2.  The  reluctance  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  these  means  arises  from  several  causes.  In  this  part  of  the  country  there  are  no 
prospects  for  boys  or  girls  of  good  education,  no  trades  or  professions  for  them  to  enter,  and  they  resign  tliemselves  to  tiie  use  of  the 
spade  and  the  sickle  which  requires  no  amount  of  education.  In  some  places  distance  retards  them.  Wuut  of  proper  clothing  prevents 
others,  and  want  of  confidence  in  tho  system  prevents  many.  The  people  iihagiiio  that  the  teacher  is  liigiily  paid  by  the  Board,  and 
therefore  indifferent  to  the  interests  of  tho  cliildren,  and  if  lie  attempt  to  exact  fees,  the  parents  witlidraw  the  children.  Tiiis  happens  only 
in  cases  of  parents  of  little  means.  The  books  of  tlie  National  Board  are  objectionable,  ns  they  teacli  neither  history  nor  religion,  and  are 
therefore  less  interesting. 

8.  In  country  places  the  people  are  generaUy  so  poor  tiiat  tiie  children,  from  the  ago  of  seven  upivards,  are  employed  in  tiie  spring  time 
in  putting  down  seed,  drawing  manure,  &c. ; others  of  them  take  charge  of  house  wliilst  both  parents  are  employed  in  the  fields,  and  in 
the  liarvest  and  summer  time  many  are  employed  in  hording  sheep  and  cattle  to  prevent  them  from  destroying  tlio  crops,  for  unfortunately, 
owing  to  tho  insecurity  of  tenure,  tlieie  are  no  fences  or  ditches  made  where  there  are  large  villages.  I liavc  often  seen  as  many  as  a 
dozen  children  employed  in  herding  two  dozen  sheep  the  whole  day  long.  This  system  causes  a great  diminution  in  tiie  attendance  at  the 
schools  at  those  very  seasons  wiien  the  attendance  ought  to  be  greatest. 

4.  A small  tax  upon  parents  for  not  sending  their  children  to  approved  schools  would  be  useful  to  increase  the  attendance. 

5.  Local  aid,  very  little. 

6.  Government  aid  is  often  abused.  I have  known  iiundreds  of  pounds  expended  by  the  Commissioners  in  the  erection  of  schools  on  the 
applicatioii  of  some  interested  proprietor,  which  remained  for  ever  after  comparatively  useless  for  want  of  attendance. 

8.  Mixed  education  highly  injurious  to  the  schoob. 

15.  In  reference  to  the  dismissal  of  teachers,  I cannot  see  any  just  grounds  for  interfering  with  the  present  system,  although  it  may 
happen  tliat  a manager  would  act  capriciously  in  some  cases.  Tho  inshmees,  however,  are  very  few.  In  fact  in  my  experience  I iiave 
not  known  more  than  one  such  instance. 

r.U'UicK  Maloxe,  r.i’.,  BelmuUet. 

Rev.  P.  O’Reilly,  P.P. — Kilmore  Erris. 

August  2,  1868. 

1.  No;  two  or  thiee  more  schoob  required. 

2.  Eeluctance  due,  partly  to  the  distance  of  schools,  partly  even  to  the  small  amount  of  school  fees,  partly  to  the  want  of  sufficient 
clothing,  and  partly  to  the  fact  of  the  children  being  employed  in  herding  cattle.  The  parents  being  poor  and  tlieir  holdings  of  land 
small,  tliey  arc  obliged  to  keep  the  children  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  saving  tho  little  sowing,  and  protecting  it  from  their  own  or  their 
neighbour’s  cow. 

3.  Agriculture,  and  every  child  able  to  work  is  generally  employed,  especially  during  the  spring  and  liarvest  seasons. 

5.  Not  one  shilling  have  I ever  received  in  this  parish  from  any  loAl  source. 

6.  Yes,  when  tiie  patronage  and  management  arc  in  the  hands  of  parties  with  whom,  for  certain  reasons.  Catholic  clergymen  cannot 
co-operate,  an  example  or  two  of  which  I could  easily  adduce. 

7-  There  are  no  unaided  schools.  All  are  National  schoob. 

8.  AE  the  chUdren  at  my  schools  are,  rvith  very  few  exceptions.  Catholic.  Any  of  a different  persuasion  are  the  rati  nantet. 

9.  Useful,  and  in  this  district  essentially  necessary. 

10.  Indifferent,  unless  the  boys  are  advanced  in  years  and  education,  then  tiie  male  teacher  is  preferred. 

1 4.  Inspection  useful  and  necessary. 

15.  One  teacher  removed  by  the  Inspector  of  National  schools. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  forwarded  bj' 

Your  obedient  sen’ant, 

IViliiam  Jack,  Esq.,  Assistant  Commissioner.  P.  0’Khiu.t,  p.p.,  Kilmore  Erris,  Belraullet,  county  Mayo. 

Rev.  James  T.  Fmoler,  Vicar  of  Ballysokeery. 

Ballysokeei-y  Vicarage,  Ballina,  November  2, 1868. 

2.  The  reluctance  of  parents  arises  from  two  causes.  The  Protestant  schools  give  a superior  education,  but  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men seek  to  prevent  the  younger  members  of  their  flock  from  attending  them.  The  parents  themselves  are  anxious,  and  I liave  known  of 
an  instance  in  whicli  a respectable  farmer’s  wife  was  refused  confession  for  keeping  her  children  with  a Protestant  teacher.  Slie  liowever 
persisted,  and  was  obliged  to  go  away  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles  to  get  the  rites  of  her  Church  elsewhere,  where  the  rules  are  not  so  stringent 
against  mixed  education. 

5.  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  much  heal  aid,  there  has  been  such  competition  to  eduento  in  this  district  The  landlord,  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  is  a munificent  patron  of  schoob  under  the  National  Board,  and  niso  under  Erasmus  Smith's  Board.  The  Presbyterian  Missions 
have  two  schoob  liberally  supported  by  their  Board.  Where  so  much  lias  been  done  for  the  people  by  others,  they  are  not  willing  to  do 
much  for  themselves.  I believe  the  independence  of  our  people  has  been  hijured  by  the  ample  funds  pro^nded  for  tliem  by  others. 

7.  I can  only  speak  for  my  own  parish.  The  best  school  in  it  is  tho  Newtorvn-White  National  soliool — patron,  Earl  of  Arran — teacher, 
Mi.  Brimstone.  The  efficiency  of  a school  depends  chiefly  on  the  teacher.  Whatever  gives  us  good  teachers,  and  retains  them  in  the 
country,  will  benefit  education.  Everything  in  my  opinion  is  subordinate  to  the  teacher. 

8.  I believe  mixed  education  is  most  beneficial.  I should  he  sorry  to  see  the  denominational  system  substituted  for  it. 

9.  Gratuitous  education  seems  to  me  to  be  overdone  in  this  district.  I believe  education  would  be  more  prized  by  tho  parents  if  obliged 
to  pay  school  fees. 

10.  The  feeling  in  this  district  b in  favour  of  male  teachers.  My  own  opinion  is  that  for  young  children  female  teachers  are  desirable, 
and  that  masters  arc  to  be  preferred  for  those  who  are  more  advanced. 

15.  The  inspection  of  schools  I regard  as  of  great  importance.  I would  wish  to  see  a system  of  competition  establislied,  iy  which  the  schools 
of  a district  might  he  brmghl  together  and  examined.  It  would  stimulate  teachers  and  pupils,  and  be  gratifying  to  parents  and  managers. 

There  are  many  things  in  connexion  with  the  wide  subject  of  primary  education  wUicli  liave  practically  come  before  me,  and  having  Iiad 
some  practical  experience,  I have  been  led  to  form  opinions  of  my  own  upon  them.  I will  wi'ite  freely  on  some  of  them. 

As  to  the  eslahlishment  of  Schools There  has  been  great  laxity  in  the  practice  of  tlie  National  Board  trying  to  conciliate  patrons,  and 

also  to  return  an  increasing  number  of  soliools  in  each  annual  Report.  Thus,  school  on  school  has  been  multiplied  without  any  real 
uecesaity,  and  money  squandered.  On  the  other  Isand,  in  poor  districts  with  tlie  population  widely  scattered,  assistance  should  be  given 
even  where  there  are  only  a few  pupils. 

In  more  populous  districts  whore  a scliool  is  already  in  successful  operation,  the  Board  should  he  slow  to  establisli  anotiier  to  its  injury. 
Where  there  is  a minority  requiring  separate  religious  instruction,  the  Board  would  act  more  wisely  in  giving  aid  to  build  a separate 
apartment  for  religious  instruction,  rather  than  establishing  a new  school. 

The  Teachers The  success  of  any  system  depends  on  the  teacher ; with  a good  teacher  any  system  will  succeed,  witli  a had  one  the  best 

system  will  fail.  Anything  that  tends  to  improve  the  status  of  tlie  teacher  will  improve  the  education  of  the  country.  Much  might  bo 
done — rewards  miglit  be  given,  honors,  titles,  scholarships  in  the  Queen’s  colleges,  to  tlio  teachers  wlio  have  been  most  successful  I’o 
educating.  I should  like  to  see  tlie  profession  of  teaching  duly  organized,  and  every  step  in  it  from  that  of  monitor. to  tliat  of  Professor, 
Inspector,  or  Commissioner  of  the  National  Board,  open  to  tlio  honest  ambition  of  tlie  liumblest  teacher.  There  should  also  bo  a 
retiring  iillowance  ■which  might  be  increased  by  contributions  from  the  teachers  themselves.  Tliia  would  attacii  them  to  tlio  system  and 
give  them  an  interest  in  it. 
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Loitl'f,  as  to  the  Board  of  Education — The  membera  of  tliis  Board  seem  to  me  to  be  appointed  as  the  members  of  no  other  Board,  from 
Tioliticai  influence,  family  connexions,  or  official  situation.  Why  should  it  bo  so?  The  men  who  should  conduct  the  machinery  of 
education  ought  to  be  practical  men,  conversant  witli  the  subject — teachers,  professors,  Inspectors.  Party  spirit  should  find  no  place  at 


^"itVouid  seem  as  if  a number  of  Commissioners  iiave  been  added,  wiiose  duty  it  is  to  register  and  carry  out  the  commands  of  the  Roman 

Catholic  prelates.  Why  should  not  the  rules  of  the  Board  be  as  free  from  party  spirit  as  the  rules  of  the  Poor  Law  Board? 

My  opinion  is,  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  composed  of  men  conversant  practically  with  education,  that  their  rules  should  he  free 
from  bias,  and  should  not  be  binding  till  approved  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  laid  before  Parliament.^  _ 

As  to  the  question  of  robgious  education,  it  is  too  large  to  be  treated  of  in  the  present  communication.  I will  in  a future  letter  give  my 

opinion  upon  it.  James  T.  Fowler,  Vicar  of  Ballysokeeiy. 

Sev.  James  T.  Fowler,  Vicar  0/  Ballysokeery. 

1 sliall  endeavour  to  supplement  my  previous  communication  in  respect  to  the  three  chief  questions  of  the  Commissioners. 

1,  IIow  can  the  profession  of  National  teacher  be  elevated? 

A.  By  periodical  examination.s  imperative  on  all  teachers  under  the  Board. 

B.  By  increased  emoluments  arising  from  local  contributions,  payment  by  pupils,  and  also  by  a jndicious  reduction  of  the  present 

number  of  schools,  making  those  retained  more  efficient  and  better  endowed. 

C.  By  honors,  medals,  titles,  &c.  Wliy  should  not  an  efficient  teacher  who  has  trained,  say  500  or  1,000  pupils,  and  imparted  a 

good  education  to  them,  bo  as  worthy  of  a medal  as  the  soldier  who  has  been  in  battle?  Why  should  he  not  have  a title 
as  Master  Teacher,  Assistant  Professor,  or  some  such  recognisetl  rank  and  title? 

D.  By  soholaisliips  and  exhibitions  in  the  University  or  Queen's  Colleges.  I don't  know  any  means  so  likely  to  advance  the  position 

of  a teacher  as  the  prospect  of  a collegiate  education  and  degree.  _ . . 

E.  By  promoting  teachers  to  be  Inspectors,  Commissioners,  £c.  Every  ofilce  under  the  Minister  of  Education  ought  to  be  open  to 

the  National  teachers,  and  the  majority  of  appointments  confined  to  them.  This  would  retain  the  best  men  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Board. 

F.  By  adequate  retiring  allowances,  &c.  . , . . , ....  , . . , ,0 

Tliese  I suggest  for  consideration.  The  merit  of  a teacher  depends  not  so  much  on  scholarship  as  ability  to  impart  knowledge 

to  children  in  general,  the  best  teacher  being  not  the  man  who  can  turn  out  occasionally  a prize  pupil,  but  he  who  can  bring 
on  best  the  greatest  number  of  average  bovs.  Any  man  can  teach  a smart  lad,  but  the  perfection  of  teaching  is  to  be  able  to  smarten 
and  brighten  up  dull  and  stupid  boys.  Public  Boards  make  a great  mistake  when  they  overlook  this,  and  it  is  this  aptitude  for  teaching 

which  should  especially  entitle  its  possessor  to  reward. 

II  With,  res^l  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Board.— Uy  opinion  is-That  the  Board  should  consist  of  men  who  arciwacJicaffy  conversant 
with  the  details  of  education,  the  majority  of  tlie  Board  consUting  of  former  teachers  and  Inspectors,  elected  solely  for  merit  and  efficiency. 
Tliat  religion  and  politics  should  be  ignored  in  the  selection.  Tliat  sueii  a Board,  so  constituted,  should  frame  rde^  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Minister  and  Council  of  Education,  and  that  these  rules  should  he  laid  before  Parliament,  and  should  not  be  bmdmg  till  tiiey  received 
the  sanction  of  tlic  Houses  of  I’.nriiament.  « vr  1 it  i »• 

Nothing  short  of  this  will  ever  prevent  the  abuses  which  have  crept  into  the  administration  of  National  Education. 

Now  as  to  tlie  changes  in  the  Board,  they  are—  . ' s ^ .i-  * iu 

First  The  increase  in  the  number  of  Koman  Catholic  Commissioners  of  extreme  views.  This  increase  was  made  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  procure  their  support  for  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  By  this  aco^ion  the  old  Comnuaioners  of  moderate 
views  suddenly  found  tliemselves  swamped  by  a party  able  to  attend  in  greater  force,  and  to  carry  everythmg  their  own  way.  See 

^MOTd°Th^e'^ru\^^^^^  T*he  “Scripture  Lessons"  agreed  upon  at  first,  the  “ Book  of  Sacred  Poetry,”  &c.,  have  been 

excluded  from  united  education.  1 need  not  refer  to  the  history  of  these  change,  it  is  too  well  known.  Other  changes  of  an  Mtramontene 
tendency  have  been  made.  Conventual  schools  taught  by  members  of  the  religious  orders  of  Rome  receive  assistanc^  whilst  Scnptural 
schools 'are  excluded  from  all  support.  The  last  effort  was  to  transform  the  conventuM  schools  inW  tiamyig  school^  and  flood  the  county 
with  teachers  trained  in  them,  thus  bringing  the  system  under  the  complete  control  of  the  pnesthooA  It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  at  present  discourage  tlieir  teachers  from  going  to  Dublin  for  training.  They  look  forward  to  the  time 
succeed  in  getting  them  trained  in  the  convents  and  schools  under  the  religious  orders  of  their  Church.  These  efforts  haye  resisted 
by  tile  Prefbyterians,  and  so  far  with  success.  Again,  in  some  of  the  convent  schools  there  are  representations,  images  of  the  Virgm  and 

Child,  which  are  tolerated,  whilst  a copy  of  God’s  Word  is  rigidly  excluded.  . _v- v 1 

The  reports  of  the  Inspectors  are  manipulated  in  the  office,  so  that  I am  Justified  m saying  1 ha^  no  eonfidrace  m a Board  which  has 
departed  from  its  original  basis  of  impartiality,  and  has  thrown  its  influence  into  the  hands  of  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  Roman 

^*IIL  .Eiucnfi'on.— With  respect  to  this  question  I will  endeavour  to  condense  my  views.  There  are  three  parties  concerned  m the 

question.  The  Government,  the  cleigy.  the  narents.  ...  _i  L • *1— 

^ 1 Ours  is  a mixed  Government,  Koman  Catholics  being  admitted  to  power  and  office.  The  question  for  our  rulers  ^ how  can  they, 
professedly  Christian,  reconcile  their  duty  to  the  Great  Kiug  with  that  perfect  religious  liberty  guaranteed  to  all  classes  of  the  commumty? 

Two  principles  should  guide  them,  _ . u-  i-us 

1st  The  absolute  control  of  the  parent  over  the  religious  instructions  to  be  imparted  to  ms  cnild.  „ . . . . 

2nd.  Consistent  with  this,  thorccognised  duty  of  imparting  such  an  amount  of  Christian  instruction  as  all  bodies  of  professing  Chnstians 

^’^Th^seemr’to'  me  as  far  as  the  State  can  go.  In  case  proselytism  should  be  attempted,  it  is  easy  to  suspend  the  grant  or  dismiss  the 
teacher.  And  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  sufficiently  watchful  not  to  permit  it  without  remonstrauce. 

In  fact  the  Board  should  return  to  Us  first  principles  as  regards  united  secular  and  religious  instruction. 

2 To  look  at  this  question  from  the  clerical  standpoint  0^  first  duty  as  ministers  is  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  eveiy  creature,  to  poor 

“L'tfheraSblreLd  to  timeand  place  and  manner  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty.  We  are  not  to  thrust  our  message  on  those 
who  will  not  het  \^  arrnot^^^^  before  swine.  Wo  are  not  to  set  aside  parental  authority,  nor  to  degrade  he  Word  of 

God  to  a level  with  ordinaTy  school  books,  norto  turn  the  National  school-room  mto  a controvemial  doss.  But  I do  claim  to  have 
restored  to  uo,  the  lihertv  fotinorlv  eojoved  under  the  Board,  of  speaking  at  proimr  times  to  all  the  ekildtoii  ol  the  great  tmthsmom 
t“ro“S,  oi  Ihelora  ol  Godin  the  ght  "<  HI.  So.,  ol  th,  death  of  Je.n.  Chdat  lor  ns  smiots,  of  tk,  drllor.nt  ortiolo.  ol  o.t  common 

'Vn“l7li‘^r»ion.r,.  In  Mo,  n.d  th.  Gov.mmeot  to  invite  my  o.-.p.r.lion  I.  edneating  Ih.  notlve.  on  th,  to,m.  eendltlons  I believe 

' tSIoTo?.  rSiotlon  at  pro.ont  whlol.  I feel  oo  mnch,  that  it  aloe,  wonld  prevonl  me  ooidlally  oo-op.r.ting  mtk  th.  Bo.ril  Daring 
Jtn,;  0?”  S odoeallonVe  patron,  visitor,  or  toaohe,  or.y  r.l.r  to  ony  “ SeBSelS  n.tSJ 
Melodies  Cobbett's  History  of  the  Reformation,  but  he  dare  not  refer  to  Scripture.  Tins  I regard  as  an  ms  „ a , ...  .7 

d .ChVi.ti.n  Tn  n.  in  th  on  t d.s.d.  Snoh  i 

S «5nl.d?.  h K m Into  a plnoo  wh'r.  I mi  prev.i.teJ  all  allnsiono  or  t.letonc.  to  OPP“'J 

.Tl  aK“v.K  .K3,y^^^^^^  led  that  a p.aotie.l  dlshononr  is  don.  to  my  Lord  end  Ma.t.r  hy  the  rnl.  which 

‘’■f  I'tookS  aTmZSmlTl  ‘tta”'.'tootal  point  ol  vl.w,  .11  ponnts,  and  ospodally  Eom.n  Catholic  parents,  wish  to  gel  the  best 
sionaiareurougiit  to  ue.oi  on  uiun,  u J tn  fhf  mtr^tinn  of  nroselvtism : but  I do  assert  that  the  Koman  Catholic  parents, 


rS„  trhSde  l"rK..onl.,  .hit  th.;- are  indidersnl  to  th.  ,u„.h„  ol  proselyti.^^^^^^^^^^ 

when  1,1.  to  th.nhdves,  do  " f SS  fhodd  have  the  power  to  epseif,-  who. 

ludKizKVdKiS's:  ..  ...Soei  .h.  .ppih..io«  -i P-mn.  .podd  h. 

" r™  Z'aS'nrapd  h.  limlt.d  dronmotonoes,  with  no  other  mod.  ol  odne.ting  my  oHIdi.u  hot  letting  thorn  attend  a .d.ool 
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Protestant  eliildren  aftendinp:  Ronian  Catholic  National  schools.  Some  of  these  children  were  taught  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Catecliisra, 
others  ;rere  taught  to  cross  themselves  ami  say  Roman  Catholic  prayers.  Otlier  instances  I could  mention  i>r(JTing  tlic  necessity  of  some 
control.  How  iliis  can  be  effected  without  trenching  on  Christian  liberty  is  the  great  question  wliieh  I trust  the  Royal  Commission  of 
Primary  Education  (Ireland),  will  assist  to  solve. 


I liaTC  been  favoured  by  a statement  of  the  views  of  three  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  National  Board. 
Tlie  Inspector  of  Disti'ict  A says  ; — 


minnlly,  would  come 


A mixed  school  committee  could  not  work  in  a district  like  this.  A denominational  school  committee,  if  it  existed  m 
round  to  the  supremacy  of  the  otergynmn  in  the  end.  He  alone  would  probablv  interest  himself  in  it. 

■"'-e  schools  denominational  instead  of  mired,  there  would  bo  just  as  much  local  suppoi  t probably,  in  this  country  district,  (thera  is  next 
• M =/.i.....io  ...  — ...  ~...i  ,.j|  move — in  town  districts  probably  a good  deal  more. 

" 'ed,  or  however  it  might  be  attempted  to  enforce  it  by  inspection, 

n whicli  did  not  accept  the  principle  of  the  mixed  system,  j.e., 


to  none),  anil  just  as  much  ir 

It  would  be  chimerical  to  expect  that  a conscience  clause,  however  .. .. 
could  protect  the  consciences  of  the  minority  under  a denominational  syst 
the  separation  of  secular  and  religious  teaching. 

There  are  120  incidental  \'isits  a year  here  for  90  schools.  Tlio  rule  that  the  paj-nieut  depends  on  the  average  attendance  is  at  the  root 
of  the  system.  The  attendances,  out  of  which  the  a\’erages  are  made,  must  be  checked.  One  effect  of  this  rule  at  [.resent  is,  tiiat  any  local 
opposition  has  a weapon  put  into  its  liands.  'When  it  cuts  down  the  average,  it  cither  lou-ers  tlie  salary— as  in  A— or  cuts  it  off  altogether 
as  it  probably  will,  in  D.  s . 

I am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  continuance  of  a rule  fpving  payments  oi 
the  test  of  a.  erage  attendance  is  not  an  adequate  test  of  efTicieucy.  I am 
small  to  be  proper  recipients  of  aid  obtaining  it. 

I believe  tiie  payments  should  be  made  according  to  the  principle  of  results,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic— extra  payments  being 
made  for  extra  subjects.  TJiis  system  would  imply  one  inspection  in  the  year  with  notice,  and  many  incidental  visits.  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  the  system  of  incidental  visits  cannot  be  dispensed  with,  and  should,  instead,  be  greatly  ileveloped. 

I think  that  tiiere  would  be  considerable  advantage  in  a gratuitous  system,  free  to  all,  for  primary  subjects,  it  all  now  liable  to  rates  were 
rated  m addi  tion  for  education.  It  svouUl  he  a very  sm.all  rate  which  would  be  needed  to  replace  fees,  aud  people  would  feel  that  they  got 
value  for  tbeir  money  on  the  spot.  That  rate  would  secure  local  interest  and  regular  nttomlniU'C, 

think  the  present^  rule,^  by  which  a manager  has  absolute  power  to  dismiss  a teaciier  without  reason  assigned,  is  inex|iedient.  The 
power  of  removal,  subject  to  certain  control  and  review,  satisfactory  reasons  being  assigned, 
the  IIeai>  Inspector  should  make  a special  rej.nrt,  and  that  the  concurrence  of  the  manager  and 
central  ofUoo  should  retain  the  absolute  power  to  dismiss,  for  reasons 


In  all  0 


manager  ought  to  be  allowed 
It  would  be  desirable  that  in  su 
H^ad  Inspector  should  determi 

If  the  grant  for  evening  schools  were  giveu  for  schools  held  for  the  four  winter 
effect  would  be  very  good.  They  woalil  be  more  numerous  even  now,  except  tha 
could  only  be  held  in  towns  and  populous  villages,  as  in  the  countrj-  districts  peopli 


mths,  many  of  them  would  ho  maintained,  and  the 
laiiy  masters  are  rending  for  cxamiiintions.  They 
re  afraid  in  this  part  of  Ireland  to  be  out  far  at 


night. 

Increase  of  salar}'  should  depend  solely  on  the  improved  efficiency  of  the  school.  After  once  pissing  a reasonable  examination,  sufficient 
to  SKure  a proper  literary  qualification,  before  he  is  admitted,  a teacher  should  never  be  required  to  pass  another.  Jlen  over  forty  seldom 
do  themselves  justice,  .and  frequently,  in  attempting  to  pass  those  successive  exainiiiatious,  damage  their  health  and  usefulness  for  a time. 

No  one  should  be  admitted  as  a National  teacher  without  the  qualifications  of  at  least  III>.  At  present  a third  of  the  teachers  in  the 
di.strict  are  probationers,  who  are,  as  a class,  useless ; and  not  a third  of  these  are  ultimatelv  certified  as  competent.  Of  48  teachers 
summoned  to  the  recent  teachers'  examination,  19  are  recommended  for  promotion,  and  no  fewer  than  12  (all  probationers)  for  dismissal; 
the  other  I . are  left  as  they  were.  The  two-thirds  of  the  probationers  ultimately  dismi.ssed  were  for  One,  two,  or  three  years  under  the 
stigma  of  incompetency  after  their  first  failure,  anil  are  ultimately  dismissed  on  that  ground. 

The  qualifications  for  III-,  are  pitched  too  low.  Cases  have  been  known  where  a man  rose  from  prohatio 
The  term  during  which  a man  who  seeks  to_ improve  his  position  is  liable  to  examination,  varies  from  four  y 
y opinion  (lower  and  higher),  and  the  higher  grade  should  only  be  gir 


> first  class  in  four  years. 
0 forty.  There  ought  to 
teachers  who  have  been 


be  only  two  grades  of  teachers,  in 
reguJarly  trained  for  their  profession,' 

Teachers  who  have  not  been  educated  or  trained  according  to  the  mixed  system  are  not  likely  to  enter  into  the  spirit  oi  it. 

In  several  cases  when  I have  been  t.aiking  with  the  people  of  the  locality  about  teachers  wlio  hiul  left,  I have  been  told  that  they  were 
dreadfully  at  a loss,  now  he  had  left,  for  political  news— e.y.,  especially  about  America.  In  fact,  1 believe  that  in  many  eases  in  remote 
districts  they  arc  tlie  principal  disseminators  of  political  news.  It  is  well  known  that  they  often  go  to  fairs  and  markets  (the  Board 
prohibits  this)  i .and  many  of  them  have  bits  of  land,  and  must  go.  In  that  case  they  must  ivrito  to  the  Inspector,  and  get  the  manager's 
leave  to  go.  I get  three  or  (our  such  notices  before  every  fair.  . • . o “b 

Sale  stock  parcels  are  often  delayed  unnecessarily.  Often  the  office  seems  out  of  the  commonest  stock- e.o.,  slates,  copy-books  or 
common  readers;  and  frequently  they  send  things  not  ordered  instead  of  things  that  are.  For  instance,  a teacher  ordered  120  copy-books 
and  a number  of  slates— there  ivcre  no  slates  in  stock,  and  she  got  back  copy-books  to  seiwe  hor  for  two  years. 

' - no  yalid  reason  why  the  teacher  should  uot  got  his  money  directly  from  Dublin  by  post-office  order. 


There  se 


The  Inspector  of  B District  sends  me  the  foUotyiug  expression  of  his  opinions  ; 

present  system  of  inspection  is  yexatious,  unnecessarily  expensive,  ami  far  from  being  the  best  adapted  to  realize  the 
beiwel  theTol i^and  the  tiekerif  ^hat  it  is  vexatious,  loivering  to  both,  and  making  the  relation  similar  to  that 

between  the  police  and  the  ticket-of-!eave  men.  It  is  unnecessarily  expensive,  not  from  over  payment  of  the  inspecting  sLaff  (tliey  are 
InsnerCa\vn^^  pay  of  Inspectors  under  Council  of  Education  in  England  aud  Scotland),  but  from  excess  of  inlpection.  Forty 
ffiXet  do  the  work  well  under  a more  practical  system.  Each  Inspector  has  about  100  schools  to 

inspect  three  times  a year^OO  inspections.  Make  his  work  350  schools  twice  a year,  simplify  the  school  records,  amend  the  forms  of 
wfto  at“o°nce^°  T'  n®  Inspector  to  gm  out  of  his  way  [mneemurffy  to  visit  the  manager.  Incidental  visits  canno^I  fear  be  done  away 
with  at  once.  I would  liowevet  gradually  lessen  the  number,  with  a view  to  their  ultimate  abolition.  ^ 

unreasonable. 

Salary  of  Teachers. — The  commencing  stipend  of  teachers  is 

present  prices  of  piov  isions,  the  rate  of  wages,  the  social  position  of  the  teacher,  the  desirability  of  drawing  the  supply  of  teachers  from  the 


.0  induce  a 


of  the  teacher's  salary.  Tho  present  system  is  most 
adequate  number  of  suitable  persons  to  apply  for 


•e  respectable  of  tlie  poorer  classes,  the  teachers'  literary  needs,  &c. 

local  sources,  other  than  school  fees.  The  teacher  should  not  be  degraded  into  being  his  own  fax- 
ptherer.  \\  liere  the  payment  is  both  voluntary  and  variable,  the  unpleasantness  of  such  a position  is  extreme,  and  is  preiudicial  to  the 
teacher's  influence.  The  vo  untary  local  endowments  moreover  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  in  lemclplo  are  S.  P^3“dicml  to  the 

» education  of  the  poor,  especially  the  landlord  class,  whose  inteicsts  are  involved  in  the  progress  of  education 
authority.  classes.  An  edue,ation-ratc  should  be  levied  on  p>-operly,  either  by  Grand  Jury,  Poor  Law  Guarding,  or  other  local 

slmuW  be'^mlonto.rto  “hoiM  ^ “"Provided  with  schools  under  the  present  system.  Moans 

Should  be  adopted  to  build  schools  where  necessary- say  an  advance  from  the  State,  to  he  in  r.nrt  fr,,-,  u...!  ....  ...:.i.i_  ~ 

limited  number  of  years,  or  by  special  presentment  on  the  townlnnds  for  whoso  benefit  the  school  is 
barony  with  a larger  proportion  on  the  loivnlands  interested). 

bv‘^S“wr;~^'?  to'the  office  who  has  not  had  some  practical  preiiaraticn  for  the  duties  of  teachers, 

o h r d'J,  .‘“^her  as  monitor  for  some  years  or  by  having  been  tLned  him, elf  in  a model  sehooUr 

lirthot  ''PP'’=“'“"  Eornaii  Catholic  clergy  to  the  “trained  ” teachei<  renders  it  desirable, 

y that  the  teachers  now  m office  should  remain  m possession  during  good  conduct  ami  efficiency,  but  also  that  si^c  provision  bo  made 


for  untrained  teacher 


— .11  possession 

X20),  ta,t  b.  Mieiti.  •'*“ - to 

standard  of  literary  attainments  is  pitched  at  an  absurdly  low  point.  It  should  be  made  as  high  ns  that  now  renuired 
A t .n.  ' r„  ."“U-subsequent  promotion  to  be  by  annual  increments  dependent  on  good  conduct  and  efficiency, 

at  £20  third  class  at  classes  Probationers,  IIP.,  IIH,,  11“.,  £c.— let  these  be  reduced  to  four.  Tlie  untrained  class 

9,  third  class  at  £-0,  rising  £—  per  annum  to  £30,  second  class  £40  to  £50,  first  class  £55  to  £70.  Promotion  from  class  to  class 
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not  M take  place  ■without  five  yeare’  service  at  least  in  the  lower  class,  and  then  to  follow  not  as  a matter  of  seniority  or  right,  hut  as  the 
result  of  merit.  Promotion  into  first  class  should  perhaps  he  preceded  by  an  examination  of  a high  standard — to  include  the  most  useful 
branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  drawing — perhaps  also  a language — Latin  or  Prench. 

PunUhmenU- — I have  little  to  say  bn  this  subject,  save  that  the  punishments  now  inflicted  on  teachers  are  ■unequal  and  not  regulated 
by  a fixed  eode,  too  frequent  and  often  mixed  with  threats  never  to  be  earried  into  execution. 

Tmure  of  Office. — The  uncertainty  of  the  teacher’s  tenure  of  office  is  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  affecting  the  working  of  the  National 
education  system.  It  ivill  bo  of  little  use  to  raise  the  salary  and  standard  of  literary  proficiency  if  the  tenure  of  office  be  dependent  on 
the  will  or  caprice  of  an  irresponsible  individual,  generally  quite  ignorant  of  school  management  and  often  guided  by  views  quite 
independent  of  the  success  of  tlie  school  and  general  character  of  the  teacher.  Tlie  teaclier  once  appointed  should  have  a right  to  his  post, 
only  to  be  taken  away  for  imperfect  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  immoral  or  unbecoming  conduct.  But  how  to  attain  this  end  is  a question 
of  great  practical  difficulty. 

I connot  help  thinking  that  in  a mixed  system  of  education  there  should  eitlier  be  no  clerical  manager,  or  at  least  two,  of  different 
persuasions.  I -would  cither  take  the  dismissal  of  teachers  out  of  their  hands,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education,  or  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  two  managers  and  a local  magistrate.  In  no  case  should  the  Inspector  have  this  power. 

But  I must  confess  I do  not  clearly  see  any  practical  way  of  solving  the  difficulties  of  this  question,  which  I can  put  forth  as  perfectly 
satisfactory. 


The  Inspector  of  C Distiict  -writes  as  follows.  The  numbers  refer  to  the  questions  in  the  circular  I have  already 
printed,  p.  406. 

2.  The  necessity  which  the  parents’  poverty  imposes  of  employing  the  children  in  manual  labour  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  one  of 
the  causes  enumerated  under  this  head,  which  operates  to  any  great  extent  in  producing  a?  unwillingness  to  avail  of  the  existing  schools — 
the  latter  are,  generally  speaking,  situated  at  convenient  distances  from  the  homes  of  the  children ; when  parents  are  unable  or  unwilling 
to  pay  for  education,  the  teachers,  owing  chiefly  to  the  rule  of  the  Board  which  makes  public  aid  to  the  schools  depend  on  the  extent  of  the 
average  attendance,  are  easily  induced  to  waive  their  claim  to  fees.  There  being  here  but  little  trade,  and  no  manufactures,  and  the 
situation  of  National  teacher  presenting,  consequently,  to  such  of  the  more  intelligent  young  persons  of  the  humbler  classes,  as  do  not 
emigrate,  almost  the  only  means  of  bettering  their  condition ; this  district  possesses  a comparatively  large  proportion  of  skilful  and  efficient 
teachers. 

3,  During  eight  months  in  the  year  the  National  schools  in  tliis  neighbourhood  are  thinly  attended.  This  is  due  not  alone  to  the  fact 
that  agriculture  is  the  employment  of  the  groat  bulk  of  the  population,  but  to  the  backward  state  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  unim- 
proved condition  of  the  soil,  and  tiie  great  poverty  of  the  people.  Ordinarily  in  the  rural  parts  of  Ireland  all  the  children  who  arc  fit  for 
field  labour  are  kept  from  school  to  assist  on  the  farms  during  the  hiiriy  of  spring  and  autumn.  To  this  cause  of  irregularity  are  here 
superadded,  (1)  The  absence  or  the  badness  of  fences,  and  the  consequent  employment  of  children  at  all  times  in  herding ; (2)  The  house 
feeding  of  cattle  being  much  neglected— the  scarcity  of  manure,  to  supplement  the  supply  of  which  children  are  busy,  from  the  time  the 
spring  sowing  is  completed  until  the  corn  and  potato  crops  are  ripe,  in  conveying  in  panniers  from  the  bogs,  turf  mould,  or  “black  mud,” 
as  it  fa  called  here ; (3)  Owiisg  to  the  stony  nature  of  a great  portion  of  the  soil,  and  still  more  to  the  inability  of  the  people  to  purchase 
a proper  stock  of  working  cattle  and  fanning  implements— the  all  but  universal  practice  of  spade  tillage,  which  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  land  under  cultivation,  requires  a mucli  larger  number  of  hand.s  tlian  the  use  of  the  plough  ; (4)  Employing  the  aid  of  children  during 
summer  in  the  business  oi  the  turf  harvest;  and,  finally,  (5)  The  scarcity  oflabourhcre  in  autumn,  when  it  is  usual  for  the  heads  of  famiUes 
and  other  adult  males  to  sock  employment  as  agricultural  labourers  in  England.  In  addition  to  these  five  sources  of  n-regiilarity  of 
attendance  may  be  noticed  the  occasional  visitation  of  peculiar  distress,  arising  from  the  partial  failure  of  the  potato,  on  which  root,  as  is 
well  known,  the  agricultural  population  of  Ireland,  particularly  of  the  west,  depend  mainly  for  subsistence.  On  one  unhappy  occasion  of 
tliis  sort  I knew  children  to  have  been  kept  from  school  by  the  want  of  sufficient  clothing,  all  the  rc'""'^"'  r-t  "'''"■  ""or.!*  siHea 
by  public  charity,  havitig  been  barely  sufficient  to  provide  a scanty  supply  of  food. 


of  the  poor  people,  aided 

*4.  From  the  nature  of  tlie  causes'  just  detailed,  it  is  evident  that  the  remedy  of  the  state  of  things  which  they  produce  must  be  mainly 
tbe  result  of  social  changes,  the  con.'idcration  of  which  comes  within  the  province  rather  of  the  statesman  than  the  educationist.  I am 
quite  aware  that  highly  efficient  teaching  combined  with,  and  in  no  small  degree  tlie  effect  of  the  active  benevolence  of  influential  local 
parties  who  frequently  visit  the  schools  to  stimulate  and  encourage  teachers  and  pupils  is,  to  a large  extent,  capable  of  counteracting 
UiB  operation  of  these  causes,  and  of  inducing  parents  to  sacrifice  to  the  educational  interests  of  their  children  the  pecuniary  advantage 
derivable  from  those  children’s  labour. 

The  instances,  however,  are  unhappily  so  rare  in  which  a combination  of  circumstances  so  beneficial  to  the  schools  is  found  to  exist, 
tliat  it  would  be  vain  to  look  to  this  as' the  sole  or  eveu  the  principal  source  of  the  correction  of  the  evil  of  irregular  and  insnfficient 
attendance.  ...  . . 

9.  "Witiiont  sharing  in  the  usual  opinion  that  education  is  commonly  estimated  at  tbe  money  value  set  upon  it  by  those  who  impart 
it,  and  tiiat  instruction  for  which  nothing  is  charged,  Ls  generally  regarded  as  wertli  nothing,  either  by  tbe  recipients  or  by  their  parents, 
I should  he  sorry  that  free  admission  to  school  should  ever  be  a recognized  feature  of  any  system  of  education  established  by  the  State 
in  this  country.  Requiring  all  who  are  in  receipt  of  earnings,  and  wlio  avail  themselves  of  the  teacher's  sen  ices,  to  fee  him  in  proportion 
to  their  mean^  while  not  withholding  gratuitous  education  from  the  children  of  the  really  destitute,  -would  produce  a moral  effect  which 
in  Ireland,  whose  people  are  generally  but  too  much  disposed  to  look  to  the  aid  of  others  where  they  should  rely  on  their  o-wn  independent 
exertions,  I hold  to  be  of  national  importance. 

14.  With  regard  to  the  practice  of  visiting  schools  incidentally,  and  of  withholding,  except  once  a year,  notice  of  the  regular  inspectioiiB. 
After  mature  Consideration,  I retain  the  opinion  that  the  abandonment  of  either  of  those  practices,  especially  the  former,  would  give 
encouragement  to  many  serious  abuses. 

The  great  defect  of  the  present  system  of  inspection  is,  that  the  time  of  tbe  Inspector  is  too  much  occupied  in  mere  scriveneiy,  and  too  little 
devoted  to  the  business  of  inspection.  A ktcHead  Inspector  has  truly  stated  in  one  of  his  published  reports  thatin  the  course  of  a year  many 
ahard-working  clerk  has  not  a greater  amount  of  penmanship  to  perform  tbanordinar  ly  fails  to  the  lot  of  a District  Inspector.  The  result  is 
that  the  more  important  part  of  his  duty  suffera  I believe  tlicre  is  no  Inspector  in  the  sen-ice  who  does  not  feel  tliat  the  time  iie  is  able 
to  devote  to  the  inspection  of  soliools,  is  quite  insufficient  to  admit  in  each  case  of  an  investigation  so  searcliing  and  complete  as  to  form 
the  basis  of  a thorough  appreciation  of  tiie  character  of  tiie  school  Tiien  to  say  nothing  of  recreation,  for  which  during  eleven  months 
of  the  year  Inspectors  can  rarely  find  time,  I believe  the  instances  are  not  numerous,  in  which  the  requirements  of  their  engrossiug  public 
duties  permit  them  to  indulge  iii  private  reading  of  even  a desultory  kind;  and  I have  never  heard  of  mbre  than  one  who,  under  the 
present  system,  was  able  to  pursue  a regular  and  systematic  course  of  study.  Often  have  I painfully  felt  the  force  of  an  obsen-ation 
which  occurs  in  a published  report  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  schools  in  England : “ There  is  no  such  tiling  as  standing  still 
in  knowledge.  He  who  does  not  deily  add  to  his  stores,  is  destined  at  no  distant  period  to  lose  eveu  his  original  possessions."  If 
the  application  of  this  truth  leads  to  inferences  to  be  regretted  for  tbe  sake  of  the  Irish  Inspector,  they  are  surely  fo  be  deplored  in 
their  bearing  on  the  general  intere.sts  of  Irish  National  Education. 

A plain  remedy  for  these  defects— a remedy  so  plain  and  natural  that  I liave  known  it  to  occur  to  more  than  one  who  separately 
and  independently  considered  the  subject— would  be  to  have  only  two  principal  inspections  of  each  school  in  the  year,  instead  of  three,  as 
at  present.  This,  allowing  for  an  increased  number  of  incidental  inspections,  would  diminish  by  nearly  a third  the  amount  of  clerking 
labour,  and  would  afford  ample  time  for  the  thorough  and  effective  examination  of  the  schools. 

Nearly  all  the  teachers  wlio  have  been  removed  from  tlieir  situations  here  by  tlie  Board  during  that  period  were  probationary  teachers, 
who  after  tiie  annual  examinations,  were  dismissed  forincompeteucy.  Dismissals  from  this  cause  may  be  looked  upon  as  unavoidable 
nndrt  existing  arrangements.  So  long  as  National  teacliers  are  so  poorly  remunerated  as  at  present,  so  long  will  the  necessity  continue  of 
pdmittingto  the  sen-ice  an  inferior  class  of  eaudidates,  who,  barely  competent  to  stand  tbe  preliminary  test,  will  be  found  to  fail  at  the 
ensuing  annual  examinations.  , , , , , , .vt  - . 

Rareas  are  happily  the  instances  in  which  the  in-cspoiisiUc  power  of  dismissal  possessed  by  the  school  managers  over  the  National 
teachers  is  harshly  or  unjustly  exercised,  I have  long  felt  that  it  is  in  the  last  degree  desirable  to  relieve  the  teachers  from  that  harassing 
sense  of  insecurity  which  even  the  occasional  abuse  of  this  power  has  excited  in  their  minds.  At  the  same  time,  1 must  confess  that  in 
connexion  with  the  adininistratiou  of  the  Irish  National  system  of  education,  I know  of  no  question  more  difficult  than  how  to  reconcile 
with  the  just  interests  of  the  teachers  in  this  important  particular  the  right  wiiich  most  of  the  managers  claim  of  exercising  a censorship, 
and  an  active  control  in  ail  matters  pertaining  to  faith  and  morals  over  the  conduct  of  those  to  whom  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the 
country  is  intrusted.  Thu  ciirtnilmcnt  of  the  arbitrary  power  under  consideration  is  plainly  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  this 
riglit  and  tlie  experience  of  many  years  has  shown  that  power  to  be  at  least  perfectly  harmlias  in  the  hands  of  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  possess  it.  Herein  consists  the  entire  difflculiv,  and  I know  of  no  direct  way  of  grappling  with  it.  The  only  question  then 
that  remains  appears  to  be,  how,  while  leaving  the  right  referred  to  perfectly  untouched,  can  sucli  a clog  he  placed  on  tiie  action  of  the 
very  few  managers  who  may  bo  disposed  to  abuse  the  absolute  power  intrusted  to  tlicm,  ns  may  have  the  effect  of  reducing  to  theauiaUest 
possible  limits  tlic  number  of  dismissals  of  teachers  on  unjust  or  insufficient  grounds.  T he  plan  of  providing  free  residences  for  the  teachers 
within  easy  distances  of  the  scfiools,  recrmmciuU  itself  by  its  practical  benevolence,  and  would  probably  produce  the  desired  effect  by 
extendio"  to  the  unjust  dismissal  of  a teacher,  a portion  of  the  popular  odium  which  attaches  to  Uie  tyrannical  eviction  of  a tenant  fromhis 
holding. 
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Education. 
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Protestant 
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1 

1 
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- 

- 

- 
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1 
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- 
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1 

1 
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Report  oq  the  State  of  Primary  Education  in  the  County  of  Kerry  by  J.  Percival  Balmer, 
Assistant  Commissioner. 


1.  My  Lords  Aim  Gentlemen, — I bavetlie  honour  of  laying  before  you  the  result  of  my  inquiries  into  “the  state 
of  Primary  Education  in  Ireland” — “ the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  National  education” — and  the  “ means 
to  be  adoptedforextendingmoregenerally  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  education” — which  I have  made  as  Assistant 
Commissioner  in  ^e  “ Distiict  of  Killamey.”  Tlie  time  occupied  in  my  inquiry  extended  from  June  27,  when 
I arrived  in  my  district,  to  September  9,  when  I commenced  my  homeward  journey,  and  during  the  whole  of 
that  time  I was  closely  engaged  in  the  examination  of  schools,  or  the  prosecution  of  the  various  inquiries 
directed  by  my  original  instructions.  The  topographical  character  of  the  country,  and  the  small  extent  of 
accommodation  afforded  by  railway,  necessitated  nearly  all  my  journeys  being  made  by  car;  and  much  time  was 
consequently  consumed  in  travelling,  which  might  have  been  more  profitably  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  my  investi- 
gations.* The  schools  not  unfrequently  lie  very  far  apart,  and  many  miles  had  to  be  travelled  before  the  day’s 
work  of  examination  could  be  begun.  The  number  I visited  is,  therefore,  less  than,  under  different  conditions, 
it  might  have  been.  I have  reason,  however,  to  believe  that  a wider  examination  would  not  have  produced 
any  results  substantially  different  from  what  are  embodied  in  this  report. 

2.  The  county  of  Kerry  is  divided,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Constabulary,  into  seven  districts — viz.,  Listowel, 
Tralee,  Dingle,  Cahirciveen,  Kenmare,  KUlamey,  and  Killorglin.  Copies  of  the  returns  of  primary  schools, 
made  to  tlie  Royal  Commissioners  by  the  Sub-Inspectors  of  six  of  these  seven  Constabulary  districts,  were 
furnished  to  me,  and  practically  determined  the  geographical  limits  of  my  inquiry.  The  seventh  district — that 
of  Killorgliii,  which  lies  north  of  Killame.y  and  south  of  Tralee,  and  is  situated  near  the  head  of  Dingle  Bay— 
was  not  assigned  to  mo ; but  as  the  country  comprised  in  it,  and  through  which  I was  obliged  to  pass,  presents 
no  special  characteristics  to  differentiate  it  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  the  following  report  may  be  taken  as 
adequately  representative  of  the  condition  of  primary  education  in  the  whole  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  It 
should  be  noticed,  on  tlie  other  hand,  that  two  of  the  schools  returned  by  the  Sub-Inspector  at  Listowel,  are 
situated  in  the  coimty  of  Cork — viz.,  Kuockaclarig  and  Rock  Chapel  National  schools,  both  in  the  barony  of 
Duliallow  and  the  parish  of  Clonfert.  These  exceptions,  however,  are  so  trifling  that  notwithstanding  them, 
the  northern,  eastern,  and  westemt  limits  of  my  district  may  be  considered  identical  with  the  same  limits  of  the 
county  of  Kerry. 

3.  With  a view  to  obtaining  mformationfrom  every  source  whicb  I deemed  trustworthy,  I called  upon  as  many 
of  the  clergj-,  whether  belonging  to  the  Established  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  I possibly  could, 
and  also  upon  such  of  the  resident  gentry  as,  from  what  I learned  by  previous  inquiry,  either  took  an  active 
interest  in  education— unfortunately  a very  small  number— or  from  their  position  as  landlords  in  the 
county  had  granted  sites  for  schools,  or  otherwise  contributed  to  their  material  support.  I moreover 
availed  myself  of  every  opportunity  which  presented  itself  of  conversing  with  members  of  the  poor  and 
lower  middle  class,  to  which  the  children  attending  primary  schools  chiefly  belong.  The  circular  of  queries 
with  which  I was  furnished  from  the  office  of  the  Royal  Commission,  I found  exceedingly  useful  as  a point  of 
departure  in  conversation  on  the  various  circumstances  affecting  education.  Compai-atively  little  service, 
however,  was  rendered  by  it,  in  obtaiiiing  information  from  those  clergymen  and  laymen  to  whom  I sent 
copies  of  it,  but  whom  I had  not  the  opportunity  of  visiting.  Veiy  few  replies  to  it  have  reached  me,  and  of 
these  the  majority  are  veiy  meagre,  being  either  -wTitten  on  the  margin  of  the  page  containing  the  questions,  or 
at  the  most,  on  the  fly-sheet  of  the  circular.  I regret  this  the  more,  because,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  all,, 
both  clergy  and  laity,  from  whom,  personally,  I endeavoured  to  obtain  information,  were  most  ready  to 
give  me  whatever  they  could,  and  many  promised  to  furnish  me  with  statements  in  writing  of  facts  within 
then-  knowledge,  or  of  their  personal  opiuion-s  and  wishes,  These  promises,  however,  are  in  too  many  cases 
still  unfulfilled ; and  there  is  a danger,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  nicer  shades  of  sentiment  or  opinion  ex- 
pressed to  me  orally  may  receive  a less  acem-ate  expression  in  this  report  than  if  they  had  been  committed  to 
paper  by  the  persons  entertaining  them.  For  any  inaccuracy  of  this  kind  of  which  I may  unintentionally  be 
guilty,  no  apology  is  needful  other  than  tliis  statement  of  its  cause. 


Existing  Means  of  Primary  Education  in  Kerry. 


4.  The  amount  and  variety  of  means  provided  forprimary  education  in  Kerry  with  reference  to  the  area  and 
population  of  the  county  are  approximately  exhibited  ia  the  foUo^ving  table,  which,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
number  of  schools,  has  been  compOed  from  the  Constabulary  returns.  In  distinguishing  separate  and  mixed 
National  schools  I have  availed  myself  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  for  1866  of  the  National  Commissioners 


[Table. 

• Vacations  also  considwahly  interfered  with  the  examination  of  schools.  Upwards  of  fifty  schools  were  closed  at  the 
y time  when  I was  in  their  neighbourhood.  I found  it  difficult  to  obtain  certain  information  whether  a given  school 
was  open  or  not.  The  times  mentioned  m the  Inspectors’  hooks  for  the  summer  vacations  of  National  schools,  are  subject  to 
alteration  at  the  caprice  of  managers  and  teachers.  Two  schools  to  which  .m  Inspector  had  sent  notices  to  reniJn 
open  wm-e  closed  on  my  anwal  m company  with  the  Inspector.  More  than  onco  I coSld  not  hear  of  any  school  witWn 
reach  of  my  hcad-^nartcrs  for  the  time  being  which  was  not  closed.  ^ 

1 1 assume  that  in  those  directions,  tlie  Constabulary  districts,  or  at  least  the  districts  to  which  their  returns  relate  are 
““  ° tie  C0E.fW„y  dUtricl.  of  eitlia- 


Introductoiy; 


Eimits  of  the- 
inquiry. 


Method  of 
procniing 
iafonnation,. 


Exi.'<tliig  means 
of  prim.iry 
education. 
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5.  Table  exhibiting  the  Area,  Popiilation  in  1861,  and  Present  Number  of  Primary  Schools  of  different  descriptions  of  each 
Barony  of  the  County  of  Kerry. 


Additiocal 

means. 


Seliool.'i  not 
primaiy. 


Katioii.al 

conducted  by 
'•  religious.” 


tVorkliouse 

schools. 

Exte;it  of 

“National" 

education. 


6.  To  the  schools  enumerated  in  this  table  tliei’e  must  be  added,  in  order  to  obtain  a complete  idea  of  the  existing 
means  of  education,  three  evening  schools  for  adult  males  (aided  by  the  National  Boai-d)  in  Tarbert,  Killarney 
and  Sneem,  a similai-  eveiiing  sdiool  for  females  in  Tarhert,  and  an  industrial  school  for  females  in  Killarney, 
established  and  supported  by  Lady  Castler-osse.  There  ai-e  also  some  hedge  sclrools  not  included  in  the  consta^ 
bulary  retrrms,  -which,  either  from  the  remoteness  and  obscurity  of  their  j)osition,  or  the  wandering  propensities 
of  their  teacher’s,  escaped  the  obser\’ation  of  the  returning  officers.  Of  such  schools,  I was  informed  that  two 
existed  in  the  neighhorirhood  of  Kilgarvan,  in  the  bai’ony  of  Glanarought,  another  in  Duukerron  South,  near 
to  "Westcove  on  the  road  between  Sneem  and  Waterville,  and  another  near  Tarbei-t  in  the  bai’ouy  of  Iraghti- 
coimor.  Besides  this,  it  is  the  custom  in  the  ^vinter  season  for  tire  small  farmers  living  in  the  glens  in  Tiiosist 
and  Kilcrolrane  parishes,  and  probably  also  in  other  districts,  to  ruiite  in  hiring  teachei-s  to  instruct  the  childi-en 
of  four  or  five  neighbouring  families.  These  hii-ed  teacher’s  tue  frequently  boys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  who  at  other  parts  of  the  year  are  pupOs  in  tire  higher’  classes  of  National  schools.  Their  tutorial  func- 
tions are  confined  to  the  period  during  wluch  the  swelling  of  mountain  sti’eams  or  the  severity  of  the  weather 
prevent  the  attendance  of  the  yoimger  children  at  regularly  constitirted  schools. 

7.  In  addition  to  piimary  schools,  strictly  so  called,  thei’e  are  comprised  in  the  constabulary  returns  four  schools 
in  which  a higher  -training  is  given.  These  are  St.  Bi^endan’s  College  (intended  mainly  for  boys  dustined  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  or  the  lear’ned  professions),  which  is  situated  at  Killarney,  and  isurrder  the  immediate 
supervision  of  the  Bishop  of  Kerry ; a hoarding  sclrool  for  girls  taught  by  the  nims  of  the  Scar-tlea  Convent, 
rrear  KOlarrrey,  where  pupils  from  different  parts  of  Ireland  receive  instruction  hr  modem  langirages  and  the 
other  branches  of  a liberal  ferirale  education  ; and  two  classical  sclrools  at  Tralee  and  Listowel.  The  former 
of  these  is  condrreted  hy  Bominicau  monis,  and  is  a “ superior  ” school.  The  time  of  the  boys  attending  tbe 
latter  is  di-vided  between  it  and  the  National  school  hr  the  same  town. 

8.  Of  the  schools  hi  connexion  •with  the  Natiorral  Board  twelve  are  conducted  by  r’eligious,  namely — two  for 
boys  at  Killai’ney  and  Milltown,  under  the  care  of  the  Presentation  mortks ; one  at  Kenmare,  belongiug  to  the 
Poor  Clar’es ; two  (at  Killarney  and  Tnilee),  belonging  to  Sistor-s  of  Mercy ; and  the  remaining  seven  being 
attached  to  convents  of  the  Presentation  Order  of  mms  at  KUlaamey,  Cahh’crveen,  MUlto-wn,  Castleisland, 
Tr’alee,  Dingle,  and  ListoweL  The  schools  taught  by  nuns  are  mainly  intended  for  girls,  but  in  several  of  them 
children  of  both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  infant  depar-tments. 

9.  Nine  of  the  National  schools  hr  Kerry  are  of  a special  character,  namely,  the  workhouse  schools  at  Killar’ney 
and  Dingle,  where  the  boys  and  girls  are  instructed  in  separate  apar-tmeuts  by  teachers  of  their  o-wn  se.x ; mixed 
workhorrse  schools  at  Listowel,  Tralee,  Cahirciveen,  and  Kenmare,  and  a gaol  school  at  Tralee. 

10.  The  extent  of  the  means  pro-vided  for  pr’hnary  education  in  the  same  district  by  the  National  Board  is 
sho-wn  hr  another  form  in  the  subjoined  table  : — 

I 


Rugged  1 i.  In  order  to  make  a correct  estimate  of  tho  figures  here  preserrted,  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  tliat  a gr-eat  i>art 

^aracter  of  county,  and  particularly  the  southeru  and  western  portions  of  it,  are  very  mountaiuous,  and  consoqirerrtly 

have  a thin  and  widely  disj>er.sod  population.  The  rrorthern  division  of  the  baivny  of  DuiikerTon,  in  which  it 
appears  that  a loss  provision,  both  absolutely  and  relatively,  is  made  by  the  National  Board  than  hi  arry  other 
part  of  the  county,  has  an  area  neatly  two-thirds  of  tliat  of  Claumaiuice,  hr  which  the  largest  r-elative  pro-vision  is 
affordecL  Its  population,  however,  in  1861  did  not  amount  to  a fifth  of  tluit  of  the  latter  barony.  But  tire 
great  inequahty  between  the  18'58  squar’e  miles  of  Dunkerron  and  tho  5’37  square  miles  of  Clarrmaurice,  to 
which,  ou  an  average,  a National  school  is  allotted,  becomes  less  conspicuous  on  recollecting  that  MacGillicuddy’s 
Reeks,  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  and  the  mountainous  country  to  the  wrat  of  the  Krllar’rrey  Lakes  are  comprised  hr  the 
former  barony,  whilst  Clanmartrice  is  comparatively  a flat  country.  So,  too,  it  must  be  recollected  that 
Glairarought,  whidi  appear’s  to  rank  seeorrd  iu  the  scale  of  scarcity,  consists  in  part  of  the  hilly  and  tliickly- 
wooded  district  intervening  between  Killarney  and  Kenmar'e  ; and  Corkoguiny,  which  stands  tim’d,  but  which 
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contains  protatly  the  most  back-wajrd  portions  of  the  popidation  of  Kerry,  is  intersected  thi-oughout  its  length 
by  parallel  chains  of  mountains. 

12.  If  comparison  is  made  between  to'wns  and  rural  districts,  the  towns,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  greater 
density  of  their  population,  are  the  best  provided  with  schools.  All  the  most  important  towns  in  the  county — 
Tralee,  Listowel,  Killamey,  and  Kenmare — and  several  of  secondary  rank,  have  convent  schools  for  the  education 
of  gii’Is,  and  schools  for  boys  under  the  cai’e  either  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  the  Presentation  monks,  or  National 
schoolmasters  of  the  first  class.*  The  deficiency  of  school  accommodation,  wher-e  it  does  exist,  is  entirely  in 
country  districts.  The  deficiency,  however,  appears  to  be  not  very  great. 

13.  The  Constabulary  returns  indicate  only  the  following  localities  within  my  district  where  there  is  any 
considerable  tract  of  country,  in  which  no  Natiorral  schools  are  in  operation.  The  Inspector  of  Tralee  mentions, 
without  specifically  indicating  two  localities  within  his  district,  which,  I was  informed,  are  (1)  the  country 
between  Causeway  and  Ballyduff  in  the  western  part  of  Clanmaurice,  a distance  of  about  five  miles,  in 
which  there  is  a thick  population ; and  (2)  a region  lying  between  Listowel  on  the  nor-th,  and  Tralee  and 
Castleisland  on  the  west  and  east  respectively.  This  second  region,  which  lies  in  the  barony  of  Trughanacmy,  and 
is  intersected  by  Stack’s  mountains  on  the  west,  and  the  Glanarnrddery  mountains  on  the  east,  is  partially 
sujiplied  by  two  or  tlu-ee  hedge  schools. 

14.  The  Dingle  Inspector  r<^or-ts  that  there  is  no  school  within  seven  miles  of  Castlegregory  from  east  to  west, 
except  tire  National  spools ‘at  Castlegi-egory,  and  a hedge  school  at  Aughausla  south,  in  the  parish  of  Killiney. 
No  return  is  made  of  tire  numbers  attending  this  sdiool  on  Jrme  25,  1868,  so  tliat  it  is  not  easy  to  judge 
even  partially  of  the  real  ireeds  of  the  district,  but  both  the  Rector  and  the  Parish  Priest  of  Killiney  testify  to 
the  want. 

1 5.  The  Cahirciveen  Inspector  lepoiiis  tliat  in  the  Portmagee  constabulary  sub-district,  and  also  at  Abort,  in 
the  Glen  in  the  same  neighboirrhood,  there  are  two  large  tracts  where  sclrool  accommodation  is  insufficient,  and 
adds  that  hedge  schools  at  Behaghone  (or  Liss  and  Graigues),  both  in  a very  wild  and  mountainous  district 
at  the  head  of  the  Wateiwille  L^e  (Lough  Currans)  are  the  only  schools  accessible  to  the  chiidi-en  in  their 
vicinity. 

IG.  From  Killamey  the  Inspector  re2)oi-ts  that  there  is  a ■wide  tract  south-east  of  the  parish  of  Killaha,  in 
whiclr  there  are  no  schools.  No  return  of  any  deficiency  is  made  by  the  Listowel  or  Kenmare  Sub-Inspectors,  but 
tlie  latter  informed  me  tliat  what  few  childrfn  were  in  the  -svide  and  thinly  populated  region  intervening 
between  Kenmare  and  the  Mulgrave  Police  Station  on  the  road  -to  Killamey  liave  no  National  school  •witliin 
convenient  distance. 

1 7.  These  probably  ai-e  the  portions  of  tlie  county  in  which  the  most  serious  deficiency  exists ; and  as  regards 
tliom,  the  returns  of  the  constabulary — authoritie.s  of  very  moderate  account  in  matters  of  education — were 
generally  confirmed  by  pei-sons  better  qualified  to  form  a correct  opinion.  But  iu  addition  to  these,  the  ■written 
answers  I have  received  to  the  circulars  I distiibuted  indicate  some  other  localities  in  which  schools,  if  not 
absolutely  wanting,  are  at  least  insufficient.  From  Milltoim  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wade  ■writes  that  ho  considers 
“the  means  of  education  are  insufficient ; that  the  distances  from  them  in  many  of  the  outhing  districts  are 
too  great  in  so  wet  and  uncertain  a climate  as  ours,  pariiculavly  in  the  north-west  part”  of  Kilcolman  parish, 
“ caUed  Calinaferry,”  and  he  thinks  that  “ an  infant  school  is  required  in  Millto^wn.”  The  Rev.  D.  Bro^wne, 
r.p.  of  Prior,  thinks  two  or  three  more  National  schools  ai’e  needed  in  his  parish.  From  the  adjoining  parish 
of  Dromod,  Mr.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald,  j.p.,  ■writes  that  “the  means  axe  sufficient,  though  more  schools  are  to  be 
built as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  means  the  priest  of  the  parish  entertains  a different  view.  In  the  next 
parish,  Kilcrohane,  the  Rev.  Denis  O’SuUivaxi  says  the  means  are  “not  sufficient.”  In  this  case  the  deficiency 
is  jiartially  supplied  by  the  before  mentioned  hedge  or  private  school  at  Castlecove,  which  receives  a large 
annual  donation  from  Mr.  Hartopp,  the  landlord,  on  "whose  estate  it  is  situated.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Davies, 
P.P.  of  Sneem,  in  the  same  parish,  considers  “ the  means  of  education  iu  his  parish  are  not  sufficient,  Giving  to 
the  small  number  of  schools.”  TLis  number,  however,  he  hoped  shor-tly  to  augment  by  the  erection  of  two 
schools — one  in  the  mountainous  district  pr-e"viously  referTcd  to,t  and  another  near  the  Black"water  Bridge,  on 
the  road  between  Sneem  and  Kenmare.  The  Venerable  Archdeacon  O’Sullivan,  P.P.  of  Kenmar-e,  who,  of  all 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  whom  I met,  appears  to  take  the  keenest  and  most  active  interest  in  the.  spread  of 
education,  writes  that  the  means  of  education  iu  his  district  are  not  sufficient,  “ because,  though  there  are  a 
number  of  National  schools  in  this  neighboui-hood,  more  in  respect  ofthe  population  than  perhaps  in  anypartof 
Kerry,  yet  that  population  is  distributed  over  such  an  area  as  to  render  education  impossible,  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tance of  a very  large  number  of  cbildren  from  the  scliools.”  In  the  contiguous  district  of  Tuosist,  the  Rev.  C. 
M‘Carthy,  P.P.,  says  the  means  “affor-dedby  the  National  system”  are  “sufficient  for  all  classes,  except  in 
two  or  three  places,  which  are  at  such  a distance  from  the  schools  that  the  younger  children  could  not  come  to 
them.”  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Wade,  Rector  of  Kenmare,  unites,  “As  far  as  the  parishes  of 
Kenmare  and  Tuosist  (to  which  I may  add  Bonane  and  Templenoe)  are  concerned,  I think  there  is  a sufficient 
proidsion  of  schools ; and  that  no  child  need  be  xmeducated,  unless  it  is  o"wing  to  parental  neglect,  a rare  fault 
as  regards  education  in  thi.s  county.”  Tlie  discrepancy  of  the  last  two  statements  may  be  probably  reconciled 
by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Macnamara,  the  National  Inspector  of  that  part  of  "the  county,  who,  in  speaking  of  the 
whole  of  his  district,  expressed  an  opinion  that  though  the  number  of  schools  was  fairly  sufficient,  an  increase 
in  it  would  probably  be  followed  by  an  increased  number  of  pupils.  In  this  case,  as  iu  other  pai-ts  of  the 
county,  the  demand  is,  in  part,  dependent  on  the  supply. 

18.  From  Listo"wel,  Tar^rt,  Tralee,  Blennerville,  Kilgobban  (the  two  latter  places  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Traleel,  Cahirciveen,  Valencia,  and  Kilgarvan,  I have  received  repoi-ts  that  the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood 
arc  sufficiently  numerous.  The  Rev.  J.  M'DouneU,  p.p.  of  Listowel,  stated,  that  according  to  a calculation  he 
hafl  made  a short  time  back,  there  was  a teacher  for  every  100  persons  in  his  parish — rather  a small  one,  and  this 
calculation  was  exclusive  of  the  large  staff  of  paid  monitresses  in  the  convent  school.  There  are,  however, 
some  other  districts  of  the  county  where  the  children  have  to  walk  very  long  distances  to  reach  scliool.  In 
rough  weather  I was  iuformed  that  the  children  of  the  parish  of  Marhin,  in  the  western  part  of  the  Dingle 
peninsula,  are  quite  prevented  by  the  swelling  of  two  or  three  mountain  streams  from  taking  the  nearest  route 
to  the  neighbouring  schools  of  Ballyferriter  and  Smerwick. 

19.  I believe  that,  on  tlie  whole,  the  existing  means  of  education,  if  judged  of  by  the  number  of  schools,  as 
distinct  from  their  area  and  accommodation,  is  faii-ly  sufficient  for  the  county ; and  that  any  existing  deficiencies 
are  likely  to  be  supplied  before  long.  Tlie  increase  of  schools  appears  to  be  proportionately  faster  than  that 
of  population. 

* As  to  the  moans  of  education  of  children  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  or  Protestant  communities,  vide 
par^aphs  331-354.  + See  paragraph  11. 
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20.  Tlie  extent  and  character  of  the  existing  accommodation  for  teaching  in  Kerry  will  appear  in  greater  detail 
upon  inspection  of  the  anitexed  Table,  relating  to  seventy-three  National  schools  which  I visited  and  which  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  are  fairly  re2>resentative  of  other  National  schools  in  the  county.* 

21.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  in  a very  great  majority  of  schools  the  amount  of  area  space,  according  to  the 
Natioual  Board’s  allowance  of  eight  square  feet  for  each  pupil,  is  insufficient,  if  judged  by  the  average  number  of 
children  “enrolls”  during  the  twelvemonths  ending  June  30,  1868.  Thedegi’eeof  insufficiency,  would,  of  course, 
appear  stOl  greater  if  tested  by  the  greatest  number  of  children  at  any  time  appearing  on  the  roll  during  the 
same  period.  Assuming,  therefore  (which,  doubtless,  Ls  not  the  case),  that  the  highest  number  “ on  rolls  ” is  not 
less  than  the  number  of  children  who  in  any  given  district  are  of  the  school  age,  it  follows  that  the  existing 
school  accommodation  would  quickly  prove  inadequate  for  the  present  population,  if  poverty,  sickness,  parental 
indifference,  and  other  obstacles  to  school  attendance  could  be  modified  or  overcome.  When  it  is  recollected 
that  forces,  such  as  th®e,  not  only  affect  the  attendance  of  tliose  whose  enrolment  makes  them  nominally  scholars, 
but  also  diminish  the  number  “ on  rolls,”  the  conclusion  is  confirmed  that  for  the  most  part  National  schools  do 
not  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  number  of  children  in  their  respective  districts  who  ought  to  be  at 
school,  and  are  not  drawn  to  schools  of  other  descriptions.  In  the  minority  of  schools  in  which  the  accommo- 
dation exceeds  tlie  needs  of  the  contiguous  district  are  included  workhouse  schools  and  most  of  those  connected 
with  religious  orders.  In  the  former  the  space  allotted  for  school  purposes  was  determined  when  the  number 
of  paupei-s  was  many  times  as  great  as  at  present,  and  is,  moreover,  unavailable  save  to  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house.  In  the  case  of  schools  belonging  to  religious  bodies,  the  additional  space  consists  |>artJy  of  class-rooms, 
in  which  a few  children  ai'e  fi-oiu  time  to  time  taught,  away  from  the  noise  and  excitement  of  a lai-ge  school-room, 
and  partly,  as  in  the  case  of  the  schooLs  of  the  Presentation  Order,  at  Listowel,  and  of  the  Sisters  of  Morey,  at 
Killaniey,  of  rooms  used  almost  exchisively  for  needlework. 

22.  If  the  amount  of  accommodation  is  estimated,  not  by  what  ought  to  be  the  pojnilar  demand,  b\it  by  what 
average  attendance  proves  it  actually  to  be,  there  is  less  ground  for  complaint.  Tho  only  schools  in  the  fore- 
going table  in  which  the  number  of  impils  iu  average  attendance  exceeds  that  for  which  the  Natioual  Board’s 
minimum  of  eight  square  feet  for  each  child,  is  sup^died  ai-e  sixteen,  namely,  the  male  and  female  schools  at 
Clogher,  the  two  convent  schools  at  Ti-alee,  the  mixed  schools  at  Ballinaoai-tin,  Deny  Quay,  Minard  and  Ferriter, 
the  female  school  at  Tiernabonl,  the  mixed  school  at  Baliycaibeny  and  Portmagee,  the  male  and  female  scliools 
at  Sneem,  the  male  school  at  Kilgarvan,  the  mixed  school  at  Dauras,  and,  in  a very  trifling  degree,  the  mixed 
school  at  Cahii-.  Of  these  schools,  those  at  Clogher  are  situated  in  a district  in  which  there  has  been  till  lately 
a great  want  of  National  schools — a want  which  has  been  partially  sujiplied  by  the  two  new  schools  at  Bally- 
M'Thomas,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  still  further  supplied  by  other  new  schools  in  the  same  parish.  Altliough 
these  new  schools  will,  doubtless,  increase  the  totsil  number  of  scholars  attending  National  schools  in  the  county, 
they  will  also,  it  is  not  impi-obable,  tend  to  draw  away  a few  pupils  from  Cloglier  schools.  Two  other  schools 
(Minard  and  Ballycarberry)  are  likely  to  be  replaced  before  long  by  superior  structure.s.  These  two,  together  with 
those  at  Ballinaoartin,  Derry  Qiiay,  and  Portmagee,  are  the  very  woi-st  National  schools,  so  far  as  buildings  are 
concerned,  which  I met  with  in  the  coui-se  of  my  inspection.  At  Ballycarberry  tho  rain  was  pouring  in  through 
the  roof,  or  beating  in  at  the  door  or  windows  (which  were  necessarily  left  open  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation) 
during  the  whole  of  my  examination,  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was  impossible  to  shelter  even  the  chair  on  M-liioh 
I was  sitting.  In  such  a building  it  was  not  surj)rising  to  find  the  number  present  did  not  exceed  a dozen, 
although,  during  the  previous  quarter  only  just  terminated,  tlie  avei-age  number  “ on  rolls  ” amounted  to  99'4. 
In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  area  of  the  building  is  insufficient  even  for  those  whom  its  miserable  condition 
does  not  deter  from  attendance.  The  crowded  school-rooms  at  Sneem,  Dauras,  and  Cahir,  are,  iu  part,  the  result 
of  the  high  local  reputation  of  the  teachers  for  efficiency. 

23.  The  inadequacy  ofarea  at  Sneem  and  Tiemaboul  female  schools,  arises  in  part  fi-om  a practice  (which  appears 
to  have  been  dropped  in  the  most  recent  erections)  of  dividing  the  schpol  .space  unequally  between  the  male  and 
female  departments.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  where  a male  and  a female  school  stand  side  by  side  imder 
the  same  roof,  the  space  allotted  to  the  latter  is  only  about  half  that  allotted  to  the  former.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  the  promoters  of  such  schools  attached  less  importance  to  the  education  of  girls  than  of  boys,  or  whether 
they  simply  recognised  the  fact  commented  on  hereafter,f  that  the  attendance  of  girls  is  generally  les.s  than  that 
of  boys.  At  any  rate  the  difference  between  the  number  of  girls  and  boys  attending  school  is  trilling  in  com- 
parison with  the  disproportion  between  the  areas  of  the  female  and  male  schools  at  Sneem  and  Tiernabonl.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  responsibOity  for  this  unequal  division  at  Sneem  rests  in  a measure  mth  the  National 
Commissioners,  in  whom  the  buildings  are  vested. 

24.  At  Tarbert,  Gortnaskehy,  Clashnagarrane,  Foilmore,  Valencia,  and  Kilgarvan,  the  female  schools  are  built 
over  the  male  and  have  the  advantage  over  them  of  such  additional  height  as  a pitched  ceiling  has  over  a flat 
one.  Notwithstanding  the  equality  of  their  floor  accommodation,  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  aij- 
provided  in  the  female  is  greater  than  in  the  male  school. 


* The  condition  and  character  of  the  buildings  of  scriptural  and  other  schools  not  receiving  Government  aid  are  described 
in  the  sections  relating  to  Scriptural  and  Hedge  schools.  The  buildings  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  at  Cahir- 
civeen  are  very  fair.  Tliose  at  Dingle  I did  not  see,  but  I believe  them  to  be  inferior.  TTieir  best  buildings  are  at 
Tralee.  The  accommodation  in  both  their  establishments  in  this  town  is  very  ample, 
t Vide  paragraphs  60  and  109. 
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26.  In  most  of  the  schools  wheve  there  is  a deficiency  of  area  space,  ther’e  is  a corresponding  deficiency  of  cubic  Cubical 
feet  of  atmospheric  air  for  each  child  in  average  attendance.*  This  is  true  of  the  two  schools  at  Clogher,  of  the  contents, 
jnixed  schools  at  Ballinsujartm,  Derry  Quay,  Ballycarberry,  and  Portmagee,  and  of  the  female  school  at  Tier- 
naboul,  and  the  male  school  at  Kilgarvan. 

27.  In  tlie  male  and  female  schools  at  Sneem  and  the  mixed  school  at  Daiiras,  although  there  is  a deficiency 
of  area,  the  cubical  contents  of  the  rooms  give  more  than  eighty  feet  to  each  child  in  average  attendance,  though 
in  the  female  school  at  Sneem  and  that  at  Dauras  tlie  excess  is  only  fractional.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Tarbeit 
and  Brosna  male  schools,  -where  the  area  space  is  sufBcient  for  the  average  attendance  of  pupOs,  the  cubical  con- 
tents are  not  so ; -the  defect  in  the  former  of  the  rivo,  however,  being  very  trifling. 


General  Condition  and  Character  of  Buildings. 

28.  As  regards  the  general  condition  and  character  of  school-buildings,  there  can  be  little  question  that,  omitting 
schools  in  connexion  with  religious  eommunities+  or  workhouses,^  non-vested  schools  are  far-  less  suited  both  by 
their  original  construction  and  their  state  of  repair,  for  their  purpose  than  those  vested  in  trustees  or  the  National 
Commissioners.  The  majority  of  them — as,  for  example,  the  schools  at  Brosna,  Ballinacartin,  Deny  Quay, 
Minard,  Portmagee,  and  Lohar — are  little  better  than  sheds,  and  have  little  or  nothing  in  their  extei-nal  appear- 
ance, save  a board  with  the  inscription  “ National  School  ” to  atti-act  a casual  observer  to  them  as  different  finm 
the  farm  buildings  and  cabins  -witli  which  the  country  abounds.  For  some  of  these  miserable  building  the 
teacher  has  to  pay  rcnt§  out  of  his  small  salary,  and  in  most  has  to  bear-  the  expense  of  the  repairs  -which  are 
absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  keep  his  scholars  together.  There  are,  perhaps,  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  schools 
which  I did  not  -visit.  Amongst  those  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  that  at  Mucross  owes  its  superior  con- 
dition exclusively  to  its  patron,  Mr.  Herbert,  u.p.,  for  Kerry,  who  built  and  maintains  it  chiefiy  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  labourers  and  workmen  employed  on  his  domain. 

29.  The  condition  of  schools  vested  in  trustees  varies  considerably.  Where  the  tnistees  aa-e  stUl  li-ving,  as  in  the 
case  of  Tiemaboul  and  Claslmagarraue  schools,  of  which  Lord  Castlerosse  is  a trustee,  the  necessary  repairs  are 
generally  made  at  least  in  part  by  one  or  other  of  the  trustees.  But  where,  as  is  not  imcommonly  the  case,  the 
trustees  are  all  dead,  tlieir  very  names  being  in  most  cases  unkno-wn  to  the  teachers,  and  being  rarely  entered 
in  the  school-books,  it  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  activity  of  the  parish  priest  or  manager  whether  sufficient 
repair's  are  executed  or  not.  If  the  jiavish  priest  -takes  keen  interest  in  the  schools,  he  not  unfrequently  exerts 
his  clerical  influence  to  procure  contributions  from  his  parishioners  for  the  repair  of  the  huildings.  _ But  to  do 
this,  as  was  more  than  once  observed  to  me,  tends  to  diminish  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions,  which 
might  otherwise  be  made  for  his  o^vn  private  suppor-t.  In  other  cases  where  the  parislr  priest,  from  less  active 
regal'd  for  education  or  any  other  cause,  makes  no  effort  for  the  repair  of  the  school,  the  burden  is  cast  upon  the 
teacher,  who  can  ill  afford  to  provide  the  whitewash  or  few  panes  of  glass,  which  are  gntdgingly  given,  and  are 
all  but  absolutely  necessaiy. 

30.  Schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  are,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  very  irregular-ly  -visited  by  the  officer-s  of 
the  Board  of  Works.  Unless  a school  happened  to  have  been  visited  -within  a few  weeks  of  my  inquiry,  I was 
rarely  able  to  obtain  any  information  respecting  these  officers,  or  the  amount  of  money  which  had  been  expended 
in  consequence  of  their  report.  In  the  part  of  the  barony  of  Glanarought  which  lies  to  the  sou^  of  the 
Kenmare  river,  no  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Works  was  knewn  by  the  teachers  to  have  -visited  -fcheir  schools 
for  upwai-ds  of  two  years.  At  Lauragh  the  male  teacher  said  it  -was  four  years  since  that  officer  had  visited  the 
school,  but  this  statement  was  at  variance  with  that  of  the  female  teacher,  who  spoke  of  two  yeai-s  only. 

31.  There  is  very  general  dissatisfaction  -with  the  Board  of  Works,  and  both  National  Inspectors  and  school 
managers  complain  of  the  very  great  delays  Avhich  habitually  occur  in  all  matters  relating  -to  schools  -with  which 
that  Board  is  concerned. 

32.  Schools  vested  in  the  Commissioners  lie  chiefly  in  the  south  of  the  coimty.||  Such  there  are  at  Knightstown 
and  Kells,  both  in  Iveragh,  the  managers  of  which  it  may  he  noted  are  laymen.  But  the  majority  lie  in  a 
district  of  which  Kenmare  forms  the  centra  It  is  the  boast  of  the  "Fen.  J.  O’Sullivan  of  that  to-wn  that  he  has 
fourteen  National  schools  imder  his  management,  of  which  all^  but  the  convent  and  workhouse  schools  at  Ken- 
mare are  vested  in  the  National  Board.  To  -them  mixst  he  added  the  male  school  at  Kenmare,  imder  the 
management  of  T.  Trench,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Lansdo-wne.  So  far  as  I ^vas  able  to  leai-n  it  appears  to  be  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  that  such  of  the  schools  in  the  parishes  adjoining  his  oivn  district, 
namely,  in  KDcrohane,  Tuosist,  Elilgarvan,  and  Killaha,  as  are  under  the  management  of  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  are  -witli  scarcely  an  exception  vested  in  the  Board.  The  new  school  at  Glenfiesk  in  the  latter  parish 
lias  taken  the  place  of  an  older  one  -which  was  either  non-vested  or  vested  in  trustees.  The  priest  of  that  parish 
told  me  that  the  poverty  of  his  parish  was  such  that  his  people  would  be  quite  unable  to  proride  the  funds 
necessary  for  keeping  school  buildmgs  in  repair. 

33.  In  most  other  parts  of  the  county  where  the  influence  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Kenmare  is  neither  acknow- 
ledged nor  felt  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  there  is  the  strongest  objection  on  their  part  to  have  the  schools 
vested  in  the  Commissionei-s.  In  tliis  objection  they  are  more  or  less  definitely  encouraged  by  the  Bishop  of 
Kerry.  His  objections,  however,  were  in  a recent  case  overcome.  A scheme  had  been  prepared  for  erecting  on 
a site  granted  by  Loi-d  Castlei-osse  in  the  parish  of  Kiilamey  a new  school,  wliich  -was  to  be  vested  in  -ti-ustees. 
When  the  lease  came  to  be  executed  it  was  found  to  be  made  not  to  trustees  but  to  the  Commissioners.  The 

administrator  of  the  parish  (the  Rev Griffin)  thereupon  declined  to  proceed  further  in  the  matter  without 

the  sanction  of  the  bishop ; and  he,  on  appeal,  supported  the  refusal  of  his  administrator.  Lord  Castlerosse,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  he  discovered  that  by  ba-ving  the  school  vested  in  the  Commissioners  he  would  be  ^e 

* The  number  of  cubic  feet  of  atmosplieric  air  appearing  in  the  preceding  table  to  be  afforded  for  each  child  in  a-rerage 
.attendance  is  in  very  many  instances  somewhat  less  than  the  actual  amount.  In  those  rooms  of  -which  the  ceiling  is  pitched 
in  a greater  or  loss  degree,  the  height  to  the  wall-plate,  and  not  to  the  roof-tree,  has  been  taken  as  an  clement  in  calculat- 
ing the  cubical  contents.  The  difference  in  some  cases  may  be  considerable,  but  in  none  sufficient  to  give  eighty  cubic 
feet,  tlic  minimum  allowance  for  each  child  in  English  National  schools  under  the  Revised  Code. 

t I't'c/e  paragraphs  306-314. 

t There  is  little  in  the  accommodation  and  condition  of  workhouse  schools  calling  for  observation  except  -what  appears  in 
the  foregoing  table. 

§ Vide  last  column  of  tabic  on  pp.  433-36,  ante. 

II  Thci-o  are  other  schools  within  my  disti-ict  vested  in  the  Commissioners  which  I did  not  visit,  at?.,  those  at  Smerwick  and 
Magharccs,  both  in  Corkagiiiny.  There  are  also  several  in  the  Killorglin  constabulary  district  of  the  county  (beyond  my 
ILimts),  0.(7.,  Glenbeigh,  Kccln.abrack,  and  Castlemaine  schools. 

t These  schools  are  the  following,  namely,  Caliir,  Shelburne  No.  1,  Goulane,  Letter,  Ruscussane  (male  and  female 
Gcraghsallagh,  Direen,  Dirreendarragh  (male  and  female),  and  Direenanar  (male  and  female),  and  the  convent  and  -work- 
house  schools  at  Kenmare. 
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from  the  responsibility  for  repaii-s  which  he  would  have  inciuTed  if  he  had  become  a trustee  of  the  school 
according  to  the  original  design,  insisted  that  tlie  school  should  be  vested  in  the  Board.  All  obstacle  to  this  on 
the  part  of  the  bishop  was  eventually  overcome  when  it  Avas  discovered  that  the  leases  contained  a clause  (which 
was  not  usual  m the  early  leases  of  the  Commissiouers,  and  which  tOl  this  occasion  had  escaped  the  attention 
of  the  National  Inspector  of  the  cUstiict)  proriding  for  the  determination  of  the  estate  of  tlie  Commissioners  on 
their  being  recouped  by.  the  promotei-s  of  the  school  the  moneys  expended  by  them  on  the  biuldings  over  and 
ahoA'e  the  amount  of  the  grant  they  would  liave  made  towards  erecting  a school  vested  in  ti’ustees. 

Locax  Aid  to  be  expected  for  providing  and  maintaining  Schools  and  Teachers. 

34.  Little  local  aid  is  to  be  expected  in  any  part  of  Kony  for  the  supply  of  schools  in  districts  where  the  ex- 
isting accommodation  is  defective,  except  so  fai-  as  the  gi-ant  of  sites  is  concemed,  Most  of  the  chief  landlords 
are  wdlmg  to  gi'aiit  portions  of  their  estates  rent  fi-ee  for  tlie  erection  of  school  buildiugs.  The  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne,  Yiscoimt  Castlerosse,  and  H.  A.  Herbert,  esq.,  who  together  own  gi'cat  part  of  Iveragh,  Ma°auiihy 
Glanarought,  and  North  and  South  Dunken-on,  have  given  numerous  sites,  and  the  last  named  of  the  thi-ee 
expressed  to  me  his  wOlingness  to  do  so  ivherever  a school  was  ivanted.  Other  sites  have  also  been  given  in 
various  parts  of  the  county  by  the  Earl  of  Cork,  by  R.  Mahony,  esq.  (of  Dromoi-e  Castle),  and  F.  C Bland 
esq.  (of  Denyqiun,  near  Sneem),  In  Corkaguiny,  wlierc  most  of  the  l.md  belongs  to  Lord  Ventiy,  thei-e  was 
until  qiute  lately  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  a site  for  a National  scliool,  as  the  late  lord  (ivlio  died  in  the  early 
pai-t  of  the  present  year)  always  declined  to  give  a site  for  any  hut  a Scriptui-al  school.  On  uiquivy  from  the 
present  lord  of  his  Adews  on  tMs  point,  I understood  him  to  say  he  shoidd  be  Avdling  to  grant  school  sites  where 
necessary.  One  parisli  priest  to  Avhom  I spoke  on  this  subject  stated  that  he  liad  been  unable  to  obtain  a site 
from  Lord  Tentry  for  a school  Avhich  ho  Avished  to  build. 

35.  Having  regai-d  to  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  scliool  sites  Avhich  the  opinions  or  prejudices  of  particular 
laudoAraers  on  the  subject  of  National  Education  may  interpose,  it  is  the  Avish  of  some  pereons  interested  in 
education  that  compulsory  poweis  for  taking  school  sites  shoidd  be  given  by  the  Legislature.  On  this  point  the 
Yen.  J.  O’Sullivan  (of  Kenmai-e)  says  : — 

‘‘I  have  now  sevea  National  schools  in  a district  whore  for  many  years  I had  not  one  at  ail,  by  reason  of  the  proprietor’s 
Hostility,  bites  tor  schools  where  necessary  should  not  be  left  to  tlie  caprice,  ignorance,  or  bigotry  of  a proprietor  They 

should  be  compulsory  as  they  arc  for  roads,  prisons,  and  other  public  buildings.”  ° ^ 

Tlie  idea  of  such  compulsory  powers  is,  however,  not  very  familiar. 

36.  The  portion  of  the  funds  requisite  foii,erecting  a school  for  which  a site  has  been  obtained  over  and  above 
the  grant  made  by  the  National  Board,  is  not  imfrequcntly  raised  through  the  personal  or  clerical  influences 

■ exerted  by  the  parish  priest.  When  money  is  not  forthcoming,  and  the  Irish  peasautiy  are  stated  to  be  very 
reluctant  to  part  Ayith  hard  cash,  labour  is  frequently  given,  voluntarily  for  the  cai-tago  of  biuldiuo'  materials  to 
an  extent  more  tlian  equivalent  to  what  would  he  deemed  a liberal  money  payment  by  those  Avho°give  it.  But 
mieh  labour  can  only  be  given  Avhon  farming  operations  are  slack,  and  cannot  be  reckoned  upon  Avith  cei-tainty 
ihe  Roman  Catholic  crnUte  of  Clogher,  in  wliich  parish  the  new  schools  at  Bally  M'Thomas  had  been  recently 
opened,  assured  me  of  the  constant  supervision  he  was  obliged  to  give  to  his  people  to  obtain  from  them  in 
laboiu-  what  he  could  not  obtain  in  money. 

37.  More  than  one  witness  said  he  considered  that  the  two-thii-ds  of  the  expense  of  erecting  a school  which 
are  allowed  by  the  National  Board,  are  calculated  in  a very  libei-al  manner,  Tliere  is  little  or  no  permanent  provi- 
sion niade  or  to  be  expected  for  the  repair  of  schools  whicli  are  not  A-ested  in  the  Boai-d,  The  hopelessness  of 
obtaming  any  is  indicated  in  the  opinion  of  tJie  Rev.  J.  Healey,  p.p.  of  Cahireiveeii,  who  Anites— “I  know  of 
no  local  aid  except  a portion  of  the  tithe-rentcharge  be  thus  applied.” 

3S.  Some  ti-ust  funds,  however,  of  smaU  amount,  are  under  the  control  of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
and  are  by  them  applied  for  the  purposes  of  education.  The  particulars  of  tliese  funds,  so  far  as  I was  able  to 
obtain  them  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  are  the  folloAving.  In  the  pai-ishes  of  CostlecTegory 
and  Cloghane  (Killiney),  the  interest  on  £1,000  is  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  children  "of  the 
district,  and  this  sum  is  applied  towai-ds  education  and  the  maintenance  of  school-houses. 

39.  An  aimua-l  sum  of  from  £20  to  £30  is  available  for  the  education,  of  the  poor,  and  for  charitable  gifts  in 

MilltoAvn  and  Listowel.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Poor  Laws  in  Irehuid,  the  greater  part  of  this  fund  has 
been  devoted  to  education.  ’ ^ 

40.  In  Dingle  an  annual  s- 
that  tOAvn. 


1 of  £40  is  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  poor  children  attending  the  schools  of 


41.  The  ^eater  portion  of  these  funds,  it  Avould  appear,  goes  to  the  children  attending  scliool,  and  is  of  little 
use  m providing  or  maintaining  the  necessary  means  of  education. 

_ 42.  Yoluntaiy  annual  subscriptions  are  another  but  stiU  less  permanent mrce  of  local  aid.*  gueh  subscrip- 
tions a,re,^  in  many  cases,  made  by  landoAvners  to  National  schools,  for  Avhich  they  have  granted  sites.  But  these 
subscriptions  are  determmable  at  the  Avill  of  the  donors,  and  except  in  convent  schools,  are  applied,  not  to  the 
repair  of  the  school  buildings  and  apparatus,  but  in  augmentation  of  the  teachers’  .s.nln.vip-«i,  lu  convent  schools 
such  subscriptions  SAvell  fund  provided  by  the  salary  grants  of  the  National  Board,  and  ai-e  applied  along 
with  it,  in  the  fii«t  place,  in  the  repaii-  of  school  buildings  and  apparatus,  and  then,  if  a surplus  ever  remains 
in  charitable  gifts  to  the  children.  The  latter  application,  it  is  obvious,  is  of  questionable  validity.  ' 

43.  Such  subscriptions  to  National  schools  are  unusual,  except  as  coming  from  the  oAmera  of  land  on.  Avhich 
the  schools  are  built,  f Their  amount  is  very  variable,  and  perliaps  depends  in  many  instances  on  the  reputation 
of  the  teachers  avIio  benefit  by  them.  In  more  tlian  one  instance  I found  the  teacher  of  a male  school  enjoy- 
ing some  local  subscription,  when  there  Avas  none  for  the  teacher  of  the  female  school  in  the  same  village.  The 
superior  fortune  of  the  male  teacher  seemed  due  to  greater  boldness  in  apifiying  to  the  landoAvner  of  the 
neighbourhood  for  assistance. 

44.  A sum  of  £9  4s.  6c7.  is  annually  divide<l  in  equal  parts  betAveen  the  four  teachers  of  the  male  and  female 
schools  at  Clashnagarrane  and  Kilmimmin  (Inch)  by  Loi-d  Castlerosse.  At  Cahirdaniel,  the  male  and  female 
teachers  each  receive  £5  a year  from  Mr.  Hartopp,  the  lord  of  the  soil ; and  an  equal  sum  is  expected  from 
him  by  the  teacher  at  Lobar,  Avhen  the  ucav  bnilclings  ere  erected.  Tho  teacher  of  the  male  school  at  Listowel 
receives  £20  annually  from  Lord  lAstowel,  and  the  convent  in  the  same  toAvn  has  received  a promise  of  £10  a 
year  from  the  same  nobleman.  The  site  of  the  convent  was  given  by  liis  predecessor  in  estate  and  title.  At 

* Subscriptions  to  Scriptural  schools  are  of  greater  amount,  and  if  Erasmus  Smith’s  schools  are  excepted,  are  almost 
the  sole  sources  of  their  support.  _ They  mark,  for  the  most  part,  the  hostility  of  their  donors  to  tho  National  system,  and 
it  State  aid  rrere  given  to  denominational  schools,  Avculd  probably  be  in  many  cases  Avitbdrawn. 

T A subscription  of  £1  to  Kilgarvan  male  school  from  a lady,  and  the  subscriptions  to  Konmaro  Parochial  National 
School,  which  consist  of  £10  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  £10  from  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  £3  from  a lady,  are 
exceptions.  '' 
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Vimsto^,  in  tJie  extreme  west  of  Corkaguiny,  the  male  and  female  teachei-s  of  the  mixed  school  each 
receive  A2annimlly  from  Lord  Cork;  in  swldition  to  their  salaries  from  the  Board,  and  they  stated  that  they 
received  this  sum  in  common  -with  the  teachers  of  all  other  National  schools  built  on  Lord  Cork’s  estates.  The 
number  of  such  schools  in  Kerry  is,  however,  not  large. 

45.  The  follo-vving  are  the  National  schools  on  or  near  the  Lansdowne  estates  in  Kerry,  which  receive  aid 
from  the  Marquess : — 


Conrent  School,  Kenmare, 
Kenmare  Parochial, 

,,  Male, 

TuUoha  Male, 

„ Female,  . 

Dauras  Male. 

„ Female, 

Lauragh  Male, 

„ Female,  . 
Spunkane  Male, 

„ Female, 
Emlaghmore  Male, 

,,  Female, 
Foilmore  Male, 

Female,  . 

Glencai'  Male, 

„ Female,  . 


£ s.  d. 

10  0 0 per  annum. 

10  0 0 „ 

10  0 0 „ 

10  0 0 „ 

5 0 0 „ 

10  0 0 „ 

5 0 0 „ 

10  0 0 

6 0 0 „ 

2 10  0 „ 

2 10  0 „ 

3 0 0 „ 

2 0 0 „ 

10  0 „ 

10  0 „ 

3 0 0 „ 

3 0 0 „ 


46.  Besides  these  subscriptions  to  these  schools  small  farms  have  been  given  by  Lord  Lansdowne  to  most  of 
the  teachers  on  his  estates,  and  for  some  of  them  (e.y.  the  Lansdowne  school  in  table  on  p,  436,  ante)  residences 
have  been  built  and  given  rent-free  near  the  school  houses. 

47.  The  whole  of  the  expenses  (inclusive  of  the  teacher’s  salary)  of  the  National  school  at  Cloghreen  (Muckross) 
are  defrayed  by  its  patron,  H.  A.  Herbert,  esq. 

48.  following  statement  by  tbe  male  teacher  of  the  National  school  at  Killury  relates  to  an  alleged 
misapplication  of  an  endowment  provided  for  the  school.  As  it  reached  me  some  time  after  I left  Ireland  I 
have  been  unable  to  investigate  it.  The  complainant  writes  : — 


‘‘  Tliis  school  was  founded  and  endowed  by  a clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  after  all  expenses  of  building,  &c.,  were 
paid,  there  remained  a sum  of  £550,  which,  according  to  the  wish  of  the  endower  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  the  teachers,  save  whatever  was  expended  from  time  to  time  on  repairs,  Those  £550  were  funded  in  the  three 
per  cents.,  and  the  interest  accruing,  namely,  £16  10s.  was  thus  divided male  teacher  received  £12  per  annum, 
female  received  £4,  and  the  remaining  10s.  was  set  apart  for  repairs,  and  was,  so  far  as  I coidd  learn,  quite  sufficient  for 
that  purpose.  It  appc.ars  fi'om  the  school-books  that  the  teacher,  ever  since  the  school  first  opened,'  did  actually  get  the 
£12,  no  change  occurring,  except  that  the  management  of  the  fnnds  vras  transferred  to  the  nephew  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  who  endowed  the  school,  and  whose  name  is  Nicholas  King.  I took  charge  of  the  school  in  January,  ’64,  and 
though  1 did  not  enter  into  a tacit  (sic)  agreenient  with  the  manager,  Rev.  T.  Enright,  I was  quite  sure  I was  to  enjoy  ail  the 
privileges  which  my  predecessor  did,  but  I found  after  a time  that  I was  completely  mistaken.  For  as  I since  learned  upon 
good  authority,  about  the  time  that  I took  charge.  Dr.  N.  King  having  occasion  to  go  for  some  time  on  the  Continent, 
transferred  the  management  of  the  funds  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  and  almost  immediately  after,  as  I 
could  learn,  then-  Head  Inspector,  John  E.  Sheridan,  in  concert  with  my  manager,  reduced  the  male  teacher's  part  of  ■ffie 
funds  to  £5,  the  sum  which  I at  present  receive,  and  even  that  in  a most  irregular  manner,  not  having  rec^ved  a slnide 
farthing  yet  for  the  yeai-s  1867  or  1868.”  • ° 


School  Fuenituhe,  Apparatus,  Books,  &c. 


49.  The  same  difficulties  'wHcli  exist  in  the  repaii-  of  school  buildings  apply  to  school  fui-mture  and  apparatus. 
Indeed  it  may  be  affirmed  generally  that  the  state  of  repaii-  of  buildings  is  a tolerable  index  of  the  state  of  desks, 
forms,  and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  school  Desks  and  forms  rai-ely  undergo  repair, 
and  maps,  lesson-tablets,  and  diagi-ams  of  various  desci-iptions  are  the  &-st  to  suffer  when  defective  walls  or 
roofs  let  in  the  damp.  The  wall  space  of  most  non-vested  schools  (other  than  those  connected  with  convents  or 
workhouses)  is  quite  unsuitable  for  the  suspension  or  display  of  maps,  and  even  in  vested  schools  which  had  been 
specially  designed  for  theii-  present  purpose,  little  regard  is  in  general  shoivn  in  the  disposition  of  -windows,  doors, 
and  fireplaces  for  the  necessary  uses  of  the  walls.  In  very  many  schools  the  disposition  of  the  desks  in  relation 
to  tlie  vacant  floor  space,  makes  it  necessary  to  suspend  a .map  on  the  wall  over  the  fireplace,  and  a map  so 
placed  being  continually  dra-wn  doivn  in  front  of  the  fireplace  to  be  used  in  a class  lesson  is  invariably  spoiled 
by  smoke.  There  seems  no  reason  why  the  Board  of  Works  should  not  have  prepared  specimen  plans  for 
school  buildings,  in  which  the  best  airangemeuts  of  floor  and  wall  space  might  be  indicated.  In  a county  like 
Kerry,  where  land  is  jJentiful  and  easUy  obtainable  for  school  sites,  the  architect  cannot  often  be  at  a loss  to 
adapt  bis  plans  to  the  given  sita  In  any  case  more  attention  might  be  given  to  this  paxticuiai-,  before  the 
sanction  of  the  Boai’d  is  given  to  a proposed  plan. 

50.  In  schools  where  the  disposition  of  the  wall  space  renders  -the  plan  feasible,  a simple  arrangement  for  the 
better  pi-eseivation  of  maps  ean.be  made — for  the  suggestion  of  which  credit  is  due  to  Mi\  Mm-phy,  the  teacher 
of  the  male  school  at  Kenmare.  A round  roller,  instead  of  being  fastened  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  map  in  the 
ordiuaay  way,  is  fastened  to  the  top,  a flat  piece  of  wood  being  affixed  to  the  bottom  to  keep  the  map  down 
when  exposed  to  -view.  The  roller  is  then  fixed  to  the  wall  in  -the  manner  of  an  oi-dinaiy  window  blind,  like 
which  it  can  be  rolled  or  uni’olled  by  means  of  wheel  and  cord.  This  plan  has  been  copied  by  the  teachers  of 
several  schools  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kenmai-e  utitii  good  effect,  their  maps  being  thereby  preserved  from 
unnecessary  weai'  and  dii’t  at  times  when  not  actually  in  use.  As  tlie  condition  of  the  school  apparatus 
depends  so  much  on  the  cai-e  of  the  teacher,  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Murphy  to  state  that  his  school  was  one  of  the 
best  cared  for  in  these  respects,  of  any  I -visited.  The  best  teachers  aa-e  generally  most  careful  of  tlieir 
apparatus.  * 

61.  The  original  ,sup])ly  of  school  apparatus  depends  apparently  in  no  slight  degi-ee  on  the  interest  token  by  the 
manager  in  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  under-  his  chai-ge.  Its  preservation  so  far  as  it  is  not  affected  by  the 
character  of  the  school  buildings,  depends  on  the  caro  of  the  teacher. 

62.  The  renewal  generally  presses  liea-vily  on  the  tetichers — more  than  one  of  whom  complained  of  the  cessation 

Kenmare  convent  school  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  school  apparatus,  a large  globe  suspended  from  the  roof 
of  the  principal  school-room  ; and  also  a collection  of  philosophical  instruments  of  various  kinds  (valued  at  £20),  which 
were  obtained  from  the  National  Board  hy  the  manager  of  the  school  (Yen.  J.  O'Sellivan)  as  a sort  of  reward  for  some 
practical  suggestions  made  by  iiim  as  to  the  structure  of  penholders. 


The 

Lansdowne 

Estates. 


Alleged 
misapplication 
of  endowment 
of  Killnry 
school. 


State  of 

school 

apparatus. 


Inconvenience 
of  school 
buHdiogs. 


Plan  for 
hanging  maps. 


Supply  of 
apparatus. 


Free  stock. 
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Sale  stock. 


Supply  of 
books  among 
pupils. 


of  tlie  grants  of  “ free  stock,”  foiineiiy  made  periodically  by  the  National  Commissioners.  New  maps  are  often 
purchased  out  of  tlie  teachers’ scanty  salaries.  In  some  cases  contributions  in  aid  are  made  by  the  parents  of 
the  children. 

53.  The  supply  of  “ sale  stock  ” depends  a good  deal  on  the  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher.  An  mdifferent 
master  too  often  neglects  the  necessary  outlay  to  obtain  a supply  of  books.  The  expense  of  carriage  from  tlio 
neai'est  depot  or  railway  station — and  railway  stations  are  very  few  in  Kerry — which  has  to  be  borne  by  the 
teachei-s,  causes  them  to  limit  the  number  of  their  orders  for  books  and  apparatus  as  far-  as  possible.  The 
amount  of  each  order  is  also  limited  by  their  fear  lest  another  of  the  too  many  and  embarrassing  changes  which 
have  of  late  been  made  in  the  National  Board’s  school-books  should  throw  a lai'ge  quantity  of  old  and  useless 
stock  on  their  hands.  The  teachers  can  ill  afford  the  pecuniary  loss  which  the  piles  of  old  and  useless  sale  stock 
in  their  store  cupboards  frequently  indicate. 

54.  So  far  as  reading  books  are  concerned,  the  pupils  of  National  schools  are  in  general  provided  with  one  or 
other  of  the  many  editions  issued  by  the  National  Board.  Parents  naturally  object  to  pm'chase  new  editions 
of  the  same  book,  and  the  difficulties  of  teaching  are  increased  by  the  variety  of  the  books  under  the  .same  class. 
It  would  be  only  reasonable  if  tlie  issue  of  a new  edition  of  any  National  school  book  were  for  the  future 
preceded  by  sis  months’  notice  of  the  change. 

55.  The  supply  of  text  books  of  gi-ammar,  geography,  or  arithmetic  amongst  the  pupils  is  affected  by  the  gi'eater 
or  less  degree  of  poverty  of  the  pai'euts.  A parent  who  cannot  pay  school  fees  limits  also  his  outlay  on  school 
books. 

56.  In  one  or  two  schools  (as  at  Gortnaskehy)  I found  copy  boobs  not  issued  or  sanctioned  by  the  National 
Board ; but  iu  no  other  kind  of  book  did  I notice  any  departui-e  from  the  list  published  by  that  body. 

57.  It  is,  perhaps,  too  trivial  to  notice  tliat  the  ink  used  ui  a very  lai-ge  number  of  National  schools  is  bad. 
This  was  sometimes  explained  by  the  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  teachers  in  using  the  ink-powdere  supplied 
by  the  National  Board. 


Number  of  Childrek  attending  School. 


N umljer  of 
ihildrea 
atteodinr 
schools  not 


58.  The  following  table,  drawn  up  from  the  Constabulary  returns  of  June  25,  1868,  will  show  how  far  the 
people  of  Kerry  take  advantage  of  the  local  means  provided  for  the  education  of  their  children. 


Table  showing  by  Baeosies  the  Niunber  of  Male,  Female,  and  Infant  Children  attending  different 
descriptions  of  Peim.aky  Schooia  in  Kerry,  on  June  25,  1868. 


• This  Table  has  been  compiled  from  the  Constabulary  Returns.  In  the  returns  from  several  of  the  Constabulary  districts,  no  (Ustinotion  was 
drawn  between  male,  female,  and  mixed  schools.  I Imve  reclifled  the  omission  as  far  as  possible  from  personal  knowledge,  and  the  information 
BuppUed  by  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  National  Board  for  Under  the  head  of  “ Mixed  Schools,"  however,  a few  are  Included 

which  I have  failed  to  identify  with  any  in  the  National  Board’s  Ust,  and  about  which  I am  consequently  uncertain  whether  they  are  separate 
or  mixed. 

Under  the  head  of  " Scriptural  ” are  included  all  schools  which  In  the  Constabulary  lists  are  returned  as  Parochial,  Protestant,  Church  Educa- 
tion, Islands  and  Coast  Society's,  Erasmus  Smith's,  or  Wesleyan,  My  own  experience  showed  me  tliat  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the  Constabulary 
between  schools  under  this  head  are  too  inaccurate  to  found  any  inferences  upon  tliem. 

I have  sssumed  all  schools  returned  by  the  Constabulary  as  Private  or  Boarding  to  be  Primary,  except  when,  as  In  the  case  of  St.  Brendan's 
College  at  Killamey,  the  Loretto  Convent  School  at  Soartlea,  and  the  Dominican  School  at  Tralee,  I knew  them  to  be  “ superior.” 

The  disproportion  in  the  number  of  infants  attending  male  schools  (130)  as  compared  witli  those  attending  female  schools,  is  partly  due  to 
the  circumstance  that,  iu  the  Constabulary  lists,  no  separate  return  is  made  in  the  case  of  flCtcon  scliool-houscs  having  separate  apartments  for 
boys  and  girls,  of  the  number  of  infants  (270  in  the  aggregate)  in  each  department.  In  these  cases  I have  assigned  all  tlie  infants  to  tile  female 
school.  The  retams  would  have  been  more  valuable,  did  it  not  appear  from  tliem  that  no  uniform  meaning  has  been  attached  in  their  compila- 
tion to  the  word  “infant.”  Nor,  again, isany  notice  takenof  thenumUerof  male  infants  attending  the  Konmare  Convent,  and  the  Mercy  Convent 


59.  This  total  of  21,979  children,  all  of  whom  were,  on  the  day  the  returns  were  made  up,  attending  schools 
that  can  only  be  classed  as  primary,  must,  in  order  to  present  a complete  view  of  the  numbers  recei'dng  education 
in  the  county,  be  supplemented  by  184  (110  males  and  74  females)  who  on  the  same  day  were  at  schools  of  a 
superior  or  special  character.  This  supplemental  number  is  thus  made  up  ; — In  the  bai’ony  of  Iraghticomior, 
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41  boys  attending  a private  classical  school  at  Listowel ; in  Trughanacmy,  28  boys  attending  the  school  of  the 
Dommicans  at  Tralee ; and  in  Magunihy,  25  boys  attending  St.  Brendan’s  seminary  at  Killamey ; 62  girls  in 
the  Loretto  Convent  at  Scartlea;  12  girls  in  Lady  Castlerosse’s  industrial  school  at  Killamey,  and  16  adult 
males  in  an  evening  school  in  the  same  town, 

60  One  of  tlie  first  results  which  these  figures  exhibit  is,  that  omitting  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  Excess  ot 
wMch  ai-e  designed  exclusively  for  boys,  the  attendance  of  males  is  in  excess  of  that  of  females  in  every  class  of  males  over 
schools  e^^pt  separate  schools  connected  with  the  National  Board.  This  will  be  found  true,  not  only  of  the  total  temales. 
number  of  cMdren  attendiug  each  description  of  school  throughout  the  county,  but  also  of  the  numbers  present 
in  each  of  me  several  b^onies,  except  that  in  the  Scriptui-al  schools  in  Iraghticonnor  and  Corkaguiny  the  girls 
X-  Glanaxought  the  numbers  were  equal.  As  regards  separate  schools  under 

the  iSational  Bopd,  the  exception  just  noticed  is  considerably  diminished  in  force,  if,  indeed,  it  is  not  even 
made  to  confirm  the  rule,  when  we  recoUect  that  in  Kerry  there  are  no  female  schools  of  a kind,  so  far  as  their 
extermi  relations  are  concerned,  at  all  similar  to  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  all  the  primary  convent  schools 
being  in  connexion  with  the  National  Board.  The  Christian  Brothers,  thei'efore,  teach  cliildren  who,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  would,  were  it  not  for  them,  attend  National  schools.  If,  then,  the  862  boys  attending  the 
Qiristian  Bi-others  schools  are  added  to  the  number  (5,393)  of  boys  returned  as  attending  separate  male 
National  schools,  the  total  (6,245)  shows  an  excess  of  males  attending  the  better  descriptions  of  primary 
mhools  over  the  6,158  girls  present  at  separate  female  National  schools.*  It  must,  howevei',  be  noticed  that  in 
Glanai-ought  the  total  number  of  girls  in  attendance  at  school  was  in  excess  of  that  of  the  boys,  and  on  closer 
inspection  it  appears  that  this  excess  was  entirely  confined  to  the  separata  schools.  To  reconcile  this  in  some 
measure  with  the  other  foots  just  noticed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ' remark  that  the  National  male  school  at 
Konmare,  the  avei-age  attendance  at  which  in  the  2nd  or  June  quarter  of  1868  was  1 1 1 -5,  was  closed  for  repairs 
at  the  time  of  the  constabidary  euumeration  being  made,  and  consequently  the  attractive  forces  of  the  convent 
school  in  that  town  were  left  to  operate  without  the  counterpioise  (whatever  it  may  be)  which  usually  tends 
on  other  parts  of  the  county  to  give  a prepondeiunce  to  the  number  of  male  pupils. 

QC1 ' excess  of  male  over  female  pupils  is  the  more  remarkable  when  compared  with  the  census  returns  of  Nnmber  of 
1861,  which  show  that  in  the  whole  population  of  Kerry  there  were  99,997  males,  and  101,801  females,  that  and 

is  an  excess  of  females  amounting  to  1,804.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  proportion  of  males  ^ 

to  fe^Ies  obtaius  in  the  county  at  the  present  time,  though  the  data  from  which  to  ascertain  the  fact  are  very 
insufficient.  It  should,  however  be  noticed,  as  a circumstance  opposed  to  tbia  assumption,  that  in  1861  the 
numbers  of  males  and  females  under  15  years  of  age  were  as  follow : 

Moles.  Females. 

Tinder  I year,  ........  2,280  ) 727 

Above  1,  and  under  5 years,  . . . . . .11  862  10  786 

Above  5,  and  under  10  years,  ......  11  079  10  750 

Above  10,  and  under  15  years,  . ...  . . . 10279  10065 

62.  In  other  words,  of  those  who  in  1861  did  not  exceed  15  years  of  age  (and  from  whom,  with  the  addition  of 
children  smce  born,  the  greater  number  of  children  attending  school  in  Kerry  on  June  25,  1868,  must  have 
been  taken),  the  number  of  males  exceeded  that  of  females  at  every  quinquennial  period. 

63.  But  whether  the  ratio  of  males  and  females  is  or  is  not  the  same  now  that  it  was  in  1861,  the  greater  Education 
proportion  of  boys  attending  school  on  June  25  than  that  of  girls  is  quite  in  accordance  with  statistics  previously  Ceosua  of 
obtained.  Thus,  according  to  the  Census  Commissioners,  out  of  a total  of  17,180  chOdren  attending'  schools  of  1861. 

all  descriptions  in  Keny  on  May  17, 1861,  thei-e  were  9,280  males,  and  only  7,890  females ; and  out  of  16,758 
attending  pnmaiy  as  distinct  from  superior  schools  on  the  same  day  and  in  the  same  county,  8,964  were  males 
and  only  7,794  were  females.  ’ 

64.  The  actual  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  in  comparison  with  each  other,  are  aU  that  it  is  necessary  to  advert 
to  here,  _ Theii-  bearing  on  the  feelings  of  parents  respecting  tie  education  of  their  sons  and  daughters,  respec- 
tively, will  be  more  appropriately  considered  hereafter.t 

65.  As  regards  the  total  number  of  chfidren  at  school  on  June  26,  1868,  the  figures  presented  in  the  foregoing  lacreasein 
table  when  compared  with  the  results  of  previous  calculations,  give  a favourable  view  of  the  extension  of  numbers  at 
education  in  the  south-west  of  Ireland,  even  on  the  improbable  hypothesis  that  death  and  emigration  have  not 
outweighed  the  number  of  births'.  The  pi-obable  falsity  of  the  hypothesis  only  rendei-s  the  figiu-es  more 
encoui-aging.  The  number  attending  schools  of  all  kinds  iu  Kerry  on  May  17,  1861  (of  whom  422  were  at 
“superior”  schools)  was  17,180,  which,  if  compared  with  the  21,979  present  on  June  25,  1868,  shows  an 
increase  in  the  latter  year-  of  4,839,  to  which,  if  the  184  persons  attending  superior  and  special  schools  is 

added,  the  increase  v^l  amount  to  5,023.  The  increase  -will  appear-  stOl  greater  if  the  21,979  of  the  present 
year  are  compared  with  the  16,758  returned  as  attending  primary  schools  in  the  former  year.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  the  constabulary  have  not  in  their  lists  made  a return  of  all  the  superior  schools  in  the  county’ 
or  of  the  children  attending,  although  it  is  evident  the  distinction  between  primary  and  secondary  schools,  was 
in  many  instances  disregarded,  even  if  it  was  undei-stood  by  them.  ’ 

66.  TJnless  this  is  the  ease,  the  number  of  cMldren  at  superior  schools  in  Keny  has  diminished  since  1861, 
which,  if  we  except  the  Irish  Society’s  training  college  at  Dingle,  which  has  ceased  to  exist,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  to  be  the  case. 

67 . A similar  increase  is  likewise  exhibited  as  regards  children  attending  National  schools  by  a comparison  of  Increase  in 
tlie  constabulary  returns  with  those  of  the  National  Boai-d  for  1866.  In  that  year,  according  to  the  Boai-d  + “““ber  of 
there  were  on  the  rolls  of  National  schools  18,673  males,  and  19,060  females,  being  a total  of  37,773  (sic  in  w 
report,  but  37,7331),  andadailyaverageof  15,526.  If  these  numbers  are  compared  with  the  19,240  children  ofboth  scbooS 
sexes  attending  National  schools  on  June  25,  1868,  it  appears  that  on  the  latter  day  4,014  children  were  at 
National  schools  more  than  the  daily  average  during  1866. 

68.  The  extension  of  the  National  system  since  1861,  through  the  county,  as  well  absolutely  as  in  compai-ison 
with  other  modes  of  education,  is  further  shown  by  the  appended  table  which  has  been  compiled  in  part  fi-om 
the  Census  Returns,  part  IT.,  vol.  II.,  p,  657. 

• In  this  calculation  no  account  is  made  of  the  “ Infants  ” in  attendance  at  separate  National  schools.  For  the  reason 
see  paragi-aoh  58.  The  6 girls  found  at  male  schools  aud  the  23  boys  at  female  schools  are  also  omitted,  as  their  attend- 
ance,  doubtless,  depended  on  exceptional  circumstances.  A comparison  of  their  numbers,  however,  incidentally  iilustrates 
the  facts  mentioned  in  the  text.  •' 

t Vide  paragraphs  109-122.  t yide  appendix  to  Report  for  1866,  p.  457. 
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69.  Table  exhibiting  the  Number  and  Sex  of  Children  attending  different  descriptions  of  Schools  on  May  17, 
1861,  and  June  25,  1868.* 


70.  From  inspection  of  the  table  it  appears  that  an  increase  of  8,274  has  taken  place  in  the  attendance  at  National 
schools  since  the  Census  of  1861.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  observed  that  the  six  convent  schools,  which 
in  that  yeai-  were  classed  as  “ other  Roman  Catholic  communities,”  are  now  connected  with  the  National  Board. 
The  increase  of  8, 274  must  therefore  be  reduced  by  1,091.  The  residue  (7,183)  shows  the  net  increase  of  children 
attending  National  schools. 

71.  A diminution  of  154  (or  more  than  16  per  cent.)  has  taken  place  in  the  numbers  of  boys  under  the  care  of 
the  Christian  Brothers.  The  reason  of  this  is  not  ob-vioiis.  A very  much  greater  reduction  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  scholars  attending  private  schools.  This  is  doubtless  the  result  in  great  measure  of  the  extinction 
of  hedge  scliools  by  the  National  system,  and  is,  therefore,  highly  satisfactory,  if  regard  is  had  to  the  educational 
powers  of  the  present  hedge  teachers.  A decrease  is  also  shown  in  the  number  of  pupils  at  “ Church  Education 
and  Parochial  Schools”  and  those  of  “other  Societies  and  Boards,”  but  if  the  129  childrenf  who,  on  May  17, 
1861,  were  attending  the  Piison  and  Regimental  schools  at  Tralee,  and  the  “Patrenage”  and  “Subscription” 
schools  are  omitted,  the  gross  decrease  of  374  will  be  reduced  to  245,  wliich  probably  represents  rvith  greater 
certainty  the  real  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  attending  this  class  of  schools.  The  increased  importance  of 
the  National  system,  as  well  as  its  relative  importance  to  other  means  of  education  existing  in  the  county,  may 
be  further  illustinted  by  a compai-ison  of  the  centesimal  proportions  of  tho  number  of  pupils  attending  different 
descriptions  of  schools  and  tlie  aggregate  number  at  school  on  May  17,  1861,  and  June  25,  1868,  as  presented  in 
the  following  table. 

72.  Table  exhibiting  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  children  attending  different  descriptions  of  schools  to  the 
whole  Number  present  on  May  17,  1861,  and  June  25,  1868. 


DSSCBISTIOK  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Proportion  per  cent,  of 
Children  attending  each 
description  o(  School  to  total 
numher  present  on 

May  17,1861. 

June  ZS,  1868. 

65'438 

87-539 

Christian  Brothers,  .... 

6-003 

3-876 

Other  Roman  CatlioHc  Communities, 

6-510 

Church  Education  and  Parocliia.1, 

Other  Societies  and  Boards, 

Private  and  Boarding,  .... 

3-401 
2-805 
1 15-843 

3-030 
( 0-991 



\ 4-564 

73.  Satisfactory  as  these  figxir^  are,  tbey  will  appear  in  a still  brighter  light  if  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
population  of  the  county.  It  is  true  there  are  no  accurate  statistics  of  the  present  numbers  of  the  people  of 
Kerry ; nevertheless,  some  conjecture  can  be  formed.  The  population  of  all  Ireland  in  1861,  according  to  tho 
census  report,  was  5,798,967,  viz.,  2,837,370  males  and  2,961,597  females.  Of  this  total  number  the  population 
of  Kerry  amounted  to  201,798  persons,  viz.,  99,997  males  and  101,801  females.  The  population  of  all  Ireland 
at  the  end  of  June,  1868,  has  been  estimated  by  the  Registrar-GeneralJ  at  5,543,285  persons,  viz.,  2,673,515 
males  and  2,869,770  females.  Assuming,  therefore,  that  Kerry  beai-s  the  same  ratio  in  respect  of  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  which  it  did  in  18Cl,  and  that  the  proportion  of  males  to  females 
within  its  limits  remains  unaltered,  its  population  must  now  amount  to  192,901  persons,  viz,,  95,688  males  and 
97,313  females.  It  follows  from  these  assumptions  that  the  number  of  persons  in  Kerry  has,  since  the  census  of 
1861,  suffered  a decrease  of  8,897,  viz.,  4,409  males  and  4,488  females.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  already 
shown  that  a larger  number  of  children  was  in  attendance  at  primary  schools  on  June  25,  1868,  than  on  May 
17,  1861,  the  numbers  at  the  two  periods  being  21,979  and  16,758  respectively.  The  increase  of  5,221  hf» 
therefore  taken  place,  notwithstanding  a diminution  in  the  total  population  of  the  county,  which,  if,  as  has 
probably  been  the  case,  it  has  been  produced  mainly  by  emigration,  must  have  told  most  strongly  on  those  strata 
of  society  to  which  the  pupils  of  National  and  other  primary  schools  chiefly  belong. 


* In  this  table  the  schools  which  by  the  Census  Commissioners  were  classed  under  the  separate  heads  of  “ Church 
Education  and  Parochial,”  and  “ Other  Societies  and  Boards,”  correspond  to  the  schools  which,  in  the  table  in  paragraph 
58,  ante,  are  classed  as  “ Scriptural.”  The  schools  comprised  under  the  heads  of  “ Other  Societies  and  Boards,”  were  {in 
1861)  as  follows,  viz. : — Two  schools  at  Dingle  of  the  Irish  Society;  three  Island  and  Coast  Society’s  schools  in  Kiicrohane, 
Templenoe,  and  Valencia ; the  General  Assembly's  Mission  in  Kiicrohane  and  Killorglin ; the  Presbyterian  Mission  at 
BaUymacelligott  and  Killorglin ; the  Wesleyan  Mission  School,  the  locality  of  which  is  not  mentioned ; Erasmus  Smith’s 
schools  at  Tarbert  and  Tralee  ; the  Prison  and  Regimental  schools  at  Tralee  ; and  two  schools  returned  as  “ Patronage  ” 
and  “Subscription.”  All  of  these,  except  the  last  four  (at  which,  on  May  17,’  1861,  129  children  were  present)  are 
evidently  “ Scriptural  schools.”  The  Prison  school  at  Tralee  is  now  under  the  National  Board,  but  the  Constabulary 
returns  do  not  include  it  or  the  “ Re^mental,”  “ Patronage,”  and  “ Subscription  ” schools. 

In  the  columns  of  the  table  relating  to  1868,  all  the  schools  are  collected  under  the  head  of  “ Private,”  which  in  the 
foregoing  table,  in  paragraj>h  68,  were  separately  returned  as  “ Hedge  ” and  “ Private  and  Boarding.” 
t See  previous  note. 

J See  the  Registrar-General’s  Quarterly  Return  of  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths  in  Ireland,  dated  I5tb  August,  1868. 
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wklt  ““ease  yill  appear  more  clearly  if  tie  per-centages  of  the  ehildren  attoniimg  school  to  the 

SI  e .r**  ee-parei  la  1861  the  per-oeatage  ™ 8-313 ; ia  1868  it  was  8-776. 

“ast  aot  however  be  placed  oa  this  compariaoa,  as  it  ought  hardly  to  be  assumed  in  additioa  to  the 
S-td?thT  a a?*"  ea“>>  TeMel  involves  its  own  elements  of  iror,  that  the  number  of  persona 

•ffitJim  tho  achool-age  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  population  of  the  county  which  it  did  in  1861 


Religious  Denomination  of  Children  attending  Phimary  Schools. 

show  that  National  schools  play  by  far  the  most  important  part  in  the  FaUnre  of 
T u®  Kerry,  a curaory  glance  at  the  following  table  is  sufficient  to  show  National 

^ ^ the  mixed  education  of  children  t, 

ipous  denominations  which  was  the  prime  object  of  its  institution. 

^ Reli^ous  Denomination  (E.C.,  R.C.,  Presb.,  or  otherwise),  the  number  of  Chil- 
ing  each  descnption  of  School  in  the  several  baronies  of  the  county  of  Kerry,  on  June  25, 1868.* 


Maguailix. 


National, 

Scriptural. 

ChriatianB 


lianBrotbarg, 


The  number  ofchildrei 


able  I«  alightir  in  exceaa  of 
i to  me,  but  in  order  to  rec 

ru  ■■‘■CiM jrvi"‘T', —w.  v..,.dren  taken  together  arc,  in 

the  eame  chiidren  diatmgulslied  os  males,  females,  and  Iniknts, 

7 7.  The  religious  condition  of  the  people  is,  of  course,  the ; 
returns  of  1861  show  that  out  of  the  populati  " "" 
to  195,159,  and  in  t'-'  - ■ ■ ’ ■ 

the  upper  classes  of  society,  who  do  not  ser 
no  data  on  which  to  found  a comparative  esl 


■ that  in  the  table  on  p.  440,  ante.  The  discrepancy  is  still  greater  in 
duoe  it  as  far  as  possible  I hare  corrected  a few  obrioas  mistake! 
more  than  one  instance,  greater  than  the  numbers  of  (presumably) 

• - - nearly  sufficient  explanation  of  this  failure.  The  census  Keii^ 

41,  • •*  V amounted  Cenw 

the  mmonty  outeide  ^e  Roman  CathoUc  pale  was  undoubtedly  included  the  greater  part  of  1S6L 
w.  .Qot  -jjg  National  schools.  There  are 

vive  estimate  of  the  numbers  of  those  who  at  the  present  time  belong  to 
^e  comty ; but  Laving  regard  to  the  superior  social  position  of  the 
lion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  emigration  has  since  1861  told  less  upon 
iponente,  and  that  consequently  among  the  classes  for  whom  National 
! a sbghtly  less  disproportion  than  there  was  then  between  the  numbers 
d ot  the  members  of  fie  Established  Church  or  of  the  Protestant  sects  on 


m ^ ti  “«en*ig  Fafional  scloola  on  May  17.  was  10,837,  whilo  tint  of 

bfta'S.O  f "Mdroii  being  tetamed  as  attending  Kational  aclooE  wio 

Wonged  to  the  Preebytenan  or  other  Protestant  communions.  Thoae  figures  on  comparison  with  tho  corres- 
ponding figures  for  June  2^  1868,  ovhibit  a positive  increase  of  8,076  children  belonging  to  the  Eoman  and  70 
Mongmg  to  the  Anglnan  Ohnroh,  but  at  the  same  time  indicate  that  the  relaKvo  increase  has  been  greater  in 
former  than  m the  latter  case.  To  state  the  matter  difieiently  tho  comparison  shows  that  the  tendency  has 
ten  lather  to  dmumi  ?>»“  Jo  tnormse  the  degree  of  mined  education.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sin 
convent  sohools^ith  their  1,091  pupils,  which  m 1861  were  not  conneoted  with  the  National  Board,  must  not 
be  forgotten.  There  is  no  record  of  the  rehgion  of  these  1,091  ehildren,  but  having  regard  to  the  same  convent 
schools  "ow  when  they  are  under  the  Board,  it  is  probable  that  they  were  all,  or  very  nearly  .11,  Eoman 
Catholics.  Had  these  cMdren  been  molnded  m 1861  among  tho  pupils  of  National  schools  the  present  com- 
pnnson  -would  have  yielded  a slightly  different  result  At  neither  time,  however,  has  Kerry  eihibitod  any 
mportont  depoe  of  mixed  edneatron.  Inokmg  then  to  the  great  prepondemnoe  of  the  Boman  CathoKo  element 
Te^c°c  <“l"“‘ion  conld  hardly  be  expected  to  exist  in  it,  except  in  a very  small 

it  d™,  f *?■'“  ’'7'”' " t”’'  71  anticipated,  that  mixed  education,  so  fa  as  Mixed 

It  doto  exist,  has  a place  m Soirptural  schools  mthor  than  in  those  under  tho  National  Board,  or  in  other  words,  ia 

that  the  number  of  Homan  Catholios  attending  schools  where  the  Bible  is  read  eyery  day,  has  a larger  ratio  to 
the  whole  number  of  ehildren  in  that  description  of  school,  than  the  oomhined  number  of  Aiilucans  and 
Protestant  Dissontem  m National  schools  has  to  the  mass  of  pupils  attending  them.  The  centesimaf  proportion 
oi  Eoman  Catholics  to  the  aggregate  number  m tho  former  case  is  mtber  over  6-6,  while  in  the  latter,  that  of 
Anglicans  and  Protestant  Dissenters  together  is  less  tlian  1-L* 


ami  M respectively.  Hence  it  .appears  that  them  ia 

scri;Ll5;zi“tt”d::ScoS”biv)t^^^^^ 

nei-^Ud’V^  7 ni7  four  schools  (Prison,  Ecgimental,  Patronage,  and  Subscription)  which,  ih  '^7'* 

were  included  under  the  head  of  Other  booioties  and  Boards.”  See  note,  paragraph  69,  ^ 

“•  3 L 2 
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80.  It  may,  however,  be  urged  that  the  comparison  shorild  not  be  founded  on  the  data  furnished  by  the  collec- 
tive body  of  schools  in  the  county,  but  only  on  those  which  are  fui-nished  by  schools  where,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
children  of  different  denominations  were  receiving  instruction  on  the  day  when  tlio  enumeration  was  made  by 
the  constabulary ; and  the  fact  tliat  numemus  National  schools  are  situated  in  districts  where,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  some  landed  proprietor,  or  a clei’gyman  of  the  Established  Church,  the  population  is  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic,  may  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  argument.  But  if  the  comparison  is  made  within  these 
nan-ower  limits,  although  the  amount  of  mixed  education  existing  in  National  schools  will  appear  larger,  yet 
relatively  to  that  in  Scriptural  schools  it  will  appear  smaller.  Ino^y  58  National  schools,*  which,  on  June  25, 
1868,  were  in  operation  iu  Kei'ry,  was  there  a mixed  attendance  of  Roman  Catholics  and  children  of  other 
denominations,  the  numbere  being  5,286  Roman  Catholics,  199  members  of  the  Established  Church,  4 Presby- 
terians, and  1 other  not  specially  designated.  The  non-Roman  minority  amounted  therefore  to  less  than  3-8 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  number.  In  seven  Scriptural  schools,  on  the  other  hand,  whei'e  47  Roman  Catholics 
were  found  along  with  99  children  of  the  Establishment,  the  foi-mer  amounted  to  rather  more  than  32'6  per 
cent,  of  tlie  whole  number. 

81.  No  facts  coining  within  my  observation  or  hearing  presented  a different  pictiu’e  from  that  of  the  consta- 
bulary returns.  The  folio-wing  table  exhibits  a list  of  all  the  schools  visited  by  myself  in  which  either  the  consta- 
bulary or  I foimd  mixed  education  existing  in  any  degi'ee  at  all.  Any  difference  to  be  found  between  the  two 
sets  of  figures  is  only  such  as  might  be  expected  on  comparison  between  the  number  on  roll  during  a given 
period,  and  that  acti^ly  present  on  a particular’  day. 


82.  Table  of  twenty-three  National  and  three  Scriptural  Schools,  illustrating  the  extent  of  Mixed  Education. 


Dcsotiption  and  Rams  of  Sobooi. 

Number  of 
pupile  (E.C.) 

my  Tisit- 

oa^dllt^awof 

ofp 

al  number 
pUsprceont 
ordiag  to 
Btabulary 
otums. 

Number  of 
pupile  <E.C.) 
present  ncoord- 

Number  of  pnpUa 
(Preebyt&riaal 
present  acoordiug 

NATIOSiL. 

Tarmon,  Male,  . 

86-82 

35 

Killiiry,  Male,  . 
Brosna,  Male,  . 
Brosna,  Female, 

1094 

3 

101 

3 

122 
90  85 

7 

140 

6 

None. 

Clogher,  Female, 

136-57 

1 

87 

1 

Convent  of  Mercy,  Tralee,  . 

250-75 

4 

140 

4 

Presentation  Convent,  Dingle, 

364-5 

1 

257 

Dingle  IVorktiouse.  Male,  . 

26-97 

1 

' 

29 

None. 

Dingle  'Workhouse,  Femcde, 

24'76 

4 

: 

Minard,  .... 

140-92 

105 

1 

Muckross  (Qloghreen), 

38-9 

AUE.C.butl 

8 

6 

Kells,  .... 

99-65 

2 

None. 

64 

2 

Portmagee, 

92-6 

5 

98 

3 

Knightstown,  Male,  . 

69-10 

42 

7 

Knightstown,  Female, 

48-25 

3 

2 

34 

4 

Sneem,  Male,  ' . 

129-97 

3 

146 

2 

Sneem,  Female,  . 

87  02 

2 

None. 

86 

1 

Kenmare,  Parochial,  . 

33-65 

AllE.C.butl 

1 

29 

27 

IRC.&l  other 

denomination. 

Cahir 

149- 

4 

Nritif* 

114 

4 

Elgarvan,  Male, 

155-67 

5 

None. 

239 

g 

None. 

Kilgarvan,  Female,  . 



. 

131-2 

3 

no 

3 

Lansdo-wne, 

117-3 

3 

None. 

98 

3 

None. 

SCRlPTUKilT. 

Parochial  School,  Killarn^, 

Average  attendance 

AllE.C.bat3 

3 

16 

16 

None. 

of  19. 

Templenoe, 

A11E.C.  hots 

3RC. 

15 

15 

Sneem,  .... 





23 

15 

8 B.C. 



15 

10 

5 R.C. 

83.  In  this  table  no  notice  is  made  of  schools  which  I did  not  visit,  but  which  were  found  by  the  constabulary 
to  contain  a mixture  of  children  of  different  creeds ; neither  is  mention  made  in  it  of  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  any  of  the  National  schools  {except  Muckross  and  Kenmai'e  parochial),  as  it  can  be  easily  calcu- 
la-ted  from  the  average  number  on  roDs,  or  the  total  number  present  when  the  constabulary  return  was  obtained. 
It  is  ob-vious  that,  according  -to  neither  my  observation  nor  the  constabulary  returns,  does  any  important 
amount  of  mixed  education  exist.  "Where  Anglicans  or  Protestant  Dissenters  are  found  in  schools  substantially 
Roman  Catholic,  their  presence  is  generally  explicable  by  the  distance  of  their  homes  from  any  Scriptural 
school.  The  presence  of  Roman  Catholics  again  in  Scriptural  schools  is  generally  due  to  special  causes,  with 
which  the  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  mixed  education  has  nothing  to  do.  For  example,  in  one  Scriptural 
school  the  Roman  Ca-tholics  present  were  stated  to  be  the  children  of  a labourer,  whose  occupation  on  the 
demesne  of  a neighbouring  lando-wner  brought  bim  into  close  contact  with  the  chief  supporter  of  the  school  in 
question.  In  another  case  certain  parents,  who  had  lately  joined  the  Roman  communion,  in  consequence  of 
some  petty  feud  between  themselves  and  the  rector,  continued  to  send  their  chDdren  to  the  school  which  they 
had  attended  before  the  nominal  conversion  of  their  parents — a conversion  so  sudden  or  so  shallow  that  it  was 
unknown  to  and  discredited  by  the  parish  priest. 

84.  So  far  as  Protestant  Dissenters  are  concerned,  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table  appear  to  indicate  that  in 
the  constabulary  returns  the  distinction  between  Anglicans  and  Protestant  Dissenters,  whether  Presbyterians  or 
of  some  other  denomination,  has  not  been  carefully  ob.served.  The  number  of  such  Dissenters  in  the  county  is, 
however,  so  very  small  that  the  comparison  would,  for  the  present  purpose,  be  absolutely  unimportant,  had  it 
not  been  that,  in  one  instance  at  least,  I found  that  in  a Scriptural  school  all  the  pupils  were  members  of  the 
Establishment,  although  the  curate  in  charge  of  the  parish  atoted  there  were  many  Protes-tant  Dissenters  in  it 
who  sent  their  children  not  to  -the  Scriptural,  but  to  a neighbouring  National  school.  It  did  not  appear 
whether  this  arose  from  a desire  to  protect  their  children’s  dissent  from  Anglicanism,  by  means  of  the  National 
Board’s  rules  relating  to  religious  instruction,  or  from  a con-viction  of  the  superiority  of  tho  teaching  in  Na- 
tional over  other  schools. 

85.  Until  a short  time  prior  to  my  -visit  Muckross  (Cloghreen)  presented  a specimen — I believe  a solitary 
specimen  in  Kerry  of  any  considerable  importance— of  mixed  education ; but  the  Roman  Ca-fcholios  had  been 

• No  distinction  is  made  in  this  calculation  between  separate  and  mixed  schools. 


Small  extent 
of  mixed 
education  in 
National 
sebooU, 


Pioteatant 

Dissenters. 


Unebross 

National 

eebooL 
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withdrawn  by  the  administrator  of  the  parish.  I made  close  inquiry  into  this  case,  both  of  ^tron, 
manager,  and  master  of  the  school,  all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  English  Church,  and  also  of  the  Komm 
Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  and  the  National  Inspector,  also  a Roman  Catholic.  All  these  witnesses  made 
substantially  the  same  statement— namely,  that  the  Roman  CathoKc  pupils  were  removed  because  there  was  no 
possibility  of  their  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the  school,  which  was  nomvested.  No  suspicion  was 
entertained  that  any  infiraction  had  been  made  of  the  rules  of  the  National  Board  relating  to  rehgious  c- 

tjon.  On  the  contrary,  a high  character  was  given  to  the  schoolmaster  by  the  Roman  Catholira  who  had  een 
concerned  in  the  matter ; and  as  far  as  secular  education  went,  it  was  admitted  that  Ihe  children  were  now 
necessarily  sent  to  an  inferior  teacher.  That  drawback,  however,  was  likely  to  be  compensated  by  the  appoint- 
ment in  his  place  of  one  more  efficient.  The  special  circumstances  of  this  school  make  it  a good  to 

illustrate  the  distrust  of  mixed  education  which  is  entertained  by  the  majority  of  persons  whatever  be  their 
religious  creed.  It  is  true  that  the  parents  of  the  children  removed  them  at  the  bidding  of  their  clergy,  and  not  o 
their  own  motion.  But  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  when  they  first  sent  them  to  that  school  they  were  know- 
ingly acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  their  clergy.  Persons  who  axe  in  the  habit,  in  ^ the  chief  concern 
of  life,  of  following  the  directions  of  their  spiritual  advisers,  might  well  think  that  in  sending  their  c^drm  to 
one  school  rather  than  to  another  less  convenient  in  situation,  and  reputed  to  be  less  efficient,  they  had  sanction 
for  their  conduct  untO  disapproval  of  it  was  openly  exprrased  As  soon  as  they  became  aware  ot  such 

disapproval  their  habitual  submission  was  proved  by  instant  obedience.  , o r.  o 

86  In  a matter  such  as  mixed  education,  to  which  encouragementisnever  given  by  theclergy,  whether  Ro^n 

Catholic  or  Anglican,  and  as  to  which  the  only  question  is  whether  it  receives  direct  discoui-ag^ent  or  not,  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate  how  far  the  conduct  of  parents  is  the  result  of  spiritual  influence.  This  should  be 
recollected  in  estimating  the  two  following  pieces  of  testimony  respecting  parental  action  in  regard  to  mixed 
education.  The  rector  of  BallymaceUigott  writes,  in  reference  to  a Church  Education  school  under  his  manage- 
ment, in  a district  in  which,  until  lately,  there  had  been  a dearth  of  National  schools  ; 

The  Bible  being  taught  in  the  schooj,  and  the  master  being  a Protestant,^ the  parents  are  frequently 


ipelled  by 
i,  but  many  more 


the  priesr^o'^withdraw  their  children.  They  generally  send  them  again  after  the  lapse  of  a little  ti 
would  attend  had  they  liberty."  _ 

87.  In  this  case  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  religious  instruction  in  school,  so  long  as  tliej  get  toeir 
children  educated,  clearly  accords  with  the  facts  stated  quite  as  well  as  a desire  for  mixed  education,  ihe  Rev. 

W.  D.  "Wade  says,  in  relation  to  the  Church  Education  school  at  Mflltown,  that — 

“ About  a year  and  a half  ago  it  was  closed  for  nearly  a year,  and  during  that  time  the  National  schools  were  attended 
by  only  five  or  six  Protestants.” 

88.  There  are  at  present  forty-nine  on  the  roU  of  the  Church  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  thirty.  Mr. 

Wade  adds : — 

“So  anxious  are  Protestants  for  daily  reUgious  instruction  for  their  chUdren,  that  eleven  of  the  chfldren  atten^g  my 
school  pass  by  a National  school  at  their  own  doors  at  Castlemaine,_nine  of  them  eommg  a distance  of  two  Irish  miles  and 
a quarter.  The  reason  given  by  their  parents  is  the  one  I have  indicated.” 

Mr.  Wade  is  birngplf  strongly  opposed  to  mixed  education.* 

Opinions  respecting  Mixed  Education. 

89  The  results  of  the  previous  calculations  are  in  fair  practical  agreement  with  the  opinions  e:^r^sed  to  me,  Adv^tages 
cither  orally  or  in  writing,  on  the  theoretical  question  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  rc^ed  education.  ^ 

Sneakinv  generally,  indeed,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  clergy  are  for  once  unanimous  in  expre^ing  a 
preference  for  a denominational  system.  Both  alike  in  their  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  them  own 
flocks  axe  very  properly  and  fairly  williug  to  let  their  religious  opponents  alone,  if  only  they  may  be  unlettmed 
in  thdr  own  domains.  Almost  universal  was  the  approval  of  the  National  system  which  I found  expressed  by  GraerU  appro- 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests;  but  on  closer  exam^tion,  I found  their  approval  proceeded,  not  from  accept- 

ance  of  its  theory,  but  from  experience  of  its  practically  denominational  operation.  t,  i j.i.  system  ao  proof 

90.  In  only  one  instance  did  I find  opposition  to  the  principle  supported  by  a direct  appeal  to  Papal  authonty.  of  approval  of 
The  Rev  J.  Healy  p.x.,  of  Cahirciveen,  writes,  respecting  it,  “The  question  for  Roman  Ca^olics  has  been 
decided  by  the  Pope,”  a statement  which,  as  made  by  him,  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  *an  if  it  had  proceeded  e “a  on. 
from  anv  other  na-risb  priest  in  the  county,  inasmuch  as  Cahirciveen  alone,  of  all  places  m Kerry,  cont^  both 
a Christian  Brothers’  and  a National  male  school,  of  which  the  reverend  gentleman  is  meager,  and  which,  as  i 
was  infonned,  he  always  supportst  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  albeit  the  latter  is  both  m 
theory  and  in  practice  strictly  denominational.  On  the  meaniug  of  the  denunciation  which  mixed  educarton 
in  Austria  and  elsewhere  has  recently  received  from  the  Papal  See,  and  the  exact  bearing  of  it  on  the  question 
in  Ireland  I more  than  once  endeavoured  to  obtain  some  statement  of  opinion ; but  where  a bmop  and  a 
professor  at  Maynooth  failed  to  give  a definite  answer  to  my  question,  success  was  hardly  to  be  anticipated  from 
inferior  members  of  the  hierarchy.  . , , . ^ x-  ej.\ 

91  In  fact  on  this  point  as  on  almost  every  other  connected  with  education,  I found  that  questions  ol  tueory  Theories  of 

are  verv  little’  studied  by  Roman  Catholics  or  AmgHcans.  Practical  results  and  practical  means  of  attaining  education  iitUe 

them  are  alone  deemed  to  be  important,  although  it  would  probably  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  time  necessa^  attended  to. 

to  be  spent  in  elaborating  a theory,  is  considered  too  heavy  a price  to  pay  for  the  practical  advantage  possifily  to 

result  from  it.  The  importance  of  the  religious  instruction  of  children  is  constantly  present  in  the  mmds  ot  the 

Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  necessity  of  its  being  given  at  least  in  part  d^g  school  hours,  is  assumed 

almost  as  a matter  of  course.  It  is  clearly  in  this  sense  that  the  Rev.  D.  O Sullivan,  p.p.,  of  Ca^damel,  General  desire 

pronounces  for  “unmixed  education  certainly,  and  reUgious  education  weU  attended  to,  ad^g,  that  an 

educated  person  without  religion,  is  like  a ship  in  full  sad  without  a rudden  One  cluef  reason  why  the  National 

svstem  receives  approval,  or  at  least  tacit  acquiescence  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Ca^olic  cler^  m Kerry,  seems  xeligioip 

to  be  that  the  distbiction  between  the  times  of  religious  and  secular  instruction  which  the  rules  of  National  educaUon. 

Board  reauire  is  hardly  felt,  so  long  as  the  programme  of  studies  is  confined  to  subjects  to  which,  for  the  most 

part  evOT  the  most  cntiiusiastic  devotee  could  hardly  give  a religious,  let  alone  a theological  or  polertucal  aspect. 

Under  difl'erent  social  and  religious  conditions.  I believe  that  the  clergy  who  now  give  a steely  qualified 
approval  to  the  National  system,  would  use  different  language:  their  P^ti^ 

jmd  frequent  their  theoretical  antagonism  would  be  more  vehement.  The  Rev.  C.  M Ca^y,  P.P.,  of  Resist, 
expresses  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  clergy  of  his  own  ci-eed,  when  he  says— “ Kiough  in  almost  ^clusl^  dy 

Catholic  district,  we  have  not  much  to  complain  of  in  refei-ence  to  mixed  education,  still,  I must  say,  the 

+ A ^tSm^anot^r  part  of  the  county,  to  whom  I mentioned  theclrcumstance,  stated  his  belief,  that  the  continuance 
of  the  National  school  side  by  side  -with  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  was  due  to  personal  or  family  obligations  under 
which  the  parish  priest  was  to  the  National  teacher. 
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denominational  ejsbem  mould  bo  much  prefoinble  as  being  vo-atly  more  ponulor  and  conseooeotlo  1 -ti  . 

= .rttXdXl  ;„X:n-r“S“?  0 

94.  Notamtbebmdmg  the  general  nnanin.ily  of  Angliatns  in  their  eXmnatiW  of  the  NatoSXtb.  ■ 

- dtis 

95.  The  Kev.  E.  J.  Wade,  rector  of  Keumare,  -writes 

“ I believe  genuine  mixed  education  to  be  most  beneficial ; but  it  is  ininossible  to  ro<rnr,]  . i , 

exclusive!}’  clerical  patronage  and  manacrenient.  and  tliciP  undPT-  l»,r  Lh.  j ® “ convent  schools,  schools  under 
to  afford  a true  mixed  education.  I b^vT^K^Ld^^^^  management,  as  all  equally  calculated 

be  evident  that  Protestants  epnot  feel  satisfied  to  send  tLir  children  to  by  monks  ofnu‘ ' '""u 

be  well  if  in  all  schools  receiving  Government  aid,  not  only  tiermissinn  1>nt  invitnfir,,,  ^ ^ "“"S-  It  would 

to  visit,  and  at  fixed  times,  instruct  Uie  children  bclongin/to  their  respective  de^ombS  the  respective  ministers 

to  require  service  of  notice  of  the  names  of  any  chilLS  i^Sr^rKeToud^ 

different  clergy ; and  returns  of  their  visits,  or  of  their  refusat  to  instnirf  nr  f denomination  on  the 

m.d.  b,  th.  impoclon,.  Wh.l.vor  m.,  bi  now  pSuth  ■ ■“““on.  „igl„  be  .„.ue|,, 

boons  pvhich  could  be  confetred  on  the  country .^ivould  be’  a free  and  fearlesl  system  If  eh"’  °°y  greatest 

"“7“””  X ■ Tb"  x*" 

96.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ardfert  says  ° 

g™mh^™^ust,m..umth.e^eu„^^ 

97.  The  Ret . T.  A.  Monaity,  curate  lu  charge  of  Dromod  and  Prior  iiarishea  (WaterviUe)  says  •—  ^ 

foXrutrtssrpVuT.^^^^^  'a"s;  i7,2r"XT“‘“™  ' -'‘“‘"e. . 

means  they  tvould  uecessarnj  be  broughtito  oontaTduX  X hotXuToulh^^^^  same  bmltog.  By  thin 
Such  contact,  he  thought,  yyould  allaf  religions  animosities  V mnstrltion  If  ft  ; 

Lo.„s„fteningps.Eyfeelingand„mXgVeiudice,heref,„^^^^^^^^ 

aprobation  seems  snsoeptible  of  rX°pSi“'Xidn7XXX7t  mXrbt'th'^X'  h “S**"® 
that  all  the  children,  not  Roman  CatholiSi,  leho  on  Jimf  25, 1868  wore  at  Siool  Jitbil  b -“-T "*"™ 
with  a single  ezeeption,  at  National  sobools,  mid  that  at  a Iohool’„7XlsTid 

f°7e®“  °»*  “f  fifteen  children  yyere  Roman  Catholics.  * “ ^ ° ® -f’  *e 

100.  Some  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  would  approve  of  mLxed  education  If  or,i,r  ti 
cognmed  them  orm  mews  of  the  necessity  of  the  Bible  being  ilTl  in  schoouX  d7  u,  X? 

Denny,  archdeacon  of  Ardfert,  -writes  : ° ^ day.  The  Venerable  Anthony 

“ On  the  subject  of  mixed  education  I consider  it  would  be  desirable,  provided  the  mlnlsi-pr  of  i-  • u 

IL  »f  im.’ru"=.U7h\st”uaTI'ht 

OhmL  EtSlXsedet?!^’ X"  a™  »nnmited  with  the 

,ell“  re«,7"e;“p°firXt?h^^^  ~”undm  m“"  The  Scripture,  are  no, 

schools,  I have  never  seen  any  instance  of  bickering.  ill-iriU  orbadfeeSiir  woi  l'dnL^°““  Catholics  attending  our 

and,  m my  opinion,  it  would  be  attended  -with  the  best  effects.”  “ ^ ^ ^ education  of  this  kind, 

102.  In  a similar  spirit  the  Rector  of  Ballymacelligott  ezpresoos  his  opinion  (iata- 
Mized  education  is  decidedly  adyant.geous,  when  God  and  roligion  are  not  riaored  in  the  rain  attemu.  . 

Sisssiigi^ 

1 04.  Sir  Richard  Orpen  does  not 

peImaS““*‘"°”*"’*‘‘°"“‘Votem  doe,  in  fact  effect  the  uiaeii  odneation  of  oluldron  of  different  r.ligiou, 
He  adds  : — 

of  different  religious  d^JrainaSilf^  hit  I do  thiXSilrScuref  b Ih  W f"'  together  of  the  children 

so-called  ‘ Kildare  Place  Society,’  but  that  o-^ertWn  bv  tL  widfd^  f'"  l>7  the 

ment  of  the  so-called  ‘ National  Board.’"  ° withdrawal  from  it  of  Government  aid  and  the  establish- 

Bomd,'  anrXSrhlXyXSX?™  disapproyad  of  the  principle  of  the  National 

opposed  to  it.  Another,  whilst  admXrt^SXa™^^  d^MeTwXZXeXXyr 
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ment  aid  were  most  unsatisfactoiy,  would  not,  as  a “ Protestant  clergyman  ” receive  any  assistance  from  the 
National  Board.  Even  though  he  could  have  a school  under  his  own  management,  with  a master  and  scholars 
all  of  his  own  creed,  he  would  not  connect  himself  with  it,  hecause,  by  so  doing,  he  should  be  making  himself  a 
party  to  a system  which,  by  its  toleration  of  all  religions  alike,  sanctioned  the  teaching  of  error.  The  same 
witness,  whi.  a candour  which  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  with  his  strong  sensitiveness  as  to  making  himself  a 
party  to  the  propagation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  professed  his  ansiety  that  the  National  system  should  be 
retained,  because  he  believed  that,  except  in  the  eases  of  conventual  and  monastic  schools,  it  afforded  some 
check  to  Roman  Catholic  teaching  and  influence.  For  the  sake  of  this  supposed  result  he  would  oppose  the 
introduction  of  a strictly  denominational  system.  In  common  with  a few  other  Anglicans  whom  I met  he  seemed 
willing  that  the  members  of  his  own  communion  should  have  to  put  up  with  the  admitted  gross  deficiencies  of 
the  Scriptural  schools  rather  than  give  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  a more  complete  control  over  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  flocks. 

106.  The  Knight  of  Kerry,  himself  the  manager  of  schools  in  which  the  great  majority  of  the  children  are 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  views  relating  to  mixed  education,  of  which 
exposition  has  been  recently  given  by  Master  Fitzgibbon.  He  thought  that  religious  differences,  instead  of 
being  allayed,  were  rather  fostered  by  bringing  together  children  of  different  denominations.  The  exclusion  of 
some  children  at  tlie  time  of  religious  instmetion  was  likely  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  all  the  fact  of  religious 
difference  at  an  age  when  the  fact  alone  could  be  apprehended  and  not  its  reason. 

107.  Entire  approval  of  the  National  system  in  its  theory  and  practice  I did  not  once  meet  mth.  Its  practical 
operation,  on  the  one  hand,  is  appi-oved  by  many,  because  in  spite  of  theory  and  design  it  is  denominational. 
By  others,  its  profeased  purpose  is  with  more  or  less  modification  approved,  though  they  condemn  it  for  its 
failure  to  bring  about  mixed  education.  The  former  class  of  objectors  ai-e  either  careless  about  change,  or  (if 
their  mental  habit  makes  them  desirous  of  conforming  theory  to  practice)  are  advocates  of  a purely  denomi- 
national system,  without,  however,  couceming  themselves  with  conscience  clauses  or  other  devices  to  bring  a 
rigid  sj^tem  into  harmony  with  social  requirements.  The  latter  class  of  objectors  are  more  anxious  for  change ; 
but  few  of  tlicm  have  any  practical  scheme  to  suggest.  Some  few  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  however,  avowed  their 
willingness  to  accept  a system  of  strictly  secular  State  education,  the  teachers  to  be  entirely  free  from  clerical 
control,  and  the  religious  training  of  children  (which  none  of  them  thought  should  be  left  to  the  parents  alone) 
to  be  left  to  tlieir  respective  clergy,  who  would  either  give  it  in  pei-son  or  by  deputy. 

108.  One  clergyman  suggested  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  difficulties  which  the  Anglican  clergy  have  of  fuixoshing 
religious  instruction  to  a few  chOdi-en  of  their  own  communion  attending  National  schools  with  Roman  Catholic 
teachers  in  outlying  parts  of  their  parishes,  the  funds  of  the  Church  Education  Society  might  be  utOized  by 
their  application  in  payment  of  Scripture  readers,  parish  clerks,  or  other  deputies  to  be  approved  by  them,  to 
give  religious  instruction  to  such  children.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  “ supporters  ” of  the  Church  Education 
Society  would  sanction  the  application  of  their  moneys  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  a State  system  which  they 
altogether  condemn,  because  they  believe  it  to  be  practically  unjust  to  their  co-religionists. 

COMPAEISON  OF  THE  ATTENDANCE  OF  BOYS  AND  GlELS. 


SiiggestioE  M 
to  application 
of  Chutcli 
Education 
Society’s  funds. 


109.  Attention  has  been  already  drawn*  to  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls  in  attendance  at  school  not  only  iu  Excess  of  male 
the  whole  county  of  Kerry,  but  also  with  some  trifling  exceptions,  in  each  barony  and  at  each  description  of  over  female 
school,  save  that  iu  separate  schools  under  the  National  Board  the  balance  is  the  other  way.  It  is  important  to  pvpils- 
examine  these  facts  a little  more  closely,  because  of  their  bearing  on  the  desire  manifested  for  female  education, 

and  also  as  I shall  endeavour  to  show,  on  the  position  occupied  by  convents  in  the  educational  machinery  of 
the  county.  Convent  schools  in  Kerry  all  come  under  the  category  of  National  separate  schools,  and  from 
compai-ison  of  the  statistics  exhibited  iu  the  three  following  tables  it  will  appear  that  the  exception  to  the  ordi- 
nary rule  which  National  separate  schools  present  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  influences,  whatever  they  may 
be,  brought  to  bcixr  under  the  conventual  system. 

110.  The  first  two  of  these  tables  contain  the  quarterly  averages  (extracted  from  the  Report  Books)  of  the  Schools  in 

numbers  enrolls  and  the  munbers  present  for  the  year  commencing  July  1, 1867,  and  ending  June  30, 1868,  iu  ^aces  wber* 
thirty  National  schools  taken  indiscriminately  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  but  all  so  situated  in  respect  ““ 

of  towns  where  convent  schools  are  establiffied  as  to  be  practically  unaffected  by  them.  The  former  of  these 

two  tables  relates  to  schools  in  which  there  are  separate  apartments  for  boys  and  girls,  either  under  the  same 
roof,  or  (in  the  single  case  of  Brosna)  almost  immediately  contiguous.  The  latter  compi-ises  mixed  schools 
only,  which,  as  is  genei-ally  implied  in  the  united  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  National  schools,  are  situ- 
ated in  rural  districts  having  a sparse  population. 

111.  It  appears  from  the  former  of  these  two  tables  that  in  two  schools  only  (Clogher  and  Clashnagarrane)  did  Separate 
the  number  of  girls  enrolls  exceed  that  of  boys  in  each  of  the  four  quarters.  In  four  schools  (Tarbert,  Ventry,  schooU£or_ 
Dinfle  Workhouse,  and  Tiernaboul)  the  girls  on  rolls  were  in  slight  exc^s  in  the  third  quarter  of  1867,  and  in 

one  of  the  four  (Ventiy)  they  were  also  in  excess  iu  the  first  quarter  of  1868.  They  show  alike  preponderance 
in  a small  degree  at  Gortnaskehy  school  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  same  year. 

112.  The  instances  in  which  the  average  number  of  girls  present  exceeds  that  of  boys  appear  more  frequent 
than  is  the  case  with  the  average  number  on  rolls,  t In  three  schools  (Gortnaskehy,  Claslmagarrane,  and  Lam-agh) 
this  excess  appears  in  all  foiu-  quarters.  In  four  others  (Tarbert,  Tai-mon,  Clogher,  and  Tiernaboul)  it  is  shown 
in  the  thii-d  quarter  of  1867  ; and  in  two  of  these  it  occun-ed  at  other  parts  of  the  year  also,  viz.,  at  Tarmon, 
in  the  fom-th  quarter  of  1867,  and  the  second  of  1868,  and  at  Clogher  in  the  second  quarter  of  1868. 

113.  The  result  of  this  examination  is  that  in  five  schools  out  of  the  thirteen  (Tarbert,  Gortnaskehy,  Clogher, 

Tiernaboul,  and  Claslmagarrane)  the  average  number  of  gii-ls  both  on  rolls  and  present  during  the  period  com- 
prised in  the  table  was  greater  than  that  of  boys ; at  Ventry  and  Dingle  workhouse  the  numbers  on  rolls  and  at 
Tarmon.  and  Lauragh  the  numbers  present  were  in  excess.  In  four  (Brosna,  Knightstown,  Sneem,  and  Cahir- 
danicl)  the  males  were  in  excess  of  the  females  both  “on rolls”  and  “pr^ent”  during  the  whole  twelve 

114.  It  further  appears  that  in  ell  the  schools  where  .an  excess  of  girls  “present”  is  shown  it  existed  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1867  (Jiily,  August,  and  September),  if  at  no  otlier  part  of  the  year,  and  iu  the  two  schools  (V entry 
and  Dinfle  workhouse)  where  tliis  excess  is  shoum  only  “ on  rolls,”  it  was  iu  the  same  quarter.  Amid  the  variety 
of  local  circumstances  which  determine  the  attendance  of  children  at  school,  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed 
on  a fact  of  this  sort ; but  the  time  of  year  at  which  an  excess  of  girls  over  boys  is  shown  suggests  at  least  that 
the  opciutions  oftho  hay  and  com  hai-vest,  in  which  the  boys  are  more  useful  than  the  gii-ls,  am  in  part  its  cause.* 

* Vide  par.igrapb  60.  . , , , . , ■ ^ 

t This  may  possibly  serve  to  indicate  that  girls  once  entered  on  the  school  register  arc  more  regular  in  attendancetban 
boys  The  instances,  however,  are  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  warrant  a confident  induction. 

I This  rule  does  not  however  obtain  iu  the  mixed  schools  (comprised  in  the  second  table)  which  are  mostly  similarly 
cireuiustanced  with  the  separate  schools. 
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lSb7,toJTuie  i}0, 1868,  mtlurteenordmory  National  Schools  having  separate  apai-tmcnts  for  Boys  and  Girls.’ 


DLngleWorkhousc, 


Magunibt. 

TicmabouJ, 


IVEKAOn. 

Koightstowc, 


GtAHABOCOHT. 
Laurogh,  . 


3rd  Qoarter,  1867, 
4th  „ 

1st  I,  1868, 

2nd  „ „ 

I 3rd  Quarter,  1867, 

1st  ” is'tia, 

2nd  „ „ 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 


„ 1868, 
j 3rd  Quarter,  1867, 


d Q,uarter,  1867, 
it 

t „ 1868, 


from  July  1 

in  Se^aS^partme^nt^’  Okdikabt  National  Schools,  in  which  the  Boys  and  Girls  are  taught 


Maguniht. 

Cloghreen(Muck- 

1088). 


1 

doa 

1 Femalea 

Males. 

I Females. 

Averag 

preseoj 

Arcrag 

prcscni 

Name  of  School 

Arorag 

Kolia 

prosenl 

Arcrag 

BoL. 

Arorage 

prosout 

3rd  Quarter,  186 

62'3 

34- 

Tv 

36-5 

Ballycarberry,  . 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 

2nd 

763 

36-1 

TM 

4th 

60-8 

38-1 

40-2 

23-1 

2nd 

64- 

52-2 

23- 

3rd  Quarter,  186 

87-5 

n'r 

'?T 

38-6 



3rd  Quarter,  1867, 

62-6 

35- 

42- 

61-7 

1st  >,  1868, 

2nd 

66- 

32- 

48- 

19- 

2nd 

61-2 

31- 

34- 

53- 

m- 

21' 

20- 

3rd  Quarter,  186 
4th 

1st  186 

2nd 

'K 

64-2 

47-7 

37-5 

44-4 

91- 

86-6 

70-8 

77-9 

55-4 
46-7 
30  2 
48-5 

CabirciTeen  Poor 
Law  Union  [Ba- 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 
«h  ., 

1st  „ 1868. 

2nd  „ 

7-8 

16-5 

5- 6 
7- 

12-7 

6- 

36-8 

27-7 

25- 

29- 

20- 5 

21- 
21-6 

3rd  Quarter,  186 
4th 

68-5 

55- 

25-3 

14- 

65-3 

28-6 

52-1 

27-9 

3rd  Quarter,  186 

0,.. 

Lohar, 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 

77-4 

57-7 

48-1 

36-4 

1st  ,i  1868, 

2nd  „ „ 

1st  1868 

2nd  „ 

94-6 

51- 

64-8 

82-6 

ti- 

68-1 

33-4 

17-7 

20-7 

3rd  Quarter,  1867 
4th  „ 

60-6 

3V^ 

44-6 

24- 

GiANAnotJonT, 

ans 

46-1 

27-8 

Cahir, . 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 

96- 

72- 

46- 

37- 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 

22- 

28- 

104- 

53- 

35- 

1st  „ 1868, 

2nd  „ 

22-1 

19-2 

8-5 

12-86 

4-2 

23-8 

15-3 

3-6 

Baurae, 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 
4th  „ 

let  „ 1368, 

67-7 

69-2 

s; 

S’ 

2nd  1,  „ 

68-6 

48-8 

60-9 

45-3 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 
4th  „ 

47-8 

31-6 

33-9 

43-2 

30-49 
25  8 

Coomagellongh 

(Lamdowne), 

3rd  Quarter,  1857, 

83-9 

80-7 

47-4 

42-6 

44-5 

38-4 

29-4 

2nd  „ 

44-1 

64-1 

41-4 

2nd 

66-5 

28-3 

38-9 

«-6 

21- 

81-6 

3rd  Quarter.  1867, 
«h  „ 

69- 

62- 

38- 

61- 

38- 

81- 

Lehld, . 

3rd  Quarter,  1867, 
«U 

76-2 

45- 

24- 

27- 

2nd  „ „ 

68- 

37- 

61- 

30- 

2nd  " „ ' 

44-7 

24-9 

31-1 

14- 

17-8 

suits  d^btless  operated  on  particular  schools  to  bring  about  these  rfr 

Jr  ' m Tarmon,  Gortnaskehy.  and  Lauragh  schools  the  female  teachers,  as  I discovered  both  from  neraraS 

observation  and  local  repute, are  certainly  far  more  attentive  to  their  duties  than  the  male  teachera,  aid  their 
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schools  are  consequently  held  in  higher  estimation  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  Clogher,  the  female  teacher  -works 
more  harmoniously  than  the  male  with  the  parish  priest,  -who  is  manager  of  the  school ; and  at  ClashnagaiTane, 
where  tlie  female  teacher  is  two  divisions  higher  in  classification  than  the  male,  a better  result  was  yielded  on 
exiunination  of  the  girls  than  of  the  boys.  In  the  eases  of  Tarbert,  Ventry,  and  Tiemaboul  I kno-wof  no  special 
cii-cumstances  to  produce  the  result ; but  in  that  of  Dingle  workhouse  the  greater  readiness  with  which  occupa- 
tion can  be  obtained  for  boys  than  for  girls  affords  a probable  explanation. 

IIS.  On  examination  of  the  table  relating  to  mixed  schools  it  will  appear-  that  in  CaKirciveen  Poor  Law  Union  Numbers  of' 
school  alone  was  there  an  excess  of  girls  over  boys  “ on  rolls”  throughout  the  year ; but  in  four  others  (Bally-  toys  and  girl* 
nacai-tiu,  Derryquay,  Cloghreen,  and  Killurley)  there  was  also  an  excess  dm-ing  part  at  least  of  the  same  period 
— at  Ballynacai-tin,  in  the  second  quarter  of  1868  ; at  Derryquay  in  the  thir-d  and  fourth  quarters  of  1867  j at 
Cloghreen  in  the  same  two  quarters,  and  also  in  the  first  of  18C8  and  at  KOIurley  in  the  first  of  1868. 

119.  As  in  the  case  of  separate  schools,  so  too  in  that  of  mixed  schools,  the  instances  of  an  excess  of  gii-ls  over 
boys  “ present”  appear  more  frequent  tlian  of  excess  in  the  number  “ pr-esent.”  In  the  Poor  Law  Union  school 
at  Caliirciveen  only  is  this  excess  shorvn  throughout  the  year.  It  also  appears  in  all  the  schools  which  showed 
an  excess  “ on  rolls"  during  the  same  period,  only  more  frequently ; and  in  addition  to  these,  at  Minard,  Ard- 
more, and  Lehid.  The  time  of  tlie  excess  was,  at  Ballynacartin  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1867,  and  the 
second  of  1868 ; at  Derryquay,  the  tliir-d  of  1867  ; at  Cloghreen,  the  third  and  four-th  of  1867,  and  the  first  of 
1868  ; at  Killur-ley,  the  fourth  of  1867  and  the  1st  of  1868 ; at  Minard,  the  first  and  second  of  1868  ; at  ^Ard- 
more, the  second  of  1868  ; and  at  Lehid  the  fir-st  of  1868. 

1 20.  What  may  have  beeir  the  causes  producing  an  excess  of  gir-ls  over  boys  in  tliese  schools  and  at  the  par-ticular 
times  when  it  existed,  it  seems  hard  to  conjecture.  It  is  obvious  that  in  mixed  schools  the  attractive  forces  of 
the  teachers  on  the  pupils  ai-e  mor-e  near-ly  equal  in  respect  of  boys  and  gii-ls  then  in  separate  schools  where  there 
may  be  considerable  disparity  between  the  qualifications  of  the  master  and  mistress.  The  amount  of  the  excess 
is  however  very  small,  and  (omitting  the  Poor  Law  Union  school  at  Cahirciveen,  which  is  necessai-ily  subject 
to  special  influences  entirely  absent  fi-om  schools  of  the  ordinary  class)  in  only  a single  instance  (that  of  Baily- 
nacartin  in  the  second  quarter  of  1868)  did  the  difference  in  the  average  attendance  of  boys  and  gii-ls  exceed 
five.  These  instances  therefore  constitute  very  unimportant  exceptions  to  the  rule  wlueh  the  last  table 
establishes,  that  in  mixed  schools  the  attendance  of  boys  is  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  girls,  and  they 
become  stOl  less  important  when  notice  is  taken  of  the  much  higher  degree  of  excess  which  the  table  exhibite 
in  the  schools  where  boys  are  more  numerous  than  gii-ls. 

121.  The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  to  be  di-awn  from  the  two  preceding  tables  and  the  table  on  p.  12  is  that  in  General  con- 
ordinary  National  schools,  whetlrer  separate  or  mixed,  the  number  of  male  pupils  tends  to  be  gi-eater  than  that  cluaiou. 

of  femmes  thi-oughout  the  coxmty,  and  that  exceptions  to  this  law,  if  as  such  it  may  be  regarded,  are  in  most 

instances  capable  of  special  explanation.  I have  no  corresponding  data  relating  to  Scriptural  schools  from  which 

to  dra-w  any  inference,  as  tlie  registers  and  other  books  of  these  schools  are  kept  in  a different  and  less  pei-spicuous 

form  than  those  of  National  schools.  The  table  on  p.  440  however  indicates  that  the  same  rule  does  not  obtain 

among  the  cliildren  attending  Scriptural  as  among  those  in.  National  schools  ; and  this,  as  the  figui-es  in  the 

table  on  p.  443  indicate,  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  it  is  amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  population  solely  that 

greater  anxiety  is  manifested  by  parents  for  the  education  of  theii-  sons  than  of  their  daughters.  I assume  that  Causes  of  the 

the  difference  in  the  respective  numbers  of  boys  and  girls  is  really  due  to  parental  sentiments  on  the  subject,  excess  of  male 

because  in  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  which  I made  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  the  school  teachers  female 

in  Kerry  on  this  subject,  no  other  reason  was  ever  suggested  to  me  which  was  probable  in  itself  or  likely  to  be  ^ ' 

generally  operative.  The  male  teacher  at  Cahirdaniel,  indeed,  suggested  that  the  early  age  at  which  marriage 

takes  place  in  Keiry,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Ireland,  would  partly  account  for  it,  and  he  mentioned  an  instance 

of  a girl  being  at  school  in  the  niormng,  and  being  mai-ried  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  I heai-d  of  one 

or  two  other  similar  instances ; but  tlie  result  of  inquii-ies  on  tliis  head  was  that  the  maiTiage  age  of  females  has 

little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  numbers  attending  school.  A more  probable  influence,  and  one  which  doubtless 

operates  in  many  instances,  belongs  to  the  domestic  economy  of  the  cabin,  in  which  the  female  membei-s  of 

the  family  are  more  useful  than  their  male  relations  in  min  cling  the  baby  or  the  potato-pot.  The  mother  more 

frequently  employs  her  daughters  than  her  sons  as  her  deputies,  whilst  she  herself  is  working  in  the  fields.  The 

clergy  -with  whom  I convei-sed  on  the  relative  numbei-s  of  boys  and  gii-ls  at  school,  seemed  not  to  be  aware 

of  the  great  difference  which  existed,  having  never  made  the  requisite  comparison  of  the  report  books.  One  of 

them,  the  Rev.  D.  O’Sullivan,  p.p.  of  Cahii-dauiel,  said  that  if  he  were  to  be  more  ui-gent  on  his  parishioners 

to  send  to  school  their  children  of  one  sex  rather  than  the  other,  he  should  more  strongly  advocate  the  claims  of 

female  education,  believing  tliat  by  educating  the  future  mothers  of  families,  he  should  in  the  end  be  securing 

the  edxicatiou  of  males  and  females  alike. 

122.  A very  different  pictiu-e  will  be  seen  on  i-efei-ence  to  the  next  table,  which  exhibits,  so  far  as  I have  received  Comparison  of 
the  necessary  statistics,  the  avei-age  numbers  “ on  i-olls  ’’  and  “ present  ’’  at  the  principal  primaa-y  schools,  both  male  numbers  of 
and  female,  in  all  the  towns  in  Kerry  in  which  convents  are  established  for  the  purpose,  either  wholly  or  in  pai-t,  of  'sci^oi 
instmeting  children  of  the  poor  and  lower  middle  class.  Of  the  eight  to\vns  included  in  this,  two,  namely,  ton'll^  where 
Tralee  and  Killamey,  have  each  of  them  two  convent  schools  conducted  respectively  by  nuns  of  the  Presentation  conveuts  are 
Order  and  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  tlie  female  education  of  these  places  is  therefore  di-vided,  whOst  the  boys  are, 

for  the  most  part,  dependent  on  a single  school  In  Tralee,  indeed,  the  Chi-istian  Bi-othei-s  have  schools  in  two 
pai-ts  of  the  town ; but  the  returns  furnished  to  me  from  them  make  no  distinction  of  the  separate  establishments. 

At  Cahirciveen  the  boys  attending  school  are  divided  between  two  schools — those  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
and  of  the  National  Board.  In  the  case  of  these  three  tOTOS,  consequently,  it  is  necessmy  to  add  together  the 
averages  of  the  two  male  or  female  schools  (as  the  case  may  be)  before  compai-iug  them  -with  the  avei-ages  of  the 
schools  for  the  opposite  sex. 


II. 
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Great  oscess  of 
female  over 
male  ptipils. 


Causes  of  the 
popularity  of 
fionveiils. 


Their  religious 
character. 


123.  Table  exhibiting  the  average  number  of  Boys  and  Girls  on  Rolls,  and  Present  at  National  or  Christian 
Brothers’  Schools,  from  July  1,  1867,  to  June  30,  1868,  in  Eight  Totos  in  -which  tlie  Female  Schools  are 
connected  with  Convents. 


the  same  preponderance  of  numbers  at  the  convent  school  exists  there  also ; for,  by  the  constabulary  returns,  it 
appears  that  on  June  25,  1868,  there  were  163  boys  at  the  male  school  as  against  215  girls  at  the  convent, 
where  there  also  were  (besides  twenty  boys)  100  infants,  of  whom  it  is  at  least  improbable  that  more  were  males 
than  females.  At  Rillamey  a greater  average  of  girls  than  of  boys  is  sho-wn  even  -without  account  of  the  pupils 
of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  from  whom  no  returns  on  this  hea/d  have  reached  me. 

125.  Besides  the  girls  incl-uded  in  the  returns,  exhibited  in  this  table,  some  of  the  convents  {e.g.  Kenmare, 
Castleisland,  and  the  Mercy  Convent  at  Killamey)  have  a considerable  number  of  boys  attending,  some  of  whom, 
in  the  absence  of  the  convent,  would  probably  be  fotmd  in  the  male  school  of  the  to-wn.  They  are,  however,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  infants,  and  all  of  them  in  the  infant  school.  The  greater  part  of  them  would  probably  be 
kept  at  home  if  there  were  no  infant  school  under  female  care  to  receive  and  shelter  them. 

1 26.  The  reasons,  which  may  be  assigned  to  account  for  this  marked  peculiarity  of  convent  schools,  are  relative 
to  -tlie  religious  chai-acter  of  the  institutions,  the  moral  as  distinct  from  the  religio-us  influences  brought  to  bear  by 
the  sistera,  -the  refinement  of  their  manners  in  comparison  -\-vith  the  female  teachers  of  ordinary  National  schools, 
the  su]>eriority  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  education  imparted,  the  substantial  inducemmit  of  food  and  clothes, 
sometimes  given  to  the  pupOs.  On  each  of  these  points  something  may  be  said. 

127.  I.  Most  persons  outside  the  Roman  Catholic  pale,  -with  whom  I convei-sed  on  the  subject,  even  those  whose 
liberalism  exceeded  them  Protestantism,  entei-tain  some  suspicion  of  convent  schools.  Without  ehargmg  the 
sisters  -witli  -violation  of  the  rules  respecting  religious  instruction  imposed  by  the  National  Board,  they  believe  that 
the  nuns  acquire  and  exercise  a spiritual  sway  over  the  minds  of  their  pupUs,  which  is  unkno-wn  in  other  female 
schools ; and,  of  this  s-way,  it  is  supposed,  the  Roman  Catliolic  clergy  avail  themselves,  either  as  preparatory  or 
supplemental  to  their  own,  by  inducing  the  parents  to  send  their  (laughters  to  convent  schools,  in  (aises  where 
otherwise  they  would  do  little  or  nothing  to  promote  education.  In  opposition  to  tliis  -view,  which  my 
experience  makes  me  believe  to  be  tacitly  held  by  many  who  do  not  openly  avow  it,  I woiJd  observe  that  no 
facts  to  warrant  a suspicion  of  this  kind  were  ever  alleged  to  me  -with  sufiScieut  dijfiniteness  to  place  them  on  a 
higher  level  than  that  of  hearsay  evidence.  Nevertheless,  I believe  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  religioris  do, 
in  part  by  their  superior  manners  and  education,  acquire  a hold  over  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  which  gives  them 
almost  unconsciously  an  ascendancy  in  religious  as  well  as  secular  matters.  But  that  the  clergy  avail  themselves 
of  this  ascendancy,  and  are  more  anxious,  merely  on  religiou.s  grounds,  that  education  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  religious  than  of  lay  teachers  (or,  as  some  Pj-otestants  would  say,  are  less  opposed  to  it  on  that  condition),  is. 
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I thmlc,  a vie-w  not  -wan-anted  bj,  if  even  it  is  not  opposed  to,  evident  facts.  In  a county  like  Keiry -where  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  element  bears  so  lai-ge  a ratio  to  the  -whole  population,  proselytism  on  that  side  of  the  religious 
arena  has  not,  nor  could  have,  an  object  or  a place.  From  a secular  standpoint  it  appears  that  the  valim  oi  a 
single  convent  would  fall  sliort  of  the  cost  of  obloquy  and  Ul-will  which  would  accomp^y  the  gain.  Resides 
tliis,  the  most  impoi-tant  part  of  the  dii-ect  religious  instruction,  received  by  chiltken  dining  their  school  (^reer, 
is  given  them  in  the  few  weeks  preceding  their  contirmation ; and  in  order  to  impart  this  they  are  -v^thdra^ 
to  the  neighbouring  chapel  no  less  from  convent  than  from  other  schools.  Again,  the  statistics  relating  to  the 
to-wns,  where  Chiistian  Brothers’  or  monks’  schools  are  open  for  the  boys  whose  sisters  are  imder  the  care  of 
nuns,  -wDl  not  bear  out  the  opinion  which  I am  venturing  to  dispute.  The  same  suspicions  are  entertained 
respecting  schools  conducted  by  Presentation  monks  as  are  sho-wn  respecting  convent  schools,  and  in  ChrLStian 
Brothers’  schools,  where  the  National  Board’s  fetters  on  religious  instruction  are  u^nown,  the  whole  co-urse  and 
method  of  instniction  are  deeply  tinctured,  it  may  almost  b«  said  are  saturated,  inth  reli^on.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  from  the  figures  that  the  clergy  avail  themselves  of  these  supposed  nui-series  of  their  creed  on  behalf  of  tJie 
boys  iu  a degree  equal  -with  or  greater  than  that  in  which  they  avail  them.selves  of  tlie  convents  on  behalf  of  the 
rrirla.  Dingle  may  be  an  exception ; but  the  exception  is  solitary  and  not  remai'kable  in  its  degree.  ^ both 
Sie  convent  and  the  Christian  Brother's’  schools  were  closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  that  to-wn,  I cannot 
judge  whether  the  character'  of  the  instraction  in  the  one  school  as  compared  with  that  in  the  other  proves  more 
attractive  to  the  boys  than  to  the  gii-ls. 

128.  II.  In  regard  to tliemoi-al  as  distinct  from  the  religious  influences  of  convents,  itseems  not  improbable  that  Th«r  moral 
the  spectacle  of  women  who,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  Presentation  nuns  and  the  Poor  Clares,  have  taken  perpetual  influence. 
TOWS  of  enclosure  and  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  work  of  education,  has  an  attractive  power  which,  by 

its  singularity,  places  the  convent  schools  in  a position  of  superiority  over  ordinai-y  National  schools.  The 
ordinary  National  teachers,  botli  male  and  female,  bear'  a high  character  for  morality,  and  in  most  c^es,  tor 
assiduity.  But  vows  of  enclosure  probably  convey  to  the  minds  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  an  idea  of  devoted- 
nes.s  to  tlieh'  undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the  nuns,  greater  than  is  ascribed  to  the  most  moral  and  most  assiduous 
of  ordinary  -teachers,  greater  even  than  is  ascribed  to  Presentation  monks  and  Ohiistmn  Brothei-s,  '^kose  vows, 
though  no  less  perpetual,  are  not  sealed  -with  the  outward  and  -visible  (or  rather  in-visible)  sign  of  lifelong  and 
voluntary  imprisonment.  . . , 

129.  III.  The  refinement  of  manners  which  naturally  characterizes  ladies  by  birth  and  education,  ^ one  ol  the  Socir.!  reiiim- 

most  striking  features  presented  on  entering  a convent  school  after  leaving  a school  of  any  other  descnption , • 

this  refinement,  when  coupled  with  feminine  gentleness,  which  is  heightened  by  love  for  a work  undertaken 
rather  as  a religious  duty  than  as  a professional  occupation,  constitutes,  as  far  as  I was  able  to  trace,  one  ol  tne 
chief  elements  in  the  attractive  forces  of  convent  schools. 

130.  IV.  The  examination  I made  ofconvont  and  other  schools,  showed  me -there  was  no  constant  and  unj^iy-  Eeputaiwu  of 
superiority  in  the  education  given  in  the  former,  although  I believe  the  real  superiority  of  one  or  two  oi  them  supmoi^ 
over  all  others,  conventual  or  ordinai-y,  has  in  the  minds  of  the  people  confen-ed  a spurious  reputetion  on 

convent  schools  as  a class,  which  they  do  not  riecess.arily  deserve.  This  reputation  of  superiority  ^ sho-wn  not 
only  by  the  distances  (six  or  eight  miles,  aud  occasionally  even,  as  I was  told  in  the  case  of  the  Presentation 
Convent  at  Eallarney,  ten  miles)  which  girls  are  made  to  walk  in  order  to  reach  the  convent,  but  still  more  by 
the  not  unfrequont  instances  in  which  children  are  SKit  from  countiy  districts  to  boai-d  in  town  ^d  become 
pupils  of  the  nuns.  The  numbei-s  of  such  boai-ders  at  the  time  of  my  inquiry  were  as  follows : at  the  Bistowel 
Convent  58  ;t  at  the  Presentation  Convent  in  Ti-alee,  12;  and  at  the  Mercy  Convent  m the  sameto^,  14; 
at  Jlilltown  Convent,  8 ; at  that  in  Castleisland,  30 ; at  Dingle,  3 ; at  the  Presentation  Convent  m Kiliamey, 

C ■ and  at  the  Mercy  Convent  in  tho  same  toivn,  25 ; and  at  Kenmare,  33.  At  Cahiroiveen,  the  only  other  oo^ 
where  there  is  a primary  school  in  connexion  -with  a convent,  there  were  no  country  girls  ^ai'ding  m town,  but 
many  childi-en,  I was  informed,  come  great  distances  in  the  summer,  in  the  eveningreturning  homo,  where  m 
the  .absence  of  seiwanta  wlio  are  now  scarce  and  expensive,”  their  services  are  required.  These  figures  .show  m 
the  cleai-est  manner  the  existence  of  some  special  attraxstive  power  in  convent  schools.  But  on  the  Msumption 
—and  I heard  nothing  to  make  its  admissibility  doubtful— that  no  simihir  practice  of  Imarding  countiy  boys  m 
to-wn  for  the  sake  of  the  monastic  or  Christian  Brethers’  schools  exists,  the  numbers  of  female  boarcic-i-s  must  be 
dedu^d  from  the  averages  of  then-  respective  schools  before  any  eompai-ison  is  instituted  between  tho  numbere 
of  boys  and  girls  receiving  nistriiction  in  each  to-wn.  This  deduction,  however,  -will  not  render  the  male  sc  e 
heavier  than  tlie  female,  an  excess  of  females  over  males  iriU  still  remain,  whidi  requires  explanation. 

131  V Another  influence  which  convent  schools  alone  exercise  makes  itself  felt  m a most  material  ^ape.  Gifis  oJ  food 

At  all,  or  nearly  all  the  convent  schools,  food  or  clothing,  or  both,  are  distributed  among  some  of  ^e  cluldren  and  clotlnns. 
duriua  the  whole  or  pai-t  of  the  yeai-,  and  these  gifts  doubtless  atti-act  lai-ge  numbers  of  olifldi-en  of  the  poorest 
classTand  increase  the  regularity  of  theii- attendance.  The  foUowing  particulars  on  this  head  have  been  fur- 
nished to  me  from  different  convents.  At  Listowel,  “ different  articles  of  clothing,  according  to  the  -wants  and 
merits  of  the  chfidren,  are  given  several  times  in  the  yeai-.”  The  season  of  the  ^ts  vanes,  as  it  -wm  found  that 
“ gii-ing  them  at  stated  periods  was  taken  advantage  of  by  some  parents,  who  used  to  send  then  cJiUdi-eu 
re^ilarly  for  some  time  previous  to  the  distribution,  and  soon  after  keep  them  at  home.  At  thn  convent,  out 
of"au  average  number  on  rolls  of  more  tlian  500,  “ about  100  children  get  daily  a luncheon  of  best  bread  ^and 
milk,  or  coffee  (soup  iu  winter).  During  several  yeai-s  past,  60  grown  up  girls  got  a full  meal  daily  of 
bread  and  soup.”  Want  of  funds,  however,  obliged  the  sisters  “to  give  up  tl^  dianty  for  Ae  last  twei-ve 
mouths ; however,  occasional  relief  was  often  given  to  the  very  poor.  The  plentiful  baivest  of  last  ye.u  made 

this /aWiim  o/fless  felt  botli  by  the  poor  childi-en  and  the  71M7JS.”  , , . ^ , -4.1 

132  At  tlie  Convent  of  Mercy,  Tralee,  “80  children  get  bread  (Jib.)  and  broth  (a  pmt)  tv,o  days  m the  week, 
bread  aud  gruel  (same  quantities)  three  days,”  This  food  is  given  in  the  fii-st  quarter  of  each  ye.ar,  as  the 
sisters  “ generally  find  tliere  is  most  distress,  and  least  employment  about  that  time.  Forty  childi'engot  woollen 

two  childi-en  received  toed.  This  ™ given  them  throiighont  the  j.»r,  and 
bread  and  milk  and  meat  for  dinner.  As  many  ns  56  received  dui-ing  the  year  186 1 , clotlung,  coi^sting  of 
dresses  and  inside  garments,”  tlic  time  of  distribution  varying  “ according  to  ^en-  progi'(Ss  ^d  nece^ities. 

134  At  Ca-stleisland  the  number  of  children  receiving  clothing  was  76,  and  receiv^gfood,  40.  The  clothmg 
consisted  of  “cU-esses,  bibs,  aud  under-clotl.ing the  food  of  “Indian-meal  stii-about  and  n^k.  No  givm 
quantity  of  food  is  poi-tioned  out,  as  much  is  given  at  firet  as  it  is  thought  Mill  be  consumed,  but  if  not  enough, 
the  chilih-cn  are  helped  again.”  This  i-elief  is  given  in  -winter,  spring,  aud  summer. 


This  i-elief  is  given  h 

-*  Fjrfc  table  in  paragraph  123.  . . t ^ cn 

t This  was  the  number  for  two  (luartcrs  preceding  my  inquiry.  In  tlie  course  01  tr.c 
had  uiiiounted  to  OG. 


3 preceding  years  the  number 
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135.  At  Dingle,  “about  150  oliildi-eu  get  di-esses,  pinafores,  and  other  •wearables,  genei-ally  in  -winter.”  The 
childi-en  also  receive  bread  during  playhoiu-s  “in  times  of  disti’ess.” 

136.  At  the  Presentation  Convent,  Killarney,  the  number  of  cliildren  -who  i-eceive  clotliing  “ varies  according 
to  the  resources.  Last  year  100  -were  clad.  Christmas  and  Easter  ai-e  tlio  usual  seasons  of  distribution.  Twelve 
get  breakfast  daDy.” 

137.  At  the  Convent  of  Mercy  in  the  same  town,  26  received  food  daily,  and  32  received  clothing  “when 
merited  for  regular  attendance,”  &o. 

138.  The  Presentation  nuns  at  Cahirciveen  give  “premiums  to  the  most  deserving  in  success,  and  clothing 
to  about  100  children,  who  value  the  most  trifling  articles  circumstances  permit  to  be  bestowed  on  them.  Infant 
ehildi-en  in  the  scarce  season,  with  a few  other  distressed  ones,  receive  a small  lunch  of  shop  bread,  of  whiclr  no 
accounts  were  kept.  If  bi'eakfast  coidd  be  afforded,  a far  larger  number  woidd  attend.” 

139.  At  Kenmare,  £30  was  expended  at  Christmas,  1867,  in  the  purchase  of  clothing  for  the  cliildren,  of 
which  £15  was  spent  in  print,  £5  in  long  doth,  and  £10  iu  gray  calico ; 160  daily  get  breakfast,  consisting  of 
stirabout  and  milk,  and  a piece  of  bread,  in  the  middle  of  the  tlay,  to  the  amount  of  about  £2  10s.  weekly. 

Causes  which  affect  the  Eegulaeity  of  Attendance  of  Children  at  School. 

140.  In  the  absence  of  statistics  to  show  what  number  of  children  there  are  at  present  in  Keny  of  an  age  when 
they  ought  to  be  at  school,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  whether  or  not  the  increase  in  the 
actual  number  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Census  of  1861*  has  reached  a point  beyond  which,  if  oomparLson  is 
made  with  otlier  parts  of  Ireland,  or  other  coimtries,  no  further  advance  is  likely  to  be  made.  But  a comparison 
of  the  average  uumbei-s  “ on  rolls  ” and  “ present,”  exhibited  in  the  three  previous  tables,  shows  that  a considerable 
difference  generally  pre-vails  between  the  numbers  of  those  who  might  be  expected  to  be,  and  of  those  who  actually 
are  found  in  attendance.  It  is  impossible  to  accoxmt  altogether  for  this  disparity  by  the  practice  which  exists  in 
National,  and,  I beheve,  also  in  Christian  Brothei-s’  schools,  of  keeping  a pupil’s  name  on  the  rolls  until  he  or  she 
has  been  absent  unintemiptecUy  for  three  months.  If,  then,  as  I believe  was  the  ease,  the  enumeration  of  childj’eu 
at  school  on  Jiuie  25,  1868,  was  made  without  pre'vious  notice  having  been  given  to  the  'teachers,  and  if  conse- 
quently no  special  effoit  had  been  made  by  them  to  collect  a larger  number  of  scholars  than  would  under  ordinary 
circumstances  have  been  attending  school  at  that  period,  it  is  cleai’  that  the  returns  of  the  Constabulary  do 
not  represent  the  numbers  who  ought  to  be  regularly  at  school  in  Keny.  Complaints  were  continually  made 
to  me  by  the  teachere  of  the  irregularity  of  their  scholars’  attendance,  but  as  these  complaints  were  mostly 
apologetic  for  the  deficiencies  of  tlie  children,  they  must  not,  of  coui'se,  be  received  ■without  caution. 

141.  Generally  speaking,  I discovered  little  trace  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  on 
behalf  of  their  children  of  the  existing  means  of  education.  The  testimony  of  all  classes  of  society,  of  the  high 
no  less  tliau  the  low,  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity  alike,  pointed  to  a geneiul  desire  for  education.  Of  actual  carelessness 
on  the  part  of  parents  in  the  matter  of  education  I seldom  heard,  except  that  in  Killarney  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood,  it  seems  that  tourists,  during  the  summer,  exercise  a comipting  influence.  Tlie  beggar  children 
who  run  after  the  cars  on  the  most  frequented  roads  clamouring  for  coppers  are,  iu  many  instances,  as  re.sidents 
in  the  district  told  me,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmem  who  have  no  need  of  the  few  pence  which  -b-avellers 
give,  as  much  for  them  o%vn  amusement  as  in  charity,  iu  answei-  to  the  iinportimities  addressed  to  them.  But 
even  these  children  inciden'tally  testify  to  the  popular  desii’e  for  education.  One  of  their  most  favourite  j)etitions 
is  “ Please,  sir,  give  me  a penny  to  buy  a book.” 

142.  It  -will  possibly  be  usefol  to  produce  in  detail  the  ertdence  which  I have  obtained  from  each  barony  of 
Kerry  respecting  the  attendance  of  children  at  school. 

143.  Iraghticonnor. — The  Rev.  J.  M'Eweu,  Vicar  of  Listowel,  ^vlites  “ I am  not  aware  of  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  any  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  any  one  or  other  of  the  schools  {Scriptui-al  or  National)  for  the  education  of 
their  chilch-en.  Except  agriculture,  there  is  no  other  occupation  likely  to  keep  the  children  from  school.” 

144. ^  The  Rev.  D.  Foley,  p.p.  of  Tarbert,  says  “ Poverty  only  keeps  the  children  from  school.”  Tarbert,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  region  along  the  Shannon,  I imagine,  is  one  of  the  poorest  parts  of  Kei'iy.  The  people  of 
the  to-wn  mostly  depend  for  a precarious  livelihood  on  the  river  ti-ade  of  a small  port.  The  main  roads  of  the 
^trict  run  for  miles  through  -wide  expanses  of  dreary  bog  which  border  them  on  each  side,  only  here  and  there 
interspersed  ■with  small  patches  of  potatoes  or  meado-w  grass. 

145.  Clanmau^e.--From  Ballyheigue,  the  Rector,  the  Rev,  J.  H.  Collins,  -wi-ites  “ I think  the  advantages  of 
education  for  their  children  are  better  appreciated  by  parents  than  they  have  been.  It  often  happens  that  the 
children  of  small  fanners  and  labourers  do  not  attend  witli  legularity,  as  their  parents,  at  any  time  they  have  a 
press  of  business,  keep  theni  frein  school  for  the  jmrposo  of  assisting  them  at  woi-k.  I believe,  also,  they  are 
often  removed  altogether  from  school  when  they  are  able  to  earn  wages.  Tlie  luijiils  attending  the  schools  here 
are  in  most  eases  the  children  of  farmere  and  labourers.  There  are,  however,  iu  a few  cases,  the  children  of  coast- 
guards and  retii-ed  coastgiiard.s  iu  attendance.” 

146.  PromBienueiwille,  close  to  Tralee,  the  Veiy  Rev,  the  Dcanof  Ardfert,  write.s,  “ Some  of 
the  poorer  classes  are  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  cliOdren,  and  it  is  not  urged  on  them  by  their  clergy. 
There  is  no  such  industrial  occupation  for  the  young  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  should  prevent  tlieii-  attendance 
at  school.  ”t 

14(.  From  Ballymacelligott,  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Disney  writes,  “ The  Bible  beuig  taught  in  the  school, 
imd  the  master  being  a Protestant,  the  parents  are  frequently  compelled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  with- 
elrew  their  children.  They  send  them  J^.in  after  the  lapse  of  a little  time,  but  many  more  would  attend  had 
they  liberty.  All  m-e  occupied  in  fai-ming,  and  this  interferes  with  the  attendance  of  tJic  children  in  spring 
and  Imivest."  This,  of  coume,  refers  to  the  Sci-iptural  school.  Bally-Mac-Elligott  is  a well  populated  district, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a fertile  tract  of  coni-Iand.  The  paiish  priest  is  an  old  aud  vciy  feeble  man,  quite 
mcajKible  of  parochial  work.  To  liis  feebleness  may  iu  jiart  be  attributed  a lack  of  National  schools,  which  has 
for  some  time  existed  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  which  is,  however,  being  supplied  through  the  exertions  of  his 
curate,  by  the  erection  of  two  or  three  new  school-houses,  one  of  which,  at  Baliy-Mac-Thomas,  liad  been  opened 

• Vide  paragraph  72. 

+ The  great  difference  between  the  average  numbers  “on  rolls,”  and  “present”  at  Blcnnerville  National  male  school, 
lully  accords  with  this  statement.  The  numbers  arc  as  follows:— 

Average  on  Rolls.  Number  present. 

Third  Quarter,  1867, 101 -8  C6'7 

Fourth  „ ,.  101-8  6.3'3 

First  „ 1868, 94-2  ,’58  3 

Second,  „ 95  90 
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about » fortnight  before  my  yi.it.  This  supply  may  probably  satisfy  the  demand  tvhicb  a Soriptair.l  sc  W 
meet.  The  low  average  attendance  compared  with  the  numhei-s  on  rolls  at  Clogher  schoo  ( 
chief,  or  only  National  school  in  the  parish),  coupled  with  the  excess  of  gu-ls  over  boys,  confir^  Mr. 
statement,  that  farming  occupations  interfere  witli  school  attendance  in  sprmg  and  aryes  . e a 
attendance  of  boys  at  this  school  was  much  lower  in  the  third,  or  harvest  quarter,  than  a any  pen  ^ 
twelvemonths.  whUe  that  of  girls  was  stationary  throughout,  except  that  in  the  second  quarter,  t.e.,  during  tne 
interval  between  sowing  and  reaping,  pupils,  both  female  as  well  as  male,  were  more  numerous  y 

otlmi^ti^.^1^  Milltown  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Wade  writes— “ The  attendance  of  children  is  ve^  irre^aa-,  and  ^ I 
were  to  judge  from  the  numbers  of  children  at  all  hours  on  the  roads,  and  about  the  c^ins,  I should  say  that  the 
numbers  attending  school  were  very  smaU  as  compared  with  what  they  should  be.  The  dist^ce  of  the  schools 
and  the  inability  of  the  parents  to  forego  the  labours  of  theii-  chUdi-en  has  much  to  do  with^it.  ihe  chiet 
occupations  are  agiicuitural,  and  interefere  at  certain  seasons  very  much  with  attend^ce.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  in  MDltown  both  the  male  and  female  National  schools  are  conducted  by  religious  orders. 

Prom  the  ordinary  standpoint  therefore  of  Irish  Protestants,  it  cannot  appear  that  any  religious  difiiculties 

dimmish  the  attendance  of  children  at  Milltown.  .,  fiorkairuinv 

149  Corkaguimj.— The  Rev.  A.  Denny,  Archdeacon  of  Ardfert,  writes  from  Kilgobb^  Bcctory,  a few  miles 
from  Ti-alee— “ The  parents  are  sufficiently  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  provided  for  the  eduction  of 
the  poorer  classes,  for  young  children,  but  as  they  are  generaUy  engaged  m agricultural  puiuuits,  the  male 

children  especially  are  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  of  an  age  to  i-ender  them  assistance.  i ^ » 

150.  The  Rev  A.  Isaac,  Rector  of  Killiney,  writes—"  GeneraUy  speakmg,  I do  not  thmkany  «lu<h^ce  on 
the  part  of  parents  to  send  their  chUdren  to  school  “ exists.  As  the  only  religious  instnicfcion  given  m toe  Nationa) 
schools  of  this  neighbourhood  is  Roman  Catholic,  some  of  the  Protestant  parents  reluctantly  send  their  chil^en 
to  a school  in  which  the  only  religious  instruction  is  of  the  above  mentioned  chai-acter.  The  pare^  ot  one 
famUy  send  their  chUdren  to  reside  with  a relation  in  a distant  parish,  where  they  have  toe  opportunity  of 
atteuLig  a Scriptural  school.  I do  not,  however,  see  a remedy  for  this,  as  the  Protestant  ^dr^  axe  ^ 
present  too  few  to  liave  a separate  school.  The  industrial  occupations  that  pi’ey^  m tlm  neighbourho^  are 
ronnected  with  farming,  which,  during  the  heavy  seasons,  keeps  a number  of  chUdren  at  home.  At  De^ 

Quay  school,  which  is  in  the  same  district  as  KUgobban  and  KUliney  parishes  and  where  the  paa-ents  of  the 
pupils  are  mostly  labourers,  very  few  having  land  of  their  own,  the  teacher  said  that  from  October  to  April  a 
Ury  large  number  of  his  soholai-s  were  occupied  in  gathering  sea-weed  to  be  used  as  m^ure.  The  averagest  o 
this  school  fafrly  tally  with  this  statement,  but  at  no  part  of  the  twelyemon^ths  do  the  pupUs  m attendance 
much  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  “ on  rolls,”  and  for  half  the  period  they  faU  below  this.  . , 

151  At  Minard,  where  the  averages  both  of  boj^  and  girls  are  lower  m the  firet  two  tl^  in  the  other  Wo 
quai-ters  of  the  year,t  the  boys  are  said  to  be  kept  from  school  to  work  on  toe  land ; and  the  girls  to  save 

and  bind  toe  corn.  If  these  are  the  chief  occupations  of  the  cliUdren,  toe  attendance  of  toe  gu-ls,  at  least,  ought  to 
be  lowest  in  the  third  quarter,  whereas  it  is  highest  at  that  period.  The  district  is  a very  wuld  one,  and 
severity  of  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  accordingly  operates  with  special  force,  ^ a hmdrance  to 
school  attendance.  This  cause  -was  assigned  for  the  low  averages  in  toe  first  quarter  of  the  year  at  the 
neishboui-ing  school  at  Ardmore.§  The  combined  influences  of  severe  weather  and  agricultuiai  occupario^  are 
sh^  in  the  returns  from  Dingle  Workhouse, ft  where  the  largest  number  of  scholars  is  found  in  the  tot  half 
of  the  year.  When  winter  is  over,  and  farnung  work  begins,  toe  inmates  of  the  house  go  out  to  seek 
occupation,  and  onlv  retui-n  when  driven  back  by  severe  weather.  ^ i, 

152  At  Veutry  National  school,  where  the  average  numbers  “present  bear  a very  lowratio  totoenumOers 
“ on  rolls,”  the  male  and  female  teachers  both  stated  that  a large  number  of  the  children  m the  neighbourhood  did 
not  attend  school,  toe  male  teacher  thinking  that  about  atoird  of  toe  children  in  the  parish  never  -went  to  school. 

In  this  parish  toe  female  teacher  thought  the  people  were  not  very  poor.  The  rector  <.  f t^  ^-.sh,  the  Rev 
Roster  said  that  in  spring  and  harvest  time  he  found  it  very  hard  to  get  any  childi-en  to  attend  toe  parochial 
school,  except  tlie  little  ones.  Fishing  and  farming  ai-e  the  chief  occupations  oi  toe  pwp  e,  and  toe  children  are 
kept  from  school  to  cut  seaweed  or  work  on  the  land.  The  members  of  toe  Established  Church  in  thm  parish 
are  about  206  ; and  the  average  attendance  of  boys  and  girls  collectively  at  the  parochial  stood  toe  year 
ending  July  1,  1868,  was  30.  Some  4 or  5 children  who  would  otherwise  attend  this  school  (where  there  had 
been  no  Roman  Catholics  for  the  last  six  years),  remain  absent  because  of  its  distance  from  toeir 

153  Tbelow  attendance  of  ehilch-eu  at  Veutry  National  school  accords  with  the  backward  state  of  the  district,  The  lush 
whito'is  generally  considered  tlie  wildest  part  of  Kerry.  As  far  as  my  expmence  went,  ft  wntos  a larger 
pronortion  of  Irish-speaking  population  than  any  other  part  of  the  coimtry.lF  pi  many  plac^  toe  children  were 
Lm^ewhat  puzzled  ^^ith  my  English  accent ; but  in  no  other  did  they  fail  in  understentog  smple  Engl^h  wo^s 

and  sentences.  In  Ventry  male  school  English  seemed  a foreign  language  to  all  the  children  in  the  first, 
second  or  third  classes.  Even  toe  master  after  some  inefl'ectual  attempts  m English,  was  obliged  to  address 
the  youngest  cliildi-eu  in  Irish  before  they  could  comprehend  some  ve^  simple  ordere.  This  was  tlie  more 
remarkable,  because  there  was  no  similar  difficulty  still  faitoer  west,  at  Ballyfeixiter  and  But  toe 

people  of  these  places,  I was  told  by  more  than  one  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  who  had  lived  m the  district, 
notwitlistanding  their  additional  remoteness,  have  more  intercourse  than  those  of  Ventry  wito  the  town  of 
Dingle,  and  consequently  have  greater  opportunities  of  learning  English.  In  the  opmiou  both  of  toe  rector 
and  of  Loi-d  Ventry,  what  education  does  exist  there  is  ou-iog  to  the  stimulus  of  the  pa-rochial  school,  before  too 
establishment  of  which  there  was  no  histinction  to  be  had  except  from  a hedge  teacher.  The  ignorance  and 
backwardness  of  tori  distinct,  has  in  bv-gone  yeai-s  been  deemed  to  specially  fit  ft  for  the  ente^nses  of  the  Irish 
Society,  one  of  tlie  principles  of  which  is  to  addi-ess  the  people  in  their  native  tongue.  The  spirit  of  proselytism 
seems  however  to  be  diminishing.  . , , , , , j.  x-  xi.  x i. 

154  At  Billyferriter,  tvhere  there  is  a lai^e National  school  ha-ving  consnlei-ahle  local  reputation,  the  teacher 
expressed  his  bcliet  that  perhaps  a third,  hut  co.-tainly  not  a half  of  the  children  of  the  neighboirehood  attend 
school  Some  of  them  are  sent  out  to  service,  hut  more  are  kept  at  home  either  m idleness,  oi  to  assist  then 
m renla  vvlio  are  for  the  most  part  small  farmers  or  lahonrere.  It  the  whole  y«ir  is  taken  into  aocomt,  the 
Lino  iildren  are  more  regular  than  their  seniors  in  attondanoa.  School-toes  .are  paid  by  ahont  a qnaite  only 
of  tlmso  who  rccoivo  iiistmotion,  and  if  their  payment  were  more  strnigontly  ontoroed,  the  mimber  ot  pupils 

"Ts  6 AtvSltaS,  sitontod  in  the  most  westerly  part  os  well  ot  Ireland  as  ot  Keny,  and  which,  with  the  e.vcep- 

tion  of  the  Blaskot  Island  immediatolT  adjacent,  contains  the  most  remote  school  m that  direction  m the  ooimlty, 

•ScoparnEraphUS.  f Sec  paragraph  1 1 6.  ( Sae  paragraphUe. 

S See  iiaragraph  116.  IlSee  paragraph  115.  i j • t • i 

T In  ■\ciitry  parish  the  seivice  of  the  Established  Chui-ch  is  said,  and  the  sermon  preached  in  Irish. 
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the  teacher  stated  tliat  a few  children  only  are  neither  at  school  nor  at  work.  All  the  i)upils  live  near  the 
school,  and  education  is  firtually  gi-atuitous,  school-fees  having  amounted  in  1867  to  9s.  only,  which  were  paid 
by  the  children  of  five  famiei-s.  Most  of  tho  people  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and  are  unable  to  foi-ego  the 
pittances  which  tlieir  children  can  earn.  Unlike  most  schools,  tlie  avei-age  attendance*  is  slightly  iiigher  in  the 
fii-st  than  in  any  other  quartei-  of  the  year,  inasmuch  as  at  that  period  tliere  is  least  fishing. 

156.  Magunitiy. — In  the  parochird  school  at  Killaraey,  the  average  attendance  was  represented  by  the  teacher  to 
amount  to  19  throughout  the  year;  and  this  number  he  considered  included  all  the  cliildi-en  (not  Roman, 
Catholics)  of  a cla^  to  which  the  school  was  adapted.  The  greater  regularity  of  attendance  which  is  exhibited 
in  wiis  and  other  Sci-iptural  schools,  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  greater  prospeiity  of  the  persons  who  send 
their  childi-en  there,  but  still  more  to  the  more  special  and  individual  attention  which  tlie  clergy  of  the  Estab- 
Mied  Church  can,  if  they  choose,  bestow  upon  their  small  flocks  than  is  practicable  in  the  case  of  the  Roman 
Cathohe  masses. 

157.  At  the  Convent  of  Mercy  in  Killamey,  notwithstaauling  that  all.the  pupils  are  girls,  the  attendance  is  found 
to  fluctuate  according  to  the  agneultural  operations  of  the  season,  being  lowest  at  the  times  of  tOlage  and 
harvest,  and  highest  in  the  intermediate  summer  qinu-ter.  If  severity  weather  in  tlie  firet  quarter  of  the  year 
M the  cause  of  attendance  being  lowest  at  that  time,  at  the  Presentation  Convent  in  the  toivn,  the  vaiiation 
m the  munber  of  pupils  at  that  sohoolt  correspond  with  those  exhibited  at  tlie  Convent  of  Mercy  Tlie  figure- 
relating  to  the  Presentation  Monastery  have  a not  very  different  aspect,  except  that  in  the  third  quarter  oi  tlie 
year  the  employments  of  harvest,  or  of  the  tourist  season,  seem  to  reduce  the  average  of  male  pupils  more  tlian 
the  seventy  of  weather  iu  the  fiiut  pai-t  of  the  year ; and  this  too,  although  tlie  monks  do  not  distribute  the 
^stantial  benefits  of  clothing  and  food,  wliich  tend  to  keep  up  the  numboi-s  at  the  convents  duiing  llie  winter 

• tochers  of  Tiemaboul  and  Olashnagai-rane  sclioois  find  the  regularity  of  their  scholars’  attendance  is 

interfered  ■with  by  the  necessities  of  fanning,  the  childi-en  being  needed  sometimes  to  sow  potatoes  or  “save” 
the  hay  and  other  brops ; at  others  to  tend  the  cattle.  ’ 

159.  At  Muckross  Nationd  schoo2§  the  attendance  appeared  from  the  report  book  to  be  generally  best  in  the 
■winter  quarter.  This  exception  to  the  general  i^ule  is  not  explicable  in  any  obvious  manner. 

Hedy,  p.p.  of  Cahirciveeu,  attributes  tlie  bdlness  of  attendance  at  school  in  his  parish 
to  the  highj-ate  of  ■wages,”  the  industiid  occupations  being  “ sowing  creps,  cutting  and  saving  crops,  potatoes, 
oats,  hay,  turf.  \Vith  a slight  exception  in  the  case  of  the  convent,  the  attendance  at  dl  the  three  primary 
^hools  m this  to^wn,  seems  to  be  best  from  September  to  Christmas,  and  worst  in  tho  follo^wing  qum-ter.li 
Earmmg  operations  therefore  appeal-  to  have  less  to  do  with  tho  munber  of  puids  than  the  character  of  the 
weather. 

161.  At  Portmagee,§  K01urly,§  Ballycarbery,§  and  Kells§  the  attendance  is  least  in  the  winter  quarter  The 
sdiool  at  the  first  of  these  places,  ■wliich  E held  in  one  of  the  most  utterly  wretched  sheds  I saw  comiected  with 
the  Rational  Loai-d,  is,  ■mth  the  exception  of  hedge  schools,  the  only  source  of  instruction  in  a wide  district 
the  two  ^earest  schools  being  one  at  Cahirciveen,  eleyen  miles  off,  and  another  in  tlio  moimtains  at  a distance  of 

people  of  the  town,  which  has  considerable  local  impoi-tance  as  a fislung  station,  are  all  very  ■poor 
md  then-  childven,  for  whom  they  are  often  unable  to  provide  clothes,  are  in  consequence  frequently  detained 
trom  schwl.  Earming  occupations  diminish  the  attendance  at  Kilhirley,  Rallycarbevy,  and  Kells ; and  so 
■too  at  Foilmore,ir  where  tliere  are  separate  male  and  femde  schools ; the  attendance  of  the  elder  sdi-ls  is  sonsiblv 
diminished  in  the  season  for  so^wing  potatoes.  ^ 

162.  The  testimony  received  from  other  pai-ts  of  the  country  round  Cahirciveen  agi-ees  with  the  deductions  to  be 
^■wn  from  th^ese  ^tistics.  The  Rev,  D.  Browne,  p.p.  of  Prior,  says — “The  reluctance  of  iinrents  arises  from 
^0  ^iwe^the  distance  of  school  principally  in  winter  and  the  scarcity  of  hands  for  agricultural  labour.”  So 
Mr.  J.  F.  Fitzgerald  (of  Kinneigh),  j.p.,  saj-s — “There  is  no  reluctance;  however,  during  the  spring  and  harvest 
work,  parents  are  compelled  to  keep  their  children  at  home  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  lalxnir.” 

163.  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Moriarty,  curate  in  charge  of  Dromod  and  Prior,  says— “ I see  no  more  reiuetanco  in  my 

0^1  people  (ho  is  speaEmg  of  members  of  the  Established  Church)  “ than  I have  seen  in  othei-s.  Vv  hen  home 

afiairs  do  not  intervene,  they  are  sent  regularly ; but  I must  say  that  more  anxiety  (than  there  is)  could  he 
shown  for  education  m all  this  place  in  general,  and  that  the  non-vidning  of  it  is  the  cause.” 

164.  In  Yal^oia,  where  few  causes  external  to  its  geographical  limits  can  operate  on  the  attendance  of  chadi-eii 
at  school,  the  fi^ires  relatmg  to  the  two  schools**  dt  Kmglitstown  show  that  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  has 
■with  the  exception  of  the  vrinter  season  the  lo^west  average ; and  the  same  is  tho  case  at  the  National  s6hooltt 
situated  m the  middle  of  the  island.  What  local  cause  operates  in  Valencia  to  make  the  attendance  in  tlie 
second  qu^vlo^wer  than  in  the  third  or  fourth  in  opposition  to  the  ndo  jirovalent  in  die  rest  not  only  of  Iveragli 
but  ot  all  Keny,  I have  been  unable  to  determine.  Most  of  the  people  are  engaged  in  fanning,  and  the  children 
of  parents  workmg  m the  extensive  slate  quanies  in  the  island,  seem  subject  to  the  same,  but  no  other  influences 
than  those  afecting  the  children  of  the  faiming  class.  Tho  National  schools  of  Valencia  are  supplemented  by  a 
hedge  school  at  Corobeg,  at  the  end  of  the  island  farthest  from  Knighlatown.  In  this  school  the  average 
attendance  a stated  to  be  highest  in  winter,  when  the  distance  of  the  National  schools  makes  severe  weatlicAa 
more  powerful  obstacle  to  children  li-ving  in  its  -vicinity. 

165.  Dunh^ron,  The  testimony  of  the  Rev.  D.  O’Sullivan,  p.p.  of  Cahirdanie],  is  that  no  reluctance  is  iu 

general  manifested  by  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  means  of  education  for  their  childi-en.  If  it 
even  does  exist,  it  is  duo  sometimes  to  the  distance  of  school,  sometimes  to  inability  to  forego  children’s 


* See  paragraph  116.  ^ paragraph  1 23. 

§ Vide  paragraph  116.  |t  Vide  paragraph  123. 

^ The  averages  in  the  female  school  at  Foilinore  arc  as  follow : 

Average  on  Rolls. 

Third  quarter,  1807,  . . 61-9 

Fourth  „ . C2 

First  ,,  1808,  . . 54 

Second  „ „ . . 55-9 

•*  Vide  paragraph  115. 

tt  Tie  averages  in  the  male  school  are  as  follow : 


I Vide  paragraph  126. 


Uiird  quarter,  1S67, 
Fourth  „ 

First  „ 1868, 

Second  „ ,, 


Average  on  Rolls. 

117-4 
113’,5 
. 96-3 

102-7 


Average  Present. 

42-4 

36-0 


Average  Present 


59-1 

46-3 

61-0 
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-wa^es  It  is  never  due  in  his  parish,  to  the  amount  of  school-fees,  to  -want  of  confidence  in  the  teachers  skiR, 
or  to  any  religious  objection.  He  adds  that  “children  are  kept  from  school  often  during  harvest  and  ontho 
occasion  of  collecting  seaweeds  for  manure.”  In  this  district,  where  Irish  is  still  much  spoken,  Ae  male  tea<^er 
stated  there  is  a general  desire  that  children  should  be  taught  English.  Husbands,  he  said,  require  a,  ess 
portion  with  their  wives  if  they  can  speak  that  language.  Only  a few  poor  children  are  kept  at  home  by  their 
parents  and  this  because  of  their  inability  to  clothe  them  with  sufficient  decency. 

166  Tu  the  adjoining  district  of  Sneem,  the  Rev.  T.  Davis,  p.p.,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  “ reluctance  am® 
chiefly  from  the  distance  of  schools,  amoimt  of  school-fees,  and  inabHity  to  forego  clffidren  s wages.  Agriculture 

materially  affects  the  attendance  in  this  parish,  chiefly  during  spring  and  harvest  time.’ 

167.  The  teaeliei-8  at  the  National  schools  in  Sneem,  and  the  Scriptural  schools  in  that  town  and  in  iemplmc« 
parish  all  spoke  of  the  influence  of  weather,  distance,  and  agricultui-al  labour  on  the  attendance  at  their 

Glanarought. The  Ven.  J.  O’Sullivan,  P.P.  of  HenmareandTemplenoe,  says,  “ The  offiy  reluctance  I can 

observe  aris®  from  the  distance  of  1ffie  schools.  The  spring  busine®  gener^ly  diminis^  the  a,ttenda.nce  tor  a 
couTile  of  months.”  The  teacher  however  of  the  National  male  school  in  Kenmare  (of  which  the  paiish  priest 
is  not  manager)  espr®sed  his  belief  that  many  chUdren  are  kept  at  home  ftom  the  mere  carel®sness  ot  their 

^^lT3.^  The  Rev.  E.  J.  "Wade,  rector  of  Kenmare,  writes— “ Country  sc^ols  are  affected  by  t^  imual  ^cultural 
puisuits  at  cei-tain  busy  seasons : for  this  no  remedy  can  be  sugg®ted  in  this  coimty  of  small  ffirms. 

170.  The  figm-es  relating  to  Kenmare  parochial  school,*  which  has  been  placed  by  the  pr®ent  rector  under  the 
National  Boai-d,  conflrm  what  has  been  previouslyt  noticed  in  the  case  of  Scriptural  schools  respectmg  the  high 
average  of  attendance  of  the  scholars  “ on  rolls,”  and  its  regularity  throughout  the  year. 

171.  From  the  adjoining  pai-ish  of  Kilgarvan,  Sir  R.  Orpen  writ®— “ There  m no  reluc^ce  on  behalf  of  the 

Roman  Catholic  parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  schools  under  the  National  Board but  there  is  on  behalf  of 
the  Pi-ot®tant  pai-ents  an  objection  to  send  their  childi-en  to  a school  where  the  Holy  Scnptures  are  system^ically 
and  practically  excluded.  The  parochial  school  contains  about  thirty  chUdren,  of  whom  about  half  are  Roman 
Catholira.  I beUeve  the  parents  of  the  poorer  classes  are  gaieraUy  very  anxious  for  the  education  ot  their 
children,  but  the  bovs  are  often  prevented  from  attending  the  schools  by  employment  on  their  lathers  t^s 
There  are  no  industrial  occupations  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the  usual  ac®ptation  of  -^e  word ; agricultural 
emulovmentisthe  only  occupation  here.  Some  y®rs  since,  my  wife,  Lady  Orpen,  ®ta,hlished  at  our  expense,  a 
school  for  various  kinds  of  needlework  to  girls  without  religious  distmction ; it  was  successful  for  some 

time  There  was  no  other  instruction  of  any  kind  given,  but  we  were,  as  I imderstood,  publicly  denounced  by 
the  palish  piiest,  and  the  school  was  broken  up ; for  no  reason  that  I could  ever  discover,  i^ess  it  was  not  thought 
advikblo  that  the  poor  people  should  suppose  that  they  derived  any  benefit  from  the  Protestant  gentry.  I must 

however  say  that  I believe  the  piiest  acted  under  sMpmor  orders  and  not  of  his  own  motion.  , 

1 7 2 Tlie  parochial  schoolmaster  of  Kilgai-van  finds  the  attendance  vary  most  m spring  and  aut^,  when  th^ 
chffdren  ai-e  kept  at  home  to  assist  theii-  parents  in  farming  operations.  Few  are  kept  away  by  the  inability 

of  parents  to  forego  the  wag®  which  the  children  can  earn,  ^ , -.l  ,^-d  4.  i, 

173  From  Tuosist,  on  the  other  side  of  Kenmare,  the  Rev.  C.  M Carthy,  P.P.,  wnt® — Parents  have  no 
reluctance  to  the  eidsting  means,  if,  in  theii-  neighbourhood,  and  if  they  coidd  afford,  as  some  ca^t,  to  pay 
the  ordinaiT  school  fees,  I see  no  other  objection  on  their  part.  Agncultui-al  occupation  mterfer®  con- 
siderably with  school  attaidauee,  owing  to  the  excessively  high  rate  of  wages  and  the  general  poverty  ot  the 

I*®  teacher  of  the  Lansdovme  school  (Coomagellough)  in  this  parish,  stated  that  the  children  of  the 

scattered  population  in  the  adjacent  moimtains  do  not  attend  school,  and  this  he  attributed  to  the  i^or^ce  and 
consequent  ca«le®n®s  of  their  parents.  The  t®cher  of  Laui-agh  school  (also  m the  pamh  of  ^os^t)  said 
that  most  of  the  childi-en  in  that  district  attend  school,  except  a few  m the  remote  glens.  Their  attendee  is, 
however  very  irreoular.t  A gi-eat  many  sheep  are  fed  on  the  mountains  of  the  neighbourhood.  Kie  boys 
have  to  look  after  the  lambs,  and  tlie  girls  are  made  to  spin  wool.  Few  of  the  latter  go  to  school  before  they 

^ 1 75^This  e^de^e  is  tedious  from  its  reiteration  of  the  same  or  similar  particulars,  but  is  valuable  on  account  of 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  shows  toat,  whatever  op™s  to  the  contra^  may  be 
entertained  in  certain  quartei-s,  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  eler^'  to  withhold  from 
their  people  the  benefits  of  education,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  all  are  anxious  to  obtaim  It  confirms, 
too  what  has  been  said  in  a previous  portion  of  this  report  on  the  subject  of  mixed  educatoon.  Wh^ 
hct4p1®  do  interfere  at  ah  ivith  the  attendance  of  children,  they  have  reference  to  a system  whi^,  notwith- 
standing that  it  boasts  of  its  nationality,  is,  m this  part  of  Ireland,  distnisted  by  the  mmonty,  who,  m coBse- 

nuence  avail  themselves  but'little  of  ite  services.  i j x- 

^ 1 76  A further  inference  is  that  the  cans®  which  operate  throughout  Kerry  to  retard  the  spread  of  education,  are 
ill  the  main  of  a social  or  economical  kind,  which  lie  beyond  the  provin®  of  an  educational  system  to  i;einove 
or  modifv  Difficulties  arising  from  the  disten®  of  school  are  being  graduaUy  remov^  by  toe  multipL®rfon 
of  school  buildings  ; and  if,  after  its  long  ebb,  toe  tide  of  population  were  agam  to  flow,  this  multiphcation 
would  be  accelerated  probably  in  moi-e  than  an  equal  ratio.  The  con®nti-ation  of  wealth  consequent  upon 
increased  densitv  of  population,  would  furnish  means  to  supply  toe  demand  for  school  biffitogs  occasioned  by 
that  increase  A diminution  of  distance  would  deprive  severe  w®toer  of  much  of  its  hardships.  _ ... 

1 77  In  toe  pr®ent  condition  of  toe  country,  it  seems  imprasible  to  re®ncile  toe  confficrtang  daims  of  far^g 
and  eduction  m a manner  favourable  to  the  latter.  Increase  of  prosperity  alone  will  put  and  farm 

la1.ourei-s  in  a iiosition  in  which  they  will  venture  to  sacrifice  their  ohilffiens  pr®ent  ear^gs  m o-^er  ^ 
obtaffifor  them  the  pinspective  advantages  r®ultmg  from  education.  Without  a compulsoiy  system,  the 
hindrances  arising  from  poverty  can  be  but  gradually  removed. 

• The  averages  in  Kenmare  parochial  school,  whidi  has  heen  placed  by  the  preset  rector  under  the  National  Board  are 
as  follow : — 

Average  on  EoUs.  Average  Present. 


Third  quarter,  1867, 

Fourth  „ )i 

First  „ 1 

Se®nd  „ „ 


t See  note  to  paragraph  164. 


J Vide  paragraph  115. 


Glanaronght 
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Plans  for  in- 
creasing atter 


Means  for  SECURiNa  Increased  and  More  Regular  Attendance. 

178.  How  deeply  seated  in  the  social  organism  of  Kerry  are  the  obstacles  which  impede  the  inogress  of  edu- 
cation is  reco^ised  in  the  suggestions  made  for  procuring  increased  and  more  regular  attendance.  “ Put  a stop  to 
emigration,”  is  the  advice  given  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  j.p.,  in  order  to  obtain  this  end.  “ Allo-w  subdivision,  or 
pi-event  consolidation  of  farms,  and  thus  increase  the  number  of  occupiers,”  says  the  parish  priest  of  Cahirciveen. 
“ Grant  tenant  right,”  is  the  suggestion  of  the  parish  priest  of  Tarbert. 

179.  In  default  of  such  sweeping  measures  it  is  probable  that  some  improvement  may  be  efiected  by  means 
applicable,  under  existing  circumshxnces.  Premiums  for  i-egulaiity  of  attendance,  or  of  attendance  and  atten- 
tion combined,  are  the  expedients  most  in  favoixv.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ardfert  proposes  that 
“premiums  of  some  kind  might  be  given  in  the  schools;  and  certificates  as  to  acquirements,  attendance,  and 
conduct  might  be  given  to  pnpUs  leaving  school,  tliat  would  help  to  obtain  advaucemeut  for  them  in  afterlife. 
I would  also  recommend  lending  libi-aries  for  the  use  of  advanced  scholars,  and  of  those  who  hod  left,  to  be 
attached  to  each  school.”  So,  too,  the  Rector  of  ICenraare  says — “Premiums  should  be  given  in  the  various 
schools,”  and  suggests  that  “ these  should  be  contended  for  by  the  schools  of  a district  at  a central  examination. 
This  would  excite  public  intei-est,  which  is  languid,  in  the  matter  of  education.”  The  parish  iniest  of  Kenmare 
also  is  in  favoim  of  “ premiums  for  regular-  attendance,  and  more  schools and  in  like  manner  the  Rev.  W.  D. 
"'Yade,  of  Milltown,  thinks  that  “ the  means  of  education  sliould  be  brought  nearer  their  liomes,  and  a system 
of  pi-izea  and  such  like  inducements  to  emulation  established.”  The  Rev,  E.  Wright,  of  Mxickross,  also  spoke 
in  favour  of  premiums,  purely  honoi-aiy,  being  given  for  diligent  attendance. 

180.  In  the  schools  at  Tar-bert,  and  in  the  male  school  at  Tralee,  wliich  are  connected  with  Erasmus  Smith's 
Board,  rewai-dsiu  money  are  given  by  the  trustees  for  attention  and  attendance  combined ; aud  it  appears  by  the 
report  ofthepai-ochial  schools  at  the  latter  place  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1867,  tkat  sums  of  £.2  6s.  2d., 
.£1,  and  A1  6s.,  were  expended  in  premiums  in  the  gii-ls’,  boys’,  and  Simday  scliools  respectively,  in  addition  to 
the  sums  fui-nished  by  the  Board.  The  total  of  this  expenditure  was  made  out  of  an  aggregate  sum  from 
subscriptions  and  donations  dui-ing  the  same  period  of  only  £55  18s. 

181.  In  the  National  male  school  at  Kenmare,  of  which  the  Marquess  of  Lansdowne  is  patron,  and  Mr.  John 
Toxvnsend  Trench  manager,  prizes  in  money  have  been  ofi’eved  for  the  year  1868,  and  if  the  experiment  prove 
successful,  will  probably  be  offered  again.  The  letter  containing  the  offer,  addressed  to  the  school  teacher, 
is  as  follows  : — 

“ Kenmare,  March  23,1868. 

‘ Ms.  Murphy,  biR, — In  order  to  encourage  and  promote  the  education  of  tlie  children  in  Keumare,  Lord  Lansdowne 

is  prepared  to  give  the  following  prizes  in  your  school  this  year: 

Pbejuums. 

One  in  each  class  for  regular  attendance,  and  two  for  best  answering  in  Board’s  Programme. 


Best  Answering. 

Attendance. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

4.  d. 

£ 

4. 

d. 

5th  Class 

. 10  0 

7 6 

3 0 

1 

4th  ,, 

7 6 

7 6 

5 0 

] 

3rd  „ 

7 6 

7 C 

5 0 

1 

0 

2nd  „ 

7 6 

5 0 

3 0 

0 

15 

1st  „ 

3 0 

2 0 

2 0 

0 

Two  prizes  will  also  be  given  for  best  a 

nswering  o 

Q the  following 

subjects,  and  will  be 

open  to  all : — 

1st. 

2nd. 

4.  d. 

s.  d. 

Reasoning 

5 0 

2 6 

0 

6 

Money  Slatters  , 

5 0 

2 6 

0 

6 

medals. 


ml 


Compulsory 

education. 


_ Total  ...  ...  £5  0 0 

“ You  will  communicate  this  to  the  school. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

, “ JouN  Townsesi)  Tbencu. 

‘.‘Mr.  Maurice  Murphy,  Teacher,  Kenmare, 

182.  In  the  convent  at  CaJiirciveen  I found  it  was  the  practice  to  give  little  religious  pictures  and  medals 
to  the  most  deserving  childi-en.  As  a rule  however  prizes  are  unknown,  aud  unless  provided  out  of  Government 
funds,  it  would  probably  he  hard  to  keep  up  a sufficient  supply  throughout  the  county.  Private  benevolence 
in  a matter  of  this  soi-t  is  apt  to  be  special  or  spasmodic,  botJi  in  time  and  place. 

183.  Although  in  the  few  instances  when  money  is  given  as  a reward  for  attendance  at  school,  tho.se  who  had 
the  distribution  of  it  were  unaware  of  any  bad  results  arising  from  the  form  of  the  gift,  it  seems  probable  that  iu 
districts  where  the  value  of  children’s  wages  is  the  reason  of  their  being  kept  from  school,  a comparison  would 
be  made  of  the  amounts  which  they  could  gain  by  work  or  by  attending  school,  and  the  latter  would,  without 
doubt,  be  foimd  the  less  attractive. 

184.  With  regard  to  increase  of  attendance,  as  on  most  matters  of  detail,  much  variety  of  opinion  is  manifested. 
Only  one  witness,  the  Rector  of  Ballyheigue,  refen-ed  to  a compulsory  system,  aud  he  is  doubtful  about  its  merits. 
He  says  : — “It  is  difficult  to  say  what  plans  would  secure  an  increased  attendance  at  the  primai-y  schools.  The 
objection  to  a compulsory  system  is  that  it  would  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  parent ; but  on  the  other 
hand  many  think  that  the  liberty  of  parents,  as  used  in  that  sense,  is  ‘ the  liberty,’  as  John  Foster  says,  ‘ of 
bringing  up  their  chOilreu  a nuisance  on  the  face  of  the  earth.’  ” Sir  R.  Oiqien  thinks  “ children’s  attoudancii 

is  as  regular  as  can  be  expected  xmder  existing  circumstances.”  Tlie  Vicar  of  Listowel  says : “ Genei-ally 

speaking  a large  attendance  is  secured  when  tire  teacher  is  efficient.  Active  superintendence  and  periodical 
inspection  are  likely  to  produce  diJi^nce  in  the  teacher.”  The  Rev.  T,  A.  Moriar-ty  thinks  there  is  “ no  other 
plan  than  demanding  or  reproving,  if  necessary,  the  cause  of  absence.”  Tliis  plan  I found  was  most  energeti- 
cally carried  out  in  one  National  school,  wliere  the  teacher  told  me  he  always  requii-ed  a child  who  had  been 
away  from  school,  on  its  return  to  be  accompanied  by  one  of  its  parents,  or  else  to  bring  a letter  explaining  its 
absence.  If  tbis  were  not  done,  the  child  was  “ slapped  or  confined,”  as  a punishment.* 


♦ There  seems  to  be  no  regular  system  of  punishment  in  the  schools.  In  convents  and  Cliri.stian  Brothers’  schools, 
admonitions,  moral  and  religious,  seem  alone  to  be  employed,  and,  as  I was  told  by  tlie  nuns  and  brothers,  with  suflicient 
and  excellent  effect.  In  many  ordinary  National  schools  the  teacher  struck  refractory  or  dilatorv  pupils  with  a rule  or  n:ap- 
pointer.  This  punishment,  which  was  but  slight,  was  inflicted  on  girls  no  less  than  boys  in  mixed  schools.  But  tlus  kind 
of  punishment  is  probably  more  frequent  and  more  severe  when  there  is  no  strange  presence  to  control  the  teacher. 
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185.  In  ihe  Christian  Brothers’  schools  at  Tralee  it  is  customary,  in  cases  of  ahsence,  to  appoint  one  or  more  Practice  in 
pupils  present  to  make  inquiry  respecting  the  absentees.  Such  a practice  appears  more  especially  app  ica  e m 

town  schools  and  to  children  living  near  the  school.  In  raral  districts,  where  children  reside  many  m es  rom  ggijpg]j_ 
■school,  or  are  widely  scattered,  the  number  of  envoys  necessary  for  the  purpose  would  make  too  great  a torn 
on  tho  scholars  in  attendance.  In  these  schools  a part  of  the  day  is  specially  marked  out  in  the  time-tabie  lor 
investigating  cases  of  absence  or  want  of  punctuality.  Such  an  investigation,  when  carefully  and  c»n- 
■scientiously  carried  out  by  the  teacher,  must  operate  as  a powerful  check  on  mere  truancy  and  loitering , u 
it  cannot  prove  a very  effective  stimulus  to  negligent  parents.  If  conducted  by  teachers  with  less  consoien  lous 
and  affectionate  devotion  to  their  work  than  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  it  would  degenerate  mto  a.  *arce,  at 
the  best  performed  in  a prefunctoiy  and  careless  manner.  The  quarterly  averages  at  the  Christian  Brot  era 
schoolt  in  Tralee  do  not  show  that  this  individual  attention  has  modified  in  any  remarkable  degree  the 
agencies  which  tend  to  reduce  the  numbers  “ present  ” far  below  the  numbers  “ on  rolls.  j.  i • .i.  q hnni 

186.  Two  witnesses  only  thought  that  attendance  at  school  depends  upon  school  fees.  The  one  Ms  a distnc  o 
•entirely  rural  from  which  to  cbaw  his  conclusions ; the  other  is  resident  in  a village  or  to-wn  of  considerable  size. 

The  Parish  Priest  of  Tuosist  says,  “ I know  no  plan  more  effectual  for  increasing  the  attendance  than  to  grant 
such  salaries  to  teachers  as  would  make  them  independent  of  school  fees,  so  as  to  afford  gratuitous  retraction  to 
the  poor.”  The  Parish  Priest  of  Sneem  also  thinks  ‘increased  attendance  would  be  secured  by  reducmg  sMooi 
fees ; " yet  it  is  his  opinion  that  gratuitous  .education  is  “ not  beneficial,  except  for  the  very  poor  classy.  J- 

is  possible  that  in  Tuosist  and  Sneem,  and  in  other  parts  of  Kerry  also,  some  chfidrm  woiiW  'be  seM  to  sebooi 
who  are  now  kept  away  by  reason  of  school  fees  being  chargeable.  However,  speaking  of  his  whom  mocese, 
the  Bishop  of  Kerry  expressed  to  me  his  opinion  that  the  amount  of  school  fees  is  not  a practical  obstacle  to 
scJiool  attendance,  because  the  payment  is  rarely  enforced.  This  view,  which  coincides  wrih  all  that  i heard 
from  school  teachers  throughout  the  county,  is  also  entertained  by  Mr.  Macnamara,  the  National  Inspector, 

T/hose  district  embraces  the  southern  half  of  the  county. 


GRATUiTOtis  Education — Opinions  Respecting  It. 

187.  The  opinions  expressed  concerning  gratuitous  education  are,  for  the  most  part,  unhesitatingly  advei'se.  Opinions  on 
The  Parish  Priest  of  Cahireiveen  is  almost  solitary  among  his  brethren  when  he  says  “ gratuitous  education  is  giatiutous 
productive  of  much  good.”  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Day  says— “ Education,  when  paid  for  is  more  likely  to  be 
valued  and  turned  to  account ; hut  in  the  case  of  very  poor  persons  pajrment  should  not  be  insisted  on.  Ihe 
Ven.  Archdeacon  Denny  considers  “ it  would  he  desk-able,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  requk-e  a small  payment 
from  the  parents  of  the  children,  as  serving  to  enhance  the  value  of  education  in  their  minils.”  The  Rector  of 
Keumare  believe  “ that  gratuitous  education  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible.  There  must  always  be 
some  children  whose  parents  cannot  pay,  but  I see  no  use  in  asking  other  persons,  managers  or  others,  to  pay 
for  them ; and  I strongly  urge  that  all  service  or  work  for  the  master,  in  lien  of  money  payments,  should  be 
rigidly  forbidden.”  Sir  R.  Orpen  thinks  that  “ the  payment  of  a small  sum,  such  as  a penny  a week,  by  each 
child  would  perhaps  secure  more  punctual  attendance,  as  the  parents  might  not  like  their  children  to  lose  any 
benefit  they  paid  for.”  The  Rector  of  Ballyheigue  says “ It  is  desirable  to_  require  the  payment  of  ^ool- 
fees.  Education  -will  be  valued  more  if  the  parents  pay  the  master  a certain  fixed  siun.  It  would,  in  my 
oukiion,  be  advisable,  in  the  case  of  labourers,  to  reduce  the  fees,  or  even  make  a merely  nominal  charge. 

188  The  opinions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  this  point  ate  coincident  with  those  of  their  Anghcan  (2.)  Of  Roman 
brethren.  The  Parish  Priest  of  Tarhert,  with  forcible  brevity,  pronounces  gi-atuitous  education  to  be  “ bad.  Catholics. 

The  Rev.  D.  O’Sullivan,  of  Cahirdaniel,  says — “We  value  what  we  pay  for — we  undervalue  what  coste  us 
nothincr.”  In,  like  -mauripr  the  Parish  Priest  of  Prior  says — “ Gratuitous  education  is  not  so  much  appreckted 
as  tha°which  is  more  or  less  paid  for.”  The  Ven.  J.  O’Sullivan,  of  Kenmare,  says  it  is  “ decidedly  injurious  j 
and  I VO  to  great  length  to  induce  the  poor  to  pay  something,  however  trifling,  to  the  teacher,  to  insure  ^hi^r 
her  care  for  the  children.  This  does  not  apply  to  convents,  where  the  teaching  is  ‘ a labour  of  lov^’  ’ The 
motive  suggested  to  parents  for  the  payment  of  fees  is  certainly  needful  in  the  c^e  of  convents,  but  the  educa- 
tion afforded  at  them,  no  Iks  than  at  other  schools,  would  doubtless  be  more  highly  prized  if  some  peamiary 
sacrifice  were  required  to  obtain  it. 

Age  or  Children  Attending  School. 


1 89  Tlie  s«me  causes  -iMcli  produce  irregularity  of  attendsuce,  and  iMoli,  as  has  been  pr-cviously  pomttd  out,  ] 
are  chiefiy  of  a social  or  economical  kind,  tend  also  to  the  final  mtidrau-a  of  chddreu  from  sohool  at  an  early 
^e  The  returns  furnished  by  the  taheiu  of  National  schools,  through  the  Inspecto.u  to  tto  Hat.omd  Board 
&t  the  use  of  the  present  Commission,  will  enahle  a comparative  estimate  to  be  made  whether  m different 
mirtH  ofthemunty,  or  in  different  deseriptions  of  schools,  any  law  ei.ste  dotei-minmg  the  ayerago  age  at 
which  children  first  enter  or  finally  leaye  school,  and  also  tho  average  length  of  them  school  oontse.  In 
mimerous  instances  I ptoontodfrom  National  schools  of  all  kinds  rotn.-ns  professmg  to  show  the  aveingo  age 
rfTho  mipU.  admitted,  mid  of  the  pupils  struck  off  the  rolls  during  the  twelve  months  preceding  my  mpuiry. 
fu  the  schools  which  I oaaminodlalso  caloiilated  the  permontage  of  eh.ldreu  atoye  twelve  y»r.  of  age  to 


the  whole  number  present  on  the  day  of  examination ; but  tho  results  obtamod  by  both  these  moaiods  are  so 
“prTot™  ” d at  time,  are  so  self-cont.-adiotoiy,  that  this  mport  would  be  uselessly  lengthened  hy  a statement 
rf  fliem  nTvertheless  they  serve  to  confirm'  an  opinion  which  I had  pitouoiisly  formed,  that  the  entnes  m 
school  re’eisters  of  the  ages  of  pupils  are  too  carelessly  made  to  fui-nish  data  for  any  accurate  calculatioim. 
EvmwS  temihers  are  L wilMly  or  consciously  cmeless  in  this  part  of  them  duties  they  are  imaUo  to  m*e 
In  the  wilder  parts  of  the  county  childi-en  nine  or  ten  yearn  old  or  even  older  n„t  imfre- 
coiTCCt  entries,  j.  t ^ ^ district  “ how  many 

pmmto  iS;  fa  many  ces,  if  judged  by  the  appearance  of  tlio  children  to  which  they  refer,  eitoneous  hy  two  or 

‘'“iot’  ATtar  however,  as  I am  able  to  judge,  the  average  age  of  childma  fi.ut  going  to  school  throughout  the  A 
1 JU.  AS  tai  no  , J ^ „ber  is  to  bo  found  above  tbu-teon.  Convent  cl 

XoYs  YJ  rexcoption  in  lYtli  directions.  The  infant  schools  attached  to  most  of  them  di-aw  a largo  uumbei- 
schools  are  .vn  exc  i Keumare  I saw  one  little  urchm  of  eighteen  months.  They 

always  W a lui-o  class ’of  girls,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old,  or  even  iimeteen  or  twenty  ; but  most  of 
Th  er  nmnitresses.  or  arc  hoping  in  afterlife  to  become  teachera.  Many  of  the  elder  girls  whom  I 
found  in  the  third  elms  at  Keumare  convent,  and  by  no  means  the  most  advanced  among  their  class-mates,  I 

f Vide  Time-table  of  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  paragraph  3‘>5.  t Vide  paragraph  1|3^ 
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told  had  received  hardly  any  schooling,  and  -were  sent  to  the  convent,  not  so  much  for  literary  instruction  as 
in  order  to  learn  needlework,  in  the  Christian  Brothers’  school,  at  Tralee,  I also  found  a lai-ge  class  of  youths 
older  than  those  usually  found  in  National  schools  ; but  Idiis  school,  though  classed  as  primary,  can  hardly  be  so 
regarded  in  its  upper  division.  At  any  rate,  what  secondary  instruction  is  given  in  Tralee  is  for  the  most  part 
imparted  there.* 

191.  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Average  Age  of  the  Pupils  whom  I foiindin  the  several  Classes 
of  Schools  throughout  the  country. 


192.  So  far  as  National  schools  ai-e  concerned  no  material  vai-iation  is  presented  by  the  preceding  fi<mres  between 

those  in  which  boys  and  gii-ls  are  separate  and  those  in  wliieh  they  are  educated  together.  The  low  avera^-e  a°'e 
of  the  first  class  in  female  schools  as  compared  mth  that  in  male,  is  probably  due  to  the  large  number  of  ver\' 
young  children  to  be  foimd  in  convents,  and  does  not  show  that  to  ordinary  National  school  girls  are  sent  at  an 
earlier  age  than  boys.  The  only  other  point  in  this  table  to  be  noticed,  respecting  National  schools,  is  the  lower 
average  age  of  the  fifth  class  in  mixed  than  in  separate  schools.  ' It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  this  that 
the  higher  National  education  is  pressed  more  rapidly  in  mixed  than  in  separate  schools,  the  fact  bein"  that  this 
average  has  been  calculated  from  a single  scliool.  Kenmare  parechi.al  school,  which,  as  noticed  in  other  parts 
of  this  report,  holds  a unique  position  in  the  coimty,  was  the  only  mixed  school  connected  with  the  National 
Board  in  which  I found  the  nucleus  of  a fifth  class.  Children  in  the  fifth  class  are  very  rare  in  Kerr}-,  and  in 
mixed  schools  more  so  than  in  others.  ’ 

193.  The  modes  of  classification  in  Scriptural  and  Chi-istian  Brothera’  schools,  differing  as  tliey  do  from  each 
other  and  from  that  in  National  schools,  prevent  any  accurate  conclusion  being  arrived  at  in  i-espect  of  tlie  average 
proficiency  of  ehOdi-en  of  a given  age,  according  to  the  desciiption  of  school  where  they  receive  their  education. 
In  the  case  of  the  Chi-istian  Brothers,  the  figures  in  the  preceding  table  are  calculated  from  the  returns  of  two 
schools  only — ^bhose  at  Tralee  and  Caiirciveen — ^too  nan-ow  an  area  on  which  to  raise  any  weighty  superstnicture 
of  inference.  The  figures  relating  to  Soriptimil  schools  have  been  collected  from  a wider  experience.  With  the 
exception  of  the  average  age  of  the  fourth  class  they  seem  to  indicate  that  a child  of  a given  age  in  a Scriptural 
school  will  be  lilcely  to  have  a higher  classification  than  one  of  the  same  age  in  a National  school.  If  this  posi- 
tion is  correct  it  certainly  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  superiority  in  the  teaching  given  in  Scriptural  over 
that  in  National  schools.  The  reason  appears  rather  to  be  a diff'erence  of  educational  standard  or  gr&ater  laxity 
in  its  application  in  Scriptural  schools. 

Gratuitoi’s  Education — Its  Extent. 

194.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to  determine  with  cei-tainty  the  extent  to  Avhich  gratuitous  education  pre\'ails  in 
Keny.  In  conventual  and  monastic,  and  for  the  most  part  in  Scriptural  schools,  no  school-fees  or  other 
charges  aa-e  pa,yablej  and  in  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brotherst  no  2>aymeut  is  received  except  for  such  requi- 
sites as  pens,  ink,  and  pencils,  and  these  are  given  gratuitously  to  the  poorer  chOdren.  The  numbei-s  of  children 
entered  as  “ free  ” in  the  registers  of  ordinary  National  schools,  affbi-d  no  criterion  for  determining  the  question  ; 
for  childi-en  are  only  so  entered  by  permission  of  the  manager,  who  is,  generally,  the  parish  prfest,  and  judges 
from  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  his  people  which  his  position  afforcE  him  of  then-  pecuniary  i-esources.  But 
many  jjareuts  who  do  not  receive  this  “ free  pass  ” for  their  childi-en  nevei-theless  obtain  gratuitous  education 
for  then-  payment  of  fees  is  continually  evaded  or  postponed,  and  the  teacher  is  not  unfrequently  glad  to  accept 
a sum  considerably  less  than  what  is  due  according  to  the  scale  specified  on  the  time-table.  On  the  one  hand 
the  manager  limits,  as  far  as  possible,  the  number  of  those  childi-en  to  whom  payment  is  excused,  and  thereby 
endeavoui-s  to  conciliate  the  teacher.  On  the  other,  the  teacher  often  remits  the  payment  of  fera,  because  he 
has  leaint  by  experience  that  if  he  enforces  his  legitimate  claims,  the  number  of  his  scholars  will  be^dimiuished  • 
and  theii-  diminution  may  be  followed  by  a reduction  of  his  salary  from  the  National  Board.  The  most  frequent 
complaints  I received  from  teachers  against  managei-s  related  to  fees.  In  one  case  a teacher  “processed”  some 
debtor  pai-ents,  i.e.,  took  legal  prooeedings  in  the  local  court  for  the  recovery  of  fees;  but  the  parish  priest,  who 
was  Mhool  manager,  forced  him  to  abandon  his  action  under  pain  of  dismissal  from  his  office.  I believe  'from 
iaqimies  made  into  this  case,  that  this  particular  teacher  was  nob  wanting  in  harshness,  n-nrl,  perhaps,  not  in 
avarice ; but  his  case  illusti-ates  a frequent  source  of  discontent.  It  is  not  imusual  when  money  is  not  forth- 
com^  from  the  peasantry,  among  whom  a strong  tendency  to  lioai-d  their  earnings  exists,  for  the  teachera  to 
receive  m labour  more  than  an  equivalent  for  what  is  due  in  cash.  , The  parents  of  liLs  pupils  will  dig  Ms  pofoto 
^iden,  or  carry  turf  for  him,  when  they  are  unwilling  to  part  wth  the  smallest  coin  in  return  for  his  educa- 
tional sendees.  Among  such  peasants  “ Easy  Lessons  in  Money  Matters  ” and  the  rudiments  of  political  economy 
have  borne  little  fruit. 

195.  No  detail  of  National  school  organization  seems  more  difficult  of  adjustment  than  that  of  school-fees  among 
people  like  that  of  Kerry,  who  are  still  battling  %vitli  poverty,  or  have  not  forgotten  tlie  traditions  of  the  famine. 

very  name  of  National  school,  I was  told  more  tlian  once,  causes  the  peojjle  to  retain  their  savings  with  a 
fiimer  hold.  If  education  is  an  affair  of  State,  and  so  much  public  money  is  spent  in  teachers’  salaries,  the 
paltry  extra  sums  which  the  teacher  can  obtain  from  school-fees  should  also,  it  is  thought,  be  furnished  from  the' 

* Vide  paragraph  326. 

t Offertories  are  given,  or  coUections  tnade,  in  behalf  of  the  schools  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Xbe  education  given  by  these  communities  is,  therefore,  not  absolutely  gratuitous,  though,  owing  to  the  mode  of  payment 
It  Has  all  the  disadvantages  which  belong  to  a gratuitous  system.  Kfde  paragraph  320. 
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public  purse.  But  this  sentiment  is  entei-tained  only  by  the  poorest  and  rudest  persons.  More  tli^  one  of  the 
better  class  of  shopkeepers  in  the  towns,  who,  on  other  gi'oimds,  was  not  averse_  to  sen<^g  his  chil^-en  to  Na- 
tional schools,  told  me  he  hesitated  to  do  so,  becaime  his  social  pride  rebelled  against  then  mixing  with  children 
who  paid  nothing. 

School-Fees — Theie  Rate  and  Amount. 

196.  In  no  case  did  I find  tlie  rate  of  school-fees  vary  accordingto  the  age  of  pupils.  The  amoimt  with  which  they  Eateof  ^duiol 
aie  chargeable,  is  determined  solely  by  the  class  of  the  school  in  which  they  are  placed.  There  is  no  uniform 
scale  prevailing  throughout  tlie  country,  but  the  variations  are  but  trifiing.  The  sum  payable  in  the  fii'st-olass 
is  generally  from  sixpence  or  a shilling  to  eighteen  pence  per  quarter ; in  the  second,  from  a shilling  to  two 
shillings ; in  tho  third,  from  eighteen  pence  to  half-a^crown ; in  the  fourth,  from  eighteen  pence  to  three  shillmgs 
and  six  ponce;  in  fhe  fifth,  from  three  to  five  shillings.  If  extra  subjects*  (geometry,  algebra,  and  mensuration) 
are  taught,'  the  pupil  learning  them  pays  from  half-arcro'wn  to  five  shillings  per  quainter.  In  many  schools  the 
rate  of  fees  is  the  same  for  ■fclie  first  and  second  classes,  and  again  for  the  third  and  fourth,  so  that  in  them  there 
is  little  chance  of  a child  being  promoted  into  a higher  class  before  it  has  attained  sufBeient  proficiency,  in  order 
to  obtain  higher  fees  from  the  parents,  or  to  induce  them  to  pay  more  readily  on  the  ground  of  their  children  s 
supposed  progress  in  learning.  , . 

197.  In  some  cases,  where  there  are  separate  schools  for  boys  and  girls  under  the  same  roof,  I discovered  a Bate  luwei' m 
tendency  to  fix  a lower  rate  for  girls  than  for  boys ; but  as  the  scale  for  the  two  schools  had  not  always  been  schools, 
regulated  at  the  same  time,  and  the  fees  marked  in  the  time-table  bear  the  most  ■uncertain  and  varying  mtios  to 

the  sums  act'ually  received,  no  definite  inferences  can  be  drawn  in  this  "way  as  to  the  influences  of  school-fees  or 
gratuitous  education  on  the  attendance  of  boys  and  ghls  in  comparison  ■with  each  other. 

198.  In  like  manner,  altliough  the  amount  of  fees  received  by  the  male  teacher  not  unfi-equently  exceeds  that  Differences  ..f 
received  by  the  female  in  the  adjoining  school,  to  an  extent  more  than  proportionate  to  the  gi-eater  number  of 

male  pupils,  tlie  excess  cannot,  without  qualification,  be  rehed  on  to  confiim  the  conclusions  prevdously  drawnt  rp^|.ect  nf 
ns  to  the  greater  anxiety  displayed  for  male  than  for  female  education.  Fees  for  boys,  no  less  tlian  guds,  are  fe’,-. 
frequently  in  arrear,  and  are  only  paid  when  pressui-e  is  exerted.  But  masters  ai-e  more  urgent  than  misti«sse.s 
in  .ipmanrliTTg  payment.  In  some  instances,  ho'wever,  the  great  inequality  between  -the  stuns  received  in  male 
and  female  schools  cannot  be  understood  except  as  an  outward  and  tangible  evidence  of  a difference  of  sentiment 
respeotincr  the  education  of  boys  and  girls.  In  Gortmaskehy  school  (Ballybimion)  for  example,  the  male  teacher, 
who  had  had  a struggle  with  the  manager  on  the  subject  of  fees,  received  £9  13s.  IW.  from  that  source  during 
the  year  18G7 ; -whereas  the  female  teacher,  whose  school  m slightly  superior  in  management  and  local  repiita- 
tion,  and  -who  lias  a somewhat  higher  avei-agej  attendance  of  pupOs,  received  only  £3  during  the  same  period. 

So,  too,  at  Brosna,  the  female  teacher  received  only  £4  17s.,  as  against  £14  os.  received  in  the  male  school.  At 
Ca’hirdaniel  the  male  teacher  received  £7  6s.,  and  the  female  only  £4  7 s.  At  Sneem  the  male  teacher  received 
£11  17s.  2d.,  and  the  female  £5  14s.  5d.  In  these  tlu-ee  schools|the  averages  of  female  pupils  are  much  below 
those  of  mal4 ; but  the  difference  between  them  is  not  proportionate  to  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  fe^. 

198.  I am  inclined  to  believe  that  payment  of  fees  by  a very  considerable  number  of  parents  in  Kerr}-,  who  are  Payment  of 
not  spechtlly  affected  by  any  pecuniary  difficulty,  depends  on  the  estimate  they  have  formed  of  the  teacher’s 
character  and  professional  skill.  If  a teacher  is  above  the  avei-age  in  kindness  or  attention,  his  superiority  in  these  t<.4her. 

nmtters,  not  unfi-equently,  has  its  rewaa-d  in  the  amount  of  fees  received  by  bim ; whereas  if  a teacher  is  uncon- 
ciliatory  in  maimer  or  negligent,  the  non-j)ayment  of  fees  is  foi-thwith  made  to  operate  as  a fine  upon  his  short- 
comings. In  one  instance  only  did  I find  the  school-fees  paid  in  1867  amount  in  any  important  degi-ee  to  a 
oTcater  sum  in  the  gu-ls’  than  in  the  boys’  school.  At  Lauragh  the  female  teacher,  notwithstanding  her  numbers 
were  smaller  than  those  of  the  male,  received  £8,  while  he  received  £4  10s.  ’The  neatness  of  the  gu-ls’ compared 
wltli  tlie  dirt  of  the  boys’  school,  is  quite  sufficient  when  taken  in  connexion  -with  the  personal  bearing  and  local 
reputation  of  the  master,  to  account  for  this  case. 

200.  It  is  not  cei-taia  tliat  the  entries  made  in  the  report  and  other  account  hooks  of  National  schools,  represent  Ac«>unts^oi^ 
the  toial  amounts  of  school-fees  actually  received.  The  desultory  and  irregulai-  mode  in  -lyhich  many  of  the  ' 

teachers  say  they,  from  time  to  time,  receive  a few  pence  as  instalments  of  -w-hat  is  due  to  them,  readers  it 
probable  that  the  most  scrupulous  are  sometimes  inaccurate.  The  general  discontent  respecting  the  salaries 
paid  by  the  National  Boai-d  tends,  in  the  case  of  the  less  scrupulous  teachei-a,  to  _ make  them  represent  the 
portion  of  their  professional  incomes  derived  from  school  fees  as  less  than  it  really  is.  Against  inaccuracy  or 
wilful  misrepresentation  of  this  sort  there  is  no  check.  , , , , , i Amount  of 

201  Of  the  schools  I visited,  the  male  schools  at  Listowel  and  Kenmare  sho-w-ed  the  largest  amount  of  school-  ggjjoujfgjj 
fees  during  1867.  In  Listowel  they  reached  to  £22  17s,  U.,  and  in  Kenmare  to  £29.  The  average  numbersH 
ar“  howe-vor  more  than  50  per  cent,  higher  at  Listowel  than  those  at  Kenmai-e ; and  in  both  cases  I w-as 
informed  that  about  half  only  of  the  childi-en  “onroU”  pay  fees.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  amount  of 
fees  received  at  Kenmare  is,  relatively  to  the  number  of  pupils,  considerably  greater  than  its  actual  excess 
indicates.  In  both  these  schools  the  head  teacher  has  a high  classification,  being  at  Listowel  in  tlie  second 
division  of  the  firshclass,  and  at  Kenmare  in-  the  first  division  of  the  same  class.  At  Listowel  there  is  at 
present  a very  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  have  a Chi-istian  Brothem’  school  established ; but  this 
desire  is,  I believe,  due  enthely  to  causes  having  no  reference  to  the  National  teacher  peraonally,  or  which 

would  tend  to  reduce  his  fees.  , t • j -n 

202.  The  larger  amoimt  of  fees  received  in  these  two  towns  as  compared -with  all  othei-s  i i-isited,  may  possibly 
be  indirectly  due  to  the  presence  of  convent  schools.  Where  these  exist,  no  portion  of  the  fimds  which  pai-ents 
may  be  willing  to  exiiend  on  the  education  of  their  chOdren  is  diverted  to  female  schools.  In  Cahiroiveen,  the 
only  other  town  I visited  in  which  there  is  a National  school  for  boys,  and  a convent  school  for  girls,  I found 
that  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  was  an  injurious  rival  to  that  of  the  National  Board,  so  far  as  fees  -were 
concerned  Tho  National  school  is  vei-y  good;  hut  tJie  master,  who  is  in  the  second  dirision  of  the  fii-st-olass, 
and  is  thought  of  very  highly,  assured  me  that,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  other  school,  he  w-as  quite 
■powerless  to  enforce  payment.  ^ .vt  i 

‘>03  AtBlcimervilleandMiicrossNationalschoolsIfoiiudiiofeeswei-epaid.  The  latter  is maintamed  entirely  National 

by  Mr  Herbert,  u.i>.,  who  pays  the  teacher's  salaiy;  the  school  receiving  books  and  inspection  only  from  the 
Board  The  teacher  of  the  former  seemed  much  aggi'ieved  at  not  recoivmg  fees,  and  took  the  opportimity  ot 
my  visit,  to  address  a remonstrance  on  the  subject  to  the  scholars,  to  be  reported  by  them  to  their  pai-ente.  He 

• Gcomcti-i-.  algebra,  and  mensuration,  are  generally  regarded  for  the  puipose  of  school-fees,  as  extra  subjects.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  such  a classification  can  be  justified  by  the  programme  for  tho  fiftli-class  in  National  male  schools. 

i Vide  paraaraphs  1 18-120.  t Vide  paragraph  1 15.  § 2ind. 

II  For  the  averages  of  Kenmare  and  Listowel  schools,  vide  paragraph  123.  " N ^ 
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had  previously  asked  me  to  speak  to  the  children,  who,  probably,  regarded  me  as  a National  Inspector,  but  this. 
I declined  to  do. 

204.  No  definite  scheme  for  removing  the  evils  attendant  on  the  present  mode  of  payment  of  school  fees  was. 
suggested  to  me,  although  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  gratuitous  education,  tlie  discontent  which  it  breeds, 
is  continually  forcing  its  unsatisfactory  nature  upon  public  notice.  The  teachers  in  the  two  male  schools  in 
Videncia  have,  ivs  one  of  them  infoi-med  me,  made  an  ai-i-angement  that  neither  Avill  receive  into  liis  school  any 
chOd  who  has  pi-eviously  been  attending  the  other,  imless  he  brings  mtJi  him  a certificate  from  the  master  he 
has  left  that  all  fees  have  been  paid.  This  arrangement  checks  a practice  which  occasionally  exists  of  removinc' 
children  from  one  school  to  another  as  soon  as  the  teacher  presses  for  payment.  But  the  definite  limits  of  an 
island  make  it  more  applicable  in  Valencia  than  in  an  ordinary  ruml  district.  The  remedial  effects  of  the  plan 
are  obviously  but  supeificial.  ^ 

206.  School  fees  are  invariably  received  imd  applied  by  National  teachers  in  Kerry  in  augmerrtatiou  of  their 
s^m-res.  It  seems  worthy  of  consideration  whether  they  would  not  be  disposed  of  more  advantageously  in  pro- 
viding or  keeping  in  repair-  school  apparatus,  which  now  not  uncommouiy  is  paid  for  by  the  teacher  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  or  in  providing  a fund  for  prizes.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  possible  that  paa-euts  would  be  reluctant  to 
contrrbute  to  an  object  from  which  their  own  chUdren  would  not  certainly  derive  benefit.  This  objection  does 
apply  to  the  former  suggestion  ; but  both  plans  might  possibly  increase  the  amount  of  gr-atuitous  education,  as 
the  teacher  would  have  a less  stimulus  than  now  to  coUect  fees. 

Comparative  Efficiency  of  Schools  aided  and  unaided  by  the  State. 

_ 206.  All  the  testimony  I have  received  on  the  comparative  efficiency  of  schools,  aided  and  rmaided  by  the  State, 
rs,  with  a single  exception,  in  favour  of  National  sdiools.*  The  Rev.  T.  A.  Moriarty,  writing  of  a Scriptural 
school  established  eighteen  montli.s  previously  at  ‘W’atervrlle,  says ; 

“All  the  children  who  now  form  our  parochial  school,  and  who  were  formerly  t.mght  in  National  schools,  were  very 
materially  deficient  when  we  started  our  present  school.  Our  teacher  had  been  under  the  National  Board  as  an  assistant 
and  he  being  a competent  judge  of  their  classes  and  proficiency,  was  more  surprised  than  I was.  They  were  by  no  meana 
quahfied  for  the  classes  they  held,  and  they  came  iimnediately  from  the  National  school  to  me.” 

207.  I was  prevented  by  the  vacation  from  examining  either  the  Wateiville  Scriptural  school,  or  that  of  the 
National  Board  at  Spunkane,  which  nearly  all  the  children  of  "Waterville,  who  are  not  at  the  Sciiptural  school, 
attend ; 1 am  tlierefore  unable  to  compare  the  results  of  these  particular  schools,  or  to  say  whether  that  at 
Watei-ville  is  above  the  ordinary  level  of  Scriptui-al  schools,  or  that  at  Spiuikane  inferior  to  National  schools  in 
general. 

208.  The  view  which  is  generally  entei-tained  in  the  county  is,  that  schools  receiving  Government  aid  are 

more  efficient  tluia  othei-s.  This  is  continually  admitted  by  those  who  arc  opposed  on  other  grounds  to  the 
National  sj'stem.  Sir  R.  Orpen  says  ; 

“ The  want  of  sufficient  funds  for  payment  of  acompetent  master  must  impair  the  efficiency  of  schools,  and  practlcallr 
Protestant  schools  are  excluded  from  Government  aid,  but  Roman  Catholic  schools  practically  are  not  so.” 

209.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Ardfert  says  ; — 

“ Generally  speaking  the  secular  education  imparted  in  the  State  schools  is  more  efficient  than  in  the  others.” 

210.  Tte  Rector  of  Kenmare  (Rev.  E.  J.  Wade),  some  years  back  gave  most  earnest  proof  of  his  opinion-s  by 
placing  his  parochial  school  under  the  National  Board,  a measure  which  had  no  precedent,  and  remains  without 
imitation  in  Kerry.  He  says  ; — 

“I  have  no  hesitation  iti  saying  the  schools  receiving  Government  aid  are  vety  superior  to  those  not  so  aided.  I should 
savtbatm  this  I refer  only  to  ‘Church  Education  schools.’  In  1861  Ifoundmvself  compelled  in  justice  to  the  children  attending 
either  to  close  the  Protestant  parochial  schoolin  Kenmare,  or  to  place  it  under  the  Board  of  National  Education  : I adopted  the 
latter  course.  So  far  as  I am  acquainted  with  them,  the  unaided  schools,  from  want  of  systematic  inspection  and  proper 
appmatus  and  deficient  salai-ies  to  teachers,  are  not  only  comparatively  but  absolutely  inferior,  and  Archbishop  Wliately’s 
wordsare  verified— ‘The  members  of  our  Church  are  worse  educated  than  the  Roman  Catholics.’  The  masters  are generally 
badly  trained,  and  they  nre  not  stimulated  to  improvement  by  inspection  involving  .any  gain  or  loss.  The  children  do  not 
pay,  and  conseijnently  are  irregular  in  attendance,  and  there  are  not  funds  to  supply  deficient  apparatus  There  is  a want 
of  system  and  discipline.”  ^ 

211.  Speaking  of  Caliirciveen,  wliere  tliere  is  a Christian  Brothers’  school  in  addition  to  the  National  male  and 
convent  schools,  the  partsh  priest  says  that  schools  in  his  pai-ish  whether  aided  by  the  State  or  unaided  are 
“ much  on  a par.”  Tills  view  -w-^  to  a great  extent  confirmed  by  my  examination.  Rivalry  in  this  imstanee 
has  a beneficial  effect,  and  the  Bishop  of  Kerry,  who  is  a strong  supporter  of  the  National  system,  expressed  -to 
me  his  belief  that  education  would  be  promoted  if  rivalry  between  schools  aided  and  unaided  by  the  State 
more  frequently  had  scope. 

212.  Ofthe  superiority  ofaided  schools  over  all  otlici-sin  Kerry,  except  those  of  the  Christiim  Brothei-s,  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  The  secular  education  given  in  Scriptural  schools  is  littlo  better  than  a farce.  Barren 
of  results  though  hedge  schools  are,  more  honest  endeavour  Is  not  seldom  made  by  their  teachers  than  I could 
trace  in  some  of  the  Church  Education  scliooLs  I examined.  The  general  testimony  of  every  class  of  society  i.s 
that  a great  boon  has  been  conferred  on  Keny  by  the  introduction  of  the  National  system.  Rough  aar-di-ivci-s, 
whose  geographical  knowledge  is  wide,  if  it  embraces  the  highroads  in  Ken-y,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  and 
whose  stock  of  ideas  ri  little  larger  than  their  calling  requires,  frequently  contrast  tlie  advantages  afforded  to 
their  cMdren  by  National  schools  with  the  means  of  education  provided  for  their  own  boyhood.  Gre.at  part 
of  the  improvement  already  made,  and  still  making,  as  all  I spoke  to  on  the  subject  allowed,  is  traceable  to  the 
spread  of  education  which  National  schools  have  caused. 

213.  Inreferenoe  to  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  National  schools,  the  Bishop  of  .Keiry  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  would  be  well  if  less  attention  were  given  to  special  knowledge  and  more  to  good  avriting  and 
accounts.  Writing,  he  thinks,  is  generally  defective — worse  tlian  anytliing  else  which  is  taught,  although  tlio 
writing  of  the  monitresses  in  convent  schools  is  sometimes  very  good,  and  their  composition  still  better.  The 
reading  lessons,  the  Bishop  thinks,  aim  too  much  at  imparting  special  information.  It  is  impossible  to  teach 
bot^y  or  political  economy  to  little  children.  Tlie  Bislioj),  if  I understand  him  rightly,  thinks  that  in  face 
of  the  difficiJties  arising  from  irregular  attendance,  little  more  can  be  efficiently  accomjdisbed  for  the  mass  of 
children  in  the  pimary  schools  of  Kerry  than  instructing  them  thoroughly  iu  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
more  real  good  might  be  done  in  teaching  these  almost  mechanical  branches  of  education  than  introducing 
them  to  departments  of  scientific-  or  literary  culture,  of  which  their  time  at  scliool  can  allow  tliom  to  obtain 
only  a smattering,  and  which  they  will  be  entirely  unable  to  utilize  after  leaving  school.  For  the  few  children 

This  comparison  does  not  refer  to  Christian  Brother.s  schools,  which  exist  only  in  lliroc  towns  in  Kerry. 
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who  remaui  a sufficient  time  to  reach  the  upper  classes,  antWhose  abilities 

Dush  their  way  into  the  learned  professions,  clerical  or  lay,  he  wishM_  tha,t  Nationffi  /-u^H^tian  Brothers 

larger  towns,  provided  some  classical  instniction ; and  he  expr^sed  his  pleasmre  ^ ^ gj^gical  leam- 

3 to  some  detent  relaxed  their  nile  excluding  Latin  from  their  schools.  The  f 

mg  of  the  Kerry  peasantiy  acquired  in  the  old  hedge  schools  still  Imgei-s  m is  n careers, 

syftem  of  education,  less  assistance  Ls  afforded  to  those  who  are  capable  ^ of  opinion  that 

^ 214.  Mr.  Henry  Donovan,  of  Tralee,  a member  of  the  largest  mercantde  ^ m J on 

the  education  given  in  the  pi-imary  schools  of  the  country  is  ge^rally  and  a month’s 

the  exnerience  he  had  of  clerks  and  others  m his  employ.  Writing  is  generally  satistacrory, 

“ d=.k  is  su«ioie.t  to  o good  ta™  tad  Tho^s^^o 

Shod  of  the  foi-mer  kind  in  Tralee,  and  partly  because  he  believed  the  pupils  of  the  Chiistian  Brothers  were 
superior  to  others  in  moral  and  intellectual  tone. 


Primary  educa- 
tion in  relation 
to  oommerciiil 


ClassiGeation 
of  scholars  ac- 
cording to  pro- 
ficiency in 


Results  of  Examination. 

215.  In  the  table  on  the  following  page  is  presented  a summary  of  the  results  e-'t^mination- 

and  Christian  Brothers’  schools  in  reading,  writing,  spelling  from  dictation,  ^d  anttoe^  ? W 

T took  the  National  Boai-d’s  nrogi-amme  as  my  standard,  though  occasionally,  as  hereattoi  mentionea,  i lo^ci 

the  other  subjects  of  instruction  both  in  National  schools  and  those  unaided  by  the  State. 

Reading.  ^ 

217  If  exoeltae  in  reading  is  to  to  looked  forin  priinarj  eehook  attended  tor  tire  moat  prt  byft.  ohildi-en  D,ta„.„le 

Tncnpcf-n^  Although  youug  children  would  not  in  many  cases  be  able  to  appreciate  any  exe^ence  y , 
wS  3h  put  before  them,  the  want  can  scarcely  fail  to  affect  teachers 

».»  Clearl,„taed  in  „di„g tkan in  an, o^er 

rSyf^acltae  wkich  oanToaet  a’fittb  ota.  the  Fourth  Beading  Book  is  the  most  advanced  m n^  and  rt 
Listorf  mile  sohool  and  the  Presentation  Monastery  in  Killaraey  there  ™ some  difacnlty  m findmg  Fifth 

^'o&tataSSfoliiiilSlStbiLtvStoX'thirdBhe  children  displayed  pnatreta^^ 

,nta  to™d  a™»^w^  “>1  Idtaioos  perusal  had  not  »>'‘= 

Cdtar“— a B tme  roqr.aos  from  pnpds  in  the  second  class  that  they  “ 

■ 1 1 " v.rit  tViie  iq  to  l>c  done  “ -with  correct  pronunciation,  and  due  attention  to  the  pauses,  ine 

prev.on.ly  tamed  (o”r  aid  above  fata  in  prmotnation)  rririol,  were  made  by  chddren  who 

numeioia  mista  advance  of  their  lesson  for  the  day,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  reading 

rita  tato  tarn  ctaraSIw."  into  an  aff£  of  memory.  InsW  of  being  acons- 

iisea*it8 

“ ta'  Tire  best  readino  m in  general  to  be  met  witb  in  convent  schools.  It  m morn  irrtolligerrt  betase 
pnmtuotbn  m better  attended  to.  At  the  same  time,  the  supoiror  taste  of  the  touchers  has  kept  it  Bee 

“‘irVlre  vreatest  drffioultv  in  the  pronnneation  of  English  words  which  obadren  iir  Kerry  seem  to  experienee  I 
or  ouo’lit  to  read  continuous  sentences. 


Be-odhig  iu 

schools. 

Prommeiati 
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223.  Table  Exhibiting  the  Results  of  Exajiination  of  National  and  Christian  Brothehs’  Schools. 


MACtitimy — cent 
Coiiveut  of  Mercy 
Killiu'uey. 


Tarbert,  N.  Female, 


Kuiglitsto^vi 

Female. 


Knightstoui 

Male. 


TanGH.iUAC.MY. 
Brosna,  N.  Male,  . 

Brosn.a,  N.  Female, 
Clogher,  N-  Male,  . 

Cloglier,  K.  Fem.'Ue, 
Bally  McTUomaa,  N, 


Valencia,  K.  Male, 


ierville,N.Male, 


imiurly,  N.  Mixed, 


BalliiiacarUn,  N. 

Coiiyent  of  Mercy, 
Tralee. 


Ballycarborry, 


Brothers, 


Cahirciveen,  N,  1 
WorkhouseMixedl 


COBKACriSY. 
)ingle  Workhouse, 
N.  Male. 

•ingle  M'orkliouse, 
N.  Female, 


ITescntatlon  Con- 
vent, Cahiiciveon. 


Ventry,  N.  Male, 


Erotliors 


Lispowel,  N.  Mixed, 


Duskebbos, 


Vioor8town,N,Mixedj 


Female, 


MAcoBiirr. 
ickross,  N.  ML 


agartane. 


Clashnagair 


lanragh.N.Fcmale 


K,  Mixed. 


Kenmare,  N.  Male, 


’resentation  Monas- 
tery, Killamey. 


yica  In  Loliar  schoo  , near  Watervifle,  I found  the  teacher  vainly  combating 
5 of  the  second  class  had  to  pronounce  the  word  “ chicken,”  Tliey  could  acc^ 
cken.  Such  ^culiaiities,  it  may  be  said,  are  national.  If  this  be  so,  my  cxiieri 
ot  nationahty  i.s  most  mai'ked  wliero  education  is  least  efficient.  ^ 

n both  th^e  cases  arose  from  paitioular  combinations  of  tlie  lettei'  h ” with  other  lei 
1 w^  often  BtiTick  ^th  the  ease  and  purity  with  which  that  lettei-  was  soundc 
ItisaiarethmgtoWachildmKeiTydrop  an  initial  “h,”  and  the  initial 
s such  as  who  whidi,  “ when,”  is  always  sounded  with  a precision  which  n 
might  envy,  but  which  none  of  the  harshness  sometimes  observable  in  its  pro 
others  from  the  North  of  England.  ^ 
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225.  Tile  mpgt  remarkable  diffei-ence  I hoticed  between  ordinary  English  and  Irish  prommciation  is  in  words  The  letter ‘‘ 
such  as  “ Paris,”  “ hamster,”  emSoTrass,”  in  which  the  vowel  “ a ” is  followed  by  a single  or  double  “ The  ® 

vowel  is  always  sounded  very  broad,  and  the  “r”  {single  or  double,  as  the  case  niay  be)  is  made  the  final  letter 
of  the  syllable.  “ Paris  ” is  sounded  pretty  much  as  though  it  were  spelt  “ Parr-is,” 


Weiting. 

226.  To  compare  reading  and  writing,  in  order  to  determine  in  which  the  greater  de^e  of  excellence  is  at-  Ind^iteneis 
tained,  is  impossible.  If  a child  is  unable,  on  seeing  a particular  combination'  of  letters,  to  give  intelligible  ul^rance 

to  the  sound  which  they  represent,  his  inability  to  read  is  at  once  determined.  All  who  can  accomplish  tto  much 
in  the  lesson  books  appropriate  to  their  class,  must  in  one  sense  be  deemed  able  to  read,  however  defective  their 
style  may  be.  If  the  soimd  uttered  is  not  intelligible  to  the  hearer,  the  child  does  not  come  up  to  the  lowest  possible 
standard.  In  -wi-iting,  on  the  other  hand,  thei-e  is  no  standard  by  •which  to  'test  the  foimation  and  junction 
of  letters  with  the  same  exactness  which  the  accepted  prouimciation  of  words  admits  of  in  reaxling.  Eveiy  bad 
writer  can  ui'ge  a better  plea  for  individuality  of  style  in  penmansliip,  than  would  be  tolerated  in  the  case  of 
mispronunciation  of  words  in  reading.  Intelligible  -writing  admits  of  a very  much  gi’cater  variety  of  modes 
thuji  intelligible  reading.  However  inartistic,  therefore,  both  the  reading  and  writing  of  the  chMren  in  the 
lower  classes  may  be,  and  however  far  both  may  fall  short  of  the  requirements  of  a progi-anime,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  a much  larger  number  may  be  allowed  to  pass  as  able  to  -write  than  as  able  to  read,  although  the  rudiments 
of  -writing  can  only  be  taught  when  some  progi-ess  has  been  made  in  reading.  It  was  on  tliis  principle  that  I 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  the  number  of  children  examined  who  could  “pass”  in  reading  and  writing.  The 
results  tabulated  above*  must  not  be  taken  as  indicating  the  quality  of  the  residts  in  any  of  the  subjects  of 
instruction  to  which  -tliey  belong. 

227.  If  writing  in  National  schools  in  Kerry  is  measured  by  the  Board’s  programme,  it  must  be  pronounced  Deficiency  in 
deficient.  In  tlie  majority  of  schools,  on  inquiry  as  to  the  -writing  of  the  first  class,  I -was  met  -with  the  a^wer  un  ng. 
that  the  children  were  only  just  beginning  -to  form  the  letters.  On  entering  a National  school  I never  found 

any  portion  of  tlie  first  class,  and  but  rarely  the  second  class  engaged  in  writing.  Writing,  however,  in  the 
better  schools  is  comineuced  by  children  in  the  lowest  class.  A few  can  write  words  of  three  letters — the 
muiimum  required  by  the  Boai-d.  ... 

228.  Writing  in  the  second  class  is  generally  best  in  these  schools  where,  in  excess  of  the  National  Boai-d  s re- 
(juirements,  dictation  is  substituted  for  copying  sentences  ali-eady  read.  The  economy  of  time  effected  by  -fhe 
combination  of  the  spelling  and  rviiting  lessons,  will  account  for  the  practice  which  is  adopted  by  many  of  the 

better  teachers.  _ _ . , . ..  ... 

229.  In  tlie  third  class  a nearer  approximation  to  the  requirements  of  the  Board  (which  in  this  cla-ss  is  to  write  In  third  class, 
small-hand  neatly  and  legibly  on  jiaper)  is  to  be  met  with,  than  in  either  of  the  lower  classes ; but  only  in  the 

fourth  and  fifth  classes  is  the  writing  as  a rule  sufficiently  good  to  justify  the  belief  that  no  further  school- 
training  is  requisite  in  this  particular  branch  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  commercial  life.  As  laboui’ers  or 
tenants  of  small  farms,  and  for  these  careers  the  majority  of  the  children  seem  probably  destined,  they  will  have 
small  practice  in  penmanship,  and  perhaps  small  use  for  it ; but  the  -wilting  of  the  greater  pai^  of  the  cliildven 
wlio  do  not  get  beyond  the  thii-d  class,  that  is  of  the  gi-eater  pai"t  of  those  who  in  afterlife  -uill  foBow  agricul- 
■tural  piu'snits,  would  not  readily  suffice  for  ordinary  epistolary  correspondence,  and  difficulties  of  composition 
would  diminish  the  inducements  to  practice  the  art. 

230.  In  general  writing  on  slates  is  better  -than  that  on  paper.  If  this  is  not  the  result  of  some  facility  for  use  'Writing  on 
inherent  in  the  pencil,  gi-eater  than  belongs  to  the  p^,  it  may  arise  in  part  from  tlie  poverty  of  the  people.  Slates  slates, 
are  always  at  hand  : but  not  unfrequently  I found  that  after  a child  had  finished  a copy-book  some  conriderable 

delay  took  place  befoi-e  it  obtained  anotlier.  This  was  sometimes  explained  by  poverty ; at  other  times  the 

teacher  had  neglected  or  failed  to  obtain  a supply  of  books  from  the  Board. 

231.  No  uniform  practice  as  to  the  copy-books  used  exists.  In  many  schools  books -with  lithogi-aplied  head-linra  Copy-books- 
and  in  pai-ticular  Sir.  Vere  Eoster’s,  are  pi-efeiTed.  In  others  the  teachei'  writes  a line  at  the  top  of  the  page 

for  the  pupils’  guidance.  Except  when  the  teachei-  is  a speciaBy  good  penman,  the  \vriting,  at  least  until  the 
hand  is  fully  formed,  suffers  from  this  practice ; although  on  the  other  side  greater  freedom  of  style  may  possibly 
exist  where  the  pupil  is  not  trained  to  imitate  the  unvarj-fing  imiformity  of  the  lithographer.  Those  copy-books 
in  which  oiilv  a part  of  a page  is  devoted  -to  each  head-line  seem  specially  liked.  In  them  the^  chBd  is  not 
wearied  by  a fretpient  repetition  of  Christian  names  some  of  which,  such  as  “ Bedelia  and  “ Belinda,  he  has 
rarely  met  -with,  or  of  moral  sentiments  couched  in  proverbial  or  epigrammatic  langirage,  which  on  inqr-iiry  I 
invariably  found  was  unintcBigible. 

232.  Although  to  the  -wTiting-master  the  matter  is  of  no  importance  in  comparison  of  the  form  of  the  thing  Matter  oihead- 
writ-ten,  and  small  though  the  moral  training  may  be  which  results  from  making  a child  "write  again  and  agim,  fines. 

that  “ A bird  in  the  hand  is  woith  two  in  the  bush,”  stiU  a series  of  head-lines  of  wliich  the  subject  matter  has 
been  cai-efnlly  selected,  is  not  without  its  impoidance.  In  the  Convent  of  Mercy  school  at  Ti-alee,  where  the 
sisters  set  copies  for  ■their  scholars,  I noticed  in  more  than  one  instance  that  the  head-lines  comprised,  along 
with  invocations  of  or  references  to  the  Saiiite,  a statement  tliat  “ Maiy,  means  Star  of  the  Sea  ” — a proposition 
of  which  the  tlieological  bias  is  more  ob'vious  than  the  etymological  truth.  It  is  true  that  there  axe  ra^ly  any 
but  Roman  CatlioBcs  in  the  school : but  in  cb'a'wing  a line  between  rehgious  and  secular  uistniction,  the  National 
Board  did  not  intend  to  include  vniting  in  the  foimer.  _ _ m_  i t 

233.  Tlie  bsst  writing  on  the  whole  which  I met  with  was  in  the  Cliristian  Brothers’  schools  at  Tralee.  It  was  Writing  ia 
superior  to  that  in  their  school  at  Caheiriveen.  Tlieir  school  at  Dingle  was  dosed  for  vacation  I 

that  toivn,  and  I cannot  therefore  .speak  of  tliat  school.  Nevertheless,  on  the  wliole  I incline  to  fee  belief  that 
the  writing  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  is  superior  to  any  other  in  the  county,  although  I lulv  concur 
wife  the  Bishop  of  Kerry  in  his  view  of  the  -wi-iting  of  fee  monitressea  in  convent  sehools.t  _ In  Chnstian 
Brothel's’  sdioois  ornamental  pemnanship  foims  part  of  fee  programme ; and  though  its  utility  nmy  not  be 
immediate,  attainment  of  excellence  in  it  involves  special  attention  to  ordinary  ivriting.  In  these  schools,  and 
in  some  of  the  better  National  schools  (e.ff.,  fee  convent  school  at  Konmare),  it  is  imstoinaiy  for  pupils  m 
the  higher  classes  to  enter  in  books,  the  questions  and  solutions  of  a part  of  the  aritlimetical  problems  preinously 
worked  by  them.  This  exercise  which  is  not  referred  to  in  the  National  Board’s  programme,  tends  to  secure 
great  neatness  of  ari-angement  and  style  in  witiag. 

* See  pai-agraph  223.  t Vide  paragraph  213. 
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Spelling. 

Spelling  in  234.  Au  impression  ^Oiicli,  in  an  early  stage  of  my  inquiry,  I derived  from  tlie  examination  of  some  Chm-cli 
tioTseUooU Education  scliools,  that  in  them  oral  spelling  was  as  a rule,  more  attended  to  than  in  National  schools,  was  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  expenence  of  other  schools  of  the  same  society.  Tlio  greater  amount  of  individual  attention 
which  the  small  number  of  scholars  in  Scriptiu-al,  as  compared  with  National  schools,  enables  the  master  to  oive 
may  possibly  bear  more  fniit  in  oral  than  in  wiitteii  spelling.  Error.s  in  dictation  are  all  equally  noticed’ 
however  large  the  number  of  scholai-s  in  a class  ; but  when  all  the  members  of  a large  class  are  made  simul- 
taneously to  spell  aloud,  the  sDence  of  some  is  little  noticed  amid  the  confusion  of  voices.  In  none  of  the  Sciin- 
tural  schools  m Kerry  which  I visited,  are  large  classes  kno^vn.  But  the  more  special  attention  to  individual 
pupils  which  ought  to  result  from  this,  is  not  universally  observable. 

Dictntion  in  235.  In  many  of  the  better  National  schools,  spelling  from  dictation  is,  as  previously  noticed,*  an  ordinary  ex- 
otNationTr'  schools  when  oral  spelling  only  is  practised,  the  range  of  words  siielt  for 

Schools.  most  pai-t  limited  by  the  reading  lesson  of  the  day. 

Words  of  simi-  236.  In  several  schools  under  the  National  Board,  I fomid  that  much  care  had  been  tuien  by  the  teachers  to 

diffei-ence  in  meaning  of  woi-ds  having  the  same  sound,  but  differing  in  orthography.  Such  distinc- 
tions  were  quite  famihar  to  children  of  the  second  class.  Instruction  of  this  sort  is  however,  if  judged  by  its  result 
sometmies  given  in  too  perfunctory  a i^nner.  Some  degree  of  negligence  on  the  teacher’s  part  is  implied  in 
the  answer  of  a very  intelligent  child,  in  the  thii’d  class  of  a convent  school,  who  on  being  asked  by  me  to 
mention  a word  of  similar  sound  to  » way  ” and  “ weigh,"  answei-ed  “ whey,"  but  on  being  asked  fur  its  meanine 
replied  “ the  serious  (sic.)  part  of  milk.” 

Diffiedtyfor  237.  In  spelling  from  dictation,  the  children  were  not  unfrequently  perplexed  by  my  English  accent  To 
uadentara"the  , ® “''^t  ^e'attributed  the  almost  uuivereal  failure  of  boys  in  tlie  two  upper  classes  of  the  Christian  Brothers’ 
EnglUL  accent  at  Tralee,  to  spell  the  word  “vehicle,”  which  occurred  in  the  course  of  an  ordinaiy  sentence,  slightly 

altered  from  one  in  the  National  Board’s  Third  Book,  which  with  few  exceptions  they  othenvise  snelt 

correctly.  , * 

in  _ 238.  As  a rule,  I foimd  children  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  chvsaes  in  National  schools  were  faii-ly  up  to  the  mark 
in  selling  fixed  by  the  programme ; they  were  not,  however,  beyond  it.  In  several  cases  after  testing  them  suc- 
cessfully with  ordinary  sentences  from  their  reading  books,  I found  that  a sentence  in  which  the  words  “harass” 
“ emban-ass,”  “rfcissitudes,”  “ innumerable ’’ occurred  was  beyond  the  limits  of  their  orthographical  powers. 
Xhis  IS  true  of  the  fifth  class,  and  of  the  monitresses  in  Kenmiire  coni'cut  who,  on  the  whole,  passed  the  most 
creditable  examination.  ^ 

239.  In  respect  of  the  method  of  spelling  two  tilings  are  to  be  noted. 

240.  Ernst,  there  is  very  little  syllabic  spelling  in  National  schools.  Some  Inspectors  and  teacliei-s  ai-e  in  favour  of 
, teaching,  childreu  to  sjiell  from  recollection  of  the  appearance  of  a word  as  a whole,  as  it  stands  in  a book.  If  regard 

be  had  to  the  purely  arbitrary  prommeiation  of  some  English  words,  and  the  little  relation  which  exists  between 
the  sound  of  the  whole  word  and  of  its  component  lettem,  an  argument  may  be  dii-ected  with  partial  force  again.st 
syllabic  spelling.  But  if  the  distinctions  of  syllables  are  never  pointed  out,  a frequent  aid  to  the  pronunciation 
of  unfamiliar  words  is  lost,  and  the  most  perverse  anatomy  of  words  exhibited  in  writing  them  Only  too 
often  did  I meet  with  mistakes  such  as  the  putting  of  the  final  lettei-s  “ nt,”  of  the  word  “ ascent,”  at  the  beoinning 
of  a line,  when  the  previous  line  could  contain  only  the  letters  “ asce.”  ° ° 

241.  The  second  point  is  one  i-ather  of  habit  than  of  principle.  It  is  involved  in  the  question,  what  is  the  name 
to  be  given  to  the  first  letter  in  the  English  language  1 The  universal  practice  in  ordinai-y  National  schools  in 
KeiTy  m to  give  a broad  sound  to  the  letter  “ a,”  which  is  indistinguishable  from  tlie  consonant  “ r.”  If  a 
is  spelling  orally  such  a word  as  “ embarrass,”  in  which  two  “ a ”s  come  between  two  “ r ”s,  the  effect  is  confusing 
to  sti-ange  ears.  In  tiie  rapid  naming  of  the  constituent  letters,  it  is  hard  to  count  how  many  times  in  succession 
the  sound  of  “ r ” is  uttered.  Many  teachem,  to  whom  I spoke  on  the  point,  said  they  had  themselves  been 
instracted  to  call  the  letter  by  the  name  familiar  to  English  eai-s,  and  would  prefer  to  do  so  but  for  the  habit  of 
the  country-.  One  said  he  had  at  one  time  done  so  but  was  obbged  to  adopt  the  broader  sound,  because  his 
pupils,  if  examined  m spelling  by  the  parents,  were  told  by  them  to  use  the  broader  sound,  and  the  teacher’s 
authonty  was,  in  consequence,  diminished.  In  the  parochial  school  at  Kenmare,  which  is  under  the  National 
Board,  the  usual  English  sound  is  given  to  the  name  of  the  letter. 
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Arithmetic. 

242.  .^-ithmetio  is  a subject  in  which  the  taste  of  the  pupils  has  so  much  to  do  with  success,  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  greater  inequaliti^  of  attainment  in  it  should  be  presented  by  different  children  in  the  same  class  than 
in  any  other  subjert.  But  these  inequalities,  which  are  perhaps  inevitable,  cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  a 
lower  standard  being  adopted  for  a whole  class  than  that  prescribed  by  the  National  Board  In  the  fii-st  and 
second  classes  anthmetie  is  m general  faii-ly  up  to  the  mark  j but,  in  the  thii-d  class,  I often  found  that  the 
smiple  and  compound  roles,  which  the  programme  requu-es  are  interpreted  so  as  to  exclude  compound  long 
dmsion  and  sometmes  compound  long  multiplication,  and  when  this  was  not  so,  the  compound  rules  were  often 
not  applied  to  weights  or  measures.  In  the  anxiety  of  the  teacher  to  advance  his  pupils  in  the  compound  rules, 
the  more  circuit  parts  of  the  simple  ones,  such  as  simple  long  clivi.sion,  are  also  sometimes  neglected 

-43.  Arithmetic  m the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  is  generally  very  fair,  and  by  many  of  the  children  great  aptitude 
IS  tfispiayed  for  it.  I was  speoiaUy  pleased  with  the  solutions  by  most  of  the  gy-ls  in  the  fifth  cla^s  of  the  Pre- 
^tation  convent  at  KiUarney  of  some  difficult  problems  in  “ i>artuerehip,”  and  the  other  more  advanced  rules, 
other^  schools  first  examined  by  me,  hut  subsequent  experience  revealed  equally  good  work  in  some 

244.  Correct  resets  in  many  cases  are  attained  without  clear  understandingt  of  the  processes  employed  Often 
bo^  who  had  obtained  the  right  answere  to  difficult  questions  in  practice,  showed  a veiy  indistinct  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  the  machinery  they  had  employed.  A short  experience  had  taught  them  that  the  consistent 
adoption  ot  the  same  means,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  iiroduce  the  correct  result ; but  if  the  cii 
stances  were  varied,  a difficulty  at  once  arosn  in  TnndifviT,<T  mno,^c,  a ..ui 1;.  ,.i. . 


e arose  in  modifying  the  means  to  be  employed.  Aiithmetio,  i 


cii'cnm- 


* Vide  paragraph  228. 

- prevalent  coinbination  of  the  multiplication  and  pence  tables  seemed  often  incompatible  with  a clear  understanding 
01  the  tables  separately.  Many  a child,  who  when  asked  for  the  product  of  five  times  twelve,  answered  in  one  breath, 
sixty — nve  shillings,  was  quite  ignorant  that  the  answer  contained  more  information  than  was  sought. 
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maiiy  instances,  appeared  mechanical  rather  than  rational.  This  defective  grasp  of  arithmetical  principles  was 
constantly  shown  by  childi'eu  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  who  were  working  simple  proportion.  One  veiy 
easy  sum  in  this  rule,  which  it  was  my  habit  to  give,  was  -wrongly  stated  by  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  those  to 
whom  it  was  given.  The  proportion  was  inverse,  but  the  children  had  no  sufficient  grasp  of  the  principle  to 
enable  them  to  overcome  this  small  but  fatal  diffimilty. 

245.  The  most  advanced'  class  of  any  considerable  size,  which  I met  with,  was  the  fifth  class  in  the  Kational 
male  school  at  Kenmare.  Of  the  thirteen  boys  in  it,  ten  (of  whom  two  were  monitors)  worked  coirectly  a sum  in 
evolution  of  the  cube  root,  and  the  other  tliree  extracted  the  square  root.  In  no  other  case  did  I find  a whole 
class  able  to  extract  the  squ?.re  root.  But  both  square  and  cube  root  are  frequently  worked  by  monitors. 

246.  In  the  upper  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers  at  Tralee,  difficult  sums  in  practice  were  worked  with  an  A^thmedc 
uniform  correctness,  which  was  rarely  equalled  by  boys  of  a correspondent  class  in  National  schools.  In  the 

lower  part  of  the  same  school,  a comparison  would  be  less  flattering.  School  at 

247.  In  female  schools  the  requirements  of  tlie  National  Boai'd  in  aiithmetic  are  less  than  in  male  schools.  But  Tralee, 
not  only  is  less  requiind,  but  a less  approxiznatiou  to  the  standard  is  in  general  attained.  In  three  or  four 
convents  the  sistei-s  said  they  found  great  distaste  for  aiithmetic  manifested  by  the  girls.  But  my  elimination 

of  the  upper  class  at  Kenmare  and  Kiliamey  convents  showed  that  such  distaste,  on  the  supposition  of  ite 
being  more  common  with  girls  than  boys,  is  not  incompatible  with  success.  Its  cause,  perhaps,  lies  -with  the 
teachers  themselves. 

248.  Mental  arithmetic  calls  for  little  special  notice.  The  answers  did  not  often  combine  acoiu-acy  and 
rapidity.  No  “ calcidating  boys  ” surprised  me  by  the  rapidity  or  ingenuity  of  their  aritlimetical  gymnastics. 


249.  No  geography  is  requii-ed  from  the  fii-st  class  by  the  programme  of  tlie  National  Board ; but  a fair  ac- 

quaintance with  the  outlines  of  the  map  of  the  world  was  not  unfrequently  displayed  by  children  m the  upper 
divisions  of  that  class — quite  equal  in  fact,  to  what  in  many  other  schools  was  (^played  by  children  m the 
second.  For  young  children  a map  exercises  some  pictorial  fascination,  which  skilful  teachers  are  well  able  to 
turn  to  account.  . ■ r i, 

250.  In  general,  children  in  the  second  class  have  a fair  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  the  map  ot  the 
world ; but  by  many  teachers  the  term  “ outlines  ” has  been  constinied  very  strictly.  Some  of  the  childim  m the 
lower  di'visions  of  the  second  class  in  the  convent  at  Cahirciveen  wei-e  beyond  tlie  standard  of  the  National 
Board’s  programme,  smd  were  tolerably  acquainted  with  the  principle  di'visions  of  Europe.  The  senior  di-vnaion 
of  the  same  class,  which  was  in  another  room,  was  decidedly  inferior.  The  diflerence  was  e'vidently  the  result 
of  a dilieience  in  the  teacher’s  skOi.  . 

251.  The  geography  of  the  other  three  classes  was  frequently  very  fan,  although  in  the  fourth  class  the 
Board’s  requirement  of  a knowledge  of  the  map  of  the  Biitish  Isles,  was  not  often  satisfled.  A want  ot  a 
map  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  of  Scotland,  not  unfrequently  explained  the  defici^oy. 

252.  In  schools  where  the  absolute  sum  of  geographical  knowledge  was  considerable,  a want  of  rational 

instruction  was  sometimes  apparent — stUl  more  so,  of  eoui-se,  in  those  where  the  test  of  examination  yielded  an 
inferior  result.  If  a cbOd -was  asked  to  name  the  principal  town  of  a county,  or  Idle  chief  rivers  of  acontment,  an 
exhaustive  list  of  ail  the  towns,  or  all  the  rivera  of  the  given  county  or  continent  was  forthwith  quoted  from 
the  geography-book  in  a manner  which  showed  that  memory  was  almost  the  only  faculty  exeroisei  Quite 
consistently  with  this,  it  was  a rare  tiling  to  find  more  than  a minority  in  a class,  who  could  off-hand  give  the 
requii'ed  answer.  Those  with  the  best  memoiies  were  the  most  ready.  The  i-elative  importance  or  positions 
of  different  political  or  commercial  centres  is  rarely  kuoivn.  Many  a child  who  can  state  accurately  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  Ireland,  however  ignorant  it  may  be  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  has  no  idea  wtaeh 
ai-e  the  chief  searports  of  Ireland,  and,  as  I sometimes  found,  supposes  Liverpool  to  be  in  America,  and  London 
to  be  the  capital  city  of  Ireland.  _ , ^ i? 

253.  In  -the  National  Board’s  programme,  the  map  of  the  Britisli  Isles  is  placed  after  that  of  Emnpe 

the  requirements  of  the  fourth  class.  The  result  not  luifrequently  is  that  the  rivers  of  Russia  are  more  familiarly 
known  than  the  more  important  towns  of  England.  ' _ 

254.  The  most  serious  blot  on  geographical  iustmction  in  National  schools  in  Kerry  has  a religions  or  political 
character.  It  was  somewhat  startling  to  find  children  unable  in  the  yeai-  1868  to  mention  any  city  m Italy 
besides  Rome,  without  descending  to  such  petty  places  as  Perugia,  Ancona,  or  Loretto  ; whfie  at  the  same 
time  Venice  is  reckoned  among  the  Austrian  possessions,  and  Naples  and  Sardinia  are  re^i-ded  as  separate 
kingdoms.  An  excuse  may  possibly  be  m-ged  that  the  “ Introduction  to  Geography  and  tlie  ‘ Geogiup  y 
Generalized,”*  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  Board,  treat  the  recent  political  changes  in  Italy  as  transition^  and 
indeterminate,  or  recognise  them  in  the  obscurity  of  a footrnote.  But  though  such  an  excuse  ^7 
inculpate  the  National  Boai-d,  it  does  not  exciiljiate  tlie  teachers  or  the  managers.  In  several  schools  where  the 
chOdren  were  utterly  ignorant  of  recent  Italian  history,  they  were  acquainted  with  changes  much  more  recent 
in  Germany,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  even  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Russian  -territories  in  North  America 
by  the  TTnited  States.  Insti-uction  is  not  always  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  text-book. 

255.  In  schools  of  the  Chi-istian  Brothers,  geogi-aphy  holds  a less  prominent  place  in  tlie  lower  closes  tnau  it 

does  in  the  National  schools,  although  in  the  upper  classes  the  drawing  and  tracing  of  maps  is  a regular  exercise, 
and  one  which  if  practised  among  schools  under  the  National  Boai-d,  is,  so  far  as  I observed,  practised  in  con- 
vents alone.  . . • i -k 

256.  In  Church  Education  «tnd  other  Scriptui-al  schools,  the  want  of  proper  maps  is  sometinies  Msigued  ay 
the  teachers  for  the  backwardness  of  theii-  pupils  in  geogi-aphy— a backwai-dness,  however,  which  is  not  more 
marked  in  this  subject  than  in  arithmetic  or  grammar. 


Programme  of 
National 


257  One  of  the  misfortunes,  which  is  perhaps  inevitable  in  the  National  system  of  education,  is  the_ exclusion  'W^ant  of  Hia- 
from  it«  vtommme  of  liiatov,.  As  long  os  i distinct  sepaintion  of  secular  nnd  roligioiis  instinotion  is  mrfe,  a "y,!”safo-ols. 
Bubiect  wliich  continually  involves  political  considerations,  and  in  which  political  considei'ations  are  oiten  deter- 
mined by  religious  bias,  can  only  be  treated  in  the  most  jejune  maimer.  It  may  be  said  that  but  little  histoiy  can 
be  learned  by  children  in  primary  schools,  and  that  the  utility  of  that  little  is  doubtful.  But  the  boys  and  gilds  of 
• See  Sullivan’s  “ Introduction  to  Geography”  (edition  of  1368),  pp.  31,  39,  and  note  i and  “ Geogi-aphy  Generalized” 

(edition  of  18G7),  pp-  70  and  71 , and  note  on  page  vi. 
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from  fifteen  to  twenty  yeai-s  of  age,  wlio  ai-e  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  classes,  have  for  the  most 
pai-t  got  beyond  the  drudgery  of  ieai-nuig,  by  a degree  of  intelligence,  which  demands  food  quite  as  much 
as  exercise ; and  if  primary  education  is  ever  to  elevate  the  intellectual  level  of  tlie  mass  of  the  people,  it  will 
be  by  inci-ea^g  the  proportion  of  those  who  attain  to  these  classes,  and  by  providing  materials  to  satisfy  the 
mental  capacities  of  which  the  childi'en  in  these  classes  become  conscious.  Histoiy,  if  not  attractive  to  a greater 
number  of  youthful  minds  than  narratives  of  travel  or  descriptions  of  natmul  phenomena,  has  enough  of 
adventiu'e  and  variety  to  attract  many  who  would  have  Kttle  other  inducement  to  private  reading.  Its  want 
is  deplored  by  many  who  take  deep  intei-est  in  the  pi-imary  education  of  the  people,  and,  apart  li'om  tlie  political 
or  religious  objections  which  the  mixed  education  of  the  National  Board  involves,  some  acquaintance  with  it 
would  probably  be  a good  substitute  for  the  fables  or  sho\-t  stories  from  the  Second  and  Third  Books,  which  the 
National  programme  suggests  as  subjects  for  composition  in  the  fifth  class.  If  the  teaching  of  histoiy  is 
incompatible  ivith  tlie  maintenance  of  mixed  education,  the  intei-est  of  education  ui  general  appeal'  to  be  higher 
than  those  of  a particular  system. 

258.  It  is  true  that  the  Fifth  Book  of  the  National  Board  and  Professor  Sullivan’s  “ Geography  Generalized” 
contain  short  historical  sketches  of  the  world  at  largo  and  of  particular  countries ; but  however  high  the 
excellence  to  be  attributed  to  these  summaries,  theii-  brevity  makes  them  useless,  unless  their  subject-matter 
has  been  studied  elsewhere  at  gi-eater  length.  In  practice  they  are  neglectedj  because- they  are  never  made  the 
subject  of  examination  by  the  luspectoi-s. 

259.  Ill  the  convent  nt  Kenmare  I foimd  tliat  ancient  and  modem  history,  notwithstanding  their  absence  from 
the  Boai-d’s  programme,  foinied  a specid  subject  of  study  by  the  moniti-esses  and  tlie  gii-ls  of  the  fifth  class,  who 
passed  an  exceedingly  creditable  examination  in  most  of  the  leading  events  which  have  marked  the  jirogress 
of  the^world  from  the  fifth  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In  addition  to  the  meagre  summaiies  in  the  National 
Boai'd’s  books,  previously  referred  to,  Predet’s  “Ancient  and  Modem  History  "was  the  text-book  geneiully 
employecl.  At  the  male  school  in  the  same  town,  wliich  enjoys  a well-desci-ved  reinitation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  county,  the  fifth  class,  excepting  one  boy,  knew  nothing  of  history,  and  the  knowledge  of  that 
one  boy  •was  derived  from  private  reading.  In  the  Presentation  monastery  at  Killarney,  where  the  fifth  class 
were  said  to  have  read  some  histoiy,  equal  iguonuice  was  displayed ; and  although,  on  their  faDure  in  secular, 
the  Superior  suggested  I should  examine  them  in  ecclesiastical  history,  no  better  result  was  obtained. 

260.  In  the  Christian  Brothere’  schools  at  Tralee,  whem  history  is  taught,  my  examination  elicited  only  a 
meagre  result. 

261.  At  the  pai-oohial  school,  at  Templeuoe,  in  the  register  of  wliich  I noticed  a recent  entry  by  the  Church 
Education  Society  s Inspector,  tliat  the  chililren  liad  passed  a satisfactory  examinatiou  according  to  the 
programme,  I was  about,  in  reliance  on  that  antliority,  to  ask  some  questions  in  history  when  tho  teaclier 
said  he  never  gave  any  mstruction  in  it,  that  no  text-books  were  ever  supplied  to  the  school,  and  that  the 
Inspector  never  required  it.  This  depaiture  from  the  ChiU'ch  Education  Society’s  programme  is,  so  far  as  my 
experience  went,  habitual  in  the  schools  in  Keny  -which  are  connected  with  that  Society  or  profess  to  adopt  its 
educational  standard. 

Geammar, 

262.  Grammar  is,  in  one  respect,  of  greater  educational  importance  than  any  other  subject  included  in  the  pix>- 
gramme.  Reading,  which,  as  it  has  been  previously  obseivecl,  rarely  rises  in  the  National  schools  of  Kerry  to  be  an 
^air  of  taste,  and  sometimes  sinks  into  an  afikh  of  mere  memoiy,  has  small  tendency  to  expand  the  discursive 
faculties,  although  it  may  be  the  means  in  the  senior  classes  of  feeding  the  receptive  part  of  the  mind. 
Geogi-aphy,  again,  is,  -with  many  childi-en,  little  more  than  a feat  of  memoiy.  Histoiy  is  legitimately  an 
exerc^  of  the  same  faculty.  Writing  is  a mechanical  art;  and  spelling  is  not  sufficiently  phonetic,  or 
sufficiently  reducible  to  rules,  to  make  it  altogether  or  chiefly  a i-ational  rather  than  a mnemonic  exercise.  But 
grammar,  which,  •with  the  subjects  just  eniunerated,  excepting  history,  completes  the  secular  curriculum  in  most 
primaiy  schools  in  Kmn-y,  requires,  even  in  the  very  earliest  rudiments  of  the  study,  a constant  exercise  of  the 
r^soiL  Although  a child  in  the  second  class,  when  asked  to  name  a noun  or  adjective,  is  apt  to  give  no  otlier  instances 
than  those  which  it  remembers  m-e  given  in  the  text-book,  yet  no  effort  of  memoiy  -will  enable  it  to  distinguish 
eon-ectly  all  tlie  nouns  and  adjectives  -with  which  it  meets  in  its  reading  lessons.  For  this  purpose,  i-eason  must 
be  ro^ed ; and  still  greater  and  greater  efforts  of  reason  are  required  before  the  ascending  series  of  distinguishing 
all  the  paata  of  speech,  of  parsing  easy  sentences,  and  of  analyzing  and  parsing  poetry  and  prose — the 

reqmrements  of  the  N ational  Board’s  programme  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  classes  respectively can  be 

thoroughly  mastered.  Viewed  in  this  aspect,  grammar  is  specially  im|)Ortant,  because  succras  in  it  furnishes 
an  mdirect  test  of  the  degree  to  which  the  intelligence  has  been  cultivated. 

263.  I^e  results  of  exammation  in  grammar  in  National  schools  ai-e,  in  my  opinion,  scarcely  satisfactory.* 
Die  reqmrements  of  the  programme  can  hardly  be  considered  too  great.  Sometimes  the  teachers  have  recognised 
the  ^t  that  progi-amme  points  out  only  the  minimum  to  be  required.  Accordingly,  in  some  schools,  (e.g., 
the  Presen-tation  convent  at  Cahii-civeen),  some  childi-en  in  the  first  class  were  as  ready  to  distinguish  nouns, 
adjectives,  and^  articles,  as  those  of  the  second  class  in  many  other  schools.  In  the  more  efficient  schools, 
the  upper  di-mion  of  the  thii'd  dass  attempted  not  merely  to  distinguish  all  the  parts  of  speech  but  to  parse  the 
reading  lesson  of  the  day ; and  in  these  instances  theparsiag  of  the  third  class  would  stand  comparison  with 
toat  many  fourth  classes  in  schools  where  nothing  more  was  attempted  than  the  minimum  fixed  by  the 

264.  Even  in  those  schools  where  gi’eat  fluency  and  accuracy  was  exhibited  in  stating  the  numbers,  persons, 
and  cases  of  nou^,  and  the  tenses  and  moods  of  verbs  in  simple  sentences,  little  more  could  be  done.  The 
wnsriurtion  of  dependent  sentences  presented  gi-eat  difficulties,  and  a nominative  absolute  was  known  to  veiy 
lew  m tlie  fifth  dass.  The  favouri-te  expedient  for  overcoming  the  obstacle  of  a nominative  so  place<l  was  to 
suggest  that  some  word — generally  “to” — was  “understood.”  The  device  of  “underatanding”  a woixl  is  much 

to-  Few  children  are  taught  that  the  same  verb  or  preposition  may  govern  two  nouns. 

265.  The  conjugation  of  verbs  as  an  independent  exercise  subsidiary  to  parsing,  is  in  the  majority  of  schools 
negl^d  or  prectised  with  very  little  effect.  I rarely  foimd  any  diUdi-en  in  National  schools  able  to  state  ofi- 
tond  a particular  pereon,  n^ber,  tense  and  mood  of  any  given  verb,  and  in  accordance  with  tliis  deficiency, 
mere  was  a general  disposition  in  parsing  compound  tenses,  to  take  the  auxiliary  and  principal  verbs  sepai-atdy. 
Better  trammg  m this  particulai-  was  specially  noticeable  in  the  Chmtian  Brotheis’  school  at  Tralee. 

At  the  Presentation  convent  at  Tralee  (dosed  for  vacation  at  the  time  of  my  visit),  one  of  the  sisters  told  me  that  the 
Ursulme  “uos,  who  have  a “ superior”  school  at  Waterford,  had  applied  to  her  for  the  secret  of  success  in  teaching  grammar. 

pupil  who  had  received  primary  instruction  at  Tralee,  on  being  removed  to  the  Ursulino  convent,  showed  herseff  to  have 
Seen  specially  well  grounded  in  the  subject. 
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• 26  6 The  parsing  of  poetry  wMclr  oontained  any  tat  tire  slightest  doriations  from  prose  arrangement,  was  hardly  Pa^  a! 
ewer  accompMod  in  a good  fifth  olass.  K.ny  of  the  mistakes  made  proaed  that  poetry  as  well  as  prose,  m P»t7- 

°'tCT°WMo**Mly  that  without  the  opportunity  of  comparing  English  p^ar  with  that  Moi.ratlonal- 

of  some  other  language,  thTwhole  of  its  educational  value  cannot  ho  entraetod,  I behove  that  a more  ratoonal 
treatment  of  it  would  with  Httle  further  coat  of  time,  do  much  to  cultivate  and  develop  the  mtelhgence  of  the 
pupils. 

Geometry,  Mensuration,  Algebra. 

268.  These  subjeett  which  by  many  of  the  National  teachers,  are  regarded  as  "entm,"  H.th.m.tlca 

fifth  *ss,  and  by  L means  rmiwrsally  well  to  all  the  pupils  in  it.  Geometry  rs  for  tie  rnost  prf  f “ 

tot  book  ot  Endid,  mad  Algebra,  in  which  very  easy  problems  m simple  equations  f “Xn  rf 

attainment,  is  a field  less  often  onplored  than  geometry  or  the  mensuration  of  superficies.  Mensuration 
solids  is,  I believe,  never  taught. 

269.  The  definitions  of  geometry  are  generally  neglected,  wd-m  .T,rwig>=  seems 

270.  Propositions  are  invariably  demonstrated  orally,  and  the  use  of  letters  to  f • 

unknown.  The  parts  of  the  figure  to  which  reference  hi  necessary,  are  pomted  out  by  the  finger  m a way  which 

it  occupies  a more  important  place.  At  Caluxeiveen  a few  of  the  boys  demonstrated  propositions  m the  third 
book  of  EucUd ; and  at  Tralee,  the  sixth  book-  had-  been  commenced  by  some. 

Needlework. 

272.  Hew  tar  the  acquirements  ct  girls  in  needlework  accerd  with  the  standard  prMoiJrfb^^^^^  S..fc.rk. 

“glrsaStSiySSaryN™«^^^ 

Sf  “^y  ether  Cw.... 

other  schools  whether  separate  or  mixed,  the  absence  of  a table  X™-„„°ub£forthis  bead*^  that  the  '■  onttfag 
*"2?rifllw  I ir  no  workmistress. 

Music. 

276  Singin.  forms  pari  of  tiro  regular  instmotion  of  convent  schools,  and  the  rendering.  XSTsSe’Srta  ” 
the  sonnd  of  a lively  march  played  on  the  hirmoniiim,  and  aocompanied  by  the  voice.  Simple  descriptive  sengs 

are  also  made  the  vehicles  of  instenetion  to  y™®;-  jpenmarc  convent,  and  that  of  the  Sistoit  of  Mercy  Inskamontal 

atSler:rrl“nS^-“l~ 

“SntrZu“aii.‘'The^» 

S^dty^ta”  nt  " rcho°d  teaSs  frequently  cotaneted  the  musical  part  of  religious 

‘"dS”  lu  the  Christian  BroW  schools  vocal  music  is  regularly  tanght.  The  effect  in  the  school  at  Ctr«» 
Cahii-civeen,  did  not  much  please  me.  Schools. 

Drawing. 

281.  In  convent  and  Christian  Biuthoiff  school, 

former  it  is  chiefly  omamental^  m tta  {2mm»  and  tl.a^t  the  Bmle.e  of  Mercy  at  TrMee, 

some  professions.  Some  diamn^  I sa  _ T -nriic  mnpb  iilpisedwith.  Bi-aiving  is  the  luxmy  of  a few, 

and  ill  the  Christian  Brothers’  school  at  Cahu-civeen,  I was  nuich  ifieased  witm  therefore,  does 

and  to  tlio  occupation  of  Saturdays,  when  the  schools  ate  not  open  fet  the  moss  of  pnpus.  ft,  me 
not  interfere  with  more  solid  and  uecessaiy  branches  of  mstvuctiou. 

• In  the  Prcsenlation  Monastery  at  Killarncy,  three  hoys  had  reached  quadratic  oqnatioiis,  and  the  elements  of 
trigonometry.  They  also  received  practical  mstruction  m the  use  of  the  surveying  diam.  ^ ^ ^ 
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mental_  capacities  of  the  mass  of  chiidi-eD,  I formed  a veiy  high  estimate,  although,  as  previously 
chUdwm  “^cated,  I am  of  opmion  tliat  the  memory  is  too  often  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  tlie  reason.  For  such 
deficiency  mdividual  teachers  must  be  held  mainly  responsible. 

283.  One  of  the  (^listian  Brothei-s  at  Dingle,  -who  had  had  great  experience  in  teaching,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 

also  m a school  ot  the  same  commimity  in  England,  expressed  his  decided  opinion  that  the  average  intelligence 
of  Insh  boys,  up  to  the  age  of  fouideeu,  is  higher  than  that  of  English.  At  that  age  he  seemed  to  think  progi-ess 
was  a^sted  in  the  Irish,  whereas  mental  development  in  English  lads  frequently  became  more  perceptible  after 
than  before  that  age.  llie  paucity  of  mtellectnal  resources  open  to  the  tdiildren  of  the  peasantry,  amon^r  whom 
hm  experience  of  teachmg  m Ireland  had  chiefly  lain,  ivill  account  for  this  view.  If  lending  libraries,  as  more 
th^  one  person  suggested  to  me,  were  established  in  connexion  ivith  the  schools,  to  which  foimer  scholar's 
might  have  acc^s,  the  seeds  of  mental  vigour  which,  phmted  in  school,  too  often  die  upon  a child's  early 
removal,  would  have  better  chance  of  cultivation,  and  might  bear  fruit.  ^ 

284.  One  of  tbe  best  opportunities  I had  of  judguig  how  far  the  naturel  intelligence  of  the  chOdren  was  capable 
01  cultivation  was  forded  by  an  examination,  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Ken-y,  of  tlie  cliOdren  at  Castlegregory,  preparatoi-y 
to  co^rmation.  The  subjects  of  exammation  were,  of  coui-se,  of  a kind  quite  distinct  from  those  in  whicli  my 
e^nu^tions  had  tested  genei-al  attainments.  The  instruction  the  camUdatcs  had  received  consisted  partly  of 
the  ordiuaiy  religious  mstniction  of  school,  pai-tly  of  the  special  prepaiation  whicli  they  had  received  in 
church  fi-om  them  clei-gy  during  the  two  or  three  weeks  immediately  preceding  the  examination.  The  accurate 
^qiiamtsmce  %vith  the  text  of  the  Catechism  which  most  displayed,  might,  perhaps,  be  ascribed  in  part  to 

ci-am,  hut  tJie  questions  put  to  them  elicited,  beyond  any  simsmodie  effort  of  meraoiy,  mi  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  elements  of  dogmatic  and  moral  theology.  Cases  of  conscience  prepounded  by  the  bi.shop  and 
to  oleigy  to  these  young  casuists  were  resolved  by  them  with  gi-eat  readiuess.  The  clergy  rely  but  little 
i w^  infomed,  on  religious  instruction  impai-ted  by  secular  teachers;  but  then-  own  earnest  efforts  had’ 
s])ecial  preparation,  produced  a result  in  their  own  domain,  from  minds  which 
equ^y  ^mest  and  intelligent  teaching  might  render  equally  finitful  in  secular  leamino- 

-85.  In  explanation  of  so  satisfactory  a resiUt,  it  is  fair  to  &Ucuh»te  the  effect  of  a stimulus  exercised  by 
I!!  ^ time  of  which  notice  had  been  given  long  before.  Chililren  in  school  have  few  incentives 


IntelligeDce 
displayed  by 
candidates  lor 
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to  industry.  The  inspector  makes  his  visit  without  prevh 
observation  book  are  not  revealed  to  the  scholars. 

286.  How  little  the  intelligence  of  the  children 


s notice,  and  records  of  his  praise  or  blame  in  the 


otsufflripnfiv  V r'  « developed  by  their  education  is  shown  by  their  genei-al 

iltivated.  ^ coraposifron.  The  simple  forms  of  epistolai-y  correspondence  are  known  by  most  in  the  iifth 

Class,  out  their  use  is  laborious  and  consti-ainecl.  In  no  instance  did  I meet  ivitli  a monitor  or  pupO  outside  a 
modeiate  ease  and  success.  * 

^Uon  .viiq;,;  1 . ? p schools  I received  essays,  written  at  my  request  by  the  elder  pupils,  which  showed  that  then- 

to  thi^.  The  senior  class  of  the  Christian  Brotliere  contributed  a series  of  essays  on 
Aue  Aclvsintages  oi  iteading,  which,  if  not  measured  by  too  absolute  a standard,  were  fairly  creditable  A 
PvIh?.?  IJ^wus  subjects,  such  as  Architecture,  Painting,  War,  Chivaliy,  Resignation, 

Gratitude,  ^e  Advantege  of  the  Study  of  History,  -vvritten  by  tbe  fifth  class,  and  some  of  the  monitresses  at 
Kenmare  ^owed  that  the  gu-ls  were  able  to  use  tbe  few;  literary  resources  with  which  the  i-eading  books  of  the 
r ational  BoaKl  ^ipphed  them.  The  marginal  notes  which  designated  each  portion  of  these  essays  as 
“Proof,”  “Application,”  revealed  the  artificial  character  of  their  structure.  But. 
otivitJistaiidmg  some  youthful  faults  in  logic,  these  essays  from  the  Kenmare  Convent  would  stand  favourable 
any  wMch  the  majority  of  English  gii-ls  in  the  upper  classes  of  society  could  produce. 

'•  essays,  both  from  the  Cluistian  Brothers’  and  Kenmare  schools,  showed  a strong  impress  of  the 
reh^ous  profession  of  the  teachers.  Moral  and  religious  ideas  are  tlie  most  prominent  in  them  The  mind 
m tramed  to  self^onsciousne^  rather  than  to  external  observation.  The  thought  is  exclusively  subjective ; but 
onesided,  is  refreshing,  when  among  the  mass  of  chUclren,  notwithstandmg  great  natural 
. abilities,  school  teaching  does  so  little  to  quicken  the  germs  of  rational  activity. 

Religious  Instruction. 

b^i-ing  on  the  reHgious  instruction  of  children  in  school  were  brought  before  me.  The 
National  schools  what  were  the  subjects  of  religious  instruction,  was 
th?as-?S  the  only  vamtions  being  that  larger  or  smaller  e<litions  of  it  ai-e  used  according  to 

thp  E-  L pnpJs,  fmd^at  m some  paite  of  Iveragh  and  Corkaguiny,  the  native  ignorance  of 

S cS  m intelligible  Action 

^ I-  ptfotlnel  «ml  Mnekros.  Nntionel  eebools  .lone,  of  .11  the  N.tiond 

el  f *'*»  Esteblished  Chnrch ; and  in  tbe.e  tn-o 

sSrf  riS  f matmoton  .no  Bible  Hiato.y,  Ctechiam  ot  the  Chuteh  of  Engknd,  end 

IStion  SoSy  ® ty  tit'  P>-ogr.mn,e  ot  the  Chmeh 

So3„I°  P*™  “Pl»»n  l>e  t«ten  to  m.ke  the  dhildien  loam  by  heart  nas.agos  of 

h3h  ? “P“*  «<?■■■«>  » t-egistera,  approbation  of  their  p.-ofidenoj  to  tin. 

d™„nr„b.&?;S-“r  “ pethope  intended  to  .often,  .Ithongh  it  aerve,  tom.nifost, 

th?"k  toeo?™"!  ” I«  »«  ttiiool  whether  If  .Wi  or  Seriptrnnl,  did  I toenr 

telH  ® f"l»gi“l  Suapioion  or  .ntip.thy,  by  examining  the  ohildien  to  their  religion,  knowledge, 

wa.  rftel*ikeYo  ^ •™P““'“S  t.Jbnd  the  lindt  ot  my  tostmotions.  In  Sonptunrl  achoofe  I 

rTonet  waTStr  maTwbl  I- W'M™!  .chool.  a aimil.r 

thr.Sh™.  oFthe  “rt  PtoXtUy  IMM  V enperienoo  of 

instmotionlv^?i““‘t‘‘l*^  Anglican  not  the  Eoman  commanionsare  .atisfied  with  tie  amonnt  of  religions 
iTSit  m ordinary  schools.  The  former  supplement  it  by  Sunday  schools ; and  these 

Wri2hTte?JL7wif  been  formed  into  a dioc^n  union,  and  are  periodically  examined  ^ the  Rev.  Edward 
mort  m-ofioteS  irf  ^I'Pomted  their  Honorary  Inspector,  and  who  distributes  a few  pi-izes  among  the 

toe  etoo,  S mspection  is  believed  to  be  productive  of  very  beneLial  effects,^  In 

t may  £ nresuld  1 6e  found;  but  tliese 

* 00^  r ^ ^ heyond  the  limits  of  primary  religious  instruction. 

ihe  religious  teachmg  of  Roman  Catholic  chOdren  in  school  is  supidemented  by  their  instinction  in  chapel 
* Besides  Catechism,  Reeve’s  History  of  the  Bible  is  used  in  Killury  male  school, 
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?hLel  in  order  to  receive  instruction  prior  to  Confirmation.  The  power  winch  the  clergy  have,  li  they 

to  fore<ro  his  annual  vacation  without  receivmg  additional  salaiy  for  Im  adtoonal  work.  i,our  before  Time  of  reli- 

293.° In  the  majority  of  National  schools  the  time  devoted  to  reh^ous  f Jousinstruo- 

r-lnqiucr  the  school  ^ This  arrangement  is  doubtless  convenient  m schools  where  anything  like  ^ed  education 

of  on  ho„  in  the  middle  of  the  doy  m eet  opart  for  r.hg.ous 
“Stneclrods  of  tie  Preoentotion  Monto  of  Killorney,  »d  of  the  f of^ae*  Wta  hf 

n§riTr»So™dte^ 

3d  by»“o?irb“te,“it™  M ohadren^ho.  not  bemg  Eomon  Cothohoe,  dtd 

C3er."hdl  « ^ dtning  schoo?h.™  Wh»  echool  ™e  dosed,  ,ts  wormng  ™ce 

inminded  them  of  o pmotice  teaeher,  as  is  piocticoily  the  case  not  Kestricdoas  of 

ont”i.c3St“Xarorr“i3irtaKel^,  i^  ^ 

“‘i^thepr'iteedonA.^^^^^^ 

In  thrt  sense  ‘>*/ >3.  “ 3 3 hy  fte  Bemon  Catholio  clergy  and  rehgions.  Bf  no 

ISSt  ever  made  to  n.75,  to  then  fades  being  inoppliooble  to  the  ciremnstances  of  any 

ESs  ' 

I “ft /vn  , anc  s w ^ prevails  among  many  that  the  rules  of  the  Natioml  Bo^-d  are  not  honestly 

rs3h<3folo3^^^^ 

rse3m3  aid’Sch  .toy  nrintenttonolly  prodnoe  on  effect  in  relimomf  mottem  also,  eamfot  be  fonly 
stigmatised  as  «i  infraction  of  the  rfdes  or  P™'3333ert  “ and  in  nhieh  there  mere  a very  fern  P™l,a  of 

S3See™3T«m  dearly  d.e  en  A to  a taeher  mho  ^ *<’  “”‘S» 

and  to  the  Inspector  and  *“h  (b  Af°thmJ"vestel  to  E OoEdasionets,  bnt  one  of  them  too  far  "Pahla..."  . 

,3EEAet  t ErAAA  ht  of^  it),  IheardthatAnghoa.  children  had 

removed  J^ie  resid^ce  oi  of  their  religion.  The  favourite  taimt  apphed  m such  cases  is 

beena^oyed  b^  to  Protest  who  many  yearn  ago  were  imported  from  the 

that  of  P^atms,  m Elusion  ^ ^ ^ tenantiy  favourable  to  their  own  pohtical 

Palatinate  by  some  of  the  landh  many  or  most  of  the  peasantiy  who  are  outside  the  Roman 

and  religious  sentiments,  and  fion  in  nup  of  these  two  cases,  as  to  lead  to  the  recent  estab- 

Catholic  pde.  The  “““Sdat'wattEle  near  to  mhich  the  annoyance  hmlboen  given.  In  neither  instance 
3Esoh»ASEhE' A any  conntenaffee  tonhe  denmnstmtion  of  thein  pnpds,  or  that 
the  inlo  o?the  national  Board  relating  to  mixed  edneation  had  been  dtsobeyed. 

•S.meschoohe.p.d.llyiethendghbourl.ood„fl«crtn^^^^^^ 

only.  Bui  the  praelico  seems  not  to  bo  popalat  mith  the  parents  anj  more  tnan  man  me 
consequently  small. 

I Vide  paragraph  127. 
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Difperent  Descriptions  or  Schools. 


. 301.  I^e  pre-^ous  p^es  contain  my  impressions  as  to  the  general  character  of  piimary  education  in  Ken-v  in 

Its  several  branches.  Some  finder  details  relating  to  the  different  kinds  of  schLis  which  are  the  insti-umLts 
of  its  pi-omotion,  ai-e  necessaiy  to  complete  the  picture.  momuiueuvs 

National  Schools. 

_ 302.  Notmthstandmg  the  defects  winch  mai-k  National  schools,  I regai-d  them  on  the  whole  as  the  most  effi- 
cient of  any  for  the  pmposes  of  secular  education,*  Any  anticipation  of  uniformity  among  them  is  dispelled  by 
a short  experience.  KciTy  contams  both  good  and  bad  National  schools ; but  a few  liave  aWtation  which  liS 

sustamed  by  my  examination.  The  male  schools  at  Cahii-- 
eiyeen,  Kenmaie,  Sueem,  and  Listowel,  were  the  best  of  those  I examined  in  whole  or  part.  Lyssivigeen  male 
school,  which  I was  prevented  by  vacation  from  examming,  and  Cahn  mixed  school,  which  was  closed  for 
i^air,  stmd  well  in  poplar  esteem.  The  best  female  schools  are  connected  witli  convents ; but  Eathmore 
oaers  an  nmtance  of  an  efficient  sepaiute  female  school.  A teacher  of  high  classification  invariably  impresses 
the  stamp  of  his  superiority  on  the  school  under  his  charge.  ■vuuauiy  imi>iesses 

Mixed  Schools. 

wli^L workhouse  schools,-  were  the  only  mixed  schools  under  the  National  Board  in 
which  I found  a female  head  teacher.  Popular  feelmg  in  Kerry  is  in  favour  of  having  a male  teacher  in  schools 
where  boys  and  girls  are  educated  together.  The  general  belief  is,  that  authority  is  better  maiatained  by  a man  - 
but  m schools  where  the  numbere  are  not  sufficient  to  require  an  assistant,  one  of  the  National  Inspectors  was 
X f:  teacher,  as  otherwise  the  girls  would  have  no  opportunity  of  learning  needlework 

304.  I did  not  c^cover  any  veiy  strong  objection  to  the  mixed  education  of  boys  and  girls.  One  or  two  pei-sons 
expressed  an  idea,  that  tlie  gu-ls  were  more  likely  to  soften  the  boys  than  to  bo  hardened  themselves.  Of  positive 
haim  relating  from  boys  and  gu-ls  bemg  thus  brought  together,  I never  heui-d  any  instance,  although  I made 
TK  Pi-ofessional  pureuits  afforded  them  the  best  opportimities  of  hearing  of  its  existence 

llie  balance  of  feelmg  is,  however,  m favour  of  separate  instruction  for  the  two  sexes. 

30ft.  In  a iew  schools,  whi^  were  properly  separate,  the  managers  had  consented  to  allow  a few  girls  to  attend  a 
male  school,  or  vice  veJ-sd.  Thus,  lu  the  CaJnvciveen  male  school  there  were  five  girls,  of  whom  three,  who  were 
destined  for  the  schol^tic  profession,  were  sent  there  in  order  to  have  the  special  training  of  a firefrolass ' male 
^hei.  The  othera  had  beon  sent  there  as  bemg  related  to  the  assistant  teacher.  At  Sueem,  the  master’s  little 
daughter  was  a soht^y  gu-1  m a liu-ge  school  of  boys,  although  a veiy  good  sepai-ate  fem.ale  school  wa.s  imder 
^ case,  a private  feud  between  the  schoolmistress  and  the  child’s  motlier  had  led  to  its 
mthdi-awal.  When  the  enmity  had  at  length  appeared  to  be  irreconcilable,  the  manager  gave  permission  to 
the  master  to  receive  h^  own  daughter  mto  his  school.  At  Caliirdaniel,  a few  gii-ls  and  a few  boys  were  on  the 
rolls  of  the  male  and  female  schools  respectively.  The  gii-ls  were  stated  by  the  male  teacher  to  have  been 
^ school,  m order  to  receive  special  training  frem  him.  Tho  account  given  by  the  female  teacher 
was,  that  the  three  girls  were  sistei-s,  and  relatives  of  the  male  teacher;  and  that  they  had  been  removed  by 
then  parents  fr-ora  her  school,  because  one  of  their  number  had  not  been  appointed  monitress.  . In  none  of  these 
cas^  did  It  appear  that  the  change  had  been  made  with  any  otlier  sanction  than  that  of  the  mana-rer  The 
matter  howei^r,  uppers  to  come  wi^in  the  spirit,  though  not  M-ithin  the  letter  of  the  rules  and  regidations  of 

“where  a school  has  been  taken  into  connexion  as  a 
school  foi  males  or  for  females  solely,  the  Commissioners  will'  not  sanction  the  change  from  a male  to  a female 
scnool,  or  mce  versa,  without  then-  peimissiou  having  previously  been  obtained.” 


Convent  Schools. 

. are  held  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  population,  has  been  pre- 

^ously  discuBsed.t  Their  differences  m educational  results  and  subjecte  of  instruction,  have  also  been  not?d  t 
^ particMai’s  may  be  added  to  exhibit  how  completely  distinct  convent  schools  are  from  others  ^ 

cleai^ess  ^d  neatness  of  the  girls  in  convents  in  compaiison  with  those  in  ordinary 
National  schools,  m evident  immediately  on  entermg.  In  many  convents  it  is  the  i-ule  that  aU  the  pupils  shoSd 
loR  ^ifoimity  is,  to  a great  extent,  secured  at  the  cost  of  the^  immunity 

308.  The  gentleness  of  mms,  which  foms  so  large  an  element  in  thefr  attractive  power  is,  perhaps,  earned 
to  ^ excess.  Creator  tmudity  is  shown  by  the  pupils  of  convents  than  of  a i other  schools.  In  the^ Merw  Convent 
at  J-alee,  and  the  Presentation  Convent  at  Listowel.  some  of  the  childi-cn  in  the  upper  classes  buis^to  tears 
at  the  bare  notion  of  an  exam^tion,  before  its  test  had  revealed  success  or  faDure.  The  moral  atmosphere  of 

oZ^d  ZdteZr  ^ to  robiiSeS 

tn  convent  schools  in  Keny,  five  are  under  the  management  of  the  parish  priest,  the  other  We  under 

^t  of  the  reverend  mother.  I faded  to  notice  any  difference  resulting  from  this.  Tho  sisters  who  have  tried 
both  foms  of  management,  are  m favour  of  the  latter,  as  in  case  of  the  parish  priest  being  absent  from  home 

mu^ time  is_ lost  mobtoi^g  toe  managers  signature  reqiiisite  for  official  correspondence.^  In  one  instance  a 

parish  priest  mtimated  his  behef  that  a pai-ticular  convent  had  deteriorated  since  the  Mother  Superior  liad  replaced 
him  m Its  management.  At  Listowel,  toe  Rev.  John  M‘Donnell,  on  being  appointed  to  toe^arishSed  to 
bec^e  n^ager,  because  he  .^nsidered  that  toe  refusal  of  the  sisters  to  have  a cross  removed  from  the  ouS 
of  toe  school-room,  was  a violatiou  of  the  National  Boai-d’s  inle.  At  Kcnmarc,  tlie  Yen.  J.  O’Sullivan  the 
f portion  of  his  time  in  toe  .school.  To  his  constant  interest,  tliis  school  maV  he 

indebted  for  its  superiority  over  all  convent  schools  in  Keny.  ^ 

310,  Three  gnevances  agai^t  the  National  Boarel  were  laid  before  me  by  nuns.  One  relates  to  the  strict  separa- 
tion of  secifrai  and  religiom  i^trurtion  ;§  the  other  two  ai-e  pecuniary.  Althougli  none  of  the  religions  wuld 
be  wTllmg  to  vest  toeir  schools  m the  National  OomniLssionei-s,  they  think  it  hard  that  they  am  obtoin  no 
assistance  towai-ds  the  repair  of  buildmgs,  which,  from  the  number  of  their  scholars,  are  necessai-ily  much 
^^Si-fater  expense  to  keep  them  weatherproof  than  other  scliools.  The  Sistere  of 
Mercy  at  Kiliai-ney,  whose  school-rooms  are  at  a considerable  distance  from  tlie  convent,  and  are  tho  worst 
belongmg  to  a rehgioua  community  which  I saw  in  Kerry,  made  a formal  complaint,  in  wiiting,  on  this  head. 

t which  alone  a coniparkon  may  be  instituted,  see  paragsapli  320. 

t paragraphs  124-130.  t Ude  paragraphs  215-281.  § Fjc&  para^aphs  292-2S8. 
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31 1 The  third  grievance  (of -which  the  Sisters  at  Listowel  were  the  chief  exponents,  and  which  was  also  referred  pecuniary 
to  hy  the  Presentation  Monks  at  Killarney,  who  are  on  the  same  footing,  in  respect  of  sal^,  as  mms),  relates 

aJW^ossmadely  tli,  National  Board.  Howo™  largo  the  staff  of  S.stors  te«tag  » 4o  ™i.d...la 
school,  the  amount  of  allowance  depends  on  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  To 
school  to  a grant  of  X20  per  annum— the  ordinary  salary  of  a female  teacher  _m  the  first  division  of  the  ttod 
class— it  mfist  have  an  average  daily  attendance  of  a hundred  scholars— that  is,  of  nearly  three  times  as  many 
as  the  minimumnumber  (thirty-five),  wliieh  is  the  condition  of  salary  being  granted  to  an  ordinary  scnoon 

312.  The  efficiency  of  invent  schools  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  large  staff  of  Sist^  and  momtress  Large^of 
,ho  engaged  in  the  wk  of  education,  ™d  a eeneo  of  thin  heightens  the  gn.Tance 

exhibits  the  number  of  teachers*  and  monitresses,  the  amount  of  salary  grated  ml  y , ‘ r .v  „ schools. 
Board,  and  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in  the  thii-d  quarter  of  the  same  year  in  each  ot  the 
convent  schools  in  Kerry. 




Nnmbei 
of  Sisters 

Number 

Salary  inl8C7. 

Number  of 

Bemarks. 

ttacliijig. 

in  1867. 

Listowel,  .... 

£ (1. 

377-5 

No  -workmistress ; three  of  the  Sisters 

Tralee,  Presentation, 

21 

10 

79  0 0 

410- 

One  Sister  trained  in  Dublin  before  she 
entered  the  convent. 

Tralee,  Sisters  of  Mercy, 

18 

i 

— 

167-82 

Castleisland,  . . . • 

Milltown,  .... 

10 

4 

31  5 0 

Dingle,  .... 

11 

60  0 0 

SOI- 

Killarney,  Sisters  of  Mercy, 

- 

4 

au  i>  0 

22.6-67 

Cahireiveen,  .... 

iO 

Three  Sisters  trained.  There  is  also 

Kenmare,  .... 

18 

a male  infant  schooL 

313.  Convents  are  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Btshop,  no  lessmmaitersreia^gto-onebi,uuu 
othem.  It  was  in  obedience  to  episcopal  authority,  and  in  opposition  to  pei-sonal  choice,  that  the  Sisters  of 

Mercy  at  Tralee  placed  theii- school  under  the  National  Board.  _ . ,.  » 4.  ,,  i.  .,„.i 

314.  The  greatest  reaxliness  was  invariably  manifested  to  permit  my  exanmateon  of  convent  sc^hools  and  iegr  j 
was  expressed  that  I was  prevented  from  examining  the  Presentation  schools  at  Dmgle  and  Tralee  by 
vacation,  and  at  Millto'\vn  and  Castleisland  by  want  of  time. 

Schools  of  the  Peesentation  Monks. 

315  The  male  school  of  the  Presentation  Order  at  EiUai-ney  is  the  oiily  one  of  its  class  withm  my  dmtrict,  P«^tatioa 
and  consequently  the  only  one  which  I examined.  Another  school  of  the  same  order  is  established  m Keny, 

a class  of  schools.  The  class,  however,  is  small,  compnsmg,  besides  the  two  schools  m Kerry,  only  opi°the 
Munster— namely,  at  Cork.  The  general  proficiency  of  tlie  pupOs  m the  lower  part  of  the  school  at  Killm-ney 
was  fail-  The  foui-th  and  fifth  classes,  which  (inclusive  of  six  monitors)  together  comp^ed  only  twenty-one 
boys  out  of  206  “ on  roll,”  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  educational  status  of  the  school 

is  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  efficient  ordinary  National  schools.  _ . x-  i,  i . 

317  The  religious  profession  of  the  teachera  apparently  interferes  with  school  dutws  more  m a monastic  S(^ool 
tlim  in  Ly  oS  conducted  by  religious.  The  Superior  and  one  of  tlie  two  Brethers  under  him  were  at  a 
requiem  M^ass  in  the  adjoiniug  cathedral  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  durmg  their  absence  the  ^-eater  of 
the  school  was  in  the  charge  of  monitors.  The  occasion  may  have  been  exceptional ; but  in  the  rase  ot  an 
Sdinaiy  school  teacher  such  absence  would  have  been  noticed  -with  censure  m the  Inspectors  Observation 

^°318  At  Milltmvn,  where  the  average  number  of  children  taught  by  the  moi^s  is  about  half  of  those  at  KU- 
lamey,  there  are  four  Brothers  teacliing,  one  more,  that  is,  than  at  Killai-ney.  The  paid  monitora,  howevei,  aie  ery 
three,  as  against  six  at  Killarney. 

Cheistlan  Beothees’  Schools, 


or  four  if  Separate'^coimt  be  taken  of  the  two  school-houses  which  they  have  in  different  parts  of  the  te^  of 
Si*  A Serert  eB,me~tion  is  made  hj  liem,  ss  each  ap»tment  ha™g  a septate  teaser  * coanted  * a 
Sod'  AcSrfingly  they  reckon  S™  aohools  at  Tialeo.  A gradation  ot  pnpils  omste  m ineli  room  or 
Wdthoirpupas  readig  tie  same  book  may  be  found  in  different  “ sebods,”  a gradation  may  dso  be  traced 
“ tlie  aviiie  attainments®^^  the  mossot  pnpils  belonging  to  ei»b.  At  Cabircinesm  there  are  only  tiyo  brethren, 

S"irTstSilirirMto”'ig^  repute  at  all  the  places  in  the  county  ivbere  they  are  esttblMed.  TMikig. 
ninatratiie  of  this  is  tlie  general  desire  wliieh  esists  in  a large  section  of  the  people  at  Listowd  to  baye  a Cbridton  rainlatioa. 
Swaebool  there.  Something  like  a tend  eristod  between  the  parish  priest  and  bia  people  on  the  subject 
S”lm  tine  I was  in  Listowd,  bo  consideidng  that  they  bad  taken  imdno  ady^tage  ot  his  tomporaiy  absence 
fembii.  to  “Xe.  scheme  which  bo  had  preyioiisly  disapproved.  His  objection  wi«  based  on  financial 
minds  The  mmnal  sum  which  the  Brotbera  would  rcqiibo  to  liaye  giiaranted  to  Uieni  before  settling  there 
Si  itoe  ti™  be  tboiiglit  bis  people  would  be  able  to  contribute  j but,  independent  ot  e oneal  objeotions,  another 
obstacle  osistt  One  ot  lio  bretliren  at  Tralee,  stated  more  appbevtions  tor  now  schools  bad  been  made  to 
aeXiiXtty  than  they  were  then  able  to  accede  to,  and,  in  consequence,  the  wish  ot  the  people  ot  Listowd 

“"““^XSberattribntedtbeanidetyottbepeopleotListoweltobayeaClristiaiiantlW 

toXv'diratiiaetionwilb  the  National -0011001  existing  there,  bntto  a teolmgtbat  ttie  moral  trammgnt  tlie  boys 
XStlim  if  more  Xi-etnUy  carried  onttli.in  by  ordinary  National  teachers.  The  moral  mad  reljjioiis  omo  >"aa 
^ti  Siitkn  Brothers  bestow  on  then-  pupils  is  elem-ly  one  of  tlioi,  speoml  eharaotei-istics,  ■ Apart  ti-om  the 
• The  number  of  teachers  is  exclusive  in  every  case  of  the  workmistress. 
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prommeut  position  of  religious  figures  and  emblems  in  tbeir  school-rooms,  the  returns  annually  furnished  of  each 
school  to  the  central  body  in  Dublin  exhibit  this  in  the  euumei-atiou  of  those  who  liave  been  confirmed  have 
made_  then- first  communion,  or  are  montlily  communicants.  The  affectionate  and  religious  interest  which  they 
^e  m in^vidual  pupds  was  testified  by  some  pai’ents  of  the  Established  Church  who!  in  consequence  of  theh- 
dissa^faction  with  parochial  school,  had  sent  their  sons  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  whose  watclifuluess  and 
mor^  cai-e,  they  told  me,  did  not  teiminate  with  the  i-emoval  of  the  cliildren  from  school,  but  were  manifested 
as  often  as  the  tochers  and  pupils  met  m after-life,  whether  in  Kerry  or  in  the  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  in 
wMch  toe  boys  had  found  occupation.  These  parents,  whose  attachment  to  theii-  own  commimion  was  uuhesi- 
tetmg,  had  no  appreh^on  that  this  pemonal  interest  and  affection  was  ever  used  for  the  puriiose  of  proselytism 
Then  confidence  i^s  toe  more  rematoable,  because  although  thoroughly  aware  of  the  denominational  teaching 

to  toust  tlieir  daughters  to  the  convent  in  the  same  town 
be  under  the  pi-otection  of  the  National  Board’s  rules  relating  to  religious  insti-uction 
Rivalry  of  ,,  ^^iveen  is  the  oMy  toivn  in  Kerry  where  a National  male  school  is  in  opei-ation  as  well  as  one  of 
National  and  toe  oiiristian  Brothem.  Although  a warm  supporter  of  National  schools,  the  Bishop  of  Kenw  expressed  his 
i^tances  multiplied.  Both  would  be  improved,  he  considered,  by  a generous  rivaU-y. 

Schools.  r,  Jffi'  t secular  t^c^g  of  tlie  two  systems,  of  too  National  Board  and  the  Christian  Brothers, 

Comparison  of  Whenever  a preference  is  shown  towards  the  Christian  Brothers  it  ai-ises  from  a belief  that  the 

^ f ®Wer  boys.  My  experience  showed  tliat  more  was  accom-- 

N^Lnal  tw  ? ^ ® 'ittompted  for  boys  in  any  National  school. 

Schools.  T toained.  The  lowness  of  then-  standard  in  the  first  and  second  classes  was 

constantly  excused  by  the  brothers  on  account  of  the  extreme  youth  of  the  pupils  under  examination.  The 
pupds  are  too  numerous  for  the  teachers,  who  cannot  devote  the  minute  attention  to  individuals  which  young 
chddren  i-eqim-e.  This  want  is,  as  far  as  possible,  supplied  by  the  employjuent  as  monitors  of  boys  of  a higher 
d^s , but  these  momfioi-s  have  not,  as  a rule,  the  same  superiority  in  age  and  acquirements  over  their  scholars 
which  se^tes  momtors  from  the  mass  of  pupils  in  National  schools.  At  Tralee  I found  hoys  of  the  thii'd  class 
engaged  m toachii^  small  knots  of  cluldreu  in  the  fiist  and  second.  Theii-  educational  effoi-ts  may  be  conjectured 
to  be  more  useful  to  themselves  than  to  their  pupils.  ^ jccuuieu 

Popular  pre-  ^bich  the  higher  subjects  of  iiistruction  in  Chiistian  Brotlieis’  schools  secui-es  for  them  is  cxlii- 

crrktLi"  of  society  m which  something  moi-e  than  primaiy  education  is  desired  by  parents  for  their 

Brothers.  Schoolsofthisdescnptionare,iusomemeasuro,secondarya.swelUis  primai-y.  Thepreferencewliichisshown 

towards  them  byim-ents  having  children  for  whom  they  desire  secondary  instruction,  and  wlio  have  pushed  tlieii- 
way  in  school  sufliciently  to  be  capable  of  it,  is  imitated  by  those  who  have  not  the  same  desire,  and  whose  children 
* have  not  the  same  capacities.  _ Hence  the  junior  classes  of  the  Cluistiau  Brothers  are  thronged  just  as  iiiucli  as 
toose  of  Narional  seliools,  notivithstanding  tlieir  compm-ative  inferiority.  Primary  education,  in  its  stricter  sense  is 
best  promoted  among  younger  childi-en  m National  schools.  Its  interests  therefore  suffer,  if  a good  National 
school  IS  supplanted  by  one  of  tlie  Christian  Brothers’.  ^ 

Arrang^ent  studies  iu  each  room  depends  on  the  brother  who  has  charge  of  it,  aud  who  settles  his 

of  studies.  own  time-table.  There  is  no  time-table  or  progiamme  common  to  the  whole  school.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
quote,  as  an  example,  one  of  the  time-tables  which  I obtained  from  each  of  the  five  “ schools  ” at  Tralee. 

0-Ciock  OiiDEK  OF  Exercises.— Fifth  School,  Edwaed-stbeet,  Tbalee. 

9 0 bchool  opens,  monitors  say  tasks  and  geometry;  juniors  at  maps. 

9 30  Mornm^ia-ayers-Gr^mar  on  the  moroings  of  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Wednesdays ; natural  philosophy 

10  0 to  Indays.  Jtmioi-s  at  grammar  on  Thursdays ; maps  on  Fridays. 

10  25  Cleanliness  inspected— Kequisites  sold. 

1 0 30  Wntmg.  book-keeping  class  lectured  at  this  time  on  Tuesdays  anil  Thursdays. 

1 0 Beading  Fourth  Book,  and  history  class  e.xainined  on  iMondays  and  Wednesdays  : IIolv  Bible  on  Tuesdays 

1 to^  o^cloc^k^’  Bookonl'i-idays;  drawing,  for  those  leaniing  it,  at  this  time,  and  also  from 

12  0 Angelus— Beligious  instruction. 

lo  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  &c.  j play-ground. 

12  45  Geometry  heard  ; arithmetic,  algebra,  mensuration. 

2 0 Advanced  class  lectured  in  mensuration  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays ; algebra  on  Tuesdays  and  Tliurs- 

days ; phonography  on  Fridays.  Juniors  write.  » r ui» 

2 30  Dictation,  punctuation,  meaning  of  difficult  words  and  phrases  at  this  time  on  Fridays ; a subiect  for 
composiuon  is  mven  to  the  more  advanced  boys,  and  an  interesting  narrative,  on  the  life  of  an  illustrious 
per^n,  is  read  for  thejumors.  The  former  bring  their  essays  on  Mondays,  and  the  latter  also  theirs 
on  tne  same  day,  in  the  shape  of  a letter,  addressed  to  one  of  their  school-fellows. 

fn of  the  Christian  Brothei-s,  as  has  been  previoimly  remai-ked,  are  in  some  degi-ee  secondai-y  as  well  as 

Christian  ?S3n  2dUm  ^ r^orted  to  by  children  for  whom  their  pai-ents  desii-e  something  more  thJi  piimaiy 

Brothers’  education,  and  who  attain  positions  m life  higher  than  those  reached  by  the  mass  of  pupils  in  National  schools 

^®  cstmated  from  tho  folloiving  jiarticulars  of  the  careers  of  pupils  educated  in  the 
Christian  Bi  others  schools  at  Tralee,  DmgJe,  aud  Cahirciveen. 

Positions  iu  32 1 The  schools  at  Tralee  have  been  in  existence  about  tbii-teenyeais,  and  during  the  last  ten  yeai-s  of  tJiat  period 

•Christian  1 4 ^ reportere  on  the  English,  Irish,  and  American  newspaper  press ; 

Brothers.  ® Clerks  in  the  customs,  excise,  or  mland  revenue ; 4 are  clerks  in  banks,  3 are  civil  engineers,  2 are  about  to 

become  solimtors,  and  3 are  military  or  naval  officers.  These  numbers  however  constitute  only  a minority  of 

Kf??'  ^ counted  by  hundreds,  whilst  there  are  some  farraei-s,  and  many  soldiei-s. 

5-ts.  Vt  those  who  have  been  educated  at  Dmgie  m past  years,  many  are  now  priesto,  and  a very  large  number  are 
1-epoiters.  Of  those  who  have  left  the  school  recently,  6 have  become  teacliers,®4  newspaper 
reporters,  6^^are  preparmg  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  1 is  at  the  American  bar,  1 is  at  the  “ Catholic 
^ J®  1 sei-vice,  18  are  in  the  navy,  and  3 at  least  are  in  the  amy. 

r.f  o ®!^  Cahu;eiveen,  1 received  an  appointment  as  consul,  which  he  relinquished  for  the  study 

01  cue  Jaw,  4 others  are  in  the  civil  service.  ■' 


press  should  be  noted.  The  Christian  Brothers  pride  themselves  specially  on  the  teaching  of  short-h^ff '*.^^)ne 
on  r .‘’I’™?"  ” '“'J'  “ •>‘®  ““snlion  devoW  to  this  art  was  part  of  a deop  design 

or  ‘to  *i‘t  aoir  own  pnpiis,  and  thiongh  them  to  dh?ot 

Teed  no”  wS  ° ’’  relgpous’sentnaent  of  the  eonntiy.  Tho  teiigions  creed  rf  these  witnesses 
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Scriptural  Schools* 

331.  There  are  30  aohoole  ot  the  Church  Education  Society  in  the  dioce.te  S” 

iiiHSESSf^0^ 

deserved  hr  all  the  Scrintural  seheols  which  I examined,  might  perchance  bo  mapplicable 

3r“i's^v»h“^ 

he  hna  nothing  to  do  i.tth  the  leland  and  Ceaat  Society  e school  m Ins  parish  j I5 

Roman  Catholics,  a.  liras  informed  on  calling  at  the  ofetorSy  to 

^rif 'roLy  s 

“Zi”^:lilarly,tJKe^.C^wh^^  S 

:fttsZr.Z:i*Srt“iroiir  ■ Chmch  Education,  schools,  ire  me  often  obliged  to 

®1l6  Ztotmmittee  of  the  Church  Education  Society  “ arc  satishedt  that,  upon  a fm-  compaimm  the  C^^^^  g 

““1-^ 

root  being  not  moi,  than  ^ “ •“Z'JZSht  to  the  upper  portion  ot  the  room.  The  desks 

SSSSSSiM 

the  girls,  Ihe  oihar’tonif  irho“nncWnt  exmnination,  three  were 

was  brought  m to  supplement  tne  uu  twelve,  helping  to  swell  the  roll  number, 

chdclron  ot  the  master,  who  has  tom  or  file  otoors  or  t ei  a Ic^y^l  t 

The  eldest  pupil  prinent  was  a danghtei  ot  Z ”Z“:  Zm  poimds  annually  paid  to  the  school  hy  the  ‘ 

mistress,  reedring  tor  her  serrroes  tour  ^Zre  her  toahiid  he.-eatter  to  be  a sohool- 

Islimd  and  Coast  Society  It  was  the  f‘*“Z,tll  ™tor  ™d  n“I  the  young  enror,  who  had  oolleeiod 

™‘  ^fh“h™Z^?h»  -incapahle  ot  reading.  toading  hooh  used  hy  tM 

eth™,\rmi the 5hird Booh  .tth,N«^^^ 

ordinaiy  sentence  from  the  eiiily  part  o , naithmetic  • the  yomiger  childi-en,  in  subtraction, 

spelltor  indt^  e d^t  hoy  ato.^ 

hftoe  iltwffCdrJ  wei^^^^  and  Ln  t.elr  parts  ot  the  price  ter  the  gna.ters  and  poimds.  The 

multiplication  was  wrong.  . j r * 

• The  dc.im.tlen.  of  maov  .chool,  in  to.  Cctahukr,  Kctora.  a.  '•  Parccl.i.l,-  “ Church,.,  or  toe  hi.,  are  mdeSaite. 
Scriptural  scliools  are  not  always  ascribed  by  the  constabulary  to  their  proper  societies. 
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Templenoe. 


Killsniej. 


474 

Island  aad  Coast  Society,  and  £2  from  Mr  Bland  and  £in  a ^ ^ 

00  small  for  liis  numerous  family,  and  he  has  accoi-dingly  let  it  for  two  shillings  a %veek  and  lives  at  +h  ’ 
post  ofece,  for  which  lie  pays  an  annual  rent  of  £10  * * *°® 

e™>Uo„  Ob- 

siVirif'i  “■>  *'“>  V 1>™‘«  miividuajr  ^ 

•pproprioted,  rent  free  for  Me  .nsidenoe  ; but  ,t  tie  tLe  of  „y  4eit  faro  p™  Life  11 
m the  school,  one  of  them  engaged  m needlework,  and  shoii-ing  unmistakably  that  tlie  room  1 

"ILTS  “Lr  ““  i :2m  L'S 

LmLTm  EjLS  S”L^  iL^LTiL  fe^LnTSrlS^r^  T -r-' 

£Sy,Sr;SLLL2^2onT'L^Ln?r2L 

reeLtirjrLLpSbr27Le:^^^^^  o^Ll 221^  ‘™ 

LsiLLiLXt:  S“b2:2±LS^^^ 

7.  The  teeeher  of  the  echoolhadbeonedncatedinthe  Church  Ednention  Society',  modoi  echool  at  B.odor, 
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• BaUybtuinioiu 


i Schools  of 
I Erasmus 

, Smith. 


and  was  in  the  fi.tt  ol.ee.  Hie  e.laiy  ot  £50  (£10  of  it  being  given  Imn  ae  p.rieh  ele.l)  ^»d  Ij"“J 

^*348  Eallybimnioii  presentecUbe  only  instance  of  a pupil  in  a Scriptural  school  who 

*te  ™ ®"efb^C»  Mncntion  &det,’e  ee.le  ot  proficiency,  i.  Wi.tmg, 

marked  rommendation.”  The  promiijenee  given  to  to  £55*  1&  bA“ale'  Lpense  ot  their 

local  M°°ottS*sn  ™£63  ™ paid  as  salaiiee  and  gratrfitios  to  the  mietreseffi 

a:fot  lifeXd  -a™  iSioned  avith  higl  complin.e.t  hy  nmny  Angli.an  elergymen  n.  the  coamty,  m 
itlt"SvT.1e«";S^^^^^  the  conntv.  that  tlm  schools  of  Erasmne  Smith's  Board,  are 

saapl^orto^W^ 

a*ppro3  might  have  " f t^thlof^M*  rW  c”o.dem! 

S".:  a:hSrY™s“S:mS,^  fo^Me  4-aion  in  the  removal  ot  the  maetm.  tor 

the  case  of  MiHto’.%i^  these  lun  slio  , aid^received  from  that  body.  In  feet,  the  connexion  of 

connected  with  Chilch  ^ucation  Society,  consists  in  the  nominal  adoption  of  its  pro^-amme 

Sciaptolschtolsm^  book-cover;  in  the  occasional  nse  of 

»hich  ” it  not  paid  tor  mat  ot  local  funds,  avero  supplied  many  years  ago,  and  near  roqanie 

r^mv^  faS  Spelo.  by  gentleie.  appointed  hy  the  Dnhlin  Conmiittee,  in  case,  avhere  them  expenses  ean 

be  defrayed  by  local  subsciiption.  one  of  the  most  o-laring  evils  in  the  constitution  of  Sci-iptui-al 

352.  harheen^pre^ously*^  mentioned  of  Templenoe°school,  where  an  I^pector  certified  tha,^ 

schools.  The  case  has  ^ Chuveh  Education  programme,  had  been  passed,  although  it  afterivards 

satisfactory  required  hy  lllmt  pro.—.  ^ -other 

appeared  that  no  mstruction  was  e . Tacatiou  so  as  to  prevent  the  examination  of  which  the 

else,  I heard  the  schoolmastm-  dosed  are  chosen  ivith  little  regard  to  their 

Inspertot  had  given  Mtioe  ^“e  I°heS  vho  mana^d,  on ’his  fiist 'appointment,  to  oombine  the  pleram-es  ot  a 
capacity  tor  their  office  LiTtiS’socnery  in  Keiiy,  ivitli  the  more  responsible  duties  of  school-mspeotion. 

marriago-tourthrongh  sJfittcd,  because  there  were  no  local  funds  to  defray  its 

c“r  dew  Sy  oTlicns  o?this  detect,  and  a special  eitoit  to  remedy  it  has  been  recently  resolved 

onto  the  diocesan  hr^ch  of  the  gig 

353.  tony  wotod  aogifit  themselves  better.  Such  mi  exammm 

their  religious  knowledge,  — ^ ^ . bevond  my  province.  Religious  instruction  occupies  too  large 

tion  I always  dechned  to  make,  PeraonV piety  at  the  present  time  protects  more  than  one  teacher  of 

a share  of  the  secular  ;^acher  s ^^®^3mr,ei-Pnee  is  admitted  by  his  Superintendent.  So  fai'  as  concerns  schools 
a Scriptural  school  m g^^iety  I was  informed  by  one  witness,  who  liad  eveiy  opportunity  for 

Sn™lltto™.f  S weSY  a passage  ot  Ser^itiire,  is  done  needed  to  secure  a giant  from 

that  society.  Tru-iiyp-i+lfm  schools  are  wanthig  alike  in  accuracy  and  completeness.  School 

“ '■>’  “*■*  *” 
in  National  schools,  and  contain  much  less  mfoimation. 

Hedge  Schools. 


Want  of  proper 
Inspection. 


Registers  of 
Church  Educa- 
tion Schools. 


m,  4-  t.-rv,,  fpr  rlossical  leamiuo'  which,  under  the  penal  laws,  hedge  schools  obtained  for  the  Kcriy  Hedge  schools 

355.  The  , , be  prolonged  by  their  modern  representatives,  in  which  the  elenieuts  of  even  pnmary 

peasantry,  is  not  Idtely  » J schools  as  I saw  are  tokens  of  the  anxiety  of  parents 

instruction  are  rathei  a inability  to  judge  of  what  elem^ts  msti-uctmn 

to  have  their  evidence  that  parental  Svishes  in  tliis  matter  are  gratihed.  • Tli^'  are  mostly 

should  consist.  Ihcygi'e  »i«  poi  «'  i Ino-l.-i-oods  or  in  wild  fflens  -which,  as  tlie  Constabulary 

aitiiaied  in  thinly  people  ’f  g^^^ies,  in  South  Dmikerran,  could  only  he  reached  with  great  difficult)^ 
stated  m the  instances  ot  inss  .uici  > TOonut  iin  tracks  Havine  regard  to  the  character  of  such 

to  !>»  toamt  tiom  othem  leaa  aoceaaible,  uot  worth  the  cost 

of  thne  and  labour  necessary  to  obtain  them. 

*Vide  paragraph  261.  3 P 2 
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356.  A liedge  school  at  Coolies,  a few  miles  from  Killarney,  may  be  taken  as  m 

rradi  It,  Had  to  mss  too  oi-  three  stony  Selds  irlrich  lay  hetoeen  it  and  an  nnfreqimted  road.  The  doL  so  W 

the  eyes  to  toe  gloom  The  mtenor  was  dmded  mto  too  rooms,  one  ahont  thirteen  feet  sonato  and  thfolhS 
meas^g  abont  tlurte«  feet  by  eight  The  light  of  the  smaller  ™ transmitted  to  it  Lon’grl  oneil  ' 
which  oommiimcated  with  the  principal  apartment.  Witliin  these  nairow  limits,  thirty-two  b™  ™d  ftSto 
seven  gads  were  hiidcUed  one  tipot,  another  on  toe  ground,  in  snch  a manner  as  to  make’^  SkW  dZfeI« 

toll,  re^  ! h"  “T?  1 ; °T'"  »t  » Hind  man  who,  with  hi?  wife  and  sA 

toildion,  was  allowed,  by  a ncighboming  fai-mer,  to  bo  tenant  in  common  with  the  teacher  of  the  nabi?^ 
Ikainmatioa  m such  a plime  was  impossible ; iiistmetion  seemed  no  less  so.  The  teachL  “ose  rm.ub  erto 
scarcely  accorded  -with  Ins  former  occupation  of  page  in  a geutlemiui’s  service  sno'^ec+eri  +ha+  t exteuor 
few  of  the  more  axlvaiiced  pupOs  bi-ought  outside  the  school.  Accordingly,  I seatfd  m^elf  on  a S^ne  wMch 
happened  to  be  Ijmg  mrder  a neighbouring  ti-ee,  using  a chaii-  as  a desk  Aro3  . 

seven  children,  varj^g  W ton  to  twelve  yem-s  of  ag|  whoso  nervous  terror  was  but  partially  calmed  bv  theS 
teachers  assurance  that  I not  the  policeman-an  officer  whose  visit,  a few  days  prm  Wv  ^rthe 
of  enumeiatioii,  had  not  faded  from  their  trembling  memories  The  lesson  of  tl.e  rintr  w«l  ^ the  purpose 
old  edition  of  the  National  Board’s  Fourth  Book,  in  which Xy  r<i  not  rt  bit --hV 
Itsbo^mcianomenclature“^^^^ 

^an  to  the  couti^ious  bushes.  A few  easy  sums  in  the  sim])le  lules  of  arithmetic  were  solved  concctlv  • 
the  sti-an^ness  of  an  examination  i-endered  the  chO.li-en  so  nei-vous,  that  tlic  inlmmanitv  i ly  f uSi'til 
exceeded  the  usefulness  of  any  re-sults  likely  to  be  obtained  from  it.  ^ ^ nirthei  test, 

35/,  The  teacher,  who  had  followed  his  present  occupation  since  1860,  reckoned  hns  annual  income  atg£8  ■ b..f 

tmtion.  Pifteeiior  twaity  of  bis  pupils  did  not  puy  toe  ciistomoiy  fee  of  u shflling  . ciimrtS’  itTriu“f,- 
pitotmo  to  teceive  tlune  cliildren  of  toe  same  family  on  toe  same  terms  as  too  ® quaitoi,  it  being  Ins 

“ge-school  I visited  ™ in  toe  paiisli  of  rrior,  one  of  toe  iviidest  districts  in  Ivo.-mb  Tl,„ 
T *^ttn  that  at  Coohos,  was  occupied  by  about  twenty  children.  It  was  Saturday  on 

ordim  ^ “ibHsm  Kerry  are  w-itli  scarcely  an  exception,  closed,  and  consequently  only  about  balf'tho 
ordmaiy  pupils  were  present;  but,  notwithstanding  the  diminished  attendance  t-bn  the 

sweetened  by  a calf  which  habitually  shaiud  the  apartnient  vTtS 

3o9.  At  Corobeg,  m Yalencia,  on  the  desolate  coast  hetoeen  Knightstown  and  toe  Atlantic  Telemoob  qtaf 
a more  decent  dwelling,  of  which  gratniteus  nse  hml  been  giltod  by  toe  Emvirof  M 

^mpatliy  felt  by  him  for  a youth  whom  chronic  asthma  had  pieventetl  from  attaining  the  coveted 'position  o’? 
Nationd  teacher,  blit  who,  m spite  of  shattered  health,  .struggled  to  maintain  a hedgmschoT  Hk  ,?1  , 

by  toe  Ohiistian  Btotoors  m Cahireiveen  had  belter  qnalffied  him  than  toe  teachers  ?t  either  Codfes  Pri“ 

for  toe  pimposes  of  an  instmetor.  He  had  diidded  his  thiity-fom-  pupils  tote  ckLS  a W?  ' 

smteenyemsbomg  toe  only  one  who  had  got  as  far  as  the  Third  Book  of  the  N.LS  BoS  Tto,T„  " 
skm  m readmg  conld  hardly  compensate  for  toe  tronble  he  incurred  to  clambering  do™  from  a sirt  of  M 
which  fomed  toe  iijiper  portion  of  the  school-room,  to  order  to  nndervo  my  examtoitioi,  f wu? 

of  obt^g  National  school-books  at  the  reduced  prices  at  which  they  ate  sold  to  National  teatoem  hStoto'th’' 
smiplest  impiemenls  of  laarmng  beyond  the  roach  of  many  of  toe  sehol.m,.  The  wS  S™  ^ 
by  a tew  narrow  foims,  from  which  toe  feet  of  the  listless  ehildron  dangled,  or  agmnst  wto“  h thr'l™7^', 
lemmmg  to  wnte  on  slates  Each  pupil  contributed  a shilling  a quarto?,  aid  tK^WroS  Stot  f 
seven  mf.nte,  -whom  he  did  not  oo.mt  among  hi,  pnpils,  but  whose  iimep.iable  S?h3I 
brothers  and  sisters  was  not  deemed  incompatible  with  tehool  discipline.  ‘ attaonment  to  tlieir  older 

360.  Hedgmsohools  to  rural  districts  imply  cither  an  insufficiency  of  National  schools  or  a want  of  eonS.l 

m some  ne.ghbontmg  National  teacher.  A National  troehei-  whoso  competence  is  bnt  s,  sSoteT??  likely  ? 7 ! 
some  of  Ins  pupds  m.pate  to  a neighbouring  hedge-school,  where  an  toferior  etendm-.ro'f  Sme,  SCnltl 
if  only  the  teacher  etoibits  conscientious  devotion  to  work.  Hedge-te-aohers  are  invariably  sS^of 
clergy  as  moral,  harduvorkmg  men.  Thoto  professional  earoer,  to  cannot  be  dTbted  ° ^ 7 

toleration.  One  parish  priest,  whose  National  ■nrntt  /.  j.  v-  depends  on  clencal 

Evening  Schools. 

ordm;^  Natio^  school-room,  under  the  care  of  its  teacher.  To  these  should  also  be  added  ni^bt  f t ^ 
S?^Hom™ito  “of ‘“i""*!  Old  taught  hj  toe  National  te.iohen  of  that  Lwn.  ° 

db^  F\omvacation.sorotherspe<aalcirciim8tanceslwas  unable  to  examine  either  of  these  nierbt  «.ubr,ni„  i t 

of'to,to‘usetoto“rmTL  e™]?oSd™°^  ‘““o".  4"oe. 

• Vide  Census  Keturns  of  Ireland,  1861,  Pt.  II , VoJ.  I,,  pp.  468-9. 
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aiithmetic,  and  letter-writing.  The  number  of  pupUs  “on  rolls”  in  August, _ 18C8,  was  thirty-e^ht. 
average  number  “ on  rolls  ” and  “ present,”  and  also  the  average  age  of  the  pupils  in  the  twelve  months  ending 


8,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
Period  of  Year.  Ayernge  Number  on  B. 
Third  quarter,  1867,  . 20'8 

Fourth  „ „ . 34-4 

First  „ 1868  . 40-7 

Second  ,,  ,,  . 33'7 


Arerago  Number  Present. 
13-5 
17-4 


364.  The  pupDs  attending  are  farmers  and  iabourei-s,  and  necessarily  live  in  the  town  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, although  possibly  not  within  the  exact  limits  of  the  area  assigned  to  it  by  the  Census  Commissionere 
in  1861,  The  teacher  suggested  that  a .small  allowance  should  be  made  for  candle-light  for  the  use  ot  tae 
school,  as  he  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  get  the  pupils  to  pay  for  the  light.  Many  of  them,  he  said,  are  very 
poor,  and  though  all  ai-e  admitted  free,  he  believed  that  tJie  trifling  sum  charged  for  light— about  twopence  or 
threepence  a month — prevents  some  from  attending.  i vt- 

36^  The  idea  of  evening  schools  seemed  unfamiliar  to  most  with  whom  X conversed  respectmg  them,  and  this  upmous 
unfamiliaiity,  probably  more  than  anything  else,  prevents  their  increase  in  the  coiuity.  Then-  establishment  in 
rural  districts  is  genei-aily  deemed  impossible,  but  iu  the  towns  is  deemed  by  most  both  piacticable  ^d  desirable. 

On  this  subject  tlie  Eev.  E.  J.  Wade  says;— “In  towns  there  is  a decided  want  of  evening  schools.  Ihey 
would  be  well  attended.  Boys  and  girls  under  fifteen  should  be  excluded,  unless  hona  fide,  apprentices  or 
emoloved  for  wages  by  day.  There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  they  would  require  very 
strict  care  lest  they  should  degenerate  into  lounging  places,  or  afford  opportunities  for  treasonable  nonsense. 

Only  one  Roman  Cotholic  clergyman  expressed  any  objection  to  evening  schools.  His  fear  -was  lest  they  niight 
prove  dangerous  to  morals  by  affording  opportunities  for  young  men  and  women  to  meet  on  the  way  to  or  from 

^^^6°6  Several  persons  of  the  class  who  would  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  evening  schools,  if  such  ei^ted, 
expressed  a strong  desire  for  their  establishment.  One  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  ferry  between  Valencia  and 
the  mainland  said  he  could  not  afford  to  hire  anyone  to  assist  him  in  his  boat,  and  so  he  was  obliged  to  i;^ove  hm 
son  who  was  foui-teen  years  old,  from  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  he  -would  other^vlse  have  done.  He  would 
gladly  send  him  every  evening  to  Cahirciveen  (three  miles  off)  if  there  were  an  evening  school.  The  face  of 
the  boy  himself,  on  my  asking  him  his  wishes,  brightened  up  at  the  mention  of  an  evening  school,  he 
seemed  already  to  anticipate  the  advantages  which  it  would  confer.  Many  persons  m this  part  oflvm-aghwere 
very  anxious  for  the  establishment  of  night  schools,  and  such  schools  they  thought  should  be  open  aU  the  yeai 


Infant  Schools. 

367  Infant  schools,  as  separate  institutions,  hardly  exist  in  Kerry.  Aninfsuit  school  at  Tralee,  in  connexion  Infant  schools, 
mth  the  Church  Education  Society,  forms  one  of  the  thi-ee  Scriptural  schools  there;  and  is  independent  m ite 
orgaimation  of  the  male  and  female  departments.  Most  of  the  convents  have  a room  specmUy  devoted  to 

infants  but  the  number  of  those  attending  is  not  reckoned  separately  from  that  of  the  oidei- schoiara.  , i f v 

368.  Poimlar  feeling  in  favour  of  infant  schools  is  incidentally  proved  by  the  n^ber  of  young  children  who 
are  found  in  many  country  schools,  iu  which  no  provision  is  made  for  infant  training,  having  ^comp^ed  their 
elder  brothei-s  or  sisters  from  homes  in  which  the  occupations  of  agriculture  rendei-ed  pai-ental  care  impossible. 

In  such  cases  their  presence  is  rather  a hindrance  than  otherwise  to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  and  the  one  lesson 
of  compulsory  silence  which  the  little  creatui-es  learn  is  probably  the  worst  lesson  which  could  be  imparted  to 

“^369^'  The  moral  benefits  of  infant  schools,  so  far  as  I was  able  to  estimate  them,  are  greater  ^ their  intel-  Th*  moral 
lectuai  The  alphabet  and  first  few  digits  afforded  little  or  no  opportunity  for  examination.  What  instruction  miniences. 
is  conveyed  is  not  uncommonly  given  through  the  medium  of  simple  songs.  Their  musical  cadences  are  doubt- 
less more  attractive  to  infant  childi-en  than  the  elementary  knowledge  which  they  embody ; but  if  for  nothing 
else  they  serve  for  early  lessons  in  articulation.  To  the  habits  of  order  and  cleanlmess  acquired  m the  uitant 
classes  of  convent  schools  is  probably  due,  in  some  degree,  the  general  siipenonty  of  tone  observable  m their 

hi'rher  classes  as  compared  with  ordinary  National  schools.  , ^ 

370.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  average  number  of  infants  on  rolls  and  present  in  each  of  the  convent 
schools  of  Kerry : — schools. 

Table  exhibiting  the  Average  Number  of  Infants  “on  Rolls,"  and  “Present,” in  Convent  Schools 

iu  Kerry. 


Consent  School  Period  of  Yeai 


Tralee  (Mercy).  . 3rd  Qnartcr,  18G1 


220  I Kaiarney(Present-|  3rd  Quarter,  18S7, 


i Killarnoy  (Mercy),!  3rd  Quarter,  1 


JO  17S  3l'6  107-6  Eenmare, 

53-3  168'3  27  »2-3 

16  164-3  28-6  67 

50  149-3  S8  1023 
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371.  There  ^mg  no  separate  return  of  uifauts  as  distinct  from  other  children  kept  in  any  of  the  schools  I do 
not  by  what  rule  the  sisters  who  furnished  me  with  the  returns  above  tabulated  distin^ished  them,  exceirt 
ttat  in  the  case  of  the  Presentation  Convent  at  Ti-alee,  the  numbers  returned  ai-e  those  of  chDdron  “ in  ‘Pii'st 
Books,  and  that  at  Castleisland  the  numbei-s  are  those  of  childi-cu  under  nine  years  of  age.  In  this  school 
^eie  are  a few  boys  of  a greafer  age.  In  the  Mercy  Convent  at  Killarney,  and  the  Poor  Clai-es’  Convent  at 
Keumare,  thm^e  are  no  such_^ildren  except  in  the  infant  school.  At  the  former  of  these  two  a few  little  bovs 
^Ld^books^*  convent  itself,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  school,  and  these  ai-e  not  registered  in  the 

372  The  uumbei-sofinfantsretumedft-om  Milltown  conventavo  considerably  less  thanfromaiiyotlior  convent 

ZofCtS  i Mfflto,!'  " 1’”*-  -P™  “ 

,Jlt  ™ f toAera  ,ritli  tlie  qmliiioiitioni,  of  tempo,-  mulmotlioci  neoossoiyfor  inSmt  scliools 

H,.  oT  f * * * P*™™  C®-*''"';™),  teot  miBs  m-o  tlio  poi-oons  moot  coo, potent  for  tloir  monagoment 

Stwi  proToiit  tlioso  ivhomonicl  lilio  to  see  tliem  more  rviiloly  ostaHished  from  ginppling 

^ wbdi  a imral  djstriot,  snoli  as  Ko.j-y,  opposes.  Their  ntilit/ is  generally  admitted. ' ^oj 

if  !.  1’™**  “ they  ate  a grat  bleasing.”  Another  (the  Ten.  Arehdeaoen  of  Komnai-e) 

says.  Infant  schools  would  prove  of  mimenso  value,  moomuoh  as  they  rvoidd  give  a taste  for  sohool.  Oompulaory 


Ragged  Schools, 

374.  It  is  about  equally  ti-ue  and  false  to  affirm  that  thei-e  ai-e  no  ragged  schools  in  Keiry.  In  a countrv  like 

Key  where  women  work  horetool  in  tho  fields,  and  in  walking  to  Mass  or  market  emxy  their  boots  in  their 
hands.  It  IS  diffioidt  tor  a strmger  to  estimate  povei-ty  by  dross.  Boys  and  girls  with  boots  or  shoos  aa-e  voiw 
1^0  m ordmaiy  Hational  In  Soraptui-al  schools  they  oro  more  common,  and  this  is  atti-ibuted  by  the 

cloi-p  of  the  Esfablished  Church  to  the  sni»nor  social  status  of  their  own  flocks.  In  convent  schools  the  ekots 
of  ohaiaty  oie  visiblo  m the  n^tness  of  dress  of  most  of  tho  girls.  Ideas  of  oomfoiv  and  neatness  in  Koirv  vaiw 
considorably  from  the  English  stendard;  and  many  children  who  are  covered. with  very  scanty  or  Stored 
^rmente  are  proliably  dtemod  hy  their  jairente  to  be  d.oently  olad.  Tho  parish  priest  of  Kemnare  says  ■' I 
don  t imdeistand  ragged  sohools.  Many  of  the  children  attending  one  Kntional  scliools  ore  ragged  onotmh  so 
much  so  that  clothes  cost  me  .£100  every  Christmas  for  tlie  ragged  regular  attendants.”  Ho  adtri  drily  “And 
very  regular  it  makes  them.  ’ .cinu 

375.  On  the  one  hand  I frequently  lieaa-d  that  parents  kept  their  cliildren  W school  because  they  had  no  clothes 

sufficiently  good  m vffiich  to  send  them.  On  the  other  some  of  the  shopkeepers  and  “ merchants  ” as  they  style 
themselves,  m the  to%vns  hesitate  or  decline  to  allow  theii’  children  to  mingle  in  school  witli  those  whose  tattered 
clothes  ai-e  a sufficient  mdex  of  then-  mfenor  grade.  Social  pride  appears  to  have  ^^■ido  sway  among  the 
agricidtmul  classes  of  Kerry,  who  are  very  precise  in  their  distinction  of  “strong”  and  “small”  faimei-s 
Nothing,  however,  was  hi-ought  brfore  me  which  showed  that  any  large  number  of  chOdren  at  either  end  of  the 
social  s^le  is  kept  away  from  school  by  causes  which  the  establishment  of  ragged  schools  in  the  conventional 
sense  of  the  term  would  moMy  or  remove.  It  is  not  tlie  province  of  Sfete  education  to  foster  social  inequalities 
however  necessa^  it  may  be  to  calculate  and  if  possible  to  neutralize  tlieir  effect  should  it  lianneu  to  be 
antagonistic  to  the  usefulness  of  schools  and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  ^ ^ 


School  Teachers. 


3 , 6.  The  resiflte  of  my  mqnn-ie.e  mto  the  pi-ofeseiomd  stetus  «iid  condition  of  Notional  oohoobtoachore  will  in  part 
appear  item  the  anneiod  tahuiar  statement.  Tlio  facte  contained  in  it  and  which  relate  only  to  a portion  of  the 
teachers  wrth  whom  I oamo  m contact,  are  in  substantial  accordance  with  all  that  I hoai-d  from  wbatever  som-ce 
m relation  to  this  class  in  general. 

377.  Teaeh^  of  National  schools  are  generally  regarded  hy  all  classes  of  society  as  a hardworking  and  well- 
conducted  body  of  persons,  whose  conscientious  discharge  of  impoi-tant  and  useful  duties  is  most  inadequately 
recompensed.  Of  then-  loyalty,  at  lenst  in  Kerry,  I never  heard  a suspicion  uttered ; and  all  notion  of  their 
political  disaffection  seems  to  have  died  out  even  amongst  the  constabulan-.  Of  their  moi-al  chai-acter  favourable 
reports  were  contmuaUy  given  by  theii-  clergy  and  othei-s;  although  ot  .isionaJ,  but  ram  breaches  of  social 
morality  bimg  dishonour  upon  a class  whose  siipenor  education  and  official  position  tend  to  lift  its  membere 
above  the  grade  from  which  they  are  mostly  sprung.  At  least  one  Roman  Catholic  magistiate  mentioned 
occasional  instances  of  drunkenness  among  National  teachers  being  brought  before  tho  bench,  but  such  instances 
are  coniessedly  very  rare. 

378.  Of  their  competence  as  teachera  I am  on  the  whole  inclined  to  have  a favoiu-able  oiiinioii.  Differences  of 
coi^e  continually  presented  themselves,  but  tliese  differences  appeared  to  be  the  effects  of  individual  chai-acter 

geneial  causes  underlying  the  system  of  theii-  education  or  appointment 

379.  In  previous  pages  I have  pointed  out  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  weakest  point  in  the  education  given  in 
National  schools.  If  it  be  true,  a.s  I decidedly  believe,  that  in  most  cases  the  memory  is  cultivated  at  the 
expense  of  or  in  a ^eater  degree  than  the  intelligence,  the  fault  necessarily  lies  with  the  teachei-s,  but  this  fault 
]s  not  merafficable,  if  properly  attended  to  by  the  ordinary  inspectors  of  schools,  and  by  those  who  have  charge 
of  ae  special  trai^g  of  teacliei-s.  But  so  long  as  it  remains  unremoved,  it  is  reproductive.  A teachei\ 
method  ot  instaiction  is  necessanly  detei-mmed  in  great  measure  by  his  recollection  of  tlie  method  of  his  own 
ii^triicfere.  The  expenences  of  five  months’  training  in  Marlborough-street-supposing  it  to  be  directed  and 
adapted  to  the  remedy  of  tins  defect— are  manifestly  too  brief  to  overcome  tho  tendencies  which  the  whole  period 
passed  as  a pujul  or  monitor  has  unplanted.  One  parish  priest  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  advanta-ms  derivable 
h-om  the  ™ife  of  “ orga^ers,  ’ and  he  much  regi-cttod  the  discontinuance  or  present  rarity  of  sucli  visits, 
ihe  method  of  teachuig  is  scai-cely  distmguished  in  tliought,  much  less  in  act,  from  tho  subjects  to  be  taimht 
and  most  tea^ors  pi-obably  deem  degi-ees  of  professional  skill  depend  upon  the  relative  amount  of  prefessioual 
knowledge.  Ihis  evil  requires  remedy.  How  far  that  remedy  is  derivable  from  model  schools,  and  what 
remedies  the  model  schools  of  the  National  Board  themselves  require  in  order  to  bring  them  into  liai-mony  with 
the  opinioiw  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  are  questions  beyond  the  limits  of  my  appointed  sphere,  and  resTiecting 
which,  owing  to  there  being  no  model  school  within  my  district,  I collected  no  iofoi-mation  to  aid  in  theu- 
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380.  Table  exhibiting  the  Classification,  Training,  and  Condition  of  National  Teachers. 


r 

Kamc  of  Sohool. 

Dale  of  2 
ppoint^- 

Vhether 

framed 

[umber 

Teacher. 

°f'anyrof 

Principal  Teacher 

Obsemtions. 

“■ 

roMher.  1 

edwhen. 

each  era. 

Teaching. 

Listowel,  Convent,  . . 

N.V. 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

None. 

Three  of  the  Sisters  have 
been  trained. 

Llstowel,  Male 

V.T. 

18S3 

- 

3 

Private  tutor 
in  a gentle- 
man's house. 

Has  a providon 

r.T. 

1638 

II' 

2 

Tarbert,  Female 

Tarmon,  Male,  .... 

V-T. 

V.T. 

Twice  Bummonedfor  training, 

Tarmou,  Female,  .... 
GortDa8kcb7,  Male, 

V.T- 

V.X. 

1888 

1663 

mi 

Not. 

1 

1 

Nrae. 

'arms  an  acre 

Not  trained,  owing  to  opposi- 

Gortnaskeby,  Female,  . 

V.T, 

1803 

m« 

Not. 

None. 

None. 

Not  trained,  owing  to  oppori- 
tion  of  previous  manager. 

Drosna.  .... 

IF 

1807 

1 

III' 

1 

snr 

II8 

1836 

Hono. 

N.V, 

1881 

III' 

V.T, 

1883 

- 

irrivatB  cuioi. 

Bally  McTliomaa,  Female,  . 
Tralee  (Presentation  Convent),  . 

V.T, 

1388 

Not. 

- 

Ono  of  the  Sisters  has  been 
trained. 

NV 

_ 

- 

Not. 

- 

- 

- 

BaUiimcartin,  Mixed,  . 
BlennerviUe,  Male, 

NV! 

1887 

i» 

= 

0 

Has  flour  and 
meal  shop. 

Derry  Quay,  Mixed, 

Ardmore,  Mixed 

N.V. 

1683 

III' 

Not. 

0 

None 

None 

Not  trained,  owing  to  opposi- 
tion of  manager. 

N.V. 

1888 

III* 

- 

1 

None. 

Dingle,  Convent,  .... 
Dingle  Workhouse,  Male, 

N.V. 

1650 

N^t. 

No“t 

0 

None. 

Assists  master  oi 

Dingle  Workhouse,  Female,  . 

H.V. 

1835 

Ill' 

1861 

0 

None. 

Assists  matron  of 

Ventry,  Male,  .... 

N.V. 

1863 

III' 

Not. 

0 

None. 

1863 

III' 

Not, 

2 

None. 

None. 

Tioarstown,  Mixed, 
Killarnoy,  Monastery,  . 

V.T. 

N.V, 

1600 

Not. 

- 

None. 

Superior  of  the  Order  waafor- 
incrly  a National  teacher. 

Killarney  (Presentation  Convent), 

N.V. 

- 

- 

Not. 

- 

- 

None. 

Killariiey  (Mercy  Convent),  . 
Killarney,  Workhouse,  Male, 

MV. 

1849 

II' 

0 

Farmer. 

None. 

Educated  witli  a view  to  the 

Tiemaboul,  Male,  .... 

V.T. 

1803 

III' 

Not. 

None. 

None. 

Summoned  fortraining  witliin 
Inst  twelve  months,  but  pre- 
• vented  by  Manager. 

III' 

1867 

None. 

Clashnagarrane,  Male,  . 

V.T. 

1866 

III' 

1858 

half  acre  of  land 

Clashnagarmnc,  Female, 
Muokross,  Mix^  . ■ 

V.T. 

1881 

IIP 

Not 

0 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Postmaster. 

Was  educated  in  Kildare-sL, 
and  olaocd  in  Class  I.  of 

Gortagullane,  Mixed,  . 

V.T. 

- 

III' 

- 

- 

- 

None. 

Likely  to  be  removed  for  in- 
compctency. 

GleuiesV 

V.C. 

1856 

II' 

1852 

- 

Clerk  in  a 
London  office 

Postmaster. 

_ 

_ 

Not. 

- 

- 

Cahirelvceu,  Male. 

V.T. 

1848 

None. 

Cahircivccu,  Workhouse,  Mixed 

N.V. 

1364 

III* 

Not, 

None. 

of  Workhouse. 

Has  never  been  summoned  for 

TT-r 

1867 

nil 

Not. 

0 

None. 

None. 

KUlurly,  Mixed,  . 

N.V. 

1862 

III' 

1867 

about  20  acres. 

„ 

nil 

1867 

1 

None. 

None. 

Ballyearberry,  Mixed,  . 
Portmagee,  Mixed, 
Valencia,  Male, 

N.V. 

N.V. 

V.T. 

1665 

1854 

1867 

III' 

IP 

Not. 

Yes. 

Not. 

0 

0 

None. 

None. 

Nont 

Has  undergone  written  but 

Inspector. 

KnightstO'vn,  Male, 

V.C. 

1807 

I* 

Yes. 

0 

None. 

None. 

Spent  two  and  a half  years  at 

borough-street, 

Knightatown,  Female,  . 
Lobar  (Tour),  Mi.xed,  . 

V.C. 

1863 

II' 

II* 

1864 

1 

None. 

None. 

Private  tuition 

Trained  in  Special  Class  in 
1866. 

N.V. 

1856 

m 

I* 

- 

- 

None. 

Farmer. 

Cahirdaniel,  Female,  . 
Sneem,  Male,  ■ > ■ 

V.C- 

mo4 

1 

None. 

Hasasmall  shop 

Sneem,  Female, 

V.C. 

1862 

II' 

- 

1 

None. 

None. 

"•V 

before  taking  the  veil. 

Kenmare,  Parochial,  . 

V.C 

iao? 

11 

III' 

1865 

None. 

None. 

Parish  clerk  and 

Trained  at  Bandon  before 

Kenmare  Workhouse,  Mixed, 

N.V 

1856 

in* 

Not. 

None. 

Assists  matron 
of  Workhouse. 

Cahir,  Mixed, 
Kilgarvan,  JIale.  . 
Dautns,  Mixed, 

V.C 

V.C 

V.C 

1843 

1857 

i' 

II' 

II' 

1843 

1 

None. 

Nouc. 

Cultivates  a 
acre  of  land. 

Lansdowne,  Mixed, 
Lehid,  Mixed, 
Laurngh,  Itole,  . 
Lauragli,  Female,  . 

v!c 

V.C 

V.C 

165S 

1857 

IIP 

11* 

1859 

1651 

1S36 

1 

" 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Farmer. 

Farmer. 

' 

381  "Whethci',  as  a mattci-  of  fact,  teachers  who  have  been  trained  in  the  National  school  at  Mailboi-ough-street, 
are  sui>enor  to  those  who  have  not  been  so  trained,  my  inquiries  did  not  enable  me  to  form  a definite  opinion. 
The  imnoi-tance  of  training,  however,  is  highly  estimated  by  the  teachers  themselves,  and  by  the  warmest 
supporters  of  education  among  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Bishop  of  Kerry  gave,  I believe,  an  unwilling 
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assent  _ to  the  resolutions  of  the  Episcopal  College  on  the  strength  of  which  the  gi-eater  part  of  Roman 
Catholic  clerical  managers  make  dismissal  the  penalty  to  be  suffered  by  teachers  who  obey  a siiuunons  to  be 
trained.  A few  managers,  indeed,  argue  that  those  resolutions  ought  not  to  be  acted  upon,  msomiich  as  the 
Roman  CathoHc  clergy  have  not  themselves  established  denominational  training  schools,  which  were  resolved 
upon  by  the  bishops  at  tlie  same  time.  In  a few  cases,  the  resolutions  are  practically  disregarded,  and  teachei-s 
ai-e  allowed,  even  by  clerical  managei-s,  to  obey  the  summons  for  trainiug.  Some  witnesses  avowed  a belief  that 
sucli  practical  disregard  would  not  be  too  ciu-iously  inquired  into  by  the  chiefs  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  diocese 
of  Kerry,  if  their  sanction  wei-e  not  officially  i-equested. 

382,  It  does  not  appear-  that  there  was  any  greater  deficiency  of  trained  teachers  in  non-vested  than  in  vested 
schools. 

ro  for  ^ 383.  The  anxiety  manifested  by  most  teachers — a few  are  imliffercnt — to  be  trained  rests  in  part  on  pecu- 
ffiary  grounds.  It  is  commonly  believed  by  them  that  tlieh-  chances  of  being  promoted  by  tlie  Inspectors  into  a 
higher  class,  de2>eud  in  a great  degree  on  wliether  they  have  been  trained  or  not,  quite  irrespectively  of  the 
marks  obtained  by  them  in  examination.  They  are  consequently  anxious  to  be  jfiaced  on  a vantage  ground  in 
their  endeavours  to  obtain  the  increased  salary  of  a higher  classification.  ’ 

iiBcation  384.  Although  the  superiority  of  trained  over  untrained  teiichers  was  not  evident,  the  general  superioi-ity  of 
aciers.  schools  under  the  conduct  of  a second-class  teacher  over  those  in  which  tliere  was  only  one  of  the  third  class 

<aud  the  superiority  again  of  those  taught  by  a first-class  teacher  over  all  otliem,  was  couspicuous,  and  clearly 
demonstrated  the  accuracy  and  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  classification  of  National  teachers.  The  difi'ei-ences  of 
the  divisions  in  each  class  are  necessarily  less  obvious,  but  undoubtedly  they  are  no  less  accurately  diuYvn. 

385.  It  did  not  ajipear  that  teachei-s  ever  teach  subjects  not  generally  i-equii-ed,  or  give  too  much  attention  to 
them  more  advanced  jmpils.  In  one  or  two  schools  it  is  tnio,  and  those  too  in  which  the  teacher  had  a high 
classification,  I fueled  I detected  some  degree  of  ignorance  in  i-efereuce  to  the  junior  classes  of  the  school  on  the 
^part  of  the  principal  teachei-s.  But  the  accui-acy  oKsuch  an  impression  could  not  be  tested  by  a single  visit 
and  was  doubted  by  the  National  Inspectoi-s  of  whom  I made  inquiries.  lu  these  cases,  however,  the  assistant 
teachers  or  monitors  who  had  charge  of  the  lower  classe.s,  were  fully  competent  for  their  posts, 
lo^fmoom-  ^ 386,  Only  a few  cases  of  incompetence  wei-e  mentioned  to  me  by  Inspectoi-s  of  the  National  Board,  and  these 
either  were  about  to  be  reinedied,  or  had  already  been  remedied  by  tlie  removal  of  tlie  teachers.  The  opinions 
of  the  Inspectors  on  professional  fitness  or  unfitness,  seem  always  to  have  gieat  weight  with  the  maua«ei-s  of 
schools.  ^ ^ 

16S  of  387.  The  sahiries  of  teachers  are  substantially  those  only  which  are  gr.autcd  by  the  National  Board,  supiile- 

meutedin  a few  instances  by  good  service  salaiy,  and  in  more  by  gi-atuities  of  one  kind  nr  anotlier,  which  neces- 
sarily vary  in  amount  from  time  to  time.  Very  little,  as  hms  jireviously  been  shown,*  is  done  to  eoiujdy  with  the 
desii-e  expressed  by  the  Commissiouci-s  of  National  Education  in  then-  Rules  and  Regulations  {Pai-t  XV.,  ii-,,  8) 
that  an  iacrease  of  salary  should  be  secured  to  the  teacher,  either  by  local  subscrijrtioii  or  school  fees.  The 
amounts  of  them  are  small  aud  unoertaiu,  but  not  uufrequently  the  largest  subscrijjtioii.saud  tlie  largest  sums  in 
school  fees  are  re-.-eived  by  those  teachers  whose  superior  abilities  or  diligence  have  earned  the  higher  salary  of 
a higher  classification,  or  enable  them  to  obtain  additional  gratuities  by  teaching  special  subjects  oi-  training 
monitoi-s.  The  scanty  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  is  too  often  reduced  by  the  expenses  they  have  to  bear  in 
providing  residences  or  repairing  the  school  buildings,  oi-  even  of  paying  rent  for  them. 

388.  It  is  a little  difficult  to  deteitnine  how  it  is  tliat,  notwithstandiug  the  general  ojiinion  of  tlie  jioverty  of 
remuneration  received  by  National  teachei-s,  the  position  shoidd  be  so, attractive  as  it  is.  Thei-e  seems  little 
difficulty  in  obtaiuiug  a sujiifiy  of  male  teachers,  aud  of  female  tcachei-s  there  is  a surplus ; a large  number  of 
girls  hi  convent  schools  acquh-e  a taste  for  teacliing,  and  ai-e  ti-ained  for  the  profession.  But  the  number  of  con- 
vents diminishes  the  number  of  positions  to  be  filled  by  female  teachers.  Separate  female  schools  (if  convents 
are  omitted)  are  siiglitly  less  numerous  than  separate  male,  and  in  mixed  schools  male  teachei-s  are  much  more 
common  than  female.  In  fact,  convent  schools  diminish  the  supply  of  places  for  which  they  themselves  tend  to 
create  a demand.  Bcihaps  inexperience  of  life  and  of  the  expenses  of  self-suiiport  at  the  time  when  most  young 
teachers  enter  on  their  professional  career,  ivill,  in  part,  explain  their  eagerness  to  obtain  a po.st  whicli,  when 
once  obtained,  they  all  complahi  is  full  of  hai-dship.  One  young  teacher  who  had  recently  been  ap})ointed,'  stated 
that  his  short  experience  of  the  difficulty  of  supporting  liimself  on  his  scanty  salary,  could  he  but  liave  antici- 
pated it,  would  have  prevented  him  adopting  the  teachei-s’  jirofession  as  his  nieaua  of  livelihood. 

389.  One  National  Imspector  stated  his  belief  that  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  existuig  system  which  tlie 
present  Commission  of  Inquiry  could  jiropose  would  be  an  increase  of  the  salarv  of  the  “ poor  teachei-s,”  and  his 
view  was  held  by  other  lusjiectoi-s.  The  principle  which  should  govern  the  application  of  Government  moneys 
to  particular  schools  seemed  to  have  been  vei-y  little  considered  by  the  majoiity  of  witnes.ses.  A combination  of 
payment  according  to  the  classification  of  teachers  and  of  jiayment  “ by  results,”  is  a}>proved  both  by  Inspectors 
and  teachers ; but  no  detailed  suggestions  foi-  can-ying  it  into  ojieratiou  were  made  to  me. 

390.  One  male  teacher  has  forwarded  to  me,  in  imting,  cei-tain  “suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  National 

schools,”  which  fairly  embody  the  views  entertained  by  the  whole  body  of  National  teachers  in  the  country 
These  “Suggestions”  are  as  follow  ; 

“ Mrst  step  would  be  to  give  the  teachei-s  a fair  salaiy,  for  I believe  that  if  a teacher  of  a school  were  well  paid  he  would 
endeavour  to  have  it  in  an  clRelent  state.  A school  sliould  be  kept  constantly  supplied  ivith  requisites  for  sale  to  thenuDils 
if  not,  their  progress  will  be  slow.  i r - 

“ Condition  of  Teacfiet  s — The  general  condition  of  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  is  one  of  extreme  privation.  And 
how  can  it  bo  otherwise  V How  can  it  be  possible  for  a teacher  who  lias  a wife  and  often  a largo  family  (I  myself  Lave 
eight  children)  to  support  himself  and  keep  himself  and  family  decently  clad  on  £24  or  even  £33  a year  ? Why  the  com- 
monest labourers  are  better  paid  than  a large  number  of  National  teachers.  ’ 

. would  he  well  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  pay  the  National  teachers  liberally,  for  I see  no  class  of  men  who  have  it 
in  their  powei-  to  render  more  important  services  to  the  country  in  the  way  of  inculcating  loyalty  and  obedience  to  the  laws 
&c.,  than  the  National  teachei-s.  ’ 

“With  regard  to  the  mode  of  paying  teacliers,  I think  it  would  be  a mistake  to  do  away  with  ‘ classification,’  and  sub- 
stitute ‘ payment  by  results.’  The  effect  of  tbis  would  bo,  that  the  teachers  would  become  more  and  more  illiterate  as 
there  would  be  no  motive  for  study.  ’ 

“ I should  have  no  objection  to  see  ‘ payment  by  results  ’ introduced  as  supplemental  to  class  salary. 

“ In  conclusion,  I would  suggest  an  increase  in  the  present  salaries  and  a retiring  annual  pension,  when  a teacher 
becomes,  through  age,  &c.,  unlit  for  his  office.  Also,  that  a teacher  should  not  be  dismissed  from  his  office  without  a pre- 
vious investigation  by  the  Inspector  into  the  charges  brought  against  him,  as  is  the  case  in  other  public  departments.” 

391.  One  other  teacher,  in  a different  part  of  the  country,  urged  the  political  importance  of  securing  the  loyalty 
of  the  teachers  by  an  increase  of  their  salaries.  He  said  that  some  of  his  elder  jmpils  had  been  singing  seditious 
songs  and  had  written  in  theii-  copy-books  “ God  bl-st  the  Queen,"  instead  of  “ God  bless  the  Queen.”  The 
songs  he  had  restrained,  and  the  obnoxious  copies  he  had  destroyed  to  prevent  them  coming  under  the  eyes  of 

■*  Vide  paragraph  42,  and  paragraphs  196-205. 
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the  manager  or  inspector.  He  thought  that  by  increasing  the.  salaries  of  teachei-s  tlie  State  would  secure  a 

useful  body  of  servants  to  check  F^anism.  teachers’  unions,  which  have  recently  been  formed,  ^ 

392.  The  teachers  appear-  to  be  closely  muted  V expecting  considerable  improvement  m u 

andof  which  the  “2'eac7ters  AoitrnaZ  rs^eacciechtedo  g . four  chief  grievances,  to  a state- 

theii-  position  to  result  from  the  present  Commission  of  ^ anvthino-  about  the  special  condition  or 

ment  of  which  T soon  became  so  accustomed  that  S assumed  that  he  wanted  an 

^ants  of  a teacher,  I foimd  it  was  necessary  to  of  maLgers  over  teachers, 

increase  of  salary,  a pension,  a residence  and  Its  mitifation,  indeed,  would,  to  some 

393.  Of  tJiese  four  grievances,  that  relating  to  sal.iiy  “j®  J®,  , feel  that,  with  tlieii-  present  salaries, 

extent  silence  the  clamour  for  pensions  and  residences.  sickness  or  the  feebleness  of  old  aga  The 

tliey  are  unable  to  lay  by  an^hing  to  meet  the  ^ ^ on  this  point  seemed  to 

difficulty  is  incr^ised  by  early  inamages  and  none  f to  the  salaries  of  teachere  not  being 

think  it  right  that  pnidenco  in  this  matter  Jf  • Sev  Jal  said  that  if  the  choice  of  mcreased 

calculated  for  the  support  of  their  wiv(«  and  that  if  then-  salaries  were  mcreased  they 

salaries  or  pensions  was  offered  tliern  they  would  P ijension-fimd.  One  teacher  on  the  other  hand 

:?!htSlSTu" 

vakiea  of  the  diffei-ont  inptoyemente  desired  lias  ™*  Many  ivonld  like  to  liave  resl- 

334.  imdigo  liy  haring  to  ivalk 

deuces  attached  to  the  school,  and  complain  much  of  J ; f . „i„tkes,  there  being  no 

many  miles  to  soliooi  in  had  heather  and  then  '»“g  f hho  hare  small  plots  of  land, 

privL  apartinont  in  ivhioli  to  change  them,  ““d  “id  “S.r  ».p*ory  residence  in  a house 

pv(;fer  having  their  houses  adjommg  then  holdings,  liberty  One  or  two  witnesses  {including  a 

Liiiexed  to  the  school  to  be  a t^i-sh  mteifeence  they  should  be  about 

Uidr  houses  frequently  tem^pted  them  to  powere  of  managers  over  them  should  be  cW 

395.  The  teachere,a.s  a class  are  very  desu-ous  that  ^ nianagere  to  allow  teachers  to  go  up  for 

nished  or  controllepl.  With  the  teachers  in  Keny  had  any  ground  of 

tiaiiiiug,  I could  only  Icain  a few  instances  m ''3' their  powere.  When  urged  to  mention  m- 
complaint  against  their  own  managers  for  other  parts  of  the  country,  of  which 

stances  of  oppression  by  mauagere,  they  cou  7 ^ the  relations  of  managers  and  teachers  m the  county 
tliey  had  read  in  the  Teacher's  Journal.  As  a i-uie  tlie  icm^om 

appm-ed  to  be  amicable.  A few  teachers  complamed  removal  from  one  school  to  another  under 

of  echool-teco.*  A t.«  f 'f  tAST go.  m.ch  egains.  his  rfl,  t»m  to 

the  same  manager.  In  one  case  several  miles  off  under  the  same  manager,  and  then,  soon  aftei 

school  at  which  I found  him  teaehmg  to  also  agtunst  his  will,  to  return  to  Ins 

he  had  faii'ly  settled  doum  m his  new  quai-tei-s,  he  ' P,  p succeeded  was  appointed  to  the  school 

°”S-‘ iHi  £StBr,f fri? ptfiTto  eneg.a  *0  me.  0»  0.  ..y 

Such  .llegutioBS  m,  ceme  ovithiu  my  kuomledge  “» „f  mauagers.  One  Hationol  Inspector  oon- 
307.  Tie  tenoher.  ere  not  alone  m g^ired,  lot  for  the  ,ako  of  the  toaohers. 

siderod  them  should  be  greater  centre  »'»>  tom  managed  ho  said,  are  too  often  deis™, 

bnt  in  order  to  seom-e  grtoer  t to  ednoafon  of  toir  people.  Himself  a Eoman  Catohe,  he 

havmgpowovertoinligionshtmsaa  nonm  tiiydm^^  I P ^ 

”r;t;-fXrg  % .neh  an  enereme  of  po,or  a 

school  might  in  some  instances  be  pi-actically  dosed. 

Appointment  of  National  Teachers. 

, , , • ml  1 4.  *a,..nm+  TTParti  fus  to  thc  appoiiitment  of  teachers,  seems  practice  relat- 

398  The  practice  that  has  pr®''ailed  dming  the  last  threet  y^rs,  t t iagwappoint- 

.iSiiivarLbly  tohave  bcenfor  appointed  had  been  either 

the  Inspector’s  recommendation  district  of  the  Inspector.  They  had  mostly  only  Teacbers. 

monitors  or  Assistant  been  trained  at  the  time  of  then  appointment, 

recently  entered  the  service  of  the  denended  on  the  wiU  of  the  manager.? 

■\\Ticther  they  have  been  ti-amed  or  not  ^teiwm^  ,„Tioffitment  has  beep  made  within  the  last  three  years  differ  _ 

399.  It  does  not  appear  that  those  teacheis  who  PP  . , ^ period,  except  so  far  as  classifica,tion, 

in  respect  of  “n'P'tooe  from  those  rto  hod  h™  tohle  {p“^  479,  «»1«)  mho  hot  been  oppomted 

mavbe  deemed  a test  of  competence.  +f„,,,ppond  of  second  The  othei-s  have  been  for  the  most  part  m the 

j^diin  thatpcdod  vested  in  the  Comm—, 

“r.ftLh  tomXs-  * lay  member  of  to  Es.ohlished  Chmeh. 

Dismissal  of  National  Teachers. 

g„„.  Theon^;^esddto^l.»a^-^^  ST- 

S5LS,  t o»ti  "X  ms.  tlm  psrhk 

401.  I.  Tl.e  temolo  to.eher  of  “ jn  to  . ,,  g ^ g^.^^g 

priest)  on  to  rocommendstion  of  tlio  ^ J “ g.„uge  to  tenoher.  The  teacher,  mhom  I saw, 

Xmdly  tor  sovoml  yearn,  aail”.!"”'  IJ  S Inspeetor  had.  for  a senes  of  years  done 

repinscnted  that  she  had  heou  the  \ ic  in  1 ,.  pj  ’manager,  she  consideied,  had  been  a party  mith  to 

tiTeotraAnX”  fdantSlmr  C— • of  this  Witness  eonrineed  me  that  her  omn  deelenston 

• T'jV7e  paTajnaph  194.  . 

t Vifle  Instructions  to  Assistant  Commissioners. 

f I'ide  paragraph  193,  g q 
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partioulara.  He  stated  that  the  teacher  had  once  been  very  efficient  bnt^ad^OTi^  *'ll’  ^ “^quu-ed  the 

such  a degree  that  her  removal  became  absolutely  nice™  A declined,  andatla^tto 

given  her  by  the  but  upon  the  re“  S tSeXut  torid  ° 

negligence  had  caused  the  withdrawal  by  them  parents  of  many  of  his  ^ teacher’s 

uegligeno.  in  part  to  hit  utotioa  b.tag  divS  by  u^fshrSol.  ““buted his 

row  toliThS “’i!;d‘ ZdT“ 

w.y,  aUogocI  the  t„oh=r  tv„,  at  To  liTo.  Thk  ™®Tou?  tho  »f  • iouse  in  tvhich  it 

that  he  knew  anything  about  the  matter,  and  the  inanagei  hS  no  proof  Umt  the'tom‘h“®'  P*®  ** f >•"  ‘•“■“d 

htpiJt„nt:nir£rK 

J"4o^anSvSiro™?i;imi:i\iror.ri^^^^^^^ 

wore  oontinually  going  in  mrd  out  of  the  schoolroome  to  their-  oS4?  Ti4™\oSS“Ldl*“‘®  ‘'“J 
of  the  manager -was  appomted  mistress.  The  ciiiTent  beliVf  in  v.^-  iti,  \ ^‘^“oved,  and  a near  relative 

to  naak.  room  for  the  priosfe  niece.  On.  4no™«44  t4£e  °4°  1 ™ “™™‘* 

teemed  doubtfui  whether  or  not  to  attach  a mysterious  SSrt  thaftirS;.  Vrtk  “ “ to  which  he 

both  died  shortly  after  the  dismissal  of  the  tLihers  TIip  Tn=  and  lus  curate  had 

wayforthe  manager’s  niece  muJnomnetel^fo^^^^^^^ 

assistant  teacher,  but  not  very  harmoniously  witb^  tb«  > • • i v as 

the  removal  of  the  husband  id  wife,  and  'that  tLtile^d  iSiSS'w^ 
appomted  to  a neighbouring  sohool,  where  they  give  satie&tion.  “ 

Teachers  of  Sceipthbal  Schools 

who  hesitated  to  send  their  chOdimi  to  the  narochial  schnnl  Thi„  -I  confidence  of  his  parishioners, 

of  Church  Education  schools  are  in  genoi-al  StisfaStory  and  that^n^??^’  <=«“^idered  that  teachers 

teachers-certainly  to  ITationa!  teaehere  in 

=a:4?’'s44!:r';“i“  s 

Trtlee,  was  also  yeiy  highly  ^ ? fully  competent.  Die  ma.ter  of  Er-asmu,  Snuth's  sehoo) 

menWd  to  me  bTcSg^erwho  aSStfy  Sod  St  “r S**  “'®  ®"“V.  “<>  frequently 

sohools  under  his  good  name.  UnfortiiLtely  I was  preventedttv'ict-®'’ f '*■  t®*”*'®™  “f  Scriptural 

last  named  schools.  ^ ^ prevented  by  vacation  from  examining  either  of  the  four 

XSOper  annum,  and  a house  rent  free,  and  to  this  is  4neradvidded  th^  teachers.  The  worst  jiaid  of  them  get 

Monitors  op  National  Schools 

^“4  Pr*24e44eX"S:,  rd4oriw:4eSl4ti4&^  - - 

ships  afforded  little  hope  of  future  prosneritv  But  of  appomtmenta  to  head  teachor- 

that  the  Inspectors  occLionaUy  put^ITeSr  on  ^oai-ed 

that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  monitors  exceot  such  mat^r.  _ One  or  two  teachers  stated 

would  not  improbably  be  explained  b/the  Insneetors^eitbuV  Lvv  +1!^^  I'^speetors  mterposed.  The  same  facts 
inability  of  the  principal  teachers  to  train  them.^  The  'latter  caiie  wls^EId^t^''®  candidates,  or  the 

one  convent  school  in  his  district.  alleged  to  mo  by  an  Inspector  against 

• Fide  paragraphs  351-354. 
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410.  A few  of  the  teachers  were  desirous  that  paid  monitors  should  be  more  readily  allowed  by  the  National 
Board,  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Rev.  B.  J.  Wade  says,  “To  small  schools  more  liberality  should  be  shown  in  provid- 
ing monitors.  The  diversity  of  ages,  classes,  and  work,  make  it  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  do  justice  to  twenty 
ehilcb-en.  Wherever  the  average  attendance  is  large  enough  to  entitle  the  school  to  a salary,  at  least  me  monitor 
should  be  paid.”  In  only  one  instance  did  I meet  with  absolute  aversion  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  have 
monitors  under  them,  althoiigh  indifference  on  the  subject  was  often  manifested.  In  this  one  instance  the 
teacher  who  was  in  the  first  class,  said  he  did  not  like  the  responsibility  of  a monitor’s  education.  His  own 
high  classification  may  have  given  him  fchiglier  ideal  of  the  proper  training  of  a monitor  who  is  to  become  an 
efficient  teacher,  than  is  generally  prevalent  among  his  professional  brethren  in  Keiry. 

411.  Moiiitressesappearto  be  mote  numerous,  because  more  easily  obtainable,  than  monitors.  The  position  of  a 
National  teacher  is  more  attractive  to  girls  than  it  is  to  boys,  who  have  wider  fields  of  occupation  open  for  them  both 
abroad  and  at  home.  The  convents  also  have  a staff — genei-ally  a large  staff — of  monitresses  attached  to  tliem, 
and  no  similar  staff  is  to  be  found  in  any  male  school,  except  that  of  tire  Presentation  Monks  at  KOlaraey.  I 
always  found  that  nuns  were  desirous  of  having  a large  body  of  monitr^ses  to  aid  in  school  work.  Pi-obably 
the  extra  laboiu-  of  training  them  is  found  a cheap  price  to  pay  for  the  great  increase  of  pnpils  which  their 
assistance  renders  possible. 

412.  Both  monitors  and  monitresses,  I consider,  are  for  the  most  part  fairly  competent,  if  judged  by  their  exami- 
nation in  common  with  the  head  class  in  the  school — ^rvhether  fourth  or  fifth — ^witfa  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  being  taught.  Except  in  two  or  three  cases  the  monitors  showed  themselves  as  the  most  advanced  pupils 
in  the  school.  At  Tarbert,  for  example,  the  monitor  was  decidedly  inferior  to  all  the  boys  of  the  fifth  cla^ — an 
inferiority  of  which  the  teacher  was  qrrite  aware.  Again,  in  tlie  Convent  of  Mercy  at  Ti-alee,  the  monitresses, 
and  particulajly  one  of  the  jimior  monitresses,  did  not  exceed,  if  indeed  they  did  not  fall  below  the  standard  of 
their-  class-mates  of  the  fourth  class.  In  tho  Presentation  Monastery  at  Killamey  the  standard  of  the  monitors 
was  lower  than  in  some  ordinary  National  schools. 

413.  Of  the  efficiency  of  monitors  as  shown,  not  by  examination,  but  by  the  character  of  the  schools  in  which 
they  teach,  a single  visit  could  scarcely  afford  an  adequate  test.  It  is  impossible  to  discriminate  how  far  the 
success  of  pupils  is  due  to  the  teaching  of  monitors,  and  how  fax  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  principal 
teacher.  The  cla.ssification  of  the  pi-iucipal  teacher  is,  as  previously  observed,  a generally  fair  index  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  school,  and,  therefore,  of  the  monitoi-s  or  monitresses  who  in  their  relations  to  the  principal 
teachers  are  to  be  viewed  rather  a.s  his  best  scholars  than  as  his  assistaute. 

414.  Not  only  is  the  monitorial  staff  of  convents  larger  than  in  ordinai-y  National  schools,  it  is  also  in  general 
more  efficient.  With  tho  monitresses  in  Krilai-ney  Presentation  convent  I was  very  well  satisfied ; and  the 
groat  excellence  of  those  in  the  Kenmare  convent  is  one  of  the  chief  component  elements  of  the  high  reputa-tion 
which  that  school  deservedly  enjoys. 

415.  Of  the  English  composition  oftliemonitressesinKeiimare  convent  mention  has  been  already  made.*  Those 
in  the  Presentation  convent  at  Killamey  vnote  some  very  fair  letters.  With  these  exceptions,  none  of  the 
numerous  letters  which  I made  monitora  and  monitresses  in  other  schools  write  to  me  either  on  theii-  daOy  duties 
or  on  some  event  of  local  interest  were  satisfactory.  Out  of  convents,  the  effort  at  composition  was  always  so 
laborious  as  to  betray  the  larity  of  the  exercise.  Supposing  the  principal  teachers  to  be  capable  of  examining 
and  correcting  original  composition,  I am  convinced  that  the  exercise  would  be  of  great  service  to  monitors. 
Tlie  subjects  should  not  be  far  remote  from  matters  within  the  sphere  of  their  duties  as  teachers.  The  increased 
concentration  of  thought  upon  these  matters  which  such  composition  would  necessitate,  would,  I feel  sure,  give 
great  additional  facility  to  monitois  when  imparting  instmetion  to  younger  children. 

416.  The  principles  which  in  practice  determine  the  appointment  of  monitors,  as  far  as  I could  ascei-tain,  are 
success  in  a specif  examination  by  the  Inspector,  and  the  chances  of  the  candidate  adopting  the  scholastic 
profession  as  his  or  her  future  and  permanent  occupation.'  Poverty  not  unfi-equently  causes  its  victim  to  adopt 
the  teacher’s  cifiling,  and  where  two  candidates  for  the  post  of  monitor  are  in  other  respects  equal,  would  most 
commonly  throw  ite  weight  into  the  scale. 

417.  Only  rivo  instances  of  appointment  of  monitors  were  brought  specially  under  my  notice.  In  one  of  these 
the  personal  wishes  of  the  school-teacher  were  strongly  in  favour  of  one  of  the  two  candidates.  His  aversion  to 
the  other  sprang  out  of  a personal  quarrel  with  the  boy’s  mother.  I was  present  at  the  examination  by  the 
Inspector.  The  favom-ed  candidate  was  certainly  inferior  to  his  rival,  although  up  to  the  standai-d  of  sufficiency. 
'The  Inspector  made  his  report  to  the  manager,  and  the  manager  decided  to  appoint  the  boy  who  had  passed  the 
better  examination,  notwithstanding  the  ill-will  of  the  schoolmaster.  In  the  second  inst^ce,  a statement  -was 
made  to  me  a day  or  two  before  the  expected  examination  by  the  Inspector,  that  a landowner  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  school,  who  was  a personal  friend  of  the  Inspector,  was  likely  to  use  his  influence -with  the 
latter  in  behalf  of  one  of  the  candidates,  whose  father  was  one  of  his  tenants.  This  boy,  it  was  stated,  was 
not  likely  to  adopt  teaching  as  his  future  calling.  The  other  candidate  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  was  anxious 
to  become  a school  teacher,  and  was  the  favourite  of  the  master.  The  examination  was  afterwards  held,  and 
the  latter  was  selected  by  the  Inspector  as  the  more  competent.  Tliis  instance  is  only  valuable  as  illusti-ating  a 
popular  belief  that  the  appointment  of  monitoi-s  is  a bit  of  patronage  in  the  hands  either  of  managei-s  or 
Inspectoi-s,  and  that  an  impai-tial  selection  is  consequently  not  always  made.  No  actual  abuse  of  this  right  of 
patronage  was  ever  distinctly  alleged  to  me. 

418.  No  instances  of  dismissal  of  monitors  came  within  my  notice. 
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419.  It  will  be  perhaps  useful  to  sum  up  briefly  the  general  conclusions  to  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  pages. 
To  suggest  the  form  of  improvement,  where  improvement  is  necessary,  would  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  my  duties, 
even  were  it  practicable,  for  one  whose  investigations  have  been  almost  confined  to  a rural  district  and  a Roman 
Catholic  population.  Tho  opinions  foi-med  under  such  conditions  wottld  undoubtedly  be  modified  by  the 
experiences  of  large  to-\vns,  or  of  jwrts  of  Ireland  whei-e  the  professors  of  antagonistic  creeds  are  moi-e  evenly 
balanced  iu  number.  But  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  prunai-y  education  in  Ireland  can  only  be  possible  if 
the  difficulties  of  tlie  several  and  divei-se  parts  of  the  country  be  comprehended  and  provided  for. 

420.  The  results  of  my  inquiries  in  the  county  of  Kerry  may  be  stated  as  follows ; — 

421.  I.  School-houses  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  may,  from  the  topographical  features  of  the  county  and  the 
sparseness  of  population  in  some  parts  of  it,  be  reasonably  expected.  Any  deficiencies  in  this  particular  are 
being  gradually  supplied. 

422.  II.  Non-vested  school-buildings  in  general  (other  tbau  those  belonging  to  convents  and  workhouses)  are 
wholly  unsuited  to  their-  purpose.  Buildings  vested  in  trustees  are  not  properly  maintained  in  repair.  The 

* Vide  paragraphs  2S7,  288. 
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orgauization  of  the  Board  of  Works,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  school-buildings,  is  unsatisfactoiy.  Private  munificence 
in  the  grant,  either  of  land  or  money  for  the  purposes  of  education,  is  capricious  and  therefore  insufficient. 
Local  resources,  •without  compulsory  powers  for  obtaining  them,  are  an  inadequate  supplement  to  State  aid. 

423.  III.  Education  is  -within  reach  of  all,  and  is  obtained  in  some  measure  by  most.  Pai'ental  indifference  is 
rai-e.  The  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  instmetion  are  mainly  economical. 

424.  IV.  Without  State  aid,  primary  education,  in  general,  cannot  be  satisfactory.  The  general  disinclination 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  to  accept  the  National  system  has  deprived  the  majority  of  children  of  their  o-wn  com- 
munion of  ail  adequate  means  of  education. 

425.  V.  Mixed  education,  unless  compulsory,  is  impracticable.  Theological  opponents  are  imammous  only  in 
condemning  it.  The  National  system  has  failed  to  effect  its  purpose,  because  the  Anglican,  minority  does  not 
and  win  not  mingle  with  the  Roman  Catholic  tnajority.  Restrictions  on  freedom  in  religious  teaching  are 
galling  to  aU,  and  none  the  less  so  because  tliey  are  rarely  broken. 

426.  VI.  Secular  education  ifenforced,  would  be  unpopular  mth  all  the  Roman  Catholic  and  most  of  the  Angli- 
can clergy.  Most  Anglican  children  would  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  a denominational  system,  unless  the 
minimum  average  attendance  of  pupils,  entitling  a school  to  State  aid,  were  fixed  as  low  as  ten  or  fifteen,  if  not, 
a less  number.  Perfect  freedom  in  religious  teaching  in  all  schools  aided  by  the'  State  would  be  desirable 
wherever  the  whole  population  professes  the  same  creed,  or  wherever  the  number  of  adherents  to  any  p;xrtic\ilar 
creed  is  sufficiently  large  to  maintain  a school.  Unless  the  numbei-  of  schools  recemng  State  aid  were  unlimited, 
the  presence  of  a few  Anglicans  amid  a large  Roman  Catholic  population  would  make  some  modification  of  a 
positively  denominational  sj-stem  necessary ; but  the  protection  to  individual  con-viction  or  prejudice,  afforded 
by  a conscience  clause,  would  be  unsuitable  to  a country  where  the  mutual  distrust  of  rival  Chui-ches  is  so 
intense.  The  necessary  precision  of  such  a clause  would  excite  the  same  suspicions  which  the  r'xiies  of  the 
National  Board  have  been  xmable  to  repress.  The  difficulties  which  rival  religions  oppose  to  a system  of  State 
education  can  only  be  ammounted  by  allowing  perfect  freedom  in  religious  teaching  aud  the  abrogation  of  all 
rules  relating  to  the  numbei'  of  schools  in  a single  district  and  the  number  of  pupils  in  a single  school.  To  such 
a scheme  tlie  increase  of  pecuniary  outlay  is  in  theory  a less  forcible  objection  than  the  waste  of  educational 
power,  which  is  inevitable  in  a very  small  school.  But  if  tlie  pecxiniary  outlay  is  to  be  made  by  the  State  it 
■would  be  unfair  for  a school  attended  by  a small  knot  of  children  to  receive  the  same  amount  of  aid  as  one 
attended  by  a lai-ger  number.  The  pecuniary  conditions  of  educational  efficiency  seem  incompatible  with  maxims 
of  economy.  Ideal  perfection  in  an  educational  sy.stem  is  impossible  amid  Uio  contentions  and  anomalies  of 
actual  social  existence.  Under  any  cii'cumstances  the  Anglican  minority  is  likely,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  so  fai-  as  State  aid  is  concerned,  to  be  at  some  disadvantage  Avith  the  members  of  the  jiopular  creed. 

427.  VII.  The  position  of  National  school  teachers  is  highly  imsatisfactory,  and  unworthy  of  their  office  and 
merits.  The  smaUness  of  their  salarie.s,  and  the  want  of  residences  attoohed  to  the  schools,  are  their  greatest 
gi-ievances.  Satisfactory  Avorking  of  a public  system  of  education  in  Ireland  is  impossible  Avithout  an  increase 
of  its  present  cost. 

428.  No  reference  has  beenmade  in  any  part  of  thisreportto  impending  changes  in  the  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  Ii-eland.  The  exact  bearing  of  such  changes  on  the  educational  system  of  the  country  seemed  hardly  to  have 
been  contemplated  by  any  Avith  whom  I came  in  contact.  Education,  not  improbably,  may  urge  a strong  claim 
to  share  in  funds  which  Avill  be  set  free  from  their  present  mode  of  appropriation.  If  the  claim  is  succe.ssfully 
lu'ged,  some — but  not  the  most  weighty — of  the  difficulties,  relating  to  primary  education  in  Ireland,  Avill  receive 
their  solution. 

429.  Finally,  I must  not  close  this  report  Avithout  expressing  the  gi-ateful  sense  I have  of  the  general 
coui-tesy  and  ^quent  hospitality  which  were  shoAvn  me,  an  entire  stranger  in  the  country,  by  all — both  clergy 
and  laity,  both  Anglicans  and  Roman  Catholics — with  whom  I was  brought  into  communication  during  tlie 
progress  of  my  inquiry. 


I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  yom  faithful  servant, 

John  Peecivai  Baimeb,  m.a.,  b.c.l., 
Assistant  Commissioner. 


3,  New  Square,  Lincoln’s-inn, 
January  7,  1869. 
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Report  op  Thomias  Harvey,  Esq.,  m.a.  Assistant  Commissioner. 


My  Lords  and  G-entdemen, — ■ 

1.  On  the  18th  of  June  I received  notice  of  iny  appointment  as  Assistant  Commissioner  on  Primary  Education 
ill  Ireland.  This  notice  was  accompanied  with  printed  instructions  for  my  guidance.  In  substance  they  defined 
iny  duty  to  be  to  conduct  a thorough  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  of  primary  education,  within  a 
fixed  boundary,  and  to  report  upon  them  to  die  Royal  Commission,  The  time  for  completing  tliese  duties  was 
limited  to  three  months — the  Commissioners  considering  that  ten  or  eleven  weeks  should  be  devoted  to  local 
examination,  and  two  or  three  weeks  to  the  preparation  of  a report.  I was  further  directed  to  open  my  inquiry 
about  the  24th  of  June,  and  to  present  my  report  in  the  course  of  October. 

2.  The  district  assigned  to  me  was  entitled  “ The  Central,”  occupying  the  middle  of  Ireland,  and  having 
Pai-sonstown  for  a quasi-centre.  It  contained  altogether  nine  departments,  namely,  Eoscrea,  Parsonstown, 
Tullamore,  Mountmellick,  Maryborough,  Ferbane,  Mullingar,  Longford  and  Athlone.  These  departments 
corresponded  to  the  Constabulary  districts  of  the  same  names.  This  division  had  the  advantage  of  enabling 
the  Commissioneiti  to  avail  themselves  of  the  local  knowledge  of  the  constabulary,  in  obtaining  accurate 
returns  of  tbo  number  of  schools  in  the  district.  Each  Constahulaiy  district  was  composed  of  a number 
of  parishes,  and  the  total  population  of  tliese  was  supplied  by  the  Census  tables  for  1861,  so  that  the 
ratio  of  scholara  to  population  could  be  calculated  without  any  difficulty.  The  table  at  the  foot  of  the  page 
shows  the  result*  If  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  children  in  attendance  any  day  ai-e  only  half  of  those  on  the 
rolls  for  the  quarter,  the  result  is  not  so  bad  as  at  first  sight  it  may  seem.  But  it  contrasts  unfavourably  with 
the  ratio  of  scholars  to  population  in  England  and  Scotland,  where  it  is  about  1 in  8. 

3.  On  my  arrival  in  Dublin  on  the  23rd  of  June  I was  supplied  with  a list  of  all  the  primary  schools,  and  their 
])osition  in  my  district.  I was  also  furnished  with  a letter  from  the  Inspector  General  of  Constabulary, 
recommending  me  to  the  care  of  all  his  officers  and  men,  and  directing  them  to  assist  me  wherever  I went  in  my 
search  after  schools.  In  these  respects  they  were  of  great  use,  and  .saved  me  much  trouble  by  suggesting  the 
proper  order  in  which  to  group  my  schools  together,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  supplying  me  with  an  itinerary 
illustrated  by  pen  and  ink  sketch  of  the  routes  that  I ought  to  follow  from  clay  to  day. 

4.  My  district  may  be  desci-ibed  as  one  in  the  centre  of  Ireland.  It  included  portions  of  six  counties,  King’s, 
Queen’s,  Roscommon,  We-stmeath,  Longford  and  Tipperary,  and  extended  as  far  west  as  the  River  Shannon.  It 
was  certainly  not  a beautiful  or  picturesque  region,  but  it  was  of  easy  access,  as  I could  reach  aU  the  chief 
towns  except  Ferbane  and  Mountmellick  by  rail,  and  from  the  chief  towns  again  as  centra,  I was  within  a few 
hours’  drive  of  the  furthest  limit  of  the  different  departments.  The  geneial  chai-acter  of  the  whole  district  was 
rural  and  acnicultural,  with  scai-cely  a trace  of  manufacturing  or  other  industrial  occupation.  It  had  the 
reputation  in  some  of  its  borders  of  being  a disturbed  and  lawless  country.  But  in  my  experience  I found 
nothing  to  justify  this  estimate,  and  in  the  whole  of  my  ten  weeks’  tour,  I never  heard  a rude  word  or  met  with 
the  least  discourtesy. 

5.  In  the  towns  there  was  a large  admixture  of  a Protestant  population,  but  in  the  country  the  people  were 
almost  all  Roman  Catholics.  Between  town  and  countiy  together,  the  minority  seemed  to  be  about  one-sixth  of 
the  whole. 

C.  I began  my  work  in  Parsonstown  or  Birr,  on  the  24th  of  Jime,  with  the  Convent  school,  under  the  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  I ended  it  in  Maryborough  on  the  5th  of  September,  with  the  Christian  Brothers’  school 
in  that  town.  My  instructions  were  that  from  fii-st  to  last  I should  examine  at  least  100  schools,  selecting  such  as 
would  illustiute  every  variety  •within  my  district.  The  whole  number  of  schools  of  all  classes  in  the  list 
furnished  was  227,  of  which  140  were  described  as  National,  36  as  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society, 
2 as  Nuns’  schools,  3 as  those  of  the  Chiistiau  Brothers’,  9 as  endowed,  31  private,  and  6 miscellaneous. 
Altogether  these  schools  had  an  average  daily  attendance  in  round  numbers  of  10,200  scholars.  I visited  99 
schools  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  5,000  scholar's,  All  of  these  schools  I examined  more  or  less 
c.irefullv;  and,  in  most  cases,  I examined  each  child  separately.  In  lajnng  the  resirlt  of  my  inquiries  before  the 
Commissioners,  I propose  to  divide  what  I have  got  to  sayinto  three  chapters.  The  first  will  contain  an  account 
of  the  ordinary  National  schools,  the  Convent  schools,  and  the  Workhouse  schools.  The  second  -will  describe 
the  schools  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  the  Board  of  Ei-asmus  Smith,  those  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  othei-s  of  a miscellaneous  character.  The  third  will  discuss  the  question  of  mixed  or  united 
education  in  my  district,  and  will  end  with  a general  summai-y  of  results. 

7.  In  eonductin<»  my  inquiries,  my  method  of  investigation  was  as  follo^vs  ; — In  each  depai-tment  of  my  district 
r put  nryself  in  comnrimication  -with  the  National  School  Inspector,  and  availed  myself,  -within  the  limits  of 
niy  instructions,  of  his  local  knowledge.  I calle'd  for-  the  most  part  on  the  patrons  and  managers  of  the  schools. 
These,  except  in  the  case  of  iiri-vute  schools,  were  either  the  Established  Church  rector  of  the  parish,  or  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest.  I visited  also  those  of  the  people  whose  opinions  I was  advised  by  competent  autho- 
rities to  regard,  and,  generally  speaking,  as  a prelimiiiaiy  to  my  examination  of  schools,  and,  indeed,  during 
the  coru-se  of  my  tour,  I tried,  both  by  conversation  and  by  a paper  of  printed  questions,  to  elicit  the  diffei-ent 
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views  of  sensible,  or  of  educated  men  ou  the  suhjeots  which  I was  directed  to  keep  in  view — namely,  t]ie  state 
of  primaiy  education  in'  Ireland,  the  practical  working  of  the  system  of  National  education,  and  tlie  measure.? 
to  he  adopted  for  extending  more  generally  to  the  people  the  benefits  of  education.  I was  more  fortunate  in 
getting  a full  and  frank  expression  of  their  views  in  conversation  than  in  answer  to  my  printed  questions. 
Whether  they  were  too  formal  and  minute,  or  not  formal  and  minute  enough,  I cannot  say ; but  neither  to 
the  general  circulai-  with  which  I was  provided  by  the  Commissioners,  nor  to  a fuller  ]>aper  of  my  own,  tliough 
•widely  enough  distributed,  did  I get  many  answei-s.  On  the  other  hand,  I hatl  many  and  interesting  con- 
veisatious  with  men  of  all  creeds  and  opinions,  and  found  no  reluctance  on  the  pai't  of  anyone  to  give  utter-' 
ance  in  this  form  to  his  convictions.  The  Established  Church  clergymen,  with  few  exceptions,  I found  opposed 
to  the  National  schools,  and  inclined  to  support  schools  of  their  own ; — the  Roman  Catholic  priests  strongly  in 
fiivc.mr  of  the  substitution  of  a denominational  for  a National  system ; — tlio  National  sclioolmastei-s  deprecating 
any  such  change,  and  regarding  it  as  the  certain  ruin  and  degradation  of  their  class ; — Laymen,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  w-hose  opinion  was  worth  having,  divided  on  the  subject,  while  tlxe  great  mass  of  the  people 
seemed  to  me  indifferent,  and  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  -views  of  their  clergymen,  and  to  select  the  schools  that 
were  sanctioned  by  them.  When  I had  ascerhiined  the  views  of  the  clergymen  of  different  denominations,  of 
laymen,'  of  schoolniastei-s,  and  of  the  parents  of  tlic  children,  the  main  part  of  the  work  remained  to  be  done, 
namely,  the  examination  of  the  schools.  In  conducting  the  examination,  I was  sensibly  infiueHced  by  my 
acquaintance  wtli  the  schools  of  my  own  country ; and  in  tlie  estimate  that  I foi-med  of  those  in  Ireland,  I 
had  constantly  before  me  schools  of  a similar  kiird  hi  Scotland.  I have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  institute 
any  formal  comparison  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  condition  of  theh  primary  education ; but  the  epithets 
that  I apply  “ good,”  “ bad,”  or  “ indiff'erent,”  ai-e  those  tliat  I should  use  in  a i-eport  on  Scotch  education,  and 
indicate  just  the  same  amount  of  “goodness,”  “badness,”  and  “indifi'erence,”as  Ishould  find  in  a parochial,  ses- 
sional, or  other  school  at  home.  To  all  varieties  of  schools  I was  admitted  freely,  and  in  almost  all  I was  allowed 
to  conduct  the  examination  of  the  scholars  iu  any  way  I pleased.  To  the  teachem,  thei'efore,  in  an  c.spe- 
cial  degree,  my  tlianks  are  due,  for  making  my  work  pleasant  and  interesting  ; and  I beg  that  all  of  them, 
whetliei'  teachers  of  National  schools,  or  of  Church  Education  Society’s  schools,  or  tlie  teachers  in  convents,  the 
Chi'istian  Brothers,  and  al|  others,  wiU  accept  them.  To  clergymen  of  every  denomination,  and  especially 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  because  I came  most  in  contact  with  them,  I beg  also  to  tender  my  tlianks ; 
and,  lastly,  it  would  be  unpai-donablc  if  I did  not  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  every  kind  that  I received 
from  school  inspectors,  among  whom  I may  be  allowed  to  mention  by  name  my  friends  Dr.  Brown,  in  Par- 
sonstown,  and  Mr.  Graham,  in  Portartlington. 


Chapter  I, — National  Schools. 

8.  I begin,  of  course,  with  an  account  of  the  National  schools,  which  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  and 
important  class.  In  my  district  there  were  altogether  140  of  these,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of 
about  7,500  soholai-s.  They  were  of  three  kinds — ordinary  National  schools,  convent  schools,  and  workhouse 
schools,  and  these  I shall  take  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  mentioned: — 

0.  1.  The  ordinary  National  schools  are  of  two  kinds,  vested  and  non-vested;  and  as  these  terms  will  be 
of  frequent  oecuirence  in  my  nairative,"  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  a word  or  two  in  explanation  of 
them.  The  object  of  both  vested  and  non-vested  scliools  is  the  same — to  afford  combined  secular  and  se- 
parate religious  instruction  to  children  of  all  persuasions ; and  their  fundamental  princi})ie  is  this,  that  no 
attempt  be  made  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of  j)upiLs.  As  the  name 
implies,  the  vested  schools  are  held  either  by  the  Commissioners  or  by  trustees,  for  the  purjiose  of  being 
maintained  as  National  schools,  while  the  non-vested  schools  are  the  pi-operty  of  private  individuals.  In 
this  there  consists  a very  important  difference.  At  any  moment  the  connexion  between  non-vested  schools 
and  the  State  may  come  to  an  end,  at  the  will  of  the  individual  whose  property  they  are.  The  school  may 
be  closed,  the  schoolmaster  dismissed,  and  the  buDding.s  may  either  cease  to  be  used  for  school  purposes,  or 
they  may  be  placed  under  some  other  organisation  altogether. 

10.  To  vested  schools  the  State  gives  aid  not  only  in  the  way  of  salary  and  inspection,  but  towards  the 
erection,  and,  where  the  Commissioners  are  the  trustees,  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  .school  buildings.  In 
non-vested  schools  tlie  State  aid  is  limited  to  salary  and  inspection.  Both  kinds  of  schools  are  under  the 
charge  of  local  patrons  or  managers,  and  these  play  a most  important  part  in  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  schools.  Each  school,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  has  one  man  and  one  man  only  as  its  local  manager. 
The  only  exception  that  I can  remember  to  this  laiie  in  my  district  was  a school  in  Tullamore,  where  there  was 
a board  of  ten  or  twelve  managers.  The  manager’s  powers  aye  mainly  three-fold.  He  regulates  the  quality  of 
the  religious  in.struction  to  be  given  in  his  school  (that  is  to  say,  he  decides  whether  it  shall  be  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic).  He  appoints  the  teachers,  subject  to  little  control,  and  he  has  the  right  to  dismiss  the 
teachers  without  appeal. 

11.  In  regard  to  religious  instruction  there  is  a difference,  however,  between  vested  and  non-vested  schools. 
In  the  former,  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  minority  may  insist  on  the  admission  of  some  properly  qualified 

person,  at  suitable  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  religious  instiuction  in  the  school; whereas,  iu  non- 

vested  schools,  the  manager  may  refuse  this  privilege ; and,  in  that  case,  the  cliildren  wliose  parents  desire  it, 
have  liberty  to  leave  the  school  at  certain  reasonable  times,  to  receive  religious  in.struction  elsewhere. 

1 2.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  minoi'ity  do  not  avail  themselves  of  their 
privileges  either  in  vested  or  non-vested  schools,  and  in  both  the  only  religious  instruction  given  is  that 
appointed  by  the  local  raanager.  During  the  time  of  religious  instmetion,  liowever,  all  those  of  a different 
faith  from  that  which  is  being  taught  must  leave  the  school.  The  original  rule  of  the  Board  was  that  tliey 
might  leave  it  if  they  chose ; but  this  has  been  altered,  and  without  tlie  express  and  definite  wish  of  its  pai-ent 
or  its  guardian  expressed  in  writing  no  child  is  permitted  to  I'emain.  There  is,  therefore,  not  only  a conscience 
clause,  but  a compulsory  conscience  clause  in  Ml  tlie  schools.  In  my  district  the  schools  were  non-vested  with 
the  exception  of  twenty,  and  the  managera  in  nearly  every  one  of  them  were  the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  At 
Mountmellick  and  Mullingar  there  were  schools  under  the  management  of  clcrgymeii  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Presbyterian  minister  of  Paraon.stown  was  manager  of  a mixed  scliool  for  hoys  and  girls,  and  the  Wesleyan 
minister  was  the  local  representative  of  a school  in  Tullamore.  In  two  or  three  other  schools  the  patron  was 
a layman;  but  even  then  the  actual  and  active  manager  was  usually  the  parish  priest.  Asa  general  rule  tlie 
managers  were  zealous  in  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  I found  that  they  visited  bhoni  frequently  and 
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onoomaged  both  the  toaohei.  and  tha  tdiolar.  in  thaii  work.  They  seemed  to  be  jedom,  ae  ™ natural 
of  any  interference  in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  and  to  tlimk  that  the  privileges  they  enjoyed 
particularly  those  of  appointing  and  dismissing  the  teachers  were  both  reasonable  and  necessary. 

^13  The  schools  in  tlie  district  were  well  distributed  throughout  the  different-depaitnients,  Mid  fiom  the  tes  ^ 

niony  of  the  people  themselves,  who  were  the  best  and  the  most  interested  judgp,  I am  inclined 
was  little  or  no  reason  to  complain  on  the  score  either  of  their  insufficient  number  or  the  distant  that  the  ehilih 
h-d  to  go  in  order  to  roach  a National  school.  In  my  own  experience  I can  rememhei-  veiy  few  cases 

either  of  these  complaints  could  reasonably  be  made.  At  Clonaslee,  in  Queen’s  county,  there  was  an  excellent  

National  school  well  organized  and  well  taught,  but  I was  astonished  at  seeing  a number  of  the  girls  come  to  aistribut. 
school  about  eleven  o’clock,  and  ou  inquiry,  I was  told  that  they  hsffi  to  walk  every  day  a cf  ^ 

four  miles  from  the  small  hill  farms  in  the  countiy.  At  Clonfad,  in  liosoommon,  there  was  only  a l.^tlge 
school,  which  met  in  the  chapel,  and  was  taught  by  a poor  old 


which  Schools  sufii- 
and  Troll 


with  one  arm,  and  attended  by  ^ 

.'f  mills  to  this  school,  and  if  they  three  or  four 
had^  atSed  a National  school  they  must  have  gone  two  miles  fui-tlier.  But  abou^uarter  of  a imle  from  miles  to  m IiooI- 
Clonfad  a very  neat  building  was  pointed  out  to  me  which  had  been  elected  for  a Natioiml  school,  but  in 
consequence  of  some  difference  about  the  man^ement  it  had  not  been  devoted  to  ite  original  purpse,  and 
was  used  as  a dwelling-house.  The.se  two  cases  were  all  that  came  under  my  own  notice.  But  m_  the  list  ot 
schools  with  which  I was  furnished  there  was  a thii-d  instance  mentioned-T^ere  the  two  newest  Natioiml  schools 
were  eight  miles  from  one  another,  so  that  at  the  furthest  some  children  had  to  choose  between  a walk  of  lour 
miles  to  Philipstowii  or  four  miles  to  Burrow,  both  in  King’s  county.  Altogether,  I did  not  sympathise-wi^  any 
complaints  on  this  score,  a.s  I had  been  accustomed  to  hear  of  much  greater  distances  between  schools  m ^ 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  knew  from  experience  that  there  must  ahvays  be  cases  of  mdividual  hardship  which 

the  more  planting  of  schools  would  not  remove  at  all  or  at  too  great  a cost.  . j qcnnUsome. 

1-4  Ou  tbe  otlior  hand,  I ™ disposed  sometimes  to  think  that  National  schools  mein  set  do™  too  close 
togetiion  The  consequence  ivas,  that  .schoolmasters  in  order  to  seoim  a sufficient  number  "t  i'  ®> " cue  aesth.t. 

uhersell  one  anotbehnd  even  to  take  children  irithont  any  lee  at  all.  In  some  places  I mas  toid  that  on  tlieUgtest 

cause  ct  offonoB  aoholars  mere  mithdra™  and  sent  to  other  schools  m the  neighbourhood.  In  a non-tested  soh^l  m 
the  deportment  of  Athlone,  the  faoilities  for  removal  to  another  of  the  same  kind  mete  urged  as  the  main  reason 
mhy  in  avmave  roll  of  85  boys  yielded  only  T1  a year  ot  fees,  and  at  a very  mrelohed  school  on  the 
borders  ot  tVestmeatb  and  King's  coimty  the  same  reason  mas  given  tor  the  miserable  rotuim  of  30e.  trom  an 
avcr-aij.  mil  ot  150  boys  and  girls.  They  had  a choice  I mas  told  ot  seven  schoot,  at  no  grrat  di.taamo  troin 
one  imothon*  The  school  in  question  might  have  been  sacrifleed  miaont  any  loss  to  the  pubho  semoe  md  I 
looked  on  its  existence  as  a ease  hi  mhioh  the  National  schools  mere  too  numerous,  consideru^  the  cost  thiovm 
upon  the  aoveinment.  In  this  particular  instance,  although  the  numbers  on  the  roU  mere  loO,  the  attondance 

Sgard  to  the  site  and  sffitablene.s  of  the  Imhdings  themselves  I lead  no  taidt  to  fffid.  Th  accommn  ^ 

tlatioD  was  with  very  rare  exceptions  sufficient  and  more  than  sufficient  for  the  numbers  m attendance.  Had 
all  on  the  roU  been  present  tliere  would  frequently  have  been  ovei-erowding,  but  ^ere  was  no  great  danger  ot  few  pceptiuns, 
this  coming  to  pass  for  some  time  at  least.  In  the  matter  of  ventUation  ^d  lighting  there  was  sohoolvluid 

and  a few  schools  were  low  in  the  ceding  and  had  damp  earthen  floors.  These  we  mostly  non-vested  iAmstew. 

although  one  very  flagrant  case  of  a poor  budding  was  that  of  a school  vested  m Trustees,  near  the  n of 
Lou'rford.  There  w^  this  excuse  for  its  condition,  tliat  the  Tmstees  seemed  all  to  be  dead  or  to  have  dis- 
appeai-ed  and  the  lease  of  the  school  which  had  passed  into  strange  ha.nds  was  within  a ye^  of  expnmg. 

Without  any  fear  of  contradiction  it  maybe  said  that  the  schools  in  size,  ac^^odateon, 

es.sentials  to  health  were  much  better  than  the  dwellings  of  the  i>eople.  The  difference  between  those  that  were  Difference  te- 
^tedlnd  those  that  were  non-vested  was  not  so  marked  an  I exacted  to  find  it.  The  woi-st  oeitainlj  as  a 
class  wei-e  the  non-vested  schools  in  countiy  districts,  but  on  the  other  l^d,  some  f best  m point  of 

accommodation,  convenience  of  airangements  Tvithont  and  within  were  also  ^on-vested  spools.  If  I v ei  e ^ed  instances  of 
to  select  two  specimens  of  tlie  h^t  schools,  I should  probably  fix  upon  Ge^hiU  and  Longford— both  nou-T  ested.  good  builtoi^^.s 
ThrfoSaer  is  S model  of  elegance,  and  the  latter,  although  it  ban  no  great  beauty,  has  the  characteristic  i^sive-  of  both 
ness  and  solidity  of  the  ediSs  of  the  town.  Alongside  of  these  and  m the  same  class  I might  mention  the 
vested  schools  of  Roscrea,  Faltea,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Clonaslee. 

10.  I am  Sony  to  say  that  the  offices  and  outbuildings  were  generally  veiy 

’’"llYn^ut  hell  of  toe  eehoole  the  furniture,  the  uppmutim,  in  the  shop,  ot  mnp.  and  diigijme,  and  the 
supiiv  of  books,  were  good ; but  in  as  many  more  tliere  was  room  for  improvement  in  one  oi  othei,  ami  not 
Smintly  in  all  these  resects.  It  struck  me,  as  a general  imle,  that  m second  rate  schools,  whei-e  there 
was  no  great  amount  of  funds  apjfiicable  to  supply  such  wants,  the  guls  departm  ent  under  a ^ 

there  wITa  double  school,  wa.s  more  tidy  and  made  a better  show  (very  often  mth  the  same  mateii^)  than 

" - m , .1. -j.  -j  great  annoyance  m my  examination  was  the  want 

I a class  of  ten  or  twelve  had  to  depend  ou  tbeh- 


.Tetched,  even  in  schools  otlier-  Oatbuildings. 


halt  the  school.^ 

many  bad. 
Female  depart- 

double  schools 
idy  than 


of  books  Not  unfrequently  four  or  five  cliildi-en  — — --  - r.  * • i i H — 

ot  HOOKS,  ixot  1 J , . himself.  Perhaps,  however,  the  condition  of  the  maps  lu  biul  boys. 

™u^,  oSl  eire,  eepe-rute  for  boys  und  gills,  .nd  in  most  eases  m countiy  drsto.cts  the  ™nt  of  phj- 
^ 1 <s  Hs  the  schools  were  on  the  roadside,  and  the  roads  wei'e  quiet  and  suitable  foi  play. 

^'Ts  l"  vvm.  disoreointed  ‘t  the  prevision  made  for  the  toaohere  theimelvea  in  tl.o  may  of  dwoning-hoi,s.».  In  a 
list  of  forty  OKlhiary  National  schools -I  find  exactly  twenty  with  dwelling-houses  ^d  twenty  without  them. 
Where  they  were  provided  there  was  also  not  uiifrequently  a sniaU  piece 


m-ouiid  from  a few' roods  to  two  or  thrk  acres.  T)ie  accommodation  of  the  houses  themsdves 
Les  gwd,  but  it  was  also  not  uiifrequently  i“‘-^dequate,^ and  seemed^  ^^d^on  the 


some  teachers. 


Chavai 


p--  beyond  a' room  and  a kitchen.  In  one  case,  but  this  was  exceptionally  bad, 

tirdwellteff  provided  fo?  tlie  master  was  simply  disgraceful.  I copy  from  notes  made  on  the  spot  which  give 
snd  divelling-honsoy  1:°.??°™;°“  **•  ^ 


fc“l^To.  the  gir  » -el  » dvelling-honsc  by  the  toucher  .nd  hto  ivite 

So  tachmge  of  tho  girK  school.  Tho  diveffing-houss  consists  ot  one  room,  m iv  noh  Imsb.nd,  „uf.  .nd 
femilv  (I  bohf  ve  ot  eight  children)  live  together,  and  ivhioh  serves  as  hed^reom  and  krtolien.  'Ihis  wetchod 
Slhig  is  e»  one  side  of  tho  passlge,  hj  vvhieli  yon  enter  tho  girls'  school.  No  vvoris  ton  p.ctm-e  the  nttor 
™«nesf  ot  sueh  .n  .bode  J hum.n  beings.  Attached  to  tlie  school  .re  outhonses  m . very  filthy  and 

• These  were  Moate,  Tubber,  Streamstown,  Horselcap,  Kosemounq  Kllbeggaii,  and  Clara. 
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By  whom 


Teachers. 
Trained  and 
untrained; 
difference  in 
their  qualifica- 


Sub-division 
of  ;^'ades  and 


Income  of 
teachers  from 
(1)  Salary. 


(2)  Fees. 


(3)  Local  aid. 


Inadequate 
from  all 
sources. 


Plans  to  im- 
prove their 
condition. 

Little  help  to 
be  expected 
from  Govern- 
ment aid, 


horrible  condition.  They  are  common  to  the  children  and  to  a cow,  the  property  of  the  master.  There  is  also 
a field  of  an  acre  and  three  roods  connected  with  the  school,  for  which,  and  the  school  buildings,  the  teacher 
pays  an  annul  rent  of  £i  to  the  agent  who  manages  the  property,” 

1 9.  Those  teachers  who  have  no  dwelling-houses  have  to  provide  for  themselves.  In  two  instances,  at  an  out- 
of-the-way  village  ill  Roscommon,  where  there  was  an  abundant  supply  of  stones,  and  at  a most  flourishing 
school  in  Rosenallis,  the  teachers  liad  built  themselves  houses  close  to  the  school.  Otliers  again  had  frienda 
or  relations  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  whom  they  lived  i-ent  free ; but  generally  house  rent  cost  them  from 
£2  to  £3  a year.  It  cost  some  schoolmasters  a great  deal  more,  but  the  ordinaiy  rate  Avas  Avhat  I have 
mentioned.  Nor  was  it  a small  tax  on  the  income  of  the  teacher,  I have  before  me  a list  of  seven  school- 
masters without  dAvelliug-houses.*  'The  highest  income  amongst  them  from  all  source.s  was  £29,  the  lowest 
£15,  and  the  average  of  their  emoluments  £20  4s.  I could  not  help  thinking  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  rule; 
if  the  Board  would  .sanction  no  school,  eitlier  vested  or  non-vested,  that  had  not  a dwelling-house  for  the 
teacher.  I am  sure  that  it  would  add  very  little  to  the  cost  of  the  school,  and  it  would  add  most  materially 
to  the  comfort  of  the  schoolmaster. 

20.  For  the  necessary  repairs  of  the  school  buildings,  the  managers  generally,  in  the  ease  of  non-vested  schools, 
are  responsible  for  the  more  important  matters— tJie  annual  whitewashing,  the  provision  of  now  furniture,  and 
the  like  ; to  meet  this  outlay  there  is  sometimes  a collection  made  in  the  chapel.  In  vested  schools  the  cost 
of  tlie  gi-eater  repairs  is  defrayed  by  the  Tnistees  or  the  Commissioners,  avIio,  in  schools  which  they  hold,  give 
two-thirds  of  the  sum  required,  Ln  both  vwted  and  non-vested  schools  the  teachers  tliemsclves  defray  small 
expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

21.  Passing  from  external  details,  I come  next  to  the  teachers  and  scholara  in  ordinary  National  schools'.  The 
teachera  may  be  divided  into  tAvo  groups — trained  and  untrained.  Were  I called  upon  to  characterize  these 
two  groups,  I should  describe  the  trained  teachers  as  good,  and  the  untrained  as  indifferent,  and  sometimes 
bad.  It  Avould  hai-dly  be  fair,  however,  to  speak  in  this  -ft-ay  Avithout  reservation.  Amongst  the  trained 
teachei-s  I met  several  Avhom  I could  not  rank  above  fair,  and  among  the  untrained  there  were  some  Avho  by 
natural  aptitude  Avere  good.  lu  my  district  the  numbers  in  the  two  classes  were  nearly  equally  divided.  In 
a list  of  forty-three,  whose  schools  I examined,  there  were  nineteen  Avho  had  been  six  montlis  or  more  in  the 
Dublin  Normal  Institution,  and  twenty-four  who  had  had  no  such  intermediate  training.  Of  the.se,  half  a 
dozen  or  more  had  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  district  or  minor  model  schools ; but  in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary 
and  minute  sub-divisions,  T shall  confine  the  designation  of  trained  teacliei'S  to  those  who  had  been  educated 
in  Dublin.  Without  reference  to  their  training,  but  solely  by  examination,  and  under  regulations  of  tJie  Board 

as  to  the  number-s  of  their  scholars  and  other  matters,  the  teachers  Avere  arranged  in  three  classes ^first,  second 

and  thiixl.  These  again  were  subdmded  into  grtides,  so  that  altogether  there  were  seven  steps  from  the  highest 
to  the  loAvest — the  highest  being  a teacher  of  the  fii-st  division  of  the  first  class,  and  tlie  lowest  a probationer. 
Of  the  nineteen  ti'ained  teachers  mentioned  aboA'e,  five  were  in  the  first  class,  eight  in  the  second,  and  six  in 
the  third ; and  of  the  tAventy-four  untrained,  there  was  no  one  in  the  firet  ohiss,  eleven  in  the  second,  ten  in 
the  thii'd,  and  three  were  pi-obationei-s.  Of  the  whole  number  I met  only  one  Avho  had  attained  the  hif^hest 
possible  rank,  whose  name  and  scliool,  honoris  causd,  I may  be  allowed  to  mention — Mr.  M'Goey,  of  Lon'ffoi  cl. 

22.  The  income  of  the  teachers  was  derived  from  three  sources — salary,  fees,  and  local  aid.  The  salary  Avas 

regulated  by  the  class  or  grade  to  which  they  had  attained.  The  highest  salary  for  a master  is  £52,  and ’for  a 
mistress  £42;  and  the  salary  for  probationers  is  £15  and  £14  respectiA-ely.  Be.sides  these  s^aries  the 
Conunissionei-s  gi'aut  premiums  from  £13  a year  at  the  highest,  after  seventeen  years'  good  service,  to  £3  at 
the  loAvest,  after  eight  years’  good  service.  The  rates  for  female  teachers  are  a little  lower  than  for  masters. 
There  are  also  gi-atuities  for  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness,  and  alloAvances  for  teaching  A-ocal  music,  diuwin", 
and  navigation,  and  for  instructing  paid  and  rinpaid  monitoi-s.  The  highest  sum  to  which  I found  a teacher 
entitled  rinder  all  these  heads  was  £70,  and  the  next  £55.  But  the  cases  in  which  gratuities  and  premiums 
were  awarded  were  comparatively  rsxe,  and  the  teachers’  emoluments  from  Government  aid  were,  as  a rule 
the  amount  of  his  salary.  ’ 

23.  I was  amazed  at  the  miserable  amount  that  the  teachers  derived  from  fees.  In  the  schools  under  trained 
teachere  the  highest  sum  was  £45.  This  Avas  in  a school  Avith  an  average  daily  attendance  of  150  children. 
Next  to  this  came  a school  with  £22  of  fees,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  199  children,  and  the  third 
yielded  £15  of  fees  on  an  average  attendance  of  100  scholar's.  These  three  schools  Avere  favourably  situated  in 
toAvns.  The  sixteen  others  under  trained  teachera,  jn-oduced  but  £70  in  all,  Avith  an  aA-erage  daily  attendance 
of  700  scholars.  But  the  case  of  schools  Avith  untrained  teacliei-s  was  even  Avorae.  I have  already  mentioned 
two  instances,  one  where  an  average  roll  of  85  yielded  £1  of  fees,  and  the  other  Avhere  the  teacher  got  £1  IOj. 
from  an  average  roll  of  150  .scholars.  To  these  I might  add  lialf  a dozen  others  not  a whit  better,  but  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  in  the  24  schools  of  this  clas.s,  the  total  amount  of  fees  was  £90,  Avitli  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  above  1,000  scholars. 

24.  Nor  in  point  of  local  aid  from  chapel  collections,  fi  om  endowments  fixed  or  removable,  and  all  other  sources 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  schoolmasters  much  mended.  According  to  the  best  calculation  that  I could  make 
toe  local  aid  for  the  19  schools  under  trained  teachers  was  £150,  and  for  the  24  schools  under  untrained  teachers 
it  was  £26.  Altogether  the  average  emoluments  of  the  trained  teachers  from  all  souree.s  were  £48  IGs.  lOrf. 
and  toe  average  emoluments  of  the  untr.aincrl  teachera  were  £27  Os.  6d. 

25.  "With  tliese  facts  before  us  it  c!i.n  hardly  be  said  that  the  income  of  toe  teacher  is  sati.sfactory.  He  lias  to 
maintam  at  all  events  a decent  position  in  society,  midAvay  between  tlie  priest  and  toe  people.  He  ought  to  be 
respectably  clothed,  and  to  present  generally  a i-espectableappeaviuice.  Hi.s  dwelling-house  should  be  comfortable, 
and  his  food  should  be  healthy  and  abundant,  to  keeji  up  toe  strength  and  vigour  that  are  indispensably  requisite 
for  maintaining  order  and  discipline,  and  for  the  actual  work  of  teaching.  Ho  has  no  facilities  for  eking  out  his 

income,  Avithout  degrading  his  profession.  If  he  combine  some  other  Avork  with  that  of  teaching if  he  keep  a 

shop — or  if  he  take  a small  farni  or  field  in  the  way  of  conacre,  he  is  sure  to  neglect  his  proper  woi'k,  and  I am 
bound  to  say  it  to  toe  honour  of  tlie  class,  hard  pushed  though  tliey  must  have  been,  and  on  the  verge  of 
starA-ation,  that  in  only  a solitary  case  or  tAVo  did  I find  them  resorting  to  any  occupation  besides  teaching. 

26.  Various  plans  were  suggested  for  improving  their  pecuniai'y  and  so  toeir  social  position.  The  shortest 
cut  and  toe  one  most  usually  taken  by  toe  teachers  theinseHes,  Avas  toe  road  that  led  to  the  public  pui'so,  or 
Govei-nment  aid.  If  we  look  hoAvever  at  the  amount  already  given  from  this  source,  and  at  tlie  largo  additional 
amount  that  GoA'emment  is  prepared  to  giA'o  if  teachers  by  training  will  qualify  themselves  for  the  higher 
grades  of  toeir  profession,  and  if  we  compare  the  gi'ants  Avith  those  given  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  does  not 
seem  a feasible  Avay  out  of  toe  difficulty,  or  one  tliat  any  Government  Avould  sanction.  The  two  sources  from 
which  additional  help  must  really  bo  looked  for  aro  tlio  fees  of  the  scholars,  and  local  aid.  Something  might 

• The  schools  were  Clonaghard,  Crinkle,  Castle  Cuff,  Tubber,  Boher,  Cnstlosampson,  Dundonnel. 
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be  done  in  the  towns  especially,  and  by  co-operation  among  the  teachers  in  regard  to  the  fees,  but  I nor  rom  ees. 

would  be  inadequate  by  itself.  The  people  are  poor,  and  they  are  reluctant  to  pai-t  with  any  of  the  little  that 

they  have.  They  have  not  been  accustomed  as  in  Scotland  to  pay  for  then-  children’s  education,  and  nghtiy  or  Causes  of  this^ 

wrongly  they  have  got  the  notion  that  where  the  State  affords  aid,  there  is  no  call  on  them  to  supplement  it 

I found  this  curiously  illustrated  in  the  case  of  private  or  hedge  schools.  In  these  all  the  children  without  tiieirre’nctance 

exception  were  required  to  pay,  and  I was  assured  by  those  acquainted  with  them  better  than  my  opportunities  to  pay. 

enabled  me  to  be,  that  Zd.,  4d.,and  Zd.  would  be  freely  given  to  a hedge  schoolmaster  by  parents  who 

grudge  a penny  to  a National  teacher,  or  even  think  that  it  was  a favour  to  allow  their  children  to  attend  his 

school  at  all.  . n mu 

27.  Clergymen  also  of  the  Established  Church  and  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  did  not  strike. me  as  very  3.  The  un- 
anxious  to  increase  the  emoluments  of  the  master  from  this  soui-ce.  They  rather  encouraged  their  teachers  to 

take  all  who  came  without  much  question  on  this  subject.  This  at  least  was  the  impression  that  I foimed,  and 
on  the  whole  I did  not  think  they  were  inclined  to  enter  very  cordially  into  any  scheme  for  improvmg  the 
pecuniary  position  of  the  schoolmaster.  He  had  enough  to  live  upon  (they  seemed  to  think)  and  that  was  all  he 
required.  More  might  make  him  too  independent.  They  themselves  in  many  cases  had  hut  a bare  con^etency 
obtained  from  the  people  and  an  appeal  for  increased  or  more  generally  paid  school  fees_  would  so  far  aroct  the 
stock  from  which  their  own  supplies  were  drawn.  In  this  point  of  view,  therefore,  the  interests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergymen  particularly,  and  of  the  schoolmaster  were  hy  no  means  identical.  Something  of  this  sort 
certainly  passed  through  my  mind  from  time  to  time  in  my  conversations  with  the  people,  the  schoolmasters 
and  the  priests,  but  I very  likely  may  be  mistaken.  In  several  places,  and  I may  specify  Roscrea,  I found 
the  priest  very  energetic  and  useful  in  impressing  on  parents  the  propriety  of  all  paying  for  their  children  s 
education ; and  elsewhere  I found  collections  made  annually  in  the  chapel  in  aid  of  the  school  funds,  and  tor 
the  express  purpose,  in  part  at  least,  of  supplementing  the  teacher's  salary.  • • j « r. 

28.  The  competition  of  schools  among  themselves  for  pupOs  is  a serious  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  a ngid 

exaction  of  fees,  and  the  example  set  in  the  convent  schools,  and  those  connected  with  the  Christian  Brothers  ^ 

has  familiarized  the  people  with  tlie  principle  or  idea  of  gratuitous  education.  On  all  these  grounds  thereiore 

the  poverty,  namely,  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  want  of  cordiality  on  the  pai-t  of  the  cler^  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  the  necessity  of  schools  maintaining  certain  numbers  in  order  to  secure  the  teacher’s  salary  and 
tlie  example  of  other  schools,  I think  that  no  great  addition  is  likely  to  be  made  from  fees  to  the  masters 

A ^f  the  Government  then  cannot  he  looked  to  (and  it  has  a strong  argument  agaii^t  giving  additional  aid  in 
the  case  of  untrained  teachers  at  all  events,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  take  advantage  of  the  opportunitees  they 
have  for  helping  themselves  by  rising  in.  theii-  profession  to  a higher  grade  and  a better  salary),  and  it  increasins 
fees  are  not  available  to  any  great  ailditioiial  extent,  there  remains  only  local  aid — and  it  is  to  this  source  that  emoluments, 
most  of  the  intelligent  toachera  look  ; it  was  the  one  also  that  was  most  frequently  suggested  by  clergymen  and 
laymen  outside  of  the  profession.  The  plan  suggested  was  in  effect  that  a small  addition  should  he  made 
to  the  rates  in  each  district,  that  tliis  small  additional  rate  should  be  collected  by  tlie  present  machinery  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board  along  with  the  rest  of  the  poor  rates ; that  it  should  be  dealt  with,  however,  as  a fund  ta 
supplement  the  toachere’  salary.  It  was  further  suggested  that  the  Inspectors  of  schools,  on  each  of  the 
occMions  when  they  visited  tlie  schools,  should  certify  that  the  teachers  were  entitled  to  receive  their  share  ot 
the  fund  and  tliat  the  money  should  be  paid  them  hy  the  nearest  Poor  Law  authorities,  on  the  presentation 
of  an  order  from  the  Inspector.  I confess  that  thi.s  scheme  recommended  itself  to  my  mind  as  feasible  and  just. 

30.  As  it  was  I found  the  schoolmastera  as  a body  discontented  with  their  position,  and  their  grievances  were  Gnevauoea  o£ 
more  especially  these  three — ^the  insufficiency  of  their  emolumenta,  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure  of  office,  and  the 
want  of  a retiiing  allowance.  I was  assured  by  them  that  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from  these  causes  was 
iniuriously  affecting  the  future  prospects  of  education,  and  that  good  teachers  were  reluctant  eimer  to  enter  the 
profession  or  to  remidn  in  it,  who  could  find  any  other  opening  elsewhere.  As  to  the  fii-st  of  then-  grievances,  the 
facts  that  I have  mentioned  afford  sufficient  means  of  judging  whether  it  be  just  or  not  In  i-espect  to  the  2. 
second  grievance,  the  insecurity  of  their  tenure,  very  opposite  views  were  held  hy  the  managers  and  by 
the  schoolmasters ; the  fonner  were  of  opinion  that  as  they  were  the  most  interested  m the  prosperity  of  the 
school  they  were  the  natural  persons  to  appoiut  and  dismiss  the  mastera,  while  the  teachera  wei-e  unanimous 
in  wishing  that  the  power  of  dismissal  ^oukl  be  tempered  by  a right  of  appeal  on  their  part_  to  some 
impartial  tribunal.  The  power  which  the  managers  have  of  appointing  the  teachers  was  one  that  neither  side 
quastionod.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  appointments  made  were  generally,  if  not  always,  the  best  that  could  he 
made  under  the  circumstances;  the  choice,  however,  from  causes  well  knoivn,  was  limited  in  my  disfe-ict-  to 
untrained  masters,  and  all  the  appointments  that  had  been  recently  made  by  Roman  Catholic  prieste,  who  were 
the  managera  of  schools,  were  from  this  class.  It  is  not  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  field  of  discu^ion  that  this 
opens  up  hut  to  record  the  fact  that  the  appointments  were  consequently  not  so  good  as  they  might  have  been, 
and  my  conviction,  which  I share  in  common  with  all  competent  judges,  that  a supply  of  timned  tubers 
is  an  absolute  necessity  in  any  system  that  aims  at  excellence  and  efficiency.  On  the  whole  1 thought  the 
voung  untrained  teachers  an  inferior  lot,  and  not  calmilatad  to  maintaia,  much  less  to  elevate  the  character  ol 
tile  education  in  the  country.  Whereas  I should  select  at  the  most  five  of  the  whole  number  even  for  the 
second  rank  and  none  at  all  for  the  first,  I should  place  the  great  majonty  of  the  fa'amed  teachers  above 
the  second  lunk  • and  if  I were  to  take  the  five  or  six  best  teachers  whom  I saw  in  Ireland  they  shoiild  all  be 
from  the  cUvisiou  of  trained  men.  Sueli  efficiency  as  the  untrained  teachers  had  was  mainly  due  to  the  school 
Inspector  HLs  examination  was  actually  a lesson  to  them  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  he  was  to  them  in 
the^  place  of  a model  schoolmaster.  But  his  iustnictions  are  necessarily  few  and  far  between,  and  can  never 
wholly  compensate  for  the  regular  di-ill,  and  for  the  precision  of  a nonnal  school. 

31  So  much  for  the  appointment  of  the  masters,  and  the  exercise  of  the  mauagerspowerm  this  way.  i am 
bound  to  say  in  addition,  that  I heard  no  well  autiienticated  instances  of  arbitrary  dismissal  ot  teachers 
Various  rumom-s  and  repoits  came  to  my  eara of  a teacher  dismissed  on  a moment’s  notice,  because  he  had 
declined  to  pci-form  some  chapel  work;  of  another  subjected  to  the  same  prompt  treatment  because  lie  was 
unwilliiic  to  consti-ue  certain  friendly  attentions  to  a neighbouring  schoolmistress  into  an  offer  ot  marnage 

the  menaser  ™hed  he  should  do;  ot  » thh-d,  » temslo  tocher,  tvho  ™s  disimascd  for  encoun^g 
the  a<ldresse3  of  a country  constable.  But  such  instances  hardly  amount,  each  by  itself,  to  a well-established 
CC.OO  ot  iniusticc  ; oomo  ot  them  prohihly  might  he  found  uots  ot  ro«l  juatioe.  But  the  gnovnuoo  ot  the 
Bohoolmoatora  «-.>a  not  ao  mud.  in  the  abuse  ot  potter  on  tie  part  ot  the  managers,  as  m their  mere  possession 

30  Their  third  giieuance  was  one  that  will  he  generally  allowed  to  he  reasonable.  I was  told  ot  coses  in  3.  Wmt  ot  a 
which  the  rething  grant  of  tlio  Board,  after  long  service,  had  barely  sufficed  to  keep  ite  recipient  m life  tor 
a few  years,  and  that  his  final  refuge  had  been  the  workhouse.  The  emoluments  of  tlie  schoolmasters  ai-e 
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not  sucli  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a provision  for  old  age,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  require  of  the  State, 
in  -whose  service  they  have  spent  thoir  lives,  that  it  should  supply  an  adequate  maintenance  -when  they  are 
unable  any  longer  to  perform  their  -work.  It  is  a question  of  detail  from  what  source  this  should  come, 
•without  unduly  burdening  the  Government ; but  the,  same  local-  rate  that  was  suggested  as  a means  of  supple^ 
menting  the  teachoi-s’  salary  might  be  employed  in  paying  liis  retiring  allowanca  Even  if  two-tliii-ds  of  his 
salary  -wei-e  secured  to  him,  it  would  impose  no  great  bru-dun  either  on  the  State  or  the  local  rates, 

33.  The  seholare  were  of  the  usual  classes  for  which  the  National  schools  were  intended.  From  the  natui'e  of 
my  disti'ict,  the  children  of  day  labourers  were  the  most  numerous  of  all.  On  the  school  registers  “ fanners” 
■were  liU'gely  represented;  but,  like  “ crofter”  in  Scotland,  “farmer”  in  Ireland  generally  means  a man  with 
a small  bit  of  laud  which  he  cultivates  himself,  with  the  help  of  his  family.  His  holding  is  from  one  or  two  acres 
up  to  fifteen  or  twenty  at  the  most.  The  nmnber  of  these  small  holdings  in  some  poitions  of  the  country  that 
I visited,  explained  the  vast  array  of  dykes  and  ditches  -with  which  tlie  fields  were  cut  up  into  fragments.  In 
some  of  the  schools,  especially  the  good  schools  in  town,  there  was  a considerable  infu.sion  of  the  middle  classes. 
In  Roscrea,  for  example,  -the  ohildj-en  of  labomrers,  farmers,  both  large  and  small,  of  shopkeepers,  and  even  of 
pi’ofessional  men,  were  all  sitting  on  Ihe  same  benches.  In  this  respect  it  reminded  me  very  much  of  a parish 
school  in  Scotland,  -with  the  difference  that  the  scholars  were  all  boys,  with  no  admixture  of  girls.  In  another 
mixed  school  for  boys  and  girls,  under  Wesleyan  management,  the  children  were  almost  all  ofa  better  class  socially 
than  those  in  an  ordinary  National  school ; but  such  cases  were  exceptional,  and  the  schools  were  emphatically 
the  schools  of  the  independent  poor. 

34.  Boys  and  girls,  in  some  of  the  poorer  country  districts,  and  in  schools  under  Pretestant  management  in 
towns,  were  occasionally  taught  together ; but  the  general  feeling  and  practice  were  in  favour  of  “ unmixed” 
education,  and  in  twenty-six  schools  out  of  forty-four,  the  boys  and  girls  were  taught  separately. 

35.  I foimd  it  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  actual  length  of  the  school  life.  The  average  age  on 
coming  to  school  seemed  to  be  about  five  or  six ; but  many  of  the  boys  had  previously  spent  two  yeai's  in  an 
infant  convent  school.  The  average  age  on  leaving  it,  was  about  eleven  or  twelve.  In  Roscrea  or  Longford 
there  were  niauy  boys  above  those  ages.  In  the  former,  for  example,  out  of  170  boys  present  on  the  day  of 
my  examination,  there  were  53  above  eleven,  27  above  twelve,  and  14  above  thiideen.  But  in  another  school, 
in  the  Athlone  district,  with  an  average  attendance  of  70,  there  was  only  one  boy  over  eleven  years  of  age; 
and  taking  fifteen  specimen  schools,  -with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  620,  I found  133  children  above 
eleven,  76  above  twelve,  and  22  above  thirteen.  Altogether  the  school  life,  according  to  tlie  best  judgment 
that  I was^  able  to  form,  extended  over  a period  of  eight  years  from  the  scholar’s  first  entrance  to  his  la.st 
winter  session.  But  the  actual  lengfhh  of  the  school  life  -was  much  less  than  eight  years,  in  consequence  of 
irregular  attendance.  With  regular  attendance,  I was  assured  that  a boy  or*girI,  in  five  years  at  the  most, 
at^  an  ordinary  National  school,  ought  to  be  able  thoroughly  to  read,  -write,  and  ciphei-.  Six  months,  it  was 
said,  were  sufticieut  for  the  first  book ; a year  for  the  second ; eighteen  months  for  tlio  thiid ; and  the  same 
length  of  time  for  the  fourth.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a much  longer  time  was  spent  on  the  avei'age  in  each 
class,  and  after  six  or  seven  years’  nominal  atteudauce,  comparatively  few  got  beyond  the  thh-d  reading  book. 

36.  The  variation  in  the  attendance  was  veiy  remarkable  at  difi'erent  seasons  of  the  year.  My  district  was  ex- 
clusively rui-al,  and  the  causes  of  the  variation  were  not  far  to  seek.  Turf  dri-ving  alone  accounted  for  a large 
number  of  absentees,  and  I daily  saw  scores  of  boys  in  chai-ge  of  donkey-carts  laden  with  peats,  or  returning 
emptyfrom  market,whomImighthaveexpected  to  find  at  school.  Every  variety  of  field  work  called  for  theservices 

oftheolderboys,sothattheupperelasseswerethinnedandalmost  destroyed  in  spring  and  harvest.  In  Deri-ylahan, 

for  example,  the  attendance  oh  the  day  of  my  visit  was  17,  and  not  a chdd  was  above  eleven.  In  the  month  of 
June  preceding  the  average  attendance  had  been  39,  and  of  these  nearly  a dozen  were  eleven  years  of  ace.  In 
Dundonnel,  in  like  nmnner,  there  were  56  children  attendmg  daily  in  June,  and  only  34-  in  the  month  of 
August.  In  Cloonakilla  I found  18  boys  and  13  girls,  where  there  were  usually  30  boysand  28  girls  ; and  in 
one  school  -with  a flourishing  roll  of  above  100  children,  the  doors  were  prematui-ely  closed  for  tlie  vacation, 
and  master  and  scholars  all  gone  to  a,ssist  in  reaping  the  corn.  But,  aj)art  from  tlie  variation  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  there  was  at  all  times  an  unreasonable  amount  of  irreguliirity.  I do  not  believe  that -there 
was  any  great  number  of  children  who  did  not  attend  school  at  all,  nor  any  general  un-willingness  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  avail  themselves  of  the  existing  schools;  but  there -was  a greater  degree  of  indiffcienee  about  the  matter 
^au  Ihadfoundinthesame  circumstances inScotland  ; and  on  the  sLigh-test  pretext — a neighboui-ing  fafr,  for 
instance,  or  a market-day — the  classes  were  seriously  affected.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Athlone,  I was 
assured  that  I need  hardly  visit  the  schools  in  town  during  the  continuance  of  the  regatta ; and  even  for  some  miii^s 
round,  the  schools  in  the  country  districts  were  much  worse  filled  than  usual  as  long  as  the  races  on  the  river  lasted. 
So  also  in  Mountmellick,  all  the  schools  in  town  were  more  than  decimated  of  tlieir  attendance  by  the  superior 
attractions  of  an  itinerant  circus. 

3 / . A great  cause  of  the  irregularity  was  the  gratuitous  education.  *One  reason  no  doubt  why  the  chil<hen  who 


In  Muy  of  the  schools  I_  examined  the  books  in  order  to  test  the  comparative  regularity  of  those  -who  ]>aid  fees  -with 
oo  taught  gratuitously.  Longford  may  be  taken  as  a fair  illustration  of  my  experience.  I took  the  names  of 

children  on  the  roll,  16  of  whom  were  free,  ami  16  of  whom  paid  fees,  The  names  -were  those  that  came  first  on  the 
rob,  and  gave  a fair  representation  of  the  -whole.  The  total  number  of  days  iu  the  quarter  on  wliicli  they  -would  have  been 
present  was  54.  .<  i .r 

The  average  attendance  of  the  paying  scholars  was  51  days,  and  of  the  uon-paying  it  was  4 1 . 


No. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


PATIMG  SCHOI/AB8. 

Days  present.  Days  absent.  No. 

52  2 1 

47  7 2 

51  3 3 

42  12  4 

50  4 5 

54  0 6 

51  3 7 

50  4 8 

• . . 54  0 9 

51  3 10 

49  5 H 

54  0 12 

53  0 13 

54  1 U 

54  0 15 

• • • 51  3 16 


MON-PAYlNG  SCirOtARS. 

Days  present.  Days  absent. 
SO  4 

1-3  4) 

.51  3 

13  42 

• • • 54  i) 


52  2 

54  0 

54  () 

II  43 

4.3  11 

42  12 

51)  4 

32  21 

53  1 

39  15 
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paid  ao  fees  -were  the  least  regular,  was  this,  that  they  were  also  the  poorest,  and  their  parents  were  therefore 
the  least  able  to  forego  theii-  wdges ; but  another  reason  was  also  that  they  valued  education  less,  smply 
because  they  did  not  pay  for  it.  A small  fee,  therefore,  even  a penny  a week,  if  it  could  be  exacted,  would  help 
to  improve  the  attendance.  As  it  is,  more  than  half  of  the  children  in  my  experience  paid  no  fee  at  all.  If, 
in  addition,  the  fee  were  made  payable  in  advance,  the  attendance,  and  the  roll,  the  masters  seemed  to  thmk, 
would  nearly  coincide.  _ i -x  a j *1  v 

38.  In  different  schools  there  was  much  diversity  in  the  regularity  of  the  attendance,  and  it  show^  tiie  ois- 
orimination  of  the  parents,  and  perhaps  of  the  children,  tliat  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  master, 
the  attendance  at  each  school  was  more  or  less  regular.  In  Roscrea,  to  which  I liave  already  referred  more  than 
once,  there  were  320  children  on  the  roll,  and  170,  or  76  per  cent.,  in  attendance  Something  was  also  due  in 
tiiis  case  to  the  intelligent  interest  that  the  manager  showed  in  the  school,  to  his  daily  visits  to  it  and  to  the 
exhortations  and  arguments  with  which  he  plied  his  parishioners.  In  another  school,  at  no  great  dmtance  from 
floscrea,  the  roil  ivas  50,  and  the  attendance  23,  and  altogether  when  a school  was  in  full  operation,  and  not 
affected  at  the  time  by  any  special  circumstance,  an  attendance  of  50  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  roll  or  the 
names  on  the  books  for  the  curi'ent  quarter,  was  rather  above  than  below  the  average. 

39.  I do  nob  believe  that  compulsory  education  would  be  acceptable,  or  would  suit  the  circumstances  of  my 

district ; bub  besides  the  means  tbab'I  have  indicated  for  improving  the  attendance,  the  exaction,  namely,  of  fees, 
the  co-operation  of  the  manager,  especially  if  he  be  a parish  priest,  and  the  careful  selection  of  good  t^chem, 
whom  tlie  parents  and  children  appreciate,  I think  something  might  be  done  by  evenmg  schools.  On  this 
subject,  however,  I do  not  purpose  to  enlarge,  but  am  content  to  say  merely,  that  many  of  the  best  schoolmasters 
and  others  with  whom  I spoke  on  the  subject,  shareil  in  my  opinion.  . j • ,v  ■ c 

40.  The  subject  matter  of  instruction  was  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  schools,  and  consisted  in  the  mam  oi 
reading,  writing,  and  aiithmetic.  Grammar  and  geography  were  taught  in  the  more  adviced  classes,  and 
algebra  and  geometry,  in  some  of  the  best  schools,  to  scholars  who  had  time  and  aptitude  for  these  studies. 
■Wherever  the  highei’  branches  were  taught,  I examined  the  scholars  who  professed  to  know  them,  but  rnost  of 
my  attention  was  given  to  the  ordinary  subjects.  There  were  usually  four  classes  in  each  school.  In  my 
examination  of  these  classes,  I began  with  the  lowest,  and  tekiug  for  my  guidance  the  mstructions  issued  by 

the  National  Board,  I endeavoured  also  to.tesb  the  general  intelligence  of  the  scholars. 

41.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  varied  very  much  in  different  schools.  Reading,  m so  far  as  the  mere  under- 
standing of  the  words  was  concerned,  was  well  taught,  and  a laige  per-ceutage  of  the  children  parsed  m tms 
subject.  In  very  good  schools  it  was  clear,  distinct,  and  intelligent,  so  that  I could  follow  the  children  easily 
without  a book.  But  in  more  cases,  there  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  sufficient  attention  paid  to  corr^teng 
en-ors  of  accent  and  pronunciation,  and  the  children  were  allowed  to  read  in  a somewhat  slovenly  way.  I hM 
constant  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  read  loudly  and  distinctly  enough  to  be  heard  or  und^tood  a few  feet  on. 
There  was  therefore  great  room  for  improvement  in  this  branch  of  education  in  some  of  its  most  important 
details,  and  on  the  whole,  while  the  reading  was  passaMe,  it  could  hardly  be  called  good.  But  I Relieve  that 
the  children  did  justice  neither  to  theii-  teachers  nor  to  themselves,  on  account  of  their  modesty  and  diffidence, 
and  that  thev  fell  short  of  a high  standard  rather  from  want  of  style  and  expression,  than  from  want  of  know- 
ledcre:  for  their  spelling,  both  orally  and  in  dictation,  was  very  satisfactory.  The  wriiiwy  was  almost  always 
goo°d.  In  the  table  at  the  foot  of  page  496,  it  will  be  seen  that  a smaller  per-ceutage  passed  in  this  subject  than 
in  reading',  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  per-centages  are  calcukted  on  the  whole  number  of  schol^ 
in  the  school,  and  not  on  the  number  of  those  who  were  learning  a particular  brancih.  As  all  were  learning 
reading,  the  proportion  of  passes  is  of  course  greatest  in  that  subject.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  mere  quality 
or  (ixcellence  was  higher  in  writing  thhu  in  reading,  and  this  cannot  be  estimated-  m figures.  In  most  of  the 
schools  the  copy-books  used  were  those  published  b^y  Jlr.  Vere  Foster,  and  the  masters  then^elves  attnbuted 
much  of  the  good  progress  made  to  the  excellence  of  these-  books.  I cannot  say  as  to  this,  but  one  thi^  I 
know  that  they  were  a marvel  of  cheapness.  The  arithmetic  was  generally  well  taught,  much  better  in  boys 
than  in  girls’  schools,  and  in  mixed  schools  of  hoys  and  girls,  the  boys  were  the  superior  of  the  ^rls  m this 
branch.  A^otation  was  a test  under  wliich  the  children  frequently  broke  down,  but  on  the  whole,  it  also  was 

carefully  taught  and  well  mastered  by  the  cliildren.  x,  xt  a uxi.-  fxt,-  xx  • 

42  In  many  of  the  schools  children  were  taught  singing,  but  I cannot  say  that  I thought  highly  of  their  atta,m- 
mente  in  this  respect.  I found  drawing  also  as  an  accomplishment  in  several  schools,  of  which  I may  mention 
Geashill  as  exhibiting  perhaps  the  most  succe^ful  results.  In  all  the  better  schools,  and  m some  where  I harffiy 
expected  it,  the  most  advanced  boys  were  taught  algebra  and  geometry,  and  in  some  coses  mensura-fcion.  In 
contrast  with  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  the  study  of  classics  was  quite  ignored.  In  one  school,  indeed, 
the  master  was  reading  Horace  and  Homer  for  his  own  improvement,  and  when  his  oi-dinm-y  -work  was  over 
for  the  day  he  had  a small  class  of  two  boys  (who  intended  ultimately  to  go  to  Maynooth)  to  -whoni  he  taught 
the  elements  of  Greek  and  Latin.  I took  the  liberty  of  testing  his  acqnii-emente,  and  found  that  he  was  no 
pretender.  He  knew  his  Greek  grammar  uncommonly  well,  and  quoted,  scanned,  and  p^ed  the  farat  hnw  ot 
toe  Iliail  and  of  the  Odes  of  Horace  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  I should  mention  also  toa,t  in  one  flourishing 
school  in  a countiy  town,  the  head  master  had  speciaUy  engaged  a classical  teacher  to  supply  toe  felt  -wants  of 
toe  middle  classes  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  it  remained  to  be  seen  how  the  experiment  would  succeed.  But 
after  all,  it  would  have  been  rather  absurd  had  the  teachers,  as  a general  rule,  been  found  teachi^  classics  It 
would  have  been  sheer  waste  of  time;  and  the  subjects  taught,  if  less  ambitious  thm  Latin,  Greek,  and  toe 
higher  mathematics,  were  infliiitely  more  useful  for  the  children  who  filled  the  schools,  and  were  quite  what 

*^T3''StoOTther,  with  the  results  as  a whole,  I was  extremely  well  pleased.  In  most  of  toe  schools,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  class,  there  was  evidence  of  thorough  and  effective  teaching. 

capiieiouB  but  everything  systematic  and  progressive.  In  some  of  toe  schools  mdeed,  I thought  that  the 
pi-?ssure  upon  toe  younger  children  was  almost  loo  great.  But  while  toe  general  verdict  is  thus  ffivourable, 
I am  bound  to  repeat  what  I have  ah-eady  mentioned,  in  speaking  of  the  masters,  tha-t  toe  quality  of  the 
instniction  was  not  nearly  so  good  in  schools  under  untrained  as  in  those  under  tramed  teachers.  Is  is  due 
to  the  untrained  teachers  to  sav  that,  -\vithout  exception,  they  expressed  their  regret  that  they^ere  not  at 
liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the  training  institution.  The  quality  of  the  instruction  in  schools  iinder 
untraLcd  mastei-s  was  worae.  than  when  mistresses  were  toe  teachers.  The  natural  superiority  of  the  latter 
n manners,  deportment,  and  tact  iv.as  apparent  in  the  grc.ater  order,  cleanliness,  and  culture  of  their  scholars 
The  difference  between  the  really  good  school  niider  a trained  teacher  and  another  under  an  indifferent  or  bad 
one  who  was  untrained,  was  marked  almost  before  you  entered  toe  door.  In  the  one  case  everything  was 
neat  and  orderly— in  the  otlier  the  children  were  loitering  about  the  entrance, _ and  toeie  -were  marks  of 
Untidiness  all  ai-ound.  Within  doons  the  childi-en  in  toe  one  school  were  p.unrtual  m their  attendance,  whJe  in 
toe  other  they  dropped  in  as  they-  pleased,  The  difference  culminated  in  toe  order  and  organization  of  the 
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classes.  In  the  one  there  was  quiet  and  system,  without  apparent  effort — in  the  other  much  bustling  to  and 
fro,  interminable  confusion  and  intiicacy  of  classes  out  of  which  tliei  e was  no  -u-ay.^t  I should  add  iilso  that 
the  number  of  children  above  thirteen  in  the  one  case  Avas  nearly  8 per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  it  was  less 
than  4 ; and  that  not  unfrequently  in  the  schools  taught  by  untmined  teachers,  there  were  no  children  above 
the  third  class,  Avhereas  with  the  trained  teacher  there  was  usually  a fourth  class  consisting  of  12  or  14  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  scholars. 

44.  The  religious  instruction  depended  of  course  on  the  manager.  In  my  district,  as  the  great  majority  of 
the  schools  were  Roman  Catholic  in  their  character,  the  manager  being  the  priest,  and  the  teacher  and  scholai'S 
of  the  same  faith,  it  was  the  catechism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcli  tJiat  was  taught.  The  religious 
instruction  (which  was  given  by  the  teacher)  was  limited  to  this  and  the  saying  of  jnayers,  as  far  as  I 
remember.  B\it  at  certain  times  of  the  year-  the  children  of  proper  age  were  specially  prepared  by  the  priests  for 
confirmation.  I did  not  find  the  Douay  version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  read  or  taught  in  any  of  the  schools. 
The  hour  for  religious  instruction  was  generally  before  or  after  the  ordinary  secular  Avobk  ; but  in  the  schools 
in  one  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  that  of  Ardagh,  the  invariable  rule  Avas  to  liave  it  in  tlie  middle  of  the  day. 
The  reason  assigned  for  this  Avas  that  the  bishop  conceived  that  the  children  were  more  likely  to  profit  by  the 
uistruotion  then  than  at  any  other  time.  If  it  Avere  before  the  regular  school  Avork  began,  the  children  Avere 
apt  to  be  irregular  and  unpunctual  in  their  attendance  ; if  it  Avere  after  school  Avork,  they  Avere  fagged  and 
listless.  Whatever-  force  there  may  be  in  these  ai-gnmeuts,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  noonday  hour  is 
singularly  inconvenient  for  any  Protestant  children  who  attend  the  school.  There  is  often  no  place  of 
shelter  for  them,  and  they  must  necessat-Dy  be  exposed  to  cold  and  Avet  Aveather,  Avhilst  their  felloAvs 
are  engaged  in  religious  instruction  Avithin  doors.  I cannot  imagine  that  either'  they  or  their  parents  will 
like  this  arrangement,  and  I Ciin  easily  believe  that  it  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  deter  tliem  altogether- 
from  the  school,  or  to  cause  their  removal.  It  is,  however,  consistent  Avith  the  rules  of  the  Board.  I found 
that  the  teachers  themselves  disapproved  of  it,  and  that  the  Inspector  of  schools  had  in  one  ca-se  at  least 
suggested  an  alteration  in  the  hour  of  religious  instruction,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a hardship  to  the 
minor-ity  to  have  it  at  twelve  o’clock. 

II.  ConvENT  Schools. 

45.  II.  The  Convent  ScJiook  in  my  district  Arere  all  connected  Arith  the  Naliorral  Board.  Tliey  were  subject  in 
virtue  of  this  connexion  to  the  rules  applicable  to  non-vested  schools,  and  the  aid  that  they  receiA-ed  from  the 
State  was  limited  to  salary  and  inspection.  The  salary  avos  dependent  on  the  number  of  the  chOdreu,  and  not 
on  the  classification  of  the  teachers.  Monitors,  however,  omjiloyed  by  the  religious  community  were  paid  in  the 
usual  way  by  the  State.  There  were  altogether  in  ray  district  eleven  convent  schools.  Of  these  I visited  seven 
vrith  an  attendance  of  1,456,  or  rather  more  than  200  chihh-en  in  each.  They  Avere  connecte<l  mth  different 
orders — Sisters  of  Mercy  in  Pai-soustOAvn,  Longford,  and  Tullamore ; Presentation  Nuns  in  Maryborou'di  and 
Mullingar;  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Roscrea,  and  Sisters  of  “ Da  Sainto  Union  ” in  Banagher. 

46.  The  orders  differed  among  themselves  in  various  particulars.  The  Presentation  Nuns,  for  example, 
devoting  themselves  exclush-ely  to  the  gratuitous  education  of  the  poor,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  combining  with 
this  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick ; hut  the  work  common  to  them  allAvas  the  Avork  of  teaching,  and  in  their  manner 
ofperforming  this  there  wa.s  no  di.stinction  or  difference  amongst  them.  It  was  probably  their  poverty  rather 
tlian  their  inclination  that  had  led  them  to  connect  themselves  Avith  the  State,  but  Avhatever  their  original 
motive,  they  had  been  so  connected  from  the  first,  and  their  union  had  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  schools. 
It  had  supplied  them  srith  Jhe  necessary  funds,  had  enabled  them  to  employ  a sufficient  staff  of  assistants  and 
monitors,  and  had  secured  to  them  the  inestimable  gain  of  in3j)eetion,  and  examination  by  well  qualified  and 
impartial  men. 

47.  The  convents,  including  the  schools,  Avere  generally,  if  not  always  the  property  of  the  community.  Most  of 
them  were  situated  in  pleasant  places  in  and  about  toAvns  or  districts  sufficiently  well  inhabited  to  fui-nishau 
abundant  supply  of  scholars.  The  convent  of  “ La  Sainte  Union  ” in  Banagher  Avas  an  exception.  The  order 
isofPi-ench  origin,  I believe,  and  has  only  recently  established  itself  in  Ireland.  It  seemed  to  me  to  have 
selected  an  unpromismg  quarter  and  circumstances  in  which  to  settle.  Banagher  is  an  uninviting  looking 
toATO,  Avith  one  long  precipitous  street  of  thatched  houses.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  a population  of  3,000 
which  has  now  dArinffied  doAvn  to  little  more  than  1,000.  The  convent  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town.  Its 
situation  at  the  foot  of  the  bill  did  not  seem  vei-y  healthy.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  head  of  the  community 
was  just  recovering  from  feA'er.  Add  to  this  that  some  of  the  nuns  hardly  knoAv  the  language,  and  few,  if  any 
of  them,  knew  the  ways  and  msages  of  the  people,  and  you  have  rather  an  unfavourable  picture,  but  Avith  all  these 
things  against  them  they  seemed  hopeful  and  contented.  Some  of  the  convent  building  were  exceedingly 
handsome,  and  each  Avith  its  quiet  garden  and  general  air  of  seclusion,  aided  as  it  Avas  by  the  ways  and  manners 
of  the  nuns  themselves  must  have  exercised  a strong,  indirect  influence  on  the  children,  and  could  not  fail  to 
give  them  an  impression  of  peace  and  separation  from  the  world.  The  i-ooms  devoted  to  the  school  work  with 
all  their  furniture  and  equipments  were  always  good  and  satisfactoi-y.  The  school  was  usually  part  of  the 
convent.  In  Longford,  however,  the  nuns  had  to  walk  daily  a distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile  from  the  convent, 
but  this  was  exceptional,  and  was  likely  to  be  only  a temporary  an-angement. 

48.  The  children  Avere  of  the  ordinary  classes,  including,  however,  an  admixture  of  the  middle  ranks.  Some- 
times, but  not  always,  there  were  separate  schools  for  the  latter,  apax-t  altogether  from  the  National  Board,  and 
taught  by  the  nuns.  I Aras  struck  with  the  early  age  of  many  of  the  children.  A number  Avere  mere  infants, 

• In  illustration  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  classes  of  National  sciiools,  T have  compared  nine  under  trained  teachers 
with  six  under  untrained  teachers.  I have  added  also  six  schools  connected  Avith  the  Church  Education  Society  and  tlie 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  in  order  to  show  what  position  these  schools,  of  which  I speak  afterwards,  occupy  relatively  to 
the  National  schools,  so  far  as  this  can  be  shown  oy  such  a table 
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two  or  three  years  old  and  upwards.  There  was,  therefore,  alway.s  an  infant  school  attached  to  the  convent. 

In  this  department  the  children  remained  three  or  four  years,  until  they  had  begun  or  even  pa.ssed  through  the 
first  reading  book,  when  tliey  were  transfened  about  the  age  of  six  or  seven  to  the  upper  school.  In  the 
infant  school  there  were  boys  as  well  as  girls,  in  the  upper  school  there  were  girls  only. 

49.  The  fees  paid  were  merely  nominal.  I have  already  mentioned  that  the  nuns  of  the  Presentation  order  ai-e  : 
bound  by  their  rules  to  teach  the  poor  gi'atuitously.  Apparently  this  rule  admits  of  certain  modifications ; for  in 
one  convent  of  this  order  there  was  a “ benefit  school,”  as  it  was  called,  for  children  of  a rather  better  social 
grade  tlian  the  rest,  and  these  paid  a fee.  This  department  was  connected  with  the  National  Board,  and  was  tuitously. 
in  fact  a part  of  the  National  school.  It  seemed  to  me  to  introduce  an  undesirable  distinction  of  ranks.  The 
fees,  however,  were  not  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  community,  but  were  spent  entirely  in  helping  to  clothe 

and  feed  the  more  necessitous  children.  In  the  only  other  Presentation  convent  that  I visited,  the  only 

remuneration  that  the  nuns  received  was  a few  pounds  a year  from  the  trustees  of  an  educational  bequest,  to 

pay  the  rent  of  the  school  buildings.  But  the  other  orders  also,  whatever  their  rules  might  be,  were  in  practice  Practice  of  all 

much  the  same,  and  no  children  were  excluded  from  them  on  the  score  of  poverty,  or  inability  to  pay  school 

fees.  The  liighe.stsum  collected  iu  this  way  in  tlie  year  1867  was  in  Pai-sonstown,  and  amounted  to  £18  16s.  . 

on  an  average  roll  of  300,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  200  childreJi.  InTullamore  convent  with  as 

many  children,  the  fees  for  the  same  year  were  only  £3  12s.  and  this  is  a more  common  case  than  the 

■other. 

50.  The  attendance  of  the  children  was  more  regular-  than  the  average  attendance  in  ordinary  schools.  For  this  Attendance 
there  were  various  causes.  The  situation  of  the  convents  themselves  was  generally  favourable,  and  the  chOdren 

coming  as  they  did  mostly  from  towns,  were  not  apt  to  be  taken  away  by  such  a variety  of  causes  as  affect  them  in  Nattond 

the  rural  districts.  As  a general  rule  also,  the  priests  worked  very  cordially  with  the  nuns,  and  did  their  best  to  gchools. 

secure  for  them  a good  and  regular  attendance.  Roscrea  may  be  taken  as  a favorrrable  average  of  the  attend-  Causes  of  this. 

auce  at  convent  schools  fromthe.se  and  other  reasons.  Here  the  roll  was  326,  and  the  number-s  present  on  the 

day  of  my  visit  wore  242,  or  above  74  per  cent.  In  this  school  the  nrms  required  when  a clrild  had  been  absent  ° 

that  the  motlrer  or  guardian  should  come  with  her  when  she  returned  to  school.  ‘Without  this  the  child  was 

not  re-admitted.  This  at  first  sight  might  seem  likely  to  deter  children  from  retui-ning  to  school  at  all,  but  here 

the  priest’s  influence  came  into  play,  and  his  visits  to  the  houses  of  the  people,  and  his  injimetions  from  the 

altar  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  school.  Tlie  children  also  were 

tempted  to  regular  attendance  by  various  temporal  advantages.  The  poorer  sort  received  good  food  and 

clothing.  The  nuns  were  enabled  to  affoixl  tliem  these  ad^-antages  in  consequence  of  tlieir  having  a large 

boarding-school.  The  girls  in  it  paid  a considerable  sum  for  their  living  and  education,  and  their  cast-off 

clothes  and  the  food  tliat  they  left  were  made  useful  for  the  day  school. 

51.  In  several  of  the  convents  as  well  as  Roscrea  there  was  a day  and  boarding-school  apart  from  the  ordinary 
school,  and  not  connected  with  the  National  system,  for  girls  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  These  schools, 
however,  I did  not  examine,  except  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  in  a very  cursory  way.  Their  chief  distinction 
from  the  others  seemed  to  consist  in  their  being  se]5a)-ate  from  the  State,  and  in  the  books  that  they  used,  which 
were  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  I need  hardly  say  that  the  teaching  in  them  was  more  pervaded  by 
religious  observances  than  the  rules  of  the  National  system  would  tolerate. 

52.  Before  passing  from  the  children,  I should  mention  in  favour  of  the  convent  schools  that  the  scholars  Children  neot 
presented  a particular-ly  neat  and  tidy  appearance.  The  nuns  insisted  on  their  coming  to  school  with  hands 

mill  face  well  washed,  hair  carefully  brushed,  and  dress,  as  far  as  possible  serupulonsly  clean. 

53.  The  subject  matter  of  instruction  was  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  sewing.  To  these  were  added 
occasionally  as  accomplisliments,  music  and  drawing.  The  religious  instruction  was  always,  I think,  in  the 
iidddie  of  the  day.  A few  minutes  before  the  regular  work  began  and  a few  minutes  after  it  was  done  were 

also  set  apai-t  for  prayer  and  other  devotional  exercises.  A religious  tone  and  character  necessai-ily  pei-vaded  the  kdigious 
schools  more  or  less  during  the  whole  Jay,  but  except  at  the  time  set  apart  for  teaching  the  Catechism,  saying 
the  HaU  Mary,  and  attending  to  their  other  religious  duties,  the  rule  was  as  absolute  and  I believe  as  well  obeyed  ‘ 
iu  convent  as  in  other  schools  in  regard  to  the  separation  of  religious  and  secular  instruction.  In  some  cases 
the  chOdren  wore  badges  as  a distinction  for  good  conduct,  regular  attendance,  and  soforth  j but  I suppose 
that  if  any  of  these  wei-e  in  any  sense  religious  emblems  or  symbols,  they  were  worn  only  at  the  proper  time. 

There  were  a few  Protestant  girls  in  the  convent  schools,  and  I was  told  that  the  rules  applicable  to  them  were 
strictly  observed. 

•54.  The  teaching  seemed  to  me  very  good  on  the  whole.  It  was,  however,  vei-y  imequal  in  different  schools,  Quality  of  iii- 
and  often  iu  different  parts  of  tlie  same  scliool.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  the  natui-e  of  things, 
as  the  members  of  each  community  all  more  or  less  took  pai-t  in  the  teaching,  for  which,  of  course,  they  had 
very  different  degi-ees  of  ajititude.  In  some  cases  I found  a great  deal  of  zeal  without  much  knowledge,  and 
the  principal  defect,  where  there  was  a defect,  arose  from  the  want  of  special  training.  Only  in  one  convent 
school,  however,  could  I call  the  teaching  really  indifferent  throughout.  Generally  speaking,  the  upper  part  of 
the  school  was  best  taught.  Here  was  the  class  of  paid  and  unpaid  monitors,  partly  teachers  and  partly 
pupOs.  Here  also  tlie  school  was  under  the  immediate  charge,  not  nec^sarily  of  the  head  of  the  convent, 
but  of  that  member  of  the  community  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  greatest  talents  for  teaching.  Under 
her  the  rest  of  the  nuns  and  a large  staff  of  monitors  were  distributed  throughout  the  diffei-ent  classes.  The 
lay  assistants  and  nionitora  I found  a vei-y  valuable  part  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  all  the  schools  they  did 
a gi-eat  deal  of  the  drudgei-j-  connected  witli  the  classes,  and  in  one  case  they  were  the  only  efficient  teachers 
in  the  school.  It  is  from  them  tliat  the  female  teachei-s  in  the  ordinai-y  National  schools  are  largely  recruited, 
and  therefore  the  efficiency  of  the  highest  class  and  of  tlie  monitors  in  convent  schools  is  a matter  of  gi-eat 
impoi-tance.  In  the  list  presented  to  me  by  one  convent  school  I found  the  names  of  twenty-seven  girls  who 
Lad  been  educated  iu  it,  and  were  at  tlie  time  of  my  inquii-y  engaged  in  teaching  in  England,  Ii-eland,  and  the 
oolonios. 

55.  Reailing  was  the  stroiigpoint  iu  the  convent  schools,  and  the  least  satisfactorj'  was  arithmetic.  In  all  the  Not  equal  to 
usual  subjects,  however,  the  teaching  and  the  rosult.s  generally  were  getod.  I should  not  lie  incltiied  to  place 
the  schools,  in  quality  of  education,  on  the  same  level  with  the  very  best  of  the  ordinary  National  schools— 

Roscrea,  for  instance,  or  Geashili,  or  Longford — but  below  these  they  occupied  a high  place.  Of  one  part  of 
the  education  I can  liardly  estimate  the  effect,  namely,  of  the  jiei-sonal  character  and  example  of  the  nuns  on 

their  pu]iils.  But  this  should  certoiiily  bo  taken  into  account ; and  my  own  feeling  was  that  it  would  bo  hard 
to  exaggerate  its  benefit  to  the  childi-eu  iu  afterlife.  There  seemed  to  exist  a great  degi-ee-  of  cordiality  between 
the  teachei-s  and  the  girls. 

56.  In  the  infant  schools  there  were,  ns  Iliaa-e  said,  both  boys  and  girls  between  three  and  seven  years  old.  In  Infant  Schools, 
some  convents  they  were  taught  separately.  These  schools  sen-ed  very  much  as  day  nurseries  to  relieve  the  parents 
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of  the  charge  of  their  children.  Even  in  this  respect  they  were  most  valuable  institutions,  as  they  kept  the 
infants  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  secured  for  them  an  amount  of  attention,  cleanliness,  and  comfort  which  they  could 
hardly  expect  at  home.  But  they  were  much  more  than  nurseries ; they  were  actually  seminaries  in  which  the 
cliildren  without  effort  leai-ned  habits  of  obedience  and  discipline,  and  in  which  they  insensibly  acquired  a great 
deal  of  actual  knowledge.  My  notes  of  one  school  udll  give  a general  idea  of  all.  “ In  this  infant  school  there 
were  82  children,  of  whom  1 3 were  two  years  old;  ll,thi'ee;  14, four;  11,  five;  19,  six;  12, seven;  and  2 
were  eight.  Tliey  were  grouped  in  two  main  divisions,  of  whom  48  were  learning  letters  and  34  were  in  the 
First  Book.  These  main  divisions  were  eacli  drilled  in  three  separate  drafts,  each  draft  being  taught  by  a 
monitor,  paid  or  unpaid,  and  the  whole  being  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the  nuns.  The  organization  was 
admirable.  One  of  the  monitors  played  the  harmonium  when  tlie  children  of  the  six  drafts  wei-e  being 
arranged  under  their  different  teachers.  According  to  the  usual  fashion  of  infant  schools,  they  moved  for  some 
time  in  a circle  round  and  round  tlie  room,  and  when  the  music  had  brought  them  into  time  a:id  order  they  filed 
off  in  their  several  detaohmente,  and  took  their  station  with  books  in  their  hands  or  in  front  of  the  frames  with 
words  or  letter’s  svritten  on  them,  according  to  theii’  several  stages  of  advancement.  Everything  was  done  well 
and  quietly.  The  whole  of  the  82  children  in  tlie  course  of  two  or  three  minutes  were  brought  from  the  gallery, 
and  mthout  confusion  or  clashing  together  were  neatly  arranged  m little  groups,  eaclr  with  its  monitor,  and  all 
overlooked  by  the  sister  in  charge.  The  teaching  was  good,  and  suited  Jo  the  tender  years  of  the  children.  The 
lessons  were  not  continued  too  long,  and  were  varied  by  singing  and  other  contrivances  to  keep  the  children  from 
feeling  tired  or  disgusted  with  school.  They  all  were  evidently  happy  and  contented,  with  one  exception — an 
infant  of  two  or  three  years  who  had  come  for  the  first  time  to  school,  and  was  not  yet  reconciled  to  the 
place.” 

57.  The  gallery  was  the  principal  scene  of  operations  in  aji  infant  school.  Here  they  were  all  ranged  together, 
row  above  row,  with  the  teacher  standing  in  front,  and  endeavouring  as  well  as  she  could  to  entertain 
and  insti’uct  her  restless  charges.  It  seemed  to  me  that  some  of  the  nuns  in  charge  were  particularly  fitted 
for  this  peculiar  duty.  I was  told  by  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  schoolstliat  it  was  the  department  which  he  found 
the  most  difficult  to  fill,  and  the  one  in  which  he  had  to  suggest  the  most  frequent  changes  of  teachers  before 
he  found  the  particular  person  in  the  community  whose  lay  in  this  direction. 

58.  I have  already  mentioned  that  the  children  stay  in  the  infant  school  till  they  have  gone  some  length  in  the 
first  reading  book,  and  are  about  six  or  seven  yeai-s  old.  The  girls  are  then  drafted  into  the  upper  department, 
and  the  boys  leave  the  convent  for  some  other  school  under  a master.  The  infant  school,  therefore,  includes  not 
only  the  infant  school  properly  so  called,  but  also  what  would  be  reckoned  the  fii-st  class  in  an  ordinary  National 
school.  In  consequence  of  this  the  upper  school,  being  relieved  of  beginners,  presented  at  first  sight  a favourable 
conti-ast  with  other  schools.  All  the  children  could  read,  and  most  of  them  were  beginning  to  %vrite ; and  the 
number  of  children,  thei-efore,  who  could  pass  in  these  two  bi-anches,  seemed  proportionately  higher  than  in  the 
ordinai’y  National  schools.  Those  who  could  not  pass  were  in  tlie  infant  school. 

59.  I have  said  that  the  boys  leave  the  infant  school  about  six  or  seven.  In  oueca.se,  however,  I found  boys  of 
eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven,  and  even  twelve.  In  this  school  the  boys  were  taught  apart  from  the  girls,  hut  even 
thus  tile  matter  required  some  explanation.  TJie  National  schools  in  the  town,  for  some  reason  or  other,  were 
not  popular  with  a poi’tion  of  the  community ; and  although  they  were  three  in  number — a model  school,  a 
school  under  Presbyterian  management,  and  a school  under  the  management  of  the  Roman  Catholic  parish 
priest — they  were  all  thought  unsuitable,  and  the  boys  were  encouraged  to  remain  long  after  the  usual  age. 
In  this  case,  the  Commissioners  of  National  Eduaition  seemed  actually  to  be  supplying  funds  for  their  own 
discomfiture;  for  they  were  stai-ving  their  own  ordinary  National  schools,  and  depriving  them  of  their 
natural  supply.  I was  informed  that  there  was  a proposal  on  foot  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  town 
to  introduce  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  as  soon  as  their  school  was  established,  the  boys  were  to  be  removed 
from  the  convent.  It  is  right  also  to  add  that  the  head  of  the  convent  scliooi  assured  ine  that,  whether  this 
were  the  case  or  not,  the  boys  above  seven  would  as  soon  as  possible  be  di-afted  away. 

III.  Workhouse  Schools. 

CO.  III.  There  is  yet  one  other  class  of  schools  connected  with  the  National  Board,  which  deserve  a few  words 
of  notice.  These  are  the  workhmtse  scJtools.  By  the  rules  of  the  Board  they  “ are  received  into  connexion,  and 
grants  of  books  made  to  them  on  condition  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Commissioners  or 
their  officers,  and  tiiat  all  the  rules  of  the  Board  applicable  to  non-vested  schools  be  faithfully  observed.”  Of 
these  schools  I visited  three,  one  in  Parsonstown,  a second  in  Roscrea,  and  a third  in  Tullamore.  There  is 
something  very  depressing  in  a visit  to  a workhouse,  and  although  the  schools  are  the  least  depressing  sight 
you  see  in  them,  even  they  are  not  cheerful.  AH  the  workhouses  that  I saw  in  Ireland  were  imposing  looking  erec- 
tions, with  a strong  family  resemblance,  so  that  having  once  seen  one  of  them,  I was  at  no  loss  to  recognise  the  rest. 
I was  very  much  struck  with  the  excellence  of  the  education  in  those  that  came  under  ray  notice.  In  my 
visits  to  poorhouses  in  Scotland,  I had  not  been  favourably  impressed,  and  therefore  I was  not  prepared  for 
the  orderly  and  efficient  teaching  that  I saw  in  Ireland,  nor  for  the  progress  that  I found  among  the  children. 
In  each  workhouse  there  was  a separate  department  for  boys  and  gii’ls,  the  gii-ls  of  course  with  a mistress,  and 
the  boys  with  a master.  The  teachers  were  all  resident,  and  their  salaries,  besides  board  and  lodging,  were 
£25  for  males,  and  £20  for  females. 

61.  The  first  school  that  I visited  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Parsonstown.  The  classrooms  were  spacious  and  well 
ventilated,  45  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  they  opened  on  a grave!  play-ground  of  moderate  size.  In  the  girls’ 
room  there  were  three  classes,  12  cliildren  from  six  to  eight  in  the  first  reading  hook,  13  children  from 
seven  to  ten  in  the  second  reading  book,  and  5 girls  from  ten  to  fourteen  in  the  third  or  highest  class.  The 
teacher,  a young  woman  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  had  been  trained  in  the  convent  school,  and  had  held  her 
situation  for  about  two  yeais.  She  expressed  herself  well  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  girls,  and  they  not 
only  made  a good  appearance  in  all  the  usual  branches,  reading  especially,  but  seemed  well  behaved  and 
obedient,  and  showed  a fair  amount  of  inteUigenee.  On  the  day  of  my  visit,,  one  of  the  older  gii-ls  was 
leaving  the  workhouse,  having  been  chosen  as  a servant  by  a person  in  the  neighbourhood ; and  I was  glad  to 
find  that  the  school  was  visited  regularly  by  a number  of  ladies  in  and  about  Parsonstown.  The  regular 
religious  instruction  of  the  children  was  conducted  by  the  teacher,  and  in  addition,  one  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  superintended  the  girls  of  his  own  faith,  while  the  rector  of  the  parish  was  equally  attentive  to  the 
few  Protestant  children  in  the  establishment. 

62.  The  teacher  of  the  boys’  school  was  a young  certificated  master,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  district  model 
school,  and  for  one  session  or  part  of  it  in  the  central  training  school.  He  was  well  qualified  for  his  work, 
and  meant  to  qualify  himself  still  further  as  a teacher,  by  spending  a second  session  in  the  training  school  in 
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Dublin.  With  tliis  object  in  view,  he  was  prepared  to  risk  the  loss  of  his  position  in  the  workliouse,  and  to 
take  the  chance  of  being  appointed  to  an  ordinary  National  school. 

63.  In  the  two  other  schools  which  I visited,  I saw  equally  good  work.  The  female  teachers  had  come  from 
convent  schools,  and  the  male  teachers  from  district  model  schools.  One  of  them  had  a salary  of  about  £80, 
besides  his  board  and  lodging,  This  master,  however,  had  charge  also  of  a small,  but  very  productive  and 
remunerative  farm,  on  which  the  boys  worked  under  his  dii'cction.  The  religious  instruction  was  conducted 
in  the  two  last  schools  almost  entirely  by  the  teachers,  but  the  priests  also  visited  the  schools  from  time  to 
time,  and  taught  the  children  who  were  preparing  for  confirmation.  On  tl*e  whole,  the  impression  that  I 
formed  of  these  schools  was  very  favourable,  and  although  a certain  diseased  and  unhealthy  look  impressed  me, 
and  mEule  my  visit  somewhat  uncomfortable,  part  of  this  was  probably  due  to  fancy,  and  as  the  result  of  the 
whole,  T should  place  the  schools  among  the  list  of  good  ordinary  National  schools,  and  above  the  average. 
There  were  no  doubt  causes  favourable  to  the  pingress  of  the  children.  They  were  by  the  cu'cumstances  of 
their  case  regular  in  attendance,  and  entkely  at  the  disposal  of  those  placed  in  charge  of  them.  School  work 
was  the  main  business  of  the  day,  and  they  had  nothing  to  distract  their  attention.  Apparently  also  the 
services  of  good  men  and  women  could  be  secured,  for  what  at  first  sight  seems  a most  unattractive  sphere  of 
usefulness,  and  I am  bound  to  say  of  the  female  teachers  especially,  that  they  seemed  thoroughly  interested  in 
their  work.  In  each  of  the  workhouses  there  'was  an  infant  school  for  boj^  and  gills  under  the  female  teacher. 
It  was  conducted  on  the  same  principles,  and  with  much  the  same  measure  of  educational  success  as  the 
convent  schools.  I was  struck  -with  the  number  of  absentees,  especially  among  the  youngest  children.  In 
one  case  twelve  were  in  hospital  out  of  a roll  of  fifty-one,  mostly  ■with  sore  eyes,  and  in  another,  there  were 
eighteen  boys  and  girls  absent  from  three  classes,  with  whooping-cough,  on  a roll  of  forty-four.  The  majoiity 
of  the  children  were  orphans,  or  deserted  by  their  parents.  The  numbers  in  the  workhouses,  more  particularly 
in  Tullamore,  varied  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  There  was  a marked  decrease  in  harvest  time,  but 
in  ■winter-  the  i-anks  were  once  more  filled. 
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UHA.PTRR  II. — Church  Education  Society  Schools  and  Schools  Connected  with  the  Boajrd 
OF  Er^ismus  Smith,  Christl\.n  Brothers’  Schools,  Private  and  Miscellaneous  Schools. 


64  Next  to  the  National  schools,  those  connected  with  the  Chilrch  Education  Society  and  the  Board  of 
Ei-asmus  Smith  were  the  most  numerous  in  my  district.  They  may  be  taken  together,  as  the  principles  on 
which  tliey  are  conducted  are  the  same.  They  are  essentially  Protestant  schools,  and  antagonistic,  on  the 
Protestant  side,  just  as  the  Chi-istian  Brothers’  schools  are  on  the  Roman  Catholic  side  to  the  National  system. 

It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  they  were  created  to  oppose  it,  as  they  were  in  existence  long  before  it  came 
into  operation.  The  Erasmus  Smith  schools  were  fii-st  established  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  The  ori^al 
endo^vment  was  devoted  exclusively  for  the  support  of  grammar  schools,  of  which  fom-  or  five  are  in  operation ; 
but  from  time  to  time  the  scope  of  the  foundation  has  been  extended.  Grants  have  been  made  from  the  f\mds 
for  other  purposes  connected  ■with  education,  as,  for  instance,  towards  the  buildings  of  Trioity  College,  Dublin, 
and  for  the  endowment  of  scholarsliips  and  fellowships  in  that  institution.  It  is  long  since  the  application  of  Extent  of  their 
its  suiqilus  funds  to  primary  English  schools  has  been  legalized  and  sanctioned.  Up  to  1812,  however,  there  operation.i. 
were  only  half  a dozen  of  these  in  existence ; but  betweeu  that  date  and  1842  a vei-y  large  number  of  English 
schools  were  builb  from  the  funds  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  a great  portion  of  the  income  of  the  endo'wment 
was  expended  on  their  support.  Altogether  not  less  than  £40,000  has  been  devoted  to  the  erection  of  such 
schools,  and  I find  it  mentioned  in  the  report  on  endowed  schools  in  1857  that  the  income  available  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  schools  was  then  between  £2,000  and  £3,000  a year;  that  the  number  of  the  schools 
was  119,  and  that  they  educated  5,380  childi'en. 

65.  The  operations  of  the  Church  Education  Society  are  much  more  extensive.  It  has  iu  dii-ect  connexion  Principles  oa 
■with  it  1,500  schools,  %vith  67,000  children  on  the  rolls,  and  supported  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  £45,000. 

The  distinctive  principles  of  both  these  sets  of  schools  is  that  instruction  iu  the  Bible  must  necessarily  form  a ® • 

part  of  the  daily  exercises  of  all  the  pupils.  Among  the  printed  niles  dra'wn  up  for  the  government  of  the 
schools  of  Ei-asmus  Smith  these  are  the  most  prominent ; — 


Ckurcii  Educa- 
tion Socitiy 
and  Erasmus 
Smith  Schools- 


“ Every  day  all  cbildrca  who  have  attained  a suitable  proficiency  shall  read  to  the  teachers  a chapter  in  the  Bible.  The 
teacher  shall  examine  the  children  as  to  their  understanding  what  they  have  read,  explaining  the  sense  in  plain  language, 
without  entering  into  controversial  or  abstruse  matters.  The  Bible  shall  be  used  for  religious  mstruetion  only,  and  not  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  to  spell  and  to  read.  The  children  whose  parents  are  members  of  the  Church  shall  be  iustructed 
at  least  one  day  everj' week  in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  no  other  catechism  shall  be  taught  or 
admitted  into  the  school.  The  attendance  of  the  children  of  other  denommations  on  this  occasion  shall  be  as  their  parents 
may  direct.” 

66.  The  local  manager's  and  patrons  of  these  schools  are  the  clergymen  of  the  Established  Chiu-ch.  The  books 
. used  iu  them  are  those  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge.  The  teachei-s  are 
aU  membei-s  of  the  Established  Church,  and  iiave  almost  all  been  ti-ained  in  the  normal  school  connected  with 
the  Chui-ch  Education  Society.  The  masters  generally  combine  ■with  then-  office  that  of  parish  clerk.  Most 
of  the  scholars  also  are  Pi-otestants  and  Episcopalians,  and  the  schools  themselves  are  often  called  the  parochial 
schools  attached  to  the  Established  Chui-cL  They  ai-e  regularly  inspected  once  a year-  by  an  official  from  the 
Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  or  the  Church  Education  Society. 

67.  There  were  in  my  district  thii-ty-six  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  each  ■with  an  aveii^e  daily 
attondauce  of  seventeen  scholars,  and  seven  schools  connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  ■aith  an 

average  daily  attendance  of  twenty-four  in  each  school  I visited  in  all  nineteen  schools  of  both  classes.  In  Teachers : their 

some  there  was  only  a female  teacher,  in  others  only  a master  for  boys  and  gii'ls  together ; but  in  most  either  a position 

separate  male  and  female  teacher  for  boys  and  girls,  or  a mixed  school  under  a master,  ■with  a female  assistant, 

usually  his  wife,  to  teach  the  girls  sewing.  There  was  almost  always  a house  provided  rent  free,  and  in  regard 

to  pei-sonal  comforts  and  emoluments,  the  teachers  were  cei-tainiy  in  as  good  a position  as  the  National  school- 

mastei-s.  Their  average  income  was  £35  ; but  in  the  ease  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  tliis  sum  included 

the  emoluments  both  of  the  master  and  the  assistant  when  these  were  husband  and  wife.  The  emoluments 

were  made  up  partly  by  endowment,  £10  or  £15  being  granted  by  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  to  their-  schools, 

and  a smaller  sum  crenerally  by  the  Church  Education  Society  to  theii-s — partly  by  local  subscription,  to  -which 

tho  clergyman  himself  was  the  chief  contributor,  !ind  partly  by  school  fees,  and  the  master’s  gi-ant  as  parish 

clerk. 

68.  The  cliDdi-eu  were  quite  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  the  fees  that  they  paid  little,  if  at  all,  higher  than  those  Sohoiars. 
in  ordinjiry  schools. 

69.  In  tho  character  of  the  education  itself,  there  -was  the  gi-catest  possible  difference — some  of  the  schools  were 
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really  good ; some  of  them  utterly  -wortliless.  The  utterly  worthless  were  composed  of  those  with  an  aTeroge 
daily  attendance  of  less  titan  fotu-teen  scholars.  In  my  district  there  were  seventeen  .such,  of  which  I visited 
five,  with  tliree,  eight,  nine,  twelve,  and  thirteen  scholars  respectively.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  there  was  no 
scope  for  the  teachers  themselvM,  with  such  s.  handful  of  children.  The  worst  case  that  I encountered  wa.s  a 
school  with  three  scholars.  It  was  under  the  charge  of  a respectable  woman — the  wife  of  a sergeant  of  police. 
Slie  taught  her  schola!-s  a little  i-eading,  a little  uniting,  and  a very  little  aiithnietic,  and  a great  deal,  compara- 
tively, of  the  Church  Catechism,  the  Collects,  and  texts  from  the  Bible,  together  with  sewing  and  knitting.  The 
Catechism  and  the  Bible  texts  were  imperfectly  committed  to  memory,  and  were  not  in  the  lesrst  understood  by 
the  children.  The  teacher  had  no  great  heart  in  her  work,  and  no  assistance  or  sympathy  from  without.  She 
sent  her  own  children  who  were  able  to  walk  the  distance  to  a Model  school  in  the  district.  Altogether,  in 
an  educational  point  of  view,  the  school  was  a inockeiy.  Witlmi  little  more  than  a stone’s  cast  of  it  was  a very 
good  National  school,  under  Roman  Catliolic  maiiagenient  and  a Roman  Catholic  master.  I was  told  that  tlie 
teacher,  besides  her  house,  received  a salary  of  .£6  for  her  services,  partly,  I suppose,  from  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

70.  As  a contrast  to  this  school  I may  mention  that  connected  -with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  in  Longford 
and  the  parochial  school  at  Coolbauagher.  The  latter  was  described  as  a Protestant  school,  and  diiFered  in 
some  respects  from  any  that  I had  seen  of  the  same  kind.  Its  teacher  had  been  trained  at  the  National 
normal  school  in  Dublin.  The  school  books  used  were  those  sanctioned  by  the  National  Board,  and  tlie  school 
itself  had  the  advantage  of  being  examined  by  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors,  But  the  general  system 
and  character  of  the  school  were  essentially  those  of  the  Church  Education  Society.  The  children  were  all 
Protestants  and  Episcopalians,  The  religious  teaching  consisted  in  reading  tlie  Bible  and  learning  the  Chureh 
CateclrLsm.  On  certain  days  of  the  week  it  was  conducted  by  the  rector  of  the  parish.  Once  a week  also  the 
children  attended  service  in  the  chm-ch.  Music  was  particularly  well  taught,  and  besides  daily  lesson.s  in  this 
subject  from  tlie  rector,  seconded  by  the  master,  the  children  had  regular  piuctice  of  singing  and  music  in  tlie. 
chureh.  The  reading  in  this  school  was  excellent,  and  the  mannere  of  tlie  cliildren  remarkably  good.  On  the 
whole,  I should  place  it  in  the  first  i-ank  as  compared  with  National  schools,  Tlie  Erasmus  Smith  school  in 
Longford  "was  nearly  as  good;  but  after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  and  other  cases  of  superior 
schools,  the  fact  remains  liat  on  the  whole  there  was  a want  of  system  and  vigour  in  the  teaching,  and  a 
corresponding  want  of  exactness  and  intelligence  in  the  children  beyond  what  I found  in  ordinary  National 
schools.  The  subdivision  of  classes  was  unnecessarily  minute  and  perplexing.  Not  unfrequenfcly  I found  twenty 
children  arranged  in  six  classes,  although,  to  do  the  masters  justice,  tliey  usually  grouped  two  or  even  three  of 
these  together  in  their  lessons,  in  oixler  to  save  time  and  to  prevent  the  waste  of  teaching  jjower.  I thought 
the  local  supervision  almost  overdone,  and  that  the  teaclier  was  not  left  sufficiently  to  the  freedom  of  his  own 
xvill,  but  was  eirciunscribed  by  his  position  and  circumstances.  Plainly,  however,  the  inferiority  of  these 
schools  was  due  to  the  cause  already  mentioned — the  small  number  of  tlie  scholars. 
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CnsiSTiAN  Brothers’  Schools. 

71.  I come  next  to  a very  different  class  of  schools,  namely,  those  of  tlie  Christian  Brotliers.  As  the  Clnirch 
Education  Society  is  exclusively  and  essenthUly  Protestant,  so  the  institute  oftheCliristian  Brothers  is  exclusively 
and  essentially  Roman  Catholic.  It  was  fiist  established  in  Ireland  in  1802,  by  a merchant  of  tho  city  of 
Waterford.  This  gentleman,  a Mr.  Rice,  having  retired  from  business  determined  to  devote  his  time  and  his 
wealth  to  some  religious  and  useful  purjiose.  After  delibeiation  lie  resolved  on  founding  the  institute  of  the 
Chidstian  Brothers,  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  boys,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

72.  The  teachei-s  themselves  are  members  of  the  order,  and  are  specially  tiained  and  set  apart  for  their  work. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  institute  are  in  Dublin,  where  it  has  a normal  or  training  institution,  and  large  and 
flourishing  model  schools.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Grace,  the  head  of  this  establishment,  I was  able  to  see  all 
the  internal  arrangements,'  and  found  them  complete  and  admirable  even  to  the  minutest  details.  The  novice  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  order  has  to  spend  two  years  in  tlie  training  school,  learning  his  profession.  He  is  afterwards 
sent  to  one  of  the  branch  establishments  in  Dublin  itself  it  may  be,  or  the  provinces.  Here  he  lives  a community 
life  ■with  one,  two,  or  more  Brothers,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  according  as  the  circumstances  of  the  school  mav 
requii-e,  or  can  support  a larger  or  smaller  staff  of  teacliei-s.  He  does  not,  however,  at  once  become  a life 
member  of  the  institute,  but  has  to  spend  a long  probation  of  eleven  years.  During  that  term  he  is  at  Jibertv 
to  leave  the  society,  or  to  attach  himself  to  any  other  towards  which  he  feels  himself  di-awn.  At  the  close  of 
his  probation  having  now  learned  and  practised  all  that  is  required  of  him,  he  is  finally  admitted,  after 
examination,  as  a life  member  of  the  institute. 

73.  Although  not  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  the  ins'titute  is  after  the  strictest  sort  a religious  society.  Its 
membeis  live  an  ascetic  life,  spending  most  of  the  time  that  is  not  occupied  -with  teaching,  in  silence,  prayer,  and 
fasting.  They  wear  a particular  dress,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of  celibacy.  Teacliing,  however,  is  their  profession, 
and  through  it  they  seek  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  Church  and  their  o^wn  welfare.  They  entertain 
ennobled  and  lofty  ideas  of  the  vocation  to  which  they  have  been  called.  It  is  tlie  highest  exercise  of  Christian 
charity.  They  who  give  their  lives  to  it  are  engaged  in  employments  of  whicli  the  holiest  men  might  he  emulous. 
There  is  nothing  so  excellent  as  this  function  of  chaaity,  nothing  so  meritorious,  nothing  which  can  lead  to  more 
exalted  piety.  It  is  no  wonder  that  -with  such  ideas  as  these,  they  are  possessed  with  a burning  zeal  in  the 
profe.ssion  wliich  they  have  adopted.  I mention  these  things  because  they  help  to  give  an  idea  of  tho  nature  of 
the  society,  and  of  ite  peculiarly  denominational  as  well  as  its  essentially  religious  cliaraeter. 

7 4.  The  Christian  Brothei-s  are  to  be  found  everyxvhere  throughout  Ireland.  Tliey  have  about  sixty  establish- 
ments, with20,000children  in  round  numbers,  taught  by  335  masters,  and  an  innumerable  army  of  monitors  chosen 
from  the  scholai-s  themselves.  There  is  a constant  demand  for  new  schools  connected  with  the  order,  and  at 
present  there  are  applications  from  a score  of  places  in  Ireland,  besides  others  from  England,  Australia,  and  tho 
United  States  for  branch  establishments.  Y^erever  they  are  set  down  they  are  at  once  filled  to  overflo-wing, 
and  the  schools  round  about  are  drained  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  childrem  They  are  especially  favoured  by  the 
priests,  and  I am  bound  to  say  also  that  the  parents  have  much  the  same  preference  for  them  over  other  schools 
for  ■their  boys  as  for  the  convent  schools  for  their  girls.  Tho  children  who  attend  them  are  not  exclusively  of 
the  poorer  sort,  but  represent  also  the  middle,  and  “ well  to  do  ” chisscs  of  tlie  community.  In  one  school  I 
found  not  only  the  sons  of  labourei-s,  but  of  wealt'iy  shopkeepei’s,  and  even  professional  men.  In  tho  way  of 
secular  instruction  they  Icam  everything  from  tho  letters  up  to  natural  philosophy.  The  books  in  use  in  tlie 
schools  are  dra^wn  up  and  published  by  tho  society.  Those  for  reading  and  history  are  full  of  religious  teaching 
of  a special  character.  They  struck  mo  also  as  pci-Viulcd  by  a cei-tain  fervid  nationality,  with  a tendency  to 
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make  the  children  ardent  lovers  of  their  o^vn  country,  -well  acquainted  -wdth  its  traditions  and  the  history  of  ite 
sufferings.  In  one  of  the  schools  that  I visited  some  allusion  to  English  history  occrrrred  in  a passa^  selected 
for  their  reading  lesson ; but  the  easy  questions  suggested  thereby  were  not  answered  even  by  tire  best  boys. 
The  master  told  me  that  if  I asked  questions  on  Irish  history  I should  receive  more  ^tisfactory  answers.  In 
my  district  I found  three  establishments  connected  with  tire  institute,  all  of  which  I visited  and  examined  wrth 
as  much  care  as  my  time  would  permit.  One  in  Mullingar,  with  5 teachers  and  300  children  in  attendance  ; a 
second  in  Tullamore,  with  2 teachers  and  235  childi-eir;  and  a third  in  Maryborough,  with  2 teachers  and  100 
children.  Altogether  in  the  three  there  were  9 teachers  and  in  round  numbers  700  scholars,  or  nearly  80  lor 

75.  The  firat  school  that  I visited  was  that  of  Mullingai-.  Unlike  most  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  c 

which  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  vohmtary  contributions  of  the  locality  in  which  they  are  pWed,  this 
school  was  erected  and  is  maintained  by  an  endowment.  It  owes  its  endowment  to  a Mr.  "Hevey,  of  Mullingar,  ^ 
who  died  in  the  year  1837.  By  his  will  he  left  to  ti-ustees  cei-tain  lands,  the  rents  and  profits  of  which  were  to 
be  applied  to  the  support,  maintenance,  and  education  of  poor  children  in  Mullingar.  Very  full  powers  were 
given  to  tlie  trustees,  the  only  limitation  being  that  no  difference  of  religion  should  be  the  ground  for  excluding 
any  child  from  the  benefit  of  the  bequest.  In  the  year  1854,  seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  the  ^stetor, 
the  trustees,  of  whom  the  chief  wob  Cardinal  OuUen,  then  Ai-chbishop  Cullen,  re.solved  that  a “ collie  ’ should 
be  built,  consisting  of  two  depai’tments — a classical  school  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  a generM  school  for  an 
English  education ; and  that  the  latter,  the  general  school,  should  be  intrusted  to  the  Chiistian  Brothers  ^ 
teachers,  and  to  then-  management  and  immediate  government.  By  this  aarangement  the  school  was  made 
exclusively  a Roman  Catholic  seminary,  and  so  far,  therefore,  the  intentions  of  the  testator  seem  hardly  to  have 
been  carried  out  in  their  full  extent.  „ , i xv  x r 

76.  Tlie  school  buddings  cost  £5,000.  They  are,  I think,  the  most  striking  and  handsome  of  all  the  schools  ^at 
I saw  anywhere  in  my  district  of  whatever  kind.  Their  internal  arrangements  also  are  in  keeping  with  their 
general  appearance.  The  largest  portion  of  the  building  is  assigned  to  the  general  school  under  the  Chmstian 
Brothers.  They  have  five  “ cells”  (good  bedrooms),  an  oratory  and  reception  room.,  a.  refectory  and  kitchen 
for  themselves,  and  for  the  boys  there  ai-e  four  main  rooms,  which  are  described  as  distinct  schools.  Spe^mg 
more  strictly,  however,  there  are  four  separate  departments,  arranged  according  to  the  boys’  profieim^.  Each 
of  these  rooms  is  forty  feet  long,  twenty-four  feet  broad,  and  the  height  from  floor  to  ceding  is  fifteen  feet. 
Altogether  there  is  accommodation  in  each  of  them  for  120  boys. 

77.  In  respeetto  furniture,  apparatus  and  books  the  institutioniscomplete.  It  has  also  a lar^  playground  m I 
which  the  different  schools  have  portions  allotted  for  their  games,  and  where  under  certain  rptrictions  they  have  P 
full  scope  for  their  energies  in  play  time.  I ought  to  mention  tliat  the  ofiices  and  outbuddings  here  and  m one 
of  the  two  other  Christian-Brothers’  schools  that  I visited  were  of  a veiy  superior  character  to  those  in  the 
National  schools.  Here  as  in  other  detads,  such  as  the  selection  of  the  site  in  a quiet  locality,  renmvM  from 
thoroughfares,  bustle  and  other  such  causes  of  distraction,  in  the  requisites  of  good  air  and  good  light,  in 
f1p)ir.liTipsa  and  ventilation,  the  Mullingar  school  was  quite  the  ideal  of  what  a Christian  Brothers  school 

78.  In  the  first  room  there  were  in  round  numbers  100  boys,  all  under  one  master.  Twenty  of  the  best  boys  I 
acted  as  monitors.  Tiie  arrangement  of  the  room  was  simple  and  good.  At  the  upper  end  were  the  tether  s ‘ 
desk  and  platform.  Occiipiying  the  main  portion  of  the  aa-ea  of  the  room  there  was  a sufficient  number  m well 
aiTiinged  desks  and  forms.  The  three  or  four  nearest  the  teacher  were  filled  by  the  monitors.  The  firet  or 
alphabet  class  was  at  the  lower  end,  and  the  other  classes  ascended  progressively  towards  the  master’s  platform. 
There  was  a distance  of  about  nine  feet  from  the  upper  or  master’s  end  of  the_  school  to  tlie  first  desk,  and 
passages  of  the  same  ividth  between  the  desks  and  the  wall  aU  round  three  of  the  sides — so  that  th^e  was  ample 
room  for  the  formation  of  the  small  sections  under  the  monitors  and  for  the  movements  of  the  children. 

79.  The  monitois  were  divided  into  three  groups,  each  of  which  took  a share  in  the  teaching,  and  together  they 
formed  what  might  be  called  the  master’s  class.  He  had  not  much  time  to  devote  to  any  of  ffie  other  classes, 
and  they  accordingly  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  his  teaching  in  a great  measure  at  second  hand.  In  pomt  of  years 
the  monitors  were  little  above  their  fellows.  Seven  of  them  were  eight  years  old  and  only  one  w?«  twelve. 

80.  I examined  fii-st  the  twenty  monitors  as  one  class.  They  were  reading  in  the  Second  Book  of  Lessons  ^d 

passed  creditably  both  in  reatling  and  in  oral  spelling.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  wi-ite  from  dictation,  but 
were  practised  in  copying  from  their  reading  book  upon  slates.  In  arithmetic  nearly  all  of  them  were  rorrect 
in  nototion  and  the  simple  inles.  As  the  teachers  of  the  junior  classes  I examined  the  momtora  mmuteiy,  and 
mv  impression  was  that  they  had  been  carefully  and  judiciously  selected  for  their  work,  and  I found  them 
performing  it  with  commendable  grarity,  and  a due  sense  of  the  importance  that  attached  to  their  office. 
Their  teaching,  however,  was  only  moderately  effective  and  very  unequal.  It  was  confined  to  readi^.  ® 

rest  of  the  boys,  who  were  diiided  into  uiue  groups,  about  twenty  were  in  the  First  Book  and  read  creditably. 
Beyond  this  their  knowledge  did  not  go,  as  uniting  and  ciphering  were  not  taught  to  the  juniors  tdl  they  had 
pa^ed  through  the  firat  reading  book.  The  others  wei-e  reading  short  sentences  or  smgle  words  and  tlie  lettCTS 
of  the  alphabet.  Tlie  result  of  the  whole  examination  showed  forty-three  boys  out  of  a hundi-ecl  able  to 
read eleven  able  also  to  write,  and  twelve  able  to  do  the  simple  niles  in  arithmetic.  , , , . , - , 

81 . The  order  was  fafr,  and  the  master  was  undoubtedly  a capable  teacher,  botli  interested  and  sldlled  m his  work. 
Bv  means  of  his  signal  he  was  able  at  any  moment  to  command  attention.  All  the  evolutions  of  the  classes 
were  performed  by  the  means  of  this  instrument,  and  the  master  rarely  or  never  used  his  voice.  Conadermg 
that  the  classes  were  thrown  out  of  their  usual  order  by  my  examination,  and  that  the  monitors  and  himselt 
were  withdrawn  from  tlieir  ordinary  work,  I sliould  peihaps  use  a stronger  word  than  fan-  lii  describing  the 

' 8L  The  arrangements  of  the  second  room  (to  wliich  boys  are  transferred  after  tliey  have  passed  thi-ough  ^e  f 
first  readino-  book)  were  on  mucli  the  same  principle  as  in  the  lowest  school.  There  was  the  same  use  o*  ^he 
signal,  the  same  arrangement  of  the  desks  and  fiu-niture,  and  tlie  chilcfreii,  as  before,  were  mainly  taught  by 
monitors.  Tho  boys  hero  formed  the  second  class,  and  besides  reading,  writing,  and  the  simple  rules  oi  arith- 
metic were  also  taught  to  all  the  boys.  J4.V  T 

83.  On  leaving  the  second  i-oom  the  boys  seemed  to  me  to  be  divided  into  two  sections.  One  of  these  w^ffiatteci 

bv  itself  into  tlie  thii-d  school,  whilst  the  other  was  cai-ried  at  once  into  the  highest  room  of  all.  So  that  there  ^ 
were  in  reality  two  third  classes.  The  principle  on  which  the  division  was  made  seemed  to  be  tins : the  boys  ^ 
from  tlie  country,  tliose  who  were  least  regulai-  in  then-  attendance,  those  who  wa-e  least  likely  to  continue 
Ions  at  school,  or  who  had  made  the  least  satisfoctoiy  progi-css,  in  a word,  those  who  were  least  likely  to  do 
credit  to  the  school,  were  consigned  to  the  thfrd  room,  and  the  others  promoted  to  the  fourth,  ilns  arrange- 
meut  has  its  advantages.  In  eveiy  lai-ge  school  there  is  a considerable  number  of  boys  who  at  a certain  period 
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of  their  course  seem  to  stick  fast.  Tliis  period  corresponds  to  that  represented  by  the  third  class,  or  the  third 
reading  book  in  an  ordinary  school.  Whether  it  is  lasiness,  or  irregular  attendance,  or  natural  inaptitude, 
or  dislike  to  mental  labour,  there  they  remain  and  act  as  a drag  on  the  rest  of  the  class.  Theii-  companions 
leave  them,  or  sometimes  they  tlremselves  ai-e  put  to  work  for  -which  they  are  unfit  and  -which  tliey  never 
- comprehend.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  unwise  plan  to  put  this  section  by  itself  -where  it  can  do  no  harm  to  any 
one  else. 

84.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  may  very  -well  happen  that  a really  good  boy,  who  is  merely  slow  in  development, 
•may  be  inadvertently  put  into  this  division,  and  in  that  case  his  chances  of  advancement  are  small,  It  is 
also  discouraging  work  for  a master  to  have  to  teach  a class  composed  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  of  hopeless 
materials.  It  was  probably  a mere  accident,  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the  master  himself  in  this  school  was  not 
equal  to  the  others,  aud  was  not  likely  to  detect  oi-  encourage  superior  industry  or  ability,  and  to  transfer  its 
possessor  to  the  hipest  room.  It  was  probable,  therefore,  that  the  education  of  the  boys  whom  I saw  here 
would  not  go  beyond  the  barest  elements.  Reading  was  fair,  almost  good,  but  in  arithmetic,  even  the  simplest 
examples,  the  boys  without  exception  broke  down,  and  I had  to  give  up  the  examination  which  I had  begun 
on  this  subject. 

85.  There  seemed  to  me  also  to  be  another  di-awbaek  in  the  aniingement — namely,  the  creation  of  a social 
distinction  in  the  school.  All  the  boys  in  the  two  first  moms  were  mixed  togetlxer  whatever  tlieir  cii'oumstanoes 
might  be,  and  the  poorer  children,  judging  by  their  appearance  and  di-ess,  wei-e  seated  side  by  side  with  those 
of  a higher  class.  But  here  they  were  all  of  the  poorer  sort.  If  I am  right  in  my  idea  of  the  priueiple  on 
which  the  division  at  the  end  of  the  second  yeai’  was  made  this  is  what  we  would  natmully  expect,  for  it  is 
just  the  children  of  the  pooi’est  parents  who,  from  one  or  other  of  the  causes  already  mentioned — hregular 
attendance,  natural  inaptitude  for  mental  work,  want  of  time,  assistance,  or  encouiugement — naturally  fall 
into  a class  by  themselves. 

86.  In  the  fourth  or  highest  room  there  were  seventy-two  boys,  who  may  bo  desciibed  as  the. picked  scholars 
of  the  whole  school.  Their  social  position  also  seemed  better,  or  at  least  tliey  were  less  niLxed  than  in  the 
lower  rooms ; all  were  well  dressed,  and  they  looked  like  the  chilch-cn  in  a middle  class  or  burgh  school  in 
Scotland.  The  aid  of  momtom  hem  seemed  to  be  very  much  dispensed  with,  althougli  the  senior  boys  were 
employed  to  some  extent  in  teaching  the  junior.  But  the  work  mainly  fell  on  the  shouldem  of  the  master, 
and  considering  the  varied  number  of  subjects,  aud  the  advanced  nature  of  many  of  them,  I was  amazed  at 
what  was  achieved  by  the  energy,  skill,  and  zeal  of  one  man.  The  highest  class  of  all,  composed  of  twenty-one 
boys,  from  eleven  to  seventeen  years  of  age,  read  not  only  accurately  but  in  good  style.  Errora  in  accent  or 
pronunciation  wei-e  corrected  by  the  master  without  producing  any^ing  either  unreal  or  affected,  and  tlie  tone 
and  emphasis  of  the  boys  showed  that  the  meaning  of  the  author  was  thoroughly  appreciated.  The  parsing  and 
analysis  of  sentences  were  by  no  means  perfect.  But  in  a passage  set  for  dictation  both  the  writing  and  the 
spelling  -were  well  clone.  In  a mixed  paper  of  arithmetic,  -\\-ith  questions  in  practice,  proportion,  interest,  and 
fractions,  -vulgar  and  decimal,  the  answers  were  remarkably  well,  and  in  most  cases  very  neatly,  done. 
In  geometry  the  master  himself  examined  a select  class.  The  teaching  seemed  to  me  very  good,  and  the 
answering  and  inteUigence  of  the  class  were  quite  equal  to  what  one  would  find  in  a Scotch  bm’gh  school  of  the 
firtt  rank. 

87.  In  the  way  of  accomplishments!  should  hero  mention  that  the  dra-wings  of  some  of  the  boys,  the  illuminated 
texts  and  specimens  of  penmanship  -with  which  the  walls  were  really  ornamented,  were  woitliy  of  the  highest 
praise,  while  the  singing  -was  better  than  I had  ever  heard  in  any  school. 

88.  The  next  school'  that  I -visited  aud  examined  was  in  Tullamoi-e.  It  was  originally  connected  with  tie 
National  Board,  but  was  transferred  to  the  Christian  Brothers  a few  year’s  ago.  There  were  here  two  teachers 
-with  235  children  between  them.  On  tie  day  of  my  %-isit  there  were  present  in  one  room  no  fewer’  than  165 
children.  Many  of  these  were  mere  infants,  and  there  was  a most  bewildering  variety  in  their  attainments. 
The  nrrmbers  I believe  were  greater  than  usual,  as  the  adjoining  convent  school  happened  to  be  closed  for  the 
holidays,  and  the  male  infants  of  that  establishment  had  been  transfen-ed  to  the  charge  of  tlie  Christian  Brother’s. 
This  was  an  arrangement  suited  very  well  for  the  parents,  but  it  was  hai’dly  fair  to  the  ali’eady  overtasked 
■ teacher,  that  he  should  be  burdened  -with  sixty  or  seventy  boys  under  six  year-s  of  age.  The  monitor’s  and  the 
upper  division  did  very  fairly  such  work  as  they  professed,  which  -wa-s  confined  almost  exclusively  to  reading.  It 
could  not  be  ssdd,  however,  that  the  gr'eat  majority  of  the  childi’en  were  learning  very  much,  nor  M as  it  indeed 
possible  that  they  would  make  much  progress.  They  were  ke2>t  out  of  mischief,  acquiring  some  notion  of 
discipline,  kindly  dealt  with,  and  they  were  being  carefully  trained  in  the  duties  of  their  religion.  As 
an  instrument  of  punishment,  the  master  here,  m in  other  schools  of  the  institute,  had  a small  leather'n  strajj 
to  help  him  to  enforce  order.  The  signal  also  -was  much  in  reipiisition ; but  M-ith  all  the  apparatus  at  his 
commaud,  the  noise  aud  hubbub  were  very  gr’eat,  and  made  an  examination  of  the  cliiidi-en  exti'emely  laboriou.s 
and  unsatisfactoi-y.  On  the  whole  the  educational  results  were  meagre.  • I am  bound  to  say  that  they  were  as 
great  as  could  reasonably  be  looked  for  -with  165  boys  under  one  master  aided  though  he  was  by  20  monitors, 
mere  childi’en  themselves. 

89.  The  upper  room  was  efficiently  taught ; in  it  there  were  only  7 0 cldldren,  and  although  even  this  uumhei' 
was  too  gr'eat  for  one  man,  they  were  so  grouped  that  with  a little  assistance  from  his  monitors  lie  could  keep 
them  all  busily  and  qrrietly  engaged.  The  teacher  here  was  the  local  superior  of  the  community.  He  had 
joined  the  institute,  I believe,  somewhat' later  in  life  than  the  usual  age,  aud  had  brought  to  his  new  profession 
great  earnestness  of  purpose,  and  a knowledge  especially  of  arithmetic  and  mathematics,  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  boys  •was  greatly  superior  to  that  of  those  in  the  lower  roonr  Many  more  in  pi'oportion  were 
respectably  di'essed,  and  seemed  from  their  manners  aud  air  to  belong  to  a higher  class  of  the  community. 
There  was  to  a cer-tain  extent  the  same  kind  of  selection  in  this  school  as  in  Mullingar.  Only  in  TuUamore, 
the  irregular  and  backward  detachment  continued  in  tire  lower  room  instead  of  being  sent  to  an  intonnediate 
state  of  indefinite  continuance,  and  the  regular  aird  better  boys  were  promoted  at  once  to  thehigher  room.  The 
progress  of  the  boys  in  the  upper  room  was  fair  in  every  subject,  and  the  highest  class  seemed  to  me  paiiicu- 
lai’ly  well  taught  in  matliematics  aud  in  mensuration. 

90.  It  is  unneeessary  to  say  much  of  the  scliool  at  Maryborough.  It  -was  originally  connected  with  the  Na- 
tional Board,  but  ceased  to  be  so  in  1847,  when  it  ]>iisscd  into  the  hands  of  the  Clu’istian  Brothers.  It  was 
built  and  endowed  by  a former  pai’ish  priest,  the  Very  Rev.  Nicholas  O’Comror.  Tlie  buildings  cost  about 
£500,  and  the  endowment  consisted  of  a sum  of  £1,140  invested  in  railway  shares.  This  yielded  more  than 
£50  a year  for  a time,  but  of  late  the  annual  income  has  not  amounted  to  half  that  sum.  The  residue  I’equired 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Brothers  is  obtained  by  means  of  a sermon  aud  collection  at  the  Roman  Catholic 
cliapel.  The  school  buOdbig.s  are  very  fair,  aud  the  Brothers  have  a good  dwelling-liouso  and  garden. 

91.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  I found  160  children  under  the  charge  of  two  Brothers,  M-itli  the  usual  staff  of  moni- 
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tora  In  the  junior  room,  -witli  80  scliolai-s,  the  organization  was  good  and  the  results  fair.  Nearly  half 
of  the  whole  number,  inoludiog  monitors,  passed  in  reading.  Seven  boys  wi-ote  an  easy  passage  from  dicta- 
tion. In  writing,  1 1 of  the  20  monitors  did  creditably ; but  none  of  the  others  were  suiBcieutly  advanced  to 
be  reckoned  able  to  write.  Arithmetic,  also,  was  confined  to  the  monitors,  whom  I examined  in  notation  and 
the  simple  rules.  In  the  second  room  there  were  also  80  children,  of  whom  12  were  monitors.  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  examine  the  boys  myself,  I asked  the  Brother  in  charge  to  give  a lesson  in  his  ordinary  manner.  I 
was  very  much  stmck  with  the  excellence  of  his  teaching.  All  tlie  boys  who  were  able  to  follow  the  lesson 
(nearly  the  whole  number  present)  were  arranged  round  the  room,  each  section  under  it.s  monitor.-  The  teacher 
himself  stood  iu  front  of  his  desk,  in  such  a position  as  to  be  heard  and  seen  by  all.  I selected  a lesson  in 
poetry,  which  he  read,  stanza  by  stanza,  in  the  manner  and  tone  which  he  ■wished  the  children  to  follow.  After 
each  stanza  had  been  read  by  himself,  a monitor  was  called  upon  to  read  it  also  aloud ; and,  lastly, 
the  whole  of  the  boys  standing  on  the  floor  read  the  lines  together.  I am  not  much  in  favour  of  the  simulta- 
neous system,  but  here  it  was  employed  with  good  results ; and,  considering  the  limited  teaching  staff,  it  was 
clearly  the  best,  if  not  the  only  way  to  produce  a good  uniform  style  and  mamier  of  reading  throughout  the 
school.  Wlien  this  exercise  was  finished,  the  monitors  were  called  upon  to  parse  and  analyse  the  sentences  that 
had  been  read.  This  was  done  particularly  well ; their  writing,  also,  and  their  arithmetic,  as  far  as  practice 
and  proportion,  were  equally  creditable.  Their  ages  were  from  twelve  to  fourteen.  AJtogether  they  were  quite 
on  an  equality  mth  the  highest  class  iu  a good  National  school.  The  classes  below  them,  and  taught  by  them, 
passed  a fair  examination  in  reading  and  in  writing,  but  they  were  not  strong  in  arithmetic ; and  towards  the 
lower  end  of  the  school  they  did  not  know  much  about  it. 

92.  I do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  very  long  on  the  excellences  or  defects  of  tlie  Christian  Brothers’  schools 
wliich  T visited.  If  I have  given  a fair  account  of  them,  these  -will  natui'ally  occur  to  anyone  who  reads  it. 
The  defects  all  arise  from  the  insufficient  staff  of  masters,  and  are  most  prominent  and  marked  in  the  younger 
classes ; there  a large  proportion  of  the  children  learn  very  little  indeed,  and  that  little  not  particularly  well. 
The  monitors’  class  is  exceptional,  and  is  composed  of  childi-en  well  advanced ; but  the  others  have  to 
scramble  through  the  elements  of  education  as  best  they  may.  In  the  upper  classes,  by  a judicious  system  of 
selection,  you  uot  only  good  teaching  (for  tliat  you  find  throughout  the  school,  as  fer  as  the  master  himself 
is  concerned),  but  good  results.  I cannot  say  that  ■the  backward  boys  are  sacrificed  to  the  cleverer  sort,  but  it 
is  only  the  latter  who  stand  a fair  chance  of  getting  o\it  of  the  lower  departments  and  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  highest  cla-ss.  Those  who  do  are  admirably  taught.  The  main  difference  between  a good  National  school 
of  the  first  rank  and  a school  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  consists  in  this ; in  a National  school  all  the  boys  are 
well  drilled  and  ■well  taught.  In  a Christian  Brothers’  school  only  the  highest  class  shows  perfectly  satisfactory 
results.  In  the  one  case  there  is  thorough  and  successful  work  in  all  the  ordinary  branches,  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic ; whereas  in  the  other  all  that  can  be  done  in  'die  earliest  years  of  the  course,  in  the  way  of 
secular  education,  is  to  teach  the  boys  reading.  In  the  National  schools  the-advancement  is  regular  and  even ; 
iu  those  of  the  Christian  Brothere’  it  is  partial  and  unequal.  In  a word,  judged  by  the  highest  class  alone,  the 
teaching  and  results  are  excellent ; judged  by  the  whole  school,  the  system  breaks  down  for  want  of  teaching 
power.  You  may  take  a good  National  school  anywhere  "with  the  certainty  of  finding  a sa'tisfactory  amount  of 
attainments ; you  must  take  a Christian  Brothers’  only  at  the  end  of  the  course,  or  be  contented  in  the  earlier 
stages  mth  very  limited  acquirements. 

93.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  of  course,  to  increase  the  teaching  staff.  Butmodera'te  though  the 
expenses  of  the  institute,  and  each  of  its  establishments  are,  they  are  much  as  can  be  bome  either  by  the 
society  itself  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  people.  Nor  could  the  increase  possibly  come  through 
fimds  provided  by  the  State,  for  the  whole  system  is  so  strictly  denominational,  not  to  say  sectarian,  and  so 
entirely  ignores  the  educational  wants  of  Protestan'ts,  that  no  State  ■with  a mixed  popffiation  like  ours  could 
possibly  be  justified  in  supplying  funds  for  such  a purpose.  Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  the  Clu'istian  Brothers 
could  consent  to  meet  the  Government  half  way,  and  so  to  modify  their  system  as  to  have  i^espect  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  think  differently  on  religious  mattem  from  themselves.  To  do  so  would  be  to  give  up 
their  distinctive  principles.  It  is  as  ifligious  teachers  that  they  exist  as  a community  or  brotherhood;  to  ex- 
clude religious  teaching,  therefore,  from  any  part  or  period  of  their  day’s  work,  would  be  to  give  up  that  which 
they  hold  to  be  their  main  duty,  namely,  at  all  times  and  by  all  means  so  to  leaven  secular  instruction  -with  reli- 
gious teaching  that  the  one  shall  not  possibly  be  capable  of  separation  from  the  other.  I have  purposely  said 
nothing  about  the  religious  teaching  in  the  preceding  account  of  my  ■visits  to  the  schools.  But  nothing  im- 
pressed me  more  deeply  than  the  religious  element  which  pervaded  them.  It  was  not  so  much  in  any  one  par- 
ticular, such  as  teaching  the  catechism,  or  saying  prayers,  or  preparing  children  expressly  for  communion, 
confession,  and  other  religious  duties,  but  it  was  in  each  and  all  of  these  together,  and  in  a general  tone  and 
character  that  I cannot  hope  to  describe.  The  emblems  and  figures  hanging  on  the  wails,  'the  fiowers  adorning 
the  teacher’s  pulpit,  the  religious  profession  and  dress  of  the  teachers  themselves,  the  observances  required  of 
the  boys,  as  for  example  the  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  every  hour,  as  the  clock  struck,  and  the  freqiient 
repetition  aloud  of  the  Hail  Mary  by  the  boys  in  the  junior  school,  and  its  inward  repetition  by  the  senior 
boys  (an  observance  even  more  marked  from  the  sOence  and  the  sudden  pause  in  all  'the  ordinary  school-work 
that  attend  it) ; — all  these  separated  the  schools  from  ordinary  schools,  and  made  them  peculiarly  and  essentially 
Roman  Catholic.  In  one  school,  for  example,  I noticed  two  death-bed  scenes — one  depicting  the  departure  of  a 
good  man,  and  the  other  that  of  a sinner.  They  were  sufficiently  graphic,  and  calculated  to  affect  the  lively  imar 
gination  of  youth.  In  one,  e-vil  spiiits  and  faces  recalling  to  his  remembrance  the  scenes  of  an  ill-spent  life 
■toiTuented  the  ■wretched  man  before  bis  time ; and  in  the  other,  saints  and  angels  hovering  about  his  bed  seemed 
to  beckon  the  dying  Chiistian  to  happiness.  As  a natural  consequence  of  the  system,  I need  hardly  say  that  the 
schools  were  attended  exclusively  by  Roman  Catholic  children.  In  one  school,  indeed,  I was  told  that  there 
had  been,  and  I think  were  still  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  two  or  three  Protestant  children  on  the  roll.  They  were 
not,  however,  present  on  the  day  of  my  examination.  I was  further  told  that  the  parents  of  these  boys  knew 
exactly  what  the  system  was,  and  that  they  made  no  objection  to  it  on  the  score  of  tbe  doctrines  inculcated.  The 
Brothers  themselves,  however,  had  putinpractice  a modified  conscience  clause  iu  favour  of  the  Protestant  child- 
ren, and  dispensed  ■with  their  attendance  at  the  special  time  of  religious  instruction.  But  this  only  meant  tbe 
hour  or  half  hour  set  apart  for  the  catechism  and  prayers.  To  meet  their  case  fully,  it  would  have  been  necessary 
to  wai-n  them  out  of  the  school  every  time  the  clock  struck,  or  was  about  to  strike ; and  had  this  been  practicable 
and  possible,  they  would  still  liavu  been  liable  to  witness  and  to  hear  teaching,  at  any  time  of  the  day,  of  a kiud 
inconsistent,  to  say  the  leiist  of  it,  with  the  practices  in  which  they  had  presumably  been  trained.  And,  m a 
■word,  I cannot  conceive,  whatever  they  may  have  been  when  ■tliey  first  entered  the  school,  that  they  coiild  possibly 
leave  it  Protestants.  The  objection  that  conscientious  Roman  Catholics  would  have  against  theii-  children 
attending  a school  of  the  Church  Education  Society  might  all  be  urged  with  tenfold  effect  against  a Protestant 
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child  attending  a scliool  of  the  Christian  Brotliei's.  Nor,  as  I have  already  said,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any 
modification  of  the  system  is  likely  which  should  adapt  it  for  mixed  education,  or  render  it  a fit  recipient 
for  National  aid.  Such  a modificixtioa  would  be  a saciifice  of  all  the  principles  on  which  the  institute  is  based. 


School). 
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leges. 
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Private  Schools. 

9-t.  Besides  the  classes  of  schools  already  noticed,  namely,  the  National  schools  of  all  kinds,  the  Church  schools 
and  those  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  I found  a number  on  my  list  grouped  together  as  private  schools.  Thirty-one 
in  all  were  included  under  this  general  title,  but  they  were  in  reality  of  a very  miseelianeous  gliaiucter,  and 
differed  as  much  among  themselves  as  those  that  I have  described  in  tire  preceding  pages  of  riiy  report.  Some 
were  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  some  were  Protestant  schools  with  permanent  errdowments,  and  both  of  these 
were  for  secondary  rather  than  primary  education.  Others  again  Avere  private  adA’enture  schools  in  towns,  for 
children  of  professional  men,  shopkeepers,  and  others,  for  whom  the  Natiorral  schools  were  not  suited  nor 
intended ; and  last  of  all,  there  was  a number  of  hedge  schools  scattered  throughout  both  the  town  and  rural 
districts.  Strictly  speaking  only  the  last  were  those  with  which  I had  to  do.  For  the  two  first  classes  were 
excluded  to  some  extent  both  by  the  character  of  the  education,  imd  the  age  and  social  position  of  the  scholar.s, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  private  adventure  schools  for  children  of  the  middle  classes.  But  I may  he 
allowed  to  mention  very  briefly  wliat  came  under  my  own  observation,  although  I pass  a little  beyond  the  limit 
of  primary  education  for  the  cliildreu  of  the  poor. 

95.  The  Roman  Catholic  colleges,  if  we  regai-d  the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  subjects  of  instruction,  were  verv 
much  the  same  as  boarding-schools  or  grammai-  schools  in  England.  The  hoys  were  fi-om  oiglit  to  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  subjects  taught  were  English  classics,  aiithmetic,  and  matliematics,  with  a eeitjun  amount 
of  modern  languages,  The  management  was  ecclesiastical,  and  nearly  all  the  teachers  or  jirofessois,  as  they 
were  called,  were  either  priests  or  connected  with  some  religious  order.  Some  of  the  schools  Avere  taught  by 
Jesuits,  and  others  by  clergymen  of  the  diocese  under  the  bishop.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  schools 
were  therefore  in  their  essence  religious  seminaries,  and  as  compared  Avith  English  schools  of  tlie  same  class  the 
boys  were  under  much  more  constant  supervision  in  their  studies,  their  playground,  and  their  donnitories. 
There  was  no  iibei-ty  out  of  bounds,  nor  at  any  time  as  fai'  as  I could  gather,  wei'e  the  scholai-s  Avithout  the 
presence  of  a master.  Cricket,  football,  and  gj'innastic  exercises  seemed  to  be  encouraged,  and  due  provision 
made  for  them  iu  sufficiently  large  fields  and  yards ; but  aU  these  amusements  aud  games  were  subject,  I was 
told,  to  the  same  constant  superintendence.  The  mastei'S  or  professora,  as  in  the  French  Lycce.s,  seemed  to  me 
to  make  themselves  personally  i-esponsible  for  their  pupils,  Avhereiis  iu  England,  the  practice  is  for  the  school- 
master to  divest  himself  of  responsibility  Avheii  he  thinks  that  he  safely  can,  aud  to  IcaA’c  as  much  as  2)ossiblo  to 
the  honoui-  of  the  boys.  Probably  both  systems  haA-c  their  adA-autages.  The  internal  arrangements,  if  I may 
judge  by  a college  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athlone,  Avere  good  and  careful,  Thu  class-rooms  were  large  and 
well  ventilated — ^the  dining-liall  Avas  clean  and  commodious.  If  any  exception  could  bo  taken  in  tliis  case,  it 
was  that  the  dormitories  AvCre  somcAvhat  over-ci-OAixled,  aud  had  not  a veiy  comfortable  look.  But  this  latter  is  a 
pecaliarity  common  to  all  dormitories  that  I lia\-e  ever  seen.  Of  the  quality  of  the  education  given  I can  say 
nothing  for  certain,  but  the  staff  of  mastera  as  far  as  I could  learn,  Avas  sufliciently  sti-ong,  and  if  one  raiglit  judge 
by  progi'ammes  and  prospectuses,  and  by  the  information  that  I gathered  from  different  sources,  the  courae  of 
iustmetion  was  soxmd  and  sensible.  In  regal'd  to  expense  the  colleges  contrasted  favourably  Avith  English 
boarding-schools  of  the  better  sort, 

96.  Of  the  Protestant  schools  of  the  same  kind  as  the  above,  there  were  altogether  four  or  Sa-c  on  my  list.  They 
Avere  supported  in  part  or  in  Avhole  by  endowments.  In  some  cases  they  were  for  boarders  alone,  in  others  for 
boai-ders  aud  day  scholars  conjoined.  The  “ Rauelagli,”  at  Athlone,  may  be  taken  as  a representative  of  the 
class.  It  supplies  an  education  in  English,  mathematics,  French,  draAviug,  and  a little  classics.  The  estate 
which  supports  this  institution  for  boys,  and  another  for  girls  in  Roscommon,  Avas  left  by  a Lord  Ranelagh,  in 
1708.  It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Incorporated  Society  in  Dublin  {a  society  for  promoting  Englisli  Protestant 
schools  in  Ireland),  for  educational  purposes,  and  came  into  theii-  ]iossessiou  in  1760.  In  1853  the  net  income 
of  the  estate  was  £1,100.  I found  the  buildings  of  the  Ranelagh  good,  and  eA-eji  handsome.  There  was  an 
excellent  dining-hall  for  the  boarders.  The  doi-mitories  were  remarkably  clean  and  Avell  kept,  but  too  small 
for  the  numbers  in  the  institution.  There  was  appai'eutly  only  one  class-room  in  which  all  the  scholars  were 
taught  together  in  theu-  different  studies.  It  had  accommodation  for  about  130  boys.  Tlie  lavatories  and 
other  internal  arrangements  were  moderately  good.  There  Avas  an  excellent  jilaygrouud,  and  the  situation  of 
the  school  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon  Avas  pleasant  and  cheei-ful.  Both  Avithin  and  witliout  it  was 
evident  that  attention  was  paid  to  the  wants  and  comforts  of  the  boardera  'and  other  scholars.  Tlie  Protestant 
character  of  the  institution  may  be  gathered  from  the  terms  of  the  original  deed.  By  this  it  was  dh-ected  that 
“ the  schoolmaster  should  be  always  an  Englishman,  or  of  English  extraction,  and  a Protestant,  and  in  holy 
orders.”  The  restriction  of  the  office  to  a Protestant  is  still  in  force,  but  I do  not  know  Avhethcr  the  other 
regulations  are  acted  upon  or  not.  The  head  master,  when  I visited  it,  was  a clergjTnan,  aud  he  was  assisted 
by  two  ushers,  who  had  been  educated  partly  at  the  Eanelagh  itself,  and  one  of  them  at  least  afterwards  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Neither  of  tliese  teachers  I think  was  in  ordera. 

97.  The  scholars  in  the  school  were  of  three  lands : first,  boardera  on  the  foundation ; second,  boarders  not  on 
the  foundation ; third,  day  scholars.  The  boj-s  on  the  foundation  got  board  and  education  free.  Five  are 
elected  every  year,  and  they  remain  on  the  foundation  four  years,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  this  class  Avas 
twenty  boys.  To  be  eligible  for  admission,  a candidate  must  bring  a certificate  frem  the  Established  clergj-mau 
of  his  parish,  that  he  has  attended  a “ Scrijitural  school  ” for  at  least  IavcIvo  months ; and  the  choice  is  further 
limited  to  boys  from  the  towns  of  Athlone  and  Roscommon,  and  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Gahvay. 
From  the  former  of  these  restrictions  it  follows  that  the  boys  on  the  foundation  are  all  of  the  poorer,  or  at  least 
of  the  lower  middle  classes,  for  it  is  frem  them  that  the  “ Scriptural  scliools,”  that  is  to  say,  the  schools  of  the 
Church  Education  Society,  and  those  of  Erasmus  Smith  draw  their  supply  of  scholai-s.  At  the  end  of  the  four 
years’  course  it  was  tlie  custom  formerly  to  select  the  tAvo  best  boys,  and  send  them  to  the  training  school  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  at  Santry,  near  Dublm,  for  an  additional  period  of  three  years.  But  there  is  now  a 
competitive  examination  among  all  the  “outgoing”  boys  of  the  five  schools  of  tlie  society.  These  are  the 
Dundalk  Institution,  for  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Armagh ; the  Pococko  Institution,  near  Kilkenny,  for  the 
counties  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  and  the  parish  of  Durrow,  in  Queen’s  county ; the  Farm  Institution,  near 
Mullingar,  for  the  counties  of  Westmeath  and  Meath ; the  Primrose  Grange  Institution,  near  Sligo,  for  the  town 
and  county  of  Sligo,  and  a number  of  detached  parishes  elsewhere  ; and  the  Ranelagh  itself,  of  which  I am  now 
S2>eaking. 
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98.  The  second  class  of  boys  were  the  boarders  not  on  the  foundation.  There  was  of  course  no  restriction  either  (2.)  Boarders 
as  to  the  place  of  their  previous  education,  or  as  to  their  social  grade.  On  the  day  of  my  visit  to  the  school 

thei-e  were  in  all  forty-four  of  these  on  the  roll.  They  each  paid  an  annual  board  of  .£20,  with  an  additional 

chai’ge  of  £4  for  classics,  and  £2  for  French  and  drawing.  There  were  besides  these  seven  day  scholars,  who  (3.)  Day  echo- 

paid  10s.  each  a quarter,  and  who  came  from  the  town  of  Athlone.  The  local  superintendent  and  paid  visitor  of 

the  school,  was  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  or  his  curate.  I was  told  that  he  instructed  the  scholars  once  a 

week  in  the  catechism.  Of  the  quality  of  the  education  I must  acknowledge  my  ignorance.  The  school 

was  just  meeting  after  the  holidays  on  the  day  of  my  visit,  and  I found  only  two  or  three  boys  under 

the  assistant  masters  in  the  school-room.  I was  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  the  boys  wei’e  getting  a useful 

and  sound  course  of  instruction.  I have  dwelt  somewhat  longer  on  this  school  than  may  seem  probably  to  be 

necessary,  but  I have  done  so  because  it  repi’esents  a considerable  class,  and  because  it  is  an  intermediate  school 

between  the  primary  parish  schools  of  the  Established  Church  and  the  training  school  at  Santry,  which,  although 

not  the  recognised  training  school  for  teachers,  does  in  fact  supply  a certain  number  of  them,  and  it  is  at  all 

events  an  institution  which  carries  on  the  education  of  Protestant  hoys  of  the  lower  classes  to  the  highest  point 

short  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  or  the  Queen’s  Colleges,  to  which  few  of  them  comparatively  speakmg  go. 

99.  The  third  class  of  schools  described  in  my  list  as  “private”  consisted  of  about  a dozen  adventure  schools  in 
towns  for  the  primary  education  of  children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  They  were  mostly  conducted  by 

ladies,  and  were  not  of  a kind  into  which  I thought  it  necessary  to  inquire.  Last  of  all  were  the  hedge  schools  Hedge  schoole. 

exclusively  for  children  of  the  poor.  In  all  there  were  ten  or  eleven  of  these,  of  which  I visited  half  a dozen, 

and  I should  have  liked  if  possible  to  see  them  aU,  but  I found  it  somewhat  difficult,  even  with  the  aid  of  my 

list,  to  discover  them.  Three  had  disappeared  altogether  in  the  few  weeks  that  inteiwened  between  the  time  Not  pemanent 

when  I began  my  inquiries,  and  my  search  for  them.  Two  others  were  closed  in  consequence  of  harvest  work, 

and  I was  assured  that  altogether  the  teachers  and  scholars  in  such  places  were  of  a very  migratory  description, 

and  that  in  fact  they  were  rapidly  disappearing  before  the  National  schools.  Those  that  I examined  were  of 

the  most  wretched  description.  The  accommodation  that  they  provided  for  the  children  was  generally  most  Accomiaoda- 

inadequate.  They  were  mere  hovels  or  smoky  rooms.  The  teachers  were  untrained  and  ignorant  men.  In  one 

case  only  did  I find  a person  of  some  ability  engaged  in  tbe  occupation  of  a hedge  schoolmaster.  Hia  specialty  trained  and 

was  mathematics  and  moi'e  jiaitiiclarly  mensuration.  His  scholars  (of  whom  he  had  five)  were  all  at  different  bad. 

stages  of  advancement,  and  although  apparently  taught  in  a haphazard  desultory  manner,  the  result  somehow  was  Exceptional 

creditable.  The  scholars  had  each  a different  hook,  and  formed  each  a separate  class,  but  they  answered  questions 

on  their  different  subjects  with  great  readiness,  and  showed  an  amount  of  general  intelligence  for  which  I was 

not  prepared.  Something  of  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  lads  in  decided  earnest  and  ambitious  to 

fit  themselves  for  a paitiicular  kind  of  work,  as  land  stewards  or  surveyors,  either  at  home  or  abroad ; but 

something  must  also  be  attiibuted  to  tbe  old  soldier  who  conducted  the  establishment.  The  children  in  the 

other  hedge  schools  that  I visited  were  generally  very  young  boys  and  girls.  In  one  case,  which  I may  describe  Deacripfion  of 

as  a favourable  specimen,  there  was  a large  attendance  of  forty  such  childi'en.  They  wei-e  assembled  in  one 

end  of  an  outlying  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  or  mission  station  house.  It  was  the  humblest  erection  of  the  kind 

that  T saw  in  Ireland.  The  roof  was  of  turf,  the  floor  was  of  clay.  At  one  end  Avas  the  altar,  in  the  other 

end,  but  not  separated  by  any  division  or  partition,  was  the  school.  Two  or  three  beuchra  and  a table  composed 

the  school  fumitui-e.  Tliere  were  no  maps  of  any  kind,  hut  those  scholars  who  were  learning  geography  had 

in  some  cases  small  plates  taken  out  of  school  atlases  for  the  purpose. 

100.  The  teacher  Avas  an  old  man  Avith  one  arm,  who  had  been  engaged  in  his  profession  since  1830.  He  had  Tbe  teacher, 
a small  farm  six  miles  from  the  school,  but  this  he  left  to  be  cultivated  by  his  Avife  and  children,  and  went  home 

only  at  the  end  of  each  week.  The  scholars  were  of  course  Roman  Catholics.  They  were  mostly  from  four  to  The  scholars, 
seven  years  old,  and  only  two  were  above  nine.  They  came  in  and  out  very  much  as  they  pleased,  and  when 
they  were  not  actually  engaged  in  repeating  their  lessons,  they  generally  sallied  forth  for  play.  Ihe  weather 
it  should  be  mentioned  was  exceedingly  warm,  and  the  door  stood  invitingly  open,  and  naturally  tempted  them 
out  into  the  sunshine. 

101.  The  books  used  were  of  a very  quaint  and  old  fashioned  sort.  There  was  a Catechism  in  Irish  and  English,  Thetest- 
entitled  “the  Christian  Doctrine  completed  according  to  the  resolution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.”  The  reading  books, 
book  of  the  first  class  Avas  the  “Improved  Royal  Primer.”  “ Reading  Made-Easy,”  was  used  in  the  second  class, 
together  Avith  tlie  “ Universal  Spelling  Book  by  Daniel  Penning.”  In  the  highest  class  there  was  a second  paih 

of  “Reading  Made-Easy,  ” containing  the  “ Principles  of  Politeness  ” (Lord  Chesterfield’s  Letters  to  his  Son),  and 
the  “ Economy  of  Htiman  Life,  Avritten  by  an  ancient  Brahmin.”  The  copy-hooks  Avere  of  all  sorts,  but  a few 
of  the  children  had  those  of  “ Yere  Foster,”  and  others  used  in  the  National  schools. 

102.  The  teaching  was  on  a par  vdth  the  other  arrangements.  It  was  desultory  and  vdthout  sj-stem.  The  The  quality  of 
results  were  very  meagre.  The  children  were  quite  happy,  as  they  could  hardly  fail  to  be,  under  a kind  master,  ‘ ® ® 

as  the  old  man  etudently  was,  and  with  abtmdance  of  liberty  and  ease ; but  they  knew  nothing  except  a little 
reading,  and  the  veriest  elemenm  of  Avriting  and  aiithmetic.  One  hoy  of  fourteen  was  exceptionally  good.  He 
formed  a class  by  himself  and  was  AveU  advanced  in  all  the  ordinary  subjects.  He  used  the  National  school 
hooks  and  I found  on  inquiry  that  he  was  attending  the  “ chapel  school  ” because  his  OAvn  school  was  closed  for 
the  holidays.  Altogether  the  school  was  rather  an  infant  school  for  the  yormger  children  of  the  neighboirrhood 
than  a real  place  of  education,  and  yet  it  was  perhaps  the  best  of  the  ordinary  hedge  schools.  In  another  part 
of  my  report  I have  mentioned  that  the  fees  paid  in  these  schools  are  higher  and  more  Avillingly  paid  than 
in  the  ordinary  National  schools.  The  old  man  however  in  that  wMeh  I have  just  described  complained  that 
there  Avas  often  a c'ood  deal  of  money  OAving  to  him,  and  that  he  had  to  abide  the  convenience  of  parents.  On  ' 
the  whole  it  is  very  much  to  be  Avished  that  such  schools  may  entfrely  disappear  and  this  is  a consummation 
that  appears  highly  probable  Avithin  the  next  few  year-s. 


Chatter  III. — Mixed  Education— Summary  of  Results. 


103.  In  dealing  Aritlr  the  different  classes  of  schools,  I have  reserved  to  the  end  the  subject  of  mixed  education. 
My  instructions  on  this  point  were  (1),  “ to  verify  the  statements  as  to  the  extent  to  which  mixed  education 
prevails  ; and  (2),  to  report;  any  facts  whicli  bear  on  the  question,  Avhether  the  effect  of  mixed  education  is 
beneficial  or  not  1” 

104.  Tire  h^t  answer  that  I can  give  to  the  first  part  of  these  instrarctions  is  to  state  Avliat  I actually  found 
existing  in  the  part  of  the  country  assigned  to  me,  and  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious  I avlII  take  the  different 
departments  or  divisions  of  my  district  in  their  order. 

105.  i’arsonstomi. — In  Parsonstown  or  Birr,  there  Avere  altogether  on  my  list  28  schools,  Avrth  1,003  scholars,  of 


Its  extent. 
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In  Eoscrea. 


In  Moimtmel- 


In  Mary- 
boiough. 


In  TuUamoie. 


In  IFerbane. 


In  Afchlone. 


In  I./)ngfonl. 


mixed  schools  1 was  the  Model  school,  witli  91  Protestants  and  39  Roman  Catholics ; 2 others  -were  work- 
house  schools  with  i Protestixnts  and  74  Roman  Catholics,  and  a fourtli  was  a military  school  which  was 
closed  at  the  time  of  my  visit  Exclusive  of  these  thei-e  were  8 mixed  schools,  in  which  there  were  71 
Protestants  and  138  Roman  Catholics;  6 of  the  8 were  National  schools,  1 a private  adventure  school  and  I 

was  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  The  proportion  was  as  follows: 1 Protestant  to  16 

Roman  Catholics  in  the  first  National  school,  2 to  16  in  the  second,  3 to  30  in  the  third,  and  2 to  26  in  the 
foui-th.  These  were  ruider  Roman  Catholic  teachers  and  management.  In  the  2 other  mixed  National 
schools,  under  Protestant  management  and  Protestant  teachers,  there  were  in  the  one  30  Protestants  to  26 
Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  o^er  1 7 Protestants  to  7 Roman  Catholics.  In  the  mixed  private  school  the 
numbers  were  10  Protestants  to  3 Roman  Catholics,  and  in  the  Church  Education  Society  school  there  were  6 
Protestants  and  14  Roman  Catholics. 

106.  Of  the  unmised  schools  7 were  National  (namely,  3 convent  and  4 ordinary  schools),  7 were'private 
adventure,  and  2 were  connected  with  the  Chruoh  Education  Society  or  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith. 

107.  Soscrea. — In  Roscrea  there  were  18  schools  0]i  my  list  with  915  scholai-s,  of  whom  137  were  Protestants 
and  778  Roman  Catholics.  Of  these  schools  9 wei-e  mixed  and  9 unmixed ; of  the  mixed  schools  2 were  those 
connected  with  the  workhouse,  with  2 Protestants  and  34  Roman  Catholics,  Exclusive  of  these  there  were  7 
mixed  schools,  with  29  Protestants  and  375  Roman  Catholics.  Four  of  tire  7 were  National  schools,  all  under 
Roman  Catholic  managei-s  and  teachei-s,  and  the  propoi-tion  was  as  follows: — 8 Protestants  to  161  Roman 
Catholics  in  tire  fii-st,  5 to  63  in  the  second,  2 to  35  in  the  third,  and  1 to  73  in  the  four-th.  Two  of  the  mixed 
schools  were  private  adventure ; iu  the  one  of  these  there  were  2 Protestants  to  15  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
the  other  7 Protestants  to  26  Roman  Catholics.  The  only  other  mixed  school  w<is  connected  with  the  Church 
Education  Society,  with  4 Protestants  and  2 Roman  Catholics. 

108.  Of  the  unmixed  schools  4 were  National  (namely,  1 convent  and  4 ordinary  schools),  2 were  private 
adveutrrre  and  3 wer-e  connected  rvith  the  Church  Education  Society,  or'  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smitlr. 

109.  Mountindlick. — In  Mormtmelliok  there  were  19  schools  on  my  list  -with  746  scholars,  of  whonr  182  were 
Protestants  and  564  Roman  Catholics.  Of  these  schools  3 were  mixed  aird  1C  unmixed;  all  the  mixed  schools 

were  National,  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  and  management,  and  the  proportioir  was  as  follows ; 

5 Protestants  to  29  Roman  Catholics  in  the  first  school,  4 to  47  iu  the  second,  and  5 to  33  in  third— altogether 
14  of  the  one  denomination  and  109  of  tire  other. 

110.  Cf  the  uumixed  schools  9 were  National  (namely,  1 convent  and  8 ordinary  National  schools) ; 3 were 
private  adventure,  and  4 were  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

111.  2Iai-yborough. — ^Irr  Maryboroirgh  there  wei-e  19  schools  on  my  list  with  972  scliolar-s,  of  whom  161  were 

Protestants  and  811  Roman  Catholics.  Cf  these  schools  5 were  mixed  and  14  unuiixed,  with  93  Protestants 
and  258  Ronran  Catholics ; of  the  mixed  schools  2 were  National,  namely,  a convent  school  with  5 Protestarrts 
to  213  Roman  Catholics,  aird  an  ordinary  school  under  Roman  Catholic  teachers  and  management  with  2 Pro- 
testarrts  to  39  Roman  Catholics.  Ofthe  other  mixed  schools  1 was  Wesleyan,  with  20  Protestants  and  3 Roman 
Catholics,  and  2 were  connected  witlr  the  Chrtrch  Education  Society,  with  18  Protestants  to  2 Roman  Catholics 
in  the  one  case,  .and  48  to  1 in  the  other.  ’ 

112.  Cf  the  uumixed  schools  9 were  ordinary  National,  4 were  miscellaneous,  namely,  2 “private” 1 a 

“ Christian  Brothel's’  ” school,  1 described  as  “ Protestant,"  and  1 connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

113.  Tvllamore. — In  Tullamore  there  were  36  schools  on  my  list  vdth  1,608  scholais,  of  whom  173  were 
Protestants  and  1,435  Roman  Catholics.  Of  these  schools  9 were  mixed  and  27  uumixed;  2 of  the  mixed 
schools  were  connected  with  the  workhouse,  the  7 others  were  all  ordinary  National  schools,  under  Roman 
Catholic  teachem  and  management,  with  27  scholars  ofthe  one  denomination  and  254  ofthe  other.  The  proportion 
was  as  follows; — 3 Protestants  to  51  Roman  Catholics  in  the  fii-st,  11  to  30  in  the  second,  2 to  24  in  the 
thii'd,  3 to  53  in  the  fourth,  3 to  33  in  the  fifth,  4 to  29  in  the  sixth,  and  1 to  34  iu  the  seventh. 

114.  Cf  the  unmixed  schools  15  were  National  (namely,  4 convent  and  11  ordinai-y),  1 -was  connected -with  the 
Christian  Brothers,  2 were  private  adventure,  9 were  under  the  Chui-ch  Education  Society  or  the  Boai'd  of 
Erasmus  Smith. 

115.  Ferbane. — In  Ferbane  there  were  18  schools  on  my  list  with  682  scholars,  of  whom  65  -were  Protestants 
and  627  Roman  Catholics.  Cf  the  schools  10  were  mixed  and  8 unmixed;  in  the  mixed  scliools  there  were 
38  children  of  the  one  denomination  and  421  oftheother.  Eight  of  the  schools  were  oi-dinary  Nation.-il  under 

Roman  Catholic  managers  and  teachers,  and  the  proportion  of  the  denominations  was  as  follows ; 2 Protestants 

to  108  Roman  Catholics  in  the  first,  2 to  37  in  the  second,  2 to  52  in  the  third,  2 to  47  in  the  fourth  4 to  38 
in  the  fifth,  1 to  45  in  the  sixth,  and  3 to  44  in  each  of  the  others.  Two  were  Church  Education  schwls  vith 
4 ^rotestants  and  4 Roman  Catholics  in  the  one  case,  and  15  Protestants  and  2 Roman  Catholics  in  the 

116.  Cf  the  nuTnixed  schools  3 were  National,  3 hedge  schools,  and  2 connected  with  the  Church  Education 
Society. 

117.  Athlone. — In  Athlone  there  were  32  schools,  -with  1,656  scholars,  of  whom  121  were  Protestants  and 
1,536  were  Roman  Catholics  ; of  the  schools  6 were  mixed  and  26  unmixed.  In  the  mixed  schools  -there  were  60 
Protestants  to  274  Roman  Catholics.  Five  of  these  schools  were  ordinary  National,  under  Roman  Catholic 

teachers  and  management,  and  the  proportion  of  the  minority  to  the  majority  was  as  follows : 5 Protestants  to 

116  Roman  Catholics  in  the  first  school,  6 to  34  in  thesecond,  6 to  41  in  tlie  third,  2 to  41  in  the  fourtli  and 
3 to  36  in  the  ^th.  One  mixed  school,  -with  28  Protestants  and  6 Roman  Catholics  was  connected  with  the 
Chui'ch  Education  Society. 

118.  Of  the  unmixed  schools  20  were  National  (namely,  1 convent  and  19  ordinary);  1 was  entered  as  Pro- 
testant, 4 were  private,  and  1 was  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

1 1 9.  Mullingar.--ln  Mullingar  there  were  24  schools,  with  1 485  scliolars,  of  whom  247  were  Protestants  and 
1,238  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  schools  2 were  mixed  and  22  unmixed.  Of  the  mixed  schools  1 was  National 
with  1 Protestant  scholar  to  35  Roman  Catholics,  and  one  was  private  with  14  Protestants  and  2 Roman 
Catholics. 

120.  Of  the  unmixed  13  were  National,  6 private,  1 a hospital  for  Protestants,  and  1 a Christian  Brothers’ 
school,  2 others  were  connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society. 

121.  Longford.— la.  Longford  there  were  33  schools,  with  1,195  scholars,  of  whom  245  were  Protestants  and 
950  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  schools  6 were  mixed  and  27  unmixed.  Of  the  mixed  2 were  National,  3 connected 
^vith  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  1 was  a piivate  school.  Altogether  iu  the  mixed  schools  there  were 

67  children  of  the  one  denomination  and  102  of  tlie  other,  and  the  proportion  in  each  was  as  follows : 1 

Protestant  to  73  Roman  Catholics  hi  the  fii-st  National  school,  and  3 to  21  in  the  second.  In  the  Church 
Education  Society  scliools  16  Protestants  to  2 Roman  Catholics  in  the  first  school,  20  to  2 in  the  second,  and 
i 1 to  2 in  the  thii'd ; and  in  the  piivate  school  there  were  16  Protestants  and  2 Roman  Catholics.  Ofthe 
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unmixod  schools  17  were  National  (namely,  1 convent  and  16  01x110817),  and  two  were  private.  Eight  were 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  or  the  Church  Education  Society.^  _ 

122.  Altogether  then  there  were  in  my  district  227  schools,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  in  round  numbCTS 
of  10,200  cliildren,  of  whom  (also  in  round  numbers)  1,500  were  Protestants  and  8,700  Roman  Catholics.  Ot  ito  extent « 
the  Protestants  a third  or  600,  and  of  the  Roman  Catholics  nearly  a fourth  or  2,100  were  in  mixed  schools. 

Of  the  National  schools  43  were  mixed,  97  unmixed.  Of  the  Church  Education  Society  and  Erasmus  ao 

schools  10  were  mixed  and  32  immixed,  and  of  miscellaneous  schools  of  all  other  classes  6 were  mixed  and 
unmixed.  . , , 1 i-u 

123.  Such  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  them  will  depend  very  much  on  the  Success  of 
point  of  view  from  which  they  are  contemplated.  They  seem  to  prove  generally,  however,  that  the  success 

which  has  attendcxl  the  National  schools  in  my  district  in  promoting  mixed  education  has  not  been  great,  and 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  schools  of  all  kinds  are  denominational.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  nom  ^s,  jmau. 
as  I have  frequently  lieard  it  urged,  either  that  the  ordinary  National  schools  are  to  blame  for  the  result  or  that 
the  people  object  to  mixed  education.  Much  less  does  it  follow  that  a solution  of  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found 
in  making  the  schools  legally,  and  by  enactment  denominational,  on  the  grouiid  that  they  are  actually  so.  It 
would  be  quite  as  reasonable  to  argue  tliat  they  are  a great  deal  too  denominational  already,  and  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  make  them  less  so.  The  undeniable  fact  of  denominationaHsm  admits,  however,  of  various 
explanations  which  seem  to  me  fully  to  account  for  it.  • v 1 ^ 

] 24.  Whether  schools  are  mixed  or  unmixed  depends  in  great  measure  on  the  chai-acter  of  the  locality  m wluch  Explanation  of 
they  are  situated.  In  the  towns  of  my  district  the  population,  although  in  the  main  Roman  Catholic,  contained  - 
also  a largo  Protestant  minority.  In  the  towns,  therefore,  there  was  room  for  raore  schools  than  one,^  and  the  ( ) m towns , 
principle  of  the  National  system  I found  was  to  encourage  any  number  of  non-vested  schools.  The  Commissioners, 
to  use  their  own  words,  having  “always  given  the  most  liberal  interpretation  to  their  rules  in  favour  ot  any 
small  minority  desirous  of  establishing  a scliool  for  tliemselves.”  Naturally,  therefore,  when  the  pai-ents  had  a 
choice  they  preferred  the  school  managed  by  persons  of  theii-  own  faith ; but  more  than  this,  the  peojne 
tlicinseives  scarcely  had  a choice  in  the  matter  at  all,  for  the  clergy  of  the  different  denommations  wCTe  t e 
patrons  and  managers  of  rival  schools,  and  the  weight  of  their  influence  left  very  little  freedom  ot  will  to  tne 
members  of  their  flocks.  If  the  rival  schools  were  National,  the  character  of  the  mana^ment  and  01  tJie 
teachers  at  once  settled  the  question  whether  they  were  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic.  But  it  much  more 
frequently  happened  that  some  of  the  rival  schools  were  not  National  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary,  proiessediy 
denominational  or  sectaiian.  .,i  • i 1 i- 

126.  A brief  reference  totheto-wns  in  my  distnet  will  illustrate  this.  InTullamore,  with  a mixed  population 
of  different  denominations,  there  were  five  schools  altogether.  One  was  taught  by  the  Christon  Brotliei-s, 
two  were  connected  ^vith  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and  two  only  made  a pretence  of  bemg  National ; but 
one  of  tliese  was  the  convent  school  next  door  to  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  the  other  was  under  the  management 
of  the  Wesleyans.  In  this  case,  therefore,  the  lines  were  so  marked  in  the  schools  tliemselves  that  it  would 
have  been  preposterous  to  look  for  anything  like  united  education.  A Protestant  parent  could  hardly  be  so 
indifferent  about  his  faith  as  to  select  the  convent  or  the  Chi-istian  Brothera’  school,  nor  a Catholic  so 

independent  as  to  prefer  to  either  of  them  that  connected  with  the  Board  of  Era-smus  Smith.  _ In  Maryboi^gn 
in  like  manner  the  dnly  National  school  was  that  for  girls  under  the  charge  of  the  Presentation  iN  uus.  ihere 
was  a boys’  school  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian  Brothers.  I found  a few  Protestant  childron  m the  former  of 
these  schools.  The  rest  had  to  choose  between  a prtvate  school  conducted  by  a Wesleyan  and  the  parish  schools 
connected  with  the  Church  Education  Society.  It  was  much  the  same  also  in  Portarbngton  where  the  only 
National  school  was  connected  with  the  convent ; while  the  schools  of  the  Chnsrtan  Brothers^  and  Church 
Education  Society  monopolised  each  the  children  of  its  own  denomination.  It  was  the  ^me  also  m Mulling^, 
with  this  important  difference,  that  instead  of  a Church  school  tliere  was  an  excellent  National  senool  under 
the  auspices  of  the  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reichel.  Again,  in  Roscrea  and  Lon^oi-d  where  there  exmted  no 
oraanisation  like  that  of  the  Christian  Brothers,  and  where  there  were  admirable  National  schools  for  boys 
uiMer  Roman  Catholic  managers  and  teachei-s,  clerical  influence  was  too  strong  to  permit  any  gi'cat  infusion  of 
the  children  of  the  minority,  and  schools  of  a sectaiian  character  were  maintained  tor  tteu- bebool.  _ 

1 26  In  the  to^vns,  therefore,  I was  not  surprised  to  find  comparatively  little  united  education,  and  considen^ 
the  influence  at  work,  I think  thei-e  was  quite  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  Paraonsto^,  for 

example,  exclusive  of  the  model  school,  there  was  a National  school  with  30  ftotestants  and  26 
CathoHcs.  In  Roscrea  there  was  a National  school  with  8 Protestants  and  161  Roman  Catholics,  and  *at, 
too,  although  there  was  a sectarian  school  for  the  foimei-  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  and  m 
there  was  a score  of  Protestant  children  whose  names  stiU  lingered  on  the  roll  of  the  National  school.  They 
had  all  ten  »ithdtami  sliortlj  before  my  ™it„tmd  ti-anaferred  to  the  panel, 

the  rector  but  tlie  fact  that  they  had  been  there  so  i ecently  incontestably  showed  that  if  left  to  the  freedom  of 
their  own  will,  the  parents  were  not  ill-disposed  to  a system  of  united  education,  and  that  all  the  opposition  to 
it  mieht  beti-aced  to  clerical  influence,  and  represented  clerical  rather  than  Natioj^l  feeling. 

12!  In  the  country  districts  the  circumstances  of  the  case  were  matenally  different.^  In  a few  parts  the  country 

populiion  was  exclusively  Roman  Catholic,  and  consequently  there  could  be  no  imted  education.  But, 
geierally  speaking,  there  was  a small  minority  of  Protestants,  not  large  enough  tojustify  the  maintenance  of  a 
femrate^Nitional  school.  There  were  also  comparatively  few  convent  schools  with  denominational  wntten  ^ 
it  were  on  their  faces,  and  therefore,  from  their  vriy  nature  apt  to  frighten  away  Protestant  parents,  and  to  incite 
them  to  set  up  schools  of  their  own.  There  were  no  Chi-istiau  Brothers  schools— ^d  everywhere  there  n as,  as 
it  sSmed  to  L,  an  adequate  supply  of  oixlinary  National  schools.  Here  then  the  cmcumstances  o fan  were 
favourable  to  united  education,  and  wherever  tliere  was  no  influence  from  without  exerted  agamst  it,  I foimd  a 
reasonable  measure  of  success.  Two  causes  tend  greatly  to  explain  why  that  success  was  not  greater.  These 
tiro  ^usL  are  closely  connected  with  one  another.  They  are  the  natm-e  of  the  schools  themselves,  and  the 
opposition  of  the  Protestant  clergymen.  Nearly  all  the  National  schools  in  the 

kind  called  non-vested,  and  were  managed  by  Roman  Catholic  priests  exclusively.  Fiomthe<,e  schools,  there 
£re  the  derc^an  of  the  Established  Church  was  shut  out.  He  could  not  so'  much  as  give  rehgiou 
instroction  intern  to  any  children  of  his  own  faith ; he  might  enter  tiiem  as  an  ordinary  casual  visitoi,  but 
he  had  no  voice  in  them  and  no  control  over  them.  This  partly,  at  least  excused,  and,  it  ma.y  almost  bo  said, 
histified  the  number  of  Church  Education  Society  schools  that  I found  ui  country  places,  with  an  attendance 
justiaed  tiic^numw^  n-.  Url  me  very  seriously  to  inqufre  whether  the  system  of  local  management 


of  less  than  twenty  children,  and  it  led  n 


s not  at  the  root  of  the  comparative  failui-e  of  imited  education 


teoI  Xe » B„bor<Unte  par^,  and  n rvMch  be  ie  not  even  the  e,n.l  ot  te  pneet.  7 ns.al, 
bo“eve”in  nrnttere  of  tbi.  bind,  it  is  lot  only  nor  mtely  tbo  boll^eronte  that  enffer,  but  tbe  teoolnrteer. 
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also,  and  above  all  the  children  are  the  victims.  And  this  brings  me  to  a veiy  brief  consideration  of  the 
second  clause  of  my  instructions,  namely,  “to  report  any  facts  which  bear  on  the  question,  whether  the  effect 
‘ct  of  ™ mixed  education  is  beneficial  or  not.” 

'ed  ednea-  . _ \28.  In  answering  this  question  it  will  be  necessaay  to  keep  in  mind  the  very  simple  distinction  of  schools  into 
JSational  and  non-Natioual.  In  both  there  was  a cei-tabi  measure  of  united  education  in  tlie  disti-ict  assigned  to 
me,  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  children  were  taught  together  were  very  different  The  non-National 
schools  were  avowedly  sectarian,  and  their  principle  was  tliat  the  religious  creerl  and  doctiines  of  a 
particular  Church  should  peiwade  the  whole  teaching.  As  a general  rule  no  doubt,  reo-ard  was  paid  to  the 
_ conscientious  scraples  of  cbUdreii  and  parents,  whose  religious  faith  differed  fi'om  that  of  the  teachers  and 
managers,  but  the  an-angements  for  this  pui-pose  were  far  from  satisfactory.  Take  for  instance  either  the  schools 
ot  the  Church  Education  Society,  or  those  of  the  Christian  Brotliei-s.  In  the  former  all  the  children  were  obliged 
by  the  niles  of  the  school  to  read  the  Protestant  vei-sion  of  the  Bible,  aud  although  the  Roman  Catholic 
chUdren  were  not  requu-ed  to  leaim  the  Church  Catechism,  tliey  were  present  in  the  schools  while  tlieir  class- 
Jeliows  repeated  it,  and  at  all  houre  of  the  day,  should  any  circumstances  suggest  it,  the  teacher  was  in  the 
habit  ot  entorcing  his_  ordmaiy  lessons  by  reference  or  appe.Us  to  religion.  Nor  was  the  i-ule  in  regard  to  the 
Church  Catechism  universally  obsei-ved;  unless  special  objection  was  made  by  tlie])arents,  the  teacher  himself  was 
not  very  particulai-  in  insisting  on  the  exemption  of  Roman  Catholics  from  this  part  of  the  work 
129.  Much  the  same  may  be  said  also  of  tlie  Christian  Brothere’ schools.  It  is  tnic  that  in  the  course  of  mv 
^its  to  them,  I found  no  Pretestant  childi-en  present,  but  on  the  rolls  of  one  of  them  were  the  names  of  three  or 
lour  such  children.  I have  already  noticed  theii-  case  in  speaking  of  tlie  Christian  Brothers’  schools,  and 
have  pointed  out  come  of  the  difficiUties  in  the  way  of  cai-iyiiig  into  effect  such  a conscience  clause  as  would 
respect  their  religious  convictions. 

130  In  one  class  of  the  National  schools,  also  it  seemed  to  me  that  mixed  education  did  not  work  well  and 
was  not  in  fact  either  desirable  or  beneficial ; I mean  the  convent  schools.  Although  every  precaution  is  usk  bv 
the  Inspectors,  and  there  is  every  intention  to  act  fairly  on  the  part  of  the  nuns  themselves,  and  altliough  the 
schcml  books  used  are  ^objectionable,  there  are  yet  fatal  objections  to  a mixed  system  of  education  being 
woiJced  by  persons  professedly  religious.  Tlie  associations  connected  with  the  teachei-s  and  the  place  the 
sole^ty  with  which  the  onlinaiy  school  work  is  intemipted  at  the  hour  of  noon,  and  the  care  wth  which  the 
Jiancltul  ot  Pi-otestant  childi-eii  are  wamecl  to  withdraw,  are  calculated  to  invest  the  proceedings  with  a kind  of 
^e^o^i-s^”  ^ ^ natural  result  to  make  the  children  who  are  excluded  desire  to  participate  in  the  sei-vices  of 

131.  It  is  probably  OAving  to  this  very  danger,  and  because  the  parents  feai-  it  for  theii-  children,  that  there  are 
comparatavely  few  convent  schools  in  which  united  education  prevails  and  that  they  are  in  fact  denominational 

132.  In  the  oi-dmary  National  schools,  however,  there  was  as  we  have  seen  a considerable  amount  of  mixed 

eduction,  and  as  far  as  I could  judge,  tie  result  of  it  was  beneficial.  In  the  first  place  there  was  not  and  there 
could  not  be  any  tampering  -anth  the  faith  of  the  children  on  the  pai-t  either  of  the  teacher  or  the  manager 
I never  Jieai-d  any  one  suggest  even  a doubt  of  the  perfect  security  that  the  National  schools  afforded  iTthis 
respect.  I found  Mso  perfect  good  will  and  kindly  feeling  existing  amongst  the  children  of  different  denominations 
and  the  masters  almost  universally  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  united  education.  I have  before  me  the’ 
^wei-  to  ^ inquiry  of  mine  on  this  matter,  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  and  teachers  whom  I met  in 
Ireland.  It  is  sigmficant  m more  ways  than  one.  “An  e.rj)erience,”  he  says  “of  over  twelve  years  would 
warrant  nw  m speaking  favourahhj  of  the  mixed  system,  hut  I feel  bound  to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  my 
ecelesuisUcal  s^enors  on  the  subject.”  Others  expressed  themselves  more  uni-eservedly,  and  all  dOTeed  that  the 
objection  to  the  system  did  not  originate  within  but  outside  of  the  schools.  The  difficulties  ano^-rreements 
apt  to  arise  between  children  of  different  denomimtions,  and  to  lead  to  serious  quanels,  were  treated  bv  teachers 
as  purely  imagmaiy.  But  clergymen  on  the  other  hand,  and  more  especially  the  Roman  Catholic  pi-Lts  were 
S®'  ^ va^ce  vnth  the  tethers  on  this  question.  The  chief  objection  that  was  urged  by  them  against  the 

system  of  umted  education  w^  that  under  it  the  religious  teaching  was  of  the  most  meagi-e  kind,  and  that  for 
the  mmonty  there  was  no  religious  teaohmg  at  all  prorfded  in  the  schools.  As  a matter  of  fact,  however  there 
are  three  tmes  m the  day  which  ma,y  be  set  apart  for  religious  instruction  in  every  National  school,  and  ’many 
people  v-ill  probably  think  that  this  is  enough,  and  that  the  regulations  against  its  introduction  at  other  times  are 

S f objection  tliat  the  minority  receive  no  religious  instruction  at  all, 

ite  truth  so  fax  as  my  district  is  concerned  cannot  be  demed.  But  the  remedy  is  veiy  much  in  the  hands  of  the 
clerg^en  and  of  the  Commissionei-s.  The  latter  might  make  some  modification  in  theii-  rules  regarding  non 
vested  schools  as  well  as  vested  schools,  by  which  they  should  be  thrown  open  for  religious  instrucLon  at  proper 
times  ^d  under  proper  restocUons,  and  the  Protestant  clergymen  might  even  in  the  present  circumstances^insSce 
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well  as  vested  schools,  by  which  they  should  be  thrown  open  for  religious  instrucLonatpropJr 
__  proper  resti-ictions,  and  the  Protestant  clergymen  might  even  in  the  present  circumstances  moVft 

pro-^onfor  the  overeight  of  the  religious  education  of  the  childi-en  of  their  flocks 

.ris  proposed  by  those  who  objected  to  mixed  education,  was  to  make  the  schools  denominational 

and  to  allow  each  sect  ^e  full  exercise  of  reHgious  teaching.  In  regai-d  to  the  minority  it  was  urged  that  thev 
could  either  have  schools  for  themselves,  or  that  if  no  special  provision  were  made  for  them  by  the  State  thev 
would  be  no  worse  off  than  at  present,  but  would  be  educated  in  schools  supported  by  themselves,  L if  they  chose 
the  National  schools  of  other  denominations.  It  is,  however,  useless  to  talk  of  their  having  schools  for  themselves 
Ih  many  parts  of  my  distnct  Protestants  were  too  few  in  number  to  have  a good  schod  exclusively  for  their 
ehildren,  who  could  get  the  benefits  of  a sound  education  only  in  mixed  schools.  If  the  proposed  changes  were 
Sphere  managed  and  taught  by  Roman  Catholics,  but  altered 
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e would  be  if  the  free  exercise  of  religious  teaching  were  allowed  at  all  times,  they  would  be  no  fit  places 

for  mixed  education,  and  the  same  arguments  would  apply  against  them  as  mixed  schools  which  now  armlv 
apmst  the  schools  of  the  Church  Education  Society,  and  the  Christian  Brothers.  It  is  not  true  therefore  that 

■ »ho™s;rei'^°g  ‘ ‘ “ 

131  Altogeflior  then  the  conchisions  to  tthich  I come  from  the  coraideration  of  the  oirciimstiinces  in  mv  di.triet 
th/leff**'  T*n  “51"“*;“  *“  leeefieml  m sectarian  schools,  but  Wficial  in  National  schools, Ld  SS 
■"  *.  -tonld  rodre  them  it  possible  even 

sinlle  ■ gone  over  the  different  subjects  suggested  by  my  instnictiona.  It  only  remains,  in  a 

1 ’ t.he  result  of  my  investigation,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  answerin<r 

cate  oricdly  and  nearly  in  then-  order  each  of  the  questions  proposed.  The  state  of  primai-y  eduetrtion  I found 
0 the  whole  satisfactoiy.  The  best  schools  were  the  ordinary  National  schools  under  tinned  masters  Tn 
wS^v  Tf the  Christi^  Brothers  were  equally  efficient,  and  the  skill  and  zeal  of  tlie  teachers ' were 
womiy  01  all  praise ; but  the  schools  were  under-mastered,  and  the  consequence  was  that  in  excellence  from 
ginning  to  end,  in  thorough  work  from  the  lowest  class  to  the  highest,  the  first  rank  of  oi-dinary  National 
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schools  stood  alone.  Next  to  these  two  groups  came  the  Convent  schools,  the  good,  but  not  the  best,  ordinary 
National  schools  under  trained  masters,  and  a few  of  the  Church  Education  Society  schools.  In  the  next  rank 
came  the  National  schools  under  untrained  teachers,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  schools  connected 
with  tire  Church  Education  Society,  but  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  one  case  the  inferiority  of  the  schools 
was  the  result  of  having  inferior  masters,  while  in  the  other  it  was  due  to  the  small  numbers  in  the  classes.  I 
have  said  of  the  Christian  Brothers’  schools  that  they  were  imder-maatered.  If  I might  use  the  expression,  the 
Church  Education  Society’s  schools  were  ruined  by  being  under-scholai-ed.  The  womt  schools  of  all  were  the 
private  adventure,  or  hedge  schools,  On  those  for  the  upper  and  middle  classes  I formed  no  settled  opinion, 
and  therefoi-e  I offer  none,  but  I may  mention  that  I heard  frequent  complaints  on  all  sides  of  the  want  of  good 
schools  for  those  classes  in  the  towns,  The  consequence  of  this  want  was  that  parents  had  either  to  be  satisfied 
witli  some  inferior  and  desultory  kind  of  education  for  their  children  at  home,  or  had  to  send  them  away  to 
Dublin  or  elsewhere  at  a great  expense. 

136.  I found  the  accommodation  in  the  schools  adequate  in  almost  every  case  for  the  number's  in  attendance. 
Irregulmty  of  attendance  was  one  of  the  most  striking  e'rils.  In  my  district  the  variation  in  the  attendance  was 
due  mairrly  to  one  cause,  the  inability  of  parents  to  forego  their  children’s  wages  or  do  without  their  services 
at  home,  and  the  schools  were  worst  filled  in  spring  and  harvest  time,  when  the  children  were  needed  for  out- 
door work.  But  at  all  times  the  irr'egularity  seemed  unreasonably  great.  The  most  obvious  means  of 
improving  the  attendance  are — first,  the  payment  of  fees,  if  possible,  in  advance ; second,  the  co-operation  of 
the  parish  priest  or  the  local  marrager  \vith  the  schoolmaster ; and  third,  to  have  efficient  and  trained  teachers. 

137.  As  to  size,  condition,  ventilation,  and  lighting  of  the  schools,  there  was  generally  no  faidt  to  find ; but  there 
was  frequent  room  for  improvement  in  the  desks  and  apparatus,  and  in  the  supply  of  books ; and  the  condition 
of  the  outbuildings  was  very  often  as  bad  as  bad  could  be.  From  this  charge  I must  except  the  schools  of  the 
ChiTstian  Bi-others.  Both  their  model  scliool  in  Dublin,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  pro'vin.cial  schools  that  I 
vkited,  were  remarkable  for  the  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  and  decency. 

138.  The  want  of  residences  for  the  teadiers  in  National  schools  stnick  me  very  much,  and  the  cost  entailed 
upon  them  in  consequence  was  felt  to  be,  and  was,  a gi-eat  grievance.  In  this  respect  the  schoolmasters  connected 
with  the  Church  Education  Society  and  the  Board  of  Erasmus  Smith  were  advantageously  situated  as  com- 
pared 'with  those  under  Government. 

139.  There  was,  so  far  as  I could  see,  no  general  indifference  on  the  pai-t  of  the  people  beyond  that  indicated  in 
the  iiTegularity  of  the  children’s  attendance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  means  of  education,  nor  did  I find  them 
reluctant  to  use  the  schools  suppoi'ted  by  Government  or  other  bodies. 

140.  Except  fanning,  there  were  no  industi-iai  occupations  of  any  importance  or  to  any  large  extent  invol'ving 
children’s  labour  in  my  district.  The  average  period  of  attendance  varied  in  different  schools.  Just  in  propor- 
tion as  the  school  was  a good  or  a bad  one,  that  is  to  say,  under  a good  or  an  inferior  teacher,  were  the 
regularity  and  length  of  attendance  greater  or  less. 

141.  Local  aid  seemed  to  be  required  partly  for  providing  and  maintaining  proper  and  efficient  schools,  but 
even  more  for  supplementing  the  salaries  of  the  teasers. 

142.  On  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  unaided  by  the  State  as  compared  with  the  Government  schools  I have  given 
my  opinion  already  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  general  summary.  No  statement  was  made  to  me  of  mis- 
application of  Government  aid,  unless  the  complaint  can  be  so  called  which  was  occasionally  made  that  convent 
schools,  from  their  peculiar  character,  were  not  the  proper  recipients  of  assistance  from  national  funds. 

143.  Reading,  ■writing,  and  aiithmetic  were  the  staple  subjects  of  examination,  and  on  the  whole  the  children 
were  well  taught  and  in  accordance  ■with  their  ages,  and  were  chai'acterized  both  by  their  modesty  and  their  intelli- 
gence. The  character  of  the  education  was  suitable  for  the  class  of  childi-en  for  whom  it  was  intended.  In  the 
higher  subjects  thei-e  were  generally  a few  scholars  in  the  ordinary  National  schools,  and  a certain  amount  of 
“ accomplishments,”  especially  in  convent  schools ; but  on  the  whole,  in  the  highest  branches,  I consider  a few 
of  the  National  schools  under  trained  teachers  of  the  first  class,  and  the  Clu-istian  Brothere’  schools  to  be  the 
best. 

1 44.  In  reference  to  religious  instruction,  there  seemed  to  be  a strict  compliance  (of  course  I speak  here  of  the 
National  schools  alone)  with  the  rules  of  the  Board.  Nor  were  any  statements  made  to  me  of  their  being  in- 
applicable to  the  circumstances  of  paiticular  schools — except  by  the  teachers  in  convents  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  rules  should  not  be  enforced  in  their  case.  The  an'angements  in  some  of  the  National  schools  for 
having  religious  instruction  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  instead  of  before  or  after  the  ordinary  hours  for  secular 
education  seemed  inconvenient  and  unfair  towards  the  minority.  I formd  mixed  education  quite  as  general  as 
could  be  expected.  Usually  where  there  was  a mixture  of  children  of  different  creeds  the  minority  consisted  of 
not  more  than  five  or  six  children.  I heard  of  no  evil  effects  from  united  education  in  the  National  schools,  but 
on  the  contraiy  only  of  those  that  were  beneficial.  In  connexion  ■with  this  subject  I may  be  allowed  to  state 
that  in  towns  where  the  line  of  separation  between  the  different  sects  was  very  marked,  where  Protestants  were 
all  taught  in  one  school  by  themselves,  and  Roman  Catholics  in  seminaries  of  their  own,  instances  of  bitterness 
of  feelmg  on  the  part  of  mere  children  towards  persons  of  a different  faith  were  brought  under  my  notice.  If 
this  was  due  to  the  fact  of  their  separation  in  schools  it  is  indirectly  a strong  argument  against  denominational 
and  in  favour  of  united  educatiom  The  latter,  it  would  appear,  may  soften,  or  at  least  restrain  animosities  ; 
the  former  can  only  intensify  and  exasperate  feelings  already  sufficiently  strong. 

145.  The  teachers’  incomes  were  quite  inadequate.  The  school  fees  were  unquestionably  too  low,  and  were  often 
remitted  altogether.  In  many  of  the  convent  schools  there  were  no  fees  paid  by  the  acholai-s,  and  nowhere,  did 
I find  children  excluded  frem  any  school  in  consequence  of  the  inability  or  the  reluctance  of  their  parents  to 
pay  fees.  Where  fees  were  regularly  paid  a difference  was  generally  made  according  to  the  age,  and  sometimes 
according  to  the  known  circumstances  of  the  parents.  The  usual  fee  was  from  one  penny  to  threepence  a 
week.  From  this  source  the  schoolmasters  derived  little  benefit.  I formd  those  children  who  were  taught 
gratuitously  least  regular  in  tlieir  attendance.  • 

146.  Local  subscriptions  existed  to  a miserably  small  extent  in  the  case  ofthe  National  schools.  In  many  of  tliem 
the  whole  burden  of  their  support  was  thrown  on  the  State,  ■without  any  corresponding  payment  from  the 
people  themselves,  and  the  salary  of  the  master  represented  his  income. 

147.  On  the  tenure  of  the  school-houses  in  connexion  ■\vith  the  National  Board  my  time  did  not  allow  me  to  pro- 
secute my  inquiries  so  minutely  as  to  ascertain  whether  any  change  had  been  nnule  in  the  case  of  each  school 
after  it  was  taken  into  connexion,  nor  the  character  of  the  change. 

148.  Between  vested  and  non-vcstedsohools  there  was  no  great  difference  in  the  state  ofrepaii-s.  If  anything,  it 
was  in  favour  of  the  former  class.  As  to  the  comparative  efficiency  of  the  teachers  in  the  vested  and  non- 
vested  schools,  I liave  already  expressed  my  opinion  pretty  sti-ongly.  I may  repeat  that  the  besu  teachers  were 
those  who  had  been  trained,  and  of  these  again  the  most  efficient  were  those  who  had  the  highest  class.  The 
three  best-taught  schools  amongst  all  that  I examined  were  conducted  by  masters  of  the  first  class.  The 
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teachera  had  almost  all  heeh  such  from  the  begiiming  aad  had  hof’beguu  life  in  some  other  calling.  The 
monitors  and  ptipil  teachers  in  convent  schools  strack  me  as  particularly  good.  . The  others  as  a class  were  more 
or  less  efficient  accoi'dihg  to  the  efficiency  of  the  head  master;  In  some  cases,  as  for  -instance,  Longford  and 
Eoscrea,  the  monitom  -were  receiving  as  good  a training  as  they  could  possibly  receive  in  a model  school,  but, 
as  a rulc,  I did  not  .thiiik  that  the  monitors  were  likely  to  bo  efficient  teachere  %vithout  some  special  training. 
This  is  the  more.important,  as  the  future  supply  of  schoolmasters  depends  mainly  on  them,  and  they  are  more  and 
more  being  promoted  to  schools  vdthout  any  such  intermediate  preparation.  Generally  speaking,  there  seemed  to 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  obtetmiug  monitors,  but  I was  assured  on  all  hands  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
retaining  then-  services,  and  that  whenever  an  opening  in  some  other  way  of  life  was  presented  to  them  they 
availed  themselves  of  it.  This  does  not  apply  to  females  who,  I was  told,  generally  prosecuted  the  profession 
of  teaching  till  they  were  married.  In  schools  attended  by  childi'en  of  both  sexes  the  poprrlar  feeling  was 
decidedly  in  favoru’  of  the  head  teacher  being  a master  ratlier  than  a mistress; 

149  'In  regard  to  the  appointment  of  tcachei-s,  I found  that  witliiu,  the  last  three  or  feur  year’s  untrained  men 
and  women  had,  as  a rule,  been  selected  in  tlren  on-vested  schools  uirder  the  local  managemeirfe  of  the  Roman. 
Catholic  priests.  In  those  under  lay  management,  or  patrons  of  otiier  denordirations,  this  was  not  tho  case. 
As  to  dismissal  of  teacher’s,  I found  no  well  arrtheuticated  case  of  hardship  or  injustice ; but  the  mere  fact  of 
the  patrons  possessing  the  power  of  arbitrary  dismissal  ratlrer  than  its  capricious  exer’crse  was  felt  to  be  a 
grievance, 'especially  by  the  b^t  and  the  most  independent  of  the  teachers  themselves. 

150.  As  my  instructions  conclude  with  a geneiul  notice  that  they  do  not  limit  my  inquiries  in  airy  way,  I may 
perhaps  be  permitted  rmder  shelter  of  this  clause  to  end  -with  a few  remarks  on  the  subject  of  primary  education 
in  Ireland.  "With  the  National  system  as  a whole  I was  in  some  respecte  amazed,  Tho  very  name  of 
“ National,”  from  a very  early  period  of  my  inquir’y,.  stnrek  me  as  a ntianoruer’.  Were  I asked,  indeed,  to 
char-acter’ize  the  system,  I should  call  it  not  national  at  all,  but  donorniirational,  rvith  a con^ience  clause. 
NoUriug,  therefore,  srtrprised  me  more  than  the  desii’e  that  I heard  expressed  to  make  it  more  denominational 
than  it  was.  I could  not  conceive  how  this  corrld  be  done  except  by  denationalizing  it  altogetlrer,  and  I 
ultimately  gathered  that  this  was  actually  the  r’esult  contemplated  and  desir’cd.  To  me,  on  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  that  the  aim  and  effor-t  of  all  connected  with  it  should  be  entirely  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  that 
if  the  system  which  had  confessedly  done  so  much  for  Ireland  in  tire  past  werre  to  continue  to  do  so  ur  the 
futru’e  every  means  should  be  taken  to  dinrinish  its  denominationalism.  But  this  could  not  be  done  "without 
pnttiug  an  end  t^non-vested  schools.  All  schools  should  be  so  corrnected  with  tlie  Comnriasioirei’s  of  National 
Education  that  they  could  not  at  any  moment  be  witlidi’awrr  from  their  control,  aird  it  cannot  but  appear  a 
strange  thirrg  that  ^e  very  institutions  for  which  tie  State  has  been  paying,  and  which  it  has  been  fostering, 
should  be  the  chief  source  of  its  weakness  arrd  a starrding  threat  and  danger  within  the  whole  body  of  tho 
National  schools.  Nirrnerous  facts  ur  my  o-wn  limited  experience  proved,  however,  that  this  was  no  imaginary 
danger.  Schools  that  had  been  kept  in  existence  for  year’s  by  the  State,  their  masters  salar-ied  and  themselves 
inspected,  had  orr  the  fii’st  favourable  oppor-tunity  been  mthdrawn  and  transferred  to  a cUffei-ent  and  an 
antagonistic  orgairrzation. 

151.  Again  as  tp  the  management,  I have  already  iudicated  that  I consideritniainly  toblamefor  tho  small  measure 

of  success  that  has  comparauvely  speaking  attended  the  effoi-ts  of  tire  Oommissioners  in  their  object  of  promoting 
mixed  edircation.  As  long  as  the  management  of  the  school  is  intrusted  to  individuals  with  irresponsible  grower 
in  determining  the  ohai’acter  of  the  religious  education,  in  the  selection  aird  dismissal  of  masters,  the  system  does 
not-  deserve  to  be  called  National,  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  one  except  the  manager  himself  can  be  satisfied 
•with  it.  The  teacher’s  can  hardly  like  it,  and  must  necessarily  be  discontented  when  they  irold  their  office  by  so 
insecure  and  capricious  a tenure  as  tire  of  one  man.  Persons  again  of  a different  religious  jrei’suasioir  from 
that  of  the  local  mamrger,  especially  if  he  be  a clergyman,  and  they  also  be  clergymen,  ain  har’dly  regard  such  a 
state  of  things  with  favoru’.  'A  Board  of  local  managers  seems  to  be  required  in  order  to  coiistitute  a National 
system.  • ' ' 

152.  Again  it  seems  an  anomaly  that  in  administering  the  system  such  as  it  is,  the  Commissioners  should  have 
contented  themselves  with  the  present  ar’i’angemente  for  the  peciuiiary  support  of  tire  schools.  In  my  district 
at  least,  there  was  no  yearly  offset  or  equivalent  on  the  part  of  the  public  or  more- properly  speaking  on  thejwirt 
of  the  local  manager  for  the  yearly  benefits  confeived  and  paid  for  by  the  State.  The  advantiiges  were  all  on  one 
side,  salary  and  inspection  were  counterbalanced  by  no  return.  On  the  contrary,  as  if  these  were  not 
enough,  the  manager  of  a non-vested  school  held  in  his  hand  not  only  its  patronage,  such  as  it  was,  but  its 
very  existence. 

153.  But  perhaps  the  anomaly  that  most  impressed  me,  and  that  seemed  most  likely  to  hurt  the  National  system 
was  the  liberty  given  to  patrons  to  elect  untrained  men  and  women  to  the  office  of  teacher.  I have  already  said 
that  the  best  National  schools  are  above  all  others  in  Ireland  in  j>oint  of  general  excellence.  It  is  scarcely  too 
much  to  say  that  the  worst  National  schools  in  my  experience,  enjoy  also  their  bad  pre-eminence  above  all  others 
(except  hedge  schools)  and  that  they  are  conducted  by  untrained  and  often  iucompetont  masters.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  how  this  is  to  be  remedied,  but  it  is  my  duty  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  continued  appointment 
of  untrained  masters  thi-eatens  the  usefulness,  if  not  the  existence  of  tlie  National  schools.  The  excellent  men 
who  have  given  the  system  its  reputation,  I mean  tho  trained  teachers  in  the  ordinary  National  scliools,  will  be 
replaced  if  things  go  on  much  longer  as  at  present,  by  very  inferior  substitutes.  Even  as  it  is,  I found  the 
complaint  rife  on  every  hand,  that  it  was  hard  to  get  competent  men  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  and  that 
the  class  who  formerly  adopted  the  profession  were  looking  out  for  different  pureuits,  so  that  tho  office  of  school- 
master was  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  set  of  mem  Partly  also  no  doubt  this  result  is  brought 
about  by  other  causes,  the  insecurity  of  tenure  and  the  insufficiency  of  income. 

154.  To  one  admirable  feature  in  the  National  system  I have  had  occasion  often  to  refer  in  the  course  of  my 
report.  I will  conclude  with  mentioning  it  once  more ; I mean  the  inspection.  Comparing  it  with  what  I have  seen 
in  Scotland,  I could  not  but  give  the  preference  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  Irish  work.  I cannot  imagine  any- 
thing more  efficient,  and  I attribute  not  a little  of  the  success  of  the  schools  to  the  Inspectors.  • 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Loi’ds  and  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

TnoiiAS  Hakvey. 
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